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Parliamentary Debates 


During the First Session of the Sixth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Fourteenth Day 
of January 1819, in the Fifty-ninth Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


[ Sess. 1819. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 3, 1819. 


PETITIONS respective THE CLAIMS 
oF THE Roman Catuotics.] Mr. Bas- 
tard presented a petition from the county 
of Devon against the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. He said, he concurred fully 
with the petitioners in the opinion, that 
any farther concessions to the Roman Ca- 
tholics would be dangerous to the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. The hon. member 
presented a similar petition from Exeter. 

Mr. Newman said, he had heard it re- 
ported that it was his intention to give a 
vote upon the question at variance with 
his former opinions. Ever since he had 
taken a seat in that House he had always 
joined the Protestant side, and should do 
so upon the present occasion, unless he 
heard arguments much stronger than 
those in general use, to show the propriet 
of granting the Catholics that for whic 
they petitioned, He, at the same time, 
wished it to be understood, that if he 
thought the Catholics were not protected 
in their property and religion in the fullest 
manner, he should be the first to propose 
securities for their protection. 

Lord Zbrington rose not to detract from 
the weight of respectability which attach- 
ed to the character of the individuals who 
signed the petition from the county of 
Devon. There were, however, some cir- 
cumstances connected with that petition 
with which he felt it his duty to make the 
House acquainted. How long the county 
meeting where the petition originated had 
been in contemplation, it was impossible 

(VOL. XL.) 


for him to say; but he could positively — 


state, that no public notice was given to 
the county, until the 20th of last month, 
when an advertisement appeared in the 
Exeter papers, calling the meeting on the 
23rd. He did not mean to say what the 
sense of the county of Devon was on the 
Catholic question, but of this he was con- 
fident, that the sudden manner in which 
this meeting had been called, was not cal- 
culated fairly to ascertain it. He imputed 
no blame to the high sheriff, knowing him, 
from his character, incapable of acting in 
any way but as asense of duty prescribed. 
He did not insinuate any disrespect against 
those who signed the requisition, for their 
names were unknown to him, as he be- 
lieved they were to the county at large, 
since he had never seen them published 
in any of the newspapers, according to 
the usual practice on such occasions. Of 
the 900 petitioners, many he knew to be 
most respectable, and he was fully dis- 
posed to believe that all were so; but he 
must also be allowed to say, that the very 
great majority of the nobility, gentry, and 
freeholders, had neither sanctioned the 
meeting with their presence, nor the peti- 
tion with their signatures; and, whatever 
might be their opinions respecting Catho- 
lic emancipation, he did not believe that 
they concurred with those who at the 
meeting appeared as the framers and pro- 
posers of the petition. His own senti- 
ments on the important question were al- 
ready declared. Did he entertain the 
opinion that concessions to our Catholic 
fellow-subjects could endanger our Pro- 
testant establishment, he would be the 
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last man to give them his support; but 
thinking, as he did, that all those who 
shared in the burthens of the country 
ought to participate in the blessings of 
the constitution, he felt it to be as wise in 
policy as it was just and sound in princi- 
ple, to remove the disabilities under which 
so many laboured on account of their re- 
ligious belief. 

Mr. Courtenay did not mean to deny 
the respectability of the individuals who 
signed the petition from Exeter, but he 
should observe, that the names affixed to 
@ petition from the same place in favour 
of the Roman Catholic claims, which he 
should presently present, were not less re- 
spectable. He fully agreed with the lat- 
ter petitioners, that it was unjust and im- 
politic to deprive any body of men of 
their civil rights in consequence of their 
religious opinions. Instead of thinking 
that any danger would arise to the church 
or state from the repeal of the laws affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics, he thought it 
would add considerably to the strength of 
the country. For those of his constitu- 
ents who thought otherwise he had a high 
respect; but he differed from them very 
much. There was, in fact, a great differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject in every 
part of the country, and this was a reason 
why every member should come to the 
discussion of the question with an unbiass- 
éd mind, and unfettered judgment. 

Mr. Houblon presented a petition from 
the archdeacon, clergy, and laity of Col- 
chester, against any farther concessions 
to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Western said, that he differed very 
widely from those of his constituents who 
had signed the petitions against the claims 
of the Roman Catholics. This he re- 
apuecy as he respected them highly ; but 

e had the satisfaction to think, that he 
agreed with some of the most enlightened 
statesmen that ever graced this country. 
He would not yield to any man in attach- 
ment to the constitution; he hated what 
was once known under the name of popery 
as much as any man; he regretted that 
such an ascendancy should have been 
gained over a great portion of Europe as 
once existed; but with these feelings 
strong in his mind, he could not subscribe 
to the principle which would: visit upon 
the children the sins o their ancestors. 

_ Mr. Cartwright presented a petition 
from the dean and chapter of Peterbo- 
rough against the claims of the Catholics. 

Mr. Western rose to express his doubt 
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of the constitutional propriety of the 
clergy coming forward in a body against a 
general right. The clergy certainly could 
not have a stronger interest in questions 
of this kind than any other class of his 
majesty’s subjects individually, but their 
appearance in a body was formidable, and 
had an unconstitutional tendency. They 
looked like a separate and distinct class 
coming forward to give aninfluence. The 
subject was one that was connected with 
political rights and liberties, and theclergy 
ought not to come in their collective ca- 
pacity to assume a political influence. 
Mr. Peel said, it was quite impossible 
for him to hear such doctrine, without 
entering his most solemn protest against 
it. Was it possible for any man in that 
House to support the doctrine of the hon. 
member, that it was unconstitutional for 
the clergy to approach that House as pe- 
titioners? Where did the hon. member 
learn this doctrine? In what books had 
he read it? He was surprised to hear 
such sentiments from that side of the 
House (though he did not mean to as- 
sume that any one but the hon. member 
held such opinions), which on every occa- 
sion professed to wish for the utmost free- 
dom of discussion. How could any man 
say that the clergy had not a right to pe- 
tition that House? What! was it not 
enough that they were excluded from a 
seatin it? Were they now to be excluded 
from approaching it with petitions couch- 
ed in the most respectful terms? From 
the warmest friends of the Roman Catho- 
lics he had never before heard the right 
of the clergy to come forward denied. 
What, he would ask, was to preclude them 
frum coming forward as a body? Did 
not the House every day receive petitions 
from individuals in their corporate charac- 
ter? What, he could wish to know, was 
there in the law or the constitution of the 
country to preclude the clergy from com- 
ing forward in whatever way they pleased ? 
Mr. Methuen was extremely happy to 
have heard from the right hon. gentleman 
sentiments so perfectly in accordance with. 
his own, but which had borrowed an ad- 
ditional charm from the animated lan- 


| guage in which those sentiments had been 


clothed. He could not sufficiently mark 
his dissatisfaction with, or rather abhor- 
rence of, the doctrines laid down by the 
hon. member for Essex. Nothing could 
be more unconstitutional, as well as illi- 
beral ; for if there was one body whose re- 
presentations should be entitled to more 
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respect than another, that distinctive fa- 
vour was certainly due to the tried worth 
and highly-respectable character of the 
established clergy. 

Mr. Western contended, that he had 
been completely misunderstood, if not 
misrepresented. He did not mean that 
their petitions should be excluded from 
that House ; his objection went to their 
addressing the House upon a subject of 
this delicacy in their corporate wena 
Would it be judicious to encourage appli- 
cations respecting grievances from various 
classes of men in their corporate capacity? 
For instance, would it be for the interest 
of the independence of that House, that 
there should be presented a petition from 
the army as a body, upon the subject of 
its grievances? 

Mr. Plunkett said, there was an evident 
misapprehension existing. The clergy 
had, he said, petitioned against the claims, 
under the impression that the interests of 
the Protestant church were in danger; 
they considered that a question of reli- 
gion, which he regarded as one of great 
civil policy, and certainly they had a right 
to petition in a collective, as well as in an 
individual capacity; but it perhaps would 
have been advisable to have abstained from 
taking so active a part as they had taken 
upon the occasion. 

Lord Milton said, he should certainly 
not coincide with the observations of his 
hon. friend, the member for Essex, if he 
thought they were directed against the 
reception of petitions from clergymen as 
individuals; although he had a doubt, 
whether or not their petitions, as a body, 
ought to be received. Although the House 
might receive a petition from an indivi- 
dual officer, if they were to allow a peti- 
tion to be presented to them by the Ist 
regiment of Guards, they might as well 
iedlente their functions at once. The pe- 
titioners called themselves members of 
the church. The whole community were 
just as much members of the church. 
The petitioners were, in fact, the servants 
of the church. 

The several petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Sir George Hill said, he had a petition 
to present against the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics, which did not yield in 
to any that had been brought 
before parliament on that subject. It was 
from as independent a body of consti- 
tuents as any that returned a member to 
that House. It was from the freemen, 
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citizens, and inhabitants of the city and 
liberties of Londonderry. It was sub- 
scribed by the mayor, the sheriffs, the 
bishop and the dean, as well as by the 
clergy of the Established and Presbyterian 
churches, by all the principal merchants 
and resident gentry, and very numerously 
by the middle ranks of society. In short, 
it pe every quality to give it merit 
and favour with the House. Its language 
was conciliatory, but in firm opposition to 
any alteration which could in any degree 
endanger the Protestantism of the throne, 
of the parliament, or of our religion. 
These were the sentiments of his consti- 
tuents, and with them he entirely con- 
curred; but they were not only the senti- 
ments of the citizens of Derry, but of the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland, with 
which he had as good reason to be ac- 
quainted as any member. He was con- 
vinced, at the same time, that this and 
similar petitions had been thought pecu- 
liarly necessary, and had been voted and 
forwarded in consequence of the unau- 
thorised declaration of some persons in 
Dublin, who being advocates of the Ro- 
man Catholics, had presumed to arrogate 
and announce a support of those claims 
by Protestants, which was not sanctioned. 
Such boasts, together with the taunts of 
the Roman Catholic press, had produced 
this and other petitions of the same ten- 
dency. 

Many other petitions on the same sub- 
ject were presented, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Roman CatHoric Question.] Mr. 
Gratton* presented eight Roman Catholic 
and five Protestant petitions, in favour of 
the Roman Catholic claims; after which, 
he rose and said :— 

I beg leave, Sir, in presenting these 
etitions, to express my most ardent 
ope, that they may ultimately succeed ; 

and that, in their success, they will give 
— to the Protestant church, to the 
act of Settlement, and to the Protestant 
succession to the crown; and that they 
will form an identification with the people, 
so as to preserve tranquillity at home, 
and security and respectability abroad ; 
while the two religions, under the roof of 
one and the same empire, may exercise 
their respective privileges with the same 
God, the same Gospel, and the same Re- 


* From the cone edition, printed for 
J. Ridgeway, Piccadilly, 
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deemer; with different sacraments, but 
the same results; and in their different 
notes, with all the variety of nature, but 
with its concord and harmony, offer up 
their prayers to their common Redeemer. 

It is submitted, that the Roman Catho- 
lic combination of Europe has ceased, 
that the race of the Pretender is extinct, 
that the dangerous power of the Pope is 
no more, and that the imputed attach- 
ments are not only gone, but the objects 
to which there could be any attachment 
are annihilated. The Roman Catholics 
claim a common law right of eligibility, 
subject certainly to the control of parlia- 
ment ; they formerly sat in parliament and 
held offices, as you now sit in parliament, 
by virtue of that right; should you repeal 
the disabling statutes, you do not give, 
you only restore; should you please to 
continue the penal statutes, it is a sen- 
tence, where you are to prove their de- 
linquency, before you can call upon them 
to establish their innocence. There is no 
doubt that parliament has a right to dis- 
qualify ; the safety of parliament depends 
on it; you have done so in the best of 
times; you have disqualified placemen 
and pensioners of certain descriptions ; 
you have disqualified revenue officers, and 
you have ascertained the qualification of 
members of parliament, with a view to se- 
cure its independency; but there is one 
privilege which you cannot affect; you 
cannot disqualify on account of religion ; 
the subject worships his God in defiance 
of his fellow-creature; it is the preroga- 
tive of God, as wellas the privilege of the 
subject. The king who would interfere, 
puts himself in the place of his Maker, 


and attempts to jostle the Almighty from | 


his throne; he has no credentials from 
God, and he can have none from man ;— 
all the kings of the earth, and all their ar- 
tillery, horse and foot, and dragoons, can- 
not, in the mind of the meanest individual, 
establish a conviction of any proposition, 
moral, religious, or mathematical. In- 
deed, you are too enlightened to doubt 
this, and therefore it is said, we do not 
exclude the Roman Catholics on account 
of their religion, but that we consider 
what they call their religion, to be evi- 
dence of tenets and affections which do 
not belong to religion, and which amount 
to a disregard of the obligation of an oath, 
and the duty of allegiance. Let us sup- 
pose sir George Jerningham tried on that 
charge, and that the arguments tendered 
in evidence were, the proceedings of the 
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council of Lateran, the revival of the Je- 
suits, the restoration of the Inquisition, 
Gandolphy’s pamphlet, his reception b 
the pope, and the politeness of the pope’s 
chamberlain ;—the judge who should suf- 
fer such evidence to go toajury, would be 
impeached, and the jury who found on 
such evidence would be attainted. Sup- 
pose the counsel on the side of the de- 
fence should tender in evidence, the di- 
verse oaths which the Protestants had 
rescribed, and which the Roman Catho- 
ics had taken; the answers of the six uni- 
versities against the imputed slander, the 
list of the killed and wounded, the battles 
won with Catholic blood; and in answer 
to the objection arising from the appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic prelate by the 
pope, he should say, that this was the 
only part of the question which by any 
pretence came within your jurisdiction, 
but that the objection was answered by 
the pope's own letters, containing an offer 
of the veto; and that you, in refusing 
that offer, rejected the security of the 
church, when it came accompanied with 
the liberty of the people; such a tender 
by the counsel, the judge would observe 
to be unnecessary, inasmuch as the other 
side had made out no case. 

Here then I beg to observe on this part 
of the subject, first, that the Roman 
Catholics had a common law right to 
eligibility ; secondly, that the parliament 
had in justice no right to require them to 
abjure their religion; thirdly, that the 
Roman Catholic religion is no evidence of 
perfidy or treason ; fourthly, that you re- 
ject the Roman Catholics for what they 
have abjured, and you further require 
them to abjure that, which does not 
belong to the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, namely, the articles of their 
religion; and in so doing, you commit 


that, for which a judge would be im- 


peached, and a jury might be attainted. 
In continuing the disqualification of the 
Roman Catholic, we not only deprive 
them of the common law right of eligibi- 
lity, but we affect the foundation of our 
own faith, and disobey the prime order of 
natural and revealed religion: when we 
say the Roman Catholic is affected with 
circumstances idolatrous, and incapable of 
moral obligation or political allegiance, 
we say the Roman Catholic religion is not 
divine; saying that, we affirm that Christi- 
anity does not extend to France, to 
Italy, to Spain, and a great part of Ger- 
many; saying that, we say that Christi 
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anity has made no way, and of course 
deprive it of one great proof of its 
divinity; saying that, we say that the 
Pope has foiled his maker, that a man 
proves too strong for Almighty power, save 
where a few nations have rescued the 
wreck of his omnipotence from general 
discomfiture: the atheist hears all this, 
goes along with each sect, while it attacks 
the other, and instead of stopping short 
at Protestantism, proceeds to infidelity. 

I say we affect the foundation of our 
faith, and disobey a prime order of natural 
and revealed religion; a prime order of 
natural and revealed religion is to love 
one another; inno other way can you 
serve your Maker; prayer is adoration, 
not service; by serving one another, you 
become a part of his creation, and an 
auxiliary member of his system ; for this, 
the Redeemer came among you ; he came, 
supported by miracle, prophecy, and the 
internal evidence of transcendent mo- 
rals, to ordain two great truths; the 
love of God, and love of man: the love 
of man was not only the order but the ob- 
ject of his coming. You answer you don’t 
obey; that your fellow christians are in 
general idolaters, and the object for the 
most part of moral disapprobation ; God 
then has left mankind so imperfect, as to 
make his own commands impossible; and 
accordingly, we disqualify a great portion 
of our fellow citizens, and denounce agreat 
proportion of our fellow christians, and dis- 
obey ourgospel; except youcan prove, that 
the gospel does not comprehend those who 
believe in seven sacraments, or that its 
blessings are to be confined to alms, and 
that the greater part of our fellow 
christians are objects of our charity, not 
of our benevolence. 

You answer this, by charges against the 
Roman Catholics. i have stated those 
charges to be unfounded, you yourselves 
do not believe them; you did not believe 
those charges in the 17th of the king, 
when you declared the Roman Catholics 
to be good and loyal subjects; you did 
not believe those chargés when you gave 
them the right of bearing arms; you did 
not believe those charges when you gave 
them in Ireland the election franchise ; 
you did not believe those charges when 
you gave them the army and navy; you 
did not believe those charges when you 
restored the popedom; you carried the 
pope on your back, the great infallible, 
whom you supposed would command the 
allegiance of your fellow subjects, but 
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whom you found a feeble potentate, who 
could not command a Roman Catholic 
musket in the region of popery ; strapped 
to the war-horse of a great captain ; 
violated in his own dominions ; and whom 
the Roman Catholic nations had suffered 
to be deposed until the great Protestant 
power restored him :—I say, did you re- 
store the mass in Italy, in order to punish 
your fellow subjects for popery ?—no, but 
you saw the danger came from another 
quarter, you saw that Christianity of ever 

sort was comparatively safe, but that infi- 
delity of every description was dangerous. 
You did not believe these charges when 
you helped to restore the house of Bour- 
bon, and with them to give new strength 
to the Roman Catholic religion in France; 
France had claimed to walk with reason, 
and despised to walk with God, and she 
stumbled; you saw that the cold acknow- 
ledgment of a first cause would ill supply 
the place of the living God, and glowing 
devotion ; you saw that a Roman Catholic 
church establishment was a better guide 
thanrueful philosophy,and thatChristianity 
with seven sacraments, was better than in- 
fidelity ; peace had lost the sweets of 
affiance, and war the properties of honor; 
and the reign of the philosopher was a 
proof of the necessity of religion. Ac- 
cordingly, you waited for its revival—the 
revival of the Roman Catholic religion, as 
a means of faith, and a bond of treaty; 
and as you endeavoured to restore the 
principles of order, without disputing the 
particular government, so you endea- 
voured to revive the elements of Christi- 
anity, without disputing the particular 
religion; and in so doing, you introduced 
in Europe, a political conformity on the 
subject of religion; you cut off the hostile 
appeal to Roman Catholic princes, and ac- 
cordingly, the different kings, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, have united by the 
bond of christian fraternity to support the 
christian religion. You have changed the 
ecclesiastical position of Europe: the two 
religions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
had been in a state of mutual hostility, 
they are now in a state of mutual defence, 
each preferring its own establishment, but 
both concurring to defend the principle of 
government against the anarchist who 
should depose the king, and the principles 
of Christianity against the infidel, who 
would depose the Almighty ; but you can- 
not limit the benefit of these principles to 
foreign powers; a conformity of religion 
abroad must be in substance a compre- 
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hension of religion at home; you cannot 
set up the pope in Italy, and punish 
popery in England ; you cannot favor the 
religion of kings, and punish the same 
religion in subjects; that were to declare, 
that religion was an artifice of state, to 
protect power, and abridge liberty. 

But it is said, if you emancipate the 
Roman Catholics, their clergy will over- 
turn the government, they will use their 
influence with their laity, and their laity 
will use their new power, and forfeit their 
lives in the vain attempt to give domination 
to their church ; they rest this argument 
on a position which is fundamentally erro- 
neous: it supposes that man struggles for 
the domination of his church establishment 
by nature; man is not attached to 
church establishment by nature; church 
establishment is a creature of art, anda 
_ in politics, not a work of nature. 

e argument goes farther, and says, 
that men would prefer the domination of 
their church establishment to all consider- 
ations, moral or political; that is to say 
that all men are by nature fanatics: 
tis true, the Deity is a natural impression, 
but the bishop is not the Almighty: the 
Deity has come amongst us with the 
gospel in his hand, and the gospel con- 
tains a morality in the face of those un- 
grateful and rebellious proceedings here 
apprehended: the moral of the gospel is 
common to the Roman Catholics, and in 
this case the argument then would be, 
that the Roman Catholics would rise 
against their God, against their gospel, 
and against their king, to rebel with their 
clergy. This argument is not only not 
according to human nature, but the re- 
verse; it supposes Dr. Poynter, an excel- 
lent subject, will upon the emancipation of 
his flock, say to the duke of Norfolk, your 
grace is now possessed of the privileges 
of the constitution, you will now of course 
try to subvert the government; that is to 
say, lose your head by a fruitless effort to 

et me made archbishop of Cunterbury: 
it supposes that lord Shrewsbury, lord 
Fingall, lord Clifford, excellent subjects 
when deprived of their privileges ; on their 
emancipation, precipitate on treason: 
with them the moral elements are re- 
versed; kindness revolts; injuries recon- 
cile ; strange men! such as human nature 
never created; you hug your thraldrom; 
you rebel against your privileges, and you 
fall in love with death, when it is to be 
administered by the hands of the common 
hangman. This argument arrives at last, 
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to the monstrous palliation of two crimes 
rebellion of the Roman Catholics for the 
ambition of their church, and pains and 
penalties imposed on the Roman Catholics 
for the exercise of their religion ; and the 
gospel, instead of being a system of cha- 
rity, becomes a scale of ferocity. 
he argument I combat, not only goes 
against the nature of man, but against 
the drift of the age: the question is not 
now, which church? but whether any,— 
church or no church,—God or no God ? 
When you attack the religion of Europe, 
you attack the religion of England;— 
when you attack Dr. Troy, you attack 
the archbishop of Canterbury. In vain 
shall Oxford come forth and say, we 
never meant this, we only disapproved 
of auricular confession,—we abhorred 
extreme unction,—we petitioned against 
extending to the Roman Catholics the 
full benefits of the constitution ;—the 
infidel or the sectary who will succeed 
the church of Rome will answer,—you 
swore the religion of Europe was a 
humbug (to use their low expression), 
and taught us to suspect your own; you 
argued that the hierarchy of Europe 
would overturn the governments that 
restrained its ambition, and thus you have 
swore so stoutly, and argued so well, that 
you have conquered your own religion :— 
there is a great similitude ;—you send for 
the clergy when you are sick ;—you send 
for the clergy when you are dying ;—your 
sacrament is more than a commemoration, 
though less than a transubstantiation ; 
there are shades of difference it is true, 
but if their hierarchy be so abominable, 
your’s cannot be pure, and in your come 
mon downfall, you will learn your simili- 
tude: I speak of the tendency of their 
argument, I do not speak of the conduct 
of our church upon the whole on this 
question. I think the church appears to 
be placable: I love the mild government 
of the church of England ;—it is a home 
for piety; it isa cradle for science; so 
that by an early alliance with divinity, you 
uard the majesty of heaven against the res 
ellion of wit:—those who wouldsend back 
the clergy to the hair garment, and the 
naked foot, would be the first to deride ;—~ 
I like the arched roof, the cathedral state, 
the human voice, and all the powers of 
evangelic harmony, to give a soul to our 
duty, and sway the senses on the side of 
salvation—the wisest men we know of, 
Locke and Newton, were Christians and 
Protestants; it is the minor genius that 
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mutinies against the Gospel; he affords 
to the universe one glance, and has not 
patience for the second; but I should 
think I provided ill for the security of our 
church, by the destruction of others. 
The objection which alleges the 
growth of demand, naturally connects it- 
self with this part of the subject ; if the 
Roman Catholics get a share in the state, 
they will demand a share in the church, 
that is to say, they will desire to become 
Protestant clergymen;—the law may 
make a Catholic a member of parliament, 
but cannot make him a Protestant clergy- 
man, there, the nature of things inter- 
poses limits; but, if they mean that he 
will desire a church establishment of his 
own, they are mistaken; it is what the 
Protestants in general wish to give him, 
and the Roman Catholic declines; he 
declines, because he does not feel that 
impulse, charged on nature, in favour of 
a church ascendency ; because they wish 
to have their pastors a little nearer to 
themselves, and less connected with the 
court; the progress of demand does not 
arise from the unreasonableness of the 
Catholics, but from the nature of things ; 
in the time of the Pretender, there 
was a general disability; at the death 
of the Pretender, some of the penal 
political provisions were by law to 
cease; when the emperor Joseph re- 
pealed the principal provisions against 
the Protestant, you naturally proposed a 
corresponding repeal: when the French 
made great changes in their religion, 
and their country ceased to be a cham- 
pion of popery, a further repeal took 
lace; and now, when you have esta- 
plished a political conformity abroad, a 
political comprehension at home natur- 
ally presents itself; it is not the growth 
of demand, but the ceasing of the hos- 
tile circumstances. which were incident, 
but not essential to the Roman Catholic 
religion ; there was atime perhaps, when 
less could be said for the repeal of 
the penal code, and the time has now 
arrived, when nothing can be said for 
its continuance.—Your error is, that the 
circumstances that belong to the times, 
you annex to the sacraments of their 
religion. 

And now I must add another objection 
interpased in the way of Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation, and that is, a denomi- 
nation not less respectable than the re- 
volution, a great event, but a human 
transaction, and the arrangement of man; 
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but what is here claimed, is the dispensa- 
tion of the Almighty; the revolution 
does not repeal the New Testament; 
the revolution, properly understood, is 
the victory of civil and religious liberty, 
not over a sect, but over a tyranny. 
When the Roman Catholics cease to sup- 
port that tyranny, they are entitled to 
the benefits of the revolution; it is said, 
that the oath and declaration framed at 
the revolution were intended to be final, 
parliament says otherwise; the House of 
Lords in its resolution of 1705, says 
otherwise; in the act of the Scotch 
Union, it declares that the oath and de- 
claration were not to be final ; again, par- 
liament in the act of the Irish Union, 
declares that the oath and declaration 
were not to be final. You will observe 
that this declaration is conventional ; in 
order to obtain the approbation of the 
Roman Catholics in favor of the Union, 
they were informed by parliament that 
their exclusion [was not final; so that 
instead of a covenant amongst the Pro- 
testants against the Roman Catholics for 
their final exclusion, there is a covenant 
of the Protestants, with the Roman Ca- 
tholics, against their final exclusion; 
therefore the arguinent is nothing less 
than a proposal to break that covenant: 
I have understated the force of the Ro- 
man Catholic case on this part of the ar- 
gument; the oath and declaration were 
not only not intended to be a final exclu- 
sion of the Roman Catholic, but did not 
purpose to exclude the Roman Catholics 
finally, but directed its rigour against 
such as refused to abjure the temporal 
power of the pope ;—such is the act of 
1793. Now this description does not 
comprehend the present race of Roman 
Catholics, and therefore they do not 
come within the meaning of the exclu- 
sion, such is the act of 1793; it contains 
three principles: it condemns the oath 
and declaration; it repeals the oath and 
declaration in the instance of Scotland; 
and it declares that Roman Catholics in 
general did not come within the purview 
of the act of exclusion. Gentlemen talk 
of a Protestant constitution ;—it seems 
they prescribe for a Protestant constitu- 
tion:—What;—for a constitution in 
favour of the Protestants before the ex- 
istence of the Protestant religion ?—bap- 
tism is no title “oe may call your son 
George Brunswick, but that does not 
give him the crown;—the component 
parts of the constitution are not ex- 
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clusively Protestant :—the Peers are not 
exclusively Protestant ;—the Commons 
are not exclusively Protestant ;—the Irish 
electors are not exclusively Protestant ;— 
and yet they are a part of the Commons: 
you are not to confound the third estate 
with the House in which that third estate 
is represented, or to suppose that the 
Commons are only the representatives, 
and not the electors: but Protestant con- 
stitution is a good name, and excites the 
feelings without any meaning annexed; 
so they answer the Gospel; their evan- 
gelical duty is stated; it is said the 
Gospel ordains that you should love your 
enemies,—they reply,—the battle of the 
Boyne ;—the Revolution of 88—and the 
glorious memory of king William; thus 
they answer the Gospel ts toasts, which 
tickle the brain without reaching the un- 
derstanding, and produce intoxication in- 
stead of conviction. 

They speak of Ireland: it is a common 
case of colonization, except where your 
policy made it peculiar; you made an 
exclusive system, and prevented your 
own amalgamation; when they say the 
Irish are disaffected, I deny it, but if 
they are, who made them so ?—not their 
five additional sacraments, it must have 
been then their oppression; you acquit 
oppression, and convict their religion, 
and bearing false witness against the 
people, their detractors desire two 
things, to get a monopoly of all the 
good things in this life, and in the next 
glory everlasting. 

They have been at this work for ages ; 
they have gotten the land, established 
our religion, and disqualified the ma- 
jority; we have given them good reason 
for so doing, by assuring them of the 
idolatry of their faith, the treason of 
their politics, and the perfidy of their 
religion: and unable to reconcile a per- 
verse generation, we desire barracks and 
an army ; this is the account men give of 
the result of their politics in Ireland, and 
in this account they do justice neither to 
the Roman Catholics nor to themselves. 
The Protestants in Ireland are not 
tyrants,—the Roman Catholics are not 
rebels,—and the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics form a fine race of men: the 
Protestants have in many instances saved 
to the Catholics their inheritance, and in 
general respected their persons, the Irish 
heart, better than the law, rescued hu- 
manity from the barbarity of the statute: 
make it a point of spirit, and the Irish 
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will yield nothing ; refer it to his heart, 
and he has the softness of a woman; 
even the most violent have frequently 
acted with the milk of a Christian, 
though they have argued with the fury of 
an idiot. The Protestants have petitioned 
in great numbers, and in great respecta- 
pry it is impossible not to take notice 
of the good conduct of the chief magis- 
trate of Dyblin, the lord mayor, who 
acted with temper, firmness, and libe- 
rality the good conduct of the govern- 
ment, and the chief secretary, who I 
now see on the opposite bench, and whom 
I hope long to see in the situation that he 
holds. 

The petitioners against the Roman Ca- 
tholics,—many of them I know ;—many 
of them I personally regard ;—I would 
ask them, do they really think their fellow- 
subjects should te excluded on account 
of extreme unction ?—certainly not: for 
transubstantiation ?—certainly not: and 
yet their application, if strictly taken, 
would, and for no better reason, deprive 
them of their civil rights for ever. It 
would go, as far as concerns two-thirds of 
their fellow citizens, to a perpetual repeal 
of the gospel : the standard of constitution 
which = frame, would be at least as fatal 
to themselves as to the Roman Catholics ; 
for it is the Revolution of 1688, in which 
their country was deprived of both trade 
and the exclusive power of her own par- 
liament ; and it was not till one hundred 
years after, when Ireland recovered her 
trade and her liberty. They will observe 
also that there was no law against the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics into the Irish 
parliament at the time of the Revolution, 
nor did any law take place till near one 
hundred years after; they have then 
chosen a period as the standard of their 
rights, when the Roman Catholics were 
not excluded from seats in parliament by 
law, and when the whole country was de- 
prived of trade and liberty, by power. 

But it is said, an arrangement is impos- 
sible: to take away privilege, it seems: 
then is easy; but to restore,—to retrieve 
the diabolical course—there is the diffi- 
culty. Not the ability and sound judg- 
ment of Mr. Ponsonby—(I will name the 
committee )—not the modest truth of Mr. 
Elliot’s intellect ; not the refining genius 
of Mr. Windham ; not the strenuous ca- 
pacity of Mr. Whitbread; nor the all- 
enlightened perfection of sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s understanding ;—these men were 
of the Committee to frame the bill; they 
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are now great authorities to support it; 
authorities canonized by death; but I 
do not despair; my right hon. friend still 
lives ; the trusty constitutional hand that 
drew the bill still lives ;—the noble lord, 
his enemies must allow him abilities, he 
lives: the luminary by his side, he lives’; 
and the good ameliorator of the lot of 
Africa, he lives) What then is the tre- 
mendous obstacle, to overcome which we 
boast our incapacity? It is a declaration 
that the majority of Christians are idola- 
tors ; that our good ally, the emperor of 
Austria, is an idolator ; that our good ally 
the emperor of Russia, is an idolator ; that 
our good ally, the king of France, is an 
idolator: that the king of Portugal, for 
whom we have been fighting so britliantly, 
is an idolator. Saying this, we announce 
that we have crowned idolatry in Italy; 
that we have given idolatry new vigour in 
France; and have planted idolatry in Ca- 
nada. This declaration is one obstacle, 
the oath of supremacy the other. The 
latter means to abjure any foreign power 
of any kind, coactive, coercive, or com- 
pulsory ; affecting any jurisdiction of what 
sort soever in this realm. The Roman 
Catholic might take that oath properly 
explained :—Will you try him? Would 
you explain that oath so as to give the 
crown the benefit of what is called his 
complete allegiance? There are two 


oaths, then, in the way of their emancipa- 
tion; the one, the oath of supremacy, 
which, if properly explained, the Roman 
Catholic would take ; the other the declar- 
ation, which every Protestant should wish 
to repeal: to repeal the one, and to ex- 
plain the other, with such circumstances 
and accompaniments as may be held to be 
necessary, are motions that will be sub- 
mitted to the committee; refusing them, 
you will have refused your own security. 
It is farther argued, that all this will 
not satisfy ; that is to say, to obey the 
word of God, commanding us to love one 
another, will not satisfy; as far as any 
thing is personal to the Almighty, they 
are ready ; but farther, they beg to de- 
cline, and they make a compromise with 
their maker; they praise God, and damn 
one another. When gentlemen have said 
that the bill of a former year gave univer- 
sal dissatisfaction, they go farther than 
they are warranted ; the laity did not give 
any general expression of dissatisfaction ; 
some Catholic bishops certainly did, but 
they had before expressed their satisfac- 
tion, and approved of the bill; and you 
(VOL. XL.) 
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will observe, when the pope objects to 
the Regium Exequatur, he shows that you 
may take it if you please, as other princes 
have done, and he cannot help it. 

Gentlemen object that the bill gave 
every thing. How then could it give ge- 
neral dissatisfaction? Certainly not on 
account of the two exceptions in it, the 
seals and the lord lieutenancy, for they 
are the patrons of Protestant livings. Now 
to tell a Roman Catholic that he cannot 
be trusted with an office, is to tell him he 
is a bad subject ; but to tell him he can- 
not be a Protestant patron, is only to tell 
him he is a Roman Catholic. 

There are those who disapprove of the 
Veto, and detest emancipation ; if you wait 
until you can reconcile these, you will wait 
forever ; because you cannotsatisfy all, you 
will satisfy none. Recollect that the ques- 
tion here, is not merely a question of pub- 
lic satisfaction, but a question of public 
service ; and not only a question of public 
service, but a question of religious duty, 
and then the argument is, you must take 
the pleasure of the crowd, before you 
obey the Almighty. When I say the 
crowd, I mean a crowd of sectaries. 
When we consider obedience a human 
law, we ask is it on the roll? But when 
we consider the law of God, we ask—is it 
convenient? How will it please the 
prince? How will it answer our interest 
in the corporation? How will it serve 
us on our elections? We try the wisdom 
of God by the folly of man, as we did his 
person ; and decide against both by a pre- 
sumption, which is blasphemous. 

Gentlemen call this a question of em- 
pire ; the gospel is not a question of em- 
pire; it is the highest possible command 
pronounced by infinite power; it is the 
highest imaginable interest pronounced 
by infinite wisdom ; as the empire swerves 
from it, she falters; as she stands by it, 
she prospers. 

It is objected that the Irish are below 
the privileges which this emancipation 
would confer; [ scorn to answer it; ’tis 
you must answer it ; it would say that you 
have governed the Irish so ill, as to put 
them below the blessings of a free consti- 
tution : you have given the elective fran- 
chise to those whom you thus describe, 
and refuse to give the representative to 
those who do not come within that de- 
scription : they want bread, you say not 
privilege, and you give them neither. The 
objection that they have not a love for a 
mee) I despise also. What? in these 
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walls to say so? that have witnessed their 
confirmation of Magna Charta thirty 
times ; and in this city of the Tower, that 
guards that sacred instrument? There 
are now extant of those who trace them- 
selves to the signature of the charter two 
families ; they are Roman Catholics; they 
are petitioners also, and desire to share 
that liberty which their ancestors gave 
you; you complain of imperfect allegiance 
make it perfect, and explain the oath of 
supremacy ; their allegiance is as perfect 
as that of Austria, that of France, or that 
of any other Roman Catholic country, 
who all furnish an experimental proof of 
ample allegiance : ’tis said, the Protestant 
church in Ireland is established by the 
articles of Union, and therefore, that the 
Roman Catholic people should be disqua- 
litied ; the framers of the union were not 
of that opinion; they said, that the Ro- 
man Catholic emancipation would be the 
probable result of the Union—on what 
ground then do you place the Protestant 
church by that argument ?—You make it 
incompatible with the civil rights of the 
people who pay that church; you make it 
incompatible with your own gospel; you 
place the Protestant church in yaa op- 
position to the gospel on one hand, and 
the people on the other; you said, that 
when we urged the fewness of their num- 
bers to sit in parliament, we allowed their 
unfitness ; no :—it is a question of propor- 
tion, not of goodness or badness; you 
would not have all the members Scotch, 
or Irish, or English, but a proportion of 
each representing their respective inter- 
ests. This question has been now un- 
der consideration for forty years, from 
the right hon. member (Mr. Foster), 
whom I see opposite, who resisted it with 
great ability and great temper also, to the 
other right hon. member, a late secretary, 
who opposed it on a former occasion, ina 
speech replete with ability set off by the 
brightness of his talents, the suavity of his 
manners, and the excellence of his cha- 
racter: upon that occasion I was not very 
kindly dealt with by some of our own side; 
their criticism upon me was not hand- 
some; I answer it by referring to my 
speech. 

In the course of these debates two great 
points have been obtained which should 
settle the question for ever; the one is 
the confession of its antagonists, the other, 
the experiment of its safety: they have 
said, that with equal privileges, the popu- 
lation draws power ; then there is an end 
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of their opposition, for the population of 
the two islands is Protestant four to one ; 
the Protestant ascendancy would there- 
fore be established, by the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics; and increased, 
inasmuch as where the different parts of 
the community have their natural place, 
the strength of the part is the strength of 
the whole. You must consider the pro- 
gress of amalgamation ; you must consider 
also, that in addition to their numbers, 
the property, particularly the landed pro- 
perty, is beyond comparison Protestant ; 
you are to consider that the crown is ex- 
clusively Protestant ; you are to consider 
that the seat of legislature is Protestant ; 
you are to consider that the number of 
members from the Roman Catholic part 
of the empire, cannot equal a sixth part 
of the representation in one House, still 
less in the other, even were we to suppose 
that the whole number were Roman Ca- 
tholics, which is impossible. 

But the antagonists say, that in Ireland 
the Roman Catholic ascendancy will be 
established ; I answer, not unless it be es- 
tablished in England, for there is but one 
ascendancy, and that ascendancy acts 
here. Gentlemen say, it would be Pro- 
testant England, Presbyterian Scotland, 
and Catholic Ireland ;—not more than it 
is so now; with this difference, however, 
that it is now disqualified Ireland, and of 
course discontented Ireland. Gentlemen 
say, that the property in Ireland would 
change, and become Roman Catholic. 
Why so? Not in consequence of the 
emancipation; to make them members 
of parliament, or to make them officers, 
is not a change of property; if such a 
change takes place, it must be from the 
freedom of trade, and the right of pur- 
chase; you do not mean to take awa 
that ; you do not mean to restore thegavel, 
and repeal the act of 1781, which gave 
them the freehold? Their proposition, 
then, is this: —by the laws which they do 
not propose to repeal, the property of 
Ireland must become Roman Catholic ;— 
to guard against the evil consequences, 
they propose to disqualify the property, 
and render hostile the landed proprietors 
of Ireland. I cannot say what would be 
the best constitution for Ireland, but L 
am sure that would be the worst. 

While gentlemen were talking of the 
permanency of an imaginary balance, 
two quantities, and those not very in- 
considerable, went out of the scale; 
the navy and army. In the year 1807, 
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a noble lord then the minister, brought 
into the Mouse, a bill extending the 
right of holding certain military commis- 
sions to his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects; it was exclaimed,—turn him 
out! What! a Roman Catholic com- 
mand a regiment? a Roman Catho- 
lic command a ship? The church is un- 
done !—turn out the bill !—turn out the 
minister, and excite the people! two years 
ago, another minister brought in a bill, 
giving the Roman Catholics the navy and 
army. ‘The bill was read a first time, it 
was read a second time, committed, re- 
ported, read a third time, and passed 
without any opposition whatever: it was 
sent to the Lords, read, committed, and 
passed ; the mitre nodded its unanimous 
approbation, the bill received the royal 
assent; the next morning, the Tower of 
London was observed not to have fallen, 
the spires and steeples of Oxford and 
Cambridge persisted to stand, the arch- 
bishop of York, the bishop of Bangor, 
were alive, and not only alive, but alive 
with undiminished health and income. 
The safety of the state, and the prosperity 
of the church, proved the futility of our 
wisdom, the folly of our fears, and the 
unreality of those alarms that would, for 
the safety of the state, exclude one-fourth 
of the people. 

You have, in argument, settled the 
question ; or will you say, that the Roman 
Catholic cannot be trusted with a vote, 
but may with the navy of England ?— 
don't give him the pope’s comitatus, but 
he may have the army, he may be com- 
mander-in-chief, but don’t make him an 
alderman. The navy and the army con- 
sist of * * * * thousand, these he may 
command; but here draw the line, don’t 
give him political power, nothing, except 
his majesty’s forces by sea and land. I 
say in argument you have settled the 
question ; and when you shall have settled 
it in law, you will not only have enfran- 
chised the Roman Catholic religion, you 
will have ameliorated your own. ‘The 
tendency of the opposition to the Catholic 
claims, was to put the Gospel into 
oblivion,—to narrow universal benevo- 
lence to a sect,—to take from the Deity 
his attributes, to give him their own,—to 
make him a partial and. penal God, the 
minister of their spleen and their ambition. 
There were, I say, some, who disposed to 
mix a little acrimony in their religion, went 
on their knees with contumelious humility. 
and held in scorn the publican who prayed 
at their side. 
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You will now have an opportunity of 
restoring to God his attributes, and to our 
sects, the morality, the sublimity, and the 
amenity of the Gospel: the exclusive sys- 
tem has become peculiar to you: it is not 
so in France: it is not so in Austria: it 
is not so in Holland: it is not so in Hun- 
gary: but in England: in free, in liberal, 
in enlightened England : but then you say, 
aye, let arbitrary countries give civil and 
religious liberty, but let a free country 
disqualify a fourth of its people, and as- 
sume to the remainder a monopoly of the 
Godhead. Recollect, that you are for- 
feiting your great prerogative of taking 
the lead in liberating the human mind: 
other nations, in arts which accomplish 
and grace mankind, excelled you; they 
danced, they sung; but the stating cou- 
rageous truths; the breaking political or 
metaphysical chains ; that was the robust 
accomplishment of your country; we 
have heard of divers anomalies in your 
policy, your treaties, your subsidies and 
your prayers; but the great anomaly is 
yourself. The continent lay flat before 
your late rival; the Prussians had dis- 
solved ; the Austrians had retired ; the iron 
genius of Russia had retired ; the power of 
France had come to the water edge; 
when, behold, from a cloudy speck in the 
West, the avenging genius of this country 
issues forth, clutching ten thousand thun- 
ders: breaks the spell of France: stops 
the flying fortunes of Europe: sweeps 
the sea; rights the globe, and retires in a 
flame of glory: and, while the planet is in 
admiration and amaze at its genius and 
originality, England turns school divine, 
has a bye battle about extreme unction, 
and swears its friends are a pack of ido- 
lators. 

Our prince is on the part of his father 
the supreme head of the church; we are 
his national council, and have a right to 
advise him: I avail myself of that privi- 
lege, and say to him, My Prince, My 
Master, you must take the lead in the de- 
liverance of your people; your predeces- 
sor, the Plantagenet, conquered on the 
continent, so have you: but then they 
confirmed the great charter thirty times : 
your other predecessor, the Tudor, saved 
Holland, so have you; but thenshe passed 
good laws without number : the Hanover, 
and under your direction, has carried 
Europe on his back; but then a great 
work still remains for the fulfilment of his 
glory, a fourth part of your subjects are 
now before you. Come, the destinies of 
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the house of Hanover are waiting for 
you; come, be the emancipator of the 
Catholics, as you have been the deliverer 
of Europe, and look in the face the Plan- 
sagunes and the Tudor. I move you, Sir, 
«« That this House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consi- 
der the state of the laws by which oaths 
or declarations are required to be taken 
or made as qualifications for the enjoy- 
ment of offices, and the exercise of civil 
functions, so far as the same affect his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, and 
whether it would be expedient in any and 
what manner to alter or modify the same, 
and subject to what provisions and regu- 
lations.’ 

Mr. Croker spoke to the following 
effect :* 

Sir :—I rise to second the motion. I 
feel that I owe some apology to the 
House, for venturing to solicit its atten- 
tion at so early a stage in the debate ; but 
I trustthat that apology willbe found in the 
nature of the considerations which I shall 
have to offer to its attention. ‘These con- 
siderations appear to me to be of serious 
importance ; and as I am not aware that 
they have been hitherto stated in parlia- 
ment, I am anxious to submit them thus 
early to the candid examination of the 
House, and toa fair and full discussion 
by those who may follow me in the de- 
bate. 

In tracing, as I have lately had occasion 
to do, the stream of pains and penalties, 
from its source in the rugged times of our 
ancestors down to the present day, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the gra- 
dual character of mildness and mitigation 
which it has assumed. The law raged in 
the higher periods of our history with the 
penal fury of a torrent; but as it de- 
scended into the valleys of cultivated life 
and civilization, it expanded itself into a 
wide and regular stream of beneficence. 
So much indeed has been done by gradual 
concession, and by the silent and concili- 
atory operation of time, that a great por- 
tion of what the Catholic asks, and of 
what the Protestant hesitates to grant, has 
been already virtually conceded ; and, by 
complying with the request of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow subjects, we shall 
now be only perfecting the course in 
which our ancestors have led the way. 

The part of the law to which the right 


* From the original edition printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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hon. gentleman has called the attention of 
the House, though latest in point of date, 
naturally offers itself as the first object of 
attention. That measure [57 George 3rd, 
c. 92.] was introduced into the House of 
Lords about two years ago, by a noble 
friend of mine (lord Melville) ; and I had 
the honour of recommending it to the at- 
tention of this House. The right hon. 
gentleman, my right hon. friend, I hope 
I may be permitted to call him, has trul 
stated that this act passed through bot 
Houses without any opposition; and it is 
also true, as he said, that its virtual oper- 
ation is to open all the honours and emo- 
luments of the naval and military services 
to his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
But the right hon. gentleman is a little 
mistaken, in thinking that the proposition 
which, at a former period, and in different 
hands, had excited such a spirit of anxious 
and successful opposition throughout the 
whole country, was precisely the same, or, 
in law, of exactly similar effect, with the 
late measure. The truth is, that the last 
act does not alter, nor affect to alter, the 
law as it stood at the time of passing it; 
but it recites, that doubts exist as to the 
state of the law, and that the practice of 
administering the Test Oaths and Declara- 
tions to the officers of the army, having 
been long disused, though it continues to 
be enforced against officers of the navy, 
it is desirable to clear ap those doubts, 
and assimilate, by a distinct enactment, 
the regulations of the two great branches 
of our military service. 

I, for my own part, doubted, and still 
doubt, that any legislative measure was 
necessary for this purpose, and I believed 
that at most a mere declaratory act would 
have been sufficient. But other persons, 
for whose judgments I was bound to feel, 
on every account, the greatest respect, 
were of a contrary opinion; and, as the 
difference between us did not all affect 
the real object which every one had in 
view, my noble friend and [ could have 
no difficulty in acceding to their wishes. 
That act therefore, though it is by some 
persons considered, erroneously I think, 
as the sole protection of the Catholic na- 
val or military officer, does not—if I am 
correct in my view of the general state of 
the law—place them in a different situa- 
tion from Catholics aspiring to hold any 
of the civil or legal offices of the country. 
I believe, and think I shall be able to show, 
that they are alike capable of holding civil 
and military ollice; and (to put my opt- 
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nion in the strongest possible form) that 
the same operation of law, under which a 
Roman Catholic might have become a ge- 
neral officer, would enable him to become 
Jord chancellor of England. 

I feel that this assertion may excite 
some degree of surprise; and I own that I 
should not venture to make it, if, after the 
most mature examination of my own, and 
acommunication with several gentlemen 
highly capable of judging upon such a 
subject, 1 were not convinced of the truth 
of the position; I may be mistaken, but 
I venture to think (however the law ma 
be ultimately found to stand), that I shall 
be able to show so much of reason, or at 
least of colour, for my opinion, as will in- 
duce any impartial mind to decide, that 
there should be an investigation into the 
subject, and that we ought to be satis- 
fied before we proceed in the angry al- 
ternation of claims and refusals, what is 
the real state of the question on which 
we are debating. Such an inquiry, the 
motion, which I have had the honour to 
second, is meant to obtain ; and it is with 
this object, and not with a view dogma- 
tically to establish any opinions of my 
own, that I shall proceed in my observa- 
tions. 

I fear that I shall have to apologize to 
the House for not being able to lay be- 
fore it, with as much brevity and clear- 
ness as I ought, the state of this case; 
but when I mention that there are, I be- 
lieve, not less than one hundred and fifty 
statutes which apply to this subject, some 
of which, though expired, must be re- 
ferred to as commentaries upon the rest ; 
others of which are repealed in a small, 
and others still in a greater part of their 
enactments ; some prescribing one oath, 
and one declaration, and others, contem- 
poraneous, prescribing other oaths, and 
other declarations; when, I say, the law 
is to be traced through such a mass of 
various, not to say discordant and con- 
tradictory materials, it can hardly be ex- 
pected, that my habits and avocations 
should enable me to reduce such a chaos 
into luminous order, or to lay down with 
confidence what the result of this multi- 
tudinous legislation may be at the present 
day. I can only say, that I have given 
the subject such a degree of attention as 
has satisfied my own mind, and I now 
shall submit my course of argument to the 
indulgence of the House. 

I shall, for the present, pass over all 
the mass of enactments which took place 
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before the accession of the House of 
Brunswick ; a period, when, if I may use 
the expression, we took a new lease of 
the constitution. I need only state, that 
Roman Catholics, or, as they are univer- 
sally called in the earlier acts, Papists, are 
excluded from public office by the opera- 
tion of certain oaths and declarations 
which the holders of office are required to 
take, and which assert certain religious 
tenets, in which a conscientious Roman 
Catholic cannot acquiesce. This is so 
true, that we well remember that a learned 
doctor (Duigenan), who on former occa- 
sions took the lead in opposing all con- 
cession to the Catholics, told us, with 
great simplicity, “ that we did not ex- 
clude the Catholics, but that they ex- 
cluded themselves, by refusing to take 
the oaths which we proffered to them.’ 
The disabilities, then, may be considered 
as caused wholly by these oaths and de- 
clarations. 

The statute which first prescribed the 
oaths as they at present exist, and which 
is, as I believe, the principal one new in 
force on this point, is the lst George Ist, 
stat. 2, cap.13. This act (amongst a 
variety of other matter which was merely 
temporary, and with which I need not 
trouble the House) provides, that all per- 
sons holding any office, civil or military, 
or any place of emolument or trust (enu- 
merating all possible cases with great 
care), shall, within three months after 
they shall have entered upon any such 
place or office, take and subscribe in one 
of the courts at Westminster, or at the 
general quarter sessions of the peace, the 
oaths in the statute set-forth, namely, the 
oath of allegiance, the oath of supremacy, 
and the oath of abjuration. 

By a subsequent act of the 9th George 
2nd, cap. 31, it is provided, that instead 
of the period of three months given by 
the statute of George Ist, a period of six 
calendar months shall be allowed for qua- 
lification ; and it is farther provided, that 
the declaration against transubstantiation, 
enacted by the 25th Charles 2nd, eap. 2, 
shall also be made at the same time, 
Thus, then, Catholics are not excluded 
from any of the offices of the state, but 
are incapable of continuing to hold them, 
unless they shall qualify themselves with- 
in six calendar months. 

And now, Sir, commences a new series 
of legislation on this subject. From that 
very year in which this remarkable exten- 
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tion was made, the wisdom of parliament 
has been pleased annually to pass what 
has been commonly called « The Act of 
Indemnity.” This act recites the acts 
imposing the oaths of qualification, and 
the declaration against transubstantiation; 
and enacts, that any person who may 
have, before the passing of such act, neg- 
lected or omitted to so qualify himself, 
shall not be liable to any pain or pe- 
nalty resulting from his omission or neg- 
lect, provided he shall qualify before 
the 25th of March then next ensuing. 
And, as a benevolent care has been taken 
that each new act should pass before the 
day specified in the former act, the whole, 
taken together, amount to (what it would 
seem the legislature intended them to be) 
a complete indemnity, and a virtual sus- 
pension of all the acts of penalty. 

I am not unaware that these acts would 
not protect a person who should offend, 
and be ———— to final judgment be- 
tween the passing of one act and another ; 


but when we recollect that the offence |. 


can not be committed before the expira- 
tion of six calendar months after the 
acceptance of office, and that the obtain- 
ing of final judgment is the affair, in any 
case of some months, and in most cases 
of many months, it is evident that, for 
all ordinary purposes and cases, the 
indemnity acts are a perfect and uninter- 
rupted cover. If they are not so, and if 
a contrary doctrine is now to be esta. 
blished, it will lead to the enforcement of 
penalties, not upon the Catholics, but 
oe the great mass of Protestant holders 
of office, who—under the faith of those 
acts of indemnity, under the common and 
uncontradicted opinion of their intent 
and effect, and under a century of impu- 
nity—have exercised their various offices, 
without qualification on their part, or 
without question on that of others. 

This part of the subject leads me to 
state to the House a remarkable instance 
of the mistakes which have existed as to 
the state of the law, and of the necessity 
of coming to a clear understanding upon 
the subjeet. I must recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the able statement 
by which Mr. Fox introduced for the first 
time this important subject to the imperial 

arliament; that statement, Sir, is an 
instance of the luminous brevity with 
which that great orator stated his posi- 
tions, and the abundant eloquence with 
which he so brilliantly illustrated them. 

He states that the disabilities affecting 
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the Catholics might now be reduced to 
two great heads, Ist, Their exclusion 
from civil and military offices. 2nd. 
Their exclusion from parliament. In ex- 
planation of the first point, Mr. Fox stated, 
that, “though the subordinate commis- 
sions in the navy and army were open ta 
the Catholic, the ranks of admiral, and 
general were denied to them.”—The con- 
fusion of the law misled Mr. Fox. At 
the time when he spoke, all the honours 
of the army were, in fact, alike open to 
the Catholics, and all the ranks of the 
navy alike closed against them. 
Again—in pursuing this subject, Mr. 
Fox, with that happy and instructive plea- 
santry with which he sometimes illustrated 
the gravest subjects, imagined two lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty assembled 
at their board for the care of the public 
interests ; * but instead of discussing the 
propriety of dispatching a fleet to oppose 
our enemies in the Mediterranean, or to 
rotect our colonies and commerce in the 
est Indies, imagine,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fox, “ our two admirals employing them- 
selves in an argument upon transubstan- 
tiation ??—Sir, Mr. Fox knew well the 
importance of the great office to which 
he alluded. —He well knew the uncon- 
trolled power of the high admiral over the 
most disposable and not least effective 
portion of the national force. He knew 
that the navy was the first object to 
which James 2nd, on his accession, at- 
tached himself. He knew that he and 
his popish advisers clung to it to the last. 
He was aware that is was the first object 
of the solicitude of king William—and he 
was well convinced that the loyalty and 
devotion of the navy is, in all times and 
circumstances, of the most vital import- 
ance to the government of this country. 
No wonder then, Sir, that Mr. Fox should 
imagine that if there were any office in 
the state from which the Papist continued 
to be excluded; that if there were any 
department of power which they were 
or ought to be forbidden to wield, it would 
be the extensive, the almost unbounded, 
authority of the lord high admiral. But 
what is the fact? why, that, within our 
memory, the commissioners for executing 
that office—in defiance of all the reasons 
which I have just stated, and in the teeth 
of all the penalties which we are told are 
in vigour—have disregarded both, and 
have in no one instance qualified them-. 
selves according to law. ; 
These observations. I trust, will be a 
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sufficient apology for my endeavour to 
engage the House{to free the Statute 
book from a state of perplexity which 
could thus mislead the almost universal 
information, and almost miraculous saga- 
city of Mr. Fox. They will also, I hope, 
serve to excuse any errors or inaccuracies 
into which I cell may fall, in the exa- 
mination of so complex a subject. When 
1 call the subject complex, I do not mean 
to say, that the result is not clear. On 
the contrary, I have been already able to 
explain in a few words, and I hope intel- 
ligibly, what I consider the present state 
of the law to be; but, in coming to this 
result, I have been obliged to wade through 
a mass of obsolete and antiquated legisla- 
tion, which I am not sure that I always 
comprehended, and which I confess that 
ig be exceedingly puzzled to ex- 
ain. 

4 Against the plain argument which I 
found on the combination of the Ist of 
George Ist, the 9th George 2nd, and the 
annual Indemnity bills, corroborated by 
the facts which I have connected with 
them, I cannot foresee what solid objec- 
tion can be made. I do honestly assure 
the House that I am not talking for vic- 
tory in the spirit of a party. Iam stating, 
as fairly as I can, the merits of the case ; 
and if my hon. friends who are to follow 
me should be able to show that my argu- 
ment is fallacious, and that I jhave de- 
ceived the House, I trust I shall be be- 
lieved, when I say that I first deceived 
myself. 

This very liability to error is one of m 
arguments—if, with all the attention whic 
I have directed towards this subject I 
should have failed in unravelling its details ; 
if no research can guide us, and if no 
authority will direct us to a clear view of 
the true state of the law, I ask, confi- 
dently ask, is it not high time to have a 
committee of investigation? It has, in- 
deed, been surmised that some ancient 
and almost-forgotten statutes may be still 
in being, though they are not in force ; 
statutes which, when raised from the dead, 
may be found inconsistent with my view 
of the question; and I have heard the 
Qualification act of the Ist of William and 
Mary, cap. 8. (by which the qualification 
is made a condition precedent to the ac- 
ceptance of office, and not, as by the 
acts of George, a condition subsequent), 
mentioned, as likely to have this effect. 
Iam ready to meet this argument; and, 
to meet it more fully, will admit that 
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the act in question has not been express] 
repealed; but then I insist that it has 
been virtually abrogated; and that, to 
suppose it in force would lead to a monhs- 
trous absurdity. 

In the first place, that act (as far as it 
relates to this subject), specifies only the 
oath of allegiance and the oath of supre- 
macy: now, both those oaths are (with 
only an alteration of the sovereign’s name, 
which I shall mention presently), re- 
enacted, word for word, by the acts 
of George. Can it be believed that it 
was the intention of rational legislators 
to oblige officers to take a set of oaths on 
their entry into office; and, under the 
severest penalties, to oblige them to take 
over again the self-same oaths, next day, 
or at latest within three months after ? 
Such a notion is manifestly absurd. But 
the alteration to which I have alluded, 
made in the oath of George Ist, sets this 
in a still stronger light. The oath of 
allegiance in the Ist William and Mar 
must be taken “in the express se 
following,” or, as it is in another place 
stated, “in the following words, and no 
other :’—‘* I promise and swear that I 
will be faithful, and bear true allegiance, 
to their majesties king William and queen 
Mary.” The act of George, as was ob- 
viously necessary, alters this oath, so that 
the officer shall not be obliged to testify 
his adherence to the deceased king and 
queen of happy memory, but shall 
‘¢ swear to bear true allegiance to his ma- 
jesty king George.” 

Now, Sir, let me observe that the ex- 
traordinary and minute accuracy of the 
statute of William and Mary, in using the 
terms, ‘* these express words, and no 
other,” is, I believe, wholly unprece- 
dented. I do not recollect any other in- 
stance of the use of such a form, nor dol 
well see what possible use it could have 
been; except, indeed, it were to guard 
against the very argument which I am 
now combating. If the oaths of the 
statute of William and Mary be in force, 
they are in force in these express words, 
‘in these express words: ‘ I promise to 
‘ bear true allegiance to king William and 
‘ queen Mary,’ and no other.” 


There is also, Sir, another important 


consideration. This act of William and 
Mary is not mentioned in any of the hun- 
dred indemnity bills which have been 
passed, though these bills profess to cover 


all the acts which could dis-. 


quiet the minds of any of his majesty’s 
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subjects,” and though they recite acts 
both prior and posterior to the act in 
uestion. If the legislature had consi- 

red it as still existing, they could not 
have failed to enumerate it with all the 
other acts in the indemnity bills. These 
considerations appear to me conclusive 
that the act of William and Mary was 
not considered as surviving that of Geo.1st. 

But even if I should admit, (which I 
poy that it did survive, I can still 
show, that though not recited, it is cover- 
ed by the acts of indemnity ;—for those 
acts protect the parties, not only against 
the statutes which they recite, but against 
“all other statutes whatsoever ;”? so that 
by no possible construction can it happen 
that persons shall be liable to be, “ dis- 
quieted” by any galvanic revival of this 
statute of William and Mary. The same 
reasoning will apply, with at least equal 
force, to the several acts of Elizabeth, and 
her immediate successors, which pres- 
cribed tests and qualifications; and I, 
therefore, shall not weary the House, and 
perplex the argument by a detailed exa- 
mination of them. 

But it will be alleged, perhaps, that the 
Indemnity act, on which [ build so much, 
is but an act of sufferance, granted by the 
indulgence of parliament, and liable to be 
interrupted in its discretion: I admit it; 
and therefore I am far from saying that 
the state of the law is conclusive and sa- 
tisfactory. I admit that, even if it be as 
I represent it, the Catholic would hold 
the rights, which I consider him to pos- 
sess, by a precarious tenure; and I fur- 
ther admit that, with such a precarious 
tenure, he would not be satisfied; but 
then on the other hand, I shall shew to 
the Protestant of the present day, that 
this system of indulgence has been grow- 
ing, by gradual relaxations, for one hun- 
dred and thirty years; and that the “ wis- 
dom of our ancestors” to which so many 
appeals have been made on the other side 
of the question, ought rather to be consi- 
dered as sanctioning the more liberal 
views of this subject which I am inclined 
to take. The act of Indemnity is indeed 
called an annual act; but when I see it 
re-producing itself, and, if I may use such 
a metaphor, flowering for eighty-six years 
successively and without interruption, I 
think I may venture to call it rather a 
perennial than an annual. 

Let us see then what the opponents of 
the Catholics must do, if they wish to 
exclude them from civil office: they must 
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stop the next indemnity bill; they must 
interrupt a course of legislation which is 
almost coeval with the reign of the house 
of Brunswick,—and they must do so for 
the purpose of securing the Protestant 
succession! They must turn back the 
stream of experience which has run for 
near a century in this channel of indul- 
gence,—and they must do it under the 
pretence of adhering to the wisdom of 
their ancestors! 

Upon the excluding oaths and declara- 
tions themselves, I shall now make a few 
observations, which, though they will not 
affect the legal obligation to take these 
tests, may yet serve to elucidate and ex- 
plain the reasons which may have induced 
the legislature to insist upon them in the 
earlier times, and to suspend them in the 
later. The first of these is the oath of 
supremacy. ‘The meaning and intention 
with which we are called upon, now-a- 
days, to take this oath, must be very dif- 
ferent from those with which it was origi- 
nally enacted. It is no great recommen- 
dation of it to state that it owes its origin 
to that enlightened and beneficient law- 
—_ king Henry the 8th; and even by 
1im it was only enacted for the purpose of 
establishing a political principle, which, 
however dubious in those early days, has 
been for centuries unquestioned and un- 
denied, viz., that the king is the supreme 
head of the church of England. Durin 
the struggles of the infant church, an 
when men’s minds were unfixed and un- 
formed to any class of ecclesiastical policy 
different from that of the church of Rome 
the admission on oath of the king’s supre- 
macy may have been a ——- mea- 
sure. But since it is now only taken by 
Protestants, andas, without it, the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation would suf- 
fice to exclude the Catholics, it seems idle 
to continue to impose it upon us, even if 
there were no intrinsic objection to it; 
but, there is, I think, a most serious inter~ 
nal objection, which a conscientious Pro- 
testant may have, to take, in the days of 
king George the 3rd, this oath of king 
Henry the 8th. In this oath he is now 
calied upon to swear “ that he does not 
believe that the Pope or any other foreign 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiri« 
tual, within this realm.” 

This may have been, as I have said 
very proper in the times in which the law 
was framed, and even in the succeeding, 
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reigns, a8 long as tlie original state of 
it was high treason 
to write or preach the Pope’s authority, 
—while it was high treason for a — 
priest to tarry three days in England,— 
while it was high treason to be reconciled 
with the church of Rome, —while, inshort, 
pains and penalties, of all denominations 
and degrees, from the greatest to the 
lowest, were enacted, to terrify the very 
name of Roman Catholic out of England ; 
—then undoubtedly the pope had not, and 
no Protestant would say that he ought to 
have, “ any ecclesiastical or spiritual au- 
thority within these realms.” But when 
we have now, by law, tolerated the reli- 

ion of persons holding communion with 
the church of Rome,—when we acknow- 
ledge them by the names of Papist and 
Roman Catholic, both of which denomi- 
nations have a direct reference to foreign 
authority; when we have established by 
law and endowed by public money a col- 
lege for the education of Roman Catholic 
priests at Maynooth; and when we know 
that all these persons, and that this es- 
tablishment, acknowledged the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, how can we, I ask, 
assert, nay, swear, as a matter of fact, 
“ that he hath no spiritual authority within 
these realms?” Is it fit, Sir, in this age, 
that the Protestants of the church of Eng- 
land should be obliged to swear to that 
which can only be defended by some ca- 
suistical explanation, and by referring 
back, for the meaning of the words, to 
days, distant three centuries in point of 
time, and a thousand years in point of in- 
telligence and civilization. But this is 
not all; we have a parliamentary contra- 
diction of this oath, which no casuistry 
can explain away: and, what is very sin- 
gular, this contradiction,—which may well 
disturb the conseience of a Protestant,— 
arises out of a legislative concession 
made to quiet the conscience of the Ca- 
tholic! 

By the act called Sir J. Mitford’s Act, 
in England, and by the 33rd of the king, 
in Ireland, an oath is prescribed, by 
which the Catholic is enabled to testify 
his allegiance to the king, and entitle him- 
self to certain constitutional privileges. 
In this oath, framed with great care by the 
most zealous Protestants, the Catholic is 
required to swear, in the words (with 
one important change) of our oath of 
supremacy, ‘ that he does not believe 
that the pope, or any other foreign po- 
tentate, hath, or tow A to have, any tem- 
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poral or civil power or authority within 
this realm.” By this change of the im- 
portant and emphatical words, “ spiritual 
or ecclesiastical,” into those no less im- 
portant and emphatical, “ temporal or 
civil,” the legislature acknowledges, by a 
direct implication and necessary conse- 
quence, that over a great, a tolerated, and a 
privileged class of our fellow subjects with- 
in this realm, the pope hath spiritual and 
ecclesiastical authority ; and vas, Sir, I 
think I may venture to say, that this oath, 
first enacted and still maintained as a trap 
for the conscience of the Catholic, is, in 
fact, nothing else than a trap for the con- 
science of the Protestant. 

After my right hon. friend below me 

Mr. Grant), shall have proposed to the 

ouse a grant of public money for the 
education of Roman Catholic clergymen, 
how will he be able to reconcile it with his 
conscientious feelings, to swear that he 
believes that the pope hath no spiritual 
authority within this realm? And, above 
all, how can he or any man be satisfied 
with such an oath, when I state, that there 
is a clause in the act of the 40th of the 
king, chap. 85, for the better government 
of the Roman Catholic college of May- 
nooth, which expressly recognises and ex- 
cepts from the restrictive operations of 
the act, “ the exercise of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship thereof.” Can it be 
denied, that the spiritual authority of the 
pope is a part of the doctrine or discipline 
of the Roman Catholic religion? and, if 
it be so, is there common sense in making 
us forswear, under one act of parliament, 
what we acknowledge and assert in an- 
other? Nay, I recollect, that in a bill 
introduced into parliament some sessions 

0, which was supported by my noble 
friend on the floor (lord Castlereagh), and 
which advanced in this House as far as 
the committee, there were divers provi- 
sions for regulating the intercourse of the 
Roman Catholic a rn with their pontiff. 
How can those who introduced that bill, 
who supported that bill, swear, ‘* the 
pope ought not to have any ecclesiastical 
authority within the realm.” 

My noble and my right hon. friends, 
and I, and all of us, have taken this oath, 
in a sense which we hope that we under- 
stand, but which its words can hardly in 
fair construction bear ; and the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Grattan) very 
truly stated, as I understood him, that in 
the sense in which we take it, a Roman 
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Catholic would not refuse it. So far, then, 
as a mode of exclusion to the latter, it 
would be even, if it stood alone, inopera- 
tive; but, in fact, for that purpose, the 
declaration against transubstantiation ren- 
ders it quite unnecessary.—Why, there- 
fore, have I dwelt so long upon this ques- 
tion of the oath of supremacy, which does 
not affect the Catholics? Sir, I have 
dwelt upon it, because it does affect the 
Protestants, and because, unless the ob- 
jections which I make to it can be clearly 
and fully answered, I think that I have 
stated to the conscience of every Protest- 
ant, a strong reason for our going into a 
committee, in which this contradiction or 
obscurity may be explained or remedied. 

The next of these oaths is the oath of 
abjuration ; of abjuration of what, and of 
whom? Ofa popish pretender, who does 
not exist? Of the issue of James 2nd, 
over the grave of the last of whom, we 
have erected a monument? In former 
times, these oaths of abjuration were va- 
ried according to the occasion ; and, as the 
person of the British sovereign, or of the 
popish pretender, changed by the course 
of nature, the good sense of parliament 
varied the objects of our obligation. It 
was reserved for our enlightened days to 
continue to abjure claims which are no 
more, and to disclaim allegiance to a 

rince whose very posterity has perished. 

tis impossible, Sir, that this act can much 
longer be permitted to subsist. ‘To be 
satisfied of that, it is not, indeed, neces- 
sary togo into a committee; but, com- 
bined with the other motives which I have 
given, and shall give, it is, surely, no un- 
important reason for acceding to the pre- 
sent motion. 

Next, Sir, comes the declaration against 
transubstantiation, which is, in truth, the 
efficient, and, I might add, the sole, ob- 
stacle toa Roman Catholic’s enjoying all 
the rights and privileges of a British sub- 
ject. Abrogate it, and you grant Catho- 
Jic emancipation. Upon the subject of 
these declarations, for there are two of 
them, the law appears to me to be in 
great confusion. The first of these de- 
clarations is prescribed by the act of 25th 
Charles 2nd, commonly called «* The Test 
Act,”? and does no more than, in a few 
words, to deny the real presence in the 
eucharist; but, in the 30th Charles 2nd, 
an act was passed to prevent Papists 
from sitting in parliament; and in this, 
the second declaration, such as we take it 
at the table of the House, is enacted. 
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This, to the denial of transubstantiation 
in the former declaration, adds, “ that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, 
or any other saint, and that the sacrifice 
of the mass as used in the church of Rome, 
are superstitious and idolatrous;” and it 
then proceeds—with great care and ca- 
suistry, but with no great reliance on the 
good faith of the party (on whose good 
faith, however, the whole must ultimately 
rest)—to guard against “ evasion, mental 
reservation, and equivocation.” By sub- 
sequent statutes, sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other, of those declara- 
tions, are prescribed to be taken. Some 
classes of persons seem, at first sight, 
liable to both, but, by the perplexity of 
such superabundant caution, the majo- 
tity of the king’s subjects are become 
liable to neither. Nor does there appear 
any rational reason for the difference be- 
tween them. They were framed originally 
in times of panic, and in times of panic 
they seem to have been subsequently re- 
enacted; the little one being employed 
when the legislature was in little frights, 
while the greater one was reserved for 
greater frights. 

But even in this point the legislature 
has not been always consistent. By the 
13th William 3rd, which prescribes the oath 
of abjuration, it is enacted, that this oath 
shall be taken by all officers at the same 
time that they shall make and subscribe 
the little declaration. It happens, un- 
luckily, that officers, naval and military 
officers at least, are required by the Ist of 
William and Mary, only to make the great 
declaration of the 30th Charles 2nd; and 
thus they are required to take this impor- 
tant oath at the same time that they make a 
declaration, which they need not make at 
all. And this mistake is not a mere absur- 
dity. -It affects the very question which we 
are now discussing, namely, whether the 
oath be a condition, subsequent or prece- 
dent; for the great declaration is to be 
taken previous to the entering into office, 
and the little declaration within three 
months after it. 

Again,—the act of the 7th and 8th of 
William 3rd, prescribes that persons of the 
legal profession shall, before admission, 
take the oaths, and make the short decla- 
ration of the 25th Charles 2nd, though, 
by this act, three months after admission 
are allowed for the making such declara- 
tion. 

And again,—one would naturally sup- 
pose that if there were any servants of the 
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Crown, whom it were politic to tie up 
more strictly than others, it would be 
those domestic officers called in the sta- 
tutes the sworn servants of the Crown, 
who, by their familiar attendance, are the 
most responsible for the personal safety 
of the sovereign, and most likely by their 
intercourse to effect his political opinions ; 
and on the other hand, if there be a class 
of his majesty’s servants least likely to 
affect the personal safety or public coun- 
cils of the monarch, and whom, therefore, 
the law ought, if it made any difference, 
to look at with the least jealousy, it would 
be an officer of the navy; and, according 
to this rational view, we find that naval 
officers were at first required only to take 
the short declaration, and the king’s sworn 
servants the great one. But afterwards, 
by an unaccountable alteration, the 
stricter declaration was imposed upon 
the naval officer, and the follower of the 
court was indulged with the lighter. 

One fact more, and I shall have done 
on this point. Even in the indemnity act 
which we passed about a month ago, a 
similar confusion of terms prevails, The 
act of the 25th Charles 2nd, prescribing 
the one declaration, and the act of the 
30th of the same reign, prescribing the 
other, are both sealed ; and yet the de- 
clarations are afterwards mentioned as one 
declaration, and indemnity is granted 
for not having made “ the said declara- 
tion.” 

Surely, Sir, all these contradictions con- 
stitute another ground for inquiry. It 
cannot be denied that we ought, distinctly 
and without the necessity of a long legal 
research, to know what and which decla- 
rations are in force, and by whom and 
when they ought to be taken; declarations 
too of such very different import and ex- 
tent, that I think it extremely probable 
that there are persons who might take one, 
and would refuse the other; declarations 
differing—I will not say quite so much as 
day =e night—but differing as a very 
dark day and a very light one. 

So far«I have considered the state of 
the tests on the English statute book. 
The confusion is at least as great on that 
of Ireland, because the acts which I have 
principally rested upon as affecting this 
question, namely, those of the 1st William 
and lst George, and the acts of Indem- 
nity are equa ly the law of Ireland; and 
to the difficulties which I have stated as 
arising out of these, the Irish law adds 
some peculiar perplexities of its own. 
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Thus, for instance, by the act 33 Geo. 
3rd, the Irish Roman Catholics are, upon 
taking the oath of allegiance already 
alluded to, enabled to enjoy all offices, 
civil and military, except about twenty 
specifically reserved, such as lord lieute- 
nant, chief secretary, commmander-in- 
chief, chancellor, judge, and so forth. : 

A papist says that act, may not be any 
of these; but I say, in the words of the 
law, and on the construction of the ge- 
neral body of the statutes, that a Roman 
Catholic may be all these. 

In the first place, how are we to dis- 
cover that a person is a papist, for this act 
does not tell us it? ** Oh, but,’’ it will be 
answered, “ the old law provides us with 
the means of detecting a papist. First, 
catch your papist, and then offer him the 
great declaration or the little one; and if 
he refuses to take them, hades confitentem. 
These declarations are a kind of chymical 
tests, which when properly applied, will 


discolour a papist, look he ever so clear, 


and render him unfit for use.” @ His 
But now, Sir, unfortunately for this 
chymical process, there is no law, that I 
know of, by which you can apply it to any 
of the excepted offices : 
To none of them can it be applied till 
six months after the acceptance of the 


office, and, by that time the officer will be. 


virtually protected from its effect by the 
act of indemnity. And, in point of fact, 
some of the most important of these 
officers never do take any oath or test 
whatever. I appeal to my right hon. 
friend behind me (Mr. Peel); I appeal to 
my hon. friend on the floor ~_ Grant), 
the late and the present chief secretaries ; 
whether either of them took any oath or 
test whatever on their admission to office. 
I perceive that my right hon. friend behind 
me intimates that he did when he was 
sworn a privy councillor; true, I know he 
did. But, in reply, I will remark that the 
secretary for Ireland is not of necessity a 
privy councillor, and that it.is not as secre- 
tary that he is sworn. But I will go still 
farther, and I will show him that, even asa 


privy councillor, he is not bound ‘to take. 


the oaths and declarations in question; 
and, thirdly, 1 will show that if, as a privy 
councillor, he is bound by law to take 
them, he has not taken them according to 
law. £91 
In the first place, it is so little a matter 


of inevitable necessity, that the secretary 


should be a privy councillor, that my right 
hon. friend on the floor (Mr. Grant), 
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was secretary for a considerable time be- 
fore he was sworn of the privy council. If 
some zealous Protestant had laid hold of 
him, and fancied that he had caught a 
latent papist—we know, fortunately, that, 
with regard to my right hon. friend, he 
would have been mistaken—but, if he had 
found a real Papist, he would have been 
still more so; for what could he have 
done with him? Of course he would have 
immediately tried his chymical test upon 
him, and offered him the declaration. 
The secretary, occupied in the duties of 
his office, would have had little. leisure 
and less inclination to indulge the political 
or religious curiosity of the investigator; 
and, if he made him any answer, would 
have simply said, that by the act, which 
imposes those oaths and declarations upon 
official men, he had six months longer to 
consider about taking them; and if, at 
the end of the six months, the inquirer 
should be so public spirited as to prose- 
cute the secretary, and so happy as to ob- 
tain a verdict, the victorious plaintiff 
would, by the time that he had arrived at 
final judgment, find himself totally de- 
feated by the previous intervention of 
the Indemnity act; and thus we should, 
in spite of our pains and penalties, have a 
Roman Catholic secretary for Ireland. 
Equally dangerous would it be to the 
Protestant establishment in. church and 
state, to have a popish. commander-in- 
chief. He, indeed, has the power of the 
sword, which in Ireland is no nearly allied 
to the power of the state; ‘ no, no, it is 
quite impossible to permit him to be a 
Papist, and even the act of indulgence 
expressly excludes him.’—But again I 
will venture to assert, that the commanders 
in-chief of late years have not, as such, 
taken any test whatever ; and that, by the 
laws now in force, they are not compel- 
able to take any. What then, is to be done? 
Alas, Sir, nothing, but to acquiesce, 
however reluctantly, in having a popish 
commander-in-chief, if the Crown should 
please to select one ; unless, indeed, par- 
liament could be persuaded to retrace its 
steps, to resume indemnities which have 
lasted for a century, and set out on a re- 


trograde march into the dismal regions of 


penalty. 

But, Sir, it may. be said, as I have 
already intimated, that these officers are 
generally privy councillors; and now. I 
must endeavour to fulfil my pledge, by 
showing—as I think I shall most fully do, 
First, that a privy councillor, is not by 
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law obliged to take these oaths; and se- 
condly, that if he were, the mode in 
— it is practised does not satisfy the 
aw. 

First, I do not any where find enume- 
rated among the offices for which a quali- 
fication is necessary, that of privy coun- 
cillor. It might perhaps be doubted 
whether it be included under the expres- 
sion “ Place of Trust;” but I must not 
descend to any chicanery on this subject. 
I am not here arguing for a paltry victory. 
of words. Impressed with a strong sense 
of duty, 1 am endeavouring to convey. to 
the House my honest opinions on the 
subject ; and I do so with the expectation 
and desire, that what.I urge may. be fully 
and candidly examined. I, therefore, 
Sir, hasten to waive all such verbal objec- 
tions and subtleties; the place of privy: 
councillor is of great dignity and trust ; it 
is, or ought to have been, included. in the 
general rule; and I will therefore assume 
that the acts which apply to other great 
offices of the state apply to this also; but 
then, Sir, I must deny that such acts. are 
more applicable, or rather I should say, 
— e with greater. celerity, to this. 

to other offices; and then, Sir, I am 
entitled to return to the argument with. 
which I set out, and to assert (until that 
argument shalk be disproved), that a 
privy councillor, like every one else, is 
entitled to the indulgeace of the com- 
bined acts of Geo. Ist, and of the indem-. 
nity bills; but ifhe be not, and if the 
oaths are specially required from him, 
then I will say—and with some degree of 
confidence—that taking the oaths, and. 
making the declaration at. the council: 
board is not sufficient; and that if omit- 
ting to take them be an offence, the taki 
of them there is no diminution of we 
offence. 

I am not, Sir, about to deny the. power. 
of the king in council to administer these. 
or any other lawful oaths; but I assert, 
that, when a power superior to. that of the 
crown,—I mean the united act of the 
three branches of the legislatute, directs 
that oaths shall, for any particular. 
purpose, be taken at a given time and in 
a stated place, the taking of them at ano- 
ther time, and in a different place, dogs-not 
satisfy the law. ‘Fhe oaths and declara-~ 
tions of qualification, it will, I think, be 
admitted upon all hands, must be: taken. 
specifically “ in one or other of the great: 
courts of law, or at the general sessions of: 


the peace; and though the- taking these- 
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oaths in any other place, may be inno- 
cent, the doing so is mere surplusage, 
and can neither relieve the taker from 
any of the penalties, nor entitle him to 
— the immunities of the law. 
ay, Sir, this is so undeniable, that 
great. care is taken in all the acts to pro- 
vide that the subscription to these oaths 
and declarations shall be of record. It is 
quite evident, that an oath before the 
privy council. in the supposed case would 
not be of record, and that not only the 
letter, but the spirit of the law would be 
ra series of years, I believe, have 
been saben only at the council board by. 
persons admitted to the privy council, are, 
for the purposes of qualification, wholly 
nugatory, and as if they had not been 
made. If then the privy councillors are 
not indemnified, a great; number of the 
most exalted characters of both coun- 
tries are in jeopardy; and if they are 
indemnified, a Roman Catholic not go- 
ing through the vain form of taking these 
oaths in an unavailing time and place, 
would be equally indemnified. 

But here, Sir, I am aware an objection 
will be urged against me, arising out of 
the old and invariable practice ; and I shall 
be asked, ‘“* Why, if I allow so much 
weight to the custom which has prevailed 
of omitting the oaths in other cases, I 
should treat so lightly the invariable cus- 
tom of taking them in this?” 

I think, Sir, I can sufficiently. answer 
this objection, by accounting for the 
practice; and I shall do so by.an argu- 
ment that applies to the cases of the 
chancellor and the judges, as. well as to 
that of the privy councillor. Each of 
these employments has attached to it a dis- 
tinct oath of office. Those oaths are, ge- 
rally of high antiquity ; some of them, I 
believe, are by common law, and others 
are prescribed by statutes so ancient that 
they may be almost considered as the 
common law. They all existed prior to 
the qualification oaths which are now 
under our discussion; and for obvious 
reasons of common sense, it is necessary 
that such oaths of office should be taken 
on admission into office. When, there- 
fore (which I have admitted was the case. 
prior to the first George Ist,) the oaths 
of: qualification were also to be taken on 
admission to office, it followed naturally 
that all the oaths were taken at the same 
time and place ; and when afterwards the 


time for taking the qualification oath was 
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postponed, the oath of office would still 
continue to be administered as before. It 
therefore, not unnaturally happened, that 
the postponement of the oath of qualifica- 
tion being granted as-a matter of conve- 
nience, persons who were forced to take 
the oath of office on their admission, did, 
for the same purpose of convenience, take 
that opportunity of qualifying themselves; 
and this, Sir, I take to be the true reason; 
why the chancellors and judges continue 
to take the oaths of office and the oaths of 
qualification at the same time; with 
regard to. them the proceeding is. strictly 
legal, for they swear in one of the courts 
prescribed by the act, and their oath is of 
record, But there is nothing that I can 
discover to prevent a judge; ifhe should be 
so inclined, from taking the oath of office 
on his admission to. the bench, and from 
postponing the other oaths to the longest 
period thelaw would allow him ; and Fown, 
Sir, if my. view of the subject be correct, 
and if there: be not some fallacy in my: 
argument which I cannot I 
should be glad to see some of those 
learned and eminent persons expounding 
the law. by their practice, and ascertain- 
ing that they are not excluded from the 
same indulgence of time which is-allow- 
ed to the rest of his majesty’s subjects. 

In the same way, it may have been, for 
aught I know, lawful, to the privy coun- 
cillors, under the ancient acts, to take all 
the oaths at the council-board ; and the 
having likewise to take what I may: call 
an oath of office, have continued for con~ 
venience’ sake to take the oaths of! qua- 
lification at the same time, without ad- 
verting to the later provisions of the law 
which require the taking of the latter in 
one of the courts of record. 

This supposition derives astro cor- 
roboration from a circumstance of which 
I have been informed, and which I believe 
to be correct, though I cannot vouch for 
it from my own knowledge. I am told: 
that the book from which the oaths are at: 
this day administered to privy councillors, 
is of so old a date, as to be of the time, if 
not of king Wlliam, at least of queen 
Anne; and that the words ‘ Our sove- 
reign lord king William,” or “ Our sove- 
reign lady queen Anne,” have been 
erased, for the purpose of inserting «+ Our: 
sovereign lord king George.” If this fact, 
Sir, be true, it will be a strong additional 
proof that the practice of taking all the: 
oaths at the council board existed before- 
the acts of relaxation were. passed, and- 
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that it is now only the relic of a more 
ancient custom, which (like many other 
particulars of our political discipline) has 
survived the occasion by which it was 
introduced ; and as, since the accession 
of the house of Hanover, the acts of 
indemnity have been almost uninterrupted 
—for the last ninety years absolutely so ; 
—the privy councillors have been pro- 
tected from any inconvenience which 
might legally have arisen out of this, I 
will not say, erroneous, but at best, 
superfluous practice. In short, Sir, I 
cannot see in what particular the cffices 
of chancellor, judge, or privy councillor, 
can be legally distinguished from the 
commissioners of the Treasury, or the 
Admiralty, the commander-in-chief, the 
generals in the army, and so many other 
official persons, not one of whom have, 
for a long series of years, qualified them- 
selves according to what the opponents of 
. My argument would statetobethelaw. I 
hope indeed, Sir, for my own sake, that 
their view of the law is incorrect. Ihave 
the honour myself, to hold one of those 
offices for which qualification would be 
necessary ; but I confess that, trusting to 
the practice of others, and to the Indem- 
nity acts, I have neglected to perform 
that duty. I can take upon myself to 
say, with regard to the office of secretary 
of the Admiralty, there is nothing in 
practice to prevent its being enjoyed bya 
Roman Catholic; I myself had, indeed, 
the honour of a seat in this House, and 
therefore had qualified at the table, be- 
fore I was appointed to the office; but 
one of my immediate predecessors never 
was in parliament, and | believe never did 
qualify, and I am quite sure that my ex- 
cellent colleague, the second secretary, 
has never qualified. 

This leads me to a consideration of 
the second branch of the exclusion under 
which the Catholics labour. I mean their 
inability to sit in either House of parlia- 
ment; and though I am, on the whole, 
clearly of opinion that they cannot, under 
the existing laws, have that honour, yet 
I must say, that the law upon this subject, 
is in gome degree obscure; and that the 
ultimate exclusion of the Roman Catho- 
lics appears to me to rest on a clause of 
the 30th of Charles 2nd, of which I had 
never thought, till I undertook the pre- 
sent inquiry; which I never saw put into 
practice, and which, I believe, Sir, the 
oldest member of this House, never saw 


enforced ; 1 mean the power which exists 
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of calling up to the table, whenever either 
House shall think proper, any or all of its 
members, and administering to them the 
oaths and declarations. 

That power may be executed at an 
time, and as oftenas “the House shall 
see occasion ;? and therefore the Indem- 
nity acts could not cover a case in which 
no hesitation or postponement is allowed, 
and in which the member might be made 
to commit the offence the morning after 
the Indemnity act had passed; so that, 
of course, final judgment could certainly 
be obtained against him within the ensuing 
year. But if a member, to evade the law 
and orders of the House, should intention- 
ally do, what we all have known many 
members do unintentionally, sit and vote 
without having taken the oaths; and that 
actions for his offence should not be pro- 
secuted to final judgment before the pass- 
ing of the Indemnity bill, on the 25th of 
March in any year, he would, in my 
humble opinion, be thereby—to use the 
_ words of the act—indemnified, freed, 
and discharged from all penalties, forfeit- 
ures, incapacities, and disabilities, incurred, 
or to be incurred for or by reason ofany such 
neglect or omission ; and such person would 
be and is fully and actually recapacitated 
and restored to the same state and condi- 
tion in which he was before such neglect, 
and he shall be deemed and adjudged to 
have duly qualified himself according to 
the above-mentioned acts, and every of 
them. And that all the elections of and 
acts done or to be done by such person 
shall be of the same force and validity as 
if such person had duly qualified himself 
according to the said acts, and any or 
every of them.” 

And here, Sir, it is important to ob- 
serve, that one of the ‘said acts” 
specially recited and referred to, is the 
act of the 30th Charles 2nd, which I have 
mentioned so often, and of which even the 
title is, in this point of view, remarkable, 
viz. “ An Act for disabling Papists from 
sitting in either House of Parliament ;” 
and it is still more extraordinary that a 
person offending, is not only indemnified 
under this act, but seems to be placed in 
a better situation than if he had not of- 
fended, for ‘“‘he shall be taken, and 
adjudged to have qualified for all acts done 
or to be done;” a large immunity! the 
full extent of which, I confess, that I do 
not see—it may go farther than any of us 
suppose. 

But upon all this part of the subject 
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which relates to seats in parliament, Sir, 
I will lay but little stress: the obvious 
intent of the legislature was, and is, to 
exclude them; and the clause which I 
have before quoted would, I suppose, 
when enforce, effectually defeat the 
scheme of any Roman Catholic who should 
perist in endeavouring to sit or vote in 
either House. 

There is, however, another curious cir- 
cunistance connected with this part of the 
subject. By the first act of William and 
Mary, in the convention parliament, an 
act which was passed in the exigency of 


the moment, when the great desire of | 


all parties was bent towards giving some 
shape and consistency to the government, 
and when the hurry and anxiety of the 
crisis render excusable and natural some 
inaccuracy and inattention to mere mat- 
ters of form ;—by that act, I say, so much 
of the 30th Charles 2nd as relates to the 
taking of the oaths, is repealed ; new oaths 
are enacted, and they are directed to be 
taken in the same manner and form as the 
old oaths, which manner and form had 
been just repealed. This way of making 
a repealed act a commentary and rule 
to explain an existing one, is somewhat 
curious, and exceeds the device of the 
tyrant «. antiquity, who tied together a 
living and a dead body. This act also 
united the living andthe dead; and what 
is most strange, it was the dead which, in 
case of difficulty, was to speak for the 
living. 

I have mentioned, Sir, this latter part 
of the subject, relative to the obscurities 
in the laws, which exclude the Roman 
Catholics from parliament—not supposing 
that the explanation of these obscurities 
would effect any alteration in our present 
parliamentary practice—but to show that 
the system of laws to which our opponents 
desire us to adhere as the matured wis- 
dom of our anccstors, does not in fact 
deserve the name of a system, nor the 
praise of being mature; and to show to 
the House, that, even upon that part of 
the subject which may be considered the 
least doubtful, there is room for some de- 
gree of at least formal amendment. 

Upon the other branch of the question, 
Sir, I shall probably be told, that how- 
ever plausible my statements may be, 
there has existed all along a clear and 
evident intention, on the part of the le- 
gislature, to continue in force the opcra- 
tion of the laws excluding the Catholics 
from public office: I shall probably be 
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told (when the argument arising out of 
the supposed continued existence of the 
statute of king William or some other 
antiquated act shall have been found un- 
tenable), that the acts of indemnity, how- 
ever loosely they may have been worded, 
were intended to apply to a very different 
class of cases; and that I have no right to 
conclude that our ancestors ever contem- 
plated that the Roman Catholics could 
claim, and much less take any benefit from 
them. 

Sir, I might concede all this, without 
invalidating my argument; I am not stat- 
ing what the law ought, or was intended to 
be, but only what it is; and if I could 
shew that the law is as I have stated, 
though my opponents could prove that it 
was otherwise intended, I should have ac- 
complished my object; and that discre- 
pancy would only afford another and still 
more unanswerable argument, for an in- 
quiry as to the true state of our legislation 
and which were the wiser—the acts, or 
the intentions of our ancestors. 

But I really. Sir, see great reason to 
believe that the intentions of our ancestors 
were consistent with their acts: I fancy 
that I can trace a certain rule of conduct, 
a rationale, pervading all their measures. 

The oath of supremacy was introduced 
by Henry at a period when, as I have 
said, the church of England struggling for 
life, required such extraordinary support. 
It was re-enacted by queen Elizabeth, 
when, after the bioody tyranny of Mary, 
the new birth of the church required the 
same measure of legislative assistance.—It 
was continued during the succeeding 
reigns, when the efforts of fanatics 
showed that it was necessary, and when 
their success proved that it was unavail- 
ing. It was revived, together with the 
oath of allegiance, on the overthrow of 
the usurper, and the nation; by this dou- 
ble enactment, testified its loyalty to the 
restored sovereign, and its anxiety for the 
re-established religion; but it is very re- 
markable, that in all this time, Sir, so very 
critical for the church of England when 
her absolute existence was precarious, 
and she fought for life from day to day,— 
in all this important period, Sir, there was 
no express law to exclude Roman Catho- 
lics from parliament. 

Nor was there, Sir, until the fury of 
party, and what has been justly called, “the 
madness of the nation,” inflamed and ex- 
asperated by the instant countenance of a 
Popish successor, precipitated England 
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into the disgrace and horrors of the 
Popish Plot;—that most extraordinary 
transaction, which stands alone in the 
annals of history, as having been alike 
incomprehensible to its contemporaries, 
and to posterity: of it a great poet had 
truly said, 


Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d 
with lies, 
To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise : 


and the enactments which it produced 
bear a striking resemblance to the cha- 
racter of the original transaction. The 
first grumblings of the distant storm, pro- 
duced the short declaration of the 25th 
Charles 2nd ; but as the panic spread, the 
blind fury of the terrified people* grew 
more violent, until at last it endeavoured 
to make assurance double sure by the 
utter exclusion of the Papists from parlia- 
ment, by the declaration of the act of the 
30th of that reign. 

The conduct of James 2nd was not 
calculated to allay these apprehensions, 
and it must be confessed, that when the 
king of England was seen publicly going 
to mass, pi going less, as it seemed, out 
of regard for the religious than for the 
political principles of the church of 
Rome, the fears of that day appear to 
have been justified, and even the wild ap- 
prehensions of the preceding reign ex- 
cused. 

Nor is it surprising, that on the acces- 
sion of William and Mary—when, as I 
have stated, the new government was 
struggling for existence—when the delay 
or procrastination of an hour might have 
defeated the whole object of king William 
and the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, that these safeguards should be 
re-enacted, and brought into such imme- 
diate operation, that not the smallest 
postponement could be allowed. How 
could William venture to intrust his 
fleets or his armies, or his courts, or his 
councils to men who should not have 
previonns given him pledges of their 


yalty, 


* It was not the people alone who were 
carried away by this insanity—‘ I would not 
said a noble peer in the debate on this bill 
(30 Charl. 2) “ have so much as a popish 
man or a popish woman to remain here; not 
so much as a popish dog or a popish bitch ; 
not so much as a popish cat to pur and mew 
about the king.’ What is more extraordi- 
nary, this speech met with praise and appro- 
bation.—Hume’s Hist. Eng. Vol. 8, p. 81. 
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This was no time to give the admiral or 
the general six months delay to take the 
Whig oaths before a bench of Tory ma- 
gistrates. This was no time to permit 
Herbert's or Russel’s fleet, on which the 
safety of England depended, to “ yawn 
for orders on the main.” The battle of 
La Hogue might have been anticipated 
and lost, and king James might have been 
in Hampshire before the servants of the 
crown should have enrolled themselves in 
the service of the new sovereign. This 
then explains and accounts for the pe- 
cone haste of the test acts of that 

riod. 

But when, after an interval of domestic 
peace, George Ist, succeeded, as he is 
said to have boasted, as quietly as a son 
to the inheritance of his father: it was 
wisely that such precipitan- 
cy was no longer necessary: a period 
for consideration was admitted, and three 
months after the acceptance of office was 
allowed for qualification : and, on the ac- 
cession of George 2nd, when a son did 
really succeed to the inheritance of his 
father, with the apparently unanimous con- 
currence of the whole nation; and when 
the foreign rival to the throne was in 
truth rather the bugbear of a party than a 
serious national apprehension, the period 
was further extended, and a delay of six 
months was conceded to the sober and 
steady loyalty of the country. It was 
then, this extension having produced no 
ill effect,—that acts of indemnity granting 
a still further time grew into frequent, 
and, at last, into constant use. They 
were renewed from year to year without 
question or obstacle, and with similar 
success, until at length they came about 
as regularly as the year itself, and grew to 
be a kind of prescriptive suspension of the 
laws of penalty. 

It was not till after the lapse of many 
years, that our ancestors seemed to have 
ventured to recite specially, in the act of 
indemnity, the statute of the 30th Charles 
2nd. In truth there are so many of these 
acts, that I do not profess to have mi- 
nutely examined each of them, and it 
would be as superfluous as tedious to 
quote their several and successive recita- 
tions and enactments : it is enough to say, 
that the indemnity act has grown by pro- 
gressive amendments into the state in 
which we now see it. The rebellion in 
1745, so far from giving any reason to 
doubt the policy of the measures adopted 
by the Hanover family, ascertained be- 
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nd all — the loyalty of the 
of England to of 
the new dynasty, to use a modern phrase, 
and its fixed devotion to the church of 
England ; and the fear of the pope and 
the dwindled into nothing. 

Then followed the various concessions 
specifically made to the Catholics in his 
present majesty’s reign: each more libe- 
val than the former, down to the bill to 
which the right hon. gentleman has alluded 
and which is understood to give them a 
legal right to enjoy all naval and military 
rank without exception. 

Here then we see the princes of the 
house of Brunswick, acting on a plain, 
clear, and intelligible system of relaxa- 
tion, placing their strength in the conci- 
liation of their subjects, and endeavouring 
by their lenity, as Dr. Johnson says of 
another memorable act of Grace, “ to 
still the flutter of innumerable bosoms.” 
They endeavoured to cool all internal 
heats, to calm all religious differences, to 
bury all political animosities, and they, in 
a great degree, succeeded. 

It would be a libel on this great course 
of policy to suppose, that it was without a 
meaning ; and when we recollect all the 
separate acts passed since the accession 
of king William for the relief of Protes- 
tant dissenters, it is hardly reconcileable 
to reason or the facts to suppose, that 
this series of indemnity acts was also 
intended for them alone, and in no degree 
for their Catholic fellow subjects. 

It may be said, that in this deduction I 
have been tvo fanciful, and have imagined 
reasons which could not have existed in 
the minds of the lawgivers. In the rea- 
sons, Sir, I may be mistaken, but I cannot 
be so in the results; and when I see a 
long series of facts plainly accounted for 
by an intelligible rule of conduct, I do 
not think that it is unfair to attribute such 
facts to such a motive ; and, after all, it is 
upon the facts, and not upon the motive, 
that I rest my argument. 

The hon. gentlemen who oppose the 
Catholic claims are fond, as | before said, 
of talking of the “ wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” and of “ the good old times ;” and 
they tell us that they will not now consent 
even to an inquiry which may lead to any 
change in our ancient and approved po- 
licy. But I would ask those gentlemen, 
who thus talk of adhering to the present 
state of the law out of respect to our an- 
cestors, in what former period of our his- 
tory the law is to be found as it at present 
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stands? What do those gentlemen mean 
| by the good old times? To what days 
do they allude? Before the latter end of 
the reign of Charles 2nd, Catholics sat in 
parliament, Those then are not the good 
old times. In the reign of William 3rd, 
popery was an offence punishable by a va- 
riety of strange and monstrous inflictions, 
which do not now exist, and which no 
one, I presume, would wish to sce re- 
enacted. These inflictions slept on the 
statute-book during the reigns of the two 
first Georges, but even in their dormant 
state the most zealous Protestants were 
ashamed of them, and voluntarily, and 
without solicitation on the part of the Ca- 
tholics, repealed them. These, there« 
fore, cannot be the good old times to 
which the zealous Protestant of the pre- 
sent day refers, for the zealous Protes- 
tant who lived in those times was ashamed 
of them. 

No, Sir, our constitution, like our phy- 
sical natures, is in a continual course of 
partial destruction, and partial renovation. 
It is an edifice, built at various times, by 
various hands, and fitted, in the course of 
successive alterations, to the increased ne- 
cessities or advanced conveniences, of ci- 
vilized life. It never before stood as it 
does to-day, and they who advise us to 
go back to the forms of any earlier period 
of our history, are like those who should 
advise us to pull down a mansion enlarged 
and beautified by the growing taste of the 
times, to live in the narrow hovels which 
originally occupied the site. I therefore, 
Sir, challenge those hon. gentlemen, who 
wish to stop the stream of experience and 
the course of nature, to open our history, 
and put their finger upon that very year 
of our annals, and that very state of our 
constitution, to which they would have us 
return. Ifthey cannot do that, let us 


hear no more of adhering to the wisdom. 


of our ancestors, and of resolving to stand 
on the immutable forms of the constitu- 
tion. 

Thus, Sir, I think I have shown that 
every argument deduced from reason~ 
ing, or arising out of facts, is in favour 
of the inquiry this night proposed. I 
have shown, I think, that the Catholic 
is indemnified from the operation of the 
acts of penalty ; but I am sure that if the 
Catholic be not so indemnified, the Pro- 
testant is not; and therefore, Sir, whether 
we wish to emancipate or to restrict the 
Catholic, and whether we wish that the 
should be wholly or partially 
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indemnified for the negligences which we 
all commit, it is in either and in any case 
absolutely necessary, to proceed to this 
inquiry. 

On the more general question it may 
be said, that if my view of the subject be 
correct, the Catholics enjoy the greater 

art of what they seek. True, Sir, in 
aw, but not in practice; and my argu- 
ment, so far from asserting that the law is 
in a satisfactory state, is meant to show 
that nothing could be more unsatisfactor 
than a state of things in which the spirit 
and the letter of legislation are at va- 
riance. 

I am aware the Catholics will not be sa- 
tisfied—it is not in human nature that they 
should be so—to enjoy these privileges 
upon mere sufferance ; they may admit,— 
the enlightened and liberal amongst them, 
—that in the reign of George Ist suffer- 
ance and toleration was as much as they 
could expect ; but when a century of pro- 
gressive toleration has been enjoyed with- 
out abuse, is it too much that, at the con- 
clusion of so long and so meritorious a 
course of probation, sufferance should be 
changed into privilege ? 

For myself, Sir, I can, in the utmost 
sincerity of my heart, profess that there 
is not, and cannot be, in this House, or in 
this country, a more attached and anxious 
friend to the church of England than I 
am. I not only confess, but I am for- 
ward to assert, that the glory and stabilit 
of our state is inseparably connected wit 
the glory and stability of our religious es- 
tablishment. The church of England is 
the most admirable instance of the eternal 
goodness condescending to adapt itself to 
mortal necessities, the most wonderful 
combination of Divine wisdom, and of hu- 
man expediency, that has a upon 
earth since the revelation of Christianity. 
For this establishment, to which I am 
bound alike by my feeling and my reason, 
Iam now an advocate. Muchas I re- 
spect the claims of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess, that my first and greatest object is 
the security of the established church. I 
would not diminish, I would not put into 
peril one jot of her dignity, one jot of her 
income, one jot of her splendour, one jot 
of her stability ; but to preserve all these, 
to protect them even against fanatical sec- 
taries, I think it prudent to conciliate the 
political affections of so large a portion of 
our community as the Roman Catholics. 
I do not conceal from myself that this an- 
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cient and venerable structure has many 
and powerful enemies ; but it is that these 
enemies may not find lurking places under 
its very walls, that I would clear from 
about it the trash and ruins, relics of bar- 
barous times, with which it is externally 
surrounded. 

I look upon the church as the citadel 
of our happiness, founded, as I believe it 
to be, on the rock of eternal truth, and 
impregnable (if we have common sense 
and providence), by any human efforts. 
I would remove from its vicinity these 
miserable enclosures which serve not to 
impede, but to cover, the approach of an 
enemy; and which may render the de- 
fences of the body of the place more dif- 
ficult and precarious. I desire that we 
who inhabit it may be able to look unin- 
terruptedly round the whole horizon, over 
the whole plain which this magnificent 
edifice adorns and protects, in order that 
we may be enabled to guard ourselves 
from treachery, or surprise, or negligence ; 
and, if we are to fight for our establish- 
ment, let us fight for it with all the natu- 
ral advantages which its exalted position 
can give us; and let us endeavour to pre- 
pare for the day of trial, if it is ever to ar- 
rive, by making friends and auxiliaries’ of 
the surrounding people. 

So deeply am I impressed with these 
sentiments, that it is not without anxiety 
that I perceive that the course which I 
am this night taking, may be attributed 
to other views; and I may be also al- 
lowed to express the most poignant 
regret, that ‘ feel at differing on this 
first, and 1 hope last, and only, occasion, 
from the opinions of so many of those 
with whom I have the honour of con- 
curring on all other subjects ; and, above 
all, at differing from my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Peel), for whose public integrity 
and eminent abilities, I, in common with 
the House and the country, entertain the 
most unfeigned admiration ; and for the 
private virtues of whose heart 1 may be 
permitted to say, that I have peculiar 
reason to feel the liveliest and most un- 
alterable affection. 

These considerations, and these feel- 
ings, have kept me long silent upon this 
subject; for ten years I have avoided, 
out of respect to the very prejudices of 
the friends of the church, and to the 
feelings of my right hon. friend, to take 
any + mee part in the Roman Catho- 
lic discussions ; but—when it happened 
to me, in the course of my ¢xamination 
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‘of the statutes, to find, or fancy that I 
had found, such anomalies, obscurities 
and contradiction in the present state of 
the law as I have stated,—I felt, and I 
feel that I should be guilty of cowardice, 
and treachery, to my personal honour, 
and to the public interests, nay, to the 
interest of the church itself, if I did not 
State the impressions which I had received, 
and submit them for refutation, if they 
should be found erroneous, and, if they 
should be found correct, for further con- 
sideration; and I hope it is no small 
proof of the sincerity of my motives, 
that I have taken this the earliest oppor- 
tunity of exposing my opinions thus ex- 
plicitly and candidly to the full investiga- 
tion of parliament. 

» Here perhaps, Sir, I should end; but 
feeling still uppermost in my mind an 
anxiety not to be confounded with those 
who are indifferent to the supremacy of 
our church establishment, I am anxious 
to fortify myself with the opinions of a 
man whose affection for the constitution 
in church and state cannot be doubted, 
and who, by his admirable writings, has 
done good service, and great honour to 
both,—I mean Mr. Justice Blackstone. 
That eminent judge after having enume- 
rated the penal laws, which, even in his 
enli aeeak days, still sullied the statute 
books, proceeds to say:—* This is a 
short summary of the laws against the 
Papists, of which the president Montes- 
quieu observes’? — 

Here we have the greatest authority 
of France, combining with the greatest 
authority of England. 

- —“ The president Montesquieu ob- 
serves, that they are so rigorous, though 
not professedly of the sanguinary kind, 
that they do all the hurt which can possi- 
bly be done in cold blood; but, in an- 
swer to this, it may be observed (what 
foreigners, who only judge from our sta- 
tute-book, are not wholly apprized of), 
that these laws are seldom exerted to 
their utmost rigour; and, indeed if they 
were, it would be impossible to excuse 
them, for they areratherto be accounted for 
from their history, and the urgency of 
the times which produced them, than to 
be approved, ona cool review, asa stand- 
ing system of law. The restless machi- 
nations of the Jesuits, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, the turbulence and uneasi- 
ness of the Papists under the new reli- 
gious establishment, and the boldness of 
their hopes and wishes for the succession 
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of the queen of Scots, obliged the par- 
liament to counteract so dangerous a 
spirit, by laws.of a great and then perhaps 
necessary severity.”’— 


—Perhaps necessary severity! Black- 


stone, we see, speaks doubtingly of the 
expediency of these measures, even in 
those times of the crisis and emergency. 
He proceeds:—“ The Powder Treason 
in the succeeding reign struck a panic 
into James the Ist, which operated in 
different ways; it occasioned enacting 
new laws against the Papists, but de- 
terred him from putting them into execu- 
tion.” — 

A valuable admission from this great 
judge that the severity of such laws 
defeats their intention, and does not give 
the security for which they were framed. 
— The intrigues of queen Henrietta, 
in the reign of Charles 1st; the prospect 
of a Popish successor, in that of Charles 
2nd; the assassination plot, in the reign 
of king William, and the avowed claim 
of a Popish Pretender to the crown, in 
that and subsequent reigns, will account 
for the extension of these penalties at 
those several periods of our history.”— 

Heretofore this admirable author has 
spoken as a lawyer and a statesman; but, 
in what follows, he is almost a prophet. 
He supposes a state of things, and re- 
commends a system of measures so ap- 
—— to the present day, that had I 


ad his wisdom and his eloquence, I - 


could not have used more appropriate 
expressions to describe our present situa- 
tion and to inculcate our actual duties : 
— But, if a time should ever arrive, 
and, perhaps, it is not very distant, when 
all fears of a Pretender shall have va- 
nished, and the power and influence of 
the pope shall become feeble, ridiculous, 
and despieable, not only in England but 
in every kingdom in Europe, it proba- 
bly would not then be amiss to review 
and soften these rigorous edicts; at least 
till the civil principles’*—And here 
Blackstone marks the word civil with 
emphasis, in order to show his opinion 
that their religious principles cannot be a 
just cause of exclusion :—* Till the civil 
principles of the Roman Catholics should 

ain call upon the legislature to renew 
them.”’* | 

Such, Sir, are the sentiments which I 
feel, but could not have so well expressed. 
Such, Sir, are the sentiments of a man 


* Commentaries, vol. 4, p. 57, 58. . 
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whose reputation as a lawyer and a philo- 
sopher stands high amongst the highest 
of our country ; and, if there be any shade 
upon that reputation, it is because some 
persons may consider him as having been 
too zealously attached to the monarchical 
and ecclesiastical parts of our constitu- 
tion. 

The latter part of the opinion of this 
eminent man leads me to say, that I am 
not an advocate for any concession to the 
Catholics as a matter of naked right, and 
of abstract justice. Our whole being, 
physical, moral, and political, is a system 
of expediency and compensations; and 


what are called the natural rights of man_ 


must always be merged in the paramount 
claims of society at large. 

We sacrifice to one another, for the 
good of all, some portion of those powers 
with which God has physically invested 
us; and the few, and even the many, must 
be curbed and restricted in the use of any 
portion of that natural force, which they 
should appear disposed to abuse, and 
which might endanger the general happi- 
ness and security of a social and political 
state. 

If, therefore, the case supposed by 
Blackstone should arise; if, from some 
unforeseen combination of circumstances, 
the Catholics should again become dan- 
gerous to the constitution, I hold that we 
should have the right—I am confident we 
should have the power—of again placing 
them under all necessary restrictions. 

From the pope it seems next to impos- 
sible that such a danger should arise ; and 
if they should perversely attach themselves 
to anarchbishop of Jerusalem, orsome such 
ecclesiastical bugbear, we should, I appre- 
hend, find it not more difficult to deal 
with him and his followers, in these en- 
lightened days, than it was to restrain the 
Roman Catholics during periods when 
the pope exercised a respected, a real, 
and a paramount authority throughout 
Europe. 

What! Sir, in the days of Elizabeth, 
and of James, and of Charles, and that 
creature of popery James the second, our 
young, unexperienced and _ unassisted 
church, was able single-handed to control 
the court of Rome, leading on all the 
other courts of Europe; and we are now 
to fear, that the pope—shorn of his spiri- 
tual lustre, clipped of his temporal posses- 
sions, abandoned, betrayed, or attacked 

his former allies—is to be too strong 
for this great country, which has restored 
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him to his humbler threne, and vindicated 
the rights and liberties of Europe ! 

We used formerly, Sir, to hear com- 
plaints from the Protestants of the influ- 
ence of the court of Rome in our internal 
concerns. ‘The times are altered, and the 
nature of the lamentation is wonderfully 
changed ; and we have of late years heard 
of nothing but of the complaint of the Ca- 
tholics, against the unjustifiable influence 
of the king of England in the councils of 
the pope. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grat- 
tan), with that candour and magnanimit 
which distinguish his exertions in th 
House, has not rested the claims of the 
Catholics upon their good conduct, or 
their loyalty, such an asssumption how~- 
ever true it might be, was not necessary 
to his argument. He boldly meets the 
whole difficulty of the case, by asking 


| & And if they be disloyal, who made them 


so?” 

Is it in human nature that exclusion 
should not produce party, that jealousy 
should not produce irritation ? 

The Catholics are men, and they would 
be more than men if the system under 
which they have suffered, had net pro- 
duced uneasiness and dissatisfaction ; but 
if that uneasiness and dissatisfaction have 
existed in a mitigated and controllable 
degree under a system of provocation, are 
we to ‘suppose that it would revive, with 
irresistible malignity, under a system of 
conciliation ? 

What, on all creatures, is the effect of 
the lash, but to make them pursue their 
course with a blinder, and more headlong 
fury? Jealousy and severity may have 
produced distrust and disaffection, but by 
the very same operation of our nature, 
moderation and kindness must generate 
routual confidence, and a reciprocity of 
affection. 

I beg pardon of the House for havi 
occupied so much of its time, and I th 
it for the favour and attention with which 
it kas indulged me; though I am aware, 
Sir, that the attention has been paid, not 
to me, but to the force and interest of the 
subject on which I have had the honour 
to address you. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that if the ar- 
guments of his right hon. friend should 
not completely gratify the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, it would at least have 
the effect of astonishing thom. It would 
discover to them the amazing secret, 
hitherto unsuspected by any ‘human being, 
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that they had for a century past been in 
full possession of the object of their pur- 
suit. Even the office of lord chancellor 
had been quite open to their ambition.— 
He took leave, as a lawyer, to say, that 
he differed entirely from his hon. friend. 
The argument professed to rest itself on 
the confusion which was imputed to 160 
statutes relating to oaths and declarations, 
but resolved itself finally into the simple 
proposition that the annual Indemnity act 
received within its protection the Roman 
‘Catholics equally as every other descrip- 
tion of Dissenters. He could not agree 
in this conclusion; the very recital of 
the act forbade such a_ construction 
—* whereas divers persons have, through 
ignorance, absence, or unavoidable acci- 
dent, omitted to take the oaths ;”’—would 
it be said that it was either ignorance, ab- 
sence, or accident that prevented Roman 
Catholics?—Every Roman Catholic, every 
member of the community knew that 
they were prevented by a religious and 
moral impossibility ; and was it to be con- 
tended, that the leulehoune alone should 
be ignorant of the circumstance ;—farther, 
he denied that the annual Indemnity act 
did afford any practical protection to a 
person entering into office, and neglecting 
to take the oaths. It did not receive 
such a person within its pale until the 
second year of his official existence: 
during the first he was at the mercy of 
every informer, and subjected to the most 
grievous forfeitures and penalties that 
every proceeding in the way of informa- 
tion could inflict: for instance, he would 
suppose a Roman Catholic promoted to 
the bench of justice, admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that he could be seated 
on it without taking any preliminary oath ; 
and supposing, with his hon. friend, that 
the new judge should insist upon his pri- 
vilege of postponing the taking of the 
oath; how long, he would ask, might he 
postpone it? Only till the next term, or 
next quarter sessions ;—the law of Ireland 
was express upon that point. And after 
such term or sessions should have elapsed, 
where, he would ask, was the bar to an 
information? Not in the Indenmity act 
which had then last passed, for its opera- 
tion is expressly confined to neglects, ab- 
sences and accidents, that had occurred 
ior to the passing of the act. Nor yet 
m the Indemnity act, which was to follow, 
for at the time in question, it would by 
the very supposition, not have been called 
intoexistence ; the Romait Catholic judge 
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would, therefore, be at the mercy of the 
informer.— Amongst all the laws referred 
to by his hon. friend, he would say with 
perfect confidence, there was not a clause 
that would afford him a shadow of defence. 
He admitted, that if the first year should 
elapse without such information being 
proceeded on, the annual Indemnity acts, 
so long as they should be passed, would 
afford a practical security ; but there was 
no security whatever except in the for- 
bearance of informers, during the first 
year of the experiment—and here lay the 
fallacy of the argument of his hon. friend. 
It made no distinction between the years 
of safety which the Roman Catholic might 
ultimately attain, and the year of vital 
peril through which he was to proceed 
towards the enjoyment.—The case with 
respect to parliament admitted of no doubt 
whatever. Every member whom he address- 
ed, was liable at the pleasure of the House 
to be called at any moment to the table, 
and to take the oaths anew ; and this was 


provided for by the statute of Charles 2nd, 


expressly for the purpose of preventing 
the possibility of Roman Catholics sittmg 
among them. 

He could not pursue this branch of the 
subject any farther. He really did not 
feel himself at liberty to endeavour to 
follow his hon. friend in his ingenious 
course through the mazes of all the sta- 
tutes, repealed or unrepealed, that had a 
reference to the subject ; for the purpose 
of disproving an opinion, which for aught 
that appeared, had never before been en- 
tertained, and which if well-founded would 
only lead to the conclusion that the Catho- 
lics were so unreasonable as to press their 
petitions upon the legislature, for the 
attainment of a good which they already 
actually possessed. The House was as- 
sembled that night in the unusual numbers 
which he had the honour to address, not 
for the purpose of being amused by a dis- 
play of legal ingenuity, but for the graver 
purpose of determining on the substantial 
merits of a question of great state policy. 
Whether the interests of the empire would 
best be promoted by conceding or with- 
holding the objects of the petitioners, 

He opposed the concessions on several 
distinct grounds. The first was, the actual 
state of the Protestant feeling in Great 
Britain on the subject. The symptoms 
of that feeling were not ambiguous: he 
felt certain that in that House, at least, he 
should not be contradicted, when he as- 
serted, that at no period since 180T were 
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the Protestants of Great Britain so indis- 
osed to the entertainment of the question. 
he number of their petitions was so great, 
that he knew not which to select for re- 
ference. It was more easily felt than 
avowed that the House going into a com- 
mittee was likely to increase this feeling 
to a degree that Protestants as much as 
Catholics ought to wish to avert. 

His second ground was, the indisposi- 
tion of what he must consider as the vast 
majority of the Protestants of Ireland. It 
was easy to deny that such was their feel- 
ing; but he must be permitted to assert, 
that the number of Protestants in Ireland 
who wished the success of this petition 
bore no sort of proportion to those who 
resisted it. The number of Protestant 
petitions was certainly considerable in fa- 
vour of the measure; but the number of 
petitioners was comparatively few. Such 
petitions proceeded principally from the 
Catholic districts of Ireland, where the 
Protestants were thinly scattered, and for 
obvious reasons inclined to comply with 
the wishes of their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours ; besides, he was far from denying 
that very many Protestants sincerely de- 
sired their success; still, however, he 
must consider them as few when compared 
with those who were of a different opinion. 
They who wished to estimate the Protest- 
ant mind of Ireland, must look to the 
northern province. Colonised by James 
the Ist, and possessing at this time far 
more than its natural share of the popula- 
tion, industry, knowledge, and civiliza- 
tion of the island, the circumstance re- 
flected no discredit on the rest of Ireland. 
It was the necessary consequence of the 
more Catholic provinces having been more 
exposed to the destroying and barbarizing 
energy of the penal code; a system, of 
which, on every occasion, he had been 
foremost in expressing his reprobation, 
but which had long since been ve away. 
Looking then to the Protestant counties 
of Ireland, he saw Antrim come forward 
with 19,000 signatures; Fermanagh, he 
believed, with 20,000; the counties of 
Down and Sligo, he knew not with how 
many thousand. 

If other northern counties had not 
come forward with similar petitions, he 
asserted in presence of their representa- 
tives, that it was only because the gentle- 
men of most influence among them had 
interfered to prevent it, on the principle 
of its being desirable to avoid, as much 
as possible, every demonstration that 
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might lead to the imitation of the Roman 
Catholics. A petition, signed by about 
400, calling itself the petition of the Pro- 
testants of Belfast, had been presented by 
an hon. baronet in favour of the claim; 
but he had the authority of the repre- 
sentative of the county for saying, that 
4,000 Protestant inhabitants of the same 
town had signed the petition which had 
been presented against them. Of the pe- 
tition which had emanated from the Dublin 
rotunda, he wished to speak with every 
respect; it ought not, however, to have 
denominated itself the petition of the Pro- 
testants of Dublin. It was unworthy of 
either party to assume titles to which they 
had no claim, andthis claim of the Rotunda 
petition was disproved by a counter peti- 
tion, with near 6,000 signatures, including 
the names of 15 peers, and of great num- 
bers of persons, the most influential and 
respectable in every class and profession 
of the Protestants of Dublin. The next 
ground of objection which he felt to the 
concession was, the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics themselves; and he confessed, 
that this operated with him far more 
than either of the other grounds which 
he had stated. All the petitions were 
silent on the point of securities, safe- 
guards, or conditions ; but the Huuse was 
not therefore to assume, that the Catholic 
mind had undergone 7 change on that 
subject. The cause of these important 
topics being not so much as glanced at, 
was, the consciousness amongst the peti- 
tioners of the wild irritation which the 
bare mention of them never failed to in- 
troduce. Upon this point, however, the 
House had the benefit of experience. 
Every thing that could be devised and 
proposed, had been devised and proposed 
already. He agreed with the — hon. 
mover, in the tribute which he had paid 
to the talents, the knowledge, and the vir- 
tues of the authors of the relief bill of 
1813; but just in proportion as they pos- 
sessed all these qualifications, the chances 
were diminished that a better measure 
than theirs could be devised ; and after all 
their consideration, all their labours, 
how did the Catholics view the measures 
for relief which that bill suggested? The 
laity in county after county, and meeting 
after meeting vied with each other in 
search of expressions to do justice to the 
extent of their execration of it. They 
pronounced it to be a law of penalty; 
that they preferred to it their present 
state of exclusion; that if persevered 
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in, it would shake the empire to its 
foundation. While the clergy in their 
pulpits, and afterwards in a solemn synod 
of their bishops, declared that they could 
not submit to it without incurring the 
guilt of schism, and that, with the blessing 
of God, they would lay down their lives for 
it. Would any gentleman assert that the 
Catholics were now prepared to view the 
securities proposed by the relief bill of 
1813 in any other light; or had any gen- 
tleman any other securities to suggest? 
And here, he would ask, what would have 
been the situation of the country, if the 
legislature, in 1813, had thought proper to 
ass that bill for tranquillizing the Catho- 
ics of Ireland. The Protestants dissatis- 
fied, the Catholics indignant, every thing 
conceded ;—and when the first opportu- 
nity should arise for carrying into effect 
the securities provided, the executive go- 
vernment would find it necessary, as a 
small preliminary, just to inflict martyr- 
dom upon their five and twenty prelates ; 
and ail to tranquillize the Catholics of 
Ireland. He begged not to be understood 
as approving of the securities provided by 
the bill of 1813; he considered them 
perfectly illusory; abundantly able to ir- 
ritate the Catholics, but completely inef- 
ficient, and some of them, he thought, 
almost ludicrous, when proposed to gua- 
rantee the constitution. For himself, he 
had never heard but of one principle of 
security that appeared to him worthy of 
consideration, and that was one which, 
under the present feelings of the Catho- 
lics, was perfectly unattainable. He 
would not term it a security so much as an 
arrangement, which, in his view, would 
go a great way to neutralize the dangers 
to the establishment which would other- 
wise result from the concession of political 
strength to the Catholics. He alluded to 
the creation of a connexion between the 
Roman Catholic clergy and the executive 
government, by the payment of regular 
stipends to the former, and communicating 
to the latter a certain degree of power in 
selecting the individuals who were to fill 
the highest stations; not a mere power 
of rejection, but of positive nomination. 
It was not a vote, but a vote which he 
thought likely to prove itself of any 
practical advantage. There never existed 
in any country a body of men who 
had so extensive an influence over the 
heads, the hearts, and he would add the 
hands, of the population, as the Roman 
Catholic clergy possessed in Ireland. 
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They were able to give, and able to take 
away, the affections of the people from 
the government, and if at any time these 
affections had been estranged, it was be- 
cause, in time past, the government had 
waged a war upon that priesthood, which 
had produced an inevitable reaction on 
their part. He knew that he should 
be much misrepresented in Ireland upon 
this point, but he felt that he was not 
recommending any plan for an improper 
purchase of their clergy, but only what 
might be sufficient to create that feeling 
of good will which he hoped was insepa- 
rable from human nature, towards the 
source from whence benefit proceeded. 
Nor did he seek to extend, in any alarm- 
ing degree, the patronage of the crown, 
but merely to confer on it the power of 
selection for a few of the sees of greatest 
consequence, from amongst Roman Catho- 
lic prelates, previously nominated, or 
ordained in whatever manner might be 
most agreeable to their own wishes. 

Such a measure would, in his opinion, 
soon prove itself more efficacious than all 
the oaths that his hon. friend had adverted 
to, or all the securities contained in the 
relief bill. But it was useless to discuss’ 
such an arrangement: there was no term 
of abomination that would not be now la- 
vished on it by the Catholics—no form of 


reproach that would not be heaped on the. 


proposers of it. The Irish parliament 
might have effected it. Perhaps hereafter 
the united parliament might have to deal 
with a degree of conciliation, moderation, 
and good sense, which might warrant the 
consideration of the question—but at pre- 
sent there was not one of the friends of 
the Roman Catholics who would seriously 
desire that it should be entertained. 

It was a favourite supposition with many 
members, that it was possible to assign a 
limit, to which, if concession were carried, 
the satisfaction of the Catholics would be 
complete. The Irish parliament had 
fallen into this mistake, and he begged of 
the House to mark the progress of de- 
mand. In 1778 the whole penal code was 
repealed, and all rights of property con- 
ferred. No person approved more than 
he did of that measure of concession. In 
1792, the claim for political power was 
first advanced, and accurately defined by 
the highest Catholic authority—a regular 
convention sitting like a parliament in 
Dublin. 

By their secretary they promulgated 
their declaration that the whole extent of 
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their demand was confined to four ob- 
jects :—“ They think it necessary to de- 
clare, that the whole of our late applica- 
tion (I now use their own words), whe- 
ther to his majesty’s ministers, or to men 
in power, or to private members of the le- 
gislature, neither did nor does contain 
any thing more in substance, or in prin- 
ciple, than the four following objects:— 
first, admission to the profession and 
practice of the /aw,—secondly, a capacity 
to serve as county magistrates,—third, a 
right to be summoned and to serve on 
grand and petit juries,—fourth, the right 
of voting in counties only for Protestant 
members of parliament ; in such a manner 
however, as that a Roman Catholic free- 
holder should not vote, unless he rents a 
farm of 20/. per annum in addition to his 
40s. freehold, or else shail be in possession 
of a freehold of 20/. a year.” They felt 
themselves called on to publish this reso- 
lution, in consequence, as they stated, 
“ of reports having been circulated, that 
the application of the Catholics for relief, 
parle to total and unqualified eman- 
cipation.” 

Well—all this ultimatum of Catholic 
desire was conceded to them—nay, much 
more ; for the elective franchise was not 
confined to 20/., but extended to 40s. 
freeholders ;—a fatal mistake of the Irish 
parliament—introducing into Ireland that 
universal suffrage, the idea of which you 
so deprecate in England; and assigning 
to it religious enthusiasm as its actuating 
motive. It was worthy of observation, 
that after this extra measure of conces- 
sion, so far from being contented, the 
Catholics in two short years afterwards, 
approached the Irish parliament with such 
fervency of entreaty for admission into 
the two Houses of Parliament, that lord 
Fitzwilliam, who was then lord lieutenant 
declared in a speech delivered by him af- 
ter his recall, that the Irish Catholics 
would go into rebellion if they were re- 
fused ; and who can vouch for the future 
conduct of a vast collective body of men? 
The friends of the Catholics of 1793 be- 
came their sponsors as to the extent of 
their desires. The Catholics of 1795, 
disclaimed being bound by their promises. 
He did not say this as a reflection on the 
Catholics. It was a principle of human 
nature to wish to advance, and to consi- 
der the good which is attained to-day, 
only as the means for the attainment of a 
farther good to-morrow. Yet now, the 
sponsors of the Catholics assure you, that 
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unrestrained eligibility is all they seek for. 
—Indeed ! will nothing further remain to 
be desired? Are they to stop precisely 
at that point which falls short of enjoy- 
ment and possession? He could not 
conceive a greater infatuation than that 
on which this part of the argument was 
grounded; and when he was asked, how 
was this possession to be obtained—by 
the sword, or through the senate ?—he 
would say, that it rever would be ac- 
quired in one day, or sought for by any 
one proposal, but proceed from the silent 
and gradual operation of causes which 
must inevitably lead tu such aresult. It 
was the very reason which was assigned 
as inducing the necessity of concession, 
which also constituted its danger ; namely, 
the predominance of the Catholic popu- 
lation, and the tendency of property to 
proportion itself to population, and of 
influence and of power to proportion 
themselves to property. This was in 
fact the principal Roman Catholic ar- 
gument ; but it was also the chief ground 
of Protestant apprehension. When the 
time should arrive, which the Catholic 
argument assumed as inevitable, that 
three-fourths of the county members, 
three-fourths of the grand juries, three- 
fourths of the judges, three-fourths of the 
magistrates, should be of their persuasion, 
could any one suppose that Catholic 
feeling would not be the influential prin- 
ciple of the Irish government? Of this at 
least he was certain, that every Catholic 
would then feel that it ought, and he be- 
lieved that many Protestants would find 
it no easy matter to refute that opinion. 
Under such circumstances it would be by 
no one law or vote, much less by an ap- 
peal to force, that a real Catholic ascen- 
dancy would be established, but by the 
successive compromises of party in this 
House with the Catholic interest of Ireland. 
And could any one suppose that the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland could be long 
maintained in such a state of things? How 
owerful would be the arguments against 
it! How many even of its present friends, 
might then begin to think it a question of 
doubtful policy, whether it ought any 
longer to be upheld! How strongly 
would then be felt, and how openly ex- 
ressed the dissatisfaction of the Catho- 
ics, at what they would then assail, as a 
political anomaly rather than a religious 
error. Give us but this, they would say, 
and youshall have Ireland, the most peace- 
able country in the globe. But if we are 
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to suppose that England should set herself 
against the progress of Catholic ascendancy, 
then you introduce a new principle of evil, 
namely, a desire for the separation of the 
islands, which must become the general 
feeling of the Irish Catholics. When 
once their perfect political equality is ac- 
knowledged as a principle, either Eng- 
land must acquiesce in their proceedings 
to reap the fruits of it in possession, or she 
must oppose it. If she acquiesces in it, a 
Catholic ascendancy becomes inevitable, 
and with it the downfall of the establish- 
ment. If she opposes it, she suggests to 
the Catholics the separation of the islands, 
as the only measure which can give them 
the practical enjoyment of every thing 
that they can wish for. It was long since 
the union of church and state had been 
adopted asa vital ingredient of the Bri- 
tish constitution. It had been resorted to, 
not near so much in its character of di- 
vine truth, as a principle of civil safety. 
The constitution, in truth, interfered not 
in matters of theological dispute, however 
the oaths which had been referred to that 
night, might at first sight appear to war- 
rant the supposition. ‘Yransubstantiation 
was required to be denied merely as a 
test and as a criterion, but it was to the 
political Catholic, and not to his religious 
creed that the law objected, and it was 
merely as a means for ascertaining and 
excluding him, that transubstantiation 
was referred to. For every other purpose, 
@ man’s creed might be what he pleased, 
but the constitution had ever since the 
reign of Charles the second, closed all the 
avenues to power against the professors 
of the Roman Catholic religion, as a ne- 
cessary means for upholding the estab- 
lishment of the church of England. The 
perfect union of church and state a 
principle of all others the most irrecon- 
cileable with Roman Catholic tenets be- 
came finally understood at the revolution, 
and it was through a course of bitter ex- 
perience that England came to the con- 
clusion that we must assign to the national 
religion such undisputed pre-eminence as 
to crush all hopes of rivality in other sects, 
and further secure to the state the co-opera- 
tion of its powerful influence on the minds 
of its followers. During the reigns of our 
early kings, the disunion of the church 
from the throne, was a never-failing cause 
of internal discord and external weakness. 
When united even by the rude hands of 
Henry the 8th, the union conferred at 
least a degree of peace and strength, In 
(VOL. KL.) 
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the reign of Mary, there was misery and 
weakness again. In that of Elizabeth, 
happiness and glory. The reign of 
James prepared the downfall of the es- 
tablished church upon a new principle, 
but the experiment of sacrificing it to the 
Protestant sectaries answered no better 
than the restoration of Catholicism, and 
the quiet which we have enjoyed since the 
Revolution, the very abstraction of men’s 
minds from all thought upon the subject, 
ought, if rightly understood, to speak as 
strongly in favour of the principle of the 
establishment, as the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of the period which preceded it. 


The church of England has grown with — 


the growth of our civil freedom, been 
overcome when it was overcome, and tri- 
umphed when it triumphed. Like our 
civil constitution, it is a happy mixture of 
whatever there is safe and beneficial in the 
opposite extremes of liberty and power, 
adopting the free spirit, though not the te- 
nets, which marks the church of Geneva, 
but tempering it by retaining the princi- 
ples of supremacy and episcopacy, which 
characterised the church from which it 
separated. And never be it forgotten, 
that in Ireland it superadds the additional 
claim to your present protection, that in 
all times past, it has been your tenure of 
the island. 

Lord Normanby rose and said:—Feeling 
as warmly, and as strongly, as I do upon 
the present question, I was most anxious 
at the first opportunity to request, for a 
short time, the indulgence of the House. 
I have not the arrogant presumption to 
suppose, that I could add any weight or 
authority to that which has been urged by 
the right hon. gentleman who originated 
this motion, but I trust that I shall at 
least do no harm to that cause, whose 
interests I have much at heart, if I show, 
by my zeal, in standing forward thus 
early in defence of this question, that 
amongst those most unconnected with 
that righthon. gentleman,—the youngest 
and the humblest,—there is blended with 
a distant and respectful admiration of his 
talents, an eager and close emulation of 
his enthusiasm. Admiring, as I did, the 
new and brilliant light in which ‘this 
question was placed by my hon. friend 
who seconded the motion, I shall, indeed, 
rejoice if he has prevailed upon any one 
otherwise hostile to the question, to vote 
for the committee; for 1 am convinced, 
that in obtaining a fair and patient in- 
verisign of the case, we should say the 
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very foundation of that prejudice on 
which the opposition to the claims of the 
Catholics mainly rests. 

T listened with the utmost attention te 
the speech of the hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down, for knowing, that in 
him we had to encounter one of the ablest 
and steadiest of our opponents, I expected 
to hear from him an epitome of all that 
could be urged against the motion. Had 
I previously entertained any doubts on 
the subject, I should now be convinced, 
by the line of reasoning adopted by the 
hon. that upon no general 
grounds of justice or policy can the con- 
sideration of the question longer be 
resisted. The hon. gentleman has, in the 
very front of the battle, in the foremost 
rank of his arguments, marshalled in 
dread array, all the petitions which have 
been presented against this measure. I 
would tell that hon. gentleman, that this 
is precisely the subject where these 
petitions ought constitutionally, to have 
the least effect in pre-judging the fair exa- 
mination of the case. Petitions can here 
afford us no local information which we 
have not in ourselves the means of ap- 
preciating. Petitions can here affect no 
separate interest which we do not as 
strongly feel. This is a question of great 
national policy, which must be left for 
decision to the unbiassed deliberative 
wisdom of this House. But there is 
another class of petitions which the hon. 
gentleman has passed over in silence, 
those in favour of the motion, which 
acquire a double value from the very cir- 
cumstance which detracts from the weight 
of the adverse petitions, that they have 
noindividual interest in that for which they 
pray. The motives of those who come 
disinterestedly forward to beg a boon in 
which they have no share, is far above 
suspicion. Their prayer is equally cre- 
ditable to all concerned; as honourable to 
the petitioners, as invaluable to the Catho- 
lics. I shall not follow the hon, gentle- 
man through all those arguments founded 
on the local prejudices and feelings of one 
particular part of Ireland, but place my 
support of the motion upon a much wider 
basis; for I feel, that in advocating the 
cause of the Catholics as it is now before 
the House, that we are maintaining those 
general principles of justice and toleration, 
which are the brightest ornament, and the 
best bulwark of that constitution, which 
we are accused of endeavouring to violate 
and deface. The remains of this penal 
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system, I consider as the only unbroken 
link in the chain of British liberties; and 
for its iron grasp I would substitute that 
silken bond of social union which entwines 
our hearts and affections to the preserva- 
tion of that which is dear to each, because 
valuable to all. From this sympathy of 
patriotism, founded upon a common 
interest in the maintenance of things as 
theyare, the Catholics are alone excluded 
from all community of feeling, from all 
equality of pursuit, with those otherwise 
most closely connected with them by the 
nearest ties of fate and fortune; they are 
severed by the dreary chasm of civil dis- 
qualification; from every general object 
of patriotic ambition, the angry current 
of political exclusion isolatesthem. Is it 
too much to say of such a system as this, 
that unless it can be upheld by the para- 
mount decrees of imperious 
that its wisdom and its justice are equally 
problematical ?—that the wisdom of that 
y sate must be questionable, which ties 
the hands, and alienates the hearts, of so 
large and so respectable a class of our 
fellow subjects ?—that its justice is not 
defensible, violating as it does those very 
principles of civil and religious liberty of 
which we vainly boast the theory, whilst 
we retain in our practice this stigma of 
persecution ?—I say persecution, because 
in what does political disqualification on 
account of religious opinions (provided 
those opinions do not interfere with the 
faithful discharge of those duties from 
which they operate as an exclusion), in 
what does such disqualification differ from 
religious persecution, except in the degree 
of its rigour, or the severity of its enforce- 
ment ? 
Temporary laws may undoubtedly 
render temporarily necessary, obnoxious 
expedients. But the continuance of a 
violent or unnatural remedy, after the 
cause which occasioned its application is 
removed, isno less injuriousto the political 
constitution of a state, than the physical 
constitution of an individual ; and weaken- 
ing and detrimental as the continuance of 
this system is to this part of the united 
kingdom, how much more extended and 
baneful have been its effects upon the 
other ; preying as it did for a century upon 
her vitals, and poisoning the springs of 
her existence! But relieved, andrevived 
as she has been in exact proportion to the 
mitigation of her sufferings, it is not to 
Ireland that we can trace the commence- 
ment of this system: totally distinct causes 
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occasioned the enactment of the penal 
code against the Catholics in England, 
from thence forwarded to the servile par- 
liament of Ireland, to be there retailed 
out like a second-hand garment huddled 
on an unwilling population, impeding its 
progress, crippling its exertions, and 
cleaking its perfections ; for at that period, 
this Orange garb, in the luxuriant folds 
of which the hon. gentleman has this night 
so gracefully decked his arguments, was 
not even pretended to be suited to the 
taste or disposition of Ireland ; it was worn 
as the badge of servitude, the livery of her 
mistress. I only refer, Sir, to the origin 
of this system, for the sake of showing, 
that if in England, the necessity for its 
continuance can be proved to have ceased 
to exist, that necessity can hardly be traced 
to Ireland: it can hardly be said, that in- 
dependent of her connexion with England, 
and her subjection to the same laws, that 
intrinsically, and separately, her interests 
require the proscription, and degradation, 
of four-fifths of her population, or that 
in the perpetuity of asystem which has so 
long paralyzed her strength, and deadened 
her energies, is to be found a panacea 
for all her ills and all her misfortunes. 
That the necessity has ceased to exist, 
we may fairly infer from a retrospect of the 
causes in which it originated, aad in the 
history of the world there is hardly any 
state of things of which the changing 
hand of time has in the same period more 
altered the appearance, and obliterated 
the leading traits. We should now look 
in vain for that virulent spirit of con- 
troversy, which maintained by a pertina- 
cious resistance to innovation on the one 
side, and an overbearing disposition to 
reform abuses on the other, magnified the 
errors of both, and widened the breach 
between them. To this we may attribute 
the original imputation of those doctrines, 
and tenets, so long the source of odium 
to the Catholics, but which are now by 
none more stigmatised, than by those of 
their authorities from whom they were 
formerly deduced, and of which we have 
the reiterated abjuration of the Catholics, 
and the disbelief of those even who are 
opposed to the present question. In what 
then does the difference between the 
Catholics and the established church con- 
-sist—they conscientiously entertain cer- 
tain opinions purely doctrinal, incompati- 
ble with the form of oaths which we now 
take, but in no degree inconsistent with 
the faithful discharge 4 any social or poli- 
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tical duties. Does this call for the per- 
petual persecution of the British legisla- 
ture? But if this necessity be not in- 
trinsic in the Catholic himself, and in- 
separable from his doctrines, it will hardly 
be found now, in foreign influence or ex- 
traneous causes. 

The experience of the last twenty years 
must at least have taught us, that the 
dangers we have to apprehend are not 
now as in the days of the Spanish Armada, 
or the campaigns of Louis 14th, those of 
religion. But it has been asserted in op- 
position to the claims of the Catholics, 
that we have restored the pope! It is 
true we have restored him to his temporal 
dominions, but in doing so we have 
rendered him no more formidable to our- 
selves than his neighbours, to the south 
or the north, king oF Naples, or the grand 
duke of Tuscany. It is not in mortal 
power to restore that spiritual command, 
that mystic influence, which made him 
once so formidable to the greatest and 
most powerful. An attempt to hurl again 
the thunders of the Vatican, would shake 
to its foundation the tottering fabric, and 
bury in its crumbling ruins the empty 
symbols of departed power. 

Collateral reasons, now equally obsolete, 
tended for a great length of time to the 
suspicious distrust of the Catholics. It 
was asserted, that their opinions of the 
royal prerogative were too arbitrary to be 
consistent with the safety of a free govern- 
ment ; this argument can hardly be suc- 
cessfully urged at present; it is con- 
tradicted not merely by their own state- 
ments and conducts, but by the support 
derived to their cause from the exertions 
of the most distinguished friends of free- 
dom. But to those who oppose this qu¢s- 
tion, I will own, that at the period im- 
mediately preceding the enactment of 
some of those statutes which we now wish 
to repeal, at that period, the Catholics 
were distinguished for their loyalty ;—not 
that loyalty which is nursed alone in the 
smiles of a court and the beams of favour ; 
—but flourishing in the winter of adversity, 
and prevailing against the storm of re- 
bellion. Then, the life and safety of 
Charles 2nd were trusted almost exclusively 
to about ninety Catholic gentlemen.— 
No temptation of certain reward—no fear 
of impending punishment which would 
have followed detection with aggravated 
violence on their devoted heads, could 
shake their faith, or stagger their loyalty. 
Yet the restoration was followed by some 
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of the harshest enactments against the 
Catholics! They were, as has been stated 
by theright hon. gentleman, the monstrous 
offspring of a parliament, whose appetite 
was pampered by the vilest conspiracy 
that ever glutted a greedy and infuriated 
populace ; whose thirst was only quenched 
with the pure and guiltless blood of the 
most venerable and respected nobleman 
of his day. Such was the proud origin 
of the Test and Corporation acts, andthe 
exclusion of Catholics from parliament. 
So that we have the incontrovertible 


answer of the experience of a century, | 
to those arguments founded on the in- ' 
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been such, as to merit the favourable 
consideration of ‘the House; it has been 
mild yet firm, steady in the pursuit ‘of 
their rights, yet loyal in the means 
by which they have sought to obtain them. 

There are some who believe that if the 
Roman Catholics were made eligible to 
offices of high trust and importance, that 
in a short time, those offices would be 


| filled only by them.” If so, it would be a 


strong argument in their favour, for the 
tide of popular opinion must be strong 
indeed on ‘their side, if such a conse- 


quence could reasonably be expected. 


For my own part, I entertain no ‘such 


compatibility of a Catholic member of | expéctation; I believe that it would be 
the legislature, with a Protestantestablish- | an invaluable act of grace and justice to 


ment. 

Again, to trace the continuance of the 
exclusive system to the present day,— 
during the greater part of the last century, 


the otherwise fading prejudices against | 
the Catholics were retouched and revived | 
by their supposed attachment to the cause | 


of the Pretender. If I were disposed to 
waste the tinie of the House, by pursuing 
that argument, it would, I should think 
admit of doubt, whether religious feeling 
was the predominant motive in those 
abortive rebellions; whether a mistaken 


spirit of chivalry did not throughout 


direct the conduct of those ill-fated 
attempts. Whatever the cause may have 
been, the result has long been final, and 
previous to the birth of a large pro- 
portion of that assembly, which I am now 
addressing, the pretensions of the last of 
the Stuarts were confined to the harmless 
vanity of an epitaph, or the unattractive 
pomp of a sepulchre. 

I confess, when in examining all the 
causes in which this system originated, I 
find them not only in substance obsolete, 
but even in recollection obliterated from 
the minds of the present day, lam ata 
loss to account for the feelings of those 
who still undertake the ungracious task 
of exclusion; I can hardly believe, that 
the speech which we have this night heard 
from the hon. gentleman, is that of a 
representative chosen at this period of 
the 19th century ; 1 am willing to put the 
-whole question at issue upon the conduct 
of the Catholics themselves, though I 
should be ill-disposed to allow that the 
conduct of any set of men belonging to 
that body, wild be regarded as a ground 
for continuing the disabilities which ex- 
tend to all. But I have no hesitation in 


saying, that their recent conduct Has | 


| them without at all affecting the interests, 


or touching the ascendancy of any set of 
men in the community. . 

But we have been told that the Catho- 
lics are never content; that having ob- 
tained minor concessions, they _ still 
desired greater; that if they obtained 
these, they would be anxious for more. 
Of all the modes in which the ‘present 
question has been resisted, I conceive 
this to be at once the most cruel, and 
the’ most unjust ; it undervalues the boon 
it refuses to concede, and treats lightly 
the disabilities it continues to inflicts 
affecting a sort of innocent astonishment 
that the Catholics should not be perfect! 
satisfied to remain a depressed an 
obscured cast in the midst of liberty the 
most buoyant, and privileges the most 
unbounded ; that they should repine when 
they see the benignant rays of the British 
constitution all around them, gilding 
talents the most humble, and merit the 
most obscure, but at one glance, blight- 
ing all their budding hopes, and withering 
their most seasonable expectations ; that 
there should be any peculiar hardship in 
the anomalous situation of the representa: 
tives of some of the first families in the coun- 
try, possessing the mockery of privilege 
without the reslity,--rank ‘without 
power, wealth without interest or in- 
fluence. ‘lhe lineal descendants of those 
who fought and conquered at Cressy or 
at Agincourt, doomed to an ignuminious 
life of listless inactivity. The bare re- 
collection, the mere recital of the heroic 
exploits of their illustrious ancestry, pos- 
sessing infinitely more of substance and 
reality, more of an embodied form, ‘than 
the shadowy and fleeting existence of 
their proscribed posterity. Who can 
refuse to pity the wounded feelings of 
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hereditary nobility of soul, ‘which must 
lacerate the breast of the father of one of 
this unfortunate race, when first called 
upon ‘to check the youthful ardour of 
his offspring, to damp his glowing patrio- 
tism, and stifle all’ the proudest feelings 
of ‘his nature with the ‘bitter recital of 
his country’s distrust, and his own no- 
thingness?—* Your stationis in obscurity; 
you are condemned to be a calm spec- 
tator of all that passes; an useless by- 
stander in the hour of danger. Those 
services which from ‘the lowest of your 
menial servants are accepted with grati- 
tude; from you, are rejected with scorn. 
That name which animates with proud re- 
collection the canvass on your walls, 
giving it a current value, a perennial exis- 
tence; that very name, is ‘in your living 
person, a blank in the hopes and expec- 
tations of your country,—you are exalted 
but to be excluded,—ennobled but to 
be degraded.” 

I have already trespassed too long on 
the time of the House, or I could pro- 
ceed to show, that the present ‘state of 
things is as absurd, as it is unjust; that 
we have either done too little or too 
much ; but that fact has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon by my hon. friend who 
seconded the motion. I could also show 
by comparitive analogy with almost all 
the nations of the continent, that the 
present state of things is utterly foreign 
to the enlightened spirit of the age in 
which we live; that it is in the boasted 
liberality of the British legislature, that 
intolerance has found its last advocates; 
that it is in the dominions of the Defender 
of the faith, that that faith has found its 
last persecutors. 

But I am content in conclusion, to 
rest the case of the Catholics principally 
upon this point :—Can any man sincerely, 
and solemnly affirm, that he believes the 
‘safety of the state requires the continuance 
‘of the present system ?—Let that man, 
‘and that man only, vote against the pre- 
‘sent motion,—for it was upon that ground 
only that parliament could ever suspend 
‘that which could not destroy, —the 
‘dormant, but unalienable privileges of 
the Catholics, because the indisputable 
birthright of every Englishman. It was 
‘for the paramount claims of public 
‘security alone, that the legislature could 
‘in any instance, however limited, and for 
any period, however short, render penal 
that liberty of conscience, and freedom 
of opinion, which is coeval with the pros- 
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perity of the country, and perishable 


oy with its decay. 
have, in the course of what I have - 
had the honour to offer to the House 
as my sincere opinion up»n this subject, 
not said any thing about securities, for 
when I see no danger, 1 cannot requite 
any protection; but, if it should be the 
opinion of the sincere friends of ‘the 
Catholics, that by any measure of this 
kind, men’s minds woald be conciliated 
to the question, I should be the last 
person to oppose such a consideration. 

There is, however, one term frequently 
used by the ponents of the present ques- 
tion, and alluded to by the hon. gentle- 
man to-night, against which I canndt 
refrain from protesting—that of an 
equivalent.—What ‘equivalent can be 
offered by those from whom every thing 
has been previously taken, and to those 
by whom no sacrifice is to be made ?— . 
What equivalent can be offered the 
Catholics for the restoration of ‘their 
rights? But if reducing an act of grace 
to a bare debtor and creditor transaction, 
they still insist on an equivalent, they will 
find one—not, it is'true, wrung from the 
hopes and fears of the Catholics ;—but an 
ample equivalent in the union of ‘all 
classes of their fellow subjects, and their 
joint co-operation in every common pa- 
triotic cause. 

One word for myself before I sit 
down. Had I not been convinced of the 

ramount importance of the question 
tself; had I not ‘entertained the most 
conclusive conviction of the justice of 
the cause which I have been a pone: be 

e 


I should not have presumed ‘to intru 
‘myself on the time and‘attention of the 


House. It is a question which'no’consi- 
deration shall tempt me for a moment'fo 
compromise, much less to abandon ; ‘nér 


‘can'my feelings, on the subject'be ‘satis- 


fied, until that period shall-atrive, which 
for the credit of the liberality and justiée 
of the country, I hope cannot be’ far dis- 
tant, when the claims of the Catholi¢s 
shall receive the united sanction of every 
branch of the British legislature. 

Mr. Brownlow opposed the motion, and 
maintained that there was no modification 


‘in the Roman Catholic religion which 


could justify an extension of political pri- 
vilege to its professors in this ‘country. 
The principle which he advocated wis 
by‘the practice of ail‘the Ca- 
tholic powers of Europe. They ‘saw the 


‘encroaching imfluence against which they 
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had to guard, and adopted measures to 
Oppose its progress; those measures were 
founded upon the system of preventing 
the dangerous interference of foreign au- 
thorities in their states. To those who 
had seen and known the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland, it would be scarcely 
necessary to say, that it was not weeded 
of errors which were objected to in other 
countries. The influence of the see of 
Rome was still predominant, and could 
not be eradicated. It was such influence 
that had occasioned the act of Charles 2nd 
-in this country, and afterwards the similar 
measures which had been adopted in Ire- 
land ; and however much we might be dis- 
posed to condemn the policy of our an- 
cestors, nothing had since occurred to 
justify a departure from the laws which 
they had established on this subject. He 
could see no reason why the bosom of the 
British empire was to be the only place in 
the Christian world where the influence of 
the pope was to be without control; and 
he trusted that it was not reserved for the 
reign of an illustrious prince of the House 
of Brunswick at this day to restore in this 
country that power to the Catholics which 
the legislature were obliged to expel from 
these realms for the security of a Protes- 
tant government. He was perplexed at 
the speech of the hon. gentleman on the 
floor (Mr. Croker), but his answer to it 
-was this, that by all the statesmen who 
had ever spoken upvn this subject, the 
constitution of England was considered 
and represented as being Protestant in all 
its parts. 

Mr. Becher begged the attention of the 
House, while he offered a few observations 
on the question before it: they were those 
of a well-meaning, and he should hope an 
independent man; and he trusted, that, as 
such, they would not be without their ef- 
fect. He would state, in as short a com- 


pass as possible, the reasons why he should 
vote for the motion; and he would do so, 
not because he thought the question so 
important to the Roman Catholics as a 
body, as to the general interests of the 


country at large. It was, no doubt, im- 
— to the country to which he be- 
onged ; but it was also highly important 
and interesting to England. What could 
be a more important subject than to con- 
sider, that there was a large portion of 
her subjects whom, after presiding over 
for such a length of time, she had not 
succeeded in making better? The ques- 
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tion was of importance to Ireland, for it | 
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involved one of the most serious subject® 
connected with its welfare—that the great 
body of its peasantry had not that respect 
for the laws, which a similar class in this 
more favoured country entertained; and 
why ?—Because they did not, in an equal 
degree, feel their protection. Was it not 
worthy of consideration, that England had 
gone on for nearly seven hundred years 
governing a nation without conciliating its 
affections ; that she had not yet secured 
their attachment? But the fact was so. 
He mentioned the circumstance, not as a 
proof of any want of feeling in his coun- 
trymen, but because he conceived it to be 
the result of their constant exclusion from 
the benefits of those laws which they were 
called upon to obey. The thing was na- 
tural ; it was what might be expected from 
a nation so governed. He would suppose 
a case, that any member of the House was 
excluded by political disabilities from that 
arena which was then before him; would 
not that member feel some abatement of 
his devotion to those laws which so ex- 
cluded him ? It was natural thathe should. 
A system of proscription never yet pro- 
duced an admiration of the laws which 
proscribed. He might be asked, why 
this should extend to Ireland; why 
they had not felt the same zeal for the 
laws as the people of England? He would 
use the privilege of his country, and an- 
swer it by another question ;—Why were 
not the people of Ireland admitted to the 
same privileges? The Irish, who were so 
quick andintelligent in other points, would 
not be so stupid as not to see the benefit 
and evince their feeling of a similar mode 
of treatment with the people of England. 
The conduct of the Roman Catholics had 
been alluded to: that conduct he con- 
ceived had nothing to do with the question 
before the House, in the way in which it 
had been introduced. The conduct of 
some few Catholics had been mentioned, 
but it was an unfair criterion to judge ofa 
whole sect or class of men by the acts of 
a few of its members; but supposing the 
conduct and disposition of those men 
such as they were represented, would not 
that be an argument in favour of the mo- 
tion? The great body of them were badly 
treated, and in that bad treatment persons 
of the description alluded to had a ground 
to go upon. Under such a system, the 
speech of this or that man would have an 
effect which, under other circumstances, 
it could never produce. Remove. the 
cause, and you deprive them of their only , 
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means of doing harm; continue it, and you 
give them every opportunity of effecting 
the mischief of which youcomplain. The 

reat increase of the Roman Catholic re- 
igion was urged as an objection. He 
would admit, that it did increase, and was 
increasing, in equal proportion to the in- 
crease of population ; but then he would 
say, do not give them such a ground as 
they now have ; let it not be spread among 
them that they are persecuted for their 
religion, and you will remove one ground 
of their increase. 
strength in numbers, but in wealth ; and if 


they cannot be opposed, they might be | 
To the continuance of the ; a wish to please or a fear to displease, so 


neutralised. 


They have not only | 
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mentioned; but in candour he would ad- 
mit that he had also a kind of personal 
feeling in it. He was interested asa Pro- 
testant, wishing to enjoy the full benefit 
of religious toleration; but he was also in- 
terested as an Irish subject—he was 
anxious that his tenantry should have an 
inducement to a co-operation in the exe- 
cution of the laws of their country, from 
a feeling of the benefits which they enjoy- 
ed under them. This was a feeling in 
which every member who resided in that 
part of the united empire would concur. 
They would not desire the co-operation of 
their tenantry in support of the laws from 


enal code he had also this objection, that much as from a feeling of the benefits 


it tended to keep 


which had so long existed on the ground | 


of difference of religion, that it irritated 
the Catholic without giving confidence to 
the Protestant. What must be understood 
of a church to support which it was found 
necessary to keep four millions of people, 
nearly one-fourth of the population of the 
country, in a state of political degradation? 
This might be said to be a weak argu- 
ment ; but take it any way, it could not be 
used in favour of the church, in whose 
support the system was kept up. It was, 
in fact, inconsistent with those principles 
of toleration which that church itself 
taught. To argue that the church would 


be in danger from the admission of Roman | 
that House, against concessions to the 


Catholics to political privileges, would be 
to repeat an argument which had been 
long used, but had never been proved to 
be correct. Arguments somewhat similar 
had once been urged against the slave- 
trade. It was said, that it would be the 
destruction of British commerce ; but the 
time had arrived when such prophecies 
were found to be erroneous. And here 
he could not avoid observing upon the in- 
consistency of two systems so discordant. 
We had abolished the slave-trade upon 
the principle that slavery was incompatible 
with the usages of our constitution ; but 
we still adhered to a code which enacted 
a species of political slavery, and that, too, 
for an adherence to a vdigion opinion. 
He was glad to see the harmony with 
which the present discussion had been 
conducted. It pleased him to perceive, 
that it was carried on without those ani- 
mosities, which such a subject was calcu- 
lated to excite. This was the surest way 
to come at a fair decision. He had en- 
tered into it with strong feelings in favour 
of the general principles which he had 


alive those dissensions | which they enjoyed in common with those 


under whom they acted. In the hope 
that he might see this feeling fully estab- 
lished among his countrymen, he gave his 
most hearty and warm concurrence to the 
motion. 

Sir R. Wilson contended, that the best 
answer to those who asserted that the peo- 
ple of the metropolis were adverse to 
those claims, was to be found in the fact, 
that no anti-catholic ground of preference 
was acknowledged by the electors of Lon- 
don, Westminster or Southwark, during 
the late elections. On former discussions 
of this question, when the subject was not 
so fully understood, petitions signed by 
68,000 persons were laid on the table of 


Catholics. Not a single petition from 
that great and enlightened body was on 
the present occasion submitted to parlia- 
ment. Indeed, it was preposterous to 
think that after this country had restored 
or subsidized all the Popish powers of 
Europe—after we made such struggles for 
their establishment—that we should turn 


round on our own countrymen, who co-' 


— in all our exertions, partook of 
all our sacrifices, and who contributed to 
the renown and glory of our arms, and 
deny them the participation of those con- 


stitutional securities which they so pa-. 


triotically defended and helped to pre- 
serve. 

Lord Lowther was against farther con 
cession, as it tended to weaken the stabi- 
lity of the Protestant establishment. 

At the conclusion of the noble lord’s 
speech, the cry of ‘* Question! question !” 
became loud and general, and it was ac- 
cordingly put from the Chair. The 
Speaker having called upon the Ayes and 


oes,, was of opinion that the Noes had it.- 
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There was then a loud cry of “ Divide! 
divide!” The Speaker gave the usual 
order for strangers to withdraw, prepara- 
tory to a division. The order was repeat- 
ed, but without effect. Some of the 
strangers under the gallery at length yield- 
ed. with apparent reluctance, but those in 
the gallery kept their seats, conceiving 
from the appearance below that the debate 
would go on, This expectation was 
founded upon the idea generally enter- 
tained, that it would be an adjourned de- 
hate, and the disposition shown by several 
members, to address fhe Chair. Among 
these were, lord Castlereagh, Mr. Can- 
ning, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Peel, Mr. Col- 
clough, and some others. Mr. Plunkett 
presented himself twice; Mr. Peel also 
offered himself to the attention of the 
House, amidst loud cries of ‘ Question! 
question!” A discussion then arose, 
whether, it having been stated from the 
Chair that the Noes had it, the debate 
could be resumed, The Speaker gave his 
opinion in the negative, and that as no 
member could afterwards speak to the 
uestion, any observations to the order of 

the House could only be delivered in the 
way of advice to the Speaker, by the mem- 
ber sitting and covered. Mr. C. W. 
Wynn then put his hat on, and taking his 
seat, cited a case from the Journals, to 
show that the debate was finally closed. 
A. division then took place, when the num- 
bers appeared to be, for the Motion, 242, 
against it, 248. On declaring these num- 
bers at the table, Mr. Croker, one of the 
tellers, stated that it was his duty to re- 
port, that some members had irregularly 
entered the House after the question had 
been put, and the decision in favour of the 
Noes pronounced from the Chair, whose 
votes must therefore be disallowed. It 
was accordingly decided that the names 
of lords Worcester and Rocksavage, Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Ure, and general Porter, 
should be struck off from the Noes, and 
that of lord Forbes from the Ayes. This 
left the real numbers, 

Majority against the Motion ...... 2 

Adjourned at half after one o'clock. 
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ing the subject of the abolition of lotte- 
ries once more under the notice of the 
House, he expected to be blamed for agi- 
tating a question which had been so often 
decided that it might be as well if it were 
for ever abandoned. It was a question, 
however, neither frivolous nor unimpor- 
tant ; but on the contrary was of such con-., 
sequence as to deserve the most serious 
consideration. But certainly he should. 
not have presumed to bring it again bee 
fore the House had he not perceived that 
the former discussions had made such an, 
impression on the public mind, that per- 
severance alone was requisite in order to, 
obtain ultimate success. If, on the one. 
hand, it was discouraging to him to see 
his proposition disposed of in that House 
in the manner in which ‘t had been on all 
former occasions, without even an argu- 
ment being produced in favour of the sys- 
tem by its warmest advocates ;—they. 
thereby implying that they were deter- 
rained to support it in despite of reason— 
so, on the other hand, that very circum. 
stance was to him a source of hope, and 
confidence in the ultimate success of his 
endeavours. Ultimately, the public voice 
would be raised, effectually raised, against 
what was indefensible by sound argu- 
ment; for in this country, the progress 
and efficacy of public opinion, though slow, 
were sure, and this was peculiarly the case 
with regard to questions of a moral na- 
ture. This had been proved by the suc- 
cess of several beneficial measures, which, 
though on their first proposal they had 
been opposed by party and by prejudice, 
had ultimately been carried with scarce a 
dissenting voice. The manner in which the 
abolition of the slave trade had been ef- 
fected, was one glorious instance of the 
omnipotence of public opinion; and if 
another were wanted, he would refer to 
the long and arduous struggle in which 
those honourable members who were so- 
licitous for a reform in the criminal code, 
had been engaged, before they could pro- 
duce that recent and signal alteration in 
the sentiments of that House which had 
induced them to appoint a committee to 
examine into the severities and anomalies 
of which complaint had so frequently been 
made. 

He ought perhaps to apologize for tak- 
ing up so much of the time of the House 
as he inevitably must do in the remarks 
which he had to submit to their most se- 
rious consideration ; but he hoped the im- 


portance of the subject would be a suffi- 
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cient excuse. It was his intention, on the 
present occasion, to avoid making any 
appeal to the feelings of the right hon. the 
i of the exchequer on the evils 
of the lottery system, because he was con- 
vinced, by experience, that any such ap- 
peal would be hopeless; and because, 
having the highest respect for that right hon. 
gentleman, he did not wish uselessly to say 
any thing that might be pow offen- 
sive to him, or that might deprive him, 
even for a moment, of his characteristic 
good humour. The argumentum ad ho- 
minem was good for nothing, if the homo 
did not mind what was said to him. Tak- 
ing the question however, generally, and 
without reference or allusion to any indi- 
vidual, he would assert, and would endea- 
vour to show, that the continuance of lot- 
teries was indefensible in principle ; whe- 
ther they were considered with reference 
to the morals, the finance, or the consti- 
tution of the country. This prelude might 
alarm the House with the expectation of 
a long speech ; but he assured them that 
he would try to compress and condense 
what he had to say, as much as possible. 
The moral reasons for the discontinuance 
of lotteries were so manifest, that it would 
really be a waste of time to insist on them 
at any length—To raise money by lot- 
tery was not only to do that by public 
authority which it was held reprehensible 
to do in private life ; but it was to act un- 
handsomely, unfairly, and ungenerously, 
to that public whom the laws ought to de- 
fend and protect. It was one of the 
grossest violations of its moral duty which 
@ government could commit. In lotteries, 
all that was base in the practice of private 
gambling, was recognized and adopted by 
the state. Nor was it merely gambling-- 
it was gambling combined with fraud. 
The right hon. gentleman opposite had 
formerly argued, that as there was al- 
ways afloat a given quantity (not of 
Exchequer bills, as the right hon. gentle- 
man thought, perhaps, he was going to 
say, but) of rank and detestable vice in 
society he had a right, as a financier, to 
turn it to the best account. “* There is a 
spirit of gambling,” said the right hon. 
gentleman, “ in the community, which I 
cannot possibly extirpate; and as I derive 
profit from it, I ought to receive the 
thanks, and not thecensure of the uation.” 
In reply to that argument, he would re- 
mind the right hon. gentleman, that the 
doctrine, that private vices were public 
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suredly no argument in favour of it could 
be drawn from the peculiar effects of the 
lottery. But if any such argument could 
be sustained, yet, looking to the present 
mode of conducting lotteries, he would 
ask any impartial man who heard him, 
whether the villainous artifices which were 
resorted to, in order to provoke and ex- 
cite the vicious spirit of gambling ought 
to be tolerated? The right hon. gentle- 
man might try to shift this scandal from 
himself ;—he might say that he did not 
personally resort to the expedients alluded 
to ;—he might say, that as all ministers 
had their subordinate agents to do their 
dirty work, so he negociated with the 
contractors for the lottery, and the agents 
of the lottery, to do his dirty work for 
him. But there was an old adage which 
the right hon. gentleman might perhaps 
recollect to have heard at college—‘ Qui 
facit per alium, facit per se;”? and upon 
that principle, the right hon. gentleman 
must be identified with the contractors 
for the lottery ; whose conduct was as fine 
a tissue of fraud and avarice as could pos- 
sibly be imagined. The moral guilt and 
atrocity of the system, therefore, lay at 
the door of government and of that House, 
which, by granting to government such a 
mode of acquiring revenue, were respon- 
sible for all the folly and roguery resulting 
from so impolitic and improvident a pro- 
ceeding. 

Having now considered the question in 
a moral, he would next examine it in a 
financial point of view ; and here he could 
not help observing, that he did not expect 
to hear it argued, that what was morally 
wrong, might be financially right. The 
world was not so constituted as to admit 
of that. In spite of any temporary ad- 
vantage that the commission of injustice 
might occasion, honesty always turned 
out to be the best policy ; and experience 
uniformly proved, that every thing that 
was immoral was at the same time inex- 
pedient. A tyrant might, by violence and 
extortion, fill his coffers at any one given 
time, to a greater degree than could be 
accomplished by a monarch who acted 
according to law; but, in general, the 
exchequer of the arbitrary sovereign would 
not be so well supplied as that of theprince 
who exacted only the revenue to which 
he was justly entitled; for a system of 
plunder rendered property insecure, and 
the insecurity of property relaxed indus- 
try, and the relaxation of industry dimi- 


benefits, had long been exploded, and as- 
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nished the greatest source of revenue that 
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a nation could enjoy. But there was no 
difference between such a system of rapa- 
city and violence, as that to which he had 
alluded, and the system of raising revenue 
by lotteries; except that the former was 
the less disadvantageous. . All inducement 
to industry was weakened in both cases ; 
but, in the latter, the corruption and vice 
which sprang from an extravagant spirit 
of gambling were superadded. 

He had now disposed of two of the 
heads into which he had divided the sub- 
ject. He was equally prepared to show 
that the system of lotteries was constitu- 
tionally erroneous. On examining the 
details of the bill annually passed to render 
lotteries legal, it would appear that the 
most extraordinary and arbitrary power 
was vested in one person, Mr. Hesse, the 
secretary of the lottery; who had from 
twelve to forty common informers in his 
pay ; and the consequence was, that indi- 
viduals were frequently imprisoned for 
offences committed against the Lottery act, 
on the testimony of those informers, 
against whose information, no disproof, 
except an alibi, could be established, was 
allowed to avail. Under the lottery acts, 
proceedings of low and excessive tyrann 
took place, which no supposed public ad- 
vantage derived from those acts, could 
redeem. On that ground, therefore, he 
might denounce the lottery system as un- 
constitutional. The hon. member then, 
summing up his general argument against 
the principle of the lottery, and referring 
more particularly to its immorality, read 
an extract from Mr. Davison’s well known 
Treatise on the PoorLaws, stating—* That 
the efficacy of human laws may be cast 
perhaps into the following scale :—their 
direct power to inspire men with the love 
of probity, diligence, and contentment, by 
positive command, is small; their power 
to restrain the opposite vices is far greater; 
their power to discourage or hinder good 
habits of character, by mistaken institu- 
tions, is greatest of all : because here they 
act at an advantage; and the institution 
and the bad part of human nature go to- 
gether ; whereas, in the other cases, they 
are opposed, and the enactment has to 
force its way.” 

The hon. gentleman, proceeding next 
to the detail of particular objections to 
the lottery, instanced first the frauds with 
which it was accompanied. There was a 
fraud in the gross misrepresentations which 
were daily circulated of the advantages to 
be obtained by the purchase of tickets; 
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but that which he was about to mention 
was of a subtler and more unsuspected 
nature. It was the constant practice of 
the contractors to create a supposition 
among the public that a greater number 
of tickets was drawn on the first and se- 
cond of three days’ drawing, than actually 
was drawn. After the first day’s drawing 
they posted placards all over the town, 
stating in large letters, ‘ Capital wheel ; 
only one prize drawn !”—and then raised 
the prices of their tickets considerably. 
After the second day’s drawing, a similar 
farce was acted; and the public were in- 
duced to suppose that two-thirds of the 
tickets were drawn, when it frequently 
happened, that only one-fifth, and in some 
cases, not more than one-tenth of the 
tickets, had been taken out of the wheel. 
The price, however, was highly enhanced 
by the manceuvre; and of course much 
more than it would be if the real propor- 
tion of the tickets extracted from the 
wheel were known. In one lottery of 
8,000 tickets, he knew that only 350 had 
been drawn on the first day; yet pufls 
were circulated, stating that a third of the 
lottery had been drawn. For any thing 
heknew, the gentlemen engaged in spread- 
ing these delusions might be honourable 
men—it might be happy for the credit of 
the opposite side, if they were not right 
hon. men.—After the first day’s drawing 
of the lottery to which he had alluded, the 
price of a ticket rose from 19/. 10s., to 
201. 10s ; and after the second day, from 
10s. to Was not such an en- 
hancement of the price, so disproportion- 
ate tothe diminished number of tickets, 
an imposition on the public? Was not 
that public cheated by it in the most bare- 
faced and impudent manner? Was it fit 
that the public should be so cheated for 
the mere addition to the revenue of 
250,000/. a year? There could be onl 

one answer made to that question—that it 
was most unfit and unbecoming. The 
representation of consols at par was also 
a great fraud ; and another had lately been 
practised, which, if it was not a fraud in 
the way he had hitherto looked at the 
subject, was at least a fraud on a great 
public institution. Bluecoat boys had 
formerly been employed in drawing the 
tickets from the wheel. On a represen- 
tation of the impropriety of the procedure 
being made to the governors of that estab- 
lishment, the governors concurred in the 
justice of the representation, and enter- 
taining views on the subject different from 
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those expressed by certain persons high 
in official situations, they prohibited the 
employment of their boys in that service 
of vice. The other day he had gone down 
to Cooper's Hall, the place where the 
rascally transaction of the lottery was 
carrying on; and, having with some difli- 
culty obtained admission, he saw across a 
board, which was placed to exclude 
strangers, several grave persons (for 
rogues were apt to look grave, especially 
in the presence of their dupes), seated in 
the most dignified manner ; and near them 
two boys, inthe garb of the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital, drawing the tickets from the 
wheel. These boys either were or were 
not, of that establishment. As he had 
not made inquiry, he could not positively 
say that they did not belong to it; but if 
they did not, and from the governors not 
being blinded by such prejudices as official 
gentlemen, he thought they did not, it was 
a villainous masquerade, adopted for the 
purpose of inducing the people to believe 
that the lottery had still the sanction of 
such intelligent individuals as the gover- 
nors of Christ’s Hospital. This fraud, if 
fraud it was, was practised in a place 
where every thing on which he turned 
his eyes, except the shabby transaction he 
was reprobating, was solid and venerable. 
As if to wind up the contrast to the high- 
est pitch, ‘‘ Love your Brethren,” appear- 
ed in the old painted glass window above, 
while the poor were cheated below; the 
whole being carried on under the super- 
intendence of men paid by the public; of 
men who were in the receipt of various 
salaries, from 1O0/. to 500/. a-year—nay, 
who every now and then, gained a clear 
1,000/. a-year for dragging up some mi- 
serable wretches to the police offices ; and 
thus obtaining, as it were, the sanction of 
the magistrates to their roguery. 

So much for the frauds of the lottery 
system. He would next call the attention 
ot the House to the superstition which it 
generated. Its effects in that respect on 
the ignorant portion of the population 
were most injurious. In various publica- 
tions, and, as if it were to beard him in 
his own county, in the Worcester paper, 
the contractors for the lottery had inserted 
an alphabetical list of the places to which 
prizes had fallen, or, to use the language 
of the newspaper, to which the Goddess 
Fortune was most propitious. This ac- 
count was no more doubted by the igno- 
rant individuals for whom it was intended, 
than the efficacy of relics was in former 
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times, or the truth of a gipsy’s predictions 
at the present moment. But how stood 
the fact as to that circumstance? What 
was the result in those places in which 
speculations in the lottery had proved 
successful? Among those who heard 
him, there must be some hon. gentlemen 
who had witnessed the sad effects in a 
village or small town of the fatal good 
fortune of some speculator, whose exam- 
ple, encouraging other adventurers, had 
spread disappointment and ruin. He 
knew of one place in which the effect of 
oneof its inhabitants gaining a sixteenth of 
a 20,000/. prize, had been most mischiev- 
ous and fatal. Bideford, in the county of 
Devon, had had the misfortune to be 
twice visited by a golden shower of that 
nature from the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The consequence was, that the 
spirit of gambling raged there with re- 
doubled ardour, and that the industrious 
habits of the people were completely de- 
stroyed. At another place, the same re- 
sults had emanated from the same cause ; 
and he did not know whether they had 
not very materially increased the heavi- 
ness of the poor-rates in that place. At 
Sheffield the lotteries had been productive 
of such evil consequences, that Montgo- 
mery, the poet, who was the proprietor 
and editor of a paper there (the Sheffield 


Iris), and of whose talents and virtues - 


every one must speak with respect, volun- 
tarily abandoned the large annual profits 
which arose from thes puffs and advertise- 
ments of the contractors, by excluding 
them from his journal. 

He must also say a few words with res- 
pect to another way in which endeavours 
were made to debauch the morals of the 
people. It was a great aggravation of 
the dirty system, that it was promised to 
pay the winners of certain prizes in wine. 
Had gin been offered, the public would 
have been shocked at once; but wine was 


| presumed to be a_ gentlemanly and 


attractive liquor. “ Wine and Gold” 
were the baits thrown outto catch the po- 
pulace. The right hon. gentleman’s fi- 
nancial operations had rendered the latter 
so rare, that a Jew in a corner would give 
a good premium for it over and above its 
legal price; and the offer of it by the 
contractors operated therefore as an ad- 
ditional temptation. They called out to 
the public * Come all you sots and misers 
as well as you foolish fellows ; take out of 
our bag, and make yourselves happy.” 


He had nearly forgotten to mention one. 
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of their frauds—the misnaming of prizes. 
That was called a prize, by which a man 
lost only half his money. It would puzzle 
the most ingenious members of that inge- 
nious profession the law, to persuade a 
man who had been robbed of only half 
the sum taken from ancther that he was a 
favourite of fortune; yet that was what 
was daily done with regard to the lottery. 
The contractors did not entirely pick the 
pockets of the purchasers of tickets: but 
they half picked their pockets ; and in his 
opinion they deserved to be half hanged 
for it. Whoever said that a man who, 
having paid 20/. for his ticket, received 
10/. at the lottery office, had got a prize, 
lied; and whoever believed such an as- 
sertion, was an arrant fool. He held in his 
hand a copy of the Gazette, which con- 
tained a scheme of the lottery drawn in 
November and December last; from 
which it appeared it consisted of 14,000 
tickets, of which 2,865 were prizes ; and 
consequently that there were 11,135 
blanks. But of the 2,865 supposed prizes, 
2,810 were prizes of only 10/.—that was 
they were prizes the purchasers of which 
having given 20/. for them were cheated 
out of only half their money—so that in 
reality there were but 55 prizes deserving 
of that name. As the number of tickets 
was 14,000, it was therefore 253 to 1 
that the purchaser of a ticket obtained a 
bona fide prize. Was not this most bare- 
faced and villainous cheating? Did 
ever any man keep a pharo table on such 
terms? Was there ever any description 
of gambling like it? Ought such a system 
any longer to be endured? It was the 
most lavish mode that could be devised of 
raising money for the service of the state ; 
for it was a mode by which the public 
were made to pay largely, while the Ex- 
chequer received but a comparatively 
small sum. The profits of the contractors 
were enormous. In the lotteries for the 
whole year, in which 60,000 tickets were 
sold, while government received only 
300,000/., the public were made to pay 
between 600,000/. and 700,000/.; the dif- 
ference, after deducting the necessary ex- 
penses, going into the pockets of the con- 
tractors. 

But, supposing the sum raised by the 
chancellor of the exchequer from this 
source were much greater; what could 
compensate for the infliction of so much 
vice and misery upon the people? What 
could warrant a government in being the 
instruments of degrading and debasing a 
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people? Ifthe nation were pressed with 
difficulties, it was more than ever bound to 
adhere to the rules of the strictest recti- 
tude ; it would then maintain a grandeur 
in its distress—a magnificence even in its 
ruin. Much better would it be to act on 
a system diametrically opposite to the 
present: instead of having recourse to 
measures which corrupted the people, to 
reject every proposition of a questionable 
character; to adopt a simple and consis- 
tent course of legislation; and to endea- 
vour to improve and enlighten the people 
by the establishment of schools and other 
suitable means for that purpose. It was 
an incontrovertible truth that a high sense 
of virtue and justice was the strongest 
safeguard of national independence. The 
strength of a country was essentially con- 
nected with its morality, and such re- 
sources as were derivable only from a 
violation of morality ought to be rejected 
as beneath the dignity of a great nation. 
He once more entreated the House to 
reflect on the inexpediency of such an 
excusable and temporizing system. He 
hoped that the public voice would be 
raised against it. If hitherto that voice 
had been silent, it was attributable to the 
arts which had been practised, and to the 
success of those infamous contrivances 
which had been so long pursued, but 
which he trusted would soon meet with 
general reprobation. Nearly all men of 
sense and character out of doors were 
united in their opposition to this most odi- 
ous mode of raising money; and he did 
not despair even that night of seeing the 
House of Commons come toa vote that 
would free the nation in future from this 
infectious visitation.—The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions : 

1. “ That by the Establishment of 
State Lotteries, a spirit of Gambling, in- 
jurious in the highest degree to the morals 
of the people, is encouraged and pro- 
voked: 

2. « That such a spirit, manifestly 
weakening the habits of industry, must 
diminish the permanent sources of the 

ublic revenue : 

3. « That the said Lotteries have given 
rise to other systems of Gambling, which 
have been but partially repressed by laws, 
whose provisions are extremely arbitrary, 
and their enforcements liable to the great- 
est abuse : 

4. “ That this House, therefore, will 
no longer authorize the establishment of 
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State Lotteries under any system of regu- 
lation whatever.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was astonished that any man in the 
present state of the country could seri- 
ously propose to abandon a sum of nearly 
300,000/. raised by means which were less 
felt by the people, than any other which 
could be resorted to. The advantage to 
the revenue from the lottery on the 
whole, independent of all collateral ad-- 
vantages, amounted to between 2 and 
300,000/. a year, and a saving of interest 
of 30 or 40,000/. a year; in all a sum of 
about 300,000/. He really did not see 
why a man might not invest a small por- 
tion of his savings without blamein the pur- 
chase of a ticket for the lottery. If he 
were obliged to admit that the principle of 
gambling was called forth by a state lot- 
tery, he should think the objections of the 
hon. gentleman to it good to their utmost 
extent; but the hon. gentleman, forget- 
ting that the principle of gambling existed, 
independent of the state lottery, very un- 
fairly argued, that it was attributable to 
the lottery. Now, he was prepared to 
contend, that the spirit of gambling, 
instead of being called forth, was kept in 
check by the state lottery. The state 
lottery offices were obliged to keep up es- 
tablishments, which operated as checks 
on the little-goes, which were much more 
ruinous to the common people. This was 
proved by the papers on the table. From 
these it would be seen, that for the last 
three years, while the prosecutions for 
insuring in the state lottery had de- 
creased, those for private lotteries had 
increased. In 1816, there were forty- 
five prosecutions, for insuring in the state 
lottery, of which thirty were convictions. 
In the little-goes, in the same period 
there were twenty-six prosecutions, and 
twenty convictions. In 1817 there 
were twelve state lottery prosecutions, 
and eleven convictions ; thirty-four little- 
goes, and twenty-nine convictions. So 
that it was evident the decrease in gamb- 
ling was not to be affected by the relin- 
quishment of the state lotteries. It was 
said that last year additional inducements 
were held out in the shape of prizes in 
wine ; for this the government were not 
answerable, for the contractors had held 
out this additional inducement to pur- 
chasers, and so far from its being a fraud, 
%@ was an actual bonus intended beyond 
the ordinary amount of theregular prizes. 
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He would yield to no man in a wish to 
promote the best interest of the public, 
and the best morals of all classes of the 
people, and he hailed the benefit which 
education conferred upon the habits of 
society ; but until the improvement be- 
came more generally operative, so as to 
prevent the evils of gambling upon differ- 
ent speculations among the lower classes, 
he could see no reason, standing in the 
official situation which he held, to abandon 
so lucrative a branch of the revenue with- 
out having some equivalent held out by 
which the public would derive an equal 
benefit. He did not mean to oppose the 
arguments which the hon. gentleman had 
advanced against a lottery, but he could 
not now consent to renounce a sum, the 
place of which must be supplied by some 
tax, which would operate more oppres- 
sively on the people. 

Mr. Agar Ellis agreed with the hon. 
mover in thinking that a state lottery 
was attended with the worst effects on the 
morals of the people ; and that it held out 
a temptation to gambling. He concluded 
with expressing his determination to sup- 
port the motion. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton observed, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had by no 
means replied to the charges advanced 
against the lottery. The right hon. gen- 
tleman did not venture to assert that it 
was a wise and virtuous system; but 
merely that it was not so deplorabl 
vicious as it had been represented by his 
hon. friend. There might be differences 
of opinion as to the extent of the evil; 
but that the lottery was an evil, that it 
produced crime and diminished industry, 
was admitted by the right hon. gentleman ; 
for he had not attempted todeny it. The 
right hon. gentleman had begun his address 
by saying that he would speak first as to 
the revenue, next as to the morality of 
that tax ; but, as if a certain fatality hung 
over every assurance upon that subject, 
as if no hope was to be realized and no 
—— to be performed, to which the 
ottery gives birth, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been abundantly copious in 
proving its productiveness, which no man 
disputed—silent, however, in defending 
its moral consequences, which every man 
impeached. ‘That silence on this material 
part of the subject must be construed into 
a confession of the truth of what had been 
advanced on the other side. The ques- 
tion might now, therefore, be brought to 
a short issue. All were agreed as to the 
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facts; and the only difference was as to 
the inference to be drawn from those facts. 
It had been stated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the lottery produced a great 
revenue—it had been said by his hon. 
friend that that mode of raising revenue 
produced great immorality. The simple 
point in dispute therefore was, whether 
the House set more value on the morality 
which they surrendered for the money, 
or on the money which they gained by the 
immorality? Whether the country, even 
in its present burdened state, was so re- 
duced and distressed as to render it indis- 
pensable that it should sell its morals for 
300,000/. Here was a tax which impair- 
ed the integrity of the people; which was 
injurious to their industry, and which 
excited in them the most delusive and 
ruinous expectations. The only answer 
of the right hon. gentleman was, the set off 
of 300,000/. Now, if the House thought 
that a proper set off, they ought to reject 
the motion of his hon. friend ; but if they 
thought that no pecuniary compensation 
ought to induce them to countenance an 
acknowledged evii, to encourage fraud, 
to impair the industry and degrade the 
character of the people, then he trusted 
his hon. friend would gain a triumph and 
the right hon. gentleman sustain a defeat, 
both of which would be entirely merited. 
His hon. friend had stated, that the exist- 
ence of village lottery clubs had not come 
immediately within his own knowledge, 
but that he had heard of their existence. 
His (Mr. Buxton’s) principal purpose in 
rising was, to mention some facts that had 
come under his own cognizance, as to the 
demoralizing tendency of lotteries in coun- 
try villages. A benefit society for the sup- 
port of thesick and the aged had been esta- 
blished, a number of years ago, in a village 
in which he had spent much of his early 
life. One of the members of it was a per- 
son he knew very well, the gamekeeper 
of the family; and he and others paid 
their weekly contributions with, cheerful- 
ness, and satisfaction, confident that the 
result would be, in case of misfortune or 
ill health, to avert the greatest calamity 
and degradation which they thought could 
befal them; namely, that of becoming 
chargeable to the parish. It happened, 
however, very unfortunately, that ina town 
only a few miles distant an association of 
a very different kind had been formed for 
the purpose of speculating in the lottery. 
By that association a prize was gained of 
between two and three thousand pounds. 
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No sooner was this news heard in the 
village, than the benefit society fell into 
disrepute. All became impatient of the 
slow mode of accumulating the savings of 
their earnings as a resource for their age, 
and anxious to obtain wealth with the ra- 
pidity of their neighbours, a lottery club 
was established, and old and young sub- 
scribed with alacrity. Fifteen years had 
passed, during which time he had heard 
nothing of either establishment, but with 
ba view to the question before the house, 
he had lately taken the pains to inquire 
into their fate. He found that the lottery 
club had failed. His old friend the game- 
keeper, who had belonged to it, told him 
that fortune had been singularly unpropi- 
tious to them, that they had drawn a great 
many blanks, and that, what was still 
more incomprehensible they had been 
ruined by their prizes as well as by their 
blanks. Inthe end, the club had been 
abolished, and in its fall it had drawn 
down with it the benefit society; that 
most useful establishment which, with a 
wise foreknowledge, was to provide for 
the decrepitude ot age out of the savings 
of youth and industry. That valuable in- 
stitution had failed; and it had failed 
entirely in consequence of the infatuation 
and system of fraud encouraged and sanc- 
tioned by government; and he had no 
doubt that many of the members of it 
were at that moment suing for relief from 
their parish, who would have been re- 
ceiving back their own savings if govern- 
ment had not encouraged their folly. 
The right hon, gentleman supposed, that 
there was a certain quantity of the spirit 
of gambling in the constitution of every 
man, and that wisdom was shown in so 
directing that spirit as to make it contri- 
bute to the revenue. But in the village 
to which he alluded no such spirit existed, 
or if it did exist, it remained latent until 
it was brought into action and fostered 
into fruitfulness by the circulation of 
lottery schemes, and the prospect which 
they held out of rapid aggrandizement. 
Perhaps it might be said, that there were 
but few instances of that kind in the coun- 
try. It was however impossible to enter 
any village within a few miles of London 
without seeing those large dazzling red 
letters and enormous placards, sometimes 
pasted on walls, and sometimes on tra- 
velling caravans, but always full of lavish 
promises of unbounded luck to early ad- 
venturers. He held in his hand a curious 
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the House to whom he was bound to 
apologize for having so long detained it, 
he would read. It was the prospectus of 
a lottery issued some time ago, and pub- 
lished by the editor of a paper who he 
believed was a man of strict integrity, and 
whose account might therefore be de- 
pended on. The grand total of the scheme 
was 10,400 tickets. There were 54 
prizes, some of a larger and others of a 
smaller amount; and there were 10,200 
blanks, including some prizes of a very 
low denomination. ‘The fact appeared to 
be, that of those 10,200 blanks, 10,000 
were, on a fair calculation, held by about 
100,000 persons. He would here remark, 
that it was a most important question, 
who were the principal sufferers in a 
lottery. The editor of the paper in ques- 
tion gave a description of the shares sold 
by him in that ine of a particular 
number; and the station, employment 
and address of those who bought them. 
That single ticket was held by 28 persons, 
an important fact; because it showed 
that the lowest persons were those who 
most generally became the dupes of the 
Jottery; anda fact to which he particularly 
adverted, because it was lately proved in 
the evidence given before a committee of 


the House, that in the workhouse of the | 


parish of Spitalfields; that was, in the 
very poorest spot in London, the poor 
actually subscribed to buy a lottery ticket. 
The money was raised by those unfortu- 
nate people after some time and with some 
difficulty, by instalments of from one 
halfpenny to sixpence each, was so ex- 
pended; and was lost. Returning, how- 
ever, to the paper, he there found it 
stated, that one sixteenth of the ticket in 
question was sold toa young woman in 
servitude residing at Camberwell, for- 
merly in better circumstances; one to the 
female servant of a tobacconist where 
another servant had resided to whom not 
lung before a share of a 20,0001. prize had 
been sold; another sixteenth to the ser- 
vant of a gentleman in Mark-lane; two 
others to two poor widows ; and two more 
to other persons in situations equally 
inferior. Now, all this went to show that 
it was exactly the most poor and the most 
ignorant who were the dupes of lotteries. 
It was most cruel, by such a system of 
delusion, to make a poor female, said to 
be born to better expectations, only the 
more miserable, in consequence of the 
distraction of mind caused by the disap- 
pointment of unfounded promises. It was 
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indeed a cruel, a mischievoustax, of which 
two poor widows were made the victims. 
Among the names cited in the little re- 
cord which he had described were those of 
two tradesmen. On that point, seeing in 
their places a worthy alderman who had 
paid much attention to the subject of in- 
solvent debtors, and an honourable friend 
of his who had devoted much of his time 
to the consideration of the bankrupt laws, 
he would at once refer to them whether 
adventuring in the lottery was not that 
step which but too frequently led to bank- 
rupts and insolvencies? A case of that 
kind had very lately come under his inspec- 
tion. From particular circumstances it be- 
came necessary for him to look into the af- 
fairs of aperson who had become embarrass- 
ed; and he found that what by postponing 
payment to some of his creditors, paying 
others in part, and borrowing of his friends, 
he hadraised a sum of 400/. all of which was 
lost in the lottery. Then as to confiden- 
tial clerks, it was notorious that they 
were often the greatest speculators in the 
lottery. A friend of his a banker (than 
whom the kingdom did not produce a 
more experienced banker, or a more res- 
pectable man), had told him that he never 
knew an instance of fraud among his 
clerks, without finding that the parties 
by whom it was committed had had some 
previous concern with the lottery. Inshort, 
the system was productive of the greatest 
evils. Lotteries absorbed the earnings of 
the poor; and what was worse they absorb- 
ed their principles of honest industry ; for it 
was well known, that when a man once 
engaged in gambling speculations, he be- 
came averse to the performance of his 
ordinary duties, and indifferent to the 
petty earnings of his original avocation. 
The whole of the lottery system was one 
of fraud, seduction, and specious robbery, 
intended to intoxicate the minds of the 
poor and ignorant, to inflame their pas- 
sions, and to excite their cupidity. He 
had no doubt himself that gambling was a 
passion which when once excited could 
not be destroyed. It must find a vent; 
he had as little doubt that, of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of instances 
wherein the tradesman had defrauded his 
creditor, the servant robbed his master, 
and the clerk embezzled the property of 
his employer, the greater number had 
been the result of the delusion thus held 
out by government. It was singular that 
the right hon. gentleman had asserted 
that the lottery put an end to little-goes, 
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and had nevertheless stated that 55 de- 
tections of persons engaged in the latter 
practice had taken place during the pre- 
sent year. The right hon. gentleman had 
also said that the lottery brought in yearly 
800,000/. Now, for hn seven or eight 
hundred thousand pounds extracted by 
the lottery from the pockets of the public, 
only 300,000/. reached the right hon. 
gentleman; and from that sum certain 
very material deductions were to be made. 
The direct tendency of the lottery was to 
= paupers, and to make rogues. 
e would therefore call on the right 
honourable gentleman to deduct from his 
estimate the money necessary for the 
support of those paupers and rogues. 
Whether the sum was large or small that 
government derived from lotteries might 
perhaps make a difference to some honour- 
able gentlemen. To him it made none. 
No one—not even the right honourable 
gentleman could deny that the lottery was 
a system of gambling; and therefore a 
financial expedient altogether unworthy 
of a great nation. 
_ Mr. William Parnell thought the chan- 
eellor of the exchequer could have no 
difficulty in giving up this tax, and sub- 
stituting some other in its stead; in the 
mean time, if the money remained in the 
people’s pockets, it was as much as was 
necessary according to the good oldmaxim 
of queen Elizabeth, who considered it, 
when there, as secure as if it were in her 
own keeping. The right hon. gentleman 
would only have to exercise a little of his 
accustomed ingenuity in devising new 
plans. The right hon. gentleman had de- 
fended the establishment of a large lottery 
as necessary to catch small lotteries; he 
had often heard the maxim, “ set a thief 
to catch a thief;’ and improving upon 
this maxim, the right hon. gentleman 
thought the only way to catch little-goes 
was, to establish great-goes. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had a great quan- 
tity of public and private integrity; he 
was in the possession of such a degree of 
character as would allow him to change 
his mind without being ridiculed. His 
character stood high for integrity in the 
largest sense of the word. The perceiving 
in such a character, a blot like that of en- 
couraging gambling and immorality struck 
one with a harsh and disagreeable surprise. 
It was something like a moral tooth-ach. 
It was a surprise like that felt by the 
readers of a well-known novel of Fielding, 


his Amelia, who, after taking a warm 
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interest in the heroine, finds out in the 
middle of the novel that she had lost her 
nose. It was astonishing to see what 
things could be done by the best charac- 
ters with a good conscience. The con- 
scientious opposition of many to the Ca- 
tholic claims, and the encouragement of 
the lottery by the right hon. gentleman 
might be illustrated by a circumstance 
mentioned in a work with which the right 
hon, gentleman might perhaps be ac- 
quainted—it was the Life of a Mr. New- 
ton, who he believed was a Methodist 
preacher, written by himself. This reli- 
gious man had afterwards a better sense 
of these things, but he went on with the 
Slave Trade for three years, before he 
found out that he was wrong. When he 
found out that he was wrong, he gave up 
his slave ship, and anathematized the 
trade. Such, he had no doubt, would be 
the case with the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The most extraordinary argument 
in favour of lotteries adduced by that 
right hon. gentleman was, as to the rela- 
tive quantity of vice resulting from lotteries 
and little-goes; thus turning vice to ac- 
count, as was done in Holland, where 
certain establishments were licensed by 
government which he dared not name. 
Seriously speaking, he did not think the 
character of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer was worth more to the country than 
the 300,000/. raised by the system he sup- 
= But that right hon. gentleman 
1e observed, always connected the cha- 
racter of administration with the moral 
and political character of the whole coun- 
try. The system was one that was abso- 
lutely an anomaly. He had often been 
surprised why teligion should be regarded 
with something like indifference by large 
classes of the people. He accounted 
for it by supposing the existence of some 
such inconsistencies as these. He did 
not often pry into the secrets of govern- 
ment, but he should like to ask the right 
hon. gentleman whether he ever bought a 
lottery-ticket himself? If not, why would 
he recommend to others that which he 
himself rejected ? 

Mr. Alderman Wood considered it very 
extraordinary that the chancellor of the 
exchequer should have talked of the sup- 
pression of little-goes, when his own state- 
ment had shown a large increase of them 
during the last three years. He was pre- 
pared to show, on the contrary, that little- 
gocs were encouraged in consequence of 
lotteries. The worthy alderman proceed- 
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ed to detail the manner in which fraudu- 
lent insurances of numbers were effected ; 
the infatuation being so great, that in the 
house of one of those wretches who exist- 
ed by these nefarious means and who had 
accumulated, from the credulity of his 
dupes, 100 guineas in gold, 75/. in silver, 
and a large hoard of copper, which were 
discovered at the same time, a paper was 
found, containing a list of the names of 
the insurers: they were of various classes 
—clerks in public offices, merchants, and 
tradesmen. The wife of a servant of his, 
an industrious man who earned at his em- 
ro seme two guineas a week, had carried 

er conviction of the efficacy of those in- 
surances and the certainty of her obtaining 
& prize so far, that she completely ruined 
him, and he died amidst want, disease, and 
wretchedness, of a broken heart. There 
were various ways in which the money of 
the lower classes might be applied with 
much more benefit to their interests than 
by dealing in lotteries. The saving banks, 
for instance, were calculated to promote a 
moral and virtuous feeling among them. 


He himself had used his utmost efforts to | 


have a saving bank established in his ward, 
and he hoped ultimately to do so; but, 
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where lotteries were established, little- | 


goes were to be found in abundance, in 
consequence of which the lower classes 
were induced rather to speculate with, 
than lay by the surplus of their earnings. 
It was extraordinary that the chancellor 
of the exchequer, who was found the first 
to support all public institutions, should 
support this system ; that he should advo- 
cate the expenditure of immense sums for 
the building of churches, and at the same 
time support a measure which was calcu- 
lated to keep a great portion of the public 
from approaching them. He felt himself 
bound, on every view of the subject, to 
give the motion his support. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not help congra- 
tulating the House on finding that no gen- 
tleman on the other side, save the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, had attempted to 
stand up in support of the lottery system. 
He considered this system as a fraud 
which was carried on to the injury of the 
country, and which ought to be put an 
end to as soon as possible. When he saw 
his hon. friend (Mr. Buxton) upon his 
legs, he really thought (not having been 
in the House’ at’ the opening of the dis- 
cussion) that the question related to the 
state of gaols'; But when he had listened 
a little to: his hon. friend, he found that 
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the subject was one which only related to 
the manner in which the avenues to those 
gaols were filled. He concurred with his 
hon. friend in the drawback that ought to 
be made from the nominal amount of re- 
venue, which the lottery was said to pro- 
duce. The system itself was a great evil 
— it was at variance with the principles of 
the best system of public economy—it 
went to paralyze the vigour of industry— 
it went to attack the social independence 
which a statesman ought to cherish in a 
free state. A calculation had been made 
of the sum which was to be raised by this 
system, and it appeared that it amounted 
to about 300,000/.; but what was this 
sum compared to the virtue, morality, and 
industry of the people? How was it to 
be valued by those who considered how 
much the one tended to lower, and the 
other to raise the grandeur and indepen- 
dence of society? Much argument had 
been used against the poor laws, as tend- 
ing to demoralize and destroy the inde- 
eee feelings of the lower classes; but 
ow could any argument be used against 
those laws, by those who supported the 
lottery system? If the principle of the 
argument against the poor laws was to be 
followed to its conclusion, where could a 
sacrifice be made with more propriety 
than in the present instance? If the ne- 
cessities of the state required that the de- 
ficiencies should be made up, let it be 
done by the public. In whatever manner 
it was done, it must be a much less ex- 
ceptionable mode than the present. Why 
should they, acting like the foolish man, 
who, though accustomed to give away 
large sums of money, when he saw a trea- 
sure put out on his table intended for a 
friend, could not persuade himself to part 
with it—why should they hesitate to give 
up 300,000/. because it was not perhaps 
convenient? At the same time, he 
thought it but fair, when they demanded 
a sacrifice of the minister for the public 
ood, to substitute some other measure of 
air principle in its stead. There was now, 
he thought, a reasonable prospect of the 
lottery being abolished ; since it had been 
long almost entirely supported by his 
right hon. friend the chancellor of the exe 
r. Canning thought, the question had 
been taken up on most unfair grounds, 
and treated in a manner quite foreign to 
the subject. The object of this motion 
was, to deprive government of 300,000/. 


vey and to abolish one of the oldest 
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taxes existing in this country. His hon. 
friend had said, that if the chancellor of 
the exchequer gave up the tax, it was 
their duty to provide him with a substi- 
tute; that if this tax were given up on 
moral grounds, they were to provide an 
unexceptionable one in its place; but it 
should seem now, that the burthen of 
finding a substitute was to fall, not upon 
those who took away the old tax, Dut 
upon those who were to lose it. But his 
hon. friend well knew, for among all the 
transcendent abilities which he possessed, 
he thought his tactic in debate one of his 
greatest—his hon. friend knew as well, 
and better than he did, that lately they 
were asked to repeal the salt tax, because 
it was injurious to agriculture, commerce, 
and the morality of the people. They 
were asked also to repeal the leather tax, 
because it was highly injurious to the agri- 
culture, commerce, and morals of the coun- 
try. re among other immoral taxes, ver 
lately they had been applied to, to abolis 
the spirit tax in Ireland, as exceedingly 
injurious to the agriculture, commerce, and 
the morals of the people. Even the win- 
dow tax was thought to be equally hostile 
tothe morals of the people. Now, he wished 
those gentlemen who were for repealing 
all these immoral taxes, would take the 
trouble of putting their amount together, 
and to see whether, having done so, they 
could suggest a pro rata for the quota 
furnished by immoral statutes; for, in 
spite of all the declamations they had 
heard about the life and adventures of a 
servant maid, every body well knew that 
taxes always bore hard'on the people. To 
abolish those taxes now, one by one, 
_ without at the time providing sufficient 
substitutes for each, and without waiting 
for the period at which a general remis- 
sion of the taxes might take place, would 
be to wander in the dark, and uselessly to 
incur the risk of discovering that they had 
partes with means which were indispensa- 
le to the safety of the country. Now, 
did the hon. gentleman suppose, that he 
had said one word about the tax in ques- 
tion, which he (Mr. Canning) could not 
say, mutatis mutandis, of the spirit tax ? 
His hon. friend, no doubt, well knew Ho- 
garth’s two celebrated prints, in which the 
effects of gin are so strikingly pourtrayed, 
possibly with the view of inducing a 
severe tax upon that article. But what 
ought to be done? If they followed up 
their reasonings against the mischief of 
spirits, let them abolish under penalty the 
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use of them. He was not quite sure that 
he was correct, for he spoke without book, 
but he believed the lottery had existed 
ever since the revolution. e whole in- 
dustry of late times had been employed 
to reform, as fast as possible, the abuses 
poate out of old statutes; and if any 
ody could, he wished he would find 
out the practicability of correcting 
the abuses and excrescences growing 
out of this and other taxes. Supposin 
those excrescences taken away, he coul 
not conceive one, as to the manner, 
amount, or time of payment, less excep- 
tionable than the lottery. The ev 
which had been adverted to, arose either 
from insurance, or from the small division 
of the tickets. Now, in former times, he 
recollected tickets being divided into 32 
parts: and he believed they had even 
been subdivided into 64 portions. The 
number of shares had since been con- 
tracted to 16, and the temptation which 
had been held out to the lower orders to 
urchase was thus considerably narrowed, 
if the hon. mover thought it would ame- 
liorate the system to withdraw 16ths, he 
believed his right hon. friend would not 
be unwilling to adopt the suggestion. 
But, if they wished to remove the source 
of a tax that existed in all countries, and 
which had been tolerated here for a hun- 
dred years, gentlemen must make use of 
stronger arguments than those they had 
adduced. Ticeamhens the debate a per- 
sonal appeal had been made to his right 
hon. friend; and, because his right hon. 
friend was known to possess a strong 
sense of moral duty, ridicule was attempt- 
ed to be cast on him, for maintaining a tax 
which he had not created, but which he 
found long formed and established when 
he came into office. The feelings of the 
man were assailed, in order to make 
him morbidly sensible of the difficul- 
ties which intervened in the performance 
of his duty as a minister. Those who 
knew him not might ridicule him for 
that which was, in truth, the ornament of 
his character—for that which gave an as- 
surance to the country of his honour and 
integrity —for that which might stand in 
the stead of qualities, that he might not 
be supposed by some to possess in an 
eminent degree. He hoped, however, 
that no taunts addressed to him, as an in- 
dividual, would lead him to forget that 
he had great public duties to perform, one 
of which was to provide for the exigencies 
of the stateeand that he would feel that 
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his conduct was not open to blame be- 
cause he adopted the inherited expedients 
of the greatest men in this country, who 
had filled the situation before him. 

Mr. Wodehouse declared, that after all 
he had heard, and anxious as he was to 
support the finances of the country, he 
could not give his vote in favour of a tax, 
which added to the revenue only in pro- 
portion as it spread immorality and crime 
amongst the people. Amongst the lower 
orders, the spirit of gambling sometimes 
led to robbery, and in some cases to sui- 
cide. It destroyed the only source of a 
poor man’s character and happiness. In 
the present situation of the country, he 
was ready to support the continuance and 
imposition of any taxes which, without 
corrupting the morals, might be necessary 
to enable the government to meet the 
difficulties with which it had to contend. 
But the right hon. gentleman’s comparison 
of this mode of raising money to the duties 
on spirits, appeared extraordinary when 
proceeding from a person of his talents 
and acuteness of mind. The lottery was 
not so much a tax as an invitation to 
crime; the tax on spirits had, in fact, an 
opposite tendency, and served to discou- 
rage the abuse of them. With regard to 
the observation, that lotteries were 
resorted to in other countries, it might be 
said, that so were expedients, at which it 
was impossible for Englishmen not to be 
shocked. Both} at Paris and Spa con- 
siderable revenue was derived to the state 
from licensed gambling tables: but this 
system, bad as it was, appeared to him 
less disgraceful and pernicious than that 
of our own lottery, because it affected only 
the higher orders, whilst the lottery ope- 
rated chiefly on the lower. 

Mr. Plunkett wished to offer but a very 
few observations, after the able manner in 
which the subject had been discussed b 
several of his hon. friends. He found it 
impossible to sit silent on hearing the doc- 
trine avowed by his right hon. friend, and 
finding what the ground was on which the 
lottery was defended by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. It was not denied—that it pro- 
duced crime, and that by such production 
it contributed to the revenue. He ad- 
mired the talents of his right hon. friend, 
if he would allow him so to call him, and 
he knew it must be foreign to his senti- 
ments to overlook the eternal distinction 
between right and wrong ; but the truth 
was, that the whole of this argument re- 
solved itself into a question of moral feel- 
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ing. The question was, whether the House 
could be induced to foster the propagation 
of misery and crime, for the sake of an 
apparent benefit to the revenue? They 
had been told of the long continuance of 
this system ; but the age made no impres- 
sions on his mind in its favour : if it were 
as old as the foundations of the world, 
this was no reason for protracting its ex- 
istence. He was sorry to hear the right 
hon. gentleman attempt to treat with levity 
the allusion which had been made te fe- 
male servants, as if that class of societ 
were unworthy of regard, and their morals 
or happiness not the objects of legislative 
protection. It was not easy to discover 
the analogy between a lottery and the 
taxes on salt, windows, or spirits. These 
were not the direct causes of immorality ; 
and although impoverishment must always 
tend to weaken moral principles, it could 
not be said of those taxes that they cre- 
ated a vice, in order to make a revenue 
out of it. Of all the duties incumbent on 
a government, there was none more sacred 
or pre-eminent than to act as the guar- 
dian of public morality; but the system 
which he now deprecated served only to 
undermine it, and to introduce every 
species of misery and disorder amongst 
the humbler classes of aonete 

Lord Castlereagh thought he bad some 
right to complain of the mode in which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had treat- 
ed the argument of his right hon. friend, 
whose observations must be fresh in the 
recollection of the House. It was quite 
a misconception to suppose that his right 
hon. friend had defended the lottery, on 
the principle of its being productive of 
crime, and that its mere advantage to the 
revenue was notwithstanding a sufficient 
justification of its continuance. All that 
had been urged by his right hon. friend 
was, that evils might grow out of the lot- 
tery as well as from the use of spirituous 
liquors, which when taken in moderate 
quantity might conduce to health, In 
Ireland spirits had been found extremely 
beneficial in the fever which had lately 
prevailed; but when an indulgence in 
them was pushed to excess, and became 
connected with perjury, conspiracy, and 
other offences attendant on illicit distilla- 
tion, what would otherwise be a wholesome 
beverage, or innocent recreation, was 
changed into a source of mischief. Gam- 
bling was no doubt not a thing to be ap- 
proved, but it afforded a resource which 
all nations had adopted, and the adoption 
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of which was sanctioned by the highest 
names. He was far from wishing to see 
the House stand still upon questions of 
moral improvement, but he trusted that it 
would not be led away by the refinements 
of a spurious and false morality, which 
would seek to connect every tax with 
some deterioration of character among the 
people. For his own part, he believed 
that such views were not calculated to 
promote the real interests of virtue in so- 
ciety. Many abuses in the lottery system 
had been corrected ; but if the details of 
individual life were to be gone into, no 
doubt some instances might be produced 
in which, by transactions of this nature, 
persons had brought suffering on them- 
selves, But in every line and pursuit, 
imprudence or vice might be discovered, 
and were commonly followed by similar 
consequences. There was no branch of 
revenue which would remain, if its opera- 
tion in sometimes leading to a voluntary 
sacrifice of individual happiness was to be 
considered as a sufficient condemnation of 
it. His right hon. friend was fully aware 
of the importance of public morality, and 
regarded it as one of the most sacred de- 
posits with which a government could be 
entrusted; but he knew also that the 
strength of the country ought not to be 
sacrificed, that its revenue was its strength, 
and its strength the best security for its 
morals, 

Mr. F. Douglas said, the House he 
hoped, would recollect, that it was con- 
ceded by ministers that they had no other 
way of raising the sum of 250,000/. 
than by adopting a measure, which 
tended to subvert the morals of the 
country. A right hon. gentleman had 
challenged those who opposed this tax to 
find a substitute for it. They had found 
substitutes for it—they had done so, four 
years ago, when they proposed a dimi- 
nution of the army—they had done so on 
every occasion, when they called on mi- 
nisters to adopt some measure of re- 
trenchment. If their advice had been 
taken, ministers would not now have been 
compelled to defend this measure on such 
weak and futile grounds. The right hon. 
gentleman had complimented the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on his virtues, 
and had complained, that an attempt had 
been made to cast ridicule upon him. He 
did not mean te ridicule those virtues for 
which the private character of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was said to be 
remarkable; but he begged leave to ob- 
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serve, that, if such an attempt had been 
made, it was not peculiar to that side of 
the House from which he spoke; for he 
believed the right hon. gentleman who 
made the remark, had often indulged in 
the same propensity, at a time, indeed, 
when he was not the colleague of the 
present ministers. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, in arguing this question, threw 
himself on the commiseration of the 
House. He admitted all the evils to 
which the tax gave birth, but he pleaded 
the necessity of the state. The right 
hon. gentleman and the noble lord de- 
fended the measure, on the ground of its 
antiquity and its generality. But the 
slave trade was as old and as extensively 
patronised, before England took the first 
step towards its abolition, and declared 
that she would not be bound by pre- 
cedent, where morality and justice were 
concerned. The noble lord said, that the 
drinking of spirits might produce all the 
evils which were derived from this mea- 
sure. This was very true. The evil, in 
that case, however, flowed from the 
abuse; but the lottery was clearly an 
evil in itself. When gambling-houses 
were licensed abroad, the tax was laid on 
the keepers of them; but here the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was himself the 
keeper of the gambling-house, and re- 
ceived the profits for the use of the 
state. 

Mr. W. Williams deprecated in strong 
terms the encouragement of lotteries, as 
giving rise to a spirit of gambling, and 
tending to demoralize the lower classes 
of society. They were condemned as a 
nuisance by an act of king William, and 
he doubted, therefore, whether their anti- 
quity could be very great. He strenu- 
ously supported the resolution. 

r. Colclough said, that although a re- 
sidence of five and twenty years on the 
continent might, in some degree, have 
affected his fluency, his sentiments on the 
subject of lotteries was perfectly unal- 
tered. He recollected being asked by 
certain foreigners, in the year 1795, what 
price the public, in this country, paid for 
the lottery, and what benefit they were 
entitled to reap from it? On calculating, 
he found, that the lottery in England cost 
the public about one-third. He then 
looked to the Genoese lottery, which was 
introduced into France, and on which 
Mr. Professor Bertram, at Geneva, had 
written a very curious treatise. That 
lottery consisted of 90 numbers, of which 
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five were drawn every month, and those | 
five numbers, as combined or taken sepa- 

rately, were prizes. This cost the public’ 
but one-fifth. He next examined the 

lottery of the Hanse Towns of Germany 

and of Switzerland, and he found the ex- 

pense only one-tenth. Comparing this 

with the English lottery, which cost one- 

third, ministers could not maintain it on 

a financial principle. In Italy, the whole 

sum received was expended in prizes— 

and the person claiming a prize, paid one- 

tenth on receiving it at the office. 

Mr. Ricardo supported the motion, and 
pointed out the evils which arose from the 
drawings of the lottery so often in the 
year. He quoted the resolutions of a 
society to which many of the ministers 
belonged, deprecating the lottery ; and 
observed, that they were thus condemning, 
as individuals, the law which they came to 
support by their votes. 

Mr. Tuerney said, he would vote for 
this motion, not because it was brought 
forward by his hon. friend, or by any 
person who was in the habit of thinking 
as he did on political subjects; but deli- 
berately, from the best consideration he 
could give the subject, connecting the 
morals of the country with its financial 
arrangements. He conceived so trifling 
asum as 250,000/. was badly, not to say 
disgracefully purchased, by a measure 
which had so pernicious an effect on the 
morals, comfort, and peace of society. 
No man was less willing to take from the 
resources of the country than he was, 
knowing the greatness of the expenditure, 
and nothing but the immoral effect of this 
tax could induce him to call for its aboli- 
tion. The sum was trifling; and, if the 
ordinary loan for the year were to be 
20,000,000/. there could be no great dif- 
ficulty in adding 250,000/. to it. The 
right hon. gentleman said, that those who 
opposed the tax ought to tind a substitute 
for it. That was not the case; but, if 
there were an addition of this kind made 
to the loan, they certainly were bound not 
to oppose it. The enatiens of the board 
of control had said, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer was not to be charged 
with any evils that flowed from the lottery 
system. He denied the position; for 
lotteries now were very different from 
what they had been. The same right 
hon. gentleman said, the chancellor of the 
exchequer would have no objection to 
withdraw the sixteenth shares. But he 
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not agree to any such thing. What he 
greatly objected to was, that the right 
hon. gentleman left the arrangement of 
the lotteries solely to the contractors, 
who were at liberty to deal out the prizes 
just as they thought fit. It was a singular 
thing, that this was the only measure that 
had been brought forward on which his 
majesty’s ministers acted together. The 
question was, the morality of the country 
in one scale, and the money in another; 
and on this point ministers were all agreed. 
‘“‘ Take the money,” said they, * and let 
morality provide for itself.” But the 
chancellor of the exchequer had gained 
a great prize—he had drawn a prize more 
pleasing to him than the 250,000/.—he 
ad excited the admiration of the pre- 
sident of the board of control !—He ad- 
vised him, however, not to be too much 
elated ; for he rather thought, if the right 
hon. gentleman embarked in that little-go 
he would live to repent it [A laugh !]. 

Mr. Hushisson said, that under the pre- 
sent plan of the lottery there were only 
12 days of drawing, however they might 
be divided; but under the old plan there 
were 40 days of drawing in London, be- 
sides another lottery with 40 days draw- 
ing in Dublin, and in each place insurances 
were effected on the lottery in the other. 
The evil of these insurances was, as had 
been proved to a committee of the House, 
fifty-fold as great as those which arose out 
of the lottery itself, and it was on that 
account that the present system was 
adopted. He argued, that the rage for 

ambling was not created by the lottery, 

ut would, if the lottery were abolished, 
break out in some other direction; that 
the evils of smuggling were as great as 
those of the lottery, and might also be 
remedied by abolishing all taxes. It was 
easy to say, add 250,000/. to the loan. 
When it was proposed to abolish the 
window tax in Ireland, it might be said, 
add 300,000/. to the loan; but the per- 
sons who lent their money would expect 
to have their interest paid, and the ques- 
tion still remained, How the necessities 
of the country were to be supplied ? 

Mr. Lyttelton replied. He said, it 
would be impertinent in him to attempt to 
add any thing to the forcible arguments 
which the House had heard against the 
lottery. He had not appealed to the 
virtue of the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, or founded his argument 
on his character as a man of piety. He 
had purposely abstained from such appeal, 
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and he wished it to be so understood. 
The report of the committee in 1809, of 
which the late Mr. Whitbread was chair- 
main, stated the lottery to have bee 
productive of ‘ idleness, dissipation, and 
madness.” Was the tax which produced 
such evils to be compared to the leather 
tax? He called upon the House t 
stop to what destroyed the morals 
country, and would finally destroy. its 
revenue. 

The House then divided. Ayes, 84; 
Noes, 183. The other Resolutions were 
negatived without a division. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Morland, sir S. B. 
Althorp, visct. Macleod, Rod. 
Baring, sir Thos. Monck, sir C. 
Barnett, James Mildmay, P. St. John 
Benyon, Ben. Manning, Wm. 
Bernal, R. Newport, sir John 
Browne, Dom. Ord, Wm. 
Burdett, sir F. Parnell, sir H. 
Burroughs, sir W. Parnell, Win. 
Buxton, T. F. Plunkett, rt. hon. W. 
Colburne, N. R. Philips, George 
Colclough, C. Philips, Geo. jun. 
Crompton, Sam. Phillipps, C. M. 
Carew, R. S. Price, Robt. 
Clifford, Aug. Primrose, hon. F. 
Cooper, Bransby Phillimore, Jos. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. Power, Rd. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. Palmer, C. F. 
Davis, T. H. Prittie, hon. F. A, 
Denman, Thos. Pares, Thos. 

Daly, James Ridley, sir M. W. 
Ellis, hon. G. A. Ricardo, David 


Ebrington, visct. Sefton, earl of 


Evans, Wm. Smith, Sam. 
Fazakerley, Nic. Stewart, Wm. 
Gipps, George Tierney, right hon. G. 
Grant, J. P. Thorp, John Thos, 
Grattan, rt.hon.H. Waithman, Robt, 
Grenfell, Pascoe Wilberforce, W. 
Gaskell, Benj. Wood, Matthew 
Gordon, Robt. Williams, Wm. 
Howard, hon. W. Whitbread, W. 
Honywood, W. Walpole, hon. G. 
Hornby, Ed. Williams, sir R. 
Harvey, D. W. Wodehouse, hon. col. 
Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Wilkins, Walter 
Hurst, R. Wilson, sir Robt. 
Hill, lord A. White, Luke 
Heathcote, T. F. TELLERS. 
Hume, Jos. Lyttelton, hon. W. 
Knox, hon. Thos, Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Kennedy, T. F. PAIRED OFF. 
Lamb, hon. G. Duncannon, lord 
Latouche, John Mackintosh, sir J. 
Latouche, R. Hughes, W. L. 
Martin, John Madocks, W. 
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PETITIONS FOR AND AGAINST THE 
Craims oF THE Roman Caruotics.] 
The Bishop of London presented peti- 
tions against the Catholic claims from 
the archdeaconries, of Colchester, 
Essex, Middlesex, and St. Alban’s; and 
from the clergy of the city of London. 
The reverend prelate observed, that the 
petitioners had uniformly expressed them- 
selves desirous that every degree of tole- 
ration consistent with the safety of the 
church and state should be granted to 
the Roman Catholics and Dissenters of 
every description; but they wished to 
guard against any concessions, by which 
the security of our establishments might 
be endangered. 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose to pre- 
sent a number of petitions from Ireland, 
with which he had been intrusted. They 
were chiefly from their lordships Catholic 
fellow subjects, who prayed that they 
might be completely raised from the state 
of degradation in which unjust laws had 
placed them, and relieved from the unfair 
exclusions and deprivation of civil rights 
which they continued to experience. It 
would not be proper for him to enter into 
the merits of the question on the present 
occasion ; but with respect to the petitioners 
themselves, he could with truth say, that 
they represented the sentiments of the 
whole of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland. They were couched in 
language which was respectful to the 
legislature, and becoming for the peti- 
tioners to offer. From the petitions 
which had already been presented, and 
which remained to be offered, it appeared 
that the number of applications in favour 
of the Catholics increased, while those 
against them diminished. ‘The number of 
petitions to parliament praying that the 
Catholic claims might not be granted, 
were few and weak, compared with those 
which had been presented on former occa- 
sions, notwithstanding extraordinary en- 
deavours had been made to procure peti- 
tions hostile to the Catholics. An attempt 
had even been made in the city of Dublin 
to array his ousenes forces against his 
majesty’s Catholic subjects, by procuring 
the signatures of the military to a peti- 
tion. These attempts were, however, 
counteracted by the petitions of large 
bodies of Protestants in different parts of 
Ireland. He had a petition to offer to 
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their lordships in favour of the Catholics 
from the city of Cork: one had already 
been any from the city of Dublin, 
signed by the lord mayor himself, and 
persons of the first consideration in that 
city. Having said this much, he should 
proceed to present the petitions. He 
would not trouble their lordships by the 
reading of the whole: as ow were all 
couched in proper terms, and had all the 
same object, it would be sufficient to hear 
one or two of them at length. The first 
petition was signed by lord Fingal, by sir 
Thomas Esmond, the first baronet of Ire- 
land; and by a great number of persons 
of rank and fortune, Another petition 
was signed by a name of o— weight 
and respectability in Ireland—he meant 
Mr. Owen O'Connor. The noble lord 
then presented petitions from the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, Roscommon, Cork, 
Tipperary, Waterford, Monaghan, Done- 
gal, and Cavan, and about 20 more peti- 
tions from other places. He also pre- 
sented one from the Protestant freemen, 
freeholders, and inhabitants of the city of 
Cork, praying the repeal of all civil dis- 
abilities which operate against the Roman 
Catholics. 

. Earl Grey rose in consequence of its 
being once more his duty to present to 
their lordships the petition of a most 
respectable class of individuals, praying 
to be relieved from the oppression of many 
penal laws to which they were subject, for 
no other reason than a conscientious ad- 
herence to the religion in which they 
had been educated. They, therefore, 
again came forward to request that 
their case might be taken into consi- 
deration, and that they might be permitted 
to enjoy the full benetit of the British 
constitution, in common with their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects. This was, in 
pe the same words, the same request 
which was humbly and respectfully made 
three years ago, and which he then had 
the honour of submitting to their lord- 
ships. The present petition was also 
signed by the same description of persons, 
namely, the nobility, gentry, great land- 
holders, and clergy of the Roman Catholic 
religion. It would be found, as he was 
instructed to state, to contain a faithful 
representation of the Roman Catholics of 
England; and whether this petition was 
regarded with respect to the character of 
the parties from which it came, the nature 
and object of the prayer, or the time at 
which it was presented, there never had 
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been on any occasion an application made 
to their lordships which was more intitled 
to their serious consideration. It was not 
necessary, nor was this the fit time, for 
him to repeat the arguments he had 
formerly urged for inducing their lord- 
ships to acquiesce in the prayer of this 
petition; nor should he in any degree 
anticipate what properly belonged to the 
discussion of the question of which his 
noble friend near him had given notice. 
He would only now say, that the truth of 
the opinions on this subject, which he had 
so often unsuccessfully urged, became by 
every thing which had passed over his 
head, by every consideration he gave to 
the question, more deeply impressed on 
his mind. And though the English 
Catholics had hitherto been unsuccessful 
in their applications for relief from the 
oppressions under which they labour, 
he was not without hope that they would 
finally and speedily succeed. This hope 
was founded, not only in the conduct of 
the Catholics themselves, but in the con- 
viction that the opponents of their claims 
daily diminished. Those who had hitherto 
been most hostile to the Catholics were 
ready to acknowledge their merits as 
fellow-subjects. Indeed, who could den 

their loyalty and attachment to the consti- 
tution, their liberal employment of the 
wealth they possess, or forget that many 
of them were the descendants of men who 
had contributed to give lustre to the 
brightest periods of British history ? Many 
pernicious doctrines which had been at- 
tributed to the Catholics were now ad- 
mitted to have been improperly urged as 
grounds of exclusion. It was admitted 
by a noble earl, whom he saw in his place, 
that the doctrine and moral character of 
the Roman Catholics afforded no reason 
for refusing the prayer of their petition ; 
and it was now acknowledged that the 
whole question turned upon the point of 
foreign supremacy. It was contended 
that the Catholics were incapable of giving 
a full and perfect allegiance in a country 
where the king is the head of the church 
as well as of the state. This objection, 
he doubted not, would also in its turn 
give way to the progress of reason, and 
the increase of information on the subject. 
He was encouraged in entertaining’ this 
hope, not only from the advantage which 
had, been gained by the Catholic cause 
from the admission to which he had al- 
luded, but from the recollection of a mea- 
| sure of very considerable relief having 
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already been conceded by parliament. 
Their lordships might remember, that, in 
1816, on the last occasion when he had 
the honour to present a petition from the 
English Catholics, he had stated a case 
of great hardship which had occurred in 
the naval service. He alluded to the case 
of captain Wright—a gentleman, who, 
after six of his brothers had fallen in the 
cause of their country, had at last, by a 
long service and his own merits, obtained 
the appointment of master and com- 
mander. But from this reward so dearly 
purchased he could reap no advantage, 
without taking an oath which amounted 
to the abjuration of his religion. When 
he had stated this case, the hardship was 
generally acknowledged ; and, in 1817, a 
noble viscount on the opposite side intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Roman Ca- 
tholic officers of the army and navy, by 
putting them on the same footing with 
other dissenters who are relieved from 
their disabilities as a matter of course, as 
regularly as the year comes round. He 
had seen with great satisfaction the silent 
progress of this measure, which passed 
without any opposition. He felt the more 
gratification at seeing this measure pass 
unopposed, when he found it to be in sub- 
stance and effect neither more nor less 
than that for the proposing of which the 
admin'stration of 1807 went out of office. 
He stated this for no other reason than 
to show, that strong prejudices, resting 
on grounds which reason could not avow, 
were sure to be ultimately overcome, and 
to warn their lordships not to admit, with- 
out inquiry, assertions of the impropriety 
of granting relief to the petitioners ; for 
from what had happened, they must see 
that the same measure which was at one 
time asserted to be traught with the 
greatest danger to the church and state, 
might be granted at another as an act not 
only of justice but of security. This 
measure had certainly afforded great relief 
to Catholics in general; but the English 
Catholics, whose petition he was about 
to present, still remained subject to several 
oppressive laws, from the operation of 
which their fellow subjects in the sister 
kingdom were free. That the Roman 
Catholics of both countries should be 
placed on the same footing was what he 
believed no reasonable man would deny. 
But it was not for that degree of relief he 
should apply i for he looked forward to 
nothing less than the admission of that 
unjustly oppressed class to all the privi- 
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leges of the British constitution. And 
what time could be more propitious to 
the performance of such an act of justice 
than the present? The head of that re- 
ligion, so long placed under the power of 
a military and ambitious chief, and there- 
fore represented as likely to exercise a 
dangerous influence in this country, had 
been restored to his temporal authoyity 
chiefly by British efforts. All apprehen- 
sion on that ground was therefore done 
away; and it was to be presumed that 
gratitude to this country would induce 
the head of the Catholic church to accede 
to every regulation which might be found 
necessary for the security of this country. 
Fully correspondent with this state of the 
Catholics were the sentiments and feelings 
of the most enlightened portion of their 
Protestant fellow subjects towards them. 
His noble friend had presented a petition 
numerously and respectably signed by 
Protestants in Ireland in ” Mion. of the 
Catholic claims. Many other petitions 
to the same effect had come from different 
quarters. In this country the cause which 
he advocated was rapidly gaining ground, 
and their lordships ok not overlook 
what had happened on Monday night in 
another piace, where a motion in favour 
of the Catholics had been lost only by a 
majority of two. This was a decision 
which could not fail to recommend most 
strongly the prayer of these petitions to 
their lordships serious consideration. The 
peace, he trusted, would be of long dura- 
tion; but their lordships surely could not 
have forgotten the many embarrassments 
which had, during the late contest, been 
experienced in consequence of the divi- 
sions that subsisted in the country. He 
hoped that the prospect of war was re- 
mote ; but, as statesmen, they could not 
avoid looking forward to the possibility of 
such an event. With France on the one 
side, and America on the other, would it 
be wise to expose ourselves to all the evils 
of internal discontent, along with the 
chances of war with either of these 
powers? Who could be certain that the 
refusal to listen to just demands might 
not some time or other produce move- 
ments of despair? Such a result was 
consistent with human nature. He wished, 
therefore, to impress it on their lordships 
consideration, whether it would be wise 
to defer to such a period the making a 
, concession which, at the present moment, 
‘ would be received as a boon. The mea- 
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which it might now be granted, and would 
be infinitely less advantageous in point of 
security. _The Roman Catholics of Eng- 
Jand had hitherto manifested a patient 
submission to laws of the most unjust and 
oppressive nature. If loyalty and attach- 
ment to the constitution as citizens and 
subjects ; if the faithful discharge of eve 
daty ; could recommend men to the consi- 
deration of their lordships, none were more 
entitled to that consideration than the 
Catholics of England. He would not say 
that the religion which gave to the world 
men of such character was necessarily 
free from objection; but this he would 
assert, that the religion which trained its 
followers to such virtues ought not to ex- 
clude those who professed it from privi- 
Jeges enjoyed under the British constitu- 
tion by every other class of men. He 
concluded by presenting a petition signed 
by a great number of , vb Catholics, 
praying for the removal of the disabilities 
under which they labour. 

The Earl of Liverpool had of course no 
intention to offer any opposition to this 
petition being laid on the table, and 
should not have felt any disposition to 
say a word on the subject, had not some- 
thing which fell from the noble lord ren- 
dered it necessary for him to trouble their 
lordships with a few observations, not 
with the view of discussing the subject, 
but of preventing misunderstanding when 
it came to be discussed. Above all, he 
hoped it would not be supposed that he 
intended to offer any objection to the mo- 
tion for laying on the table a petition 
which he knew to be signed by many of 
the most respectable individuals in the 
country, and with some of whom he had 
lived many years in habits of friendship, 
and of the worthiness of the character of 
others he was able to bear testimony. The 
noble cut] was perfectly correct in stating 
that he had acknowledged that there 
could be no objection to the Roman Ca- 
tholics on the ground of immoral princi- 
ples or doctrine. He, and those who con- 
curred in opinion with him, opposed the 
claims of the Roman Catholics on consti- 
tutional principles only—on the ground 
that it was necessary, for the security of 
the church and state, that the existing 
Jaws should be maintained. Under these 
circumstances he should have remained 
silent, had not the noble lord thought 
proper to call their lordships’ attention to 
@ measure which passed two years ago. 


He was anxiously desirous to state what 
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was the fundamental distinction between 
that and the other measure with which 
the noble lord had compared it. The 
noble lord was correct in his reference to 
the case of an individual, as having given 
occasion to the alteration in the law. He 
would readily admit that no claims could 
be more r table; but he could not 
admit that a hardship incidental to the 
state of the laws, would be a reason for 
abrogating them, if in other respects it 
was fit that they should be continued. 
When the case alluded to occurred, it was 
well known that Roman Catholics had, 
under the same circumstances, been for a 
number of years admitted to the army. 
The question which then arose was, what 
was the ground of the distinction between 
the two services? Did it depend on prac- 
tice or on law? It appeared to have 
been long the practice in the army not 
to tender any oath to officers previous to 
their entering on the service, leaving 
them liable only to the operation of the 
test and corporation acts. In the navy 
the practice was different. The oath had 
always been tendered previously to grant- 
ing a commission, and thus Roman Ca- 
tholics were excluded from that service. 
When the subject came under the consi- 
deration of government, some persons 
were of opinion, that the practice of the 
army was correct, and that it was in the 
power of the government to relieve the 
officers of the navy, by ordering the pre- 
vious administration of the oath to be 
discontinued. The question, however, 
being referred to those individuals who 
were best able to form a judgment as to 
what was the law, they gave it as their 
opinion, that the practice of the army was 
erroneous. Under these circumstances, 
it was thought necessary to legalize the 
practice of the army, and to make that of 
the navy coincide with it. The act which 
was passed accordingly made both ser- 
vices subject to the test and corporation 
acts, but relieved them from the liability 
of taking an oath in the first instance. 
The difference between the present state 
of the law, and the object of the bill 
which the noble lord wished to pass in 
1807 was this—the noble lord’s bill pro- 
posed to repeal the test laws entirely, and 
to open the navy and army by a new oath 
to Catholics and dissenters of every 
description as a matter of right. The 
measure of 1817, on the contrary, main- 
tained the test and corporation laws, 
making this essential distinction—that 
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Catholics, or other dissenters, were not 
admitted to serve as a matter of right. 
The noble earl would therefore find it a 
matter of no small difficulty to show that 
there was no difference between the two 
measures. What he, and those he acted 
with, contended for in 1807, was, that great 
inconvenience would arise if a principle 
were adopted which placed all religions 
on a footing of equality. If the noble 
lord’s bill had passed, the members of 
every religion might claim to serve of 
right, as well as the members of the 
church of England, instead of enjoying 
that privilege by way of sufferance as 
they now did. If such a system of 
equality were to prevail, the great princi- 
ple on which the security of the church 
and state rested would be essentially 
changed. It was upon that question of 
security that their lordships’ decision, on 
every point connected with this subject, 
must finally rest. He was, however, far 
from wishing that any privilege should be 
withheld, that could be safely granted. 

Earl Grey said, he was not quite satis- 
fied with the account which the noble 
earl had given of the difference between 
the two measures in question. Their 
lordships were aware, that both the 
measures proposed to open the army and 
the navy to Catholics and all dissenters. 
That was alike the object of the bill of 
1807, and of that which passed two years 
ago. He was therefore justified in stating, 
that the measures were in substance and 
effect the same, though the one had 
caused a most extraordinary clamour, and 
the other had passed through both 
Houses with an almost silent approbation. 
The only distinction was this—that which 
he did in 1807, he did openly. He pro- 
fessed to open the army and navy to every 
description of dissenters, without the ne- 
cessity of the annual Indemnity bill. 

The Earl of Charlemont presented se- 
veral petitions from the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, for the removal of the political 
disabilities to which they were subjected. 
He stated, that the hopes of that body 
were raised in a very high degree, that 
the time had at length arrived for the 
attainment of their proudest wishes. They 
could not suppose that in the present 
enlightened age of the world, any argu- 
ments could be successfully urged against 
claims which were founded on the immu- 
table principles of justice. 

The Duke of Wellington rose, to pre- 
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claims, from certain Protestants of the 
city of Dublin. With respect to a cir- 
cumstance to which a noble earl had 
alluded, he had to state, that inquiry had 
been made, whether any soldier had 
signed the petition; and the result of the 
inquiry was, that the names of no soldiers 
were affixed to it. He did not mean to 
admit that there was any objection to 
soldiers signing such a petition as this as 
individuals, but as the fact was that they 
had not, it was not necessary to discuss 
that question. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, if the 
noble duke asserted from his own know- 
ledge that there had been no solicitation 
of soldiers to sign the petition, he must 
of course believe it; but unless the noble 
duke did so, he must continue to believe 
that some practice of that kind had been 
resorted to. Why else did the commander 
of the depot issue the order to prevent 
the soldiers under his orders from inter- 
fering in any political discussion, or 
signing any paper. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
he could of course say nothing upon the 
subject from his own knowledge, neither 
could he answer for the motive of a 
commander of a depot in Ireland, for 
issuing an order. It was possible that the 
order might have been issued in conse- 
quence of some trick j:layed by the oppo- 
site party, to discredit the petition. With 
regard to the fact, he had the authority 
of the whole committee who had the ma- 
nagement of the petition for stating, that 
no soldier had by their authority been 
solicited to sign it, nor could they discover 
that any soldicr actually had signed it. 
With respect to another statement also 
that had been made respecting gettin 
charity boys tu sign the petition, he ha 
the authority of the lord mayor of Dublin, 
and the trustees of the Bluecoat school 
(which his grace likewise read ) for stating 
that it was a false and scandalous report. 

Numerous petitions for and against the 
Roman Catholic claims were presented 
by the marquis of Lansdowne, the duke of 
Sussex, the earl of Enniskellen, earl Fitz- 
william, and the duke of Leinster; all of 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Roya Burcus.] Mr. Primrose said, 
he rose to present six petitions to the 
House, all intimately connected with the 
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important question fixed for to-morrow. 
Two of the petitions prayed, in con- 
formity with the petitions from the greater 
an mar of the royal burghs of Scot- 
and, for that adequate and general reform 
which was necessary to remove the abuses 
now notoriously in operation. These two 
petitions were from the provost and ma- 
gistracy of the burgh of Stirling, in which 
they beg to call the attention of the House 
to the constitution of their own burgh, in 
order to afford an illustration of the bene- 
fits arising from the annual election of the 
magistrates, by a poll of the burgesses. 
The only remedy they proposed for these 
abuses was, to give those who were in- 
terested in the expenditure of the burghs, 
a control by annual elections of the ma- 
gistrates. Stirling and Montrose were, 
however, the only places in Scotland 
where that salutary system was in opera- 
tion, and its benefits were in those two 
burghs stronglyexemplified. Three other 
petitions were from the different incorpo- 
rations or guildrys of Stirling, and they 
prayed that the bill introduced by the lord 
advocate might not pass into a law; but 
at all events that the burgh of Stirling 
might not be comprehended within its 
operation. The sixth and last petition 
was from the burgh of Minto, with a 
similar prayer. He could not sit down 
without repelling the insinuation that had 
been made within the walls of the House, 
relative to the character and influence of 
the burgesses of Scotland. From his 
own knowledge, together with the inform- 
ation he had obtained from the most 
respectable sources, he took upon him- 
self to say, that, in their respective places, 
they were the first persons in consequence, 
property, and consideration. 

a petitions were ordered to lie on the 
t e. 


Petition or Mr. BeEAv- 
MONT, COMPLAINING OF THE LICENSING 
or Pusiic Houses.) Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a petition from Mr. Barber Beau- 
mont, setting forth, ** That the petitioner 
is suffering a virtual demolition of his 
property, against which the laws of this 
country afford no redress, and his case 
being that of a multitude of other un- 
offending citizens, he humbly appeals for 
that protection which loyal subjects may 
expect from a just government ; that the 
petitioner is ground landlord of upwards 
of 70 houses at Shepherd’s-bush, a village 
of new houses, chiefly raised through the 
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petitioner's exertions ; that at the press- 


ing desire of his tenants, and to supply . 


their reasonable wants, he built a superior 
public house or inn in the centre of the 
village, where two cross roads meet, and 
at a distance of 250 yards on one road, 
and of three quarters of a mile on the 
other, from any licensed house ; that seven 
annual applications have been made to 
the licensing justices at Hammersmith for 
a licence to open the house, but on dif- 
ferent pretences it has been always re- 
fused; that the said justices, however, 
three years since, granted a licence for a 
mean thatched house, standing almost 
alone in the fields, some hundred yards 
distant from the petitioner’s buildings, for 
procuring which licence 350/. was paid by 
the owner to the vestry clerk, when the 
land about the house so licensed became 
covered with houses, and the petitioner’s 
land, being denied the convenience of a 
public house, became deserted; that, on 
the last licensing day, the chairman ad- 
dressed the tenant to the following effect : 
‘ We cannot grant you a licence, because 
‘ your certificate is not signed by the mi- 
‘nister and churchwardens; the act of 
‘ parliament requires this, and we should 
‘not be justified in granting a licence 
‘ without their certificate ;? and another 
magistrate declared that that was the only 
reason of their refusal; but the act of 
parliament rendered no suck signing im- 
perative, nor had the minister of Ham- 
mersmith signed a publican’s certificate 
for 30 years; the licensers have since ac- 
knowledged, upon oath, that they had 
determined not to licence the petitioner’s 
house beforeany thing about the minister’s 
certificate was mentioned, and in -fact 
within half an hour's time of their refus- 
ing to deliver a licence for the petitioner's 
house, on the above ground of the want 
of the concurrent act of the minister, 
they granted new licences in favour of a 
brewer in the neighbourhood, and an- 
other for two low tipling houses, which 
had been suppressed by former magis- 
trates as disorderly, each being in the 
same parish, and situated within a few 
yards of similar houses already licensed, 
not only without any concurrent act of 
the minister, but in opposition to his ear- 
nest entreaty, contained in a letter read 
at the meeting, that one of these houses 
in particular might not be licensed; the 
petitioner, fully aware that in this coun- 
try no relief is procurable for the sufferer 
under the. most corrupt refusal. of a li- 
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cense, still thought that some furtherance 
might be given to public justice by bring- 
ing the above case before a criminal tri- 
bunal, proving therefore the deceit and 
illegality of the reason assigned by the li- 
censers for their decision, and contrasting 
the facility of their grants of licences for 
disorderly houses in clusters, in favour of 
one interest, with their seven years refusal 
of a licence of a very superior house, with 
such strong claims against another in- 
terest, he obtained a rule to show cause 
why a criminal information should not 
be filed against them in the court of 
King’s-bench, but although the above 
facts were fully proved in the affidavits of 
the petitioner and his tenants, and were 
uncontradicted in the affidavits of the de- 
fendants; still it was held, that as there 
was no legal proof of a corrupt motive, 
the rule must be abandoned; all which the 
petitioner is ready to prove by evidence ; in 
this state of prostration of civil rights to 
arbitrary wills, the petitioner, for himself 
and for his fellow-subjects, humbly claims 
such protection in the inoffensive occupa- 
tion of his and their estates as to the 
House shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITION OF THE LicENsED VICTU- 
ALLERs OF LonDON AND WESTMINSTER. | 
Mr. Bennet presented a petition, signed by 
between two and three thousand Licensed 
Victuallers of London and Westminster ; 
setting forth, ‘* That the houses wherein 
the petitioners, and other licensed Victu- 
allers carry on their trade, acquire, by 
means of their being exclusively licensed 
for that purpose, a degree of value far 
beyond that of other places of trade which 
are free for the use and occupation of any 
person who may choose to carry on busi- 
ness therein; that to enable a licensed 
victualler to exercise his trade with any 
fair prospect of success, and any degree 
of respectability, he must of necessity 
embark a considerable capital in acquiring 
@ permanent interest in his house, the 
value and security of which depend solel 
on the continuance of his licence to retail 
exciseable commodities; and property to 
the extent of several millions is invested 
in houses of this description in that part 
of the United Kingdom called England ; 
that the obvious intent of the several sta- 
tutes investing a power in magistrates, 
and other competent persons, to grant 
licences to the keepers of public alehauses, 
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against the setting up of such houses 
where the wants of the neighbourhood did 
not require them, and the admission of 
persons of improper character to retail 
excisable commodities therein; and the 
regulations requiring a renewal of such 
licences annually, were established with a 
view to secure the due collection of the 
revenue arising from the duty imposed 
from time to time on such licences; that 
contrary to the spirit and true context of 
the several statutes on this subject, the 
justices of the peace in the several dis- 
tricts in which the petitioners reside, have 
assumed a power to suppress and refuse 
to renew such licences at their discretion, 
at the annual meetings appointed by law, 
and that without assigning any reason for 
such decisions, acquainting the suflering 
parties of the cause of complaint, or per- 
mitting them to be heard in their defence 
against these arbitrary determinations ; 
that the court of King’s-bench, the only 
jurisdiction for redress against the abuse 
of power by justices of the peace, have 
determined never to entertain an applica- 
tion at the instance of a party whose 
licence has been suppressed, unless it can 
be clearly and fully established by affidavit, 
that the refusal on the part of the magis- 
trates has proceeded from motives of par- 
tiality, malice, or corruption; facts and 
motives which the almost general practice 
of the magistrates in refusing to assign 
reasons for their decisions, render it next 
to impossible to ascertain or establish ; 
that armed with such assumed power, and 
protected by such judicial determinations, 
the justices, in numerous instances which 
have occurred, have exercised it from 
motives of partiality, interest, personal 
pique, and the most wanton caprice, to 
the utter ruin of many honest industrious 
persons, and their families; that powers,. 
such as those assumed and exercised by 
justices of the peace in regard to vic- 
tuallers licences, the petitioners have no 
hesitation to pronounce, are inconsistent 
with the principles of the constitution, 
contrary to law, and destructive of the 
property of the individuals subject to their 
jurisdiction, having a tendency, by the 
most powerful operation, to defeat the 
very end for which the jurisdiction was 
established, by rendering insecure, uncer 
tain, and comparatively unproductive, the 
property of the licensed victualler, which 
must necessarily drive from this trade men 
of character, respectability, and capital ; 
that the petitioners are prepared to 
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prove at the bar of the House, or in any 
other way that the House may be pleased 
to order, the oppressive, partial, and 
capricious exercise by the justices of the 
peace in many of the districts wherein the 
petitioners reside, of the power complain- 
ed against, as well as that such power is 
in no case expressly given to such jus- 
tices, by any of the statutes now in force 
for regulating licensed victualling houses, 
&c. and that its exercise is contrary to 
the fair context and obvious intention of 
the several statutes passed upon the sub- 
ject; the petitioners refrain from enter- 
ing into all the cases of hardship, oppres- 
sion, and unwarrantable interference, of 
which they complain, many of which are 
detailed in the several reports of the com- 
mittee appointed by the House, to inquire 
into the state of the police of the metro- 
polis; they submit to the House the pro- 

riety of some legislatiye relief from the 
intolerable oppression under which they 
now labour, and look with confidence to 
the House for such regulations, as, while 
they provide sufficient restraints for the 
public safety and good order, may afford 
the petitioners and other persons exer- 
cising the same trade, that security in the 
enjoyment of their property, which by the 
constitution and law of the land, ever 
British subject is entitled to; the peti- 
tioners therefore humbly pray, that the 
House will take their case into considera- 
tion, and grant them such relief as to the 
House shall seem meet; and the peti- 
tioners farther pray, that the House will 
be pleased to permit the petitioners to be 
heard, touching the matter of the said 
petition, by their counsel or agents, and 
to adduce evidence before the House in 
support of their complaints.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Pusticans Licenses REGULATION 
Bitt.] Mr. Bennet rose for the purpose 
of moving for leave to bring in a bill for 
the better regulation of the mode in which 
licenses are granted to publicans. He 
said that few questions regarding the in- 
terests, and what was of more conse- 
quence the morals of the people, were of 
superior importance to the present: he 
would not travel through long details 
which this House had heard over and 
over again, but would merely state the 
law as it stood, and the amendment he 
proposed to introduce. The principal act 
upon this subject was the 26th Geo. 2nd, 
c. 35, under which public houses were for 
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the first time annually licensed: it re- 
quired that the party demanding a license 
should be provided with the certificate of 
the clergyman, the churchwardens, and 
overseers, and of four respectable inhabi- 
tants of the parish. Upon this point the 
practice had varied in different places: in 
some the magistrates would not license 
without the signature of the minister; and 
as the minister, from conscientious mo- 
tives, would not sanction these places of 
entertainment, no public houses at all ex- 
isted. In the metropolis the practice was 
quite the reverse, for there the clergyman 
signed as a matter of course, and the bea- 
dle, for a fee of from half-a-crown to a 
guinea, procured the necessary names of 
the parish officers and the inhabitants. 
The law was therefore in this respect a 
dead letter. The alteration he suggested 
was, that the signatures of the clergyman 
the churchwardens and overseers, and six 
inhabitants should be necessary; or of 
twelve inhabitants without the minister 
and the parish officers: but that they 
should be obtained from the parish where 
the applicant for a license had last re- 
sided: for it not unfrequently happened 
that a publican, whose house had been 
the resort of the vilest of mankind, ob- 
tained a license from magistrates in a si- 
tuation where he was totally unknown. 
The next change he had to propose was in 
the system of recognizances, which hitherto 
had been either two of 5/. each, or one of 
10/.: and in general one publican became 
surety for another, through a whole line 
of applicants. without the slightest know- 
ledge of their characters or circum- 
stances. It was his object that the 
amount of the recognizance should be 
increased, and that the parties entering 
into it should be sworn as to their res- 
ponsibility. The arbitrary power which 
magistrates enjoyed of depriving a 
man of his license and his living, with- 
out the assignment of any reason, was 
a great evil in the existing law: he did 
not mean 30 cast any slur upon the ge- 
neral impartiality of the mode in which 
magistrates discharged this part of their 
duty in the country: cases of oppression 
could be pointed out, but they were few 
in number compared with the metropolis, 
where, according to the evidence before 
the committee, a system of petty tyranny 
had been carried on to a most injurious 
and shameful extent. Instances could be 
detailed where victuallers, with the signa- 
ture of the clergymen, the parish officers, 
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and of almost every respectable inhabitant 
in their favour, had been debarred of the 
means of obtaining a living by being de- 
ptived of their licenses, in order to gratify 
the vindictive spleen or petty caprice of 
some man who was disposed to display his 
insignificant but cruel authority. Another 
great evil originated in the system of 
licensing being converted into an engine 
of political influence, more particularly in 
boroughs, where the corporate magistrates 
exercised a most arbitrary and ruinous 
power, to favour the views of some patron 
or proprietor. The object of rendering 
licenses annual was, to augment the tax, 
and those which in Queen Anne’s time 
were only 1s. each, in a very short period 
were augmented to 10s.: and every 
gentleman who had read the act of Geo. 
2nd, knew that another purpose in making 
licenses annual was, that magistrates 
should not have the power to deprive a 
man of his license until the expiration of 
a year. His intention was, to repeal the 
26th Geo. 2nd, and instead of allowing to 
magistrates in the first instance so arbi- 
trary and extensive a power, to provide a 
graduated scale of penalties for irregula- 
rities which should be proved against the 
house of a publican, the recognizances 
ought to be forfeited in such a case, 
and the maximum of penalty he thought, 
should not exceed 100/. on the third 
conviction, or forfeiture of the license, 
and incapacity to keep a public-house for 
three years. This would limit the au- 
thority of magistrates in putting down 
houses without cause assigned, and tend 
to put a termination to the vexatious des- 
otism that had reigned in the metropolis. 
he hon. member then mentioned the 
case of a Mr. Meek, of Clerkenwell, 
aman whose conduct had been such as to 
command the respect of all his neighbours 
and of all who knew him. This person’s 
license had been taken away from him by 
the arbitrary act of the magistrates, and 
had not been since renewed, by which he 
had suffered a loss of property to the 
amount of upwards of 1,000/._ He should 
propose, then, that there should be an ap- 
peal, not after a trial by jury, for the House 
had testified its disapprobation of sucha pro- 
vision in the last parliament ; but that there 
should be an appeal from the licensing ma- 
gistrates to the magistrates of the quarter 
sessions. However, it might be urged, 
that the former, those respectable persons, 
might not wanta check on their conduct ; 
yet even if this held good of those of the 


‘not be equally fortunate. 
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metropolis, other towns and cities might 
There were 
certain other clauses in the bill, the object 
of which was to give a greater degree of 
publicity to the licensing of those houses. 
He trusted they would be found also to 
provide a check upon one of the greatest 
grievances existing, by putting an end to 
the monopoly of the brewers, who forced 
the publicans to vend their adulterated 
liquors ; whereas, all contracts between 
them in future would exempt them from 
selling any other than genuine liquors, of 
an exciseable quality. in one town there 
were not less than 67 public houses all of 
which were in the hands of brewers. In 
the town of Warrington there were 18 
houses, 14 or 15 of which belonged to 
brewers. In the town of Maidstone there 
were 40 under the same circumstances. 
An artificial value had been given to pub- 
lic houses, throughout the country, by 
the licenses given to them; the conse- 
_— of which was, that they generally 
ell into the hands of the brewers them- 
selves, who were thus enabled to sell a 
deleterious compound, very injurious to 
the health of their customers. If any 
gentleman would give himself the trouble 
to taste what real good beer was, such for 
instance, as that brewed in Shropshire or 
Staffordshire, and contrast it with the 
trash retailed by the unfortunate people 
in question, he would soon discover the 
great difference. The principle of the 
present bill he trusted, no one would ob- 
ject to; as he believed it was a measure 
which would remedy most of the existing 
evils. He should therefore move for leave 
to bring in a bill * for amending the laws 
for regulating the manner of licensing ale- 
houses in England and for the more effec- 
tually preventing disorders therein,”— 
Leave was given, and the bill was pre- 
sented and read a first time. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN IRELAND BILL. ] 
Mr. Alderman Wood moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, similar to that which he 
had introduced last session. The object 
of it was, to induce men of large capitals 
to vest part of them in trade or manufac- 
tures in Ireland, without fear of subject- 
ing themselves to the operation of the 
bankrupt laws. By this bill, sleeping 
partners might invest money in trade 
without being considered as acting part- 
ners, or being liable for more than the 
sums invested by them. The worthy al- 
derman concluded with moving “ for 
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leave to bring in a bill to promote the em- 
loyment of persons in the Fisheries, 
Trade, and Manufactures of Ireland, by 
regulating and encouraging Partnerships 
in that part of the United kingdom.” 
Mr. Plunkett said, that the House were 
not, perhaps, aware that an act had 
existed upwards of forty years in Ireland, 
which had been acted on, and had become 
a part of the system of equity in that 
country, enabling persons to invest money 
in trade without becoming liable to the 
operation of the bankruptlaws. This was 
called an anonymous partnership in Ire- 
land. These anonymuus partners, how- 
ever, did not engage in the trade them- 
selves, and had no control over it, but 
were mere lenders of money. But by 
the bill of the worthy alderman, the per- 
sons who advanced money might have 
the substantial control of the trade. Now 
he held this to be a dangerous principle. 
Persons might appoint an acting partner 
entirely under their control, and might, 
with little or no capital, have the entire 
benefit of the trade, with a limited re- 
sponsibility to the public. This was di- 
rectly contrary to an established principle 
of mercantile law. It was obvious, that 
under this bill men of straw would be ap- 
pointed as acting partners, and the persons 
who had the entire control and direction 
of the trade would only be liable to the 
extent of the sums advanced by them. 
If an amendment of the existing law were 
only proposed, he should be heartily glad 
to accede to it; but the bill would go to 
repeal the existing law on the subject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the principle of this bill was 
repugnant to the gencral principles of 
commercial law in this country. Ireland 
had separate laws on this subject, which 
were well understood, and which were not 
without their advantage in a country de- 
ficient in capital. In most countries on 
the continent, persons.were allowed to 
vest sums in trade on a similar principle; 
but a system of this kind required to be 
acted on with great caution. Persons 
might acquire a false credit bya con- 
nexion of this nature with capitalists, the 
extent of whose liability might not be 
known to the public. in point of fact, 
this was an unlimited allowance of small 
joint stock companies ; companies of such 
a description were viewed with great jea- 
lousy in this country. This jealousy, 
however, might be carried too far. He 
thought the bill might be productive of 


advantage, but it should undergo consi- 
derable alterations. 

Mr. Foster entered into a history of the 
law in Ireland, respecting anonymous 
partnerships. It was drawn up, he said, 
by one of the ablest men of Ireland, and 
was passed in the Irish parliament in 1781. 
The idea of it was taken from a French 
law-book. When sent over to England, 
it was submitted to the attorney and 
solicitor-general of that day, and by their 
advice, rejected as contrary to the prac- 
tice of this island. On a remonstrance 
from Ireland, that the bill was necessary 
for the encouragement of the manufac- 
tures of Ireland, it came back and was 
passed into a law, and had been produc- 
tive of great benefit. He was sorry how- 
ever to say, that there was as much ne- 
cessity now for capital for encouraging 
manufactures in Ireland, as there was 
then. He should recommend to the 
worthy alderman to bring in a bill for 
amending the existing law, rather than to 
repeal it. 


Mr. Leslie Foster said, the bill of the . 


worthy alderman was well deserving of the 
consideration of every Irishman. He 
was not sure that he understood his right 
hon. friend correctly. It seemed to him 
that his principal objection was, to a prin- 
ciple which already existed. By the ex- 
isting law, dormant partners might invest 
money to any amount, derive a share of 
the profits, and yet not be liable beyond 
the sums invested by them. : 

Mr. Plunkett said, his objection was, to 
the effective control which this bill would 
give to sleeping partners, without subject- 
ing them to any losses. 

Mr. Alderman Wood acknowledged, 
that the principle of the bill would give 
this control; but then half the profits 
would remain to be added to the capital. 
Thus, if the profits were 10 per cent, 5 
per cent could only be drawn by the 
partners. 

Sir J. Newport thought it would be 
better to repeal the former act, and to 
consolidate its provisions in the present, 
the former being an act of the Irish par- 
liament. It would be better that all the 
regulations on the subject should be in- 
corporated into one act of the imperial 
parliament. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


MorTIon FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 
Winpow Tax 1n IrEvAND.] Mr. Shaw; 
of Dublin, rose and said :—Sir, when I 
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had last year the honour of making the 


motion which I am now about to submit 
to the House, that the petition presented 
by me to this House, from the house- 
holders of the city of Dublin, for the re- 
peal of the window tax, together with the 
other petitions from Ireland on the same 
subject, bereferredto a committee, I stated 
that I had never known a question excite 
greater interest among the citizens of 


_ Dublin, or respecting which there was 


less diversity of opinion. If I was right 
in that opinion then, I cannot be in error 
now, when I assure the House, that that 
interest has, if possible, increased, and 
that the unanimous conviction of my con- 
stituents at present is, that upon every 
principle of sound policy and good faith, 
the people of Ireland have a right to claim 
a total repeal of the window tax. I men- 
tion this, not in order to interfere with the 
full discussion of this question, for dis- 
cussion and inquiry is what we call for, 
but to submit to the House, whether any 
subject upon which the second city in the 
empire has taken such an active part, and 
pronounced so decisive an opinion, is not 
well entitled to a calm and serious inves- 
tigation in parliament. This, Sir, is all I 
now ask, and which, Iam sure, the can- 
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ting, that Ireland had not since the union 
done all that could be reasonably expect- 
ed of her, still this would be no argument 
for the tax. Ifthe tax itself be oppres- 
sive and unequal, or if for any other rea- 
sons it be a tax that ought to be repealed, 
the supposed deficiency on the part of Ire- 
land can be no argument in favour of the 
continuance of it. If the tax be in itself 
radically objectionable, this House will 
do its duty and abolish it ; and if the aboe 
lition create a serious deficiency in the 
public revenue, it will be then the duty of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to sug- 
gest the best means of supplying that de- 
ficiency. As I am anxious that this ques- 
tion should be met in the most direct man- 
ner, I shall not recapitulate the arguments 
which I used on introducing it to their 
notice. I shall, however, remind the 
House of one or two of the leading objec- 
tions to the principles of the motion. One 
objection was, that the repeal of this tax 
would be breaking faith with the public 
creditor, as having a tendency to lessen 
the security on the strength of which he 
lent his money: this argument would 
prove too much, because in that case no 
tax ought ever to be repealed, and every 
tax, when once imposed, ought to be per- 


dour and good sense of this House will  petual; the consequence of which would 
not refuse to concede to me. When I say be, that if any one parliament could be 
that a cool and temperate inquiry is all I | found sufficiently complying to vote inde- 
now ask, I must at the same time confess, | finite taxation, it would be unnecessary to 


that I say so in the consciousness that if call another. 


Besides, the right hon. 


the House will but give the subject their | gentleman gave up this principle when he 
fair and full attention, I have little doubt consented to the reduction of 25 per cent. 
that the result will be favourable to the , But, to give the objection all its force, I 
wishes of the petitioners. I have certainly , would put it to the candour of the right 
every reason to be grateful to the House | hon. gentleman, whether he had any ap- 
for their indulgence on a former occasion, prehensions that the abolition of the Irish 


but I hope I may add, without presump- 
tion, my sincere wishes that, in debating 


window tax would shake the confidence 
of the public credit. It is quite ludicrous 


this question, Ireland will not now, as on to suppose that the loss of a tax, now 


the last occasion, be upbraided with not amounting only 


to 200,000/. and every 


having supported her share of the public | year falling off, will injure the security of 


burthens—that she will not now be 
taunted for not having done that which it 
it has been long since ascertained it 
was impossible for her to have done; at 
the same time I would respectfully sug- 
gest, that it by no means follows that be- 
cause Ireland may (no matter from what 
causes ) have been deficient in her contri- 
bution to the public exigencies, a tax so 
unequal in its pressure, and so injurious 
in its consequences to the health of the 
community, should be obstinately perse- 
vered in. Were I to admit, therefore, 
what I certainly am very far from admit- 


the national debt. But if gentlemen are 
so anxious to keep faith with the public 
creditor, I trust they will be at least as 
anxious that government should keep 
faith with the Irish people.—And this 
brings re to another objection, which, I 
think, is equally untenable—namely, this 
is not a war tax; or, at least, that parlia- 
mentary faith has not been pledged that 
it should cease with the war.—As to whe- 
ther the act of the 29th of the king was or 
was not a war tax, the simplest mode of 
deciding that question would be by refer- 
ence to the act itself. By the 4th chap. 
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of the 40th of the king, it is expressly 
stated, that the tax on windows was grant- 
ed for the sole purpose of keeping up an ef- 
fective force, little short of 50,000 men; 
Did not that mean that it was a tax for 
maintaining a war establishment; and if 
so, could it be any thing else than a war 
tax? But it is not only stated to be a tax 
for raising an effective force, but, in a 
subsequent statute, in 1800, certain regu- 
lations were introduced respecting this 
tax, which regulations were to be in force 
for three years, provided the war should 
so long continue. Did not this convey 
an understanding, that the tax was not to 
continue beyond the war? But it has 
been gravely said, that this clause re- 
specting the three years referred to the 
regulations only, and not to the tax itself. 
Is it possible that the legislature could 
have contemplated the possibility of the 
tax surviving the regulations by which 
that tax was to be rated and controlled, 
that is to say, that parliament could have 
said, “ Let the tax be perpetual, but be it 
enacted, that all the regulations for rating 
and levying the tax shall not continue in 
force longer than three years?” I put it 
to the candour and good sense of the 
House, whether it was possible for the 
Irish parliament to have any such double 
meaning. What they said of the mode 
of rating the tax, they must have meant 
of the tax itself. The parliament ex- 
pressly said, that the rating should con- 
tinue during the war only, and therefore 
they evidently meant that the tax should 
not continue for a longer period. I trust 
that this quibble will not now be serious! 

resorted to as a grave argument to justify 
an alleged breach of faith. Give me leave 
to say, that it is not seemly in the govern- 
ment to special plead with the people 
upon a charge that the faith of parliament 
was pledged to them, and that it has not 
been kept sacred. I would even go farther 
and say, that although the precise terms of 
the contract, or the exact circumstances 
of the case, did not strictly and formally 
pledge the faith of parliament, yet if, from 
the spirit of the acts themselves, and the 
language and conduct of the government 
at the time of passing them, the people 
acted upon an implied understanding of 
such a pledge, and cheerfully discharged 
their part of the covenant by paying the 
tax during the war, the government and 
the parliament were bound on the return 
of peace 3 wont that tax. Now, be the 
causes w ey may, it is indisputable 
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that at the time of introducing this tax, 
and from that time down to the present 
day, there has been one uniform impres- 
sion, that the window tax was a war tax, 
and that the faith of the Irish parliament 


was pledged that such tax should not ~ 


continue in force longer than the war. 
Now, Sir, I submit, that an impression 
so strong and general is in itself evidence 
of the truth of that impression; but ad- 
mitting for a moment that it was not war- 


ranted to the extent in which it has been. 


entertained, yet, is a feeling of this kind 
on the part of the people to be answered 
by quibbling on the words of an act of 
pee ? Is that the way in which the 

gislature ought to justify themselves 
against the imputation of a breach of 
faith? In my humble opinion, ten times 
the amount of this tax would be but a 
me price for the forfeiture of that con- 

ence which the best interests of the 
empire require should ever exist between 
this House and the Irish people. But, 
Sir, who was the person with whom this 
tax originated ? The then Irish chancellor 
of the exchequer, the late Mr. Corry— 
the representative, and, in this instance, 
the deputed organ of the Irish govern- 
ment. What was his language on that 
occasion? When last this question was 
before the House, I cited a inost material 
extract from the speech of Mr. Corry, in 
proposing this tax to the Irish House of 
Commons. I read that extract from the 
most authentic report 1 could find; and 
with the leave of the House I will read it 
again; it is as follows:—“ Mr. Corry 
stated, that when the window tax was 
first proposed, it was on the footing of a 


mere war tax to meet the exigencies of | 


the moment, and that in order to render 
it efficient, it became necessary to give it 
a retrospective operation: he had already, 
every time that the subject had been 
brought before the House, advanced that 
the tax was not intended to be permanent, 
but as a mere war provision. On the 
footing, then, that it was merely a war 
tax, he hoped to do away every objection 
to the bill.” The authenticity of this 
debate, as given in the Dublin Journal 
of the 26th June, 1800, a paper strongly 
in the interests of the then government, 
has never been questioned. If, then, this 
language was used by the accredited 
organ of the Irish government, in order 
to induce the Irish parliament to vote that 
tax, there should be an end to the ques- 
tion. Either the government 
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frish parliament were then pledged, or, if 
they were not, the people were deceived. 
If the pledge was bona fide made, this 
House should redeem it; if it was delu- 
sively made, far be it from this House to 
countenance any such deception! If, 
then, I am right in what I have contended 
for, this tax ought to be abolished, upon 
the great principle of good faith, though 
it were in every other point of view un- 
objectionable. But is this tax in every 
other point of view unobjectionable? Is 
it not, comparatively sieihie, unproduc- 
tive? Is it not universally looked upon 
by the Irish people as a most obnoxious, 
unequable, and severe tax? And is not 
that another argument for inquiry? I 
may be told, perhaps, that no tax is po- 
ular. Why, Sir, no man wishes to be 
in debt, but every honest man will be as 
anxious to pay his just debts as he will be 
discontented in suffering under what he 
may think an extortion. I am far from 
insinuating that this tax, until repealed, 
cannot be as justly levied on the king’s 
subjects in Ireland as any other; but 
surely it is a serious question for this 
House, whether they will persevere in 
making the law instrumental in levying 
any tax in violation of the public faith— 
I said that this tax was odious in Ireland. 
Will gentlemen wonder that it is so when 
they learn in what manner the law allows 
it to be levied upon every house in Ire- 
land subject to the tax? The words of 
the act are, that the collectors can de- 
mand an entrance into every room in ever 
house in Ireland, from day-light until 
sun-set, and insist upon admission, under 
a penalty of 20/. I leave it to the House 
to reflect to what gross abuses an inqui- 
sitorial power of this kind might eventu- 
ally lead. Is not this one provision in 
itself sufficient to make the tax odious to 
a people jealous of their liberties? But, 
is there no other reason why this tax 
should be odious to the Irish people? 
Sir, it is a fact ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that the health of the poorer 
classes has materially suffered in conse- 
quence of this tax. When this question 
was last hefore the House, some gentle- 
men argued, that as houses with windows 
Jess than a certain number were free from 
the tax, and as the poorer orders univer- 
sally occupied such houses, and they were 
most subject to the fever, the tax could 
not have at all contributed to the fever. 
But, Sir, the fact unfortunately is, that 
that part of Dublin which is known by 
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the name of the liberty, contains a vast 
number of large houses, all of which 
must have been originally liable to the 
tax, and are exclusively occupied by the 
most miserable poor in the empire; and so 
strongly was this felt to be in imminent 
danger by the government of that coun+ 
try, that orders were given in all case 
where the terror of contagion had forc 
the wretched inhabitants to restore the 
windows, and admit the light and air, the 
tax so incurred should be remitted. It 
was objected by my right hon. friend, 
who was then secretary for Ireland, that 
so few had availed themselves of this in- 
dulgence, that that circumstance was con- 
clusive evidence, that the tax could not 
have been the general cause of the con- 
tagion. Why, Sir, in the first place, I 
greatly fear, that the poorer classes had 
not that confidence in the government in 
this particular, which I acknowledge they 
ought to have had, the continuance of 
the window tax being considered as a 
breach of faith, the people are too apt to 
look upon every measure ay tom it in 
the same point of view. They might 
have suspected that this very indulgence, 
so sincerely meant, was nothing more 
than a trick, affecting to give them tem- 
porary relief, but in reality imposing on 
them permanent taxation; and that this 
artifice had been resorted to for the pur- 
pose of counteracting their own miserable 
evasions. Such distrust on the part of 
the people is always to be deplored, and 
parliament can never be too cautious in 
preserving the public faith inviolable. 
But, Sir, there were other difficulties in 
the way besides mere distrust, for when 
once how attacks these miserable ha- 
bitations, the inhabitants are in general so 
poor, that, far from being able to go to 
the expense of opening a window, they 
can scarcely procure sufficient nourish- 
ment to sustain existence. Dr. Parker, 
in his report on the Epidemic Fever. for 
last year, has the following passage :— 
‘© I have observed the back windows of 
houses where fever prevailed, closed up, 
to avoid the window tax, as I was in- 
formed by the inhabitants. In vain was 
it represented that they would be in- 
dulged with exemption from the tax on 
making application to the commissioners 
of the revenue; it was evident, they al- 
leged, they could not afford the expense 
of a new window sash.” Upon every 
principle, then, of good faith and sound 
policy, I once more submit this question 
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to the candid consideration of the House. 
The impression throughout Ireland is, that 
if she had wew a resident legislature, this 
tax would have been long ago frepealed. 
They ask you to remit a war tax, which 
they believed you are pledged to remit to 
them ; they know this tax to be dangerous 
im its consequences to the public health; 
they have found it to be most severe and 
unequable in its pressure; and wry feel 
it for every reason to be odious. It ap- 
pears by the returns which I hold in my 
hand, that the notices served on the col- 
lectors for closing up windows for the 
three years, ending 5th Jan. next, 
amount to 32,424, and that the tax is re- 
gularly falling off every year. The net 
amount of the window tax, in Ireland, for 
the years ending 5th Jan. 1816, was 
381 5391. 7s. 6d.; for 1817, 344,7701. 9s. 8d. 
a falling off of 36,768/. 17s. 10d. for 
1818, 301,557/. 2s. 8d., a falling off of 
43,2131. 6s. 7d.; and for the year ending 
5th Jan. 1819, only 223,636/. 6s. 9d., a 
falling off of 77,920/. 15s. 11d. Will you, 
then, refuse to repeal this tax, at present 
producing so small a sum, after you have 
remitted fourteen millions of taxes to the 
people of England? For all these reasons, 
{ entreat the House to pause before they 
turn the people of Ireland from their bar, 
while they are humbly and respectfully 
praying to be relieved from this most un- 
— odious, and oppressive tax. 

now move, * That a select committee 
be appointed to consider the expediency 
of repealing the 26th of the king, as far 
as respects the Tax upon Windows in 
Ireland.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that if the ground for repealing 
this tax was so clear, and its necessity so 
urgent, as was stated by the hon. member, 
there could be no necessity for a com- 
mittee upon it; the best way would have 
been to bring in a bill at once to that ef- 
fect. When this subject was before the 
House last year, he thought he had gone 
far enough to prevent the necessity of the 
present motion. A considerable reduc- 
tion was then made in this tax; not from 
a feeling that itscontinuance was a breach 
of faith to Ireland ; but because the situa- 
tion of that country was such as to make 
it necessary. He was fully aware, that 
the good faith of government ought to be 
tenaciously preserved, and that the 
amount of the tax in question ought. not 
to be put in competition with it.—But he 
was happy to find, that the entry of this. 
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tax on the Statute Books was so clear, as 
to prevent the possibility of its conti- 
nuance being so considered. He admitted 
it was a war tax; but then it had been 
pledged to the public creditor, and there- 
fore it was to be continued until some 
other security to that creditor was pro- 
vided. When the Income tax was im- 
posed in this country during the war, it 
was merely a war tax: but when it was 
given as a security for the advances made 
to the public, it was necessarily continued 
until the public creditor was otherwise 
satisfied. If any less objectionable mode 
of raising an equal sum could be devised, 
he could have no objection to adopting 
it; otherwsie the present tax must be 
continued. The amount of the debt of 
Ireland to England was at present 
104,000,000/.; and if England was not 
charged with four millions and a half ane 
nually on this debt, Ireland would be in- 
volved to the whole amount of her revenue.: 
He begged to remind the hon. member, 
that England had not been relieved from 
any tax which had not been also taken’ off 
in Ireland. It was true, the property tax’ 
had been taken off in this country, but 
then that tax had never been levied in 
Ireland; if it had, it would have been 


taken off also. Ireland had not been called: 


upon to defray the charge of the countless 
millions which had been expended during 
the war; they had been borne almost en- 
tirely by Haiglend: This view of the case 
was the more material, as it showed that 
Ireland had no just cause of complaint. 
Since the peace in 1815, several reduc- 
tions had taken place in the malt and. 
spirit taxes, and in the assessed taxes of 
Ireland, to the amount of 183,000/. Irish 
currency. In 1817, no reduction took 
place, but in 1818 the taxes were reduced 
to the amount of 270,000/. In the last 
three quarters of a year the assessed 
taxes were reduced, from 480,000/. te 
375,000/. He wished to know how he 
could justify himself to England and 


Scotland, if after these reductions, he. 
were to take off the window tax. The 


House must know that no houses in Ire- 


land having less than seven windows were: 


taxed, while in England houses having: 
six windows were liable. The whole 
number of Houses taxed in England was 
a million, those not liable amounted to 
between 800,000 and 900,000; so that in 
England more than one half of the 
houses were taxed, while not more than - 


one-fourth of the houses in Ireland were - 
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so. Many of the larger houses in Ireland 
were occupied by the lower classes, who 
could not afford to pay the tax, but the 
wisdom of the Irish government inter- 
fered to prevent their closing up their 
windows, by not charging those opened, 
to prevent contagion. But it was urged 
that this had not had the desired effect. 
He would ask what more could be done ? 
If the tax were repealed, it would be the 
same thing. In the one case, as in the 
other, it was saying that the windows so 
opened, would not be charged. In the 
schedule of the tax, it was said that 
Jodging-houses inhabited by the poor, were 
only to be charged 1s. per window, and 
when the House considered that it was 
the owner of the House who paid this tax, 
and that those Houses produced large 
rents, they would perceive that the tax 
did not fall heavily. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt himself bound to protest 
against the repeal of this tax. 

Mr. Vereker stated the grievances felt 
in Limerick by the oppressive operation 
of the window tax. He trusted that the 
wisdom and humanity of the House would 
suggest some remedy for such an evil, and 
give a favourable consideration to the pe- 
titions which had poured in from all parts 
of Ireland on this subject. 

Mr. Carew declared, that the shutting 
up of windows to avoid the payment of 
this tax, had, by impeding the ventilation 
of houses, greatly contributed to propa- 

ate the ‘heute of the typhus fever in 

land. The measure originated as a 
war tax, and ought not to be continued 
in time of peace. 

Sir G. Hill said, that he had last night 
presented a petition from Londonderry, 
praying for a repeal of the tax; and cer- 
tainly, if any portion of the inhabitants 
of Ireland were entitled to an alleviation 
from, or an abolition of this tax, his con- 
stituents had that claim, who had, during 
the prevalence of disease and distress, 
been foremost in setting a salutary ex- 
_— of providing asylums for the sick 
and naked, and provision for the hungr 
and distressed. He regretted that his 
duty as a representative in parliament, 
upon a general view of the exigencies and 
relative interests of the united kingdom, 
obliged him to support the tax. It seemed, 
that an opinion strongly prevailed, that 
Mr. Corry had given, in 1799, a pledge 
that this tax was to be continued only 
during the war. It is quite true, that at 
the period when the tax was first laid on, 
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Mr. Corry did announce it as a tax which 
the pressure of war rendered it necessary 
for him to have recourse to, and he pro- 
posed it as indispensable from the difficul- 
ties of the moment, and no doubt it was, 
like many other taxes, since made perma- 
nent, termed a war tax; but Mr. Corr 
gave no pledge as to the time of its termi- 
nation—none whatsoever. He (sir G. 
Hill) heard Mr. Corry propose it without 
such pledge; and subsequently in the 
parliament of the united kingdom, when 
peace did arrive, and the same Mr. Corry 
remained chancellor of the exchequer for 
Ireland, he was pa when Mr. Co 
was charged with the obligation of aban- 
doning the tax, as having been proposed 
only for the continuance of the war, and 
to cease with the war, which Mr. Corry 
denied, and on appeal to what had passed 
in the Irish House of Commons, and on 
full discusssion in the united parliament, 
of pledge or no pledge, it was decided 
that no such pledge had been given, and 
the tax, in consequence, was continued 
during the peace of 1803. This appeal 
and discussion, it is material to observe, 
took place within four years of the time 
when the pledge was alledged to have 
been given, and if it was then decided in 
the negative, under what pretence are we 
now, at the distance of sixteen years from 
the time of that decision, to receive it? 
But, for argument sake, let us suppose 
that Mr. Corry had made the pledge, and 
that at the peace of 1803, he ought to 
have given it up; yet surely when a new 
and a fresh war broke out, and another 
chancellor of the exchequer, the right hoy. 
baronet opposite (sir J. Newport), and 
under another administration, tried, adopt- 
ed, and augmented even the rate of this 
tax, without reference to, or notice of, 
such pledge, nay, without even stating it 
to be a war tax, with what justice or con- 
sistency can this House now be asked to 
forget this proceeding, to pass by this con- 
duct, and refer back to the terms on which 
Mr. Corry availed himself of the tax? But 
how gross the absurdity would be to insist, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer of 
the day could bind by his mere declara- 
tion, not only all his successors in office, 
but all future parliaments. Such a pledge, 
if given, could only be binding upon that 
minister, administration, and parliament 
who gave it; however, as no such pledge 
existed, let us argue the propriety of 
continuing a window tax in Ireland upon 
other reasoning—But firstehe must re- 
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mind his bon. friend, (Mr. Shaw) that 
when he and a deputation from the 
different parishes in Dublin, waited on the 
chancellor of the in September 
1817, he and they would have rested con- 
tented with the continuance of the tax, 
if, upon that occasion, the reduction of 
25 per cent, which was made in the subse- 

uent session, had then been promised to 
them; and again, during the last session, 
it was a matter of notoriety, that a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent upon the tax instead 
of 25, was asked for, and if it had been 
then granted, the _ hon. baronet (sir J. 
Newport) and all those who pretended to 
rely on Mr. Corry’s pledge, would have 
been satisfied and silent on it—therefore 
the question is a struggle for terms. Now, 

ratitude should induce the advocates of 
farther reduction to admit that the regu- 
lations and exemptions, particularly with 
respect to lodging houses, have reduced 
the tax in reality 50 per cent. He 
lamented that his duty would not allow 
him to concur in the motion without 
doing violent injustice to other parts of 
the empire. With Scotland, surely, Ire- 
land might fairly be compared ; and would 
it be just to the inhabitants of thatcountry, 
who paid all the assessed taxes, the same 
as in England, including window tax, to 
insist on the exemption of Ireland from it 
altogether? As an honest statesman, he 
could not urge it, nor could he withhold 
the statement of the burthens transferred 
from Ireland to Great Britain, for the dis- 
charge of which the people of England 
and Scotland were taxed, and annually 
paying 4,648,977/. ‘The entire farming 
or agricultural classes were in Ireland 
quite exempt from assessed taxes, a far- 
mer might have three hearths and six 
windows without charge, and few, in con- 
sequence, contributed any thing to the 
state. He was quite aware of the inability 
of Ireland to fulfil her union compact, and 
therefore the treasuries had been con- 
solidated before the expiration of the 
twenty years; but 
ought not to expect the abrogation of a 
tax so productive as the presente—in four 
years, to January 1818, it had produced 
nett into the exchequer above 350,000/. 
perannum. Instead of farther reduction 
of the window tax, he strongly recom- 
mended that his countrymen might look 
for such extension of aid, as might ad- 
vance useful internal works and improve- 
ments in Ireland, and encourage her pro- 
gress in industry and acquirement of 
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wealth. He must say that there was a 
kind disposition, on the part of England 
to consider the situation.of Ireland, upon 
all occasions with liberal views; this dis- 
position we ought to cultivate and che- 
tish, and not press too strongly upon it, 
which he felt he should be doing, if he 
called upon the English members to join 
him in voting away the remainder of this 
tax. 

Mr. Knox complained, that the hopes 
of the people of Ireland were greatly dis- 
appointed in the way that this question 
was met. He referred to the words of 
the original bill to show, that it was a 
measure solely intended for a war expen- 
diture. The people of the country never 
complained during the war of the burthen 
of this tax, nor was it until they could no 
longer bear its operation, that their com- 
plaints were heard against it. The hen. 
member contended, that the operation of 
the law was most unfavourable to the 
health of the community; and that, from 
the report of the physicians in Dublin, it 
was evident the fever had greatly in- 
creased, owing to the bad ventillation, so 
many of the windows being shut up. 
Where a tax affected the health or indus- 
try of a people, nothing but the most 
painful emergency should cause its en- 
actment or continuance. The right hon. 
gentleman conceived that he granted a 
great boon to Ireland last year, when he 
reduced the tax 25 percent. But that 
it was not a boon generally felt was evi- 
dent from the circumstance, that there 
were three or four thousand notices of 
discontinuance in that year, and, in the 
three last years, no less than 33,000. The 
tight hon. gentleman also stated, that a 
great many people in Ireland were not 
affected by the tax; for instance, the 
small farmers, and the minor manufac- 
turers. It was true they did not feel the 
weight of this tax; but if it were to be a 
permanent megsure, it must operate 
against the improvement of the situation 
of those persons. 

Mr, Plunkett said, he considered it a 
mistake to suppose that the members of 
the united parliament were not dis- 
posed to attend to the concerns of the 
sister kingdom, He thought that the 
interests of Ireland were listened to by 
British members with the kindest atten- 
tion. It was to the representatives of 
England, that in this case he should 
chiefly address himself; and in the first 
place, he should endeavour to show, that 
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in demanding the repeal of this tax, Ire- 
land had aclaim on the good faith and 

stice of parliament. Much discussion 
tnd arisen whether the tax had been im- 

osed as a war tax, The hon. mover had 

uoted the words of Mr. Corry, at the 
time of the imposition of the tax, but a 
right hon. baronet seemed to think, that 
if the pledge was given by Mr. Corry, 
it was not binding on the good faith of 

arliament. If this was his argument, 
it would be for him to state, how the 
country could at any time know whether 
a pledge was given respecting any tax, 
unless from the words of the accredited 
and responsible minister? How could a 
pledge be given or accepted but in such 
a manner? It was said, that at the peace of 
Amiens this tax had not been discon- 
tinued ; but if Ireland had originally jus- 
tice on her side—if faith had been pledged 
to her that it should be repealed, this 
breach of promise might be a reason for 
her to Complain, but no reason for a repe- 
tition of the same injustice. The ques- 
tion now was, had the pledge been given? 
Besides the declaration of Mr. Corry, 
there were two acts of parliament since 
the original imposition of the tax; the 
acts of the 40th of the king, chap. 4—the 
next the 40th, chap. 52. The first of these 
acts stated that the tax was to be raised 
to keep up 50,000 men in Ireland, a war 
establishment. The second was passed to 
regulate the collection. It was asserted, 
that because in these acts other taxes were 
included, his argument proved too much, 
and that either parliament was not pledged 
to repeal the window tax, or that it was 

ledged to repeal the other taxes also. 
But this was a misconception. There 
were other taxes indeed mentioned in the 
52nd chap. but, what strengthened his 
case more than if they had not been men- 
tioned, the words limiting duration was 
confined to the window tax alone. It was 
enacted, that windows were to be rated to 
the tax in a certain manner, provided the 
war so long continued. Could it be con- 
tended that this was any thing but a war 
tax? It had been said, that the tax had 
been re-imposed by the parliament of the 
united kingdom, and that thus the pledge 
had been annulled. But the act referred 
to could be considered as nothing more 
than a parliamentary regulation. The 
war taxes had in Ireland been re-imposed 
from year to year, and in 1807 the prac- 


CONN COKE: 


tice respecting Irish was assimilated to 
that respectinghEnglah taxes ; the tax was 
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made permanent, but liable to the original 
condition annexed to it, that on the arrival 
of certain events it should cease. But did 
he say, that because this was a war tax, 
parliament could not,,in case of necessity, 
renew it? He meant to say no such 
thing; but this only, that the question 
should be now considered, not as an ap- 
plication to repeal an old tax, but as a re- 
sistance to the imposition of a new one. 
We had then to consider the power of 
Ireland to support taxation. Ireland, it 
was said, owed a large debt—her revenue 
would barely meet the annual charges, a 
sum equal to the whole interest of the 
debt was therefore a deficit? But this 
argument went too far. Did the chancellor 
of the exchequer mean to say that Ireland 
was to mkae up all this deficit? If so, the 
question would be, not to raise 200,000/. 
but four millions. Every one who knew 
any thing about the matter, knew that 
this debt had been contracted in a course 
of madness and folly; thus Ireland had 
been pledged to pay an extravagant share 
of the general expenditure of the empire, 
and hopes had been held out that she 
would do so, till she was absolutely a 
bankrupt. But this bubble was now burst, 
and the expenditure was to be provided 
for, not by a debtor and creditor account 
between the two countries, but by pro- 
viding a common fund for common exi- 
gencies, and if it could be shown that [re- 
land could pay more than she did, he 
should be willing to agree to a tax, and 
the people of Ireland would not complain. 
The people of Ireland were not a com- 
laining or repining people. They had 
bled as freely from their financial veins as 
from their purses ; and the crics they now 
raised were not the work of artifice or 
combination, but wrung from thedistresses 
of a suffering nation. If this tax was to 
be enforced for the first time, on what 
ground could the chancellor of the exche- 
quer appeal to the House in its favour? 
It was atax on civilization—an act to 
restrain those. improvements in which 
Ireland would find prosperity, and Eng- 
land security. Every house, of a certain 
description, built in Ireland, was a 
hostage for its connexion with this coun- 
try. It gave the inhabitants something to 
be protected by the law, and tended to 
put down incivility, and that excess of 
population, in which all thoughts are 
turned to the necessaries of lite, while 
its comforts are disregarded. Towards 
the city of Dublin in particular this tax. 
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was most unjust. By that city one-fourth 
of the whole sum was paid; and cer- 
tainly if we were to look for objects of 
taxation, it was not to that part of Ire- 
land that we should turn. No part of the 
empire had suffered so heavily by that act, 
the merits of which he should not then 
discuss. Before that act, that city had a 
resident parliament, a resident nobility. 
One hundred noble families made it their 
abode, not one of whom now resided, 
but had gone to lay out their incomes else- 
where, to encourage other industry and 
other manufactures. We had daily me- 
lancholy experience of the forlorn state 
of that people, to a degree of which 
many gentlemen could not have an idea. 
In every corner were to be seen instances 
of the most abject misery. He appealed 
to that right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grant) 
for whom, it was no affectation to say, he 
entertained the highest respect, whether 
he was fully borne out in this account of 
the condition of Dublin? But this tax 
was continually becoming less productive. 
In 1816, the diminution was 32,0001. 
beyond the foregoing year; in 1817, it 
was 43,113/.; and in 1818, 77,911/.; 
though he was aware, that in this last 
year, the defalcation was in a measure 
Owing to the reduction of the duty 25 per 
cent. Without pretending to have any 
knowledge of futurity, he would predict, 
that it would daily becomeless productive. 
Within the three years he had men- 
tioned, 32,424 notices of discontinuance 
had been served, of which 3,501 were in 
Dublin alone ; in each notice, it was pro- 
bable several windows were included ; and 
as 10 or 15 wretched persons lived, on 
an average, in a house, it was probable 
that 30,000 persons were thus driven to 
deprive themselves of light and air. He 
appealed, in behalf of his countrymen, 
to the justice of the House, and he hoped 
he should not appeal in vain. When they 
were told by the chancellor of the exche- 

uer, that they must find equivalents for 
the taxes they proposed to take off, he 
must beg leave to tell him that he a little 
forgot his duty. He felt for the exigen- 
cies of the country, he felt for the diffi- 
culties of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, he had felt for him when he saw 
him the last night compelled under, no 
doubt, a sete of duty, to press the 
House to adopt a measure which must 

ave been repugnant to his feelings. 
When the ce hon. gentleman had not 
been persuaded to spare the virtue of his 
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own country, he could not hope to appeal 
to him with success in favour of the po- 
verty of Ireland. But when his financial 
situation was such, that he could find no 
expedient to maintain it, but by manufac- 
turing crime in one country, and bya 
breach of faith in the other, it became his 
duty to resign his office [Hear! hear!}. 
Mr. C. Grant thought the right hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, had de- 
viated from his usual candour, in repre- 
senting that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer bad acknowledged the continuance 
of this tax to be a breach of faith. 
Though he had looked into the case ra- 
ther with a disposition to find a pledge, he 
could not persuade himself that it had 
been given. There was no record of any 
kind, that Mr. Corry had given any 
pledge; and if there had been a solemn 
pledges was there a probability that it 
would now be a matter of dispute? In 
1800 by chap. 2, 40 George 3rd, the tax 
was continued, not only for the support 
of 49,000 men, but for other puposes ; 
and many other taxes were included under 
the sameenactment. By the act of union, 
all the revenues of Ireland were formed 
into a consolidated fund, for the payment 
of the interest of debt and sinking fund, 
yet there was not a word that this tax 
should not be continued. The 52nd chap. 
of 40th of the king contained regulations 
respecting the collection of the tax. To 
prevent evasion, houses had been origi- 
nally taxed according to the number of 
their windows. By this act, the houses 
were to be rated according to this enume- 
ration for three years, if the war so long 
should continue. That this limitation of 
time applied to the mode of rating only, 
and not to the tax itself, was manifested 
from this; the war did not last three 
years ; the mode of rating ceased; but 
the tax continued. In 1807 also, this 
tax (with many others which it was not 
even pretended parliament was pledged 
to put and end to), was made permanent ; 
and previously, when Mr. Corry, who 
had first proposed it, had moved its re- 
newal, he had denied that he had ever 
given any pledge respecting it, and his as- 
sertion was supported by several members 
of the House. He could not thus find 
the slightest proof that any particular 
pledge hea been given respecting it. He 
acknowledged that if he regarded his 
feelings only, he should go much farther 
than the right hon. gentleman proposed in 
the repeal of taxes, but it was to be re- 
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collected, that this tax did not fall on 
houses with less than seven windows and 
four hearths. The severest pressure cer- 
tainly was on the lodging-houses in towns, 
but the tax on them had virtually been 
reduced 50 per cent. In the last year, 
the whole tax had been reduced pro- 
fessedly 25, but really 50 per cent, the 
apo being in 1817, 440,000/. in the 
year 235,000/. 

Sir J. Newport said, the debt of Ire- 
land had been created by her having un- 
dertaken to pay a most unreasonable share 
of the expenses of the empire by the act 
of union. It was unfair to visit this rash 
undertaking on the part of Ireland upon 
her in every debate on her financial situa- 
tion. The only reasonable argument 
would be to show, that she had not paid 
as much as her means enabled her. But 
could this be proved? Was not the con- 
trary manifest by the failure of all the 
budgets of all the ministers who had at- 
tempted to increase the revenue ? It wasa 
fact which shouldbe generally known, that 
the estimated increase of the revenue to 
be effected by the several new taxes im- 

in Ireland from 1808 to 1817, was 
rated by theseveral ministers at 3,500,000/. 
yet the revenue of 1817 only exceeded 
that of 1808 by 50,000. As it was ut- 
terly impossible to suppose that this had 
arisen from want of ability in all the mi- 
nisters, it could only have been caused by 
the inability of the people to bear taxa- 
tion. Themass of the Irish people were poor 
beyond the idea of English legislators, 
and many of those who could bear taxes, 
had by the union been called away to 
this island to increase its riches and to 
add to the disproportion between the 
wealth of the two countries. The chief 
objection to this tax was, its effect in 
promoting disease. This effect was 
roved by the report of the medical board. 
he exclusion of light and air, by the 
endeavour of the poor to escape the pres- 
sure of the window tax, was evident from 
this fact, that while the landlords of 
houses in Dublin, who kept their windows 
open on the lower floor, were free from 
the contagion, the poor lodgers above 
stairs, who closed their windows in order 
to escape the tax, were most severely af- 
flicted by it. 

Lord Castlereagh argued, that as parlia- 
ment was always found generous in its 
consideration of the peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland, it would ill become the 
advocates of that country to trespass upon 
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such generosity. It must be recollected, 
that 50 per cent. had been on a late occa- 
sion deducted from the assessed taxes of 
Ireland, while a discretionary power was 
left to the government still farther to mi- 
tigate those taxes. But the operation of 
the tax under discussion had also been 
most materially mitigated in certain cases, 
through the discretion of the government 
which discretion was sanctioned by parlia- 
ment; and he was confident of the readi- 
ness of his right hon. friend, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, to accede to any miti- 
gation that might be suggested. To the 
motion, however, before the House, nei- 
ther his right hon. friend nor himself could 
consistently agree; for according to that 
motion, it was proposed to repeal the tax 
altogether. ut upon what rational 
ground could it be contended that Ireland 
should not pay any window tax, while 
every other part of the empire was sub- 
ject to that tax? The right hon. baronet 

ad dwelt much upon the contributions of 
Ireland since the union. But it should be 
recollected that that country had by no 
means for several years paid its fair pro- 
portion towards the expenses of the em- 
pire. It was, indeed, the peculiar advan- 
tage of Ireland, that it was enabled to 
fight against the common enemy, as well 
as against internal rebellion, from the 
ned of the empire, whilst its own contri- 

ution was hardly sufficient to defray the 
expenses attending the contest against its 
own domestic foes. This advantage Ire- 
land enjoyed for nearly 18 years, and was 
it not then too much to say, that that 
country, for which he felt every due soli- 
citude, should be exempt from a tax that 
was paid by Scotland? As to the argu- 
ments drawn from the assertiun, that the 
tax under eonsideration was originally im- 


posed as a war tax, and ought not to be 


continued in peace, he begged gentlemen 
to consider, that it did not folloe, because 
a chancellor of the exchequer expressed a 
hope upon the imposition of a tax, that 
it would be only required during war, that 
such tax must necessarily be discontinued 
upon the conclusion of a peace, the war 
continuing much longer than the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer could have calculated. 
This hope being consequently disappoint- 
ed, such an inference was indeed by no 
means fair, and therefore it had not been 
insisted upon in that House; for it was 
known that between four and five millions 
of what were originally denominated war 
taxes, were still continued in England, 
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while the present tax, bearing that deno- 
mination, amounting to only Z00,000/., was 
continued in Ireland. In England also, 
it must be remembered the property tax, 
Originally a war tax, had been continued 
for several years in peace, while Ireland 
was from its operation. 
But it was said, that Ireland was too poor 
to pay the tax under discussion. as 
she not, however, as competent to pay that 
tax as Scotland, and was it not too much 
to maintain, that while Scotland paid this 
tax Ireland should be relieved from its 
pressure in perpetuity? He lamented 
the endeavours which had been made to 
swell the existence of this tax into a great 
national grievance, especially considering 
the pressure of taxation in England, which 
had paid 200 millions of that property tax 
from which Ireland was altogether exempt. 
There had been quite a mistaken concep- 
tion upon this subjectin Ireland. But he 
was glad to perceive that this misconcep- 
tion was in a great measure removed. 
This indeed he was led to conclude from 
the conduct of his own constituents, to 
whom he had addressed a letter last year, 
in reply to a remonstrance from them re- 
specting this tax, and he had since re- 
ceived no such communication upon the 
subject; whence he inferred that their 
opinion was altered. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that he had at- 
tended upon this occasion with the most 
favourable disposition towards Ireland, to 
which he thought this country owed a 
ang arrear of kindness and justice, espe- 
cially for the system pursued respecting 
her government previous to the union; 
but still he must declare that he felt it his 
duty to oppose the motion. He felt as an 
Englishman the highest regard and obli- 
gation towards Ireland, not from her pe- 
cuniary supplies for the common object of 
the empire, but from her contribution of 
men—from her having furnished the gal- 
lant soldiers and the great captain through 
whom the deliverance of Europe was 
mainly achieved. 

_ Mr. Hutchinson ably supported the mo- 
tion, which, from the language of the no- 
ble lord, would, he apprehended, be met 
by a decided negative. But it was too 
much, he thought, on the part of the no- 
ble lord, to opgrerate the mortification of 
that negative, by the lecture which he had 
read to the representatives, and to the 
people of Ireland. . The noble lord had 
endeavoured to show, that Ireland had 
reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
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England since the enactment of that dia- 
bolical measure, the Union, But how had 
the noble lord’s endeavour succeeded? 
He had asserted, that the internal expenses 
of Ireland had been enormous; but whence 
that expense? Why, inerecting barracks, 
and in maintaining an extraordinary num- 
ber of soldiers and policemen, to prevent 
the expression, or guard against the con- 
sequences, of that discontent which a no- 
torious system of misrule hac engendered. 
Yet, to defray the expense of such a sys- 
tem, it was determined to uphold the tax 
under discussion, which was, perhaps, the 
most noxious that the ingenuity of taxa- 
tion could devise. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, declared his 
resolution to resist the motion, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the great body of 
his colleagues from Ireland, and the com- 
munication which he had received from 
the capital of the county which he had 
the honour to represent. But he would 
act from his own conviction; and in so 
acting, he had the satisfaction to think that 
he should return to his country completely 
sheltered from censure by the universal 

opularity of the right hon. secretary for 
reland. 

Mr. Grattan said, that as on the one 
hand he should be sorry to abandon the 
post of strength of his country, so on the 
other he should be sorry to make an invi- 
dious contrast of the state of England 
with that of Ireland. Such a Contrast 
might lead to a competition of strength 
between the two countries, which ought 
always to be avoided, and still more so 
after a marriage had taken place between 
them, which it was the interest of every 
loyal patriot to make as indissoluble as 
possible. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in diminishing the window-tax as he had 
diminished it, had done himself the great- 
est honour, and his constituents were 
grateful for the mitigation which he had 
effected of the burthens which were im- 
posed upon them. The right hon. gentle- 
man had addressed to the churchwardens 
of the different parishes in Dublin, queries: 
Ist, as to the number of houses in each 
parish ; 2dly, as to the number of houses 
inhabited ; 3dly, as to the number to be 
let, occupied or not: and 4thly, as to the 
number of insolvencies. What did the 
House think was the answer to these 
inquiries? He would tell them. In the 
parish of St. Mark there were 85 houses 
shut up, 50 to let, and 120 insolvent. In 
that of St. Andrew there were 400 houses, 
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of which 147 were in arrear to the collec- 
tor, and 95 insolvent. In that of St. James 
there were 700 houses, of which 50 were 
uninhabited, 150 to'let, and half insolvent 
for the grand jury cess. In the parish of St. 
Michael within, there were 184 houses, of 
which 70 were inhabited, 14 uninbabited,. 
and 30 er 40 insolvent. In St. Mary’s 
were 1,590 houses, of these 271 were shut 
up, and 291 were returned insolvent. In 
St. Thomas’s were 1,458 houses, of which 
146 were insolvent, and 450 waste. In 
St. Catherine’s were 1,887 houses, of 
which 105 were insolvent, 110 in ruins, 
and 90 waste. In St. Bridget’s 680 
houses, of which 103 were shut up, and 
57 open, though insolvent. In St. Mi- 
chael’s were 111 houses, of which 42 
were insolvent, and 11 shut up. In St. 
Andrew’s, 650 houses, of which 129 were 
insolvent ; and in Werburgh’s, 267 houses, 
of which 37 were insolvent. Such was 
the plain statement of facts ; and after it, 
he did not think it requisite to trouble the 
House with any farther remarks. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, that though he 
in common with his fellow countrymen 
did not wish to shrink from the exigencies 
of the state, stil] he must condemn the tax 
as being’ the origin of disease and distem- 
per in Ireland. 

Mr. Colclough said, that this tax had 
not merely increased the typhus, but had 
also entailed upon posterity a chronic 
malady called the scrofula. He could as- 
sure gentlemen, that this disorder had in- 
creased to a ten-fold degree since the in- 
stitution of the window-tax. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the hon. gentle- 
" man opposite reminded him of the old 
man who married two young wives, one 
of whom pulled all the black hairs from 
his head, and the other all the white, till 
at Jast none at all were left to the old do- 
tard. So it was with the hon. gentleman 
and the present taxes; they wished to 
pull one-way in the name of morality, 
another in the name of humanity, and 
another in the name of philanthropy. If 
they were allowed to do so, the country 
would be left without any resources. 
Morality, humanity, and philanthropy 
were more flourishing than the revenue. 
If it were not for the taxes there would 
have been a revolution, and in that case 
morality, humanity, and philanthropy, 
would have been buried under that hide- 
ous mass of crime which the civilized 
world had seen in France. Asa friend, 


therefore, of all these high-sounding words, 
he must oppose the repeal of the tax im 
question. 


Mr. Callaghan supported the motion, 


first, because the tax was so unpopular in 
Ireland, that its receipts were not worth 
the sacrifice, next because Ireland had 
not had a proportionate remission of 
taxation since the arrival of the peace. It 
would be wise to commute such a tax, 
when the popular odium was so ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of the 
repeal. The faith of the Irish parliament 
was pledged to its repeal, and, in his opi- 
nion, no financial arrangement could justify 


a breach of faith. 


The House then divided:—For the 
motion, 73—Against it 150—Majority, 77- 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Archdall, gen. 
Burroughs, sir W, 
Barnett, James 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Benyon, Ben. 
Butler, hon. J. 
Butler, hon. C. 
Bagwell, rt. hon. W. 
Browne, Dom. 
Becher. W. 
Bective, earl of 
Callaghan, G. 
Coffin, sir Isaac 
Colclough, C. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Clifford, Aug. 
Carroll, John 
Carew, R.S. 
Chichester, Arthur 
Denman, Thos. 
Euston, earl of 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgerald, —— 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Forbes, C. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Glerawley, lord 


Grattan, right hon. H. 


Hart, Gen. 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H. 


Hill, lord A. 
Hurst, ft. 
Hamilton, H. 
Kirby, John 
Knox, hon. T. 
Kennedy, Thos. F. 
Latouche, John. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Maule, hon. W, 
Merest, J. D. 


Mills, George 
Madocks, W. A. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
Noel, sir Gerald 
O'Callaghan, J. 
O'Brien, sir E. 
Plunkett, rt. hon, W. 
Parnell, sir H, 
Parnell, Wm, 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, C. F, 
Primrose, hon, F, 
Power, Rd. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Pares, Thos. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 
Richardson, W. 
Rickford, W. 
Shaw, R. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Stewart, sir John 
Somerville, sir M. 
Sneyd, Nat. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Vereker, col. 
White, Luke 
Westenra, hon. R. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Wilson, sir Robt. 
OFF. 
Althorp, visct. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, bon. L. 
Le Fevre, S. 
Russell, lord W. 


. Stewart, Wm. 


449) Royal Burghs of Scotland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 6. 


Ciercy DisrensaTion The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presented a 
ill for securing spiritual persons in their 
benefices in certain cases. His grace 
stated, that he introduced the bill in con- 
sequence of a supposed doubt that had 
arisen respecting the power of granting dis- 
pensations. Supposing a spiritual person 
+o be in possession of a benefice A, and 
+o have subsequently obtained another 
benefice B, to hold which with A, he had 
received a dispensation from the archbi- 
shop, and supposing such spiritual per- 
son to‘have acquired another piece of 
preferment, C, which he wished to hold 
with B, vacating A, and to have obtained 
a second dispensation for that purpose 
from the archbishop, the doubt had arisen 
whether the second dispensation was not 
a nullity. The object of the bill there- 
fore was, to remove this doubt, to secure 
spiritual persons so circumstanced in their 
benefices, and to prevent a lapse of pa- 
tronage to the bishop, the archbishop, or 
ultimately to the Crown, arising from the 
benefices in question not having been le- 
gally vested in the incumbents. 

The bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 6. - 


Roya BurGus or Co- 
ionel Stewart presented a petition from 
the burgh of New Galloway, praying that 
the House would not adopt the sugges- 
tions of those persons who called for an 
alteration in the constitution of the Scot- 
tish burghs, or who demanded a reform in 
parliament. It appeared to him, that the 
individuals who called for the burgh re- 
form had some other object in view, or 
they would have paid more attention to 
the bill introduced by the lord advocate. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that if he under- 
stood the hon. and gallant officer correctly, 
he had stated that the burgesses of Scot- 
jand who had petitioned for an adequate 
reform of the royal burghs had a different 
object than that which they professed, 
otherwise they would have directed their 
attention to the benefits of the bill now 
pending in that House. Now, from every 
information that he had received, the bur- 
gesses had given that bill the fullest con- 
sideration ; and the result of that attention 
was, that the great body of the burgesses 
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were convinced that such a measure, if 
passed into a law, would tend to make 
bad worse, by confirming the notorious 
abuses already in operation. 

General Fergusson said, he held in his 
hand a petition from the burgesses of 
Dunfermline, signed by 952 persons, pray- 
ing for redress from those grievances so 
loudly expressed throughout Scotland, 
arising from the self-election of magis- 
trates. These petitioners declared, that 
if the bill introduced by the lord advocate 
passed into a law, it would aggravate the 
existing abuses, and leave the parties af- 
fected without any remedy. The peti- 
tioners alleged that they had seen with 
astonishment, in a report of a speech said 
to have been made by the lord advocate, 
a statement in which the burgesses of 
Scotland were described not as respect- 
able, but the reverse 

The Speaker observed, that the peti- 
tioners could know nothing of any speech 
made in that House. 

Lord Castlereagh considered the pas- 
sage so objectionable as to prevent the 
petition being received. His learned 
friend was not in his place, but he was 
confident he had never said or meant any 
thing derogatory to the great body of the 
burgesses of the royal burghs.-—The pe- 
tition was withdrawn. 

Mr. J. P. Grant presented a similar 
petition from the corporation of ‘tailors at 
Edinburgh, which he said he should not 
have offered to the House in the absence 
of the lord advocate, had he not intimated 
to the learned -lord his intention of doing 
so. The language of this petition, how- 
ever, had a marked distinction from that 
just withdrawn by his gallant friend. It 
stated that the petitioners “ had heard 
that the respectability of their corporation, 
as well as of others, had been called in 
question by a member of the House; but 
that they did not think it necessary to 
justify themselves, as they trusted their 
good conduct and general usefulness were 
too well known.” In another part of the 
petition, the petitioners said, ‘ they had 
heard with astonishment and indignation, 
that they had been charged by a Scots- 
man, amember of the House, with being 
radical reformers,’ &c. They did not 
state, however, that that charge was made 
in the House. The House would, how- 
ever, do what they chose with the pe- 
tition. 

The Speaker remarked, that the impres- 
sion on his mind was, that the two parts 
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of the petition quoted by the hon. gentle- 
man, if taken together, involved a com- 
plaint of something said in that House. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion, that 
it was inconsistent with the privileges of 
the House, to receive such a petition. 

The Lord Advocate wished not to be 
understood to have thrown any slur on 
any body of individuals. What he had 
stated was, that burgesses in Scotland, 
whether in the capital or in the provinces, 
were neither from their education, their 
habits of life, or their property, more re- 
spectable in the abstract, or entitled to 
greater consideration, than the other inha- 
bitants of the burghs, who were more en- 
lightened by education, and who had 
greater property at stake. The petitioners 
complained of his having called them 
radical reformers. What he had stated, 
he would state as often as it became his 
duty to address the House on the subject, 
namely, that to adopt the proposed alter- 
ation in the Scots burghs, would be to over- 
turn the established constitution of those 
burghs, and to change it fundamentally 
from the form in which it was fixed by the 
union. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that the 
petition did not convey any complaint of 
what had actually taken place in the 
House. 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that the expres- 
sions in the petition must be taken as re- 
ferring to what had occured in that House, 
and no where else; and that he could see 
no reason why this petition should not 
fall under the same rule which had ex- 
cluded its predecessor. 

The petition was withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume said, he held in his hand a 
petition from the royal burgh of Aberdeen, 

raying for a reform of the burgh system 
in Scotland. It complained of the system 
of self-election practised by the magis- 
trates, and pointed out the necessity of 
giving the burgesses the power of electing 
their magistrates. It was signed by 14 
burgesses of Aberdeen, whose united 
property amounted to upwards of half a 
million sterling in addition to which, it 
contained the names of three-fourths of 
the burgesses of Aberdeen, though it had 
been kept open for signatures but a few 
hours, 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he had several 
etitions of a similar nature to that just 
aid on the table, to present, and among 

others, there were two from the burghs 
represented by the lord advocate, who 
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opposed himself to any alteration in the 
burgh government of Scotland. The two 
petitions to which he alluded were from 
the burghs of Anstruther, complaining of 
the burgh government, and praying the 
interference of the House—The petitions 
were read and ordered to be printed. 


Seconp REPORT FROM THE CoMMIT- 
TEE OF SECRECY, ON THE EXPEDIENCY 
OF THE BANK RESUMING CAsH Pay- 
MENTS.] Mr. Peel presented the follow- 
ing Report from the Committee of Se- 
crecy on the Affairs of the Bank: 


SECOND REPORT, 


The Committee or Secrecy, appointed to 
consider of the State of the Bank of Eng- 
land, with reference to the Expediency 
of the Resumption of Cash Payments at 
the period fixed by law, and into such 
other matters as are connected there- 
with; and to report to the House such 
information relative thereto, as may be 
disclosed without injury to the public 
interests, with their observations there- 
upon ,—have farther considered the mat- 
ters to them referred, and have agreed 
upon the following Report :— 


Your Committee will preface the observa- 
tions they have to make upon the matters im- 
mediately referred to them by the House, by 
a brief recapitulation of the laws which im- 
posed and have continued the Restriction 
a payments in Cash by the Bank of Eng- 

and. 


It is not-necessary to advert to the circum- 
stances under which that Restriction was ori- 
ginally imposed by order in council in the 
year 1797, as they became the subject of par- 
liamentary inquiry previously to the passing 
of the act, by which the restriction was con- 
firmed and continued. Its duration was li- 
mited by the first act, which received the 
royal assent on the Sd of May, 1797, to the 
24th of June following. From that period 
it was continued until one month after the 
commencement of the succeeding session; 
and again by the first act of that session, until 
one month after the conclusion of the war, by 
a definitive treaty of peace. 

In 1802, the provisions of the acts above 
referred to were continued in operation until 
the 1st March of the following year; they 
were farther continued until six weeks after 
the commencement of the then next session 
of parliament, before which period war havin 
again broken out, they were continued until 
six months after the ratification of a definitive 
r eaty of peace. 

An act which passed in the year 1814, con- 
tinued the restriction until the 25th March of 
the following year, when, by an act which re- 
cited in the preamble, “ that it was mend, 


desirable, that the Bank of England shou 
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as soon as possible, return to the payment of 
its notes in cash,”” the farther suspension of 
cash payments was directed until the 5th July, 
1816. 

In 1816 it was again continued till the 5th 
July, 1818, the preamble of the act reciting, 
“ that it is highly desirable that the Bank of 
England should, as soon as possible, return 
to the payment of its notes in cash; but it is 
expedient that the provisions of the acts im- 
posing the restriction shall be farther conti- 
nued, in order to afford time to the directors 
of the Bank to make such preparations as to 
their discretion and experience may appear 
most expedient for enabling them to resume 
payments in cash without public inconve- 
nience, and at the earliest period, and that a 
time should be fixed at which the said restric- 
tion shall cease.” 

The act which passed in the last session, 
after reciting that it is highly desirable that 
the Bank of England should, as soon as pos- 
sible, return to the payment of its notes in 
cash, and that ‘* unforeseen circumstances 
which have occurred since the passing of the 
last act continuing the restriction, have ren- 
dered it expedient that the restriction should 
be farther continued, and that another period 
should be fixed for the termination thereof,” 
directed that the suspension should remain in 
force another year. 

The restriction therefore at present stands 
limited to the 5th July next; and, in fulfil- 
ment of the duty imposed — them by the 
House, your Coinmittee will proceed, in the 
first instance, to report the result of their in- 
quiries into the state of the Bank of England, 
aud their opinion with respect to the expe- 
diency of the resumption of payments in 
specie, at the period at which by law they are 
to be resumed. 

I.—Your Committee called for an account of 
the total amount of outstanding demands on 
the Bank of England, and of the funds in the 
possession of the Bank for the discharge of 
those demands; and have ascertained, that 
the sum which the Bank were liable to be 
called on to pay, in fulfilment of their en- 
prgrrneet, amounted, on the 30th January 

ast, to 33,894,580/., and that the Bank were 
then in possession of government securities 
and other credits to the amount of 39,096,9001. 
leaving a surplus in favour of the Bank of 
England of 5,202,320/.; exclusive of the per- 
manent debt due from government to the 
Bank of 14,686,800/., repayable on the expi- 
ration of the charter. 

_ This document furnishes a clear and deci- 
sive proof of the flourishing condition of the 
affairs of the Bank of England, and justifies 
that ample confidence which the public have 
reposed in the stability of their resources. 

The next point upon which the Committee 
required information, respects the amount of 
cash and bullion in the coffers of the Bank, at 
the present and at various other periods since 
the year 1797. 
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After several fluctuations in the amount of 
their treasure, which was very much reduced 
at the close of the war, there appears to have 
been a gradual increase from the month of 
July, 1815, to the month of October in the 
year 1817. During the interval betweenJuly, 
1816, and July, 1817, the market price of 
gold did not exceed 3/, 19s. per oz. ‘The ex- 
changes with the continent, for a very consi- 
derable portion of that period, were in favour 
of this country; and the Bank took advan- 
tage of those circumstances, and made a great 
addition to the amount of the precious metals 
in their possession. The purchases made by 
the Bank appear to have had no unfavourable 
effect on the price of gold; and there is rea- 
son to believe, that it would have fallen to 
the Mint price, had not the Bank fixed the 
rate, at which they were willing to purchase, 
at 3/, 18s. 6d. per oz» Mr. Goldsmid informed 
the Committee, that “ at that period there 
were no other buyers in the market, at the 
price which was given by the Bank; had 
there been, they would have been supplied 
on the same terms, if they had wanted gold.” 
Being asked, whether, if the Bank had not 
been purchasers at 3/. 18s. 6d. he believes the 
price of gold would have fallen to the Mint 
price? he answers, “ I think it might, after 
some time; but that is matter of opinion 
only.” 

In the year 1817, the Bank had a much 
larger amuunt of cash and bullion in their 
coffers, than they had been in possession of 
at any former period since their establish- 
ment. From the commencement of the year 
1818, the stock has been progressively dimi- 
nished. This diminution has taken place in 
consequence of engagements into which the 
Bank entered (in conformity with the power 
reserved to them by the original restriction 
act) in the months of November, 1816, and 
April and September of the following year, 
to pay, in the first and second instance, cash, 
for all notes issued prior to the ist January, 
1812, and ist January, 1816; and in the 
latter, to pay cash for their notes of every 
denomination dated prior to the 1st January, 
1817. 

The total quantity of gold coin issued from 
the Bank, in consequence of the engagements 
thus entered into, and the continuance of the 
fractional payments, under five pounds, ap- 
pears, by accounts before the House, to have 
amounted, between the ist January, 1817, 
and the ist January, 1819, to the sum of 
1,596,256/. in guineasand half-guineas, and in 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns to 4,459,7251. 
Your Committee have ascertained, that sub- 
sequently to the 1st January there has been a 
farther demand on the Bank for gold to the 
extent of about 700,000/. The total sum, 
therefore, which has been issued by the Bank 
since the commencement of the year 1817, 
has been about 6,756,000/.; and no doubt can 
be entertained, that the coin thus drawn from 
the Bank was demanded, not for the purposes 
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of internal circulation, but in order to realize 
@ profit, either on its sale as bullion in this 
country, or on its exportation. 

Your Committee are confirmed in this con- 
clusion, by the documents before the House; 
from which it appears, that the sum issued 
from the 9th December, 1816 (when the notes 
of the Bank became payable under the notice 
‘issued in the preceding month), to July, 1817, 
amounted only to 38,020/. 10s. though the 
Bank had become liable, on the 2nd of May 
of the latter year, to pay cash for all their 
notes of 1/, and 2/. value, dated prior to the 
ist of January, 1816. 

In July, 1817, the foreign exchanges be- 
came unfavourable, and have continued so 
since that period; a profit has been realized 
‘on the exportation of gold coin, and the Bank 
has been subject to a constant demand for 
cash in payment for their notes. 

The following extract from the evidence 
given by Mr. Alexander Baring, shows the 
purposes to which a considerable portion of 
the gold thus withdrawn from the coffers of 
the Bank has been applied :—“ In France it 
appears, by the — of the minister of 
finance, that there has been carried to the 
Mint of France, in the sixteen months pre- 
ceding the 3ist December last, gold to the 
amount of 125 millions of francs (being equal 
to about 5 millions sterling); and silver to 
the amount of a little more hen 3 millions of 
francs. Of that gold, upwards of three-fourths 
was in coin from this country ; and this opera- 
tion has continued during the present year, 
though the amount of the importations of this 
year has not been reported.” 

Your Committee are satisfied that the 
Bank, in undertaking to pay their notes in 
cash, under the circumstances above men- 
tioned, acted from the best motives, and from 
a belief that the measure would tend to faci- 
Jitate the complete resumption of payments in 
specie. Unfortunately, it has had a contrary 
effect; the last of the three notices having 
been given at a period when the exchanges 
were unfavourable, when the price of gold 
had risen from 3/. 18s. 6d. to 4/. per oz.; and 
at a time when the Bank had not (according 
to the evidence given by Mr. Harman) that 
control over their issues, which might have 
enabled them to counteract the effect of the 
unfavourable exchange, by a reduction of their 
paper currency. 

There was, in fact, in the half year between 
July and December, 1817, a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of notes issued by the 
Bank. The average amount outstanding, in 
the four half years preceding, had not ex- 
ceeded 26,771,914/. In this half year it was 
increased to 29,210,035/.; having been, in the 
previous half year, 27,339,768/. It appears, 
by the returns, that on the 5th July, 1817, 
immediately preceding the payments of the 
dividends, the amount outstanding was 
25,800,000/.; and on the 4th October, being 
a few days before the payment of the divi- 
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dends of that quarter, the amount was 
28,900,000). 

The issue of sovereigns between July and 
December, 1817, amounted to 1,240,4221. ; 
so that, had the sovereigns remained in cir- 
culation, there would have been an increase 
to the circulating medium issued by the Bank 
of England in the course of that half year, 
compared with the average amount outstand- 
ing in the four half years preceding, to the 
extent of 3,678,543/. 

Your Committee cannot avoid expressing 
an opinion, that whatever might be the po- 
licy, and however laudable the intentions, of 
the Bank, in engaging to make partial issues 
of coin in payment of their notes, yet, when 
the exchanges became unfavourable, and the 
price of gold rose above the Mint price, the 
only mode by which they could have retained 
the coin in circulation, would have been a 
contraction of their issues; and unless the 
Bank, at that period, possessed such a control 
over the amount of those issues, as would 
have enabled them to effect that object, your 
Committee must consider it to have been in- 
expedient, in the then state of the exchanges, 
to undertake an extensive though partial issue 
of coin, which subjected the Bank to consi- 
derable loss, and a great drain of treasure. 

Under these impressions, and from a firm 
conviction that the continued issue of coin from 
the Bank, by diminishing the amount of their 
treasure, would have the effect of postponing 
the period at which the termination of the res- 
triction can take place, without —- on 
the other hand any advantage whatever to the 
country, while the exchanges and the price of 
gold are in their present state, your Com- 
mittee were induced to recommend to the 
House, in their first report, the immediate 
enactment ofa law to suspend all payments 
in gold coin by the Bank, yntil your Com- 
mittee might be enabled to present to the 
House, their view of the whole subject which 
has been referred to their consideration, 

The next important point to which the 
committee will call the attention of the 
House, is the amount of the issues of the 
Bank of England, which are outstanding upen 
government securities; or, in other words, 
the amount of the debt due by the public to 
the Bank of England. 

The necessity of the repayment of a large 
portion of that debt has been so earnestly in- 
sisted on by the Bank, and the nature and 
extent of the connexion between the govern- 
ment and the Bank, involve so many im- 
portant considerations, that your Committee 
decm it incumbent upon them to enter into 
some detail with respect to the origin and 
gradual increase of the advances made by the 
Bank on behalf of the public, and the effect 
which they have, when carried to the amount 
at which the at present stand, of deprivin 
the Bank of that control over their issues o 
notes, the possession of which is deemed by 
them an essential preliminary to the resump~ 
tion of cash payments, 
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In the appendix to the report will be found 
an account of the amount of advances made 
by the Bank of England to government on 
exchequer bills and other securities, from 
the year 1792 to the latest period to which it 
can be made up. ' 

The first item of this account, entitled, an 
advance out of sums issued for the payment 
of dividends, now amounting to the sum of 
1,098,820/., ought not, in the opinion of your 
Committee, to be considered as any portion 
of the debt due by the government to the 
Bank. It arises from money originally 
lodged by government at the Bank for pay- 
ment of dividends to public creditors, which 
not having been claimed has been withdrawn 
from the Bank, and applied to the public ser- 
vice, under the provisions of acts of the legisla- 
ture passed in the years 1791, 1808, and 
1816. It is not therefore an advance from 
the funds of the Bank, but is the property of 
the public creditors, which has been made 
— for public purposes until demanded 

them. 

will be seen from the account, that a 
great proportion of the advances of the Bank 
are at present made under the two heads of 
“ exchequer bills issued ;” and “ exchequer 
bills purchased ;” and before the committee 
point out the distinction between those heads 
of the account, they will shortly advert to the 
laws which have Gen passed since the in- 
stitution of the Bank for the regulation of 
their advances to government. 

On the original establishment of the Bank, 
by the 5th and 6th William and Mary, a pe- 
nalty is imposed upon the directors, if they 
purchase, on account of the corporation, any 
crown lands, or if they advarice to his ma- 
jesty any sum of money, by ~~ of loan, or 
anticipation en any branch of the public re- 
venue, other than on such funds only on 
which a credit of loan is or shall be granted 
by parliament. Such credits have ever since 
been granted from time to time, and advances 
made upon them. The amount annuaily 
from the year 1777 to the year 1792, ex- 
tracted from the documents published in the 
— of the committee of secrecy of 1797, 
will be found in the appendix. 

In the year 1793 an act was passed pro- 
tecting the governor and company of the 
Bank of Heaheed from any penalty, on ac- 
count of their having advanced, or advancing 
in future, any sums of money in payment of 
bills of exchange accepted by the lords of the 
Treasury, and made payable at the Bank, but 
not charged on any branch of the revenue. 
The motives for passing this act are fully de- 
tailed in the evidence given by Mr. Bosan- 
quet, then a director of the Bank, to the 
committee of secrecy in the year 1797. He 
States, “ that it had been the custom of the 

k, time out of mind, to advance, for the 
amount of such treasury bills of exchange as 
were directed for payment to the Bank, until 
until the amount was about 20 or 30,000/., 
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when the Treasury usually sent orders for the 
amount of such advance, to be set off from 
the respective accounts to which the billy 
properly belonged. In the American war, 
they had been permitted to run te a larger 
amount, but he believed they never excee 
150,000/. Doubts occurred to him, when 
vor, whether the penalties of the act of Wil- 
liam and Mary did not extend to this trans- 
action; and for the purpose of removin 
them, the act of 1793 (33 Geo. 3, chap. 32 
was introduced and passed.” It appears to 
have been originally proposed, that the Bank 
should be empowered to advance to a limited 
amount of 50,000/, or 100,000/.: but the act 
— without any limitation ; its operation 

ing of course confined to advances upon 
treasury bills of exchange, on which species of 
security however, no advances appear to have’ 
been made since the restriction. 

By an act (87 Geo. 3, chap. 91) which pas- 
sed very shortly after the first restriction act, 
the Bank were prohibited from making any 
loan or advance on account of the public ser- 
vice, during the continuance of the restriction; 
but at the commencement of the followin 
session (38 Geo. 3, chap. 1) it was enac 
“that the Bank may make an advance on 
the credit of duties on malt,and on the land 
tax imposed in that session, and any other 
advance which may be authorised by any 
other acts which may be passed during the 
continuance of the restriction.” 

In almost all the acts authorizing the issne 
of exchequer bills passed subsequently, # 
special clause has been introduced empower- 
ing the Bank to advance the whole or a por- 
tion of the amount specified in the act. They 
never advance any sum beyond the amount to 
which they are limited in the several acts, 
nor have the bills issued to them and the bills 
purchased by them, together, exceeded that 
amount. 

The bills described as “ issued,” are those 
which pass directly to the Bank from the ex- 
chequer, under special contracts or agree- 
ments entered into ; as, for instance, the bills 


issued upon the credit of annual duties, and. 


upon the advance of 3,000,000/. as a loan to 
the public, in consideration of the renewal of 
the charter. 

The bills “ purchased” are those which are 
taken by the Bank (usually on an application 
from the Treasury), when an issue of exche- 
quer bills takes place, and when they cannot 
be sold to the public at a premium. ‘The Bank 
never credit any premium, nor deduct any 
discount upon the bills thus taken; nor do 
they resell such bills to the public. 


An account in the appendix shows the total 


amount of exchequer bills authorized to be. 
issued by parliament in every year since the 
year 1792, and the amount which the Bank 
he authorized to take of each description of 
ills. i 
The amount of the advances of the Bank 
to government (deducting the sum issued from 
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the unclaimed dividends) on the 26th Feb- | during the corresponding half years, appears 


ruary and 2nd August of each year since | from the accounts presented to 


the year 1814, and of the bank notes issued | tee to have been as follows : 


your commit~ 


BANK NOTES, ADVANCES, 

1814. January to June 26, 1814- «23,607,300. 
» July to December ----28,291,832.—August 2, ,, ++++34,937,800. 
1815. January to June --+-27,155,824.—February 26, 1815-+++27,156,000. 
» July to December ----26,618,210.—August 2, ,, ++++24,079,100. 
1816, January to June 26, 1816---+- 18,988,300. 
»  Julyto December «-++26,681,398.—August 2, ,, ++++%6,042,600. 
1817, January to June 26, 1817 +++ «25,399,500. 
» July to December --++29,210,035.—August 2, ,, ++++27,330,718. 
1818, January toJune 26, 1818--- 27,002,000. 
» July to December .-++26,487,859.—August 2, ,, ++++27,060,900. 
—February 11, 1819----21,930,000. 


From the year 1790 to the year 1797, when 
the restriction act passed, the amount of ad- 
vances made by the Bank to government and 
of the notes outstanding on the 25th February 
in each year, was— 


Bayx Notes. ADVANCES. 
1790 «-++10,217,360++++ 7,908,968 
1791 9,603,978 
1792 ++ +011,349,810--++ 9,839,338 
1793 +++011,451,180++++ 9,066,698 
1794 -+++10,963,380-+++ 8,786,514 
1795 
1796 


The amount, therefore, of advances to the 
government does not appear to have borne, 
for some time previously to the restriction 
act, a much less proportion to the total 
amount of notes outstanding, than the ad- 
vances since 1814 have borne to the notes 
issued in corresponding periods. 

It will be seen, that a material reduction of 
the debt to the Bank took place between the 
month of August 1815 and the month of Fe- 
bruary 1816; it having been reduced in the 
latter period to the sum of 18,988,300/. de- 
ducting the advances from unclaimed divi- 
dends. 

This debt was again increased between Fe- 
bruary 1816 and the August following. In 
that interval, war taxes to a very considerable 
amount were remitted; a large addition, au- 
thorized by several acts of parliament, was 
made to the unfunded debt, and to the 
advances for which the government were in- 
debted to the Bank. The amount of those 
advances was again reduced from 27,060,900/. 
to 21,930,000/. between the 2nd August 1818 
and the 11th February 1819. 

I was proposed in 1818, to repay tothe Bank 
2 sum from 8 to 9 millions, by gradual instal- 
ments of one million a month, from the 
month of May ; the Bank having then consi- 
dered that repayment sufficient (according to 
the evidence of the governor) “ to enablethem 
to make the experiment of the resumption of 
cash payments.” 

. To meet these charges and the services of 
the year, and also to effect a farther reduction 
of the unfunded debt, provision was made by 
a loan of 3 millions in money, and a gradual 


funding of exchequer bills to the amount of 
about 27 millions with power to the subscri- 
bers of making money payments, instead of 
bringing in exchequer bills; and it was un- 
derstood that the Bank should retain one 
half of the monies paid in, to the extent of 
the monthly payments above-mentioned. 

It appears, however, that the sum paid in 
money on account of this loan fell short of 
the amount which was expected, and the re- 
payment of the Bank did not much exceed 
five millions at the end of January 1819 ; one 
million of which the Bank do not consider as 
an effective repayment, interest to that amount 
being due to the Bank upon the whole of their 
advances. 

The amount of the advances of the Bank to 
government was, on the 29th April last, 
19,438,900/.; the sum of 1,098,820/. being 
deducted from the account furnished by the 
Bank, as the amount of advances on sums 
issued for the payment of dividends, 

It will be seen by reference to a communi- 
cation made by the court of directors of the 
Bank to the committee, as well as from the 
whole tenor of the evidence of the directors 
who were examined personally before them, 
that they consider the repayment of a large 
proportion of those advances essentially ne- 
cessary, preparatory to the resumption of cash 
payments. As the notes which are issued by 
the Bank upon the discount of mercantile bills 
revert to them at the expiration of the period 
which those bills have to run, and which 
never exceeds 65 days, it is clear that that 
portion of their issues can be extended or Ji- 
mited at their discretion; whilst over the 
notes which are issued in consequence of ad- 
vances to government, they have not practi- 
cally the same control. To whatever extent 
these advances may be reduced, the Bank will 
gain a corresponding control over the amount 
of their circulating paper, and will be enabled 
to supply the diminution of notes thus created 
by an increase of their issues, either upon the 
discount of mercantile bills, or by the pur- 
chase of bullion, or if necessary to make a 
reduction in the total amount of notes out- 
standing equal to the whole or any part of the 
repayment. : 

The only mode, during a suspension of 
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cash payments, by which the Bank can effect 
a reduction of their issues, supposing no part 


of the advances made by them to the govern- |. 


ment to be repaid, is by limiting that accom- 
modation to trade, which they have long heen 
in the habit of granting, by the discount of 
mercantile bills of undoubted solidity, arisin 
out of real commercial transactions, an 
falling due within short and fixed periods. 

Although the amount of the advances 
made by the Bank on public securities is ae- 
curately stated in the account in the appen- 
dix, and although the committee strongly 
advise the repayment of the portion of them 
required by the Bank; yet they think it ne- 
cessary to observe, that in determining the 
actual amount of the debt due to the Bank 
gn account of these advances, an allowance 
ought to be made, in favour of the public, to 
the extent of the balances of public money 
deposited at the Bank. 

he attention of parliament appears to 
have been first called to the extent and ope- 
ration of those balances, in the Report of the 
Committee on public expenditure, presented 
in the year 1807; from which it appears that 
the aggregate amount of the public money 
deposited at the Bank, was then calculated to 
be 11,104,919/.; and a sum equal to 5 per 
cent interest, on the average balances in ques- 
tion, was considered, by that Committee, not 
far f om the amount of the profits derived by 
the Bank from this source. 

The average amount of public balances 
held by the Bank appears to have been about 
eleven millions, from the year 1807 to the 
year 1816; and in consideration of the ad- 
vantage resulting to the Bank from the pos- 
session of them, the sum of three millions 
was advanced by the Bank to government, 
without interest, in 1808, which advance was 
continued, under the authority of acts passed 
by the legislature, to April 1818.—Since the 
year 1816, the public balances held by the 
Bank have been diminished, and their average 
amount in the year 1818 did not exceed the 
sum of seven millions. Their amount has 
been still farther reduced by the operation of 
an act which has passed in the present ses- 
sion, which makes the growing produce of 
the consolidated fund available, to a limited 
extent, for the public service; and in a cer- 
tain degree within those limits lessens the 
benefit previously derived by the Bank from 
its accumulation from the first to the last day 
of each quarter. 

It appears however to the Committee, that 
whatever may be, either now or hereafter, 
the amount of the public balances held by 
the Bank, that amount ought always to be 
kept in view, and allowance made for it 
when the advances from the Bank to the go- 
vernment are under consideratiorf; for it is 
clear, that if a final settlement of this ac- 
count were to take place, the public money 
with the be set 
against the advances made em to 
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In confirmation of this view of the subject, 
the Committee beg leave to refer to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Haldimand, now one of the 
bank directors. He states, that “ it is his 
opinion, that a sum of from 8 to 10 millions 
should be repaid to the bank by government, 
supposing the public balances to remain 
without any considerable decrease in amount.” 
And being asked, “ Does the aggregate 
amount of such balances operate as a diminu- 
tion of the amount of the total advances made 


.by the Bank to the public?” he answers, 


“ Yes, it does.” 

For the reasons alleged, it appears to your 
Committee, that although the amount of the 
advances of the Bank upon government secu- 
rities is accurately stated in the appendix, yet 
in determining the effect which these ad- 
vances have, of diminishing the control of 
the Bank over their issues, a deduction must 
be made corresponding in amount to thy 
average sum held for any given period by the 
Bank as a deposit of public money, since that 
deposit, by lessening the amount of notes in 
circulation, restores to the Bank in propor- 
tion to its extent, the power of acceding to 
the applications made to them for the dis- 
count of mercantile bills. 

Your Committee trust they sball not be 
considered to have entered into unnecessary 
details in having thus given a full exposition 
of the relations between the government and 
the Bank. It will be seen by reference to the 
evidence that, the amount of ‘their advances 
to the public is urged by the Bank as one of 
the main impediments to the early resump- 
tion of cash payments; and that in order 
to make preparations for their resumption, 
the Bank require a repayment to the extent 
of ten millions.—The Committee was anxious 
therefore that the amount and operation of 
these advances, and the degree to which their 
effect is counteracted by the balances of 
public money held by the Bank, should be 
clearly understood; and this appeared to 
them the more necessary, as the Committee 
feel it their duty to close this branch of their 
inquiry, with an earnest recommendation to 
the House, to make immediate provision for 
the gradual repayment to the Bank of that 
portion of the debt, which the Bank require 
to be repaid, and to establish some perma- 
nent provisions, limiting and defining the au- 
thority of the Bank to make advances to the 
government, and to purchase government 
securities ; and bringing under the constant 
inspection of parliament, the extent to which 
that authority may be in future exercised. 

II.—Your Committee proceed to the next 
head of their inquiry,—The expediency of 
reverting to cash payments, at the period 
fixed a for their resumption. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the papers 
in the Appendix, that the Bank, without de- 
principles upon which their 
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issues Gn the discount of mercantile bills have 
long been regulated, have made a very con- 
siderable rehasaite in the amount of notes 
outstanding, compared with their amount at 
the commencement of the year 1818. 


From July to December 1817 f. 

the average amount was - 29,210,035 
From January to June 1818 - 27,954,518 
From July to December do. - 26,487,859 
The average amount for the 

three months to the end of 

Mareh 1819 25,794,460 


Should the Legislature determine on the 
restoration of cash payments on the 5th July 
next, the directors of the Bank would natu- 
rally feel themselves compelled to postpone 
the consideration of all other interests to the 
security of the establishment over which they 
preside, and would make a farther and very 
sudden reduction of that portion of their cur- 
veacy which they have immediately within 
their control. 

Much important testimony will be found 
in the minutes of evidence, with respect to 
the effect to be apprehended from a very rapid 
diminution of the present amount of currency 
upon the trading and agricultural interests of 
the empire, of which evidence your Com- 
mittee deem it incumbent on them to extract 
a portion, sufficient to give the House a just 
idea of the opinions upon this subject pre- 
vailing amongst the persons whom they 
examined. 

Mr. Alexander Baring being requested to 
state,in what manner an attempt to effect 
the restoration of cash — within the 
period of a year, would operate upon the 
commerce and internal concerns of the em- 
pire? replied, “‘ The resumption of cash pay- 
ments can only be effected by drawing bullion 
into the country, by a reduction of the issues 
of the Bank. I cannot think that the Bank 
could pay in specie, with any expectation of 
continuing in that state, until there was a 
considerable — of specie already in the 
circulation of the country. I apprehend, that 
by no process, even if the effects of any 
sudden reduction of issues were totally dis- 
regarded, could the sum necessary for the 
purpose, be brought into the country, within 
the period mentioned. I am farther of opi- 
nion, that the operation of reduction neces- 
sary for the purpose I have mentioned, must 
always be accompanied with some restraint 
and inconvenience to every branch of indust. 
in the country; and that if it were forced, 
with a rapidity at all approaching to what 
would be required for the payment in the 
course of a twelvemonth, the injury would be 
intolerable; the reduction of paper would 
produce all those effects which arise from the 
reduction in the amount of money in any 
country; an effect which I think is well de- 
scribed in Mr. Hume’s ‘ Essay on Money.’ 
The consequences of a contraction or expan- 
sion of the amount of money in a country, 
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seem more felt during the progress of such 
contraction and expansion, than from any 
positive amount of money at any one given 
period. Itis not, in my opinion, of great im- 
portance, what amount of money may exist 
im any country; but that the question, of, 
whether it is on the increase or decrease, is 
one of great importance to every branch of 
its industry.” 

Mr. Haldimand stated, ‘ that he conceived 
it to be necessary that the Bank of England, 
in order to be enabled to resume the payment 
of its notes in specie, should reduce their 
present amount to the extent of three or four 
millions forcibly.” He explained, “ that by 
the term forcibly, he meant a reduction, not 
arising from three or four millions less being 
demanded, but from three or four millions 
being demanded and refused by the Bank to 
the public and government. He considered 
this forced reduction of the issues of the Bank 
of England to be necessary, in order to re- 
store the rest of the a in circulation to 
its ancient value in gold, and the exchanges 
to par.” Being asked, if, “in order to pro- 
duce the effect which he anticipated from a 
forcible reduction of the issues of the Bank, 
it would be necessary that the reduction 
should be sudden?” he replied, “ In my opi- 
nion every possible. disadvantage and incon- 
venience to the public would arise from a 
sudden reduction; I should certainly recom- 
mend its being gradual.” 

Mr. Gladstone, a member of the House, 
and a merchant principally engaged in trade 
with the East and West Indies, and occa- 
sionally in general trade, gave an opinion, 
“that the influence which the reduction of 
the Bank issues produces, is of a secondary 
nature; that in other times, the alteration of 
two or three millions in their issues would not 
have been at all felt; but that in the present 
state of the trade of the country, after a year 
of much overtrading, and a great accumu- 
lation of foreign goods in the country, and of 
British goods for British account in Foreign 
markets, whatever tends to narrow the means 
of circulation, acts in a much greater degree 
now, than it would in other times.” 

After a full consideration of the evidence, 
and of the several matters to which it is 
material to advert, in considering the expe- 
diency of resuming payments in cash on the 
5th July next, the amount of the advances 
of the Bank to government, the germ of 
bullion in their coffers, the probable effect of 
a rapid and considerable reduction of their 
issues, in whatever manner or with whatever 
view such reduction might take place, your 
Committee are sect of opinion, that it is 
expedient to continue the restriction beyond 
the 5th July next. 

III.—Your Committee have now presented 
to the House, their view of the two important 
points, which they proposed Seago ang to the 
order of reference) to make the first subjects 
of their investigation,—the state of the Bank 
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of England; and, the enpedioncy of resum- 
ing cash payments on the 5th July next. 
They now proceed to offer their observations, 
with respect to the period at which it may be 
advisable to terminate the restriction. 

They will, in the first instance, advert to 
the supply of gold which may be required, in 
order to meet the probable demands upon 
the Bank on the resumption of payments in 
specie. 

Itis difficult to form any accurate estimate 
of the amount of gold in circulation pre- 
viously to the year 1797; and conjectures 
with respect to that which will hereafter be 

uired, must necessarily be more vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

In the communication made to the Com- 
mittee by the court of directors of the Bank, 
on the 25th March, it is observed, “ that the 
amount of specie in circulation before the war 
was variously estimated, even by the persons 
best qualified, from their situation, to obtain 
information. It seems, however, to have 
been agreed that it was about 30 millions; 
but whatever the amount, the whole has been 
exported.” 

r. Harman states in his evidence, “ That 
the amount of gold in the country, previous 
to the restriction, had been estimated by the 
late lord Liverpool at $0 millions. Mr. Rose 
stated it higher; but perhaps if we were to 
take it at 20 millions, that might be about 
the amount which was in circulation previous 
to the restriction act.” He adds, “ that he 
thinks he is warranted in saying, that if 20 
millions, besides what remained in the Bank, 
was necessary for the scale of expenditure 
before the restriction act, itis taking it mo- 
derately to contend that as much would be 
necessary now.” 

Mr. Alexander Baring observed, “ that 
it is difficult, indeed impossible, to form any 
accurate estimate; but his impression is, that 
with a new and perfect coin, such as the sove- 
reign, which in his opinion would exclude 
the 1/. and 2/. notes, whether they are by 
law excluded or not, the amount of such a 
gold coin would not be much less than from 
40 to 45 millions. He does not mean that 
the whole amount would be required before 
cash payments could be resumed; but he 
thinks that they could not be safely under- 
taken with much less than half of that 
amount actually in the country, which its 
Circulation would ultimately absorb; and 
that the half could not be accumulated, 
without great pressure upon the country, in 
less than four or five years from the present 
time.” 

The data on which any reasoning with 
respect to the amount of metallic currency 
that will be required subsequently to the re- 
moval of the restriction, are so imperfect, 
that your Committee abstain from offering 
any decisive opinion upon the subject; but 
they think that Mr. Baring has over-rated 
that amount, With respect also to the dispo- 
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sition of the public, to require gold coin as 
currency in preference to notes under five 
pounds, a conclusion may be drawn, from 
the testimony of other witnesses, differin 
from that which Mr. Baring has formed. 
It has been observed in a former part of the 
Report, that when the Bank undertook to 
pay their notes in cash in the year 1817, no 
reference for coin was shown, until the 
sane exchanges caused a demand for the 
urpose of exportation. Mr. Harman states 
In his evidence, “ That, at that period, he 
was induced to flatter himself that the doors 
of the Bank would be opened—that (if he 
might use the expression) the public would 
hardly know whether the Bank was open or 
shut—that it was in a moment of tranquillity 
—that people seemed indifferent about gold— 
that instead of coming to the Bank for gold, 
they brought their gold to the bank; that 
remained, till the financial operations in 
France began, and as soon as they were 
talked of, the tide turned.” : 
Mr. Stuckey, a gentleman very extensively 
connected with banks in the county of So- 
merset, gave evidence to the following effect: 
—“ In the latter end of the year 1816 and 
beginning of 1817, we had a circulation of 
coin for some months; it cost us at that 
period nearly one hundred pounds to transmit 
the surplus quantity of coin to London, of 
which four-fifths in value, at least, consisted 
of gold. We could not get rid of it in the 
country, our customers preferring our notes. 
In the spring of 1817, I brought with me to 
town near 1,000 guineas from one of our 
banks ; on taking them to our London banker, 
he requested, as a favour, I would not leave 
them there. They had lately sent so many 
to the Bank of England, that they did not 
like to trouble them any more; besides, the 
Bank only took those which were of full 
weight.” 
otwithstanding this evidence, it must be 
admitted, that no satisfactory conclusion can 
be drawn from the experience of so short an 
interval as that which is referred to by Mr. 
Iiarman and Mr. Stuckey. Great uncertainty 
must prevail with respect to the amount of 
gold which may be required for the purposes 
of internal circulation; and the Bank must 
be prepared, not only for the possibility of a 
much Jarger demand for those purposes than 
will probably be made, but for the conse- 
— of a drain upon their treasure in- 
uced either by such a temporary depression 
of the exchanges as shall afford a profit on 
the exportation of the precious metals, or by 
a disposition to hoard them, arising from 
sudden panic and temporary want of confi- 
dence in paper currency. It must be consi- 
dered also, that the stock of gold now in this 
country is very limited. The long continu- 
ance of the restriction has caused the expor- 
tation of nearly the whole of that which cir- 
culated previously, and the natural induce- 
ment to transmit the coin from this country, 
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where it was not necessary, to other places 
where it could be more profitably employed, 
has been in a very trifling degree, counter- 
acted by the legislative enactments which 
prohibit such an application of it. 

_. It is possible, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, again to procure any quantity of gold 
which is likely to be required for the por. 
poses of currency; but a corresponding 
amount of the capital of the country must 
be withdrawn from productive employment 
for the purpose of acquiring and retaining 
the gold in circulation; and causes are at 
present in operation, which are likely, by in- 
creasing the value of the precious metals, to 
increase, in a proportionate degree, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining, withina limited period, an 
adequate supply for the use of this country. 

_ Itappears that the governments of other 
countries in Europe are now occupied in sub- 
stituting a metallic, for a large portion of the 
paper currency, which the necessities of war 
compelled them to establish; and that the 
supply of gold and silver imported into Eu- 
rope of late years, has been diminished in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the 
Spanish colonies, 

These efforts on the part of other countries 
to restore to par with the precious metals the 
value of their respective currencies, would, 
by making the exchanges more unfavourable 
to this country, aggravate the evil of a long 
continued restriction, but they will certainly, 
by increasing the value of the precious 
metals, render increased exertion on our part 
necessary for procuring a sufficient supply. 

The ability of the Bank however to resume 
and continue cash payments, depends less 
upon the actua] amount of treasure it may 
be possible to accumulate, than upon the 
state of the foreign exchanges previously and 
subsequently to their resumption, and to the 
degree of certainty there may be, that the 
market price of gold can be reduced to, and 
made to conform with, the mint price. 

Unless such a reduction can be effected, 
_ and such a conformity established, it will be 
vain for the Bank to expend their capital in 
the purchase of ‘bullion. No accumulation 
of treasure to whatever extent it may be 
earried, can render the Bank competent to 
satisfy the demands, which will inevitably be 
made for gold, if the Bank are under an obli- 
gation to issue it at the rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce, and if the parties having a right to 
demand it, can continue to realize a profit of 
five or six per cent upon its exportation. 

The documents in the appendix afford 
ample information, with respect to the state 
of the foreign exchanges, and the price of 
gold measured in bank notes, for several 
years past; and the various opinions of those 
who were deemed by your Committee most 
competent to form a judgment with respect 
the exchanges, and the price o wi 
hecertained by's reference to 
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-Yout Committee have already observed, 
that for a considerable part of the years 1816 
and 1817, the foreign exchanges were in 
favour of this country, and that since the 
month of July of the latter year they have 
been below par. Some of the witnesses as- 
cribed the unfavourable change, to the effect 
of the loans which had been made about 
that period by foreign powers, to the remit- 
tance of British capital for the purpose of 
being invested in foreign securities and fo- 
reign commercial enterprise, and to the effect 
of a very large importation of corn in the 
course of the last year; and some of those 
witnesses are of opinion, that no measures 
could have been taken by the Bank to con- 
trol the effect of such extensive remittances. 

Other witnesses admitting that the causes 
which have been adverted to had a tendency 
to depress the exchanges, conceive that a 
contraction of the issues uf the Bank, suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the operation of these 
causes, might, and infallibly would, have 
taken place, had there been an obligation on 
the Bank to pay its notes in specie on 
demand. 

However the exchanges may have been 
thus affected, in the course of the last and 
the preceding year, your Committee see no 
reason to apprehend that the causes above- 
mentioned, or any similar causes, can con- 
tinue to affect them in such a degree as to 
preclude the Bank of England, by a constant 
reference to the exchanges and the price of 
gold, and when necessary, by a cautious re- 

uction of their paper currency, from gra- 
dually approximating its value to that of 
gold, and ultimately re-establishing and 
maintaining it at par. . 

_ Your Committee have had submitted to 
them a calculation of the amount of British 
capital now invested in foreign securities, and 
of the remittances which may probably be 
required for farther payments on account of 
foreign loans. The calculation is founded on 
the estimates of three commercial houses, 
extensively engaged in foreign loans, which 
estimates are stated to vary to an inconsi- 
derable extent; and it is computed that the 
amount of British capital in foreign public 
securities, is about ten millions five hundred 
thousand pounds; seven millions of which 
are supposed to be in Freuch stock, This 
estimate was furnished to the Committee by 
Mr. Haldimand, who thinks there is a pos- 
sibility of error, to the extent of one or two 
millions. He is of opinion, that little or 
nothing more will be sent from this country 
on account of foreign loans, now in course of 
payment. 

r. ‘Holland, a partner in the house of 
Messrs. Baring, does not consider the whole 
amount of British capital invested in foreign, 
including American, funds, to be ten mil- 
lions; he speaks of capital permanently in- 
vested, and does not take into the account 
that which ‘may have been employed in spe- 
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which, he observed, nm drawn back 
with profit to this country. He does not 
think that more than three millions of Bri- 
tish property are permanently invested in 
French stock; and is of opinion, that if it 
advances in price, a considerable portion of 
that will be withdrawn; and that there is no 
probability that any considerable sum will be 
remitted from this country,in consequence of 
loans now contracted for abroad. 

- Your Committee are of opinion, that the 
future effect upon the exchanges of remit- 
tances on account of foreign loans, will be 
very limited; that preparations for the re- 
sumption of cash payments will tend to di- 
minish that effect; and that, subsequently to 
their resumption it will be subject to a con- 
Stantly operating control. In corroboration 
of this opinion, the Committee refer to the 
manner m which the exchanges of France 
and Holland (countries having a metallic cur- 
rency) have been atfected by similar remit- 
tances. 

The Datch capitalists have embarked to a 
very considerable extent in the foreign loans 
that have recently been made, and are sup- 
posed to have takdn nearly three-fourths of 
those made by Russia; but no'sensible effect 
has been produced upon the exchanges or 
currency of Holland. France, notwithstand- 
ing the great extent of contributions to foreign 
powers, which have been defrayed by that 
country, has maintained an ample metallic 
currency. It appears in'the evidence of Mr. 
Holland and Mr. Irving, that the price of gold 
has remained nearly stationary at Paris for 
the last four years; that in 1807, when there 
was in this country a variation in its price to 
the extent of 7 per cent, there was none in 
Paris; and that between the 5th October and 
the 22nd December last, whilst the variation 
in the exchanges between Paris and this coun- 
try amounted to 4 percent, the greatest varia- 
tion between Paris and any country, which 
had a metallic currency, did not exceed one 
half per cent. 

Mr. Rothschild being exatnined, as to the 
effect of the contributions which France has 
paid to foreign countries, upon her exchanges, 
replied, ‘‘ Perhaps from one to one and a hal 
per cent.” 

When your Committee consider the extent 
and value of the exportable ‘produce of ‘this 
country, they can have nodoubt of its ability 
to command such a portion of the precious 
metals as may be necessary for the purposes 
of internal currency, and to maintain them in 
circulation by the same means by which ‘they 
are maintained in other countries, where, 
from an imperfect state of credit and:confi- 
dence, and the absence of banking establish- 
ments, a much larger metallic currency is 
necessary than ‘this country will ‘require, in 
Proportion to its ‘foreign trade and internal 
‘commercial dealings. 

‘Difficulties must be encountéred during the 
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tidns for the resumption of payments 
in specie; but those difficulties are, in the 
estimation of your Committee, outweighed by 
the important and permanent benefit of re- 
storing the standard, by which, previously to 
the year 1797, the value of commodities was 
measured, and which, though variable in a 
certain degree, is much less exposed to fluc- 
tuation than any other that can be devised. 

Your Committee abstain from entering 
more at large into this important topic, from 
a consideration that the legislature has on 
various occasions, expressly pronounced its 
opinion, on the policy of re-establishing the 
metallic standard of value; and that,the duty 
which it has devolved on your Committee, is 
no other than that of considering, at what 
period, and by what means, that great object 
can be best effected. They see nothing in the 
circumstances of this country, or of Europe, 
which can render it expedient to postpone 
preparations for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, and by thus deferring, most probably 
to aggravate, the difficulties which may be m- 
separable from that measure. If, however, 
the Committee can suggest to the House any 
plan, by which in their opinion the pressure 
of such difficulties may be greatly relieved, 
and at the same time the most important of 
the advantages which would accompany a re- 
turn to cash payments can be realized, they 
trust they shall not be considered to exceed 
the powers committed to them, by the 
gestion of such a plan, though it may involve 
a temporary departure from the laws which 
regulated our currency previously to the re- 
striction. 

A plan of this nature has been under the 
consideration of your Committee; and before 
they explain its details, or assign the grounds 
on which they are disposed to recommend the 
several measures which form a part of it, they 
will present its general outline to the House. 

They prapose,—That, after the 1st May 
1821, the Bank shall be liable to deliver a 
quantity of gold, not less than 60 ounces, of 
standard fineness, to be first assayed and 
stamped at his — mint, at the esta- 
blished mint price of 3/. 17s. 104d. per oz. in 
exchange for such an amount of notes pre- 
sented to them as shall represent, at that rate, 
the value of the gold demanded : 

That this liability of the Bank to deliver 
gold in exchange for their notes, shall con- 
tinue for not less than two nor more than 
three years, from the 1st May 1821; and that 
at the end of that period, cash payments shall 
be resumed : 

Thaton a day, to be fixed by parliament, 
not later than the ist February 1820, the 
Bank shall be required to deliver gold, of 
standard fineness, assayed and stamped as 
before-mentioned, in exchange for their notes 
(an amount of not less than 60 ounces of gold 
being demanded) at 4/. 1s. per ounce, that 
being nearly the ‘market price of standard 
gold in bars on an average of the last three 
months, 
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That on or before the ist October 1890, the 
Baak shall pay their notes in gold of standard 
fineness, at the rate of 3/. 19s. 6d.; and on or 
before the ist May 1821, as before-mentioned, 
at the ancient standard rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. 

Your Committee proceed to state the rea- 
sons which induce them to recommend the 
adoption of these suggestions. 

By requiring the Bank to pay, after the 1st 
May 1821, a given quantity of notes in stand- 
ard gold, at the mint price, a security against 
fluctuation in the value of the paper currency 
will be provided, of the same nature with that 
which payments in specie afforded previously 
to the Restriction act. If the issues of the 
Bank shall at any time exceed the amount to 
which they must be limited, in order to main- 
tain their value on a par with gold, the Bank 
will be subjected to an immediate demand 
for gold, and will naturally have recourse, as 
before the restriction, to the contraction of 
the issues of their paper. 

- The chief recommendation of this plan, in 
the opinion of the Committee, is, that it will 
enable the Bank to pay their notes in oe at 
a much earlier period than they could pay 
them in the present gold currency. There 
cannot, while this plan is acted on, be any 
demand for gold for the purposes of internal 
circulation; and whatever quantity it would 
be necessary to provide, with the view of re- 
placing the small notes at present in circula- 
tion, may therefore be dispensed with. That 
portion of capital, which must otherwise be 
applied to the purchase of an expensive and 
unproductive instrument of commerce, will 
be left available for the employment of a 
ductive labour; or at any rate, time will be 
afforded, during the operation of the plan, for 
the gradual abstraction of that capital, and 
for the accumulation of such a stock of the 
precious metals, as may enable the Bank with 
perfect safety to supply a metallic currency, 
Although in the event of general panic, and a 
want of confidence in the stability of paper 
credit, the Bank would be exposed to the 
same demand to which they would be liable 
were cash payments resumed, yet it is proba- 
ble that the drain, caused by sudden and local 
alarms, would be greatly diminished, if not 
altogether prevented. 

In speaking of this plan, Mr. Baring ob- 
serves, “under such a system, the whole 
amount of bullion that would be required, 
must be that amount which the Bank would 
be under the necessity of keeping for the 
purpose of balancing the variations that may 
from time to time occur in the amount of 
currency, which at different periods the state 
of the country may require, and farther, any 
amount which the public may be disposed to 
hoard. I should not think that the amount 
so required by the Bank could much exceed 
five or six millions, because I should not think 
that the contraction and expansion of cur- 
rency at different periods could go much be- 
yond that amount. Hoarding would go cer- 
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tainly to a Jess extent than under a system of 
coin, because there could be no small hoards 
and persons would be less disposed to hoard 
larger sums when they had not the means of 
issuing them as currency, if they should be 
disposed to do so, otherwise than by selling or 
carrying them to the Bank. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I should incline to think, that 
ten millions of bullion would be abundant for 
every purpose ; but it is difficult to speak with 
accuracy of an untried plan.” 

With respect to the preservation of the 
standard of value, Mr. Baring states, “ That 
he is quite confident that the standard of the 
country, and of course the par value of the 
paper, would be preserved in much greater 
purity than under any system of coin.” 

Mr. Holland, delivered a paper to the Com- 
mittee in reference, to the plan of bullion 
payments; in which he thus expresses his 
opinion: “ I can venture to assert, as a prac- 
tical man of business, that there will be little 
if any difficulty in carrying it into effect ; that 
it will not unnecessarily cramp circulation ; 
that it will not impede the ordinary measures, 
either of government or the mercantile com- 
munity, but that, on the contrary, it will re- 
store order and harmony to the system, and 

ive to the country what all parties who wish 
its welfare, desire—a safe and efficient stand- 
ard of value; variable, it is true, in a certain 
degree, but less variable than any standard 
which any country has ever yet established.” 

Your Committee will now give their reasons 
for recommending the arrangement, which 
they have suggested, for regulating the mode 
in which gold shall be issued in exchange for 
bank-notes, between February 1st 1820, and 
May 1st 1821. 

The Committee consider it necessary to 
fix a definitive period at which the Bank shall 
be under the obligation of issuing gold at the 
mint price; and a standard be thus established 
to which the value of the paper currency shall 
conform, and by which its issues shal] be re- 
gulated. Parliament has, on more than one 
occasion since the peace, fixed a period for the 
return to payments in specie; and when it 
has consented to a farther suspension of 
them, has expressed an opinion, that their 
resuinption was highly desirable; and has 
assigned, as the reason for continuing the re- 
striction, the expediency of enabling the Bank 
to make such preparations, as to their dis- 
cretion and experience might appear most 
expedient, for enabling them to resume pay- 
ments in cash, without public inconvenience. 

Your Committee therefore are desirous, in 
recommending the farther postponement of 
those payments, to devise some additional 
security, that preparations shall be made for 
their resumption; to prevent an impression 
on the public mind, that farther suspensions 
will take place; and to induce a gradual ac- 
commodation of commercial transactions to a 
—— of currency, which, having been lon 

iscontinued, could not be suddenly resumed, 
without restraint and embarrassment. 
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They conceive, that such security will be 
best provided, by requiring the Bank to revert, 
at an early period, to that principle on which, 
previously to the Restriction act, their issues 
were regulated,—a reference to the price of 
gold. They propose therefore, that time hav- 
ing heen allowed for the repayment of a por- 
tion of the advances to government, the Bank 
shail undertake, at a given period, to deliver 
gold in exchange for their notes, in the man- 
ner already described. 

Between the present time and the com- 
mencement of the year 1820, your Committee 
cannot anticipate an operation of any of those 
causes, which affect the value of the precious 
metals, 60 extensive as to prevent the Bank 
from counteracting the effect of them, by 
such a reduction of their issues, as may be 
made without producing public inconvenience. 

If the price of gold shall remain the same 
as it is at present, the demand from the Bank, 
which will have to deliver it at that price, will 
necessarily be very limited. If, in the in- 
terval any causes shall affect it, and produce a 
rise in its price, the Bank must in that case 
contract its paper, either positively, as com- 
pared with its present amount, or relatively, 
to any increased demand which there may be 
for it; and thus, by increasing its value as 
currency, proportionately diminish the in- 
ducement to demand gold. 

It may be objected, that the adoption of 
this suggestion appears to recognize a depar- 
ture from the ancient standard of value; but 
it recognizes it no otherwise than as it at pre- 

, Sent practically exists; it recognizes it for a 
very limited period, and with no other view, 
than to provide for the gradual return to 
that standard, the deviation from which it 
acknowledges. 

_ The Committee trust, that they have suffi- 
ciently explained the grounds on which they 
recommend, that, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a metallic standard of value at the 
earliest period, the Bank should be required 
to deliver standard gold in exchange for their 
notes, 

They do not express any preference for the 
system of bullion payments over that of pay- 
ments in specie abstractedly; nor are they 
prepared to recommend them as a permanent 
substitute ; but they consider them the best 
means of facilitating and ensuring the re- 
sumption of payments in specie with the least 
public inconvenience, They are of opinion, 
that, when once the ancient standard of value 
in this country has been re-established, the 
great impediments to a return to eur former 
system will have been overcome ; and it will 
be in the power of the Bank, or of individuals, 
by taking advantage of a favourable state of 
exchange, to increase the supply of the pre- 
cious metals in this country, to any extent to 
which they are likely to be required. 

Your Committee are aware that it may be 
objected to the plan of. bullion payments, 
whieh they have First, That 
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by necessarily continuing the notes below five 
nds in circulation, it continues the present 
nducements to the crime of forgery; and, 
secondly, That by requiring the presentation 
of a large amount of notes in demand for gold, 
it gives to the possessor of notes to that 
amount, an accommodation which the holder 
of a smaller quantity will not possess, 

On the first of these objections, yourCom- — 
mittee observe, that it is scarcely possible to 
calculate on a resumption of specie payments, 
accompanied with the total exclusion of the 
small notes, at a period much, if at all earlier 
than that at which it may take place, if the 
recommendation of the Committee be adopted. 
When the legislature has, at former periods, 
contemplated the removal of the restriction, 
the necessity of continuing the circulation of 
the small notes for some time subsequently. 
has been foreseen, and is at present provided. 
for by law. Itis true, that after the resump- 
tion of cash payments, the amount of small 
bank-notes in circulation would probably be 
diminished; but there seems no reason for 
concluding that the temptation to forgery, 
which must depend on considerations of risk 
and profit, would be diminished in proportion 
to the decrease of those notes, provided they 
were not altogether excluded. The force of 
this objection will also be lessened propor- 
tionately to the degree of success which may 
attend the attempts, that are at present 
making, to devise means of 
imitation of bank-notes more difficult. Your 
Committee have been informed, that the plan 
recommended by the commissioners appointed 
for inquiring into the mode of preventing the 
forgery of bank-notes, may be expected to be 
in fall operation in about three months; and 
they have received, from two scientific mem- 
bers of that commission (sir Joseph Banks and 
Dr. Wollaston) the satisfactory assurance, that 
their confidence in the increased —_ 
which the new form of note will afford, 
as well by creating fresh obstacles to a suc- 
cessful imitation, as by giving a more obvious 
facility to the public in stewie Aes attempt 
to give currency to forged notes, has been con- 
firmed, by the progress of their inquiry and 
experiments since the date of their report 
communicated to parliament. 

With respect to the second objection to 
bullion payments, your Committee remark, 
that the object of the plan which they recom- 
mend is, by securing a control over the 
quantity of the circulating medium, to regu- 
late the value of the whole, and to maintain 
paper on a par with gold. While this object 
is effected, the holder of notes, to whatever 
amount, has a security for their value, which, 
without this plan, he would not possess during 
the interval which must precede the resump ; 
tion of cash payments. 

Should the House determine to act upon 
the recommendation of the Committee, it will 
be expedient to continue the act which — 
in the present session, restricting the farther 
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issue of gold coin from the Bank. They pro- 
pose no interference with the laws which re- 
gulate the mint, conceiving it desirable to re- 
tain, as a check upon any undue contraction 
of the issues of the Bank, the power which 
individuals at present possess of receiving coin 
from the mint in exchange for bullion, without 
loss or deduction, at the rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce. 

They recommend, not as an appendage to 
the plan which way: have suggested, but as a 
politic measure under any system of currency, 
the total repeal of the laws which prohibit the 
melting or exportation of the coin of the realm. 
Your Committee conceive it to have been 
clearly demonstrated, by long experience, that 
they are wholly ineffectual for the object for 
which they were designed; that they offer 
temptations to perjury and fraud, and give 
those who violate the law, an unfair advantage 
over those who respect it. 

_ Your Committee have received an intima- 
tion from the directors of the Bank of Ire- 
land, that they shall be prepared to resume 
cash payments six months after their resump- 
tion by the Bank of England. In making this 
communication, the directors contemplated a 
return to payments in specie; but the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction of stating to the 
House, on the authority of the governor of the 
Bank of Ireland, whom they have had an op- 
portunity of personally examining, that there 
is reason to believe, that no difficulty would 
exist, on the part of ihe Bank of Ireland, in 
carrying into effect, any regulations of the 
same nature with those which may be adopted 
with respect to the Bank of England. 

Your Committee would here close their 
Report, if they did not think it necessary, 
shortly to advert to the circulation of country 
banks, The notes of all those establishments 
are exchangeable for the notes of the Bank of 
England. Asa part of the currency, there- 
fore, they must be affected by any fluctuation 
in value to which bank of England notes are 
now liable; and, consequently, will be alike 
secured from such fluctuation, i any arrange- 
ment which will effectually place and main- 
tain the latter upon a par with a metallic 
standard of value. Aithough, from this view 
of the subject, your Committee are led to the 
conclusion, that there can be nothing in the 
nature of the circulation of country banks, 
which can form an obstacle to the gradual 
resumption of cash payments upon the plan 
which your Committee have suggested, they 
have made it their endeavour to ascertain the 
probable amount of that circulation, at dif- 
ferent periods; though they have to regret 
that they have not been able to obtain as pre- 
cine, and full information as might be de- 
sired. 

' There are not sufficient data from which to 
ascertain the exact amount of country bank- 
notes at any ove time in circulation. Your 
Committee called for accounts from the stamp- 
oflice, of the number of promissory — 
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year 1810; and as these accounts show the 
number of notes stamped in each of the 
classes into which they are divided, pelt 
to their several denominations, if the nomina 
value of each is assumed, for the sake of cal- 
culation, to be the highest which such note 
could bear according to the stamp affixed, the 
total amount stamped in each year would be 
as follows: 


£. 10,255,841 


1815 8,204,968 
7,839,924 
1817 9,075,958 
1818 12,316,988 


If these notes on an average circulate for 
three years, the highest aggregate amount to 
which they can have reached is 29,232,870/. 

Your Committee are led to conclude, from 


‘the information of Mr. Lloyd, that the whole 


amount of notes stamped, which still remain 
in such a state as to be circulated, can never 
have been at once in circulation, He says, 
“a banker may have 50,000 notés lying by 
him; his having paid the duty, and having 
the notes ready, by no means proves that they 
are in circulation. Sometimes there may be 
a very large amount locked up by him, at 
other times they may be almost all in circu- 
lation. In time of alarm, he takes care to 
have them as much at home as possible; in 
time of prosperity and general confidence, he 
has no hesitation in issuing them on satis- 
factory security. 

Mr. Lloyd expressed an opinion, that the 
issue of paper by the country banks might 
be from 40 to 50 millions; but your Com- 
mittee are rather led toinfer, from the general 
tenor of the information before them, that 
the amount of this branch of the paper cir- 
culation, throughout Great Britain, has never 
exceeded from 20 to 25 millions. ‘ 

Whatever may have been the amount, it 
appears undoubtedly to have been -liable to 

reat fluctuations, as may indeed be inferred 
rom the account of the stamps before alluded 
to, but with more certainty from accounts fur- 
nished by the three chartered banks of Scot- 
land, representing the proportions which the 
quarterly averages bear to each other, of the 


‘respective circulation of each bank, at three 


corresponding periods; the scales by which 
the circulation of these banks is thus shown, 
establish the degree of the pro rtionate vari- 
ations in each respectively; but it is to be 
observed, that those scales, being constructed 
upon different data, afford no means of com- 
paring with one another the actual amount of 
their respective issues, 

Quarter, 

1813. 616. 1818. 


British Linen Company 1,400 910 1,265 
Bank of Scotland 8,773 6,728 8,179 


Royal .. .. 732 267 
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As a very large part of the currency of 
Scotland is furnished by those banks, it 
must be inferred from the preceding scales, 
that whatever was the amount at the close of 
1813, not less than one-third had been with- 
drawn from circulation in 1816, since which 
period an equal amount has been re-issued. 

A fluctuation, corresponding with this in 
point of time, and at least, equal in degree, 
appears to have taken place in the paper 
issued by the country banks in England. 
The number of these establishments li- 
censed in 1814 - - - was 940, 

in 1817 - - - was 752. 

Mr. Lloyd stated, that the circulation of 
the country banks was at its highest in 1813 
and 1814, but was considerably reduced in 
1816, and the beginning of 1817; and being 
asked, as to the amount outstanding at the 
latter petiod, when compared with the former, 
he answered, “I can hardly say; I should 
think it was reduced nearly one-half.” 

Your Committee were furnished, by Mr. 
Stuckey, with the following scale of the cir- 
culation of a considerable country bank, for 
the last four years : 


March - - 1816 - - - 10 
— - = 1819 - - - it} 


and farther information on the same subject 
will be found in the evidence of Mr. John 
Smith, a member of the House, Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, and Mr. Gilchrist. 

Whatever may have been the diminution 
in the amount of the circulation of country 
banks in 1816 and 1817, it was not in any 
degree caused by a diminution of the issues 
of the Bank of England. The circulation of 
country paper is liable to be affected by want 
of confidence, qaeely brought on by exten- 
sive failures in some of those 
and the result of which is, that other country 
banks, however solvent, participate more or 
less in the general discredit, and are obliged 
to restrict their issues, from a regard to their 
own security. In the opinion of Mr. Tooke, 
“ A like effect is sometimes produced, and in 
a much greater degree, from the discredit of 
their customers, to whom they are in the 
habit of advancing money; most of their 
customers being holders of articles which are 
liable to be affected by a general depression 
of price.” 

Although there may be reason to infer 
from the opinion of the witnesses most con- 
versant with the management of country 
banks, and to whose evidence your Com- 
mittee beg leave to refer, that a reduction in 
the amount of the notes issued by the Bank 
of England would speedily and necessarily 
be followed by a proportionate reduction of 
the country bank paper; still it must be ob- 
vious, that, independently of that cause, the 
latter is liable to a sudden and highly incon. 
venient contraction, under such circumstances 
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of distrust and difficulty as occurred in 1816. 
The effects of this contraction, unless obvi- 
ated by a corresponding increase in the issues 
of the Bank of England, the credit of which 
is fortunately unassailable by the influence of 
similar circumstances, must have a tendency, 
by diminishing the amount of the paper cur- 
rency, to raise the value of the whole. _ 

This, in the opinion of your Committee 
was one of the effects produced by the rapid 
contraction of our currency in 1816 and 
1817; and to it may be ascribed, in part, 
the fall in the price of gold and the favourable 
state of the foreign exchanges, during that 
interval. 

Such contraction is an evil, to which the 
system of country banks, resting upon indi- 
vidual credit, may be occasionally liable; 
but your Committee are inclined to hope, 
that it will not be likely either to prevail to 
the same extent, or to endure for so long a 
period, when the fluctuations, to which ait 
inconvertible paper currency is exposed, shall 
be checked, & the operation of the plan 
which they recommend for the gradual re- 
sumption of cash payments. 

hether it may be practicable further to 
provide against inconvenience to the public 
and the loss to individuals, which arise from 
the occasional insolvency of country banks, 
and to make such provision, without an in- 
terference with the rights of property, and 
the transactions of the community founded 
on commercial credit, are questions of great 
difficulty ; respecting which your Committee 
could not, without further evidence and con- 
siderable delay, have enabled themselves to 
submit an opinion to the House. : 

Your Committee have forborne from enter- 
ing into any reasoning upon the effect pro- 
duced upon the value of our currency, by va~ 
riations in the numerical amount of the notes 
issued by the Bank of England. So many 
circumstances contribute to affect that value ; 
such, for instance, as the varying state of 
commercial credit and confidence—the fluc- 
tuations in the amount of country bank paper 
—the different degrees of rapidity with which 
the same amount of currency circulates at 
different periods,—that your Committee are 
of opinion, that no satisfactory conclusions 
can be drawn from a mere reference to the 
numerical amount of the issues of the Bank 
of England, outstanding at any given time. 

6th May 1819. 


The Report was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


MoTION FOR REFERRING THE PETI- 
TIONS FROM THE BorGus or 
Scortanp To A SEeLect CoMMITTEE. } 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, in rising to bring 
forward his motion on the subject of the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland, said, that after 
the number of petitions which had been 
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presented to the House praying for a re- 
rm in the constitutiun and government 
of the royal burghs of Scotland, he trusted 
he need not offer any apology to the 
House for occupying their attention for a 
short time on a motion which was intended 
as a remedy to the oppressive grievances 
complained of. He fully concurred with the 
petitioners on this subject ; and he hopedhe 
should Iay such a case before the se 
as would induce them to grant a commit- 
tee for the consideration of the prayer of 
the petitioners. When he brought this 
question, or at least one intimately con- 
nected with it, the abuses of the burgh of 
Aberdeen, before the House last month,* 
he stated as distinctly as he could, in 
order to guard against misrepresentation, 
both what his motion was, and what it 
was not. Even with that precaution, 
he had not escaped from the unfair 
and unfounded insinuations of the gentle- 
men opposite. They charged him with 
using the subject merely as a cloak for 
parliamentary reform; a charge totally 
without ground or even plausible pretext ; 
his object merely being a reform in the 
internal management of the affairs of the 
burghs, radical and comprehensive in- 
deed, but not more than commensurate 
with the occasion. He now again denied 
having any such intention as that which had 
been ascribed to him. He denied it, both 
on hisown part and on that of the petitioners 
apd if any hon. member remained still 
doubtful, a perusal of the petitions on the 
table must remove all suspicions from his 
mind. The grievances complained of 
were not new; neither were they partial 
or transient. Twenty-five years ago si- 
milar complaints had been made by the 
burgesses of Scotland; and a report had 
been laid on the table of the House by a 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject. Indeed he regretted that that 
report had not been reprinted in time to 
be put into the hands of members be- 
fore the present discussion, as it would 
have shown them what were the opinions 
entertained not only by the petitioners of 
that time but also by a committee of this 
House at the period to which he alluded 
of the burgh government of Scotland. 
But before he entered upon his motion, 
he wished to state plainly and frankly 
to the House how far a reform of the 
Scots burghs was connected, indirectly 
with parliamentary reform. He said 
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indirectly, because it had no direct con- 
nexign .with it whatever. A principal 
Prt of complaint on the part of the 
burgesses and the ground and foundation 
of all other complaints, was, that the ma- 
gistrates were self elected: and that they 
(the burgesses) had no control, either 
over the - aoe or over the acts of the 
magistrates, Laon the lord advocate 
and lord Castlereagh were observed in 
close conversation on the treasury bench. 
He claimed the attention of the noble lor 
and the learned lord for a few moments, 
not so much for himself, as in behalf of 
the petitioners, although he was not so 
anxious for their attention as for their con- 
version; but if he could not expect their 
careful consideration of what he said, he 
trusted he should experience the common 
courtesy usually shown to a member of 
that House on such an occasion, that of 
not being interrupted. He repeated that 
the charge against the petitioners and 
against himself of aiming at a reform in 
parliament, under the disguise and cloak 
of a different purpose was unfounded. 
Between a reform in parliament and the 
present object there existed no necessary 
or direct connexion. The remote and in- 
direct connexion was simply this:—at 
present the magistrates returned the 
member to parliament without any inter- 
ference or participation of the burgesses 
—the burgesses wished to have the same 
power as to the election of their mee 
trates, which the magistrates now had in 
the election of the parliamentary repre- 
sentative. And if this were granted, the 
magistrates would still retain the same 
power they now enjoyed—and the only 
difference would be, that the magistrates, 
being thus themselves appointed and 
maintained by public opinion instead of 
being self-elected and self-maintained in 
defiance of it, would probably elect such 
members as were approved by the burgh 
at large. In that way, and in that way 
alone, was a reform of the burghs con- 
nected with parliamentary reform; and 
having thug as he trusted disposed of that 
art of the subject, he would, with the 
eave of the House, proceed with the 
question more immediately before them. 
The existing burgh system of Scotland 
was 80 oppressive to the inhabitants, so 
abhorrent from every principle of justice, 
and so very different from the government 
of any other part of the united empire, 
and indeed he might say of any other part 
of the civilized world, that he found it 
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difficult to conceive how the House 
could refuse a committee to enquire into 
that system and the mischiefs, the actual 
mischiefs, as well as discontent, which it 
so universally produced. He would pre- 
sently read to the House some extracts 
from the report of the committee appoint- 
ed on this subject twenty-five years ago ; 
by which it would be seen, that the com- 
mittee allowed the complaints of the 
burghers to be well founded ; and yet, not 
a single step towards redress had been 
taken in consequence of that report.—He 
must now say a word or two on the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
learned lord opposite, on the petitions 
which had been presented to the House 
on the subject. When petitions were 
first presented against the burgh system, 
thelearned lord objected that they were not 
numerous, and therefore could not be 
considered of any weight; when they 
oured in from all parts of Scotland, the 
rned lord was obliged to allow, that 
they were numerous, that they were 
general, but then, he contended, that they 
were not respectably signed. It was true, 
that on this latter point, the learned lord 
was obliged to shift his ground; for when 
taxed with having urged it, he gave a 
different interpretation to the words which 
he had used, or at least, a different inter- 
— to that in which his words had 
een understood, both in the House, and 
out of it. The evils complained of had 
not been denied; the system had not 
been defended, Several objections to 
any remedy had been stated by the learn- 
ed lord; but neither he nor any other 
hon. member had attempted to defend the 
existing system. But he lamented to 
find, that the evil which the learned lord 
and his colleagues were unable to defend, 
they were not unwilling to uphold and 
perpetuate. He appealed to all those 
who heard him, if, in the cases brought 
under the notice of the House, particularly 
in that comprehended in the petition from 
Aberdeen, a scene of fraud and oppression 
was not disclosed which called loudly for 
investigation? What was the existing 
system? It was self-created power, actin 
under self-granted immunity, sanctione 
by law. The magistrates first appointed 
and continued themselves in office, and 
then had this unbounded control of the 
funds of the different burghs; they were 
empowered to contract debts to any 
amount they pleased, and though the bur- 


gesses were not entitled to inquire into 
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their accounts or to check their ex- 
enditure, they were responsible to the 
ull extent for the debts thus contracted. 
Such at least, was the sea opinion. 
This had been fully shown in the case of 
Aberdeen. There the burgesses had no 
means even of detecting the frauds com- 
mitted by the magistrates; and if they 
had the means of detection, they were 
unable by the present practice, fortified 
by decisions at law, to obtain any redress. 
en he used the word fraud, he did not 
mean to apply it in the ordinary sense of 
peculation, or as Fame applicable to 
the magistrates. He meant (as he had 
stated distinctly, when he brought the 
case of Aberdeen under the notice of the 
House) fraudulent modes of incurring debt 
by false and fraudulent entries in the re- 
cords of council. Money had been bor- 
rowed under the signature of members of 
council, who had not been present, nor ~ 
sanctioned such borrowing. Was not 
this single case sufficient ground for 
granting a committee? The case of 
Aberdeen, had become, indeed, notorious; 
but the petitioners said the system was 
the same in the other burghs. If that 
statement were untrue, a committee of 
that House could easily detect its false- 
hood. If it were true, a committee could 
so report it, and thus give the House the 
opportunity of applying a proper remedy. 
In either case, the appointment of a com- 
mittee would be beneficial. But there 
exists better authority than his, or the 
learned lords, both for the extent of 
the evil, and the absence of all remedy. 
The authority he alluded to, was the tes- 
timony of the magistrates of Aberdeen 
themselves, who had stated and recorded 
‘‘ their decided opinion, that the present 
mode of election of the town council and 
management of the town’s affairs, are ra- 
dically defective.””—* of a radical change 
in our system of burgh government.”— 
‘© Without this, no man, or set of men, 
can conduct the affairs of the corporation 
with credit to themselves, or advantage to 
the community.” Could any thing be 
more decisive and convincing than such 
testimony from such a quarter? And 
this leads to the mention of another im- 
portant truth, that the petitioners had 
no other means of redress than by an ap- 
a to that House. Whatever might 
e their opinions, whatever might be their 
conviction of the unjust, iniquitous, and 
oppressive conduct of the magistrates, 
still there was no remedy, there was no 
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appeal on the part of the burgesses, to any 
court of law, so long as the town council 
remained unanimous. This had been de- 
cided over and over again. He should 
be glad to hear the learned lord prove the 
contrary; but he would repeat, that it 
had been so decided over and over again ; 
and that an act of George 2nd sup- 
ported the decision. {n Perth, for in- 
stance, one of the counsel had been ille- 
pally elected. He was, in fact, not qua- 
ified to hold his office; application was 
made by the burgesses to council on the 
subject; they were told the appoint- 
ment was certainly illegal, but that there 
was no redress, the council being unani- 
mous in support of the person who had 
been elected, and no other person but the 
council being entitled to question it. If 
the learned lord, however, still entertained 
any doubt on that subject, he had better 
agree to the appointment of a committee, 
and the question could be easily ascer- 
tained. Ina petition, addressed last year 
to that House, the burgesses of Irvine 
complained, that they had no more influ- 
ence in the election of their own magis- 
trates, than in the electing an emperor of 
Morocco. 

He begged to call the attention of the 
House to another abuse which demanded 
revision, The acts of parliament in 
favour of the burgesses were allowed to 
fall into desuetude; while those which 
favoured the magistrates were continued 
in force. There were acts requiring the 
magistrates to be residents in the burghs, 
and acts for preventing the sale of seats 
in the town council. But while these 
acts, or such parts of them as were thus 
beneficial to the burgesses, had been held 
in courts of law to be in desuetude; other 
parts of them, which supported the unjust 
and injurious power of the magistrates, 
were in full force. In one instance, eight 
out of fourteen magistrates were not 
residents in the burgh, [t was well known, 
and offered by some of the petitioners to 
be proved, that seats in council had, like 
some other seats, been bought and sold, 
and it had been proved, that one indivi- 
dual had received a hundred pounds 
and another fifty pounds for such 
seat. There were also many instances 
of individuals vacating their seats, binding 
their successors to a particular line of po- 
litical conduct, under the penalty of giving 
up their places when called upon to do so. 

he magistrates of some of the burghs, after 
having expended the whole of the funds 
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of the burgh in qn improper manner, had 
been obliged to apply to parliament for a 
bill to levy new rates, to pave, light, and 
cleanse the town; thus laying an addi- 
tional burthen on the burgesses, to supply 
their own improvident waste. Was a 
system like that to be tolerated? Was it 
to be endured, that the magistrates of a_ 
burgh, after having expended the funds of 
the burgh, without accounting for the 
manner of expenditure, should be pers 
mitted thus to make up the deficiency 
from the pockets of those whose mone 
they had dissipated? He begged to ~ 4 
the learned lord, whether he held the very 
prevalent, and in some degree authorized 
opinion, that the burgesses were, in law, 
liable for all the debts contracted by their 
magistrates ; or whether, in case of bank- 
ruptcy, as had happened at Aberdeen, 
the creditors must all lose their money ? 
Civil or political rights the burgesses of 
Scotland, certainly had none—and if they 
had no municipal freedom or protection, 
what right remained to them, unless, in- 
deed, that of suffering patiently this ac+ 
cumulation of injuries and of grievances? 
—The noble lord then read a passage 
from the report of the committee of 1793, 
in which the various hardships, under 
which the burgesses laboured, were enu- 
merated. Among other things, an illegal 
exaction of the cess was mentioned. ile 
read from the report a statement of extra 
or illegal exaction of cess for ten years, 
no less a sum than 12,336/., and a fraction, 

It also stated great abuses in the mode 
and expense of collecting the cess, be- 
sides its illegal imposition. The magis- 
trates claimed and exercised full power 
over the common lands, against which 
the burgesses possessed no remedy. 

With the body of evidence on the table, 
in the shape of petitions, borne out as that 
evidence was by the report of a former 
committee, the noble lord said, he could 
not conceive how the House could remain 
insensible to the situation of the peti- 
tioners; or if they were sensible of that 
situation, how they could refuse to remedy, 
much less to investigate, the grievances 
complained of. What he had already 
stated was grossly oppressive ; but it was 
only an outline of the general abuse which 
existed, and which was more fully detailed 
in the numerous petitions on the table, 
It had been hinted by the learned lord, 
that any interference on the part of the 
House would be contrary to the act of 
union; but that argument, if it proved 
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any thing, proved too much. Theré ex- 
isted no foundation for any such argu- 
ment, either in the letter or in the spirit 
of the treaty of union; but if that argu- 
ment were indeed to be held valid and ef- 
fective, the situation of the burgesses 
would be not only helpless, but hopeless ; 
the ivhabitants of Scotland would be ex- 
cluded from all redress, however severe 
and multiplied the grievances under which 
they laboured now were, or ever might 
become, Every act of oppression, of 
fraud, and of iniquity, might be — 
trated and continued with impunity. The 
people of Scotland must remain under all 
the evils of the present burgh system, 
from which they could at present derive 
no relief from the law of Scotland as it 
was now construed ; and if the act of union 
were to be considered as a permanent bar 
to their claims for justice, then their suf- 
ferings, however manifest and severe, nay, 
even if they were admitted to exist by the 
learned lord himself, must continue for 
ever unredressed. But he conceived that 
the act of union had not—that it never 
could be intended to have—such a prepos- 
terous and injurious an effect.—The great 
question for the House to consider was, 
whether the petitioners, from their own 
statements, supported by the opinion of 
a former committee of this House, la- 
boured under such grievances as required 
interference of the legislature, and if so, 
in what way parliament ought to interfere. 
He would not presume to point out any 
specific remedy; nor indeed had he yet 
had sufficient communication with the 
parties in whose favour such remedy 
would apply, or sufficiently considered 
the multiplied bearings of any remedy 
commensurate with this mischief, to ven- 
ture, in this stage of the business, upon 
the task of deciding upon any specific 
measure, in this way of redress; all he 
asked was, for a committee to inquire into 
the subject. As for the learned lord, the 
only remedy which it seemed was to be 
expected from him was, the bill which he 
had introduced last year—had suddenly 
and mysteriously withdrawn—had again 
introduced this year—and which, in fact, 


involved an aggravation rather than a di- 


minution of the existing evil. But what 
indeed could be hoped for from the learn- 
ed lord, if he thought that an act regulat- 
ing the burgh accounts, was all that was 
wanted, and that the act of union was an 
insuperable bar to any more effective in- 
terference on the part of this House ? He 
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(lord A. Hamilton) would once more put 
it to the House, whether the act of union 
could be so interpreted—whether, what- 
ever might be the extent of public or 
private disgrace and calamity of the pre- 
sent system, the act of union was to be 
deemed an insurmountable obstacle to its 
abolition or redress? He waited to hear 
what the learned lord or his friends could 
say on the subject, having before them 
the facts of the case from the petitioners, 
and the confession of the guilty persons— 
for such he must consider the magistrates 
of Aberdeen to be—both concurring that 
the existing system was “ radically defec- 
tive.” If the learned lord objected to the 
appointment of a committee, he hoped 
he should hear whether it was the learned 
lord’s wish and intention that this odious 
and oppressive system should continue 
until ” should not be found any person 
so lost to common feeling, and so regard- 
less of the esteem of their fellow citizens, 
as to accept the office of a burgh magis- 
trate? The matter had nearly ri 

to this maturity of mischief already. At 
Aberdeen, last election—not the most — 
pure—only six persons out of nineteen 
elected would submit to accept office—and 
unless some change be effected, the time 
might not be distant, when the whole 
system would either dissolve in its own 
rottenness, or be upheld in defianee of 
public opinion, and in opposition to the 
public welfare, by the power of govern- 
ment alone—an awful era, which the 
noble lord said it had been my humble 
effort toavert. In the full persuasion that 
the claim which so large a body of his 
majesty’s subjects as the petitioners had 
on the consideration of the House, sup- 
ported by such a case, could not be re- 
sisted, he would conclude with moving, 
“‘ That the several Petitions presented to 
this House from the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland, during the present session of 
Parliament, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee to examine the matter thereof, and. 
to report their observations and opinion 
thereon to the House.” 

Mr. W. Dundas said, that the noble 
lord was rather unfortunate in his asser- 
tion, that the present motion was not con- 
nected with parliamentary reform, when’ 
all his observations were directed to prove 
the propriety of a change in the present’ 
system, on which the members from Scot- 
land were returned, to a free and popular 
election. The object of this motion for 
inquiry, was nothing less than to strike 
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down the constitution of Scotland as it 
had existed for 350 years—a system under 
which it had flourished so fairly, under 
which of late it had advanced with almost 
unexampled rapidity in wealth and power. 
This system had received the sanction of 
time and the seal of ages. It was at no 
particular abuse, but at the whole of the 
chartered rights of Scotland, that the mo- 
tion was aimed. Some of the petitioners 
complained, indeed, that they were liable 
for debts which the magistrates might 
contract. This was a specific grievance ; 
but to this it was replied, that a bill was 
in a to apply a check to the burgh 
expenditure, by giving the burgesses a 
power of auditing the accounts. But the 
petitioners said they would not take this, 
unless they had more, and showed that 
the remedy of their financial difficulties 
was the pretext and not the object. Now 
as to the proposed change in the consti- 
tution of Scotland, had England yet 
given up her rotten boroughs [ Hear, and 
alaugh]? Had she not always resisted 
the attempts made to alter her system, 
confident that if there were anomalies in 
the case of Old Sarum and other borouglis, 
the result of the whole was admirable ? 
The petitioners wished to have restored to 
them the ancient constitution of the 
burghs, and the golden age before 1469. 
What the ancient constitution of the 
burghs was, none of them knew. What 
the golden age was they all knew. It was 
a time of anarchy, tumult, confusion and 
disorder; the nobility and the people at 
war; the monarch sometimes trampled 
under foot, sometimes umpire, “ but by 
decision more embroiled the fray.” He 
had no ambition to restore such times, or 
to give to Edinburgh or Glasgow the be- 
nefits of a Westminster election. He felt 
he was little qualified to bear part in such 
ascene. Neither were such scenes fitted 
for the people of Scotland. They werea 
sedate, religious people, not easily moved, 
but if once roused, let the House beware 
of them! The noble lord, when he had 
raised the storm, would in vain attempt to 
command it by his voice. When the waves 
were rolling on the shore, he might in vain 
draw aline, and say, ‘ thus far shall you 
come and no farther.” 

Mr. Primrose said, he was anxious to 
state why he should support the motion, 
both because the question affected that 
peculiar part of the community with 
which, as a representative, he was most 
closely connected, and because he wished 
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to guard himself against being pledged 
to maintain in the committee any com- 
pulsory measure affecting all the burghs, 
As it was said, that the present motion was 
connected with the great question of par- 
liamentary reform, he felt himself bound 
to declare, that he was not one of those 
who were so confident in the superior 
wisdom which the present age possessed, 
as to hope to see menlied the whole 
system of the constitution. But the 
more steadfastly he opposed such an at- 
tempt, the more earnestly did he feel 
himself bound to apply himself to the 
remedy of particular grievances; for it 
was to the disposition in the authorities of 
the state, and especially in that House, to 
remove particular abuses when they were 
pointed out, while radical or systematical 
change was avoided, that the constitution 
had been preserved. As the present mo- 
tion was resisted, on the ground that it 
was a step towards parliamentary reform, it 
was proper to inquire what its effect would 
be. Itwouldnot give the elective franchise 
to different persons from those who now 
exercised it ; nor would it change the per- 
sons from whomthe councils would beto be 
chosen. In this it differed from those 
SS for parliamentary reform which 

ad been brought forward in England. 
The main difference would be the change 
it would effect in the representation of the 
burgesses in the councils. At the present 
time, the persons who were represented in 
the burgh councils were the inferior 
classes. In Edinburgh, for instance, which 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
represented, the trade burgesses were in- 
ferior in rank to the merchant burgesses. 
Yet the merchant burgesses were not re- 
presented at all in the council—the coun- 
cillors who nominally sat for them being 
returned on the principle of self-elec- 
tion, while eight councillors were returned 
at poll elections by the trades. So also 
at one of tle burghs he represented, 
Dumfirmline, which contained six or 
seven thousand inhabitants, 10 councillors 
were annually elected by the trades, while 
12 others were self-elected, though they 
professedly sat for the merchants ; and 
thus the higher orders of the burgh were 
really shut out from the elections. This 
was nearly the state of things in all the 
burghs of Scotland, with the exception of 
one which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, Stirling, in which eleven, a majority 
of the council, were annually elected by a 
poll of the merchants and trades. This 
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constitution was granted to that burgh in 
1780, under the advice of the lord advo- 
cate of that day, who was not suspected 
of hostility to the constitution of Scot- 
land. In tbat burgh the finances were 
in a flourishing condition, and the inha- 
bitants, whatever were their speculative 
opinions as to matters of government, 
were well satisfied as to the manner in 
which their own concerns were adminis- 
tered. There was another instance in 


which the Crown had acted in a similar’ 


manner, namely in the case of Montrose, 
to which a similar constitution (with some 
exceptions) was granted in 1817. When 
it was contended that a reform of the 
constitution of the Scots burghs was pre- 
cluded by the act of union, must it not be 
at the time asserted, that the Crown had 
acted in defiance of that act in the cases 
of Stirling and Montrose? Now, as to 
the particular abuses complained of, was 
it denied in any petition that the funds of 
many burghs had been squandered away 
in feasts and foreign purposes? In the 
burghs which he represented, large landed 
property had been alienated, and the last 
twelve acres had been sold three years 
ago. Was not this a state of things dif- 
ferent from that in English boroughs? 
Could there be found in England corpo- 
rations who could alienate their lands and 
make a title for their purchasers? Yet 
such had been decided to be the state of 
the law in Scotland [Hear!]. Some 
check was manifestly required ; and what 
check was so good as to give those for 
whose benefit the funds were raised, a 
control over those by whom they were 
expended? If, in doing this, he gave 
the burgesses an influence on the conduct 
of the councillors in the choice of repre- 
sentatives, he should rejoice at it. ‘That 
influence would be the silent influence of 
public opinion; and it would be natural 
that the councillors should endeavour to 
gain the confidence of their constituents 
in the election of parliamentary represen- 
tatives, as well as in other parts of their 
trust. Yet this influence could not be 
too powerful or sudden, for the council 
did not choose the member, but elected 
delegates, and the delegates elected the 
representative. As to the bill of the 
learned lord, which had been spoken of as 
the means of checking abuse, it was, in 
his opinion, nugatory. He concluded by 
giving his hearty support to the motion. 
Mr. W. Douglas said, he was anxious 
that the House should go into a commit- 
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tee on many accounts, In the first place 
much misapprehension prevailed on the 
subject, which it was most desirable 
should be cleared up. The petitioners on 
the subject were numerous, and were en- 
titled to peculiar attention, as coming 
from Scotland, because its representatives 
were few, and its laws imperfectly under- 
stood by the House at large; and lastly 
because there was no department of the 
government particularly responsible for 
attention to that part of the empire, with 
the exception perhaps of the lord advo- 
cate, who, from his residence in this coun- 
try and his multifarious avocations, was in 
some measure disqualified from rendering 
it. The hon. member then adverted to 
the case of Montrose, which had held 
forth hopes to the people of Scotland, and 
particularly to the address of the sheriff 
on that occasion, which seemed to war- 
rant an expectation that the government 
would have proceeded in a manner fa- 
vourable to “or elections. He .ob- 
served that in the distress of Scotland in. 
1816 and 1817—a distress which might 
recur—the state of the representation had 
been laid hold of by designing men, and the 
public had been deluded into the idea, 
that to it all the distress was to be attri- 
buted. It was, even in anticipation of 
such times, wise, therefore, to take the 
ground from under these persons. 

Mr. Boswell, as a native of Scotland, 
could not refrain from expressing a few 
sentiments on this subject. The reasons 
which had been urged in favour of a com- 
mittee were, in his mind, very extraordi- 
nary; but none was more strange and 
impolitic than that advanced by the last 
speaker, which was, that an inquiry should 
be instituted for the pupose of putting an 
end to misrepresentations, although the 
same hon. member seemed to admit that 
nothing effectual could be done to satisfy 
the wishes of the petitioners. He com- 
mented upon the operation of the leges 
burgorum, and the power given by them 
to the probi homines of the burghs to elect 
their magistrates and _ representatives. 
This word had been translated “ honest 
men ;” but he feared that this translation 
would not be wholly applicable; as an 
‘« honest man” was not a term for a man 
of wisdom. Here there was much noise 
in the House, which prevented us from 
hearing distinctly the hon. member's ob- 
servations. _We could collect from 
him, that. the situation of the burghs in 
Scotland before the year 1469 was very 
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peculiar, No man could be a burgess 
who did not hold a certain portion of land, 
and if he resigned or lost this land, he at 
the same time lost his character of a bur- 
gess. The mode of election was by poll, 
and introduced a scene of annual confu- 
sion. He looked upon the question not 
as confined to the local circumstances of 
the Scotch burghs, but as one of parlia- 
mentary reform, affecting the general in- 
terests of the empire. The question 
deeply interested England as well as 
Scotland, which since the act of union 
formed but one country, and by that act 
the form of electing members for parlia- 
ment could not be altered without viola- 
ting the articles of union. He should vote 
against going into the committee. ~ 
Mr. J. P. Grant agreed as to the 
eat importance of the question. In 
cotland almost every principal town was 
a royal burgh, so that the evil of their 
mal-administration was most extensive in 
its influence. When grievances were 
stated to exist in the local administration, 
and parliament was applied to in conse- 
quence of such grievances, to place them 
on a different footing, they were told it 
could not be done, because in the at- 
tempt they might happen to touch upon 
some small part of the existing represen- 
tation. The petitioners were charged 
with having in view the object of parlia- 
mentary reform, though they did not 
admit it themselves. He was at a loss to 
account for this line of argument. There 
was nothing so disgraceful in the name of 
parliamentary reform that they should be 
ashamed to avow it; and the usual way 
of judging the motives of men was from 
their conduct and language. No impor- 
tance, however, was attached, by those 
who held such an argument, to the de- 
clarations of those to whom it referred. 
He was sure, notwithstanding all that 
had been said, not only that parliamentary 
reform was not the object of the peti- 
tioners, but that a very small portion of 
them advocated in their minds the ques- 
tion which generally went by the name of 
parliamentary reform. For his own part, 
though he was by no means ashamed of 
the appellation, he should approach any 
proposition that contemplated a great 
change of system with considerable ap- 
rehension. But with such matter they 
fad now nothing to do. The simple pro- 
ition before them was, to do what they 
done in 1798, when they appointed 
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would ask, ‘was the degree of popular in- 
fusion so much dreaded by those who 
resisted the reform of the burghs? To 
take Edinburgh as an example, there 
were only 1,300 burgesses in that place, 
and those consisting of respectable per- 
sons, yet the admission of such a number 
and such a description of persons to the 
right of voting for their own magistrates, 
was described as the introduction of a 
sort of Westminster election —The hon. 
gentleman next proceeded to ridicule the 
opinion that a reform of the burghs was 
contrary to the articles of union, observ- 
ing, that it was scrrcely possible to con- 
ceive that two great countries agreeing to 
unite, should, in the very act of their 
union, preclude themselves by mutual en- 
gagements from the possibility of im- 
proving their condition. The proofs of 
mal-administration were abundant. The 
town of Aberdeen was reduced to sucha 
state, as to be under the necessity of 
making over their property to trustees for 
the benefit of their ereditors, not reserving 
to themselves even the gaol for their own 
prisoners. The blame was thrown upon 
the system, and a change was applied for. 
He then read the report of the committee 
of 1793, dwelling principally on the opi- 
nion, that the private property of the 
burgesses was answerable for the debts of 
the burgh. That principle, he said, was 
maintained by several of the most eminent 
lawyers, and was in itself a sufficient 
reason to account for their application to 
that House, without attributing to them 
any speculation upon parliamentary reform. 
For all these reasons, he thought that a 
case was made out sufficient to induce the 
House to appoint a committee. 

Lord Binning said, the question was, 
whether they would refer the whole of 
those petitions to a committee, referring, 
at the same time, the general inquiry, 
how far it was desirable that the principle 
of parliamentary reform should be applied 
to the Scots burghs? It was true that 
the petitioners did not avow the prin- 
ciple; but there were reasons why they 
should not avow it, and he was satisfied that 
a great number of the persons who were 
most active in procuring the petitions 
were advocates for parliamentary reform. 
He had no doubt but that grievances had 
occurred under the existing system, but 
not to the extent alleged. The lord ad- 
vocate had introduced a bill for the pur- 
pose of correcting the evils, and:the bill 


a committee of inquiry. But what, he has introduced rendered any other pro- 
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ceeding unnecessary. The constitution 
of the Scots burghs had existed for 350 
years. It might be said, that the anti- 
quity of an abjectionable system could 
furnish no ground for maintaining it ; but 
he should object to the principle of elect- 
ing magistrates by poll. His chief motive 
in opposing the question was, he would 
admit, because he thought it was con- 
nected with parliamentary reform, and 
he called upon all those who were un- 
friendly to that measure to vote on the 
same side. 

Mr. Wynn, adverting to the observa- 
tion of an hon, member, that an agree- 
ment to any change in the burgh system 
of Scotland would be a violation of the 
articles of union, strongly argued against 
the validity of such a proposition. If 
such changes were violations of the union, 
aheavy charge could be brought both 
against this and the last parliament ; for 
it could be proved that they had violated 
the union in the case of Penryn, in the 
case of Barnstaple, in the case of Shore- 
ham, and other places, where the elec- 
tive franchise had been extended to the 
neighbouringhundred. Thesupport of the 
union should be reciprocal between the two 
countries, and it was as much violated by 
these late changes in England, as it 
would be by changes in Scotland, unless 
it was maintained that abuses should be 
perpetuated in the one country which 
might be corrected in the other. It was 
impossible for one parliament to bind its 
successor; if this could take place, the 
union would have been the greatest mis- 
fortune. The constitution of this coun- 
try was only a system of progressive re- 
form. As for what was called parliamen- 
tary reform, he had pte objected to it, 
because it began by pulling down, with- 
out having any thing to substitute, and 
because parliament had the power toremedy 
any abuses that could be proved to exist. 
The great evil complained of was, the 
misapplication of the revenues of the 
burghs, and what the burgesses required 
was a power to check the misapplication, 
and in many instances gross profusion, 
that prevailed. He had not heard any 
contradiction to the statements of the 
petitions ; and he believed he might say 
with confidence, that at no time had such 
statements ever been made without secur- 
ing parliamentary interference. It was 
equally necessary that inquiry should take 
place, whether the evils complained of 
originated in ignorance or fraud. 
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Mr. Forbes said, he would have given a 
silent vote on the present question, were 
it not that assertions had been advanced 
with respect to the burgh of Aberdeen 
which he knew to be unfounded. It had 
been stated that the debts of the burgh of 
Aberdeen amounted to 230,000/. and 
that it was in a state of bankruptcy. Now, 
he held in his hand a document which 
would shew the fallacy of such a statement. 
It was the report of the trustees of that 
burgh, and stated, that if the property of 
the burgh were disposed of, at even a mo- 
derate rate, it would not only pay all the 
debts, but a considerable surplus would 
be left; nay, that the revenue had con- 
siderably increased, and left an annuity of 
1,500/. above that payment. Such was 
the state of the ruined and bankrupt 
burgh of Aberdeen! It had been asserted, 
that the magistrates had been guilty of 
fraud and concealment, and particularly 
that they had borrowed 10,000/., without 
authority, for their own purposes. This 
had been asserted on the alleged authority 
of a very respectable individual an inha- 
bitant of Aberdeen, but from that indivi- 
dual he had received a letter in which he 
denied his having ever accused the magis- 
trates of the burgh of embezzling the public 
money. The hon. gentlemanthen entered 
intoa review of the valuableimprovements 
constructed in the town by the magistrates 
of Aberdeen, and which, he contended, 
ought not to be urged against them as 
crimes. Those improvements could not 
be effected without money, and the libe- 
rality with which they had conducted 
themselves with regard to them, afforded 
no proof of their alleged regard to their 
exclusive interests. He thought no ad- 
vantage could be obtained by the ap 
pointment of a committee. Hopes would 
be excited by it, which it would be im- 
possible to realize. He should, therefore, 
oppose the motion; for if this principle 
respecting the burghs in Scotland, were 
enforced, he was at a loss to see how it 
could be disavowed, if brought to bear 
upon the boroughs in England. 

Mr. Canning expressed himself to be 


‘very unwilling to prolong a discussion of 


which the House seemed to be already 
weary, but as only one hon. member con- 
nected with the representation of Eng- 
land had delivered his sentiments on the 
subject, he thought it would not be res- 
pectful to the Scottish nation if the ques- 
tion were dispatched without a reply hav- 
ing been made to that hon. member by 
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another, who was also unconnected, with 
Scotland; and he was therefore urged to 
assign his reasons for voting against the 
motion of the noble lord. His hon. friend 
had maintained, that the articles of the 
Union did not preclude parliament from 
interfering with the Scots Burghs; and 
that it was as competent to legislate for 
the alteration of any arrangement in those 
burghs, as it was in the case of Penryn, or 
any other English borough. He denied 
the correctness of this extraordinary ex- 
position of the act of union. The articles 
of that union were in his opinion, so clear 
and distinct, that it wasimpossible to mis- 
understand them. They said, with refer- 
ence to the Scots burghs, “ that their 
rights and privileges should remain entire 
after the Union and notwithstanding the 
Union.” But.where was the correspond- 
ing stipulation ‘that those of England 
should not be altered ? The weaker party 
in the union stipulated for safety ; but the 
stronger did not. There was a similar 
condition on the part of Ireland in the 
act of Union with that country respecting 
the rights and privileges of certain bo- 
roughs. Hence he conceived that par- 
liament was not entitled to take the same 
course with respect to the royal burghs of 
Scotland, or to certain boroughs in Ire- 
Jand, as it had recently pursued in the 
case of Penryn. At the same time he did 
not mean to say that it was not open to 
parliament to deal with any borough in 
the United Kingdom as it was proceeding 
to do towards Penryn, if a case of simi- 
larly gross abuse were regularly brought 
under its cognizance. If the fancy should 
seize the House—which God forbid !—to 
establish any general principle of reform 
in the representation, he was not prepared 
to maintain that its power was so limited 
that it could not act towards Scotland 
and Ireland, as it might resolve to act 
with respect to England. It did not how- 
ever follow, that the long established rights 
and privileges of the burghs under consi- 
deration should be interfered with mcrely 
because those burghs did not happen to 
send such representatives to that House 
as were exactly agreeable to the taste of 
particular persons. Such a conclusion 
was not to be admitted, unless indeed the 
House determined to enter into a consi- 
deration of the whole system of our repre- 
sentation. . He admitted that where a case 
of ‘malversation ad hoc was made out, 
the House might deal with a Scots burgh 
as with an English borough. If in t 
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present case a malversation ad hoc were 
proved; two remedies having been pro- 
posed, the one operating on the pecuniary 
affairs, the other both on the pecuniary 
affairs and on the representation, it seem- 
ed to him to be the duty of parliament to 
adopt that proposition which would cure 
the pecuniary evil, without touching the 
principle of election. For the amend- 
ment of the pecuniary malversation the 
lord advocate of Scotland had given notice 
of a bill. He did not mean to argue by 
anticipation what might be the provisions 
of that bill. Their fitness would be a 
proper subject for consideration when the 
bill should come regularly before the 
House. But he could on no account 
accede to the noble lord’s motion; be- 
cause he was adverse to any attempt to 
meddle with the Scots system of repre- 
sentation; entertaining as he did the 
utmost apprehension of the consequences 
of any measure tending to what was de- 
nominated parliamentary reform. To 
that reform indeed he should always be a 
decided opponent, whatever disguise it 
assumed, or in whatever form it was pre- 
sented ; whether it exhibited itself in the 
coarse, broad, “gross, disgusting, tyran- 
nical, and insulting shape in which of late 
it had appeared in other places, or in the 
more plausible and less offensive, but not 
less dangerous character in which it was 
occasionally laid before that House. To 
the establishment of that reform, the mo- 
tion before the House had, in his view of 
it, a direct tendency, and therefore he 
was irresistibly impelled to oppose its 
adoption. When touched by the spear 
of truth, it started up in all its native 
hideousness. It was for the House there- 
fore to say whether it would tolerate this 
kind of proceeding, and suffer the question 
of parliamentary reform to be covertly 
insinuated on their attention. On that 
ground he had no hesitation in saying, 
that the House could just with as much 
right touch a single borough in England 
as a single burgh in Scotland. The mo- 
tion was not one for enquiring into any 
particular malversation which might have 
arisen in the economy of the burgh ex- 
penditure; it was, on the contrary, one 
of those sweeping measures of reform 
which if adopted in one instance must be 
followed up in others. There were two 
modes of cure for the imputed evil; one 
a regulation by bill, such as that of which 
notice had been given, the other by a 
measure of this kind, which embraced a 
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parliamentary reform indefinable in its 
nature. To suppose that that would 
alarm those who looked to parliamentary 
reform with desire would be absurd, but 
he trusted the predominating feeling of 
the House would incline to the milder 
and more certain remedy, leaving the 
other among the rash speculators with 
whom it originated. While the wisdom 
and firmness of parliament withstood the 
attempts to establish reform in England, 
he warned the House not to make an ex- 
periment in Scotland, that he was con- 
vinced, in honesty and faith, would lead 
to the most dangerous consequences by 
risking the representation of the whole 
empire. 
ord A. Hamilton, in reply, animad- 

verted upon the asenes of the last 
speaker to misinterpret the language of 
the petitioners, and to ascribe to them 
an object which they distinctly disavowed; 
for those petitioners did not seek parlia- 
mentary reform, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman assumed, but merely solicited the 
establishment of some security against 
the prodigal expenditure of their funds. 

The House divided : Ayes, 149. Noes, 
144. Majority for the motion 5. The 
result of the division was received with 
loud cheers by the opposition. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, to 
consist of the following members; viz. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, sir James 
Mackintosh, the lord advocate of Scot- 
land,. Mr. James Abercromby, sir James 
Montgomerie, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. J. H. 
Blair, sir R. Fergusson, Mr. Sinclair, 
Mr. James Macdonald, Mr. Finlay, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Hume, Mr. William Doug- 
Jas, Mr. Macleod, Mr. Robert Grant, 
Mr. Frederick Douglas, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Frankland Lewis. 
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Douglas, hon. F. S. 
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Hill, lord A. 
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Howard, lord H. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hume, Jos, 
Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, C. H. 
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Kennedy, T. F. 
Lawson, M. 
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Lambton, J. G. 
Lloyd, sir J. 
Lloyd, J. M. > 
Maberly, W. L, 
Maberly, John 
Mackenzie, Thos. 
Morland, sir S. B. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Macleod, Rod. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Milton, vis, 
Martin, Rd. 
Methuen, Paul 
Maxwell, John 
Merest, J. D. 
Mills, George 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, vis, 
Newman, R. W. 
Neville, hon. Rd. 
Newport, rt. hon. sirJ. 
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Nugent, lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
Ord, Wm. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Phillimore, Jos. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Palmer, C. 

Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Pares, Thomas 
Parnell, sir H. 
Parnell, Wm. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Pelham, hon. G. A. 
Philips, George 
Philips, Geo, jun. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Plunkett, rt. hon. W. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Power, Rd. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Ricardo, David 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 

Rowley, sir Wm. 
Russel], lord. G. W. 
Russell, lord Joha 
Russell, R. G. 
Rumbold, C. 


Shelley, sir John 


Sebright, sir John 
Sinclair, G. 
Scarlett, James 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, J. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Stewart, Wm. 
Stanley, lord 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Thorp, alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waithman, Robt. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Western, 
Whitbread, W. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, Wim. 
Wilson, sir Robt. 
Wood, Matthew, 
Webster, sir G. 
Wynn, C. W. 
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Hamilton, lord A. 
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CoMMITTEE o¥ THE House oF Lorps 
RESPECTING THE BANK OF ENGLAND RE- 
suMING CasH Payments.] The Earl 
of Harrowby presented the following Re- 
port: 


SECOND REPORT. 


By tue Lorps Committers appointed a 
Secret Committee to inquire into the 
State of the Bank of England, with re- 
ference tothe Expediency of the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments at the period now 
fixed by Law, and into such other mat- 
ters as are connected therewith; and to 

_ Teport such information relative thereto 
as may be disclosed without injury to the 
public interest, with their observations ; 

Ordered to Report, 

That the Committee have, pursuant to the in- 
Structions given to them by the House, pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the several matters re- 
ferred to them, and have collected from the 
examination of witnesses, and from the ac- 
counts laid before them, the information, 
which will be found in the minutes of evi- 
dence, and in the appendix. 

The Committee think it right to premise, 
that in this investigation they lave taken as 
their guide the decided opinion of parliament, 
as declared by many repeated enactments, 
that the removal of the restriction upon cash 
payments by the Bank, or in other words, the 
restoration of the currency of the country to 
a state of regulation by its ancient metallic 
standard, is an object which ought to be ‘ac- 
complished at as early a period as shall be 
found safe and practicable. 

The first act, confirming and continuing the 
restriction contained in the minute of council 
of the 26th of February 1797, was passed on 
the 3rd of May 1797, and was to be in force 
till the 24th of June 1797. The restriction 
was farther continued by an act passed on the 
22nd June 1797, until one month after the 
commencement of the then next session of 
parliament. By another act, passed on the 
30th of November in the same year, the re- 
striction was farther continued until one 
month after the conclusion of the war by a 
definitive treaty of peace. On the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary 1799, the directors of the Bank, in pur- 
suance of a power reserved to them by the 
acts of parliament referred to, gave notice 
that on the 14th instant they would pay in 
cash all fractional sums under five pounds; 
and on the ist of February 1800 would pay 
cash for all notes of one and two pounds, 
dated prior to the ist of July 1798, or ex- 
change them for new notes of the same value 
at the option of the holders. By another act, 
passed on the 30th of April 1802, the restric- 
tion was continued until the ist of March 
1803. On the 28th of February 1803 it was 
farther continued until the expiration of six 
weeks after the commencement of the then 
next session of parliament. 
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December 1803, the country being then again 
at war, it was farther continued until six 
months after the ratification of a definitive 
treaty of peace. In the year 1812 an act was 
passed for preventing any note or bill of the 
Bank of England or Ireland from being re- 
ceived for a smaller sum than the sum there- 
in specified, and for staying proceedings upon 
distress by tender of such notes ; and in 1814 
this act was farther continued during the con- 
tinuance of any act imposing restriction upon 
the Bank with respect to payments in cash. 
By an act passed on the of 18th of July 
1814, the restriction upon the Bank was con- 
tinued until the 25th of March 1815; and it 
was farther continued by an act passed on the 
23rd of March 1815, to the 5th day of July 
1816. On the 21st of March 1816 an act was 
passed, by which, after reciting in the preamble 
“that it was highly joni that the Bank 
should, as soon as possible, return to the pay- 
ment of its notes in cash; and that it was ex- 
pedient that the provisions of the former acts 
should be farther continued, in order to afford 
time to the directors of the Bank to make 
such preparations as to their discretion and 
experience might appear most expedient for 
enabling them to resume payments in cash, 
without public inconvenience, and at the ear- 
liest period ; and that a time should be fixed 
at which the said restriction should cease,” 
it was enacted, that the said restriction 
should be continued until the 5th of July 
1818. On the 28th of May 1818 another act 
was passed, by which, after reciting in the 
preamble, “ that it was highly desirable that 
the Bank of England should return as soon as 
possible to the payment of its notes in cash, 
and ihat unforeseen circumstances, which had 
occurred since the passing of the last of the 
preceding acts, had rendered it expedient that 
the restriction should be farther continued, 
and that another period should be fixed for 
the termination thereof;” the restriction is 
farther continued until the 5th of July 1819. 
Of these unforeseen circumstances, the most 
important was the apprehension of the effect 
of farther foreign loans (particularly those of 
— upon the exchanges and the price of 
old. 
. Subsequent to the first restriction upon the 
Bank of England similar restrictions were im- 
posed and continued by different acts upon the 
Bank of Ireland, and their termination was 
fixed at three months after the expiration of 
the restriction upon the Bank of England. 
During these successive prolongations the 
Bank appears at different periods to have 
made great exertions to procure such a mass 
of treasure as might enable it to 1eplace itself 
upon its ancient footing, whenever it should 
seem good to parliament to remove the re- 
strictions. In 1798 the treasure was iIn- 
creased to an amount which bore, in the early 
part of 1799, a very large proportion to that 
of the outstanding notes. During the years 
immediately subsequent, this treasure expe- 
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rienced a considerable reduction ; but from the 
middle of 1804 to the middle of 1808, the fa- 
yourable state of the exchanges enabled the 
Bank to make large purchases of gold. 
order to encourage the importation of gold, 
the Directors determined to give 4l. per oz., 
and the treasure was so much augmented as 
to have exceeded in 1808 the highest amount 
which it had reached in 1799. From that 
period it successively declined. The restric- 
tion was prolonged in 1814 only to the 26th 
of March 1815, and in 1815 only to the 5th 
of July 1816; but the extraordinary high price 
of gold, and the extreme depression of the ex- 
changes, which, from whatever causes, pre- 
vailed during great part of these periods, com- 
bined, with the large advances to govern- 
ment which the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice required, to prevent any material pro- 
gress being made towards a restoration of the 
treasure of the Bank to its former amount. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the Bank more than doubled its 
treasure during the last eight months of 1815; 
and the fall in the price of gold, and the 
favourable turn of the exchanges, enabled the 
directors to raise it, hy January 1817, to more 
than quadruple what it had been in the be- 

inning of 1815, At this period the directors 
elt so confident of being able to comply with 
the injunctions of parliament, even before the 
period at which the restriction was to expire, 
that they issued a notice for the payment in 
cash of all the one pound and two pound notes 
bearing date prior to January 1816. Finding 
little or no demand for cash in consequence of 
this notice, and their treasure having continued 
during the course of the year to increase to an 
amount far exceeding what it had ever 
reached, and, with few exceptions, bearing a 
larger proportion to the extent of their issues 
than it had ever borne before, the directors 
issued a second notice in September 1817, for 
the payment in cash of all notes bearing date 
before the ist of January in that year. This 
measure has been stated to the committee to 
have been undertaken, in the hope, that if it 
proved successful, that is, if the gold so ten- 
dered were not demanded, or if, when de- 
manded, it remained in the country, the cem- 
plete resumption of cash payments would take 
place gradually, and as it were insensibly, 
even prior to the period then fixed by parlia- 
ment, viz. the 5th of July 1818. 

In the month of April 1817, the effect of 
the great foreign loans made in that year 
began to be considerably felt. Between 
April and October 1816 the exchanges took an 
unfavourable turn, and the price of gold, 
which had from July 1815 to March 1817, 
fluctuated between 3/. 18s. 6d. and 3/. 19s. 6d., 
rose between April and December 1817, from 
31. 18s. 6d. to 4/. Os. Gd.; since which date it 
does not appear by the quoted prices to have 
been ever again reduced below 4/. The new 
god coinage also began to be issued in July 
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its highest amount in the month of October 
1817. There appears to have been no consider- 
able demand for gold previously to the month of 
October. The first issue of sovereigns in large 
quantities was in that month. ere was a 

iminution in the demand for them inthe 
three succeeding months; but in the month 
of February 1818 the issue of gold increased 
till August in the same year; and the de- 
mand during this period is stated to have 
arisen decidedly for the purpose of exporta- 
tion. It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Harman, that during the whole of the year 
1817, the Bank did not think it neces- 
sary to make any reduction of its issues, 
either in consequence of the efiect of the fo- 
reign loans upon the exchanges, or of its ea 
ments in gold, made in conformity to the 
notices above referred to. In fact, the average 
issue of Bank notes in 1817 exceeded by 
1,700,000/, that of 1816; the average issue of 
the last six months of 1817 exceeded the 
average issue of the first six months of 
that year by 1,870,000/.; and this increase, 
combined with the revival of country 
banks from their previous depression, pro- 
bably raised the circulating medium of the 
kingdom in the last six months of 1817, 
considerably beyond the amount at which it 
had stood in the preceding year. 

A great reduction has been made in the 
issue of notes of the Bank of England since 
the commencement of the year 1818; they 
had been, on the average of six months from 
July to December 1817, at 29,210,000; on 
the average of six months from January to 
July 1818, at 27,954,000; from July to De- 
cember 1818 they were reduced to 26,487,000, 
and have since been farther reduced to about 
25,000,000 ; and during the last three months 
of 1818 the issues of country banks are stated 
by persons much conversant with the subject, 
to have certainly not increased, and probably 
to have declined; but the price of gold and 
the state of the exchanges have continued to 
be such, as to have drawn from the Bank, in 
addition to the gold demanded previously to 
March 1818, amounting to 2,022,000, a far- 
ther sum of 4,787,000, making in the whole 
an issue of 6,809,000, in consequence chiefly 
of the liability with which the directors had 
under different circumstances voluntarily 
charged themselves to pay the fractional parts. 
of dividends, and a certain proportion of their 
notes in cash. Their treasure was by these 
drains very considerably reduced; and they 
were still liable, in consequence of the same 
measures, to an additional demand for cash to 
the amount of several millions. 

This unfavourable state of the exchangesand 
of the price of gold is attributed to different 
causes by different persons examined before 
the committee. By some, toan excess in thecir- 
culating medium of the country ; by others, to 


_the effect of the late regulations of the mint 


respecting the new silver coinage, by which 
the proportions between the relative value of 
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gold and silver are stated to have been so 
varied as to have occasioned the exportation 
of gold: by others it is attributed to the con- 
tinued operation of foreign loans, to the 
temptation held out by a high rate of interest 
to the investment of British capital in foreign 
funds, and foreign speculations, and to the 
large purchases of corn from abroad ; a great 
proportion of which is paid for in advance, 
and must therefore in their opinion have had 
a material effect upon the balance of pay- 
ments, and of course upon the exchanges, 
during the year 1818. 

It is under these circumstances that par- 
liament is called upon to deliberate, whether 
it will be most-for the public interest tu adhere 
to the decision it had taken in May 1818, or 
to allow a farther delay for the preparations 
necessary to carry this important measure 
into execution, in order, as far as possible, to 
secure its ultimate accomplishment, and at 
the same time afford the means of taking 
such precautions, as may diminish the pres- 
sure of whatever — inconvenience may be 
felt or apprehended. 

Much difference of opinion upon almost all 
the questions, whether of theory or of prac- 
tice, to which the attention of the committee 
has been drawn, will be found in the evi- 
dence. Upon one point only there is nearly 
an unanimous’ opinion, grounded indeed by 
different persons upon different lines of argu- 
ment, but concurring in the same result ; viz. 
that it would not be safe and practicable for 
the Bank to resume cash payments on the 
5th of July 1819; and, as the committee see 
sufficient reason to agree thus far with the 
practical result of these opinions, viz. that in 
the state of things which now exists, there is 
a necessity for some farther postponement, 
they need only refer to the evidence, in which 
the different reasons which lead to this con- 
clusion are fully stated. 

It can hardly be necessary for the commit- 
tee to remark, that this opinion does not rest 
upon any ground which can intimate the 
slightest doubt as to the credit or solidity of 
the Bank ; that body Laren at the present 
moment, the means of discharging, out of the 
treasure actually in its coffers, every demand 
which could have been made upon it for pay- 
ment in cash in consequence of the notices 
referred to ; and the only object of the méa- 
sure which, at the recommendation of the 
committees of both Houses, has been already 
adopted by parliament, during the course of 
the present session, was, to prevent the conti- 
nuance of a drain of the existing treasure, and 
thereby to facilitate such operations as the 
committee might feel it to be their duty to re- 
commend,'in preparation to a final removal of 
the restriction. 

Of the ultimate sufficiency of the Bank no 
doubt has been or can be entertained ; but as 
parliament thought proper, at the period 
when it imposed the first restriction upon the 
Bank, to direct an inquiry into the actual 
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is contained in the order by which this com- 
mittee is appointed, they have thought it 
their duty to lay before the House the state- 
ment in the Appendix; by which it appears, 
that exclusive.of the debt from government, 
at three per cent., of 11,686,800/., and of the 
advance to government at three per cent. of 
3,000,000/. making together 14,686,800/. the 
balance in favour of the Bank, on a compa- 
rison of its debts and credits (including in the 
former the government balances in the hands 
of the Bank) is 5,231,190. 

The next subject to which the attention of 
the committee has been directed, was the 
‘consideration of what time might now safely 
be fixed for the ultimate restoration of the 
currency of the country to the ancient me- 
tallic ,standard of value, and what were the 
measures, if any, which it oa be expedient 
to adopt, in order both to facilitate and to en- 
sure the complete attainment of this great 
object, 

Unless the market price of gold shall be, at 
the time so fixed, and shall continue to be af- 
terwards, so near the mint price as not to af- 
ford a profit upon the exportation of that 
metal, it has been abundantly proved, by past 
experience, that no law can prevent such ex- 
portation, and the consequent demand upon 
the Bank. The main question therefore is, 
by what means, and within what time, the 
reduction of the price of gold to the mint 
price, or, whichis nearly equivalent, such a 
favourable state of the exchanges as will 
prevent a profit on exportation may best be 
attained. 

It is strongly contended by some of the 
witnesses, and is admitted by most, that a 
considerable, and (as was expressed by one of 
them) forcible reduction of the issues of the 
Bank, accompanied by what some consider as 
a necessary, and others as a probable conse- 
quence, a diminution in the issues of country 
bank paper, would produce a favourable turn 
in the exchanges, and a reduction in the price 
of gold. But many of those who are most 
deeply impressed with the necessity of the 
earliest possible recurrence to the ancient 
standard of the country, state, in the strong- 
est terms, the general distress which a large 
and sudden diminution of the paper currency, 
now the only circulating medium of the coun- 
try, must occasion; while others are opi- 
nion, that a very small reduction of the cir- 
culating medium will be sufficient to produce 
these effects, and that little distress would be 
occasioned. There are some also who hold 
that the present mint regulations respectin 
silver are the sole cause of the high price an 
consequent exportation of gold, and of course 
are of opinion, that there need be neither re- 
duction nor distress. x 

The general result of all the varying senti- 
ments of the witnesses upon the subject of the 
foreign exchanges, and of the price of gold, 
may perhaps be thus stated ; ; 
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Many of those who maintain, that it is at 
all times in the power of the Bank to exercise 
a complete control over the rise and fall of the 

xchanges, and of the price of gold, neverthe- 
to think, that the great loans contracted for 
since the peace, by foreign states; the invest- 
ments made by persons in this country in fo- 
reign securities, to the amount as_has been 
conjectured, of ten or twelve millions; the 

ressure which took place in the money mar- 
feet at Paris and other commercial towns on 
the continent, and in America; and the 

reat importation of corn during the last year, 
be of late concurred in lowering the ex- 
changes. They hold indeed, that when our 
circulation was in its former state of payments 
in specie, no payments abroad could bring 
the exchanges materially below their par ; but 
with a paper, that has no such regulator of 
its value, they think that the negessity of 
payments abroad, from whatever cause, does 
undoubtedly produce a considerable effect 
upon the exchanges, which might however, 
as they state, be always counteracted by a 
sufficient diminution of paper. 

On the other hand, many of those who at- 
tribute the high price of gold, and the unfa- 
vourable state of the exchanges, chiefly to the 
operation of these latter causes, and who deny 
or doubt the fact that the issue of the notes 
of the Bank of England has been excessive, 
nevertheless think that an excessive increase 
or diminution of their issue might affect the 
exchanges; but they doubt whether a small 
increase or diminution would produce any 
marked effect upon them. 

Those again, who maintain that the pro- 
portion betwixt the Mint price of gold and 
silver, as settled by the recent change in our 
Mint regulations, is the sole cause of the no- 
miual high price of gold, think that the real 
exchange has, for the last two years, been in 
favour of this country; that there has been 
during that period no over issue of bank 
paper: that had it not been for the Mint re- 

ulations, gold must have continued to flow 
into this country, as it did in 1816; that there 
could, therefore, have been no demand on the 
Bank for coin of that metal, for the prone 
of exportation; and that the Bank could 
have found no difficulty in resuming pay- 
ments in cash at the time now fixed by par- 
liament. 

It appears to the committee, upon the 
whole, that so long as the Bank continued 
liable to pay in cash, it might be concluded 
from reasoning, and has been proved by expe- 
rience, that the variations in the market price 
of gold, and also in the exchanges, would be 
confined within much narrower limits, than 
they have been since the restriction upon 
cash payments. 

Under the ancient system, if an unusual 
demand were made upon the Bank for cash, 
when the exchanges were above par, and the 
ve of gold below the Mint price, as such a 

emand could only be occasioned by some 
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sudden panic, or by a failure in commercial 
credit, and could not, under such circum- 
stances, arise from the profit to be derived 
from the exportation of gold, there might be 
occasions in which the Bank might think that 
with a view to its own interest, so closely 
connected with that of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country, the best mode of 
checking such a demand might be,.to make a 
more liberal issue of its notes, and thereby to 
revive that credit, the want of which kad pro- 
duced the embarrassment; but if an unusual 
demand took place, at a time when, from the 
state of the exehanges and of the price of 
gold, it evidently arose from the profit to be 
made by the exportation of that metal, the 
Bank always found itself under the necessity 
of contracting its issues for its own security. 
Inthe latter case therefore, whether the di- 
rectors did or did not adopt the principle, that 
the increase or diminution of the paper cur- 
rency has a decisive influence upon the ex- 
changes, they necessarily acted in the same 
manner as if they had fully adopted it. 

There is a difference, however, not to be 
disregarded in the impression likely to be 
produced upon the public mind, by any pres- 
sure arising from the measures to be taken by 
parliament for insuring the restoration of a 
metallic standard, as distinguished from those 
pressures which might be occasionally expe- 
rienced under the former system. These 
would be felt to be the necessary result of the 
precautions, which, under particular circum- 
stances, might be taken by the Bank for its 
own security ; and if any temporary inconve- 
nience were produced by them, they would 
manifestly have for their object, to avert an 
evil universally acknowledged to be still 
go viz. the stoppage of payment by the 

ank; whereas any pressure which might 
now be experienced by too rapid a progress 
towards the resumption of cash payments, 
wee be thought to be an evil voluntarily 
and unnecessarily incurred, from an impati- 
ence to attain an object, respecting which 
there-was more difference of opinion, and 
therefore less readiness to make any consider- 
ble sacrifice for its speedy attainment, 

It has also been stated to the committee, 
that there exists at this present moment a 
considerable degree of embarrassment in 
commercial transactions, which is attributed 
by some of the witnesses to the over-trading. 
which has taken place, encouraged, in the opi- 
nion of one witness, by the increase of the 
circulating medium in 1817, and is attributed 
by others to the subsequent diminution of 
that medium. Very different opinions have 
also been stated respecting the probable du- 
ration of this embarrassment ; but as all agree 
respecting its actual existence, a more than 
ordinary degree of caution is required in the 
adoption of any legislative measures which 
may, even by a temporary operation, in any. 
degree aggravate or prolong it. ror? 

These considerations have united to incline 
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the committee, in the proposal which they 
will submit in the conclusion of their report, 
rather to extend the time at which the ulti- 
mate resumption of cash payments should be 
required to take place, beyond the period at 
which, according to the best opinion they can 
form, there would be a probability of its easy 
accomplishment,under ordinary circumstances, 
than to hazard the ultimate success of that mea- 
sure, by assigning to it the earliest period, within 
which, according to such opinion, it might be 
safely scticable. The measure had better 
not be begun at all, unless there be a deter- 
mined purpose to carry it to its completion, as 
an ineffectual attempt might create great mis- 
chief and distress, and would not leave any 
beneficial result to repay the country for what 
it may have suffered. 

From thus extending the period, it seems 
to the Committee, that considerable advan- 

ges would arise. Those who think thatthe 
object is to be accomplished only by the 
means of a considerable reduction of the notes 
of the Bank of England, and that the incon- 
veniences, which they acknowledge to be the 
necessary result of such reduction, would be 
amply compensated by the restoration of the 
ancient metallic standard, feel considerable 
anxiety to diminish the extent of these incon- 
veniences. Those who expect little or no 
inconvenience to arise from the measures ne- 
cessary for the attainment of this object, are 
nevertheless sensible of the difficulties which 
are opposed to its early accomplishment by 
the — state of the Bank treasure, and 
by the existing (though as they hope tem- 
porary) commercial pressure. They are on 
this latter account particularly desirous to 
allay even those apprehensions which they 
deem unfounded or exaggerated, and are sa- 
tisfied that provided the ultimate object be 
secured, the intermediate pressure, whatever 
may be its degree, would be materially light- 
ened by being spread over a greater length of 
time. 

Those, on the other hand, who feel less 
confident in the effect of such a reduction, 
who think, that even were its effect certain, 
it could only be produced by the creation of a 
greater degree of distress than the public 
could well bear—who look to the cessation of 
those temporary causes, to which they attri- 
bute the largest share in producing the un- 
favourable state of exchanges and the high 
price of gold, as the natural remedy for the 
evil—and who expect that in no long space 
of time, the favourable balance of payments 
(the usual result of the extent and nature of 
ourcommerce) will, without incurring any dis- 
tress by taking measures for the forcible pro- 
duction of stich a change, lead insensibly, but 
with sufficient certainty, to the attainment of 
the object in view—all persons who’ entertain 
these opinions, must feel still more anxiety 
for the extension of the period: 

There are, however, some measures of pre- 
paration which, whatever time may be fixed, 
appear desirable, if not indispensable, 
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It is well known that the Bank has always 
been in the habit of making large advances to 
the government for the public service. These 
advances are partly made under special 
acts of parliament, upon securities therein 
provided. There is another species of ac- 
commodation which has also been afforded 
by the Bank, viz. the purchase of exchequer 
bills to a large amount. For the state of the 
law upon this subject the committee beg 
to refer to a paper which has been laid before 
them, and which is inserted in their appen- 
dix. The amount of the exchequer bills and 
other government securities, either held or 
purchased by the Bank at different periods, 
will also be found in the account which is 
there inserted. The different applications 
made by the treasury to the bank for accom- 
modation are fully detailed in the annexed 
accounts and correspondence, The principles 
upon which the treasury has acted in making 
these applications during the last four 
years, are explained in a memorandum de- 
livered to the committee by the first com- 
missioner of that board; and important in- 
formation respecting these transactions will 
be found in the evidence of Mr. Harman, 
who, during the greatest part of the period 
last referred to, was either governor or deputy 
governor of the bank. 

The committee think it proper to remark, 
that whatever effect the extent of the ad- 
vances here referred to might have had upon 
the power of the Bank, at any given moment, 
entirely to resume cash pee supposing 
other circumstances had not intervened to 
prevent such resumption, they do not appear 
to have had any influence in diminishing the 
extent of the accommodation received by the 
public for commercial purposes. In the opi- 
nion of most of the witnesses who have been 
examined, the abundance of circulation pro- 
duced by the liberal issue of Bank notes, upon 
whatever securities they were issued, has pro- 
duced indirectly as great facilities to com- 
merce, as if they had been directly issued in 
commercial discounts. A transfer, to a con- 
siderable degree, of the discount trade from 
the Bank to private bankers and merchants is 
stated to have taken place; but the facilities 
afforded to commerce were at least as great 
in the latter case as in the former, as the dis- 
counts made by the Bank were more restrict- 
ed in point of time, were limited by the ne- 
cessity imposed upon the applicant of bring- 
ing two and sometimes more securities, and 
were granted only at five per cent, at a time 
when private merchants and bankers were 
discounting at a lower rate. ; 

The effect, however, of the extent of the ad- 
vances to government upon the situation of 
the Bank, when preparing for a resumption of 
cash payments, is evidently to cramp its 
operations, by placing a wl proportion of its 
issues beyond its control. The advances 
made directly to government are only repaid 
at the period fixed by law. The exchequer 
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bills purchased by the Bank could not be 
sold in large quantities without reducing them 
to a considerable discount; and this discount 
would bring them into the exchequer in pay- 
ment of the taxes, to such an extent as might 
materially derange the provisions for the pub- 
lic service. An understanding therefore, 
without express agreement, appears to have 
prevailed, that, when thus purchased, they 
should not be sold by the Bank. On the 
other hand, the issues of notes upon discount 
revert to the Bank at periods so short, that any 
reduction of the paper so issued, which cir- 
cumstances may render necessary, is always 
within their reach; with this control over 
their issues, they are enabled to feel their 
way, and to restrict or enlarge them, either 
as the wants of the country may permit or 
demand, or as the state of the exchanges and 
the price of gold may appear to require. 

It appears therefore to the committee to be 
highly expedient, that means should be taken 
to repay to the Bank a large amount of these 
advances at an early period. 

In considering the means of providing for 
the future a safe and sufficient circulating 
medium for the country, the committee were 
naturally led to make inquiries as to what 
had been its amount, previously to the Bank 
restriction, when it consisted partly of gold 
coin and partly of paper; what has been its 
amount during the interval, when there was 
little or no gold coin in circulation ; and what 
is likely to S its amount, and what ought to 
be its composition, when a metallic standard 
is restored. 

Upon the first of these heads they neither 
found, nor indeed could they expect to find, 
any ground, from which a satisfactory conclu- 
sion could be drawn. The only certain data 
at any period are the notes of the Bank of 
England. The amount of coin rests only 
upon estimates formed in a great degree upon 
conjecture; and the official accounts offer 
little information respecting the issues of 
country banks at that period, as the stamps 
upon these notes were not then sufficiently 
distinguished in those accounts from other 
stamps. It is known that in 1792 those 
issues had been considerably extended; that 
after the commercial difficulties of 1793 they 
were greatly reduced; and in 1797 had not 
reached their former amount. 

Taking, however, the amount of the gold 
coin in circulation at five millions below the 
estimate made by the late lord Liverpool, 
VIZ. at 
The notes of the Bank of Eng- 

land AL 10,500,000 
The country notes, including Scot- 

land, may be conjectured to 

have been 7,000,000 
of Comleting me- 

ium before the Bank restric-> 42,5 
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exclusive of silver and other nfeans of cir- 
culation. 

Upon the second head, viz. the amount of. 
the circulating medium since the restriction, 
there are undoubtedly, at least as to a portion 
of the period, somewhat better materials for 
calculation! That part which is certain, viz. 
the amount of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, has borne so much higher @ proportion 
to the whole of the circulating medium, that 
the uncertainty which rests upon the remain- 
der, has less proportional effect upon the ge- 
neral result. The details of these issues ap- 
pear in the accounts in the Appendix. : 

The variations in the amount of these is- 
sues, in the week immediately preceding, and 
in that immediately following the payment of 
the dividend upon the national debt, are so 
considerable (being from three to five millions 
in January and July, and from two to three 
millions in April and October), that in consi- 
dering the general circulation of the country, 
it seems better to take an average of the 
issues for six months, than to furm any calcu- 
lation upon a shorter period. Stated upon this 
principle, it appears that they did not reach 
fifteen millions before the first six months of 
1800 ; that they never reached twenty millions 
before the first six months in 1810, in the lat- 
ter six months of which year they exceeded 
24 millions. The variations forthe next three 

ears were not considerable ; but the rise dur- 
ing the year 1814 was rapid, and carried their 
amount, upon the average of the last six 
months, to above 28 millions. The lowest 
point to which they fell, was between 26 and 
27 millions, in the first six months of 1816. 
The highest to which they rose was in the last 
six months of 1817, when they were at their 
gues average amount, viz. 29 millions, and 
rom that period they have gradually de- 
creased nearly to 25 millions, previously to 
the issue of the last dividends. 

The amount, however, of Bank of England 
paper actually in circulation, is not always to 

measured by the extent of its issues. 
When credit is flourishing, the reserve of 
Bank of England notes kept by country 
bankers will be considerably less, than when 
any local or general difficulties oblige them to 
make more ample preparations against large 
and sudden demands; and this reserve must 
in the present state of our circulating medium, 
consist in a great proportion of notes of the 
Bank of England, into which their own notes 
are legally convertible. It will consist also, 
to some extent of notes of other country 
banks, in exchange for which they can de- 
mand from those banks, notes of the Bank of 
England. Ina state of imperfect credit, the 
country banks will also reduce their own is- 
sues, and will either never issue at all, or re- 
frain from re-issuing a larger proportion of 
their own notes, which they keep by them 
ready stamped ; so that even if the amount of 
aby notes actually in existence in any 
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given year could be ascertained with certainty 
(which is very far from being the case), the 
proportion of such notes at that time actually 
In circulation could not from thence be in- 
ferred with accuracy. A similar degree of 
uncertainty, as to the amount of the circulat- 
‘ing medium, must exist, as far as it arises 
from the varying reserves of all bankers, even 
when that circulating medium consists in part 
of gold, and will then equally apply, which it 
does not now, to the reserve of the Bank of 
England. 

ith respect however to that part of our 
currency, which has consisted of country 
the Committee have endeavour- 
ed, from such accounts as have been furnish- 
ed th€m from the stamp office, to form some 
estimate of their amount. The difficulties of 
various descriptions, which throw a sp un- 
certainty upon any calculations founded upon 
these accounts, are explained in statements 
delivered in by Mr. Sedgewick, which are to 
be found in the Appendix. From these ma- 
terials two calculations have been drawn. 
The grounds upon which each of them rest 
are to be found in the Appendix. The Com- 
mittee are inclined to think, that of these two 
approximating estimates, the second is the 
best adapted to their view of the subject : but 
they submit them both to the House, with a 
full sense of the imperfection to which they 
are necessarily liable. 
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20,378,000 - 1815 - 19,011,000 
15,525,000 - 1816 - 15,096,000 
15,262,000 - 1817 - 15,898,000 


20,044,000 - 1818 - 20,507,000 

These estimates must indeed be not only 
far removed from accuracy, respecting any 
particular year, but many causes of uncertainty 
attach to them even if they were considered 
merely as affording data for calculating the 
relative circulation of different years. Inthis 
respect, however, they derive confirmation, 
especially the latter, from their correspon- 
dence with the general tenor of the evidence 
of persons connected with the country banks. 
The estimates which these persons have forme 
ed, as to the amount of the country notes, 
grounded upon local knowledge, and extend- 
ed by inference to the whole kingdom, will be 
found in the minutes. 

Much important information respecting the 
nature of this circulation will be found in the 
evidence, and particularly as to the different 
practice which obtains in different parts of the 
kingdom, more especially in Norfolk and in 
Lancashire. 

The calculations founded upon the accounts 
from the stamp office (which afford no dis- 
tinct data prior tothe year 1809) would leave 
the Committee to suppose that the amount 
has varied, between 1810 and 1818, from be- 
low 16 to above 22 millions; that it was at 
the highest in 1814; at the lowest in 1816 
and 1817; and that it has again risen in 1818. 


21,374,000 - 1810 - 21,819,000 Combining the accurate statements of the 
20,977,000 - 1811 - 21,453,000 issues of the Bank of England, upon the ave- 
20,047,000 - 1812 - 19,944,000 rage of each year, with the result of the in- 
22,342,000 - 1813 - 22,597,000 quiry into the issues of country banks, the 
21,672,000 - 1814 - 22,709,000 account would stand thus: 
1810. Bank of England.---+-++ 22,541,000 22,541,000 
Country Banks--++-++-+- 21,874,000 21,819,000 
— 44,860,000- 
1811, Bank of England..-+.-++ 23,282,000 23,282,000 
Country 20,977,000 21,543,000 
— — 44,825,000 
1812. Bank of England--.--+++ 23,237,000 23,237,000 
Country Banks----++++++ 20,047,000 19,944,000 
— 43,284,000 — 43,181,000 
1813. Bank of England.-++++++ 24,023,000 24,023,000 
Country Banks---- -++++ 22,342,000 22,597,000 
46,620,000 
1814. Bank of England-.--.--+ 26,901,000 26,901,000 
Country Banks...--.++++ 21,672,000 22,709,000 
— — 48,610,000 
1815. Bank of England..--..+- 26,886,000 26,886,000 
Country 20,378,000 19,011,000 
67,266,000 45,897,000 
1816. Bank of England....-.-+ 26,574,000 26,574,000 
Country 15,525,000 15,096,000 
42,099,000 —— 41,670,000 
1817. Bank of England..-.++-- 28,274,000 28,274,000 
Country 15,862,000 15,898,000 
44,172,000 
1818, Bank of England...++++» 27,220,000 27,220,000 
Country 20,044,000 20,507,000 


47,727,000 


j 
4 
i 
| 
| 
| 
? i 
47,264,000 
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To this must be added about 271,000/. for 
the average circulation of unstamped small 
notes issued by the three chartered banks in 
Scotland, which are not included in the stamp 
office accounts. 

The result of this estimate would be, that 
the circulating medium of England, as far as 
it consists of notes of the Bank of England or 
of Country bank notes, between 1810 and 
1818, both years inclusive, has varied from 
about 42 millions tu above 48 millions; and 
that it was highest in 1814, and lowest in 
1816. 

With respect to the numerical amount of 
circulating medium necessary to carry on with 
facility the transactions of the country, what- 
ever may be the composition of such circulat- 
ing medium, it is evidently impossible to form 
judgment. 

he great increase of the transactions of this 
country in every part of its home trade and 
agriculture; the rise of the amount of its 
aus and imports (even according to the 
official value, which is much below the real 
value) from 51,231,000/. on the average of 
three years preceding 1797, 82,750,00v/. on 
the average of the three last years of which 
the accounts have been given in; the in- 
crease of the charge of the vational debt from 
13,430,000/. in 1797 to 43,819,000/. in 1819; 
and the amount of the taxes, which since 
1792 have risen from about 16 to 50 millions 
(an increase occasioned not merely by an in- 
creased rate of taxation upon the same ar- 
ticles, but bythe imposition of new taxes upon 
@ great variety of articles), might have been 
expected tu require a much larger increase of 
circulating medium. It is, however, obvious 
that such amount would not have necessarily 
borne any specific proportion to the amount 
of transactions of every kind, or to that of re- 
venue. The flourishing state of commerce 
and of credit producing a greater rapidity of 
circulation, will have enabled the same quan- 
tity of circulating medium to carry on a much 
greater amount of transactions; and the va- 
rious modifications of credit to which such a 
state of things gives birth, together with the 
successive improvements in the arrangements 
of commercial and banking business, must 
have had the same effect to a great extent. 
There must also obviously be a great difference 
in the required amount of a currency consist- 
ing of paperonly, and that of a currency con- 
sisting partly of paper, and also, in a large 
proportion, of gold. It is ‘to these circum- 
stances (co-operating possibly with others), 
that we may perhaps attribute the sufficiency 
of the circulating medium actually existing to 
perform functions to so much larger an 
amount than were performed in 1797 by the 
circulating medium then existing, which was 
probably not many millions less than at 
present. 

What ig deer the various component 
parts of the circulating medium may bear to 
each other, after the resumption of cash pay- 
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ments, it is difficult to conjecture. They 
must evidently be influenced by the future 
regulations of parliament, with respect to the 
nature and description of the paper currency. 

If the paper currency is to be confined, as 
it was within a short period before the Bank 
restriction, tu the issue of notes of 10/. and up- 
wards hy the Bank of England, and of 5/. and 
upwards by the country banks, the necessity 
for a very large amount of gold coin for smaller 
payments is evidently indispensable. Should 
parliament think proper to continue both to 
the Bank of England and to country banks 
the liberty of issuing notes of a lower deno- 
mination, and particularly of 1/. and 2/., this 
permission would probably have the effect 
of keeping up a paper circulation, bearing a 
much larger proportion to the whole, than in 
the former case, and would so far diminish the 
necessity of an extensive circulation of gold 
coin. But although it would diminish that 
necessity, the degree in which it would dimi- 
nish the demand for gold coin can only be 
stated as matter of conjecture. The establish. 
ed habits of the sails may operate so de- 
cidedly in favour of a paper circulation, that 
there might be only a very small demand for 
en coin; and as far as any judgment can be 

ormed from the short interval during which 
the Bank issued gold coin in exchange for 
their notes, before the risein the market price 
of gold occasioned a demand for exportation, 
this might probably be the case; the period 
was however too short to afford sufficient 
grounds for any decisive inference as to the 
future; and it is on the other hand the opi- 
nion of some of the witnesses, that the new 
coin would be preferred to paper. 

The Commitee attaching great importance 
to the restoration of the paper currency toa 
metallic standard, are also deeply impressed 
with the great advantages of such a currency 
when so regulated; and they think it highly 
desirable that a large proportion at least of the 
transactions of the country should be carried 
on by that medium. But the question, what 
proportion ought to be so carried on (ifit were 
a point capable of solution, or could be the 
subject of regulation), wherever a mixt circue 
lating medium is permitted, is very different 
from the question, what proportion the differ. 
ent classes of such a mixt circulating medium 
will actually bear to each other, when left to 
be decided by the supposed interest, or even 
by the inclination of the public. 

The latter question, however, is one, upon 
the result of whieh, one way or the other, the 
most serious practical consequences depend. 
Any judgment to be formed beforehand must 
<agales be conjectural, and yet upon such 
judgment we must be forced in some degree to 
act. Upon the greater or less probability that, 
in the event of the opening of the Bank upon 
the ancient system, paper would still be pree 
ferred to coin, must depend the extent of the 
accumulation of such coin with which the 
Bank must be prepared to meet that demand, 


a 
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Unless. this set be rightly estimated, the 
Bank, on its first re-opening, experience 
a demand, against which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to guard. 

If the Bank is to make preparation, in the 
interval between the present time and the ex- 
piration of the restriction, to fill with gold coin 
all those channels of circulation which might 
possibly require to be so filled, the very extent 
of the purchases of bullion, necessary to be 
made for such a purpose, must, in some de- 
gree, whatever may be the interval, and ina 
very great degree if that interval be short, 
tend to obstruct the attainment of the ulti- 
mate object—the equalization of the market 
price of gold to its mint price; and unless the 
efiect of these purchases were counteracted by 
a rapid reduction of the issues of the Bank, 
for commercial discounts and other purposes, 
to an extent of which the mischief has been 
so frequently referred to, the price of gold 
might be such at the very moment of the re- 
sumption of cash payments (supposing that 
moment to be previously and unalterably 
fixed), as to render the continuance of such 
payments difficult and hazardous. 

These considerations have led the Com- 
mittee to examine, with particular attention, 
a plan which has been suggested to them, 
and which, as it will appear by the evidence, 
is viewed in a very favourable light by many 
‘persons well qualified to forma jilemets upon 
such a subject. 

The leading principle of this plan is, to re- 
store to the country, by the speediest and 
safest means, a metallic standard, as the re- 
gulator of its paper currency, by permitting 
the Bank to pay its notes in gold bullion, at 
the mint price, instead of gold coin. 

Various advantages appear to the Com- 
mittee to attend this plan, in preference to a 
simple resumption, in the first instance, of 
cash payments by the Bank. It establishes, 
equally with cash payments, the principle 
and the salutary control ofa metallic standard, 
while it afforas the best prospect of avoiding 
or diminishing many of the inconveniences 
which are by many persons apprehended from 
that measure. Itexempts the Bank from the 
obligation of providing a quantity of gold ne- 
cessary to replace, in case the public should , 
prefer coin to paper, all the smaller notes, 
to the amount probably of 15 or 16 millions, 
‘whieh are now circulated in London and in the 
country ; and therefore, by relieving the bul- 
lion market from this demand, it prevents that 
augmentation of the price of gold, which might 
be the consequence of large purchases of that 
article made in a short space of time, under | 
the pressure of a necessity publicly and pre- 
viously known. And it continues to the Bank, 
‘and therefore to the nation at large, all the 
advantages to be derived from the employ- 
ment of a capital equal to the amount of all 
the small notes in circulation, whether of the 
Bank of England or eountry banks. In the 
‘one case, this capital would still be, as it now 
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is, employed in the support and extension of 
agriculture and of commerce, whether foreign 
or domestic; in the other, it would be merely 
an addition to the dead stock of the country, 
producing neither profit nor advantage. 

It seems probable also, that when the Bank 
is made liable to pay only in bullion, and that 
only in exchange for notes to a certain 
amount, it would be chiefly subject to such 
demands as might arise from the excess of the 
market price of gold above the mint price, 
and the consequent profit upon exportation. 
To a demand resulting from this source, 
every Bank issuing paper convertible into 
either of the precious metals, must at all 
times be liable, and unless the market price 
of gold can be kept within certain limits of 
deviation from the mint price, either by the 
reduction of the issues of paper or by the 
effect of a favourable balance of payments 
upon the exchanges, the whole system of 
banking must necessarily fall to the ground. 
It is no objection, therefore, to this plan, that 
it does not provide against a possible inconve- 
nience, which is, under such circumstances, an 
inseparable attendant upon all paper currency 
so convertible ; that is, upon all paper cur- 
rency, which is secured from great and incon- 
venient variations. The plan however con- 
tains in itself, during the period which may 
elapse before the market price of gold falls to 
the mint price,aconsiderable guard even against 
this danger, a guard which did not exist in 
the mixed state of our currency. As it would 
be impossible for any person to draw bullion 
from the Bank, except in exchange for Bank- 
notes, no demand could be made upon the 
Bank to any great extent for gold without oc- 
casioning a scarcity in the currency which 
would tend to raise the value of those notes, 
and to remove the temptation to present them 
in exchange for bullion. The same circum- 
stance would operate to check any demand, 
which might arise from a sudden panic; and 
the rapidity of such demand, in which its 
chief danger consists, might be somewhat di- 
minished by the necessity of collecting notes 
to that amount, in exchange for which pay- 
ment in bullion would be demandable. And 
in whatever degree a disposition may have 
existed to hoard coin, there would probably be 
less disposition to demand bullion from the 
Bank for that purpose. 

The Committee, in recommending the prin- 
ciple of this plan of resumption to the favour- 
able consideration of the House, think it ne- 
vertheless their duty to suggest such provi- 
sions as have occurred to them, by which, 
in their opinion, without weakening its effi- 
cacy, or impairing any of its advantages, 
its operation would be facilitated and en- 
sured, 

In the first suggestion of the plan, it was 
proposed that the Bank, upon the removal of 
the present restriction, should immediately 
pay in bullion at the mint price, instead of 
paying in coin. The Committee have laid 
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before the House, in the former part of this 
report, the considerations which induee them 
to think that it must be desirable upon the 
whole to allow a considerable interval of time 
before the Bank should be required to resume 
cash payments upon the ancient system. 
These considerations would operate in a great, 
although not an equal degree, against the too 
early adoption of the plan for bullion pay- 
ments at the mint 2 om The objection to 
the prolongation of the period in the for- 
mer case was} chiefly this; that the cour- 
try would be left during that period, whatever 
it might be, without the certainty of any pro- 
gress being made towards the re-adoption of 
@ metallic standard of value. The inter- 
position of bullion payments affords means 
of obtaining this security, which cannot be 
provided with equal advantage under the 
simple resumption of cash payments. The 
resumption of bullion payments may, if par- 
liament should think proper, commence at an 
earlier time, and at the present market price 
of gold. Successive periods might, if thought 
necessary be fixed, at which the rate of bul- 
lion payments should be gradually lowered, 
until it should finally be brought down to the 
mint price. The same principle of gradation 
could not be applied to payments in coin, with- 
out thegreatand obvious inconvenience which 
must result from successive variations in its 
circulating value. 

The effect of this graduated scale would be, 
to re-establish from the first commencement 
of its operation, the principle of a metallic 
standard. It would indeed not at once be a 
recurrence to the ancient standard; but an 
approximation would be gradually made to- 
wards it, and at no distamt period it would be 
attained. The necessity, under which the 
Bank would be placed of regulating its pro- 
ceedings with a view to the commencement 
of bullion payments upon this system, would 
give a security, perhaps unnecessary, but sa- 
tisfactory to the public, that some progress 
was actually making towards the ultimate ob- 
ject. Asthe Bank would at the same time 

@ relieved from an early recurrence to cash 
payments upon the ancient system, it would 
gain a longer interval for the gradual accu- 
mulation of its treasure, any reduction of its 
issues, which mightbe found necessary, might 
be gradually made ; and all persons engaged 
in commerce would also be enabled to accom- 
modate their transactions to the new state of 
our circulation. 

It has been suggested, thatthe Bank might 
have the option of paying in bullion or in 
coin ; but the committee are inclined to think, 
that even at the time when this scale shall 
have reached the mint price, the Bank should 
begin to pay in bullion only. If there is any 
weight in the argument that one of the great 
advantages of the proposed plan, with the 
modification suggested, is this, that it would 
Tender itsafe fur the Bank to open witha 
much smaller amount of treasure than might 

* t 
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be thought necessary for the resumption of 
cash payments upon the ancient system, and 
therefore thatit might begin its operation at an 
earlier period, it is evident that were the Bank 
from a preference to the ancient system, to 
determine to avail itself at that period of the 
option between bullion and cash payments by 
paying in coin only, it must, in consequence 
of such determination, make more rapid and 
more extensive purchases of gold in the inter- 
val, and thereby impede the gradual progress 
of its reduction to the mint price, which is the 
main object to be attained. 

There is also another evil against which it 
would be expedient to provide a guard; viz. 
the possibility of an excessive reduction of the 
circulating medium, during the operation of 
this plan. This might be prevented by im- 
posing upon the Bank the obligation to giving 
their notes in exchange for gold bullion (i 
tendered to them) at fixed prices, either taken 
somewhat below the mint price, or, in the 
first instance, somewhat below the price at 
which the bank should commence to pay in 
bullion ; or farther, if it should be thought 
proper to introduce more than one point in a 
graduated scale, at prices somewhat below 
those which might successively be fixed. 
Either of the latter expedients would afford a 
greater security against any excessive 
reductions of the issues of the Bank, but 
they might introduce a degree of compli- 
cation into the system, and might, cramp 
the operations of the Bank in an incon- 
venient manner; and the Committee think 
that, on the whole, a preferable security 
would be afforded by leaving the mint open 
to the public, by which any considerable defi- 
ciency in the paper currency would be sup- 
plied, and its effects counteracted by the coin- 
age of gold. 

In order to bring before the view of the 
House, with more distinctness, the whole of 
the plan which the Committee beg leave to 
recommend to their consideration, they will 
state shortly the different parts of which 
it consists: 

1. That provision should be made by par- 
liament for a repayment of the debt of go- 
vernment to the Bank to a considerable 
amount, and that a part of that repayment 
should take place some time antecedent to 
the first period, which may be fixed for the 
Sn of bullion payments by the 

nk: 

2. That from and after the ist of Decem- 
ber 1819, or at latest the ist of February 
1820, the Bank of England shall be required 
to pay its notes in gold bullion duly assayed 
and stamped in his majesty’s mint, if de- 
manded, in sums of not less than the value of 
60 ounces, at the price of 4/. 1s. per ounce of 
standard bullion; that on the ist of Novem- 
ber 1820, or at such other period as may be 
fixed, the price shall be reduced to 3/. 19s. 6d., 
unless the Bank shall have previously reduced 
it ‘to that rate, it being always understood that 
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the price, when once lowered, shall not again 

be raised by the Bank; and that on the 1st of 
May 1821, the Bank shall pay its notes, if 

demanded, in gold bullion, ‘in sums of not 
less than the value of 30 ounces, at the price 
we 3/1. 17s. 1044. per ounce of standard bul- 
ion : 

5. That a weekly account of the average 
amount of notes in circulation during the pre- 
ceding week, shall be transmitted to the privy 
council ; and a quarterly account of the ave- 
rage amount of notes in circulation during the 

receding quarter, shall be published in the 
ndon Gazette : 

4. That for two years, from and after the 
first of May 1821, the Bank shall pay its notes 
in gold bullion only at the mint price; and 
that whenever parliament shall think proper 
to require the Bank to pay its notes in coin, 
notice thereof shall be given to the Bank one 
a before hand, such notice not to be given 

fore the first of May 1822. 

Should parliament think proper to adopt 
this plan for the regulation of the Bank of 
England, it is evident that provisions must be 
made for applying the same principle to the 
Bank of Ireland, 

The Committee are perfectly aware of an 
objection which may be statea to this plan, 
viz. that during its operation the country will 
probably have no currency except paper, for 
payments beyond 40 shillings, and that the 
advantage resulting from the convertibility of 
Bank notes into bullion appears to be given, 
at least in the first instance, only to the 
holders of large sums. 

In answer to this it must be remembered, 
that so long as the price of gold shall conti- 
nue high enough to afford a profit upon the 
melting and exportation of coin, framed ac- 
cording to the present mint regulations, there 
can be no circulation of gold coin in the coun- 
try. Under such circumstances any farther 
issue of gold coin would beuseless. It would 
indeed be worse than useless, as the purchase 
of the bullion to be coined would raise the 
price of gold, and the expence of coining it 
would be a waste of publ’c money. Such an 
issue could only be useful whenever the price 
of gold is so far below the mint prcie as to 
compensate for the interest lost during the 
time of coinage. But, although the Commit- 
tee efitertain great hopes that, during the ope- 
ration of the plan in question, the price of 
gold will fall to the mint price at an earlier 
period than what is fixed for its completion, 
yet the plan itself presumes that such fall may 
not take place, and have been established be- 
fere the 1st of May 1821. 

Under this uneertainty it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to foresee any moment pre- 
vious to that date at which it might be expe- 
dient to make such an issue, or at which the 
public would be able to avail itself of the 
power of resorting to the mint for the con- 
version of bullion into coin. But it will be 
able to avail itself of that power under the 
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operation of this plan at as early a period as 
could reasonably be expected under any plan 
for the simple resumption of cash payments, 
In the interval the currency must consist (as 
it has long consisted) of paper alone; but, 
from the moment this plan begins to operate, 
this paper would have what it has not had 
since the Bank restriction, and what it could 
not have in the interval preceding a simple 
resumption of cash payments, a metallic 
standard for its regulator. The holder of large 
sums in notes would indeed have the power 
of converting them into bullion at a fixed 
price by presenting them at the Bank ; but 
the holder of a small sum in notes has not 
now, and could not have, the power of con- 
Verting it into coin, under circumstances 
when, as has been before stated, no coin could 
remain and circulate in thecountry. The lat- 
ter, therefore, is exposed to no disadvantage 
whatever during the operation of the present 
plan, to which he would not be exposed 
during the intervat which must precede a 
simple resumption of cash payments. But 
he derives from the first moment of its com- 
mencement a participation in the security 
against fluctuation afforded to the holder of 
sums. 
his detail of the plan now pene by 
the Committee will, they hope, be sufficient 
to explain both its nature and its objects. 
Above all, they trust it will be manifest that 
the plan is now recommended by them asa 
temporary measure, as the mode which ap- 
pears to them atonce the most desirable, and 
the most effectual for the attainment of the 
ubject which parliament has in view,—the 
restoration of our currency to its ancient 
standard of metallic value. They think it 
probable, as they have already stated, that 
this object may thus be attained al a period 
comparatively earlier than that for which they 
have ultimately provided. But they enter- 
tain a confident expectation, that in this mode 
it will be effected at that period, if not before, 
and with the least practical inconvenience to 
any of the interests which it may effect. 
After the attainment of this first and great 
object, many important questions will still 
remain to be determined by the legislature, 
respecting the system on which our currency, 
when regulated by a metallic standard, may 
in other respects, with most advantage, be 
ultimately and permanently founded. But in 
these points the Committee think they should 
have exceeded the limits of their duty, ifthey 
had ventured at the present period even to 
form, much more if they had submitted to 
parliament, any final or decisive opinion. 
Whether the whole of our circulation and 
currency shall thenceforth be replaced either 
entirely on its ancient footing, or with what 
degree of alteration, particularly in respect of 
the smaller notes, the issue of which was for- 
merly prohibited; whether the payments of 
the Bank shall be made at their option ip 
bullion or in coin; or those payments conti- 
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nuing to be made in bullion only, the mint 
shall be open to the public for coining such 
bullion into gold coin, with or without a seig- 
norage or brassage; or whether, with a view 
to realize to the country a profit equal to the 
whole value of the gold employed as dead 
capital for the purpose of circulation, an en- 
deavour shall be made to confine the whole of 
our currency (except for the small payments 
now made in silver) to paper only, but to 
paper regulated by convertibility into bullion; 
these, with the numerous details connected 
with and dependent on them, are points, upon 
which the House will find much useful infor- 
mation in various parts of the evidence con- 
tained in the minutes, and upon which the 
Committee are satisfied that a better judg- 
ment than can be formed at present, will be 
derived from the experience of the operation 
of the plan immediately in question. 

With respect to the decision to be taken as 
to the future circulation of the smaller notes, 
the Committee are fully sensible that all views 
of expediency or profit in this respect must 
be combined with another most important 
consideration, that of the comparative facility 
with which such paper, or the coins for which 
it is substituted, may respectively be counter- 
feited. This point is essential to the success 
of any measure on this subject, and it is of 
great weight in the opinion of the Committee, 
as connected with the comparative degree of 
temptation or encouragement, which any of 
these systems may afford to crime, and the 
consequent necessity of frequent and severe 
punishment. 

Under these impressions, the committee 
have endeavoured with much anxiety to ob- 
tain information as to the progress and pro- 
bable results of the inquiries which have 
lately been made, under the authority of his 
majesty’s commission into the means of pre- 
venting or rendering much more difficult 
than at present, the forgery of Bank paper. 
They have learnt that these results are not 
yet sufficiently matured to be brought with 
this view in a complete shape under the con- 
sideration of parliament; but they find that 
the very able persons whose attention has 
been so beneficially employed in the exami- 
nation of this subject, Entertain sanguine ex- 

ctations that the principles which they 

ave adopted for this —_—_ will, in their 
application, provide, if not a complete, at 
least a much more effective check than has 
been provided by any means yet adopted for 
the security of the Bank vol of the public. 
In so far as the Committee has felt itself 
competent to judge of the probable operation 
of those principles, they fully partake in this 
hope; and it is much strengthened by learn- 
ing, from the testimony of the governor of 
the Bank of Ireland, that the application 
even of a part of those principles has been 
found there, in a very great degree, effectual 
for that purpose, 

There is another point to which the com- 
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mittee think it of great ro age that par- 
liament should advert. The large amount 
and nature of the advances made: by the 
Bank for the public service, have been stated, 
on different occasions, as opposing consider- 
able obstacles to the measures which would 
otherwise have been adupted by the Bank; 
and the plan now recommended essentially 
depends upon a previous reduction of them. 
But the inconvenience of this mode of 
habitually providing for the public exigen- 
cies, to so great an extent, is not merely tem- 
porary. It involves principles of considerable 
moment, with reference to the relation in 
which government and the Bank are thereby 
placed towards cach other. This system is 
not however of recent date. It had been 
acted upon to a large extent, for a long period 
of years before the first restriction upon the 
Bank. The amount of the advances appears 
to have subsequently increased with the suc- 
ceeding embarrassments of the public ser- 
vice, and the extraordinary exertions of the 
concluding years of the last war naturally 
produced an unprecedented extension of them. 
A considerable reduction of these advances 
has since been effected, and a still farther di- 
minution of them is recommended in this re- 
port. It will be for the wisdom of parliament 
to determine, whether, in order to guard 
against the unobserved recurrence of this 
practice, some permanent regulation ought 
not to be established, extending the very 
narrow restraint, under which the Bank was 
originally placed in thisrespect ; but imposing 
some new principle of limitation, so as on the 
one hand to allow the Bank such a free use 
of its capital, as might enable it (as it appears 
to have done previously to the Bank restric- 
tion) to invest either -the whole or some 
limited proportion thereof, if not demanded 
for commercial discounts, in the purchase of 
government securities, and on the other hand 
to prevent it from engaging in such purchases 
for the accommodation of government, when 
its own convenience or interest did not 
require them, or from entering into any en- 
gagement, express or implied, which shall 
prevent its bringing those securities freely 
into the market. It is obvious, that in 
imposing any new principle of limitation, ex- 
ception must be made for cases of great emer- 
gency, to be stated to parliament, and pro- 
vided for by its — authority. 

Whatever may be the decision of parlia- 
ment upon all or any of the measures now in 
contemplation, the committee think it will be 
desirable to repeal the laws which prohibit 
the melting and exportation of the coin, and 
which enact that all bullion intended for ex- 
portation shall be sworn to consist of foreign 
om orsilver. The policy of these laws has long 

een held by the best writers on the subject to 
be at least dubious, From the nature of the 
article, so portable and so easily concealed, 
they could hardly be expected to be efficacious, 
and experience has abundantly proved their 
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inefficacy, notwithstanding the existence of 
these laws, the whole, or nearly the whole of 
the gold coin of this kingdom, amounting, 
probably, to between 20 and 30 millions, has 
entirely disappeared, and scarcely a remnant 
now remains of the sovereigns which were 
issued in the year 1817. The prohibition, 
indeed, adds something to the difficulty, and 
consequently to the expense of exportation, 
and may therefore be supposed to operate, in 
some degree, as a seignorage u , 
but it is a seignorage perpetually varying, ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser facilities for 
smuggling which may at different moments 
exist, and affording therefore an uncertain, 
and in point of fact, an inadequate protection. 

The means also, by which this protection is 
afforded are highly objectionable, there being 
no possibility of distinguishing between 
bullion produced by the melting of foreign or 
of English coin. The only security is that of 
an oath; and the law, therefore, has no other 
operation than to offer a reat, and, as expe- 
rience proves, a successful temptation to per- 
jury. 

Even upon our ancient system of coinage, 
in which the value of the metal in coin is 
— to that of the metal in bullion, and the 
whole expense of the coinage falls upon the 
= it may be doubted whether the prohi- 

ition does not increase rather than diminish 
that expense ; ee the latter was pro- 
bably one of the chief objects which the law 
had in view. As our coin is now either 
melted previously to exportation, or melted in 
the country to which it is exported, because 
it is not there known or current, when it re- 
turns, it returns in the shape of bullion, and 
if the mint is open, and the price such as to 
make it worth coining, itis carried to the 
mint and coined at the public expense. 
Whereas, if our coin were legally exportable, 
it would probably return into this country as 
coin, whenever the state of the exchanges 
rendered it a more profitable remittance than 
bills or merchandize. No country in Europe 
has maintained so large a metallic currency as 
France, without any prohibition upon the 
melting, the export, or the sale of the coin. 

The Committee cannot conclude their re- 
without adverting to the which 

ve been expressed and very fully explained 
by some of the witnesses, that the present 
regulations of the mint for the coinage of 
silver must of themselves occasion a — 
drain of gold from this country, and thereby 
Oppose an insurmountable obstacle to the re- 
sumption of metallic payments by the Bank 
at the ancient seated of value. These opi- 
nions have been directly and strongly contro- 
verted by other witnesses. The committee 
more particularly refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Page and Mr. Fletcher on one side, and Mr. 
Mushett on the other ; and to a paper received 
from the master of his majesty’s mint: but 
much important information on this of 
the subject may likewise be co from 
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the testimony of others, whose sentiments and 
authority upon such matters must be of great 
weight. The Committee being fully sensible, 
that if the opinions of the two first witnesses 
be well-founded, any attempt to remove the 
restriction upon the Bank must prove ineffec- 
tual, unless the mint regulations for the 
coinage of silver were first altered, according 
to the principle upon which that opinion ap- 
pears to be founded, have given this part of 
the subject full consideration ; and they think 
it their duty to state, that they see no ground 
to apprehend that the present mint regulations 
respecting the silver coinage, so long as such 
silver coin shall not be a legal tender beyond 
the amount of forty shillings, and the mint 
shall not be open to the public for the coinage 
of that metal, will oppose any obstacle to the 
successful execution of the | eo which they 
have vontured to recommend. 

The House will find, in various parts of the 
evidence, and in the Appendix, a great mass 
of valuable information, illustrating not only 
those points which the Committee have 
dwelt upon in their report, but also many 
other points of considerable importance, to 
which they did not think it necessary to ad- 
vert, They have judged it best to confine 
themselves as much as possible to a practical 
view of the question referred to them by the 
House, and to rest the proposal which they 
have brought forward upon grounds which 
might recommend it sufficiently, if not 
equally, to persons widely differing in opinion 
upon many of the considerations involved in 
any discussion upon so extensive and com- 
plicated a subject. 


The Report was ordered to be printed, 
After whieh, the earl of Harrowby stated, 
that it was his intention to propose some 
resolutions founded upon it, on Thursday 
se’nnight. 

Earl Grey urged the propriety of giv- 
ing more time for the consideration of the 
report, before bringing forward any pro- 
positions on the subject, if it were merely 
to preserve the appearance of decency ; 
it being impossible that a report, with the 
appendices, which had taken the commit- 
tee three months to deliberate upon and 
arrange, could be fully considered by 
their lordships within the short period 
allowed by the noble earl, previous to 
moving his proposition: add to this, the 
vast importance of the question, extending 
as it did, into so many ramifications of 
detail, and affecting so materially the 
public interest. The House, besides, 
might pledge itself with respect to general 
principles, whilst the House of Commons, 
in. which any legislative measure upon the 
subject would originate, might come to a 
different eonclusion, and thus the two 
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Houses might be placed in the very em- 
barrassing situation of holding conflicting 
opinions upon a question of such great 
and general importance. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble earl would not 
object to afford more time for the consi- 
deration of the report. He suggested 
also, that it would be a great convenience 
if the noble earl would communicate to 
the House the nature of the propositions he 
intended to move. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not see 
any just ground for postponing the consi- 
deration of the report beyond the day 
mentioned by his noble friend; on the 
contrary, he thought it of the greatest 
importance that the earliest possible pe- 
riod should be chosen for bringing on this 
question, involving as it did so many con- 
siderations of the highest public interest. 
With respect to what had been said by 
the noble earl, of there not being time to | 
understand the report, the fact was, that | 
the question would be best understood | 
after it had been discussed in that House. | 
As to the mode of bringing on the dis- | 
cussion, he contended, that upon all | 
questions of great public importance, it | 
was by far the best course to discuss the 
principles which wereto form the ground- 
work of any legislative measure respect- 
ing them, previous to bringing forward 
any legislativeenactments. ‘This had been 
the course adopted with regard to the 
Trish propositions, and the renewal of the 
charter of the East India company, and 
the advantages of it were, that all the 
bearings of the question could be ascer- 
tained with much more accuracy by both 


Houses, than by coming at once to the | 
consideration of legislative enactments. 
As to the propositions, he had no doubt | 
his noble friend would communicate the | 
natare of them to the House, previous to 
bringing on the discussion. 
The Earl of Harrowby expressed his | 
readiness to communicate the nature of 
his propositions to the House previous to 
the discussion, but saw no reason for post-_ 
poning that discussion beyond the day | 
mentioned. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed that | 
it was right to fix the earliest day possible 
for going into the discussion. The public | 
were so deeply interested in the question, | 
that he thought it was due to them that | 
no time should be lost in giving to it all 
the consideration it could receive in that 
House, and at the same time imparting 
to the public all that information respect- 
(VOL, XL.) 
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ing the subject which must of course be 
derived from its being discussed by their 
lordships. It did not however follow, that 
the day mentioned was to be irrevocably 
fixed, as if it should be found in the 
interval advisable to postpone it; the 
noble lords on the other side would doubt- 
less not object to that postponement. 

The Earl of Lauderdale reminded their 
lordships, that the committee, whose re- 
port was now before them, had sat nearly 
three months before they had come to 
the — submitted to the House. 
Their lordships saw the size of the report 
which lay on the table; from its bulk they 
might conjecture what a mass of evidence 
they had to wade through; and yet the 
noble earl proposed to allow only ten days 
for the consideration of that evidence. 
He spoke in the hearing of the members 
of the committee, and he was certain 
that no noble lord who had sat on it, and 
recollected what had been the state of 
his mind during that inquiry, would 
say that by Thursday se’nnight his 
just opinion could be formed on the 
evidence. He must indeed declare, that 
to allow only the short period of ten days 
from the printing to the consideration of 
the report would be anabsurdity. There 
was a great variety of other business be- 
fore the House, and if any noble lord 
thought, notwithstanding the various sub- 
jects in which his attention might in the 
mean time be called, that he could digest 
all the evidence attached to this report in 
the course of ten days, that noble lord 
must have a very different idea of the 
nature of the inquiry from that which 
he had by experience found it to be. 
The noble earl said, that the public mind 
would be best settled by the discussion of 
the subject in that House. This was 
true ; but that noble earl ought torecollect, 
that if the public looked up to the deci- 
sion of that House on the present or 
any other subject, it was because they 
believed that their lordships took suffi- 
cient time to form an accurate opinion. 
He would take upon himself to assert that, 


no individual, though accustomed to the 


consideration of subjects of this nature, 
no merchant in the city of London, would 
say, that it was possible so to digest the 
evidence of this report in ten days, as to 
give an opinion upon it. How, then, 
could it be expected that their lordships, 
many of whom were altogether .unac- 
quainted with the subject, should make 
up minds so quickly—should come 
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so rapidly to a decision on questions of 
the most important nature ever submitted 
to the consideration of parliament? The 
noble earl had drawn a distinction between 
the consideration of the evidence and a 
decisive result ; but, for his part, he was 
at a loss to understand how any resolu- 
tions could be framed, that were to have 
no result, and to pledge their lordships 
to nothing. What he was afraid of was, 
that it was the intention of the noble 
lords opposite to pledge the House, in 
some way or another, to certain results 
of the committee, one of which was of a 
nature more novel than any thing that 
had ever entered into the of the 
wildest theorist. Ten days did not ap- 

ear to him a sufficient time for examin- 
ing the report, and if a course of preci- 
pitation was to be adopted on this occa- 
sion, their lordships would deprive their 
deliberations of that high character which 
they had hitherto held in the estimation of 
the public. 

Earl Grey had no expectation of being 
able to form a proper opinion on the re- 
port by Thursday se’nnight, and must 
once more appeal to the candour of the 
noble earl opposite for farther time. He 
was willing to allow the full truth of all 
that the noble earl had said as to the ad- 
vantage of discussion with respect to its 
effect on the public mind; but then, for 
that discussion to be useful, it must be 
the discussion of informed persons, not 
of men who were denied time for delibe- 
ration and refiexion. ‘The members of 
thecommittee, whohad been three months 
pursuing the investigation, might be ex- 
pected to come prepared to give an opi- 
nion; but was it reasonable to ask this of 
those who were as yet unacquainted with 
the subject?) Where was the necessity 
for so much haste ? 

Lord Redesdale understood that it was 
not meant that the general discussion of 
the subject should take place on the day 
chosen by his noble friend, but merely 
that an opportunity should then be afforded 
for comparing what was proposed to be 
done with the evidence, and of considering 
how far the evidence supported what was 
stated in the report. n that case, it 
would probably be found most convenient 
merely to move the intended resolutions, 
aud appoint a future day for their consi- 
deration. 

Earl Grey intimated, that he should be 
perfectly satisfied if it was only meant to 
open the discussion on this day fortnight, 
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and afterwards, to fix a day for the dis- 
cussion of the resolutions. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred in 
the opinion that it might be advisable for 
his noble friend to open the subject to 
their lordships some days previous to this 
day fortnight; but that day was the latest 
he could contemplate for the general dis- 
cussion of the resolutions. 

Earl Grey regarded the previous opening 
of the subject by the noble earl as of 
little value, if their lordships were to be 
limited to ten days for the consideration 
of the report. ‘The noble earl was master 
of his own day for his motion; but he 
now gave notice, that if a farther time 
was not allowed, he should as soon as the 
resolutions were proposed move to adjourn 
the debate to a future day. 

The consideration of the report was 
then fixed for this day se’nnight. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 7. 

Grann Ducny or Bapen.] Mr. 
Sinclair said, that he was desirous on 
this occasion to put a question to the 
noble Jord, which he had been prevented, 
by want of a proper opportunity, from 
asking at an earlier period. It related to 
a transaction which had excited consider- 
able interest, not only in this country, 
but throughout the whole of Europe. 
A treaty had been entered into between 
the courts of Munich and Vienna, for 
effecting, in behalf of the former, an 
eventual dismemberment of the grand 
duchy of Baden; and it was understood 
that this arrangement had received the 
sanction of several other powers. In 
order to avert this calamity from his sub- 
jects, the late grand duke of Baden 
executed a formal deed of settlement, 
by which he declared his dominions to be 
indivisible, and called to the succession a 
regular series of heirs. He (Mr. S.) 
therefore wished to know from the noble 
lord, whether this solemn act had been 
considered and recognised by the congress 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and whether the courts 
which had entered into a conspiracy for 
despoiling a defenceless ally, had been 
induced to renounce this unjustifiable 
design ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that if the 
hon. member would wait until the treaties 
connected with the territorial arrange- 
nients of Europe were before the House, 
he would be better enabled to form an 
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opinion on this subject. In the mean 
time, he could assure him, that no such 
communication as he had alluded to, was 
made to the congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Erectors Oatus Bitte] Mr. W. 
Williams rose to move the second reading 
of this bill. After every consideration 
that he had been able to give the mea- 
sure, he felt assured that his bill went nei- 
ther to alter the mode by which members 
were seated in that House, to impair the 
rights of individuals, nor to disturb any 
species of property. Its object was solely 
to make that illegal which was acknow- 
ledged to be prima facie fraudulent, and 
to extend to boroughs the same principle 
which was so salutary in the election of 
representatives for counties. It demanded 
that a legal consideration should have 
been paid, and that the party voting should 
have actually the freehold in his posses- 
sion. The fraudulent practice of split- 
ting freeholds first took place in the reign 
of Charles the 2nd, at the period of the 
Popish plot, when the Presbyterians, in- 
flamed with deadly animosities against the 
Papists, introduced, for political purposes, 
that practice ; but its introduction was 
considered by the highest authorities of 
that day as illegal and unconstitutional ; 
and on a cause tried at Kingston before 
lord chief justice Pemberton, that learned 
judge declared it to be a practice con- 
trary to the principles of the common 
law, and subversive of the purity and 
dignity of parliament. In the reign of 
James the 2d, the practice was renewed, 
as a means of enabling that monarch to 
effect his favourite object of restoring 
Popery. Thus it was that the two parties, 
with objects so opposite, had recourse to 
the same fraud to accomplish their re- 
spective ends. ‘The evil had so much in- 
creased, that in one county, on the eve of 
an election, 500 fictitious and fraudulent 
freeholders were made. The Act of Anne 
checked its progress, and since the pass- 
ing of the 19th of George the 2nd, he be- 
lieved there was no instance of any of 
these occasional and fraudulent votes 
being allowed at elections for counties. 
Why, then, should such a practice be 
tolerated for boroughs? On what prin- 
ciple could a distinction be made? And 
yet no man could deny that the practice 
existed in these places to a considerable 
extent. It might be said in answer, that 
it was open to the party complaining to 
prove such votes fraudulent before a se- 
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lect committee of that House. The hon. 
member then proceeded to state circum- 
stances within his own knowledge some 
years ago, to prove that such a mode of 
redress was inefficient. With the greatest 
respect for the House of Commons, the 
guardians of the liberty of the people, 
he must say that election committees fre- 
quently came to a decision not consonant 
to the law of the land. Was he wrong in 
trying to get rid of such practices? Was 
he wrong in trying to establish as a prin- 
ciple, that all who voted at elections 
should have bona fide votes? The remedy 
which he proposed was not new. There 
was some approach to it in the reign of 
Anne, and there were two acts of George 
the 2nd, which got rid of the evil as far as 
counties, and towns which were counties 
in themselves, were concerned. His ob- 
ject was to extend the operation of those 
acts to every borough in the kingdom. 
Who would say that such a proposition 
was adverse to the constitution, or to the 
principles of law? He knew there were 
persons who thought that there was some- 
thing peculiar in what were called burgage 
tenures, which ought to exempt them 
from the operation of his bill. He really 
could not understand why they should be 
so exempted. Why should members of 
parliament be returned in any place by 
illegal means? Let the legislature, how- 
ever, expressly declare that, and he should 
be satisfied. For himself, he thought those 
burgage tenures the greatest blemish in 
the constitution, and subversive of the 
tights of the people. It could not be ex- 
pected, therefore, that with such an opi- 
nion he should introduce the exemption 
in the bill, but if the bill were allowed to 
go into a committee, and the sense of the 
committee should appear to be in favour of 
taking the burgage tenures out of the ope- 
ration of the bill, he would not oppose it. 
The oath that he proposed was not a new 
one. By the 25th of the king, an oath 
was prescribed, of which that which he 
now proposed was only analteration. All 
that he wanted was, that the oath should 
state distinctly, in virtue of what right the 
individual taking it was about to vote. At 
the present moment when the public mind 
was so much agitated on the question of 
parliamentary reform, he intreated the 
House to consider what a support and 
what a handle they would give by the re- 
jection of such a measure to those who, 
under the pretence of reform, wished to 
overturn the constitution. Although he 
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objected to all speculative and wild 
schemes, he gloried in being a parlia- 
mentary reformer to a certain extent, so 
that the people should have their due in- 
fluence, and the prerogative its fair weight. 
In conclusion, he entreated the House not 
to reject a bill which would remedy a 
great evil, and was founded solely upon 
a practical view of necessary amelioration. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert complimented the 
hon. member on the bold and manly man- 
ner in which he had treated the subject ; 
and which rendered it, on the first view of 
the question, difficult to see what objec- 
tion there could be to the adoption of the 
bill. The bill purported not to make an 
alteration in the existing law of the land, 
but only to render it more effectual. To 
one provision of it, indeed, he saw no ob- 
jection, namely, that which required every 
proprietor of a house or other property 
coming to vote at elections, to state the 
particulars of his right, the nature of the 
tenements on which it was founded, the 
locus in quo, and so forth. But his objec- 
tions to other parts of it were most de- 
cided, for the bill in fact went to an entire 
subversion of one essential part of the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. He alluded to 
the most material and radical alteration it 
intended to make in the rights of voters in 
burgage tenure boroughs. It was known 
that according to the present practice, 
any one possessed of burgage tenure pro- 
perty to a sufficient extent, was permitted 
to give his vote, without the qualification 
of having been in possession a certain 
time before. Now, the bill went to make 
that qualification necessary. ‘The hon. 
gentleman said, very candidly, he had a 
dislike to that mode of exercising the 
elective franchise. He (Mr. Gilbert), 
however, undoubtedly looked —_ it as 
one of the essentials of our excellent con- 
stitution He contended, that that assem- 
bly did virtually represent the people of 
England, and that the interests of all 
classes were there effectually protected. 
But he thought it one of its principal ex- 
cellencies, that, while it represented the 
people, it never yet consisted of a direct 
delegation from the whole body of the 
people. It was not possible that such a 
House—a House composed of delegates 
from all the nation—could co-exist with 
the remaining branches of the constitu- 
tion, unless it were to be kept in awe and 
order by a military force. He was per- 
suaded either that the execution would 
prevail by means of a military force, or 
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that the delegated body would overthrow 
the monarchy. Foreigners and theoretical 
writers were fond of imagining that there 
was a balance in our constitution of parts 
opposite in views and interests. Such a 
balance he esteemed wholly visionary, or 
if there was any balance, it was to be 
found in the elements of the House itself ; 
and he asserted, that the balance was ef- 
fected through that part of the represen- 
tation which came trom the boroughs in 
question. He supposed that, after the 
strong manner in which the hon. gentle- 
man had expressed himself of burgage 
tenures, as that they were a scandal and 
a disgrace to the country, he would 
scarcely give up the provisions of his bill 
which respected them. Unless, however, 
the hon. gentleman would consent to take 
away the provisions to which he referred, 
he thought he should best discharge his 
duty by taking the sense of the House 
on the motion. He begged leave to 
repeat, that he did not object to that 
clause of the Bill which called on an 
elector to explain the foundation of the 
right on which he wished to vote, though, 
perhaps, it would be difficult to say how 
far it was applicable to burgage tenures ; 
and certainly it would be embarrassing 
for the tenant in all cases to say whether 
he tendered his vote in right of freehold 
or burgage tenure tenements. Undoubt- 
edly, all the objectionable parts to which 
he had adverted, might be removed in the 
committee, and he therefore trusted the 
hon. member would declare whether, if 
the House agreed to the motion, he would 
consent to introduce such amendments as- 
he had hinted at. 

Mr. Williams said, that thinking as he 
did of burgage tenures, it could not be 
expected that he should himself exempt 
them from the operation of the bill; but 
if in a committee the sense of the House 
should be adverse to that part of the bill, 
they might deal with it as they thought 
proper. 

Mr. Brand maintained, that the system 
of nomination was one of the greatest blots 
on the constitution. He thought the hon. 
mover’s proposition perfectly fair. Let 
the bill go into a committee, and then let 
the hon. member for Bodmin propose to 
take the nomination boroughs out of the 
operation of the bill. Besides, it should 
be considered, that the provisions of the 
bill were applicable to other descriptions 
of franchise besides burgage tenures, to 
the correction of the irregularities attend« 
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ant on which he supposed the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had nv objection. It was, 
in his opinion, the duty of the House to 
go into a committee on the bill as a de- 
claration of general law; and it would 
then be for the hon. gentleman to point 
out what he thought ought to be the ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if the Bill was 
to pass, they were to assume a defect 
existing in the law, which it was not at all 
clear was so. At common law, occa- 
sionality, if made out, was decisive against 
the right of voting. His objection was, 
that that being so, it was not prudent to 
introduce a doubt respecting it, and, hy a 
side-wind, to make a material alteration in 
the existing law regarding the exercise of 
the elective franchise. ‘The bill enacted, 
that a person claiming to vote in right of 
a freehold should not be permitted to do 
so, unless he made a declaration, that he 
had been in possession a certain time be- 
fore. ~ He objected to that enactment, 
because he thought it was law already. 
‘The question was, was it prudent to make 
that law in the case of burgage tenure, 
which was law in the case of freehold ? He 
thought the Bill unnecessary. When it 
was said that occasionality was against the 
general law of the land, he was aware, 
it might be urged, that that was not so, 
as the legislature had, at no very distant 

eriod, interfered, and enacted laws against 
it. But all the legislature did was, to ex- 
plain the law, and supply certain defi- 
ciencies. Voting on burgage tenure pro- 
perty, in the mode referred to, had been 
so long acquiesced in, that it now formed 
a part of the law of the land. The learned 
member then moved, as an amendment, 
‘¢ That the bill be read a second time this 
day six months.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow maintained, that 
the learned mover of the amendment had 
been inconsistent with himself, having 
first argued that the bill was unnecessary, 
and then admitted that parts of it might 
be made the subject of a separate mea- 
sure. He would support the bill, on the 
ground that it only called on the voters 
to give certain criteria, in order to afford 
the means of ascertaining whether or not 
the general principle of the law against 
occasionality had been violated. 

The question being put, “ That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: Ayes 46. Noes 127. 
The second reading of the bill was then 
put off for six months. 
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New Posr Orrice.] On the motion 
for going into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. &. Gordon desired, betore the 
Speaker left the chair, to put a few ques- 
tions to an hon. friend of his opposite, re- 
lative to the New Post Office. There had 
been already expended, in preparing the 
site of that edifice, the sum of 238,000/. 
—a sum of such magnitude, that during 
the last parliament he had called the at- 
tion of the House, or if not of the House, 
at least of the country, to it. This 
scheme, which, on its first agitation, had 
been a mighty favourite with the hon. 
secretary of the treasury, though he had 
now perhaps repented of it, had been ori- 
ginally brought forward in the year 1814, 
just one year before the system of economy 
commenced. The questions which he 
wished to ask, referred to the manner in 
which the 238,000/. had been expended 


' for the ornament, accommodation, and 


convenience of the city, and the estimate 
of the expenses which were hereafter to 
be incurred. He had heard that the 
city of London was to pay one-third of 
the whole expense; but that was totally 
impossible. The only way in which they 
could attempt to do it, would be by the 
duties on coal and on wines, or by taking 
from the Orpban fund. That plan, how- 
ever, would also be insufficient; so that 
he had no doubt that not merely the sum 
of 238,000/, already expended, but also 
158,000/. which he heard was to be ex- 
pended, would come out of the pockets 
of the people. He would also call the 
attention oF the House to the manner in 
which the edifice had been ordered to be 
constructed. The secretary of the trea- 
sury and the chancellor of the exchequer 
had assured the House, on proposing the 
measure to its notice, that there should 
be a fair competition among architects 
for its plan; that there should be no 
favoritism, no partiality in the selection 
of the plan; in short, that there should 
be no job in the execution of it. In ad- 
dition to this assurance, there was the 
report of one of their own committee con- 
taining a similar declaration. Such were 
the declarations of the first advisers of this 
scheme; and he therefore thought, that 
he was only seconding their intentions in 
preventing the erection of this new build- 
ing from degenerating into a job. Now, 
he had heard that the architect of the 
post-office had sent in a plan to the se- 
eretary of the treasury, and that the se- 
cretary of the treasury had transmitted it 
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objected to all speculative and wild 
schemes, he gloried in being a parlia- 
mentary reformer to a certain extent, so 
that the people should have their due in- 
fluence, and the prerogative its fair weight. 
In conclusion, he entreated the House not 
to reject a bill which would remedy a 
great evil, and was founded solely upon 
a practical view of necessary amelioration. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert complimented the 
hon. member on the bold and manly man- 
ner in which he had treated the subject ; 
and which rendered it, on the first view of 
the question, difficult to see what objec- 
tion there could be to the adoption of the 
bill. The bill purported not to make an 
alteration in the existing law of the land, 
but only to render it more effectual. To 
one provision of it, indeed, he saw no ob- 
jection, namely, that which required every 
proprietor of a house or other property 
coming to vote at elections, to state the 
particulars of his right, the nature of the 
tenements on which it was founded, the 
locus in quo, and so forth. But his objec- 
tions to other parts of it were most de- 
cided, for the bill in fact went to an entire 
subversion of one essential part of the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. He alluded to 
the most material and radical alteration it 
intended to make in the rights of voters in 
burgage tenure boroughs. It was known 
that according to the present practice, 
any one possessed of burgage tenure pro- 
perty to a sufficient extent, was permitted 
to give his vote, without the qualification 
of having been in possession a certain 
time before. Now, the bill went to make 
that qualification necessary. The hon. 
gentleman said, very candidly, he had a 
dislike to that mode of exercising the 
elective franchise. He (Mr. Gilbert), 
however, undoubtedly looked upon it as 
one of the essentials of our excellent con- 
stitution He contended, that that assem- 
bly did virtually represent the people of 
England, and that the interests of all 
classes were there effectually protected. 
But he thought it one of its principal ex- 
cellencies, that, while it represented the 
people, it never yet consisted of a direct 
delegation from the whole body of the 
people. It was not possible that such a 
House—a House composed of delegates 
from all the nation—could co-exist with 
the remaining branches of the constitu- 
tion, unless it were to be kept in awe and 
order by a military force. He was per- 
suaded either that the execution would 
prevail by means of a military force, or 
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that the delegated body would overthrow 
the monarchy. Foreigners and theoretical 
writers were fond of imagining that there 
was a balance in our constitution of parts 
opposite in views and interests. Such a 
balance he esteemed wholly visionary, or 
if there was any balance, it was to be 
found in the elements of the House itself ; 
and he asserted, that the balance was ef- 
fected through that part of the represen- 
tation which came from the boroughs in 
question. He supposed that, after the 
strong manner in which the hon. gentle- 
man had expressed himself of burgage 
tenures, as that they were a scandal and 
a disgrace to the country, he would 
scarcely give up the provisions of his bill 
which respected them. Unless, however, 
the hon. gentleman would consent to take 
away the provisions to which he referred, 
he thought he should best discharge his 
duty by taking the sense of the House 
on the motion. He begged leave to 
repeat, that he did not object to that 
clause of the Bill which called on an 
elector to explain the foundation of the 
right on which he wished to vote, though, 
perhaps, it would be difficult to say how 
far it was applicable to burgage tenures ; 
and certainly it would be embarrassing 
for the tenant in all cases to say whether 
he tendered his vote in right of freehold 
or burgage tenure tenements. Undoubt- 
edly, all the objectionable parts to which 
he had adverted, might be removed in the 
committee, and he therefore trusted the 
hon. member would declare whether, if 
the House agreed to the motion, he would 
consent to introduce such amendments as- 
he had hinted at. 

Mr. Williams said, that thinking as he 
did of burgage tenures, it could not be 
expected that he should himself exempt 
them from the operation of the bill; but 
if in a committee the sense of the House 
should be adverse to that part of the bill, 
they might deal with it as they thought 
proper. 

Mr. Brand maintained, that the system 
of nomination was one of the greatest blots 
on the constitution. He thought the hon. 
mover’s proposition perfectly fair. Let 
the bill go into a committee, and then let 
the hon. member for Bodmin propose to 
take the nomination boroughs out of the 
operation of the bill. Besides, it should 
be considered, that the provisions of the 
bill were applicable to other descriptions 
of franchise besides burgage tenures, to 
the correction of the irregularities attends 
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ant on which he supposed the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had nv objection. It was, 
in his opinion, the duty of the House to 
go into a committee on the bill as a de- 
claration of general law; and it would 
then be for the hon. gentleman to point 
out what he thought ought to be the ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if the Bill was 
to pass, they were to assume a defect 
existing in the Jaw, which it was not at all 
clear was so. At common law, occa- 
sionality, if made out, was decisive against 
the right of voting. His objection was, 
that that being so, it was not prudent to 
introduce a doubt respecting it, and, hy a 
side-wind, to make a materia) alteration in 
the existing law regarding the exercise of 
the elective franchise. ‘The bill enacted, 
that a person claiming to vote in right of 
a freehold should not be permitted to do 
so, unless he made a declaration, that he 
had been in possession a certain time be- 
fore.~ He objected to that enactment, 
because he thought it was law already. 
The question was, was it prudent to make 
that law in the case of burgage tenure, 
which was law in the case of freehold ? He 
thought the Bill unnecessary. When it 
was said that occasionality was against the 
general law of the land, he was aware, 
it might be urged, that that was not so, 
as the legislature had, at no very distant 

eriod, interfered, and enacted laws against 
it. But all the legislature did was, to ex- 
plain the law, and supply certain defi- 
ciencies. Voting on burgage tenure pro- 
perty, in the mode referred to, had been 
so long acquiesced in, that it now formed 
a part of the Jaw of the land. The learned 
member then moved, as an amendment, 
‘* That the bill be read a second time this 
day six months.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow maintained, that 
the learned mover of the amendment had 
been inconsistent with himself, having 
first argued that the bill was unnecessary, 
and then admitted that parts of it might 
be made the subject of a separate mea- 
sure. He would support the bill, on the 
ground that it only called on the voters 
to give certain criteria, in order to afford 
the means of ascertaining whether or not 
the general principle of the law against 
occasionality had been violated. 

The question being put, “ That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: Ayes 46. Noes 127, 
The second reading of the bill was then 
put off for six months. 
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New Posr Orrice.] On the motion 
for going into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. &. Gordon desired, before the 
Speaker left the chair, to put a few ques- 
tions to an hon. friend of his opposite, re- 
lative to the New Post Office. There had 
been already expended, in preparing the 
site of that edifice, the sum of 238,000/. 
—a sum of such magnitude, that during 
the last parliament he had called the at- 
tion of the House, or if not of the House, 
at least of the country, to it. This 
scheme, which, on its first agitation, had 
been a mighty favourite with the bon. 
secretary of the treasury, though he had 
now perhaps repented of it, had been ori- 


| ginally brought forward in the year 1814, 


just one year before the system of economy 
commenced. The questions which he 
wished to ask, referred to the manner in 
which the 238,000/. had been expended 
for the ornament, accommodation, and 
convenience of the city, and the estimate 
of the expenses which were hereafter to 
be incurred. He had heard that the 
city of London was to pay one-third of 
the whole expense; but that was totally 
impossible. The only way in which they 
could attempt to do it, would be by the 
duties on coal and on wines, or by taking 
from the Orphan fund, That plan, how- 
ever, would also be insufficient; so that 
he had no doubt that not merely the sum 
of 238,000, already expended, but also 
158,000/. which he heard was to be ex- 
pended, would come out of the pockets 
of the people. He would also call the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which the edifice had been ordered to be 
constructed. The secretary of the trea- 
sury and the chancellor of the exchequer 
had assured the House, on proposing the 
measure to its notice, that there should 
be a fair competition among architects 
for its plan; that there should be no 
favoritism, no partiality in the selection 
of the plan; in short, that there should 
be no job in the execution of it. In ad- 
dition to this assurance, there was the 
report of one of their own committee con- 
taining a similar declaration. Such were 
the declarations of the first advisers of this 
scheme; and he therefore thought, that 
he was only seconding their intentions in 
reventing the erection of this new build- 
ing from degenerating into a job. Now, 
he had heard that the architect of the 
post-office had sent in a plan to the se- 
eretary of the treasury, and that the se- 
cretary of the treasury had transmitted it 
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for their approval to the commissioners 
of the board of works. He did not say 
that this was fact, but he wished to know 
whether the competition of architects was 
no longer to be allowed. 

Mr. Lushington stated, that until all 
the buildings were pulled down on which 
the new post-office was to be erected, it 
was quite useless to take any plan into 
consideration. Preparatory steps had 
lately been taken to promote a competi- 
tion of architects. When it was recol- 
lected that 7 or 800 individuals were to 
be accommodated in the new office, the 
selection of a plan ought not to be made 
in a hasty manner. He could inform his 
hon. friend, that what he had chosen to 
denominate a job, would be not more an 
ornament than an accommodation to the 


city. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that 
whatever money might be wanted for the 
new post-office, ought very properly to be 
defrayed by the public, as it was an ab- 
solute convenience for the carrying on of 
business. The city of London would pay 
10,500/. a year towards this expense as 
long as the orphan duty remained. 

Sir J. Newport said, the best mode of 
producing a good plan would be by 
exciting a free and fair competition of 
artists. 

Mr. Lushington had no hesitation in 
promising that that would be done. 


Army Estimates. ] The House having 
gone into a Committee of Supply, 

Lord Palmerston said, in rising to move 
the Army Estimates for the present year, 
he should not trespass long on the atten- 
tion of the House. The report of the 
committee of finance on this subject was 
so full, and so minute in its details, as to 
leave very little to state by the person 
who brought forward the estimates. 
Upon a general view of the numbers of 
the army for the present year, as com- 
pared with the number of men voted last 
year taking, in the first instance, the per- 
manent establishments of the two years, 
and leaving out the troops in India and in 
France, there would be found a diminu- 
tion of 9,800 or in round numbers of 
10,000 men. Upon a general view of the 
whole of the estimates of last year and the 
present year, there appeared to be a di- 
minution in the — year of 26,042 
men. This was the amount of the reduc- 
tion of force which had actually been 
effected since the estimate of last year. 
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From this diminution of numbers the 
House might be led to expect a consider- 
able diminution of expense; but the 
House would recollect, that the expense 
of the troops employed in France was 
chiefly defrayed out of the contributions 
received from France; and that on their 
return to this country, after the allied 
troops had withdrawn from France, the 
pensions and half-pay of the officers 
necessarily became a burthen on this 
country. He should state to the 
committee the amount of the increase 
and decrease in the estimates of the 
ordinary services of the army in the pre- 
sent year compared with the last:—The 
increase in 1819 amounted to 362,194. 
7s. 9d. The decrease to 273,591. 9s. 4d. 
Leaving an increase for 1819 of 88,834/. 
18s. 5d. In point of fact, however, there 
was only an increase of 58,000/. In the 
charge of the present year there was 
included 203,254/. 11s. the charge for 
the reductions of the regiments intended 
to be disbanded in the course of the year. 
The whole of this charge, however, was 
not of a temporary nature, for a part of 
it would continue after the reductions 
had taken place. After allowing, how- 
ever, 58,000/. for half-pay and Chelsea 
pensions, the remainder would be a sav- 
ing to the country; and it was to be re- 
collected that this sum of 58,000/., the 
amount of the pay and pensions for the 
present year, would merge progressively 
into the reductions. If we looked at the 
whole expense of the establishments in- 
cluded in the estimates, and those in- 
cluded in the estimates of last year, 
there would be founda decrease of 763,000/. 
But this of course included the army in 
France and the army in India, which 
could be considered a saving to this coun- 
try. But then it was proper to view this, 
not merely with refertnce to the expense, 
but also with a view to the diminution of 
the patronage and influence of the Crown ; 
and in this point of view a reduction of 
763,000/. from our expenditure was of 
very considerable importance. It was 
not necessary for him to go minutely into 
the causes and amount of the differences 
between the ordinary services of the 
army in 1818 and 1819, as a very full 
statement on this subject would be found 
in an appendix to the report of the fi- 
nance committee. In the first class, 
which comprised the whole of the active 
and effective army of the country, the 
land forces, the staff, the public depart- 
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ments, medicines, and yeomanry corps. 
In this first class there was a decrease of 
272,000/., as compared with last year. 
On the land forces there was a decrease 
of 263,000/. produced by the reduction 
of 9,800 men. On the staff there was an 
increase of 2,236/. But it was proper to 
state, that this increase did not arise from 
that part of the staff called the military ; 
for there was one general officer less this 

ear than in the last. The increase arose 
in the medical staff. When government 
first revised the medical staff some years 
ago, it was but justice to state, that the 
reductions ordered on the medical staff, 
appeared to the head of the medical de- 
partment greater than he thought neces- 
sary. But it was thought advisable by 
the government to carry the reductions 
into effect, and 40 leave it to the com- 
manding officers of the different stations 
to ask for an augmentation if it should 
be found necessary. Accordingly, various 
representations had been made by the 
commanding officers on foreign stations, 
in consequence of which augmentations 
had been ordered, which occasioned the 
increase of 2,236/. In the allowance to 
the principal officers of the several public 
departments there was an increase of 
4004/. But this increase arose chiefly 
from 10001. for clerks employed in conse- 
quence of a temporary pressure of busi- 
ness, and from additions of 8211. 5s. 6d. 
the grant of allowances to the deputy- 

aymasters lately employed with the army 
in France, on the disbanding of that army. 
The increase of 4004/. might be said to 
consist of three branches. —First, tem- 
porary charges; secondly, half-pay in 
consequence of reductions; and thirdly, 
the transfer from the extraordinaries of 
1,700/. the charge of the military branch 
of the public departments in Ireland. 
Under the head of medicines, there was a 
diminution of 8,600/. This was occa- 
sioned by the return of the army from 
France, by which the medical stores of 
that army were made available. On the 
volunteer corps there was a diminution 
of 1,872/. This arose from the diminu- 
tion in the charge for the Irish volunteers ; 
for, in the English establishment, there 
was a small increase, in consequence of 
the augmentation voted last year to the 
yeomanry cavalry of this country. Tak- 
ing together the various sums of increase 
and decrease, there remained a diminu- 
tion on the first class of 272,000/. With 
respect to the second class, it was not 
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necessary for him to enter into any par- 
ticulars now. The expense of the troops 
in India, as the House knew, were charged 
on the India company; for though it was 
charged in the first instance on this coun- 
try, it was ultimately paid by the East 
India company. In the third class, which 
comprised the half-pay, pensions, &c. 
there was a considerable increase. Inthe 
military college, one of the heads, there 
was a diminution of 340/. In the item 
of garrisons there was an increase, as 
compared with last year, of 2597. Inthe 
article of pay for retired officers and un- 
attached officers there was a decrease of 
5,371. In the charge for half-pay and 
military allowances to reduced officers, 
there was an increase ef 87,398/. This 
increase arose from the reductions which 
had taken place. In the half-pay of the 
foreign corps however, there was a dimi- 
nution of 6,635/. In the charges for 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals there 
was an increase of 121,325/. But this 
sum could not properly be considered all 
increase; for 30,000/. was taken in 1818 
from the unclaimed shares of prize money, 
in aid of the charge of out-pensioners, 
and none was taken in the present year ; 
and 14,257/. 18s. was taken last year from 
the poundage on out-pensions, making to- 
gether 44,000/.; so that the real increase 
was only 77,000/. In the military asylum 
there was an increase of 3,631/.; but this 
arose entirely from the increase in the 
price of provisions which were supplied 
by contract. In the widows’ pensions 
there was an increase of 5,247/. In 
the compassionate list there was an in- 
crease of 6,726/. In the superannuation 
allowances there was an increase of 2,965/. 
arising from the reductions which had 
been in the establishments in the com- 
mencement of the year. It might be sa- 
tisfactory to the House, on stating this 
increase, to know what had been the ef- 
fect of the reductions which had taken 
place in the official establishments in the 
years 1816, 17, 18, and 19.—The reduc- 
tions, on the whole, were 24,954/. from 
which the retired allowances fell to be 
deducted, leaving a saving of 11,262/. 
There was this farther consideration, that 
the appointments having been abolished, 
the remaining expense would only conti- 
nue during the life of the persons enjoy- 
ing the allowances. He wished, before 


proposing any resolution to the House, to . 


draw their attention to that part of the 
Report of the Committee which related to 
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the proportions between the charges for 
the active and the charges for the in- 
active heads of service. The whole of the 
estimates for the present year amounted 
to 6,379,5481.—Of this sum, the charge 
for the effective part of the army amount- 
ed to 3,503,337/. leaving 2,876,210/. for 
pensions and other charges. In calling 
the attention of the House to this, it was 
far from being his intention to insinuate, 
that that part of our expenditure was 
either improperly or unfairly incurred. 
The pensions were first, for those officers 
whose professional prospects were closed 
by the very victories they had achieved ; 
and next, for officers and men crippled in 
the service ; and Jastly, for the + of 
officers fallen in the service. These were 
claims that he was sure a British House 
of Commons would always be led to re- 
spect. He knew how averse the House 
and the country were to all manner of 
charges, however trifling in amount, of 
which they did not see the justice or the 
necessity ; but expenses necessary*to the 
national honour and character, however 
heavy, were always willingly borne. With 
respect to the charges for the active and 
effective part of the army, he should pro- 
ceed to state the effect of the reductions 
effected in the last two years. If they 
compared the permanent force remaining 
after all the reductions effected, with the 
force on foot—in the beginning of 1817 
there would be found a reduction of 
41,298 men, and a decrease of charge of 
1;336,000/. If they went back one year 
farther, and compared the army after the 
reductions with the amount of the esti- 
mates of 1816, the reductions would be 
62,982 men, and the decrease of charge, 
after allowing for the increase of half pay, 
1,566,000/. Heshould not detain the 
House longer at present, but proceed to 
move the various Resolutions. |The no- 
ble lord then concluded with moving,— 
“That a sum, not exceeding 258,776/. 
lls. 2d. be granted to his majesty, to 
complete the sum required for defraying 
the charge of his majesty’s land forces, 
for service in Great Britain, and on the 
stations abroad (excepting the regiments 
employed in the territorial possessions of 
the East India company), from the 25th 
of Dec. 1818 to the 24th of Dec. 1819, 
both inclusive, being 365 days.” 

- Colonel Davies conceived that a saving 
might be effected in the estimates of 
120,000/. It was not-his intention to en- 
ter into any detail on the subjectnow; he 
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should merely observe, that the saving 
might be effected by reducing two regi- 
ments of cavalry and a certain number of 
regiments of infantry, and retaining the 
reduced troops in the other regiments. 
By reducing three regiments of cavalry, 
without affecting their. effective force, a 
saving of 50,000/. would be produced. 
By the reduction of 15 battalions of infan- 
try, a saving of 90,000/. might be effected. 
He should not now take the sense of the 
House on the subject; but when the re- 
port was brought up, he should move, 
that 120,000/. less than the sum then 
mentioned be granted. He could not 
help expressing his astonishment at the 
increase of the staff, and particularly when 
he compared the staff of Ireland with that 
of this country. In England, Scotland, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, there were seven 
general officers, exclusive of the comman- 
der in chief, and the heads of departments. 
In Ireland, there were no fewer than 
eleven general officers. The smaller staff 
was attached to the larger force. In this 
country there were 25,000 men, while in 
Ireland there were only between 17 and 
18,000. He really uid not see what call- 
ed for this increase. The detection of 
smugglers was not a duty on which gene- 
ral officers could be employed. With 
respect to the military college, as far as 


| he knew, it was of very little use. He 


himself was at the military college before 
he entered the army. We were then at 
war, and there was a constant drain from 
it for the army. Then,~however, the 
number of cadets were only about 200, 
whereas now there were upwards of 300. 
What necessity was there for such a num- 
ber of cadets, when there were so many 
officers on half pay who had a claim to be 
restored to the service before the recep- 
tion of a single cadet? These young men 
were kept there at a considerable expense 
to themselves. It seemed to him as ifa 
pretence only was wanted for keeping up 
this enormous establishment. He should 
not, however, enter farther into the sub- 
ject at present, but when the report was 
brought up he should show how the sav- 
ing-of 120,000/. might be made, and pro- 
pose a deduction to that amount from the 
estimates. 

Mr. Hume said, that the objections he 
had to make on the present occasion to 
some parts of the military estimates, would 
not, he hoped, be considered as in any 
way reflecting on the army. No man in 
the House was more sensible of the merit 
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of the army, and of their gallant and glo- 
rious exertions to place this country in 
the high and commanding position in 
which it now stood. It had defended our 
rights in the most perilous times, and 
raised the glory of the country in an un- 
exampled degree; but, on the present oc- 
casion, he had a duty to perform, as a 
member of the House, which was para- 
mount to every other, to endeavour to 
lessen, if proenne> all unnecessary ex- 
penses to the nation in its present condi- 
tion. He thought, that, after the ex- 
emplary patience with which the people 
of this country had borne the great ex- 
penses of a long-continued war, they had 
a right, now that we were at peace, to 
expect such a reduction of the expences, 
as could be made without diminishing the 
force actually necessary for the safety and 
protection of the state. He was not one 
of those who thought a standing army 
should be entirely disbanded in time of 
peace; but he considered it important, 
that it should be as small as possible, and 
regulated only by the exigency of the 
times, not by comparison with times of 
war, and of extraordinary exertions. As 
to the numerical force proposed to be 
kept up, he thought it too great, but he 
should not offer any opinion as to what 
oughttobe theexactnumber. Hethought, 
that in considering the number, reference 
should be had to the amount of former 
peace establishments, to the circumstances 
in which the world is placed as to the 
distant nempers of war, and not by com- 
parison with what force had been main- 
tained during the three past years; and 
he must say that in the present state of 
the country 3,503,337/. appeared to be a 
large sum for the efficient troops of a 
peace establishment. Highly as he re- 
spected the noble lord, the chairman of 
the finance committee which had laid a 
report on the estimates of the army for 
this year on the table of the House, he 
could not agree with the noble secretary 
at war, in the eulogium passed on the 
noble lord and on the labours of the com- 
mittee on this occasion. He bad to offer 
an opinion, certainly with great diffidence, 
but he believed that it was an opinion very 
generally adopted, that thefinance commit- 
tee had not on the presentoccasion fulfilled 
the expectations which were entertained 
_ of it. Their report on the table, as far 

as he could judge, was only a compilation 
and comparison of returns and accounts, 
which had been laid before the House, as 
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called for from the public offices, and which 
any accountant might have easily pre- 
pared. The comparison of the establish- 
ment, and expense of the present year had 
been made as between those of 1817 and 
1818, and in some of the establishments 
between those of the year 1814, a year of 
the greatest exertions this or any country 
had ever made in war, and which he 
believed could ever again be equalled. 
He had expected, that the Committee, in 
considering a proper military establish- 
ment for the fourth year of peace, would 
have had reference to the peace establish- 
ment of 1792, and not to a comparison 
with the estimates of 1814, or 1818. He 
was well aware, that we could scarcely 
expect to return to the military establish- 
ment of 1792, but he had no hesitation in 
saying, that we ought to approximate as 
near to it as possible, as the finance com- 
mittee of 1817 had recommended. The 
finance committee of the year in their re- 
port state, that they avoid giving any opi- 
nion upon the numerical amount of the 
army, for the reasons given in the 
report upon the army estimates in 1817; 
and it was somewhat curious, on re- 
ference to that report, to find that that 
committee recommends an approxima- 
tion to the military establishments of 
1792, as absolutely necessary for the wel- 
fare of the country in the following words : 
«* Your committee, in making reference 
to the year 1792, desire to call the notice 
of the House to.the low establishments 
of the latter part of that year, which was 
deemed sufficient for all national purposes 
at that time in the contemplation of a long 
continuance of peace; and although many 
circumstances are materially changed by 
events which have subsequently taken 
place, so as to prevent any exact parallel 
from being drawn between the two cases, 
especially in the amount of pecuniary 
charge, yet they submit, that as near an 
approximation to the low scale of estab- 
lishment and expense, as may be found 
consistent with our more extended pos- 
sessions, and with the augmented rates of 
various fixed disbursements, would. be 
highly advantageous in relieving the bur- 
thens, and in supporting the public credit 
of the country.” He could not avoid 
observing, that the suggestions of the com- 
mittee of 1817 had not been attended to 
by the finance committee of this year in 
any one particular of the estimates, 
although they had referred to their report 
as an authority. He begged also to ob- 
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serve, that by the orders of this House to 
the finance committee, they were to con- 
sider and report “* What farther measures 
may be adopted for the relief of the 
country from any part of the said expen- 
diture, without detriment to the public 
interest ;” but in the whole of the report 
which the noble secretary at war had 
eulogized, there were no measures of that 
nature pointed out. He should only 
observe, that their report afforded a me- 
Jancholy prospect to the country, if there 
was to be no relief from the burthen of 
taxation, necessarily heavy in war, but 
which should be lessened by retrench- 
mentand economy, during the opportunity 
afforded by the return of peace. The 
noble lord stated a reduction in the 
amount of several items of the estimates 
as compared with those of last year, but 
there was also an increase in other items 
which rendered the total expense of this 
year greater than that of last year by 
88,512/.! This committee had to consider 
the total amount which the nation had to 
pay; and it appeared that no reduction had 
been made in the military expenditure in 
this year, as compared with 1818 and it was, 
therefore, a question as to the credit for 
economy which was due to government for 
their exertions. It was, indeed, a fact 
worthy the most serious attention of the 
committee, that, by the estimate of the 
finance committee, the expenditure for 
1820 would be, within a few hundreds, 
the same as for the past year. In 1818 
the amount was 6,494,290/.; in 1819 the 
estimate is 6,582,802/.; for 1820, the 
estimate is 6,496,700/. With an estimated 

ace establishment of that amount, it 

ehoved the committee to consider what 
reductions should be made, as he was sa- 
tisfied several might be effected with per- 
fect safety to the country. He should 
not detain the committee with any ob- 
servation on the number of troops, as the 
hon. member who had last spoken, in- 
tended to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to it; but in the expense of re- 
cruiting, and the amount of the staff, 
there was great room for reduction. The 
Military College presented itself as parti- 
cularly deserving the notice of the com- 
mittee. Its expense for this year being 
25,1731. He was aware that during the 
war, when we had 3 or 400,000 men in 
arms, the college on its present scale 
might be highly beneficial; but it be- 
came a question worthy the serious atten- 
tion of the committee, whether or not it 
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should’be continued on the same extensive 
scale, in the fourth year of peace, and with 
the prospect of its continuance. He had 
no hesitation in stating, that it ought to 
be very much reduced. It might be said, 
that the army was supplied with scientific 
officers from the college, and that it would 
be very bad policy to cut off that supply. 
Heshould prove tothe committee, thatsuch 
an assertion was in reality erroneous, and 
that the army neither had nor did derive 
that advantage from it which was gene- 
rally supposed. There were now 400 
cadets at the college, and as four years 
were required for their education, there 
should be one hundred a year supplied as 
officers for the army: But by a return 
now on the table, which he had moved for, 
it appeared, that in the three years pre- 
ceding January1819,only twenty-five a year 
had been supplied, making in the whole 
seventy-six es ta appointed from the Mi- 
litary College to commissions in the army, 
from Jan. 1816, to Jan. 1819; so that 
the country had paid for the education of 
these 25 cadets, upwards of 1,000/. each ; 
and 374 youths had been educated, in the 
expectation of obtaining commissions, and 
had been disappointed. He begged leave 
to read what the finance committee of 
1817 had reported to the House respectin 

the Military College which he neta, 
had remained so long unattended to: 
‘Your committee cannot however but 
question the expediency of continuing the 
establishment on its present extensive 
scale. They most heartily join in the 
feelings which would induce parliament 
to provide for the orphan children of 
those gallant men who have sacrificed 
their lives in the service of their country ; 
and also for the children of meritorious 
officers now actually serving, but if the 
whole number at present on the establish- 
ment are to be provided with commissions, 
it must unavoidably operate nearly to the 
exclusion of all other classes from the 
army. And your committee submit whe- 
ther such a system would not be in direct 
variance from what has hitherto been 
practised in this kingdom ; and whether it 
might not justly be considered as incon 
sistent with the spirit of the constitution. 
But if these young men cannot be pro- 
moted, it is almost superfluous to remark 
on the inexpediency, and eventual cruelty, 
of educating them for stations which they 
are not likely to fill, and of encouraging 
hopes that must be disappointed.” [ Hear. ] 
The next item upon which he should 
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make a few observations, was the half- 
pay list, amounting to 2,876,210/.; which 
although great, he was confident the 
nation would, under all its pressure, wil- 
lingly pay, as the reward of long and ardu- 
ous services in the defence of the state to 
deserving officers; but the great amount, 
and the distressed state of the finances of 
the country, rendered it the more neces- 
sary that it should not be encreased far- 
ther, by placing on it new pensioners, 
who had not served in the war. By a re- 
turn on the table made up to March last, 
it appeared that there were 1,663 captains, 
3,063 lieutenants, and 1,214 cornets and 
a on the half-pay list, of whom many 
would be glad to the army on vacan- 
cies occurring. It appeared that in the 
three years from January 1816 to 1819, 
there had been 720 gentlemen appointed 
to commissions in the army, of which 
number 294 had been appointed without 
purchase, (i. e. had their commission given 
to them) and in the same time, 294 of 
these cornets and ensigns had been placed 
on half-pay, at an expense of from 54/. to 
63/. a year; thereby creating an annuity 
of 16 or 17,000/. a year, which might 
have been entirely saved, by bringing offi- 
cers from the existing half-pay; and by 
that means there would have been a double 
saving, amounting to 35,0001. as the half- 
pay of the officer brought in full-pay 
would have been saved to the public. 
[Hear.] If the half-pay of the 598 
officers is calculated at twelve years pur- 
chase, there had been an unnecessary ex- 
pense created to the public of about 
400,000/., and which he contended ought 
to have been saved. It must be evident 
that some alteration must be made in this 
mode of proceeding, equally expensive 
and ruinous to the nation, as it was cruel 
and unjust to the officers on half-pay, who 
would have been most happy to have been 
placed on full-pay and actual service, in- 
stead of those new men who got the commis- 
sions, and were, as appears by the returns, 
soon afterwards placed on half-pay. He 
knew that it might be considered as an in- 
terference with the patronage of the illus- 
trious duke who presided over the army, 
but it seemed only equitable, that, while 
every one was suffering some priva- 
tions, and making some sacrifices, he 
should forbear to add to the burthens of 
the country as he had done, by giving 
yearly to one hundred persons, pensions 
of from 50/. to 60/. for life, by granting 
new commissions, while so many merito- 
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rious and tried officers were anxious to be 
employed. He trusted his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, who professed themselves anxious 
to adopt every means of economy, and 
which they had in many cases, he be- 
lieved, exercised with pain to themselves, 
would not allow so unreasonable a course 
of proceeding.—There was another head 
of expenditure to which he begged the 
attention of the Committee—The Royal 
Military Asylum, supported at an expense 
of 36,482/, Although that establishment 
might be considered proper during the 
extensive military exertions this country 
had made, he must express his strong 
doubts of the policy of continuing it on 
so extensive a scale in time of peace. At 
this particular time, when the country 
was suffering from over population, and 
when the grown-up population could 
scarcely get food, it appeared to him to 
be bad policy to encourage an increase of 
population from the army at so great an 
expense to the state. He thought the 
scale of the establishment should be much 
reduced, though by degrees. He should 
not ground any motion on these observa- 
tions at present, as he considered that any 
reduction, to be effectual, should be un- 
dertaken and made by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, which he sincerely hoped, they 
would do. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the go question 
for the consideration of the committee 
was, whether an army of 29,553 men was 
not too large an establishment to be kept 
up in time of profound peace. It was im- 
possible that such an army could be em- 
ployed in performing the duties of the 
country, particularly when it was consi- 
dered that there were numerous corps of 
volunteers established in the different dis- 
tricts. The army kept in Ireland amounted 
to 20,670 men. If such a number of 
soldiers were necessary to the maintenance 
of tranquillity in Ireland, it was a disgrace 
to the government of this country. It 
was the duty of ministers to adopt such 
measures as would make the people of 
Ireland attached to the government, in- 
stead of making them detest it. He had 
been told, that nearly the whole adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland, was carried 
on by means of the military; and it was 
in evidence, that all the gaols of that 
country were guarded by soldiers, in the 
room of police; nay, he understood that 
the offices of turnkeys and attendants, 
were performed in the same way ; and that 
in one gaol alone, there were no less than 
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37 soldiers employed to do the duty which 
could be done by three turnkeys. There 
were major-generals on the Irish military 
establishment, in number equal to those 
employed in England and Scotland. 
There could certainly be no occasion for 
so large an establishment. There was 
one subject which he should feel it his 
duty to bring forward on a future occasion, 
if the noble lord did not inquire into it ; 
he alluded to the Waterloo prize-money. 
Whether it was from the vague and unsatis- 
factory regulations made for the distribu- 
tion of this money, or from what other 
cause he knew not, but the effect was, 
that numbers of those who were entitled 
to it had been refused, while it was foisted 
upon those who had no claim whatever to 
receive it. The troops not actually en- 
gaged had been deprived of this money, 
though they were employed as beneficially, 
In protecting the flanks of the army and 
guarding the baggage, &c. as they other- 
wise could be: yet those troops who were 
on their passage from America, and those 
who had been lounging in St. James’s- 
street, when the battle was fought, and 
who had travelled over to Paris, en bour- 
geots, in their gigs, were allowed to parti- 
cipate in it. The whole of the medical 
department, who had the care of the 
wounded of all countries, were also ex- 
cluded from any share of this money. 
Was this fair or equitable? The whole 
of the Hanoverian corps, who had sus- 
tained great injury in the action, had also 
been excluded, with the exception (and 
it was rather a curious sort of exception), 
of those officers who had run away, from 
their regiments, either before or during the 
action. Those officers who hadso ran away, 


_ having joined the army before it reached 


Paris, were allowed prize money, while 
those who had remainedat their postswere, 
according to some new-fangled rule, re- 
fused it. Some more fair and liberal di- 
vision of this prize-money ought to be 
made, and he hoped the noble lord would 
take the subject into consideration. 

Sir A. Hope was surprised to hear an 
hon. member, advocate the abolition of 
the Royal Asylum. It was due to those 
who fought for the country that this pro- 
vision should be made for their children. 

Mr. Hume begged to explain. He 
would be the last man to advocate the 
abolition of that establishment. What he 
had said, was, that as we were now ina 
state of peace, a considerable reduction 
might be made in its expenditure. 
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Sir A. Hope begged pardon. He had 
understood the hon. member differently. 
The next objection which had been wie 
was to the Military College. This subject 
had been discussed before, and a committee 
had reported to the House that it was be- 
neficial to the country in supplying offi- 
cers for the army. The hon. member 
here entered into a detail of the present 
expenses of the establishment, which, he 
observed, were much reduced from what 
they had been during the war. None 
of the cadets were promoted to commis- 
sions in the army, but such as were found 
fully qualified, and of these only sixteen 
now remained to be provided for. 

Sir Z. Coffin did not mean to find any 
fault with the army estimates, but he 
hoped, if an opportunity of reducing the 
expenditure of the country offered, it 
would be embraced by ministers. 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to the ob- 
jections which had been made to the num- 
ber of men in each regiment, said, that it 
would be impolitic to fill them up to the 
usual compliment in atime of peace. If 
that were done, and a war were to break 
out, the only means of augmenting our 
forces would be by raising new regiments ; 
which it was obvious would be attended 
with great delay and inconvenience: 
whereas, by the present regulation, con- 
siderable addition could be made to the 
army, by filling up each regiment. He 
did not mean then to enter on the subject 
of the Irish staff, as it was under the con- 
sideration of government, and would be 
matter of future discussion. The Military 
College merited the support of the coun- 
try, as it had supplied the army with many 
able and meritorious officers. ' It was well 
known how great an inconvenience, on 
the breaking out of a war, it was, not to 
have scientific officers—and_ scientific 
officers could only be obtained by expe- 
rience or by instruction. Such an esta- 
blishment as the Military College was ne- 
cessary to keep the army in a state of effi- 
ciency ; for notwithstanding the gallantry 
of our officers, without either that expe- 
rience which war afforded, or that instruc- 
tion which it was the object of this college 
to give, they must yield to men of supe- 
rior science. As to the extent of that 
establishment, it was not found that it 
turned out more cadets than could be pro- 
vided with commissions, for the support 
of the army on its — establishment. 
If that were the case hereafter, there could 
be no hesitation in making a proportionate 
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reduction in that institution. The hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) had said, that 
the half-paysystem required serious at- 
tention, and recommended, as a measure 
of justice and economy, that the commis- 
sions should be filled up from that list. 
He had not gone the length of saying, 
that all commissions should be so filled up. 
Many officers on half-pay, it was recol- 
lected, were those who had obtained 
commissions for raising corps, and who 
had always been given to understand, that 
they would be reduced and put on _half- 

y; they had, in fact, merely purchased 
in that manner an annuity for life. Yet 
the commander in chief had always paid 
attention to the expediency of filling up 
commissions out of the half-pay list, and 
if the half-pay of the officers removed from 
that list were calculated at twelve years 
purchase money, 2,678,000/. had been 
saved in that way to the public. On the 
augmentation of the army in 1815, there 
had been appointed to commissions 339 
officers from that list, whose half-pay at 
12 ae purchase would have cost the 
public 226,000/. It was said that the 
commander in chief might, by putting an 
officer on half-pay, grant an annuity with- 
out the consent of parliament. But this 
view of the subject was not correct, as, 
unless by exchange with another officer on 
half-pay, no officer was put on the half- 
pay list except by the reduction of his 
corps, which was a matter of general ar- 
rangement. As to the Military Asylum, 
the object of it had met with general 
approbation from all parts of the House. 
It was, in fact, a charitable institution ; 
and there could not be better objects of 
charity than those for whom this establish - 
ment provided—the orphans of officers 
who had died in the service, or the children 
of those, who, being ordered on foreign 
service, were unable to attend to their 
education. It was said, that with a peace 
establishment such an institution was not 
necessary. Buthow shortatime had elapsed 
since we had a most numerous army ? 
There were now constantly more candi- 
dates for admission, from among the 
orphans of soldiers, than could be taken 
in ; but if peace continued for some time, 
there mignt be room for reduction. In 
reply to the observation respecting the 
Waterloo grant, and the complaint, that 
the medical staff at Brussels had no share 
in it, he stated, that the rule was, that as 
this sum was granted as prize money to 
ahose who had been engaged in the battle 
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of Waterloo and the capture of Paris, 
those only who were engaged in the 
battle, in the sieges of fortresses, or in the 
capture of Paris, were to share. The 
garrisons in the rear of the army at 
Ostend, Brussels, and other places, were, 
by this rule, excluded. It often hap- 
pened, that those who performed duties 
of great danger, did not obtain prize 
money which was shared by persons who 
had undergone less difficulty or hazard. 
But this was inherent in the nature of 
prize money. It was necessary to draw 
a distinct line somewhere ; and as to the 
medical officers at Brussels, though the 
had performed a Jaborious and responsible 
duty under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, they could not be admitted to 
share unless, the whole of the troops in 
the rear, including a veteran battallion, 
which had two days before arrived from 
England, had been admitted to share also. 
If the care of the wounded of itself gave 
a claim to prize money, the medical officers 
at Deal (whither many of the wounded 
were removed) would havea claim. He 
contended that former years did not 
form a fair criterion as to the amount of 
force required in the present year. In the 
last year, sir W. Burroughs had moved to 
reduce 10,000 men, and a noble lord 
(Althorp) had proposed a reduction of 
5,000 men only ; yet, inthe present year, 
9,800 men had been reduced. 

General Gascoyne could not concur in 
the construction which the noble lord put 
on prize money, which he seemed to 
think the effect of chance rather than the 
reward of brilliant service. 

Lord Palmerston explained, that he 
meant to put no such construction ; all he 
had stated was, that the prize-money was 
limited to the army actually in the field, 
either at Waterloo or at the capture of 
Paris. 

General Gascoyne was glad to hear this 
explanation given; still, however, he 
thought the medical officers immediately 
attending on the wounded at Brussels, 
ought to have been considered in the 
distribution of the prize money. In the 
late promotions, he certainly believed 
that the appointments were made in two 
cases out of three when they were not 
taken out of the half-pay list, from 
promises made to meritorious officers, who 
had faithfully served their country. In 
his own regiment, the only five vacancies 
which had occurred were filled up from 
the half-pay list. 
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Lord Althorp said, that when on a 
former occasion he had proposed a re- 
duction of 5,000 men, it was not that he 
desired no greater reduction, but because 
the House had previously negatived a 
motion for reducing 10,000 men. The 
establishment for England of 29,000 men 
seemed to him enormous, especially at a 
time when only two millions were appli- 
cable to the reduction of our debt. The 
force in Ireland, great as it was, might 
be necessary ; but that necessity was only 
created by the mis-government of that 
country. 

Mr. Bennet contended that this was the 
single solitary instance in which the 
medical staff had not shared in prize 
money, as matter of course. At Lisbon 
they shared with the army for the capture 
of atetes, at Salamanca for the battle 
of Salamanca, at Vittoria for the battle of 
Vittoria, and it was now, for the first 
time, that a ray of light had broken in 
upon the generosity of his majesty’s 
ministers. 

Sir R. Wilson, after highly eulogizing 
the character, services, and merit of the 
medical staff, and contending for their 
right to a participation in the Waterloo 
grants, particularly in the case in ques- 
tion, where they were exposed to consi- 
derable personal risk, proceeded to put a 
question to the noble lord. He observed 
in the army list the names of officers 
continued four years, yet having a mark 
against them, to denote that they had only 
temporary rank. Now, he thought it 
would be very unfair and injurious to the 
service, if they were to be permitted to 
count this as part of their time, and so 
be enabled, eventually, to dispose of their 
commissions. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that it was 
the usage of the service to confer this 
honorary distinction on particular indivi- 
duals ; but they held no commissions in 
our army, nor, of course, derived any 
emolument from that honour. It was 
purely, indeed, honorary, and had been 
in the present case conferred on some 
distinguished foreigners as a mark of 
favour. 

Sir R. Wilson asked, if any of the of- 
ficers alluded to, as standing on the army 
list without a commission, did not receive 


ay. 
¥ ae Palmerston replied, that there 
was not one as he believed. 

Mr. Bennet, again adverting to the 
subject of prize money to medical officers, 
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said that the distinction made by the noble 
lord regarding the medical officers at 
Brussels and those on the field at the 
battle of Waterloo, did not hold in other 
cases, as the medical officers in garrison 
at Lisbon had received prize money on 
the retreat of the French from before 
Torres Vedras, though at a great distance 
from the scene of action. 

The resolutions for the different items 
of supply were then successively put and 
agreed to, 


Bankruptcy Laws AMENDMENT 
Biti.] Mr. John Smith rose to move, that 
the House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on this bill, He said, that the ne- 
cessity of making some alteration in the 
pasos system was so generally acknow- 
edged, that it would be unnecessary for 
him to dwell upon it. Some of the most 
eminent lawyers had given their opinions 
on this subject, and had suggested the 
means of correcting those abuses which 
now existed. He had had communica- 
tions with many individuals high in the 
estimation of the country upon this sub- 
ject; who had advised him to divide the 
bill into two distinct bills. This advice 
he had also received from many profes- 
sional gentlemen, whose recommendation 
was entitled to the highest consideration. 
He had, therefore, divided his bill into 
two parts; the first wasthe regulative part, 
and related chiefly to the new administra- 
tion of a bankrupt’s effects, the cope 
ment of assigness, the receipt of divi- 
dends, and the recovery of debts; the se- 
cond contained the alterations which he 
wished to make in the existing law. The 
hon. gentleman then moved, that the 
a should have power to divide the 
bill. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman, after compli- 
menting the hon. mover upon the dili- 

ence with which he had investigated the 
evils of the bankrupt-laws, said that there 
were certain clauses in the present bill to 
which he could by no means give his 
support. It appeared to him inconsistent 
with reason, that there should be seventy 
commissioners appointed to decide on 
bankrupt cases, and that there should be 
only one judge to decide upon the petitions 
of insolvents, of which he understood 
that 4,000 were presented annually, affect- 
ing the property and interests of numerous 
individuals. 

Mr. Courtenay could not allow the 
exertions of his hon. friend on this sub- 
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ject to remain without that meed of praise 
to which they were so justly entitled. 
There were some clauses in the bill which 
were highly beneficial ; others in which he 
couldnot concur. Onthie clause for appoint- 
ing assignees with the powers and privi- 
leges which the law of Scotland gave to 
agents, he should say a few words when 
the matter was discussed on the recom- 
mitment of the bill. 

The Solicitor General suggested, that 
if it were printed in two several bills, the 
discussion on each might take place sepa- 
ee: and thus save much of the time of 
the House. 

Mr Smith had no objection to this pro- 
posal. 

The House then went into a committee. 


Inuicit DisTiLLATION IN IRELAND— 
Town-LAND General Hart 
sented a petition from Jeremiah Loughry, 
complaining of the hardships which he 
had suffered under the Illicit Distillation 
laws, and praying that his grievances 
might be taken into consideration. 

Sir John Newport said, that he should 
take the present opportunity of asking 
the right hon. gentleman opposite what 
had been done with regard to the dis- 
tillery laws. On a former occasion, he 
had expressed his surprise at the very ex- 
traordinary conduct of ministers on this 
question; and now he had to express his 
surprise at a still more extraordinary 
determination (if men whose principles 
were so wavering could be said to have 
any determination) to which they had, as 
he was told, very recently come. They 
had abandoned the town-land fines, and 
had abandoned them after the obstinate 
defence of them which they had lately 
made, in such a manner as showed, that 
they had not done so from any consci- 
entious alteration of their opinions, but 
from the influence of threats which had 
been held out to them of a loss of sup- 
port in several of their adherents. If a 
ministry could be found that were cowardly 
enough to sacrifice one-fourth of the re- 
venue of their country to the threats of 
indiyiduals, was that an administration 
which deserved the support of the House, 
or the confidence of the people? In what 
a situation would the House be placed, if 
another body of their supporters should 
£0 to themand say, that they would with- 
draw their support, unless the ministers 
retracted the resolution which they had 
previously formed? For his own part, he 
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did not conceive that the determination of 
his majesty’s ministers would be produc- 
tive of any advantage whatever; on the 
contrary, he anticipated great mischief 
from it. From papers that had been 
printed since the last discussion, it ap- 
peared, that this measure, which had 
just been rescinded, had driven into a 
small compass illicit distillation. He had 
no doubt that immediately this decision 
was made known in Ireland it would again 
revive and flourish. However reluctant 
he was to differ from those of his coun- 
trymen with whom he was accustomed to 
act, and he was sorry to say that he did 
differ from them on this question, he knew 
that none of them would differ from him 
when he said that ministers ought not to 
consult what would be the result to them- 
selves if certain threats were executed, 
but what would be best for the interests 
of the country? He believed the state- 
ments which he had heard that morning 
to be perfectly true. In order to give 
ministers an opportunity of contradict- 
ing them, if they were not true, he would 
repeat them. A body of Irish members 
had waited that morning on the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, and the secretary 
of state for the foreign department, and 
had stated, that unless the town-land fines 
were abandoned, they would abandon the 
ministry. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. R. Martin, and several 
other members rose. The rest, however, 
gave way to 

Lord Castlereagh, who said, that 
he had never witnessed a greater exhibi- 
tion of intemperate warmth than that 
which the right hon. baronet had just 
displayed. The exultation of the right 
hon. baronet was so great, in consequence 
of the idle story which he had heard, that 
he could not restrain the ebullition of his 
feelings till the order of the day for tak- 
ing this question came on, but had 
vented it upon the presenting of this pe- 
tition. He did not rise with any inten- 
tion of repelling the aspersion which had 
been thrown st the members who had 
risen along with him; they were able to 
defend themselves; but he rose with some 
warmth, and a good deal of indignation, 
to repel the charges which had been urged 
against his majesty’s ministers in general, 
and himself in particular The right hon. 
baronet’s connexion with a commercial © 
town might account for his feeling with 
regard to the measure. That the measure 
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was successful in a great degree, he would 
admit; but if it was attended with hard- 
ships, it was the duty of ministers to 
consider what might be the effect of a 
change in the law. It was premature to 
discuss, at the present moment, what the 
chancellor of the exchequer might pro- 
pose as a substitute, as it was unneces- 
sary to answer the stories which the right 
hon. baronet had picked up that morning. 
He could, however, assure the House, 
that his majesty’s ministers had not been in- 
timidated byany threats, but were solely in- 
fluenced bya wishto relieve Ireland from the 
oppression she suffered under thesystem. If 
the evils resulting from it could be avoided 
without injury to the revenue, he was 
sure the House would receive the altera- 
tion with satisfaction. He had himself 
attended the meeting alluded to that 
morning, and could assert, that nothing 
of the kind described had taken place. 
His right hon. friend had intimated, that 
by the encouragement of small stills the 
evils likely to result to the revenue 
from the abandonment of town-land fines 
might be avoided; and that was the 
whole case upon which the right hon. 
baronet had got up the tragedy or farce, 
or whatever description of dramatic en- 
tertainment it was, with which he had just 
amused the House. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald agreed, that it 
might have been better if the right hon. 
baronet had omitted his observations, of 
which, however, an unfair advantage had 
been taken. If the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had indeed changed his opinions, 
and abandoned the system, at least it 
would have been but decorous if he had 
stated to the House the grounds of his 
alteration. The question was, whether he 
had abandoned that system of cruelty, 
tyranny, and injustice: if he had, credit 
was undoubtedly due to him, though at a 
heavy expense of personal consistency. 
Was the rumour true or untrue? If true, 
had he communicated with the represen- 
tatives of the great towns, apd those who 
were most interested as to its effects only? 
The other night he had maintained, with 
much earnestness, that if the system of 
town-land fines were abandoned, great in- 
jury would arise to the legal distillers ; 
their ruin would ensue: yet now it ap- 
peared that he had consigned them to ruin 
without the slightest compunction. He 
had said, that the system was essential to 
the morals and happiness of the people; 
yet now he had consented to leave them a 
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prey to immorality and misery. If any 
new plan were in project, it was to be 
rss that it would secure the collection 
of the revenue by the proper officers, 
without taxing the land, and without en- 
dangering the morals of the inhabitants. 
It was certainly most singular that the 
right hon. gentleman’s opinions should 
have undergone so strange a revolution in 
the course of a few days; but the more 
singular it was, the more bound was he 
to state his reasons, and to take especial 
care to obtain information and advice from 
every quarter capable of affording it. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald detended the system 
of still fines, upon the ground of necessity, 
and deprecated the epithets that were ap- 
plied to it. He had supported the prin- 
ciple while in office as a choice of evils, 
and if he were still in office, he would do 
the same. He hoped that the measure 
intended by his right hon. friend would 
prove effectual; for no man could more 
rejoice in the abandonment of the prin- . 
ciple, provided it could be done without 
injury to the revenue and the morals of 
the country. 

Sir J. Stewart said, that whatever his 
opinions might be on the law relating to 
still fines, he should not be influenced by 
the opinion of any chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, for he never knew two of them 
to agree. It was the constant misfortune 
of Ireland, that it never had a chancellor 
of the exchequer who seemed either will- 
ing or able to entertain sentiments of ge- 
neral policy calculated to serve the com- 
mon interests of the realm, and yet not 
conflict with local concerns. There were 
no fixed principles, but the country was 
oppressed by an zmperium in imperto, by 
which the general advantage was sacrificed 
to local and partial interests. He took 
shame to himself that this law originated 
in an Irish parliament, and the history of 
it was this: the chancellor of the exche- 
as induced the country gentlemen of 

reland to vote for this savage and bar- 
barous enactment, by promising them, if 
they supported him, that all the spirits of 
the country should pay a certain duty. 
In the course of another session, however, 
this engagement was forgotten, and’ the 
system was maintained without the ad- 
vantages that were promised. : 

Mr. Wildman, though not an Irishman, 
could not hear such accusations brought 
against the Irish without feeling indig- 
nant. Accustomed as he was to follow in 
the train of ministers, he could not hear 
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such grass attacks upon them without 
warmly resenting them. He had come 
into the House with a strong prejudice in 
favour of ministers, and a disposition to 
support their measures ; but this was from 
a conviction that they were right. If ever 
he regretted one vote which he had given 
in the House, it was that which he gave 
a few evenings ago, against a motion from 
the other side of the House upon this sub- 
ject. That vote pained him a great deal, 

ecause he thought the system which the 
motion opposed was one which went to 
punish the innocent for the crimes of the 
guilty; but he was now glad to find that 
it was likely to be altered. He could not 
bear to hear the chancellor of the exche- 
quer attacked in the way he had been. 
If he could think that the chancellor of 
the exchequer was capable of yielding to 
any threat, the House might depend upon 
it that he never would vote with him again 
upon any question. 

Mr. Dawson said, he felt the greatest 
indignation at the attack which was made 
by the right hon. baronet upon the gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland. He was 
one of those who had waited that morn- 
ing on the chancellor of the exchequer 
and the noble lord, upon the subject then 
under discussion. They had found every 
disposition to attend to their statements ; 
but he utterly denied that any thing like a 
threat was made use of. 

Mr. Peel suggested that the House had 
better abandon the discussion into which 
it was surprised, and return to the peti- 
tion, which was the only subject ae 
before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had recanted the opinion which 
he formerly held. He still thought that 
the measure was useful in suppressin 
illicit distillation, though it was attende 
with hardships in part’cular cases. With 
this view, he had agreed to the proposal 
of going into committee on the subject. 
Subsequent reflection had suggested a 
measure which he hoped would operate as 
a substitute, and which he should propose 


in a few nights; till that time the House | 


would do him the justice to suspend their 
judgment. With regard to the interview 
of that morning, he should only say that 
he had met the gentlemen with every dis- 
position to conciliate, and that they had 
made no attempt to deter him from the 
adoption or rejection of any measure. 

Sir G. Hill maintained the necessity of 
the principle of still fines, and expressed 
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much doubt as to the efficacy of any sub- 
stitute that could be devised. err? 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, did not rise to 
offer any thing in defence of the noble 
lord or the right hon. gentleman: he did 
not think they needed it. But when the 
right hon. baronet had stated, that a num- 
ber of Irish members had gone in a body 
to ministers, for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing them, he had, though intending to 
wound the government, wounded the cha- 
racter, or attempted to do so, of those 
members. Could it be believed, that be- 
cause their own object was not carried, 
they would inflict a wound on the govern- 
ment in the most tender point, by voting 
for those measures which originated on 
the opposite side of the House? It did 
not follow, that because he could not at- 
tain a great good, that he should support 
a great evil to the country, by giving his 
support to the measures of the right hon. 
baronet and his friends. He did not mean 
to defend the noble lord, and the right 
hon. gentleman. The noble lord and his 
friends did not require it; but it was 
absurd to say that they could be inti- 
midated. If any hon. member thought 
that the noble Jord could be intimidated, 
he would seriously recommend him to try 
the experiment. He gave credit to the 
motives of the right hon. baronet. He 
had no doubt they were sincere. The 
right hon. baronet was a very useful 
watch upon the measures of the adminis- 
tration. He was well skilled in accounts 
and other minor matters, and was of ser- 
vice on the opposite side of the House, 
where, as long as he had a vote, he would 
endeavour to him [A laugh]. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he did not rise 
to defend his right hon. friend,—he 
thought his conduct was not only out 
of the reach of censure, but above all 
praise. He did not know any public man 
who laboured so hard, who acted so zea- 
lously, or so much to his own honour, for 
the Saoade of Ireland and the general 
good of the empire, as the right hon. ba; 
ronet. The noble lord had, without mean- 
ing it, acted unkindly towards his right 
hon. friend—he had charged him with 
directing his attention to local and parti- 
cular interests. He did not direct his at- 
tention to local interests,but where he was 
called upon to do so as a public man. As 
to the system of distillation, he would not 
enter into that subject for the present; 
he would merely state, that a great por- 
ters) the revenue of Ireland arose from 
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the distilleries. He would also state, that 
the great distillers of Ireland had suffered 
most severely from the vacillating system 
which the government had adopted re- 
specting their trade When he reflected 
‘on the course that was now to be adopted, 
«when he reflected on the sudden and 
unaccountable manner in which it had 
been adopted—when he saw ministers 
‘suddenly abandon a system which had 
succeeded, and to adopt one alike op- 
posed to the increase of the revenue 
‘and the morals of the people—nothing 
‘was more just, nothing more reasonable, 
than to call for a declaration to satisfy 
the great distillers of Ireland, who had 
Jaid out their capital. He thought it was 
but fair to ask, whether they were to be 
turned round again, and whether their 
interests were to be sacrificed to the ex- 
pediency of the day? For his part, he 
could not but hear, with surprise and in- 
dignation, of the determination that had 
been come to, without ministers ever con- 
sulting the distillers of Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport repeated his assertion, 
that he had received his information from 
authority on which he could depend, 
though the fact had been, in some degree, 
disavowed by those who were concerned 
in it. He wished to know when it was 
the intention of the chancellor of the 
exchequer to bring forward his measure, 
and whether he proposed to communicate 
with those persons in Ireland who were 
interested in the question ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would bring it forward in a few days, 
and communicate in the mean time with 
those who ought to be consulted. 

_ Sir Francis Burdett said, that feeling as 
he did for the morals and the prosperity 
of Ireland, he was rejoiced at the step 
the Prince Regent’s ministers had taken 
to abolish so cruel, so unjust, so oppres- 
sive asystem. If gentlemen would only 
inquire into the subject—if they would 
consider the cruel operation of the still 
fines—if they would reflect on the utter 
falsity of the charge made against the 
character of the gentlemen of the north 
of Ireland, they could not hesitate to put 
an end to a system which was unjust and 
oppressive, impolitic and absurd. The 
distilleries in the north of Ireland had 
been more particularly adverted to—and 
here again he would entreat the attention 
of gentlemen to a consideration of the 
system, to the expense of its machinery, 
to the employment of military power, to 
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the wretchedness which it occasioned. 
The desolation which it caused was more 
than sufficient to counterbalance any pe- 
cuniary advantage to be expected from it ; 
and the expense with which it was at- 
tended, rendered it one of the most mi- 
scrable means that could be devised for 
recruiting the treasury. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


NOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, May 10. 


Army Estimates.] Mr. Goulburn 
brought up the Report of the Committee 
of supply, to whom the Army Estimates 
were referred. On the motion, that the 
first resolution be agreed to, 

Sir Henry Parnell rose and complained 
of the large military force which the go- 
vernment seemed, if possible, determined 
to maintain, in a time of general peace. 
There were, from the report, 29,000 men 
for Great Britain ; 20,000 for Ireland; and 
30,000 for the colonies. The noble lord 
opposite had as yet made out no case 
whatever to justify the maintenance of 
such a force. He had not shown that the 
country was able to support such a bur- 
then, or how far it ought to be upheld, 
consistently with the public liberty. The 
report did not state how or where this 
large force was to be applied. It merely 
intimated that a reduction of 50,000 men 
had taken place since the year 1817. He 
contended for the necessity of showing 
some adequate justification for the enor- 
mous expense which so large a standin 
army must entail upon the country. It 
was not enough to say that the present 

rant was smaller than a preceding one; 
it must be also shown that it was just, 
and absolutely necessary. In looking at 
the report of the Committee of Finance, 
the estimate of the income and expendi- 
ture for the year 1819, would be fully 
seen. It appeared that the expenditure 
for this year would amount to 68,000,000/. 
and the income only to 54,000,000/. leav- 
ing a deficit of 14,000,000/. Against this 
deficit was to be set off 16,000,000/. the 
amount of the sinking fund, which would 
leave a balance of about 2,000,000/. avail- 
able only. Even in this calculation, the 
Committee of Finance admit, that they can- 
not reckon with precision upon the produce 
of a certain portion of the taxes upon ex- 
ciseable articles, amounting to 34 millions, 
unless the illicit trader shall be effectually 
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ut down ; neither was there any ground 
in the opinion of the Committee, to ex- 
pect any immediate improvement in the 
state of the finances of the country.— 
They intimated no more than half a mil- 
lion for the improvement of the revenue 
in 1821. He repeated, that he was at a 
loss to see the necessity of such a stand- 
ing army. England was in peace with 
her foreign relations: domestic tranquil- 
lity might be said to reign. Besides, in 
the discussion that had taken place upon 
this subject, no allusion had been made to 
the degree of protection the country had 
from the naval force which was kept up. 
It had been said that Ireland required a 
large army for internal purposes in aid of 
the civil power. Why not rather reform 
the state of the civil power in that coun- 
try, and put it on a footing more resem- 
bling the same power in England? Why 
not diffuse more generally the blessings 
of a good government, and give the 
people an interest in the maintenance of 
the laws? The hon. baronet then re- 
viewed the expenses of the various offices 
in the Irish government. The secretary 
at war, for instance, had an establishment 
kept up for him in the castle of Dublin, 
and another in the Phoenix Park. Why 
was such an office placed on a more ex- 
tensive scale in Ireland than in England ? 
There was also the office of army accounts 
in Ireland, the board of general officers and 
other departments, which he thought 
ought to be considerably economized. 
The staff in Ireland cost the country 
19,0002. and in Scotland it cost only 
1,900. Surely such an expenditure ought 
to be inquired into, with a view to a 
suitable reduction to meet the exigencies 
of the country. He said, that if the 
system of government in Ireland was 
changed; if obnoxious laws were re- 

ealed ; in short, if pains were taken to 
gain the confidence and the affections of 
the people, there would be no necessity 
for a standing army in that country, and 
a great saving in this branch of the public 
expenditure might be made. He next 
adverted to the different public military 
offices, many of which he considered as 
unnecessary, and each of which had a 
number of boards, clerks, and officers-- 
the expenses of these offices amounted to 
150,000/. per year. There was the war 
office, the army account office, and con- 
trollers of army accounts. These simple 
and obvious modes of reduction had, 
however, escaped the observation of mi- 
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nisters. It was to be lamented that any 
fair subject of retrenchment should es- 
cape them at a time like the present ; he 
trusted, however, that every member 
would make every effort to diminish the 
public expenditure. It was with that 
feeling, that he had trespassed upon their 
attention. He should now only express 
a hope, that the gentlemen who saw the 
thing in the same light that he did, would 
persevere in a constitutional opposition to 
the increase of the public burdens, and 
to the support of a large standing army. 
Colonel Davies said, that even if he 
were to agree in all he had heard on this 
subject from ministers—that even if he 
were to take for granted the case made 
out for ministers, in order to justify the 
present extent of the military establish- 
ment—granting all this, he yet would 
prove, that without diminishing that force, 
there could be effected a saving in the 
army for England and the colonies of 
120,000/. a-year. To prove this, it would 
be necessary to go somewhat into a dry 
detail. In the course of last autumn it 
was pretty currently reported among the 
military circles, that it was in the con- 
templation of government to reduce three 
regiments of cavalry; but now, from the 
statement of the noble lord, he had to 
conclude, that such is not the intention of 
ministers. He would now only say that 
the report gave gree satisfaction to the 
public. He would now proceed to show 
what saving might be effected in the 
cavalry department of the army, without 
impairing its strength. Here the hon. 
gentleman went into a minute calculation, 
to show, that if three regiments of cavalry 
were reduced on the one hand, and on 
the other, if the different cavalry corps, 
consisting now of 380 men, were in- 
creased to 450—which he contended 
might be commanded by precisely the 
same number of officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, as a corps of only 
380—that, with the reduction of allow- 
ance, men, horses, forage, &c. there 
would, in the cavalry department, be ef- 
fected a saving of 30,000/. a-year. The 
saving on the infantry, he said, would 
proceed on the same principle. The pre- 
sent state of the infantry was seven bat- 
talions of foot guards, and 99 battalions 
of infantry. Of these he would confine 
himself to the number in Great Britain 
and her colonies, being 84 battalions, 
amounting to 54,600 rank and file. Now, 
if fifteen of these battalions were reduced, 
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sixty-nine would remain; and if these 
sixty-nine battalions had each 800 men, 
instead of 650 men, which was the pre- 
sent force, they would amount to more 
than 54,600 men; and he would appeal 
to every military man in the House, whe- 
ther the same number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers which now com- 
manded the battalions of 650 men each, 
would not be fully sufficient to regulate 
and to keep in order a battalion of 800 
men. This plan would by no means im- 

air, but, on the contrary, increase the 
strength of the army; and yet it would 
save the public no less a sum than 90,0002. 
a-year. To this he knew.it might be ob- 
jected, that by thus reducing the number 
of battalions, a sufficient foundation would 
not be left for the army, should a state of 
war render it necessary to increase it; 
but he did not apprehend that such an 
objection could have any force, when the 
present enlarged scale of the army was 
considered—a scale much larger than any 
peace establishment hitherto, and three 
times as large as the peace establishment 
immediately after the American war. It 
was, he said, perfectly absurd to keep up 
the present enormous staff; it gave no 
strength to the army, whilst it greatly in- 
creased the public expenditure. Advert- 
ing to items of saving, so necessary at 
this period, he did not, he said, see any 
reason for the present enlarged establish- 
ment ofthe Military College ; he thought 
that a saving might be made, particularly 
in the reduction of the junior branches of 
that establishment. In recommending the 
reductions in the army, he did so, he said, 
with considerable pain; it could not be 
without pain that he could propose to 
take from those brave officers one half of 
the pittance which they so well, so dearly, 
and so valiantly had earned; to many of 
them he had the honour of being known, 
and nothing but an imperative sense of 
public duty could induce him to make the 
proposal. When he looked at the state 
of the country, the extent of the public 
distress, and of public misfortune—when 
he saw petitions every day coming to that 
House from the agriculturists, praying 
for relief, and petitions from the manufac- 
turers, praying for legislative protection, 
to save themselves and their families from 
starving —in suchamelancholy and calami- 
tous situation, if he could but save one 
thousand pounds to the nation, he felt that 
he would betray his duty if he did not 
suggest the mode of saving it. This 
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honest and painful sentiment would, he 
trusted, at once, justify him in the face of 
the country and of the army. The hon. 
colonel concluded by moving—‘* That, 
instead of the sum of 2,258,776/. 41s. 2d. 
to be granted for the land forces in Great 
Britain, and on the stations abroad, ex- 
cepting the regiments employed in the 
East Indies, from the 24th December 
1818, to the 24th December 1819, there 
be inserted the sum of 2,138,776. 11s. 2d. 
for the said purposes.” 

Lord Palmerston hoped the House 
would give credit to his majesty’s minis- 
ters for their wish, on all occasions, to 
save every expense which it was possible 
tospare. But in so doing, however anxi- 
ous the House might be to exert the most 
rigid economy, it should consider whether 
it was better at once to adopt an ascer- 
tained and permanent establishment, of 
which the expenses were submitted to 
them ; or by rejecting that, and endeavour- 
ing to reduce ft to an imptacticable scale, 
to find itself hereafter involved only in 

reater expenses and difficulties. The 

on. “gears opposite, he thought, had 
greatly over-rated the saving which the 
adoption even of his own plan could ef- 
fect. In fixing the peace establishment 
of the country, the House would see that 
it was not only necessary to consider what 
was a fair and reasonable force, but that 
it was requisite to give to our army, in 
the event of a war, should that ever un- 
fortunately happen, the means of its aug- 
mentation with promptness, vigour, and 
efficacy. In this view he really thought 
the proposed establishment combined as 
many advantages as it was possible to in- 
corporate into any one. It was evident 
that, whatever was the establishment pro- 
posed, there would be many to dispute its 
eligibility—many who would contest even 
the hon. gentleman’s arrangement. There 
would be a wish to make even his scale 
still lower. Certainly, he (lord P.) be- 
lieved, that in some cases, it would be less 
expensive to have higher establishments 
than he proposed ; but great inconvenience 
would inevitably result from that system, 
in the event of a war. Supposing the es- 
tablishment of the regiments was fixed at 
800 men, in what manner would they be 
able, on the breaking out of hostilities, to 
augment them? Why, they might pro- 
pose to add 200 men to each, and so form 
an unmanageable, unwieldy establishment; 
and to effect that they must either resort 


to new battalions or to fresh recruits. Tt 
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might be said, that that was the case 
with the regiments in the West Indies ; 
but what would be the consequence, he 
repeated, of such an arrangement in case 
of war? The result of keeping up too 
low an establishment would be equally 
disadvantageous ; for, supposing the regi- 
ments to consist of 400 men each, and 
say that 600 shall be added in war time, 
making their full complement 1,000 men, 
on the war breaking out, they would be at 
a most enormous expense in filling them 
up. The hon. gentleman had said, that 
the saving to be effected by reducing three 
regiments of cavalry and fifteen battalions 
of infantry would amount to 120,000/. 
This appeared to be greatly exaggerated. 
He had understood the hon. goutlenes on 
a former occasion to say five regiments 
of cavalry ; and therefore the advantage, 
in the calculation which he (lord P.) had 
made on the subject, was all on the hon. 
gentleman’s side. Now, he believed it 
would be found, that even upon the hon. 
gentleman’s own arrangement, the savin 
would not exceed 31,958/. The total 
saving indeed, upon that plan, would be 
175,000, But against this last amount 
were to be placed the unattached pay of 
eg officers, the half-pay of the re- 
uced officers, military allowances, al- 
lowances for clothing of officers and men, 
and also for out pensioners, to serjeants, 
staff-serjeants, private soldiers, and other 
men belonging to the different regiments ; 
besides 41,958/. for remaining miscellane- 
ous services, making altogether a total of 
143,042/., which would reduce the saving 
to $1,958. They would have, besides, 
to disband their regiments for the purpose 
of reducing them, and be at the additional 
expense of raising fresh men, in case of 
war, to complete them; so that allowing 
the amount, after these additional deduc- 
tions, to be 13,802/. the utmost at which 
it could be estimated, it would not be 
worth while accomplishing. Now, taking 
the establishment proposed at 28 regiffents 
of cavalry, and 18 battalions of infantry, 
by the addition in the cavalry of only one 
captain, one serjeant, and one private; 
and in the infantry, of one lieutenant, two 
serjeants, and one corporal, to each com- 
pany, they could at any time raise the ca- 
valry to 5,880, infantry 26,705, or 32,585 
additional men ; by which means, on an 
emergency, they might have their regi- 
ments almost as effective as at any period 
during the war. ‘Ihe expense of recruit- 
ing would be almost-a trifle; but the dif- 
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ference of expence between keeping up 
this establishment, and raising new regi- 
ments, would not be less than 303,000/. 
per annum—that is, including the whole 
staff, which it would be necessary to raise 
also. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not agree to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion, seeing that the proposed 
establishment combined 

of efficacy, with the most guarded eco- 
nomy, both as to present and future ar- 
rangements; and that it afforded the 
means, whenever it might become neces- 
sary, to raise an army ; of doing so with 


infinitely more vigour, and economy too, - 


than a higher establishment could offer. 
The hon. baronet seemed to think that the 
offices of secretary at war, comptroller- 
general, and paymaster-general, were not 
necessary to be held by separate indivi- 
duals. He would not now enter at length 
into any argument, to prove that the office 
of secretary at war was one of the most 
indispensible which could well have been 
mentioned; his duties and his responsibi- 
lity were of the most important character. 
The paymaster-general was a public ac- 
countant, responsible for all the monies 
that passed through his hands. Now, the 
idea of making an accountant-general 
audit his own accounts, by amalgamating 
his office with another, was quite inadmis- 
sible. It was the duty of the comptroller- 
general to examine the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the army ; and to them the trea- 
sury referred the consideration of every 
measure connected with military expenses. 
It was, therefore, most important to con- 
sider them at all times as quite distinct 
and separate from each other.—The noble 
lord proceeded to remark upon the esti- 
mate for the military college; and was 
very happy to hear the hon, gentleman 
bear testimony to its merit. It was very 
necessary there should be at its head, a 
person so eminently qualified as the pre- 
sent governor (sir A. Hope). The hon. 
gentleman had stated, that our whole 
eace establishment in 1787 (includi 
reland) cost us only 1,039,000/., whic 
he had appeared to consider sufficient at 
the present time; whereas his own esti- 
mate, exclusive of Ireland, was upwards of 
2,000,000/. Now, when it was considered 
that the present establishment included 
not only Ireland, but the whole force neces- 
sary for our additional colonies in the East 
and West Indies, Ceylon, and the Mauri- 
tius, he put it to the House, whether it 
was higher than might be expected. 


all the advantages ~ 
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Mr. J. P. Grant conceived that the 
arguments of the nuble lord, however well 
they might apply to a very low establish- 
ment, were not at all relevant to the one 
in question. They could only apply to 
such a one as that settled by Mr. Pitt, in 
1792. That suggested by his hon. and 
gallant friend, was 25 regiments of ca- 
valry, and 9] battalions of infantry. Now, 
when he heard the noble lord propose, as 
the permanent peace establishment of the 
country, 18 battalions of infantry, which 
18 were to be more numerous than the 
91, he really could not see why the noble 
lord’s reasoning was to be made equally 
applicable to high as to low establishments. 

e could not hear it proposed to keep 
up such an enormous establishment now, 
looking at what it was in 1792, when the 
prospect of peace was much less promising 
without entering his protest against it. 
There were gentlemen who heard him 
now, he believed, who were upon the com- 
mittee of finance of 1792, and voted for 
that establishment: he called upon them 
to come forward and state upon what 
grounds they could give so inconsistent a 
vote as should support the one at present 
proposed. The establishment in 1792 
was 11,000 men in all, while 30,000 and 
upwards were now proposed for Great 
Britain alone. It was, no doubt, very 
disagreeable for gentlemen to hear these 
arguments so often repeated ; but let it be 
remembered they had never been replied 
to. They had, however, had their effect: 
some reductions at different times had 
taken place. Those reductions were not 
owing to government. They had told the 
House, year after year, that the estimates 
were as low as it was possible to fix them 
at; and yet they had been reduced. The 
noble lord had said, that this was to be the 
permanent peace establishment; yet he 
we Grant) had no doubt, that although 
the noble lord might be as little disposed 
to reduce expenses as any of his majesty’s 
ministers, he would have to submit his 
estimates ona diminished scale [The cries 
of ‘* question” here became loud and con- 
tinued]. He contended, that this was a 

uestion of the very first importance; if 
cane was one man in that House who 
thought it was not, he entreated him to 
return to his constituents and account to 
them for his conduct [A laugh, from the 
ministerial benches]. Notwithstanding 
the ridicule which came from eertain gen- 
tlemen on the other side, year after year, 
he would oppose such establishments as 
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these. He implored gentlemen to revere 
the principles upon which their ancestors 
had acted, and to consider what were 
the peace establishments they would have 
voted for. Among the estimates he 
found an item relative to an Ophthalmic 
establishment. He should not now op- 

ose any motion upon it; but if the noble 
ord had no objection to furnish him with 
the necessary papers, he would hereafter 
bring the matter before the House. His 
principal object in rising that night, was 
to enter his protest against the noble 
lord’s establishment. 

Mr. Goulburn believed that these esta- 
blishments had been very nearly the same 
in principle for a great number of conse- 
cutive years. All the points alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman had been fully ex- 
plained and discussed by his noble fiend 
on introducing the estimates, and he 
thought it too much for the House to be 
called on to acquiesce in the views of the 
hon. member, who had not thought proper 
to go into any details, nor inquire into the 
necessity of any one branch of the service. 
The peace establishment of 1792 had been - 
represented as the true standard; and he 
fall admitted that reference should be 
had to it, whenever a material change of 
circumstances, or the increased number 
of our foreign possessions, did not make 
such a comparison altogether inapplicable. 
In forming a fair judgment on this sub- 
ject, it was essential to revert to the po- 
icy which we found it expedient to adopt 
at the commencement of the last war, for 
the purpose of suddenly raising a force 
which should be equal to our defence at 
home, whilst it was also disposable for 
foreign operations. 

The original resolution was put and 
7 ; the amendment was consequently 

ost. 

It was then moved, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 118,021/. 1s. 3d. be eee to 
his majesty, for the support of the Staff, 
exclysive of India. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not allow the 
resolution to grant 118,021/. in part for 
the staff of the army at home and abroad 
to be read without bringing to the notice 
of the House the charge therein for staff 
to the new colonies, viz. for Ceylon 6,486/. 
The Mauritius 3,785/., the Cape 2,979/., 
Malta and the Ionian islands 7,853/., 
amounting to 21,103/. The hon. secretary 
to the colonial department had stated, that 
a great proportion of the increased mili- 
tary expenses of the present year beyond 
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those of 1792, arose from the colonies ac- 
quired in the late war, and chiefly those 
he had named. It behoved this House, 
therefore, to consider well the circum. 
stances to which those colonies were as to 
expenses, and the means possessed of de- 
fraying them. He did not call the atten- 
tion of the House to these points on his 
own opinion alone, but being supported 
by the authority of a committee on their 
Report in 1817, he begged leave to read 
what they had stated to this House : “ Your 
committee cannot leave the subject of 
governments abroad thus incidentally 
brought before them without expressing 
a wish that some means may be devised 
for rendering the foreign of 
the British empire more efficient towards 
defraying the expenses of their own mi- 
litary protection, since their value to the 
parent state must be greatly diminished 
by their continuing a lasting drain on its 
resources. The subject here adverted to 
may well deserve the attention of the 
House hereafter, but the papers and in- 
formation before your committee are not 
at present sufficiently ample to afford the 
means of pursuing such an inquiry during 
the present session to any useful result. 
They content themselves therefore with 
giving a very short general summary of 
the documents which the colonial office at 
present affords, so far as relates to the de- 
pendencies during the war. He concurred 
with the committee, that it was a subject 
that well deserved the attention of this 
House, and regretted that the finance 
committee had neither in their Report for 
1818 or 1819 brought these foreign colo- 
nies under their consideration or to the 
attention of the House. At that period 
the papers and information before the 
committee were not sufficient to enable 
them to make proper inquiry. But he 
would ask why two years had been allowed 
by his majesty’s government and by the 
finance committee, to pass away without 
the requisite papers being produced and 
the inquiry followed up? The committee 
at that time suggested that it was desirable 
these new colonies should pay for the mi- 
litary protection afforded them. On the 
vote now proposed, the sum of 21,104/. was 
includedas a charge for theirstaffalone, and 
no information had been afforded to this 
House as to the practicability, or imprac- 
ticability of carrying that suggestion into 
effect. The House had now before them 
the Reports of their finance committee for 
1818 and 1819, and not a word was to be 
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found respecting them. When such pro- 
fessions of economy had been made, it did 
appear most extraordinary that no means 
had been taken, as far as parliament knows, 
to relieve the nation from the expense of 
these colonies, which he could assure the 
House, if properly administered, were 
capable of defraying every expense civil 
and military. He did not say so inad- 
visedly, but assured the House that from 
the information he had received, such was 
the deliberate opinions of men who had 
been resident in, were well acquainted 
with, and qualified to judge of both the 
finances a expenditure of those posses- 
sions: and if his majesty’s ministers had 
been so disposed, they might easily satisfy 
themselves on this subject. He had no 
doubt that the committee of 1817, had 
had evidence before them to the same 
effect; and he submitted, whether there 
was not culpable neglect in some quarter, 
in not following up inquiry into these 
matters, important at all times, but par- 
ticularly at this time of unexampled great 
financial difficulty. The House would 
recollect, that these new colonies were not 
like Jamaica, or any of the old colonies 
which had councils and assemblies to 
watch over taxation and expenditure. 
But his majesty’s minister for the colonies 
— Bathurst) and the governors, had 
the sole direction and disposal of these 
large revenues. It was a subject that 
ought to excite the jealousy of parliament 
both in a constitutional and pecuniary 
point of view, and he was confident the 
House was not aware of the extent of 
power, which the colonial minister pos- 
sessed and exercised in these colonies, or 
it would, ere this, have taken the subject 
into their consideration. When the ex- 
penditure of a few thousands, or even of 
a few hundreds of pounds, required the 
sanction of this House, and often very 
Let. esd engaged their attention to a con- 
siderable degree, it did appear to him 
very extraordinary, that the government 
should have the power of disposing of 
millions in these new colonies without the 
sanction or even the knowledge of parlia« 
ment. It could scarcely be believed, that 
the annual revenues of the new colonies 
which he had named exceeded 1 ,200,000/. 
and that the whole of these had been, 
and now were, at the disposal of ministers. 
There were no documents before parlia- 
ment, to show the expenditure of any part 
of that immense revenue! Was that, he 
would submit to the House, a state of 
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things to be permitted to continue ?—He } 


would not state to the House, the amount 
of those revenues from private informa- 
tion, lest any hon. member should think 
the authority insufficient ; but he would 
state it as ascertained and reported to the 
House, by the finance committee of 
1817. 

The Revenues in Ceylon in 1815 £. 640,444 


The Cape of Good Hope in same 
year ee 229,495 


The Mauritius, and Bourbon for 


Malta for 1815 114,426 


1,191,225 
To which the Revenues of the 
Ionian Islands may be added -- 


120,000 


1,311,225 


These amounts were certainly subject to 
some modification since that time by the 
cession of the Isle of Bourbon, and by the 
constitution given to the Ionian Islands; 
but he contended, that these great reve- 
nues were at the sole disposal of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, without the check or 
control of this House, and that they were 
all expended by them. And farther, that 
by the vote of this night, they proposed to 
add 21,104/. The House, he thought, 
ought to pause before they voted so large 
a sum to purposes, which a committee of 
the House had declared, should be dis- 
charged by the local revenues, and he 
therefore should propose to postpone the 
vote, until accounts should be laid before 
it, of the receipt and expenditure of each 
of these colonies. He would not take 
upon him to assert, that any part of the 
revenues were actually misapplied, though 
he had heard such statements; but he 
would say, that his majesty’s ministers had 
the power, if they chose, of misapplying 
them. It was in the power of the minis- 
ter to provide for any persons, by sending 
them to these colonies, and creating officers 
for them, to be paid by the local revenues. 
It was in the power of government to 
grant pensions to individuals resident in 
this country, payable from these revenues, 
and he believed the accounts of their dis- 
posal would prove that. He should ask, 
whether that was a state of things proper 
to exist, consistent with the constitutional 
jealousy of the House of Commons? He 
had done his duty in bringing the subject 
before the House, and if it should refuse 
to enquire into the application of these 
frauds, in compliance with the suggestion 
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of the finance committee, he must say, 
that it would be liable to the charge of 
culpable negligence. He was not aware 
whether he should, in the present state of 
the House, submit a distinct motion, or 
content himself with the statement he had 
made [Cry of, Move, move!]. He 
should therefore move, as an amendment, 
to substiute the sum of 96,616/., instead 
of 118,021, being a diminution equal 
to the amount of the staff for these new 
colonies. 

Mr. Goulburn remarked, that the hon. 
gentleman had opened a wide field into 
which he was certainly not well prepared 
to follow him. His observations were not 
simply and exclusively connected with the 
vote under consideration, but appliedtothe 
principle upon which this country had hi- 
therto regulated its colonial policy. The 
effect of that principle was, in compensation 
for a monopoly of commerce, to maintain 
the civil and military establishments of the 
colonies. Whenever this branch of thesub- 
ject should be brought forward, he trusted 

e should be able to show, that this system 
of retaining in our own hands the sources 
of commercial profit, was justified by 
sound policy, af ought not rashly to be 
abandoned. Another important point to 
which the hon. gentleman had adverted 
was, a supposed misappropriation of cer- 
tain colonial revenues in Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Ionian Islands. With regard to those 
belonging to the latter, the government 
of this country had no more control over 
them, than over those of a sovereign and 
independent state. The management of 
their finances had been secured to them 
by treaty, on condition only that the gar- 
tisons were to be maporen. The reason 
why no deduction was made for the staff 
appointments in that quarter might be 
readily assigned. If there was any hon, 
member who had at all turned his atten- 
tion to the recent history of those islands, 
to the political changes they had under- 
gone, and the successive spoliations which 
had been inflicted upon them, he must be 
fully aware of the state of want and desti- 
tution to which the inhabitants were re- 
duced. This distress had been much ag- 
gravated, by the want of integrity in the 
conduct of persons to whom the financial 
administration had been intrusted. Amidst 
these unfavourable circumstances, some 
delay in raising the necessary revenues 
had taken place; but it was the anxious 
desire of the government to extricate itself 
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from this difficulty, and its first object the 
maintenance of the Military Establish- 
ment. With respect to those other pos- 
sessions reliieendh to by the hon. gentle- 
man, his official knowledge did not enable 
him to offer any material explanation, and 
he could not help feeling some surprise at 
the charges made against his majesty’s 
ministers by the hon. gentleman, who had 
given him notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject but a few hours before. He could 
assure the House that there was no dis- 
position on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to withhold any information 
which might be deemed conducive toa 
clear understanding of the subject; and 
that whenever a motion for such informa- 
tion should be made, he should be ready, 
not only to produce the documents "re- 
quired, but to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the whole system of our colonial 
administration. From those details, how- 
ever, he should now cautiously abstain, 
and confine himself to this general refer- 
ence to the principles on which its policy 
was founded. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he should 
trouble the House but for a few moments, 
the question having arisen in a manner 
still more unexpected to himself than to 
the hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
and had had some hours notice of it. But 
it was a most important question; and he 
thought the meaning of his hon. friend in 
relation to it, had been a little miscon- 
ceived. He had not understood his hon. 
friend to object to that system of commer- 
cial policy with respect to our colonies, by 
which, for the sake of their trade, we 
exempted them from taxation for the sup- 
port of their establishments: but to state 
that a surplus revenue was already derived, 
applicable to this branch of their military 
defence. If the statement were correct, 
and if the servants of the Crown were in 
receipt of a revenue for which they did 
not account to parliament, he could not 
conceive a graver case that could be 
offered to -their consideration. In his 
opinion, a high constitutional duty de- 
volved upon them, for the discharge of 
which all other questions ,should be post- 
poned. The subject was introduced, not 
for the purpose of imputing blame, but of 
bringing under review a point intimately 
connected with the privileges of that 
House, and the practice of the constitu- 
tion. He thought the ministers of the 
Crown were bound, however, to make it 
appear, that such revenues, if existing, 
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were not applicable to the purposes con- 
templated in the proposed grant. His 
hon. friend’s observations and statement 
were in the nature of a question put for 
information; andif there were clandestine 
sources of revenue either in the posses- 
sions alluded to, in Gibraltar, or else- 
where, it was matter of immediate and 
urgent necessity that a full disclosure 
should be made. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, in explanation, 
that he had addressed his remarks to what 
he considered a charge against his ma- 
jesty’s government. 

Mr. Hume denied that he had imputed 
blame to the government ; he had merely 
asserted that it was in the power of the 
Crown to make an improper application 
of the fundsin question. It appeared by 
a return before the House, that in 1815 
the revenues of Malta were 114,000/., 
and the whole charge upon them but 
60,000/.; that there was a clear balance 
of 20,000/. in the Ionian islands; and that 
in the Mauritius the amount of revenue 
was 266,000/.; that of the expenditure 
219,000/. He thought that these balances 
ought to be made applicable to the public 
service. 

Theoriginal resolution wasagreedto. On 
the resolution for granting 21,635/. for the 
Medical Establishment, Mr. J. P. Grant 
gave notice, that it was his intention to 
Move to-morrow fur the production of pa- 
pers relative to the Ophthalmic Establish- 
ment, in order to ascertain how far it was 
necessary that it should be continued.— 
The other resolutions were put and 
carried. 


BarwsTAPLe Brisery Bity.] Lord 
Clive moved, that this bill be read a se- 
cond time. 

Mr. Bernal said, he was anxious to 
state to the House his reasons for opposing 
the bill. Those reasons appeared to him 
strong and convincing, and he was satis- 
fied that the House would never pass such 
a bill without full inquiry and much deli- 
beration. In the, opinion he had formed 
upon the bill, he differed from many 
whose sentiments he much respected ; 
but although he should be the last man to 
stand up for corruption, he would willingly 
be the first man to call for justice. In 
the three cases in which the interference 
of the House in a similar manner had been 
called for, the corruption proved was 
much greater than in the present case. 
He alluded to the cases of New Shoreham, 
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Cricklade, and Aylesbury. In New Shore- 


- hama club had been established called the 


Christian Club. The meetings of this 
clab were of a most secret nature. They 
had a committee who were proved to have 
put up the boroughto sale. In this case not 
less than 60 or 70 electors had been declar- 
ed incapable of being any longer electors. 
In Cricklade, a club called the Gridiron 
Club was established, and a person went 
about the streets with a gridiron, contain- 
ing five bars, in his hand, intimating that 
such electors as voted in a particular way 
were to receive a certain sum for each bar. 
In 150 actions, 150 verdicts had been 
obtained; the whole number of voters 
having been 204. In Aylesbury similar 
abuses were detected, and the evidence 
of corruption was strong and satisfactory. 
But in the present case such strong evi- 
dence was wanting ; and surely the House 
would never agree to such a bill as the 
present without the fullest evidence. He 
needed not to remind gentlemen conver- 
sant with the history of parliament, of the 
great antiquity of Barnstaple: it sent mem- 
bers in the time of the Saxons: its first 
charter was from Henry Ist. Would the 
House proceed to pass a bill affecting the 
character and rights of this ancient and 
distinguished borough without the most 
complete evidence? Now, there was no 
positive evidence that more than five 
voters had received money for their votes. 
If Mr. John Gribble’s evidence was ad- 
mitted in one view, it ought to be ad- 
mitted as of equal force in another view. 
But Mr. Gribble swears that he had never 
given any voter reason to suppose that he 
had promised him money for his vote. It 
should be recollected, that many of the 
voters were out voters, and chiefly from 
London. It appeared in evidence, that 
every out voter from London was to re- 
ceive 10/. for a single vote, and 20/. for 
a plumper. The distance from London 
to Barnstaple he might state at 200 miles. 
No statute or committee had ever declared 
a seat ina coach to be a bribe. What 
was the proof of corruption then? Why, 
it was no more than giving 1s. per mile 
for travelling expenses. Was there a 
Christian club? Was there a Gridiron 
club at Barnstaple? The evidence did 
not warrant the House in adopting mea- 
sures of equal severity with those applied 
to New Shoreham, Cricklade, and Ayles- 
bury. The House would, he trusted, ex~ 
ercise its most strict circumspection and 
its wisest prudence. The bill now before 
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the House went to disfranchise all the 
non-resident electors. Even in the three 
cases to which he had alluded, such se- 
verity had not been exercised. He there~ 
fore moved as an amendment, ‘* that the 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months.” 

Mr. N. Calvert opposed the amend- 
ment. He thought the bill only put the 
electors in-a situation in which they had 
less power to injure the constitution and 
sell their own rights. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the question for 
the House to consider, was, whether a 
majority of the electors had not sold 
themselves, and had been in the practice 
of selling themselves. In Mr. Gribble’s 
evidence it appeared, that a majority of 
the resident voters had received bribes. 
Out of 61 who had voted for sir Masseh 
Lopes, 40 had received bribes. Owing to 
some compromise between the parties, 
the full details of bribery and corruption 
had not come to light. This was a great 
inconvenience, to which election com- 
mittees were exposed. Although the 
case might be manifestly strong, and fully 
made out, yet if parties choose to com- 
promise, the committee would proceed no 
farther with the investigation. Mr. Brem- 
ridge, agent for Mr. Ommaney, was 
proved to have given money to the voters 
on loose grounds. The evidence was 
sufficient to convict the agent, but not 
sufficient to reach the principal, The 
committee took it so. But the electors 
at least were affected by this evidence. 
This, too, had been the system of the 
borough. All who were not gentlemen 
got something for their vote. At this mo- 
ment much canvassing was going on amon 
them, and their resolution was, to wait ti 
some rich turtles should come down from 
London to offer themselves [A laugh]. 
Mr. John Gribble, in his evidence, state 
that 5/. were to be given to each elector 
as before. It appeared that 10/.had been 
offered by others. If the money paid had 
been confined to the expenses of travelling, 


the committée would not have passed any 


censure upon it. But all the electors in 
this case received money for their votes, 
except a few who were too proud, and a 
few—a very few indeed—who were too 
honest to take a bribe. He should there- 
fore give his support to the bill. 

Sir Robert Wilson was sorry that he 
must give his decided opposition to the 
amendment of his hon. friend. He now 


- notice, that he would move, in the 
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committee upon the bill, that Barnstaple 
be disfranchised, and that the elective 
franchise be bestowed on one of the un- 
represented large cities. 

Mr. Barham said, that the House 
ought to act upon an uniform ar 
Nothing could be less becoming its dig- 
nity, or less effectual in correcting abuse, 
than to be at one time rigid, and at an- 
other time lax. He ebed to know upon 
what principle the House were bound to 
act in such acase. If there was any pro- 

ortion of voters, however small, who 

ad been convicted of bribery, were they 
bound to disfranchise the borough? If 
out of 100 voters, only one had accepted 
a bribe, would the act of that individual 
be a sufficient ground for depriving the 
remaining 99 of their elective franchise ? 
Such a supposition would be ridiculous. 
Supposing, again, that the numbers of 
the innocent and of the guilty were equal, 
how were the House to draw a line of 
distinction? He apprehended that they 
should decide on the disfranchisement of 
a borough only in cases where a majority 
of the voters had accepted bribes. An- 
other question was, whether a borough 
was to be disfranchised for its own imme- 
diate act? Or, as was the case in the 
present instance, was the conduct of 
those who had voted many years ago to 
he urged as a ground of criminality against 
those who at present exercised the elec- 
tive franchise? It was also necessary 
to consider on what sort of evidence the 
House were to build; whether on evidence 
given before an election committee, or 
evidence given at the bar of the House ; 
and also what other species of evidence 
should be admissible. It was the daty of 
every man to ascertain the principle on 
which he ought to act; and as he could 
not perceive the principle on which the 
House was bound to decide in the present 
case, he should not vote at all upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke in favour of the 
bill. It was impossible, he said, to estab- 
lish any precise principle that should be 
applicable to all cases of corruption; the 
utmost the House could do on such oc- 
casions was, to act ona principle broad 
enough to embrace every degree of cor- 
Tuption. In the present instance it was 
known that an immoral practice had 
been systematically pursued. Mr. Grib- 
ble, the banker, admitted in his evidence 
before the committee, that the electors— 
it was not said a < ie or a minority of 
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them—but, “ the electors,” having re- 
ceived money formerly, naturally looked 
to receiving the same again ; and that he 
did not indeed promise them any particu- 
lar sums, but merely informed them that 
they should get the same as they usually 
received. It was stated broadly, that this 
system was usually practised, and that it 
was complied with in the present instance ; 
nay, the very express sums laid out ap- 
owt in evidence. The act could not 

e brought home to A, B, or C, and 
therefore it was impossible to go with the 
case toa court of law. The fact, how- 
ever, of the general practice of the bo- 
rough was sufficiently established, and to 
look to a remedy or a prevention from 
any other quarter than from that House was 
vain. The privileges of the present elec- 
tors would not be completely taken away 
by this bill, although they no doubt would 
be diminished by the right of voting being 
extended to the adjoining hundred ; but 
that such an extension had produced the 
desired effect, in all similar cases, was a 
strong instance in favour of adopting the 
same course in the case of Barnstaple. 
The hon. gentleman who opposed the bill 
had talked of travelling expenses incurred 
by out-voters. It appeared, however, 
that a sum paid to a resident voter, was en- 
tered in Mr. Gribble’s book as travelling 
expenses. The money, in fact, had not 
been paid to discharge travelling expenses 
but to purchase votes. On the whole, he 
thought the case was made out so far as 
to justify the House in adopting the mea- 
sure which the bill proposed. He would 
not say that the present case was the 
same in every respect as any former one, 
and he cared not so long as there was 
sufficient evidence to warrant the adop- 
tion of a course which had in former 
instances been productive of so much 
good. 

Sir John Newport read an extract from 
the evidence, to show, that the bribery 
oath was not tendered at the election to 
any of the voters. This coupled with the 
statement, that at several elections sums 
of money had been given to the electors 
for their votes, showed that a regular 
system of corruption, which calied for 
the intervention of the House, was con- 
stantly acted on. 

Mr. Bernal said, it appeared that, at 
the last election, the bribery oath had 
been administered to Mr. Catton, one of 
the electors. 


Sir John Newport said, he drew his ine 
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ormation from the documents before the 
House. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, thought, the 
House should not resort to this extraordi- 
nary measure, until ithad been shown that 
legal means had failed. The right hon. 
haronet’s reason for thinking that the bo- 
rough ought to be disfranchised, was the 
very reason why he ( Mr. Martin) thought 
otherwise. If they had been guilty of 
bribery because the bribery oath had not 
been tendered, it followed, that if the 
clerk of the peace had administered the 
oath, they would not have acted as they 
had done. He was not disposed to go 
farther than to disfranchise those persons 
who had accepted bribes, because he 
thought it the very essense of injustice to 
punish the innocent for the guilty. He 
remembered a case in the Irish House of, 
Peers, in which it was proved, that some 
members had prostituted their votes; but 
it never entered into the head of the legis- 
lature to disfranchise the whole peerage 
on that account. For himself, he must 
say, that such a proposition was unjust, 
and therefore he felt it his duty to sup- 
port the amendment. 

Lord Milton observed, that the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last was in error, in 
supposing that it was intended to disfran- 
chise the electors of Barnstaple, as the 
object of the bill was only to multiply the 
voters for that borough. Sucha measure 
could not then be deemed disfranchise- 
ment, unless it were concluded that the 
franchise of an elector for Westminster, 
where the electors were comparatively so 
numerous, was of less value than that of 


an elector for Grampound.. An_ hon. | 


gentleman had suggested the propriety of 
laying down some specific rule to guide 
their decisions as to the disfranchisement 
of boroughs that came under their cogni- 
zance. The hon. gentleman, however, 
must be aware that it was difficult to settle 
a priori the grounds on which they were 
to decide, the House must act on the case 
as it came before them, and must be guided 
by the general practice, and the nature of 
the particular instances of corruption 
proved against a borough, rather than by 
any fixed and definite principle. If the 
House took the advice of those who op- 
= the bill, it might be alleged, that 

owever ready they were to inquire into 
other abuses, they were unwilling to re- 
medy any abuse that existed among 
themselves. He could not conceive that 
the giving the elective franchise to the 
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hundreds would take any of their power 
from the present electors of the bos 
rough ; it would only have the effect, by 
increasing their numbers, to prevent the 
recurrence of that system of bribery 
which was complained of. It should be 
remembered, that the electivé franchise 
was not given for the personal benefit of 
the electors themselves. It was a trust 
given for the good of the public, and like 
the vote given by a member of that 
House, the vote of an elector was sup- 
posed to be given, not for particular but 
general good. Holding a favourable opi- 
nion generally of such measures as those 
embraced by the bill before the House, 
he regretted that occasions for them so 
seldom occurred [A laugh]. He would 
repeat the expression—he regretted that 
occasions for such measures so seldom 
presented themselves, because he thought 
there were many instances where the 
same principle was prevalent, and which 
the parties concerned so managed as to 
keep from the view of the House. There 
were several flagrant cases, of which the 
House could know nothing, and where, 
as was notoriously the case in the. Gram- 
pound election in the present session, a 
compromise between the parties prevented 
the disclosure of facts upon which it 
might have been necessary for the House 
to have taken strong measures. There 
were, he had no doubt, many cases, where 
the compromise, as in the instance just 
mentioned, secured impunity, and the 
parties went on in the same career of cor- 
ruption as before. It was on this ground 
he regretted that occasions like the pre- 
sent were not afforded to the House of 
detecting and providing against corrup- 
tion. But, concurring in the general 
principle of the bill, as he did, he saw no 
particular claim which the neighbouring 
hundreds had to the elective franchise 
more than persons in other parts of the 
country. The principle of extending the 
right of voting might be good in such 
cases, and he had no doubt it was, but 
then the claim of many other portions of 
the community were as strong, and in 
some instances stronger, than those of the 
next hundreds. There were, for example, 
a vast portion of the public who did not 
enjoy the elective franchise at all, and 
who had aright to it from property and 
situation in life. He alluded to the copy- 
holders and householders, so many of whom 
were scattered over the face of the coun- 
try. Of the latter he would admit that a 
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considerable portion enjoyed the elective 
franchise, but where this occurred it was 
only in large towns; but the householders, 
who were resident in small hamlets, or 
scattered over the country, were excepted 
from the elective franchise as such. He 
should wish to see the elective franchise 
in such cases as the present extended to 
such a description of men, and their claim 
was greater than that of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring hundreds, inasmuch as 
many of the latter were already freehol- 
ders. On the whole, he gave his hearty 
concurrence to the bill, the passing of 
which would prevent the belief on the 

art of the country, that the House were 
ax in the support of those principles which 
concerned its own honour and the general 
interest of the nation. 

Mr. Waithman said, he fully concurred 
in almost every sentiment expressed by 
the noble lord. He could not see why 
the House should not prosecute such a 
measure as the present for the sake of its 
own honour and character with the coun- 
try. The worthy alderman proceeded, but 
was for a short time rendered inaudible by 
loud coughing in several partsof the House. 
He paused for a moment, {and when si- 
lence was in a great degree restored,.he 
thus continued. Ifhe pressed unnecessa- 
rily on the time of the House—if he oc- 
cupied its attention for any time, however 
short, with any remarks which he did not 
conceive tended to the point in debate, he 
should be the last to forgive himself; but 
when he only rose to express his honest 
feeling, however humbly he might be able 
to give it utterance, he did not see why he 
should be met in the way he just now had 
been. He could not see why on every 
occasion severai members in that House 
should exert themselves to cry him down 
[Hear hear]. If that system were to be 
continued, what ever might be his feelings 
as an individual, and however little weight 
might attach to his opinions, in the humble 
way in which he expressed tliem, yet he 
could not by silent submission compromise 
the trust he held from his constituents, or 
his own privilege as a member of that 
House. ‘ I remember, Sir,” continued 
the hon. member, turning towards the 
Speaker, “* when I heard you, and heard 
you with delight, a short time back at 
the bar of the House of Lords, beg the 
unrestricted liberty of speech for yourself, 
and every member of this House. That 
freedom of expressing our opinions we all 
possess, as representatives of the people; 
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but it will be worse than mockery to boast 
of it, if, however humbly we may acquit 
ourselves, we are liable on any occasion to 
be put down by clamour.” For his part he 
was determined not to surrender up the 
privilege which he enjoyed, or in any way 
to compromise the rights of his constitu- 
ents. If there was any one subject more 
than another which called for particular 
attention, it was that which concerned the 

rinciple of election; and therefore he 
elt the less inclined to yield to the at- 
tempts which were made against his being 
heard. He would repeat it, that however 
humbly he might express his opinions, he 
would not suffer them to be stifled by cla- 
mour; and if that clamour should again 
be raised, he should appeal for protection 
where he knew the appeal would not be in 
vain—he should seek for protection from 
the Chair [ Hear]. These observations were 
heard with considerable attention, and for 
the remainder of the worthy alderman’s 


speech, not the slightest symptom of impa- 


tience was evinced in any part of the House, 
He then continued—Having made this 
digression, which was forced upon him, he 
begged to say a few words upon the ques- 
tion before the House. He was a sincere 
and warm advocate for parliamentary 
reform, though not, as some members 
might imagine, a supporter of the wild 
principles of universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. He wished for a reform which 
was practical, and which would be effectual. 
He therefore thought the present question 
one of great importance; one in which 
the House ought to interfere. He agreed 
with the noble lord in his opinion respect- 
ing copyholders and householders. They 
were too little attended to: the house- 
holders were in many cases excluded from 
the elective franchise, though men in 
trade and of considerable property ; while 
the outvoters were, on every occasion of 
election, sent down in large numbers to 
give their votes. He would, if there was 
no other, vote for the bill, though he 
conceived the time was come when the 
House were called upon to do a great deal 
more. There were householders and 
freeholders in many of the ew trading 
towns with the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise ; and in London it was remark- 
able, that no freeholder had a vote as 
such. He would recommend that the 
franchise should be extended to these. 
Mr. V. Blake spoke against that part 
of the bill, which admitted non-resident 
householders to the right of voting. 
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Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that the 
wea of the noble lord and the worthy 
alderman would come better at another 
stage ofthe bill. It should be recollected, 
that the present was not a penal bill: it 
was not to punish particular individuals— 
that could be obtained by the courts of 
jaw; but the object of the bill was a 
general one, and done to guard the House 
against a gross invasion of its privileges— 
to prevent, by enlargement of the number 
of voters, a corrupt body of men from 
again bartering their rights, and sending 
their purchaser to take a seat in that 
House. The hon. member then went on 
to show the impropriety of looking at 
the present bill as a penal law against a 
particular body of men, and maintained 
that it should only be viewed as a law in 
support of a general principle—a principle 
which the House was bound to support. 
As to the question of general reform, he 
should not say more than that he would 
consent to no reform where a great prac- 
tical evil did not exist, and to which a 
probable remedy could be applied. The 
House, he contended, were bound, for 
the sake of their own character—for the 
sake of that respect which it was essential 
they should be held in by the country, 
to pass the present measure. The great 
mischief which the country was likely to 
sustain from violent declaimers on the 
subject of reform, arose from those single 
instances of corruption being suffered to 
pass unnoticed, or with impunity. Such 
tales passed from mouth to mouth, and 
from generation to generation, and con- 
tributed more to alienate men’s minds 
from the constitutionthan any other which 
could be devised. They were used by 
incendiaries for their own purposes, and 
were always productive of a lasting im- 
pression against the government. A 
single instance of such a case was cal- 
culated to do more mischief than many 
of perhaps better-founded objections. The 
hon. gentleman went on to show the bad 
effects of such practices being suffered to 
= with impunity, when they were urged 

y political incendiaries; and after a few 
comments on the argument of extending 
the franchise to some great towns instead 
of the neighbouring hundreds, which 
he thought would be inconvenient, con- 
cluded by expressing his concurrence in 
the general principle of the bill. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of institut- 
ing prosecutions against the guilty. 

ord Clive said, that in forming this 
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bill, he had no other object in view than 
that of preventing the recurrence of 
those disgraceful scenes, which, it was 
proved in evidence, had been prevalent 
at the last election. If there were any 
objectionable points, they could be 
amended in the committee. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
which, however, did not take place. The 
bill was then read a second time; and 
the Speaker was ordered, not to issue 
warrant for a new writ till the lst of 

une. 


,SETTLEMENT OF THE Poor Bit.) 
Mr. Sturges Bourne having moved the 
order of the day for the farther consi- 
deration of the report of this bill, 

General Gascoyne said, that he had 
several objections to make to this bill, 
for which reason he should move as an 
amendment, that it be recommitted. The, 
provision in it which he would chiefly 
oppose was that relating to the length of 
time necessary for gaining a settlement. 
This, in his opinion, ought to be extended 
from three years, as proposed by the bill, 
to five years, in the case of native subjects, 
and to seven in the case of foreigners. 
This and other points could be discussed 
only in a committee, for which reason 
he should move, that the bill be re-com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Mildmay seconded the motion, 
although his objection went rather to the 
principle of the dill than to its provisions. 
But of the provisions, he would princi- 
pally oppose that which related to domes- 
tic servitude. The bill was supported on 
the ground that it would put a stop to 
much litigation, but in this he thought 
there was a fallacy. The claims to settle- 
ment under the existing law, though de- 
pending on many circumstances, were 
not liable to so much difficulties in their 
details as those which were proposed to 
bé substituted. 

Mr. Phillips objected , generally to the 
bill, and said, that if the hon. general 
would consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment, he would propose instead of it that 
the report be taken into consideration on 
this day six months. He argued at some 
length to show the injustice and impolic 
of compelling parishes where an indivi- 
dual had resided for three years, to sup- 
port them in their necessities. He sup- 

osed the case of a labourer in a manu- 
facturing town, wherein the manufac- 
tures had failed—in such a case it would 
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be not only a hardship to the parish, but 
a cruelty tothe man himself, to compel 
him to remain in the place of his usual 
residence. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis spoke at some 
length in favour of the measure. He was 
supported in the opinion he entertained of 
it by one ‘whose sentiments had always 
been listened to with attention, and whose 
loss would for ever be deplored by the 
House ; he meant the late sir Samuel Ro- 
milly. By him it was said, that such a 
system as was now proposed to be intro- 
duced was oné of the greatest improve- 
ments in the laws regarding the poor he 
had heard of. But this was not a solitary 
opinion; men whose knowledge and ex- 
perience on these matters rendered their 
sentiments valuable had also expressed 
their approbation of the — Sup- 
ported and strengthened by these opi- 
nions, he had no difficulty in declaring, 
that the system which at present existed 
brought ten times more injustice upon the 
pauper, and ten times more hardship uporr 
the parish, than the system which was 
| agro to be introduced by this bill. 

e strenuously supported original settle- 
ments—settlements in that parish where 
the child was bred and born, under the 
parental roof where it had received its 
education, and where it had given the be- 
nefit of its labours. | How often was it 
the case at present, that a man worn 
down by age an infirmity was sent from 


_ the spot where he had: spent the greater 


part of his life, to that parish where he 
might have obtained a settlement by the 
labour of a single year, but where he was 
or unknown, and where he was un- 
ikely to obtain a subsistence! This was 
hard indeed upon the parish, but doubly 
hard upon the unfortunate pauper, to be 
removed from his friends and connexions, 
at a moment, perhaps, when he was aftlict- 
ed with illness, to a place where he might 
expire without regret to a single indivi- 
dual in the parish. He remarked upon 
the facility with which settlements were 
gained by labour, and earnestly recom- 
mended the adoption of a system which 
would prove a comfort and a blessing to 
the pauper. He saw no reason why towns 
as well as country parishes should not 
bear a proportion of the burthen of sup- 
He was sensible 
of the inconvenience of charging the ma- 
nufacturing districts with paupers, but 
still they ought to support their share of 
the burthen. He was also sorry to ob- 
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serve, that the poor laws were not strictly 
observed—a circumstance which greatly 
aggravated all their evils. He hoped that 
he had said enough to support the opinion 
which he had originally expressed on this 
question. It was not, perhaps, desirable 
to press it upon the country under the 
present clamour which had been raised 
against it, but still it was due to those 
who had recommended the proposed al- 
terations to show that they had not adopt- 
ed them upon light or inconsiderate rea- 
sons. 


Mr. Allan objected to the bill, princi-- 


pally on the ground of its tendency to in- 
crease parochial burthens. 

Colonel Wood objected to the notion of 
uniting two of the parishes in Wales in 
the manner alluded to. He rather thought 
the bill would work more harm than good. 
The only way to get rid of the difficulties 
respecting the poor laws, which caused 
such endless litigation, was to retread the 
steps that had been passed, and abolish 
settlements altogether. Labour was the 
property of the poor man, and he should 
be at liberty to exercise it wherever he 
pleased. 

Mr. Huskisson admitted, that the re- 
moval of the cruel and unfeeling restraint 
which the old laws put on the poor man’s 
labour ought to be removed, but he could 
not see how the law of settlement could 
be removed, unless the poor laws were al- 
together repealed. An amendment was 
necessary in the existing law—to make it 
was, in fact, a choice of evils, and he 
thought this bill would answer every pur- 
pose. He complained of the moral evils 
which were produced by the old law upon 
the agricultural population, and contend- 
ed it was most desirable to amend a sys- 
tem so productive of injurious effects. 
Not the least of the merits of this bill was, 
that it would prevent the great expense 
and litigation now so common in asserting 
rights of settlement. 

Mr. G. Lamb denied that the effect of 
the bill would be to prevent litigation. 
To give the lawyers a new act of parlia- 
ment, was rather a strange way of dimi- 
nishing their practice. He enumerated 
in detail the provisions of the bill, and 
thought that it was most injudicious to 
prevent a man from obtaining a variety of 
settlements in the course of his occupa- 
tions. 

Lord Milton supported the bill. . He 
thoughtit was a considerable improvement 
upon the old law, which was too compli- 
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cated to be useful. He attributed the 
augmentation of the poor-rates to the 
anxiety to reduce the price of agricultu- 
ral labour. The great manufacturing 
towns were no doubt desirous of getting 
rid of their poor who had — their lives 
in the workshops of Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. 

Sir G. Clerk suggested to his gallant 
friend who had moved the amendment, to 
withdraw it, and allow the bill to go 
through another stage. 

Mr. Canning approved of the bill in ge- 
neral, though he admitted that there were 
some objections to it. The amendment 
was important, as tending to raise the 
character of the poor. great number 
of Irish were annually imported into Li- 
verpool, and he thought the residence in 
large towns ought to be five years. The 
simplification of the law was a great gain, 
although in the present generation it 
might be attended by inconveniences. It 
would be ungracious to object too strongly 
to this first-fruits of the committee on the 
poor laws. The task it had to perform 
was complicated and difficult; and if it 
were not encouraged, gentlemen would be 
very reluctant to undertake the duties. 
He was in favour of the re-commitment, 
that the amendment might be introduced. 

Mr. A. Wright opposed the bill, on the 
ground that it was fertile of litigation. 

Mr. S. Bourne replied briefly, and said 
he had no objection to the recommittal of 
the bill. 

Mr. W. Smith, though originally a friend 
to the motion, felt it a duty he owed toa 
very large body of his constituents to op- 
pose it. 

The question being put, ‘* That the 
Bill be recommitted,” the House divided. 
Ayes, 62; Noes, 92. The question, that 
the farther consideration’ of the report be 
put off for six months, was then put and 
agreed to. 
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Tue Froripas—ExecuTion oF Ar- 
BUTHNOT AND AMBRISTER.] The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, in pursuance of the 
notice he had given at an early period of 
the session, and since postponed, now felt 
it his duty to call their lordships’ attention 
to the transactions which had taken place 
on the occupation of the Floridas by the 
American forces ; and with a view to that 
object, he intended to move for copies of 
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the communications which passed between 
his Majesty’s government and the govern- 
ment of the United States, with respect 
to the invasion of the Floridas, and more 
particularly the trial and execution of 
British subjects by the general command- 
ing the troops of the United States. It 
was unnecessary for him, aftet what had 
passed at the beginning of the session, to 
enter into any explanation as to the mo- 
tives which induced him to delay bringing 
forward this subject to so late a period. 
That explanation relative to the transac- 
tions between this country and the Uifited 
States which the noble earl opposite had 
romised to give, had in the first instance 
induced him to abstain from pressing the 
consideration of the subject; but any 
silence which had taken place either on 
his part, or on that of parliament, could 
not be construed into a disposition to 
acquiesce in what appeared to be a depar- 
ture from the law of nations, and the in- 
troduction into warfare of a barbarous 
—— subversive of the principles of 
umanity, yA which civilized states were 
governed. He was most unwilling to cast 
any reproach whatever on the government 
of the United States for the occurrence 
of the transaction, which he could not 
but characterize as one of the most atro- 
cious that could be committed. He was 
far from attributing to that government 
any disposition to encourage or counte- 
nance that act. He had too high a re- 
spect for the character of the distinguished — 
individual who filled the first office in the 
government of the United States, to be- 
lieve that he, or any one connected with 
him in that government, would approve 
of the proceedings of general Jackson. 
In moving, therefore, for the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the 
United States and the Prince Regent’s go- 
vernment, he was in hopes to find that 
proper explanations had been given.—He 
should now briefly state the origin of the 
transaction to which his motion referred. 
In the winter of 1817, in consequence of 
disputes which had arisen between the 
United States and the Seminole Indians, 
a war was commenced by the latter, who 
were charged with the commission of most 
flagitious outrages on the citizens of the 
United States. General Jackson, who 


was intrusted with the direction of the, 
military operations against the Seminoles, 
thought fit to carry the war into the neu- 
tral territory of Spain, under the pretext 
that the Indians might make themselves 
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masters of the forts, as the Spanish force 
was unable to resist them. How far this 
ground for the invasion of a neutral state 
was justifiable, it was not his present pur- 
pose to inquire, though it would be im- 
possible for him not to call their lord- 
ships’ attention before he sat down to the 
final cession of the Floridas by Spain. The 
invasion at the time it occurred, however, 
was, he admitted, a question solely be- 
tween Spain and the United States. The 
circumstance to which he wished particu- 
larly to call their lordships’ attention was, 
as he had already said, the trial and exe- 
cution of two British subjects under the 
authority of the American commander. 
He thought the invasion of the Spanish 
territory was in itself an act of violence ; 
and he believed it would be felt by all 
the world, that if state necessity was made 
the ground of so extraordinary a mea- 
sure, those who had the conduct of the 
operation ought to be careful to avoid 
every unnecessary act of inhumanity. For 
instance, when Copenhagen was, under the 
pretext of state necessity, taken possession 
of by our government, it would have been 
an act of great aggravation, had the British 
general, intrusted with the command of 
the expedition, proceeded to try and con- 
demn to death the subjects of neutral 
powers found in the Danish capital. 
General Jackson was, however, no sooner 
in possession of the Spanish territory than 
he proceeded to bring British subjects be- 
fore courts-martial, and try and condemn 
them to death for pretended offences 
against the United States. There was 
some difference in the situation of the two 
individuals who had undergone this me- 
lancholy fate. Ambrister, it appeared, 
had undoubtedly borne arms against the 
United States; and he was not prepared 
to say, that there did not exist a right, 
according to the laws of war, in the com- 
mander of an army to refuse to regard 
the subjects of a neutral state taken with 
arms in their hands as regular prisoners 
of war. This might lead to a denial of 
quarter; but it was a most unjustifiable 
extension of the principle when it was 
applied to the case of Ambrister, who was 
not taken in arms. The principle was in 
itself one of great cruelty, and it never 
could be the interest of any nation to ap- 
ply it in a way which would establish a 
practice so repugnant to all the feelings 
of humanity. Ambrister was only proved 
to have borne arms in opposition to the 
invasion of the Floridas, but was not found 
(VOL. XL. ) 
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under arms. These circumstances he 
stated from the published account of the 
court-martial. With respect to Arbuth- 
not, the facts were materially different. 
Neither in the evidence produced, nor in 
the finding of the court-martial, was it 
pretended that Arbuthnot was found bear- 
ing arms, either at the time of the inva- 
sion, or in Fort St. Marks, in which he 
was taken. There was no proof of any 
connection between him and the Indian 
chiefs, except a letter which was spoken 
to by one witness ; and nothing to make 
out the charge of his having instigated 
the Indians to hostility. It appeared that 
he had supplied the Indians with articles 
of merchandize, among which were some 
small quantities of lead and powder. This 
was a kind of transaction very common in 
war, and the property of the neutral mer- 
chant, when taken, had generally been 
held to be forfeited; but in no case was 
it ever before heard of, that he should be 
condemned to pay also the penalty of his 
life. But it was not only the sentence of 
the court-martial which was in this case 
calculated to excite indignation, the sub- 
sequent conduct of the American general 
was still more revolting. One prisoner 
was condemned to death ; the other to the 
punishment of a severe imprisonment. 
General Jackson took upon himself, not 
the right of mitigating the sentence, but 
of aggravating it. He ordered the pu- 
nishment of death to be inflicted upon 
Ambrister, who had been condemned by 
the court-martial to imprisonment only. 
Could these transactions be justified on 
any principle of the law of nations, or in 
any way by the plea of necessity, which 
had alone Jed to the invasion of Florida 
by the American army? But suppose that 
general Jackson was authorised in pro- 
ceeding with severity against Ambrister 
and Arbuthnot, he ought to have felt that, 
from the analogy of punishments enacted 
by the laws of the United States, he could 
not inflict on these men the penalty of 
death, and that they could, in fact, be 
liable to nothing more than fine and im- 
prisonment. The noble marquis referred 
their lordships to an act of the United 
States, a clause of which he read, by 
which citizens carrying on correspond- 
ence with a foreign power at war, or act- 
ing as commissioners or agents for such 
power, were liable, on conviction, to the 
penalty of 1,000 dollars, and one month’s 
imprisonment. Thus it appeared, that 
citizens of the United States, guilty of 
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the same offence as that with which Ar- 
buthnot was charged, with the aggravation 
of violating their allegiance to their own 
government, could only be fined and im- 
prisoned; and yet, with this act of the 
Congress staring him in the face, general 
Jackson had taken upon himself to sen- 
tence a British subject to death. He did 
more; after the sentence was passed, he 
proceeded to carry it into execution, in 
defiance of one of the articles of the Ame- 
rican military code, which provides that 
no sentence of a court-martial affecting 
the life of an individual shall be carried 
into effect until it has been communicated 
to and approved by the president of the 
United States. To demand an explana- 
tion of such a transaction was a duty in- 
eumbent on this government; but its dis- 
_avowal was not so much called for by the 
honour of this country as by that of the 
United States. That it was disapproved 
by that government was a hope which he 
cherished in common with those friends of 
humanity who looked to the American 
States as the means of diffusing over that 
~~ of the world the spirit of freedom and 
ove of justice which they inherited from 
their ancestors, of planting in that con- 
tinent all that was most noble in this. But 
how could such a hope be entertained, if 
this atrocious transaction should finally 
prove to be sanctioned by the government 
of the United States? He should not trou- 
ble their lordships further on this subject ; 
but it was impossible for him not to advert to 
that event which had so materially changed 
the situation of this country with respect 
to its colonial power in the West Indies. 
He meant the cession of the Floridas. He 
could state without fear of contradiction 
in that House or elsewhere, that no colo- 
nial cession so materially affecting the 
interests of this country had ever before 
taken place. It was his anxious wish, 
and, he believed, that of all the country, 
that the peace now enjoyed should be of 
long duration ; but neither their lordships 
nor those who administered the govern- 
ment were justified in overlooking the 
prospect of a renewal of hostilities at some 
period or other. Should a war take place 
the relative situation of this country would 
be essentially changed. He could with- 
out the slightest hesitation assert, that 
the acquisition of the Floridas would place 
a ‘great part of the commerce of this 
country with the West Indies at the 
mercy of the United States. In the case 
of hostilities, our homeward-bound fleet 
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could not pass the Gulf of Florida without 
the greater part becoming the prey of gun 
boats and small privateers of every dese 
cription. Another injurious consequence 
to this country was, that the possession of 
Florida gave the United States a com- 
manding influence over the present black 
governments, or any which might here- 
after be formed in the West ‘Indies. He 
was far from supposing that the noble 
lords opposite were insensible to the 
importance of this cession, but the event 
was strangely inconsistent with the com- 
manding influence which it was supposed 
British councils had obtained by the late 
adjustment of the affairs of Eurupe. That 
settlement had often been the subject of 
congratulation on the other side; but with 
all the titles which it gave this government 
to influence, it was extraordinary that a 
transaction so inimical to our interests 
should be the act of the country which 
owed us the greatest obligations. How 
did it happen that ministers had been un- 
able to prevent this cession? Why was 
such an event not guarded against by the 
treaties concluded at the peace? This 
neglect was the more remarkable, when it 
was considered that at the peace of 
Utrecht—a peace concluded by persons 
not much complimented for attention to 
the general interests of the country—it 
was provided by a specific article, that 
Spain should not cede any of her colonies 
to another power. Any one would 
think it impossible that such a security 
should not have been asked at the con- 
gress of Vienna; and yet from the treaties 
it appeared that nothing had been done 
there in the way of security, no provision 
introduced to guard against so momen- 
tous an occurrence as the aggrandize- 
ment of another power, in such a way as 
to completely subvert our influence in 
the West Indies. It had been stated, he 
understood, by high authority in another 
place, by the secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department, that the silence of the 
treaty of Vienna respecting the cession of 
the Spanish colonies was unimportant. 
When asked why no provision to guard 
against such cessions had been introduced 
the noble lord answered, that although 
the treaty of Utrecht was not referred to, 
the omission was unimportant as the 
treaty of Seville, signed in 1729, and 
which remained in force, confirmed the 

rovision in the treaty of Utrecht. Thus 
it was asserted that complete security was 
obtained ; but ought it not to have occur- 
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red to the noble lord, that with regard to 
that part of the American continent the 
cession of which was most dangerous to 
us, this security could by no means ap- 

ly ? Florida at the time of the treaty of 
Reville, having been ceded to this country 
it was quite impossible that treaty could 
confirm the article of the peace of Utrecht, 
so as to prevent the late cession to the 
United States. But, independently of any 
renewal which might have been expected 
of the article contained in the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was surely not too much for 
this country to expect, from Spain and 
from the influence the government was 
said to have obtained in the councils of 
Europe, that ministers should have been 
able to avert an occurrence, the preven- 
tion of which was so important to our 
interests. He had thought it his duty to 
call their lordships attention to this sub- 
ject, but it was not his intention to move 
for any papers relative to the cession of 
the Floridas. On the other point, how- 
ever, he was desirous of obtaining official 
information, in the hope of preventing the 
recurrence of transactions of a nature 
so violent and unjustifiable, and which 
tended to establish principles which, if 
if admitted, would produce a change in 
the law of nations most unfavourable to 
humanity. He concluded with moving an 
address to the Prince Regent, for copies 
of all communications between the govern- 
ment of the United States and his majes- 
ty’s government, relative to the proceed- 
ings which took place on the invasion of 
the Floridas by the troops of the United 
States in 1818, and more particularly 
with reference to the trial condemnation, 
and execution of two British subjects by 
order of general Jackson. 

Earl Bathurst said, he would not follow 
the noble marquis through all the parti- 
culars intowhich he had entered regarding 
the cession of Florida to the United 
States. He was certainly the less called 
upon to reply to the noble marquis on 
that point, as the papers for which he had 
thought fit to move contained no allusion 
whatever to it. He could not, however, 


refrain from noticing the notion of the 


noble marquis, that to prevent the cession 
of the Floridas was a duty to be expected 
from his majesty’s ministers. He would 
not go the length of saying, that cases 
might not occur in which it would be 
proper for one government to oppose ces- 
sions by another: but how dangerous 
would it be to establish it as a principle, 
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that no state could make a cession to an- 
other without becoming responsible to 
this country. Nothing could be more 
inimical to the preservation of peace than 
to lay it down as a principle, that the 
ministers of this government should go 
about from court to court with the preten- 
sion of dictating or regulating all the ar- 
rangements that might be allowed to take 
lace between our country and another. 
ith regard to what had been said on the 
subject of the treaty of Utrecht, he 
should only remark, that at the time that 
treaty was concluded the Floridas were 
not in the possession of Spain. Leaving 
with this remark the subject of the cession 
of Florida, he should proceed to make a 
few observations on what had fallen from 
the noble marquis in support of the main 
object he had in view. ‘The noble marquis 
had misunderstood what his noble friend 
had stated at the commencement of the 
session. He did not say he would take 
an opportunity of re-stating all that had 
passed in the communications with the go- 
vernment of the United States. What he 
said was, that he would take an opportue 
nity of stating the general principles 
which had guided his majesty’s govern- 
ment in their communications with respect 
to the transaction to which the noble mar- 
quis’s notice referred. Their lordships 
were doubtless aware that what hai passed 
in the communications between the two 
governments on this subject was matter of 
great delicacy ; and he was confident that 
their lordships would not think fit to call 
for a disclosure, unless they should be of 
opinion that the case was such as required 
this country to demand from the United 
States reparation by the punishment of 
the individual who had committed the of- 
fence. Now it appeared to him that there 
was not sufficient ground to induce their 
lordships to adopt this opinion. It was 
true that two British subjects had in the 
course of military operations been taken 
on a neutral territory by the American 
troops, and tried me executed; but it 
was well known, not only that this act of 
violence and cruelty was not done by the 
order of the American government, but 
that it had been committed without any 
knowledge or participation whatever of 
that government. The act which had been 
committed formed, indeed, a charge 
brought on the part of the American go- 
vernment against their general; what 
might be the result of that charge, 1t was 
not necessary to inquire: all that their 
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lordships were called upon to consider was, 
whether the case was one for which retri- 
bution ought to be demanded. Now, their 
lordships could not fail to recollect, that 
the occasion which justified a demand of 
reparation ought to be one which rendered 
the right and the policy of such a course 
of proceeding unquestionable. If repa- 
ration were once asked, it became neces- 
sary to enforce it at all hazards. The 
demand once made, it must be supported 
to the utmost extremity. But before such 
a course was taken, their lordships would 
doubtless pause, and ask, whether the 
case was one which would justify the in- 
volving the two countries in war. Above 
all, their lordships would doubtless feel 
that this was, of all others, a most unfit 
time to embark this country in a dispute 
for the protection of British subjects who 
might engage without the consent of their 
government in the service of states at 
war with each other, but at peace with us. 
Any British subject who engaged in such 
foreign service without permission, for- 
feited, he conceived, the protection of 
his country, and became liable to military 
punishment, if the party by whom he was 
taken chose to carry the rights of war to 
that cruel severity. This was a principle 
admitted by the law of nations, and which 
in the policy of nations had been frequently 
adopted. It was obvious, therefore, that 
if it were to be maintained that this coun- 
try should hold out protection to every 
adventurer who entered into foreign ser- 
vice, the assertion of such a principle would 
involve us in interminable warfare. With 
respect to Ambrister, it became a ques- 
tion from what appeared in evidence, whe- 
ther he was not a person engaged in foreign 
service without the consent of his govern- 
ment; and whether, having thereby for- 
feited the protection of his own country, 
he could only claim that of the power 
which he served. That he had not re- 
ceived the permission of this government 
was certain; and however cruel and atro- 
cious the conduct of those who condemned 
him might be, the whole merits of the 
case depended on his having borne arms 
against the United States. Of Ambrister 
he had no previous knowledge whatever ; 
and the only knowledge he had of Ar- 
buthnot was from his name appearing to 
a despatch of the Indian chiefs; but it 
appeared merely as testifying the accuracy 
of the translation. The application for 
arms, which was the subject of this des- 
patch, was made to the governor of the 
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Bahama islands, who very properly re« 
fused to supply any assistance whatever, 
observing, that the application ought to 
be addressed to his majesty’s government. 
Whether or not he had acted so as to for- 
feit the protection of this country, de- 
pended on the nature of the transactions 
in which he had been engaged, and the 
proof of the facts. In considering this 
question, it was to be recollected, that he 
states, in his own correspondence, that 
he had armed a body of negroes against 
the United States. If the facts were 
made out, it would appear that the fate 
of these unfortunate men formed a ques- 
tion to be settled between the government 
of the United States and its commander, 
and not between the two nations. As to 
the conduct of general Jackson in setting, 
as the noble marquis had said, the laws 
of the United States at defiance, that was 
an offence for which he was accountable 
to his own government. Such conduct 
in a military commander certainly would 
not be passed over in this country, nor 
did he suppose in any that pretended to 
freedom. The case of Arbuthnot was 
in many respects different from that of 
Ambrister; but it had been much misun- 
derstood. It appeared that the Indians 
had applied to the Spanish commander of 
St. Mark’s, and threatened to take forcible 
possession of the place; and when the 
fort was taken, Arbuthnot was found with 
two Indian chiefs among the garrison. In 
his defence he said he was a British mer 
chant carrying on trade between the 
Bahama islands and the Indians; and had 
he done nothing more, had he been en- 
gaged in mercantile speculations only, 
though found in the fort, he would doubt- 
less have been entitled to protection. The 
circumstance of the kind of trade in which 
he was engaged could not deprive him of 
a right enjoyed by British subjects. He 
would even go farther and say, that how- 
ever partial the interest which he might 
have taken in the affairs of the tribes with 
whom he traded; whatever services he 
might have done them short of having 
joined in their wars; however much he 
might have desired their success, and en- 
deavoured to promote it without identify- 
ing himself with their government, he 
would not have rendered himself liable to 
the tribunal on whose authority he was 
condemned, nor have forfeited the pro- 
tection of that state to which he owed 
allegiance. But if his trade was merely 
a secondary consideration if his 
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racter as a merchant was subordinate 
to his capacity as a political agent— 
if he did not content himself with the pro- 
fits of commerce, but engaged in the 
transactions of war without consent of 
his uwn government, then undoubtedly 
he forfeited British protection. Thenoble 
marquis had gone too far in saying, that 
there existed no evidence on the trial to 
convict Arbuthnot of any political con- 
nexion with theIndians. Though nothing 
else existed but his own correspondence, 
its contents would appear sufficient. The 
signature of the letters imputed to him 
he had not disavowed; he did not deny 
that he wrote them, nor did he give any 
explanation by thich their tendency could 
be eluded. In them there was an evident 
reference to his formal appointment by 
the Indian tribes as their agent. Somuch 
did he identify himself with their cause, 
while he maintained his support of British 
interests, that he was supposed to be a 
British agent employed to assist and sup- 
port them. This was not the case. He 
was an agent of the Indian tribes for the 
purpose of making communications be- 
tween them and the British government, 
and not of the British government for 
communicating with the Indian tribes. 
Nor did he confinehimself to this commis- 
sion. He not only professed to be the 
channel of communication between the 
Seminoles and us, but between these 
tribes and the government of Spain. 
Here, therefore, not only was British 
protection renounced but the British cha- 
racter was entirely thrown off. Through- 
out the whole; of his correspondence 
he identified himself with the tribes whose 
cause he had espoused. In his letters 
were perpetually recurring such phrases 
as, “ we think so and so, we intend so 
and so, it is our right,” &c. These 
Jetters he had not disavowed, and there- 
fore they were to be taken as conclusive 
evidence that he was a political agent of 
the indians. There was a communica- 
tion of his to the governor of the Baha- 
mas, in which he distinctly called himself 
a political agent of the tribes. Trade 
formed the least part of his connexion 
with them, and the capacity of a mer- 
chant was that in which hewas least known. 
Under these circumstances, he would ask 
their lurdships, whether Arbuthnot was 
not to be considered rather as a political 
agent of the tribes among whom he was 
found, subject to the responsibility which 
such a character imposed, than as a Bri- 
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tish merchant trading in aneutral character, 
and. entitled to British protection? It 
only remained for him to state, that Ar- 
buthnot, considered in the character of 
an Indian agent, had not suffered other- 
wise than those with whom he acted. 
This was a material part of the question. 
Now it appeared, that two Indian chiefs 
taken in St, Mark’s along with Arbuthnot 
were executed, and that he was not ex- 
posed to greater severity than those with 
whose cause he identified himself. In 
offering these observations to the House, 
he trusted that he should not be considered 
as defending the conduct of general Jack- 
son, or as approving of the sentence b 
which our countrymen had suffered. There 
was not, hehelieved, an individual among 
their lordships in the House, there was 
not a man in the country, there was not 
a humane or impartial citizen of America, 
who would not unite in condemning his 
atrocious and unjustifiable acts. He only 
begged leave to say, that in the proceed- 
ings for which these two British subjects 
were tried, there were discoverable such 
grounds of justifying the punishment by 
which they suffered, as exempted the go- 
vernment of this country from the neces- 
sity of embarking in a demand of repara- 
tion, which must have led to a war if 
persisted in, and from which we could 
not have retreated with honour. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne replied. He 
was happy to think that the public opinion 
in America as highly disapproved of the 
conduct of general Jackson as it did in 
this country. When he stated his senti- 
ments with respect to that conduct, he 
had studiously abstained from expressing 
any opinion regarding reparation. He 
had not said that the conduct of the indi- 
vidual in question would justify a war. 
All that he wished was, to obtain any pa- 
pers containing a disavowal on the part of 
the American government of the act of. 
their military agent, and an official decla- 
ration that no instructions were given him 
to warrant his proceedings ; so that they 
might never be drawn into a precedent on 
any future occasion. He could not 
conceive how the government of the 
United States for which he entertained the 
greatest respect, could hesitate to declare, 
that transactions so objectionable had 
never met with its concurrence. With 
the idea, therefore, that such a declara- 
tion might easily be obtained, and that 
such a consequence would result from it, 
he had submitted his present motion. 
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He would not again enter into the two 
- eases, or the reasons on which the treat- 
ment of the unhappy individuals had been 
defended. He could not help, however, 
stating a second time, that he did not see 
how the conduct of Arbuthnot brought 
him within the range of responsibility to 
the American general. He was not proved 
to be engaged in any military transactions. 
All that was established against him, al- 
lowing the fullest credibility to the evi- 
dence on which he was cenvicted, was, 
that he had allowed himself to become the 
channel between the Spanish government 
and the Indians. He was found in the 
fortress of St. Mark’s; he was proved to 
have traded with the Indians; to have 
supplied them with articles used in war: 
he was charged with being their agent, 
and with negotiating in their behalf; but 
nothing was alleged to have been done by 
him in a military capacity ; and yet it was 
only ina military capacity that he could 
have been condemned by a court martial.— 
He would now say a few words regarding 
the cession of the Floridas, on which he 
had received no satisfactory answer from 
the noble secretary. The noble earl had 
said, that the two questions were not ne- 
cessarily connected, and had therefore 
declined to give the information which he 
had expected. The noble marquis was 
sensible that he might have made a 
separate motion for papers, and thus have 
brought the subject before the House in 
a formal manner ; but he thought that he 
could accomplish the object as well by 
giving an opportunity of explanation, 
which might prevent the necessity of a 
distinct inquiry. Thenoble earl, however, 
instead of explaining how far the inter- 
ference of this government had been 
exerted to prevent the cession of the Flo- 
ridas to the United States, had taken the 
extraordinary course ofdeclaring the prin- 
ciple of interference unjustifiable and mis- 
chievous. He had not said that it was in- 
effectual in this case, but he had laid 
down a doctrine, by which its application 
would soon be destroyed in every other. 
The defence that was formerly set up for 
not requiring a guarantee from Spain that 
she would not cede any of her colonial 
possessions to another power, was, notthat 
the principle of establishing such a secu- 
rity was improper, but that it was unne- 
cessary, because the provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which had been 
confirmed by the stipulations of the 
treaty of Seville, were still in force, and 
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formed a sufficient security. He admitted 
that the treaty of Seville could not afford 
a sufficient guarantee against the cession 
of the Floridas, because they did not 
belong to Spain at the time that was made. 
Some stipulation therefore, he thought, 
ought to have been introduced into the 
treaty of Vienna, to accomplish this object. 
It had never before been contended, that 
a security of the kind ought not to exist; 
and as it did not exist before the congress 
at Vienna, it ought then to have been 
established. The doctrine of the noble 
secretary, that no interference could be 
justified, would destroy the principle on 
which the balance of power rested, which 
it had hitherto been the custom to rely 
upon as our security. At the congress at 
Vienna in 1514, a stipulation could have 
been easily procured from Spain, for whom 
we had done so much, and would not have 
been objected to by the other powers of 
Europe. Our influence was then great, 
and could have procured this reasonable 
security. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he 
would not have troubled the House, had 
he not been so pointedly alluded to by the 
noble marquis, and had not what he had 
said on the first day of the session been 
somewhat mistaken. His noble friend 
had explained that mistake. He had not 
said that he would lay papers on the table 
to explain the transaction; but that he 
would be ready at a subsequent period of 
the session to show the principle on which 
this government had acted. There were 
two aspects of this question, which were 
often confounded, and from which 
great mistakes had arisen—he meant its 
morality, or rather immorality; and the 
political ground that it had for demanding 
reparation. Locking at general Jackson’s 
conduct in the former view, he did not 
hesitate to say, that it exhibited acts of as 
violent and as outrageous a nature as 
could be found in history—acts for which 
he was responsible to God and his coun- 
try, and yet, considering the distinction 
he had made, they might not be of a kind 
to justify a demand of reparation from this 
country. Hewas free tosay, that the Britsih 
government had not overlooked the acts 
in question; that they had had various 
communications on the subject; and that 
it was after the most mature deliberation 
that they had adopted the course which 
they now followed. When a question arose 
regarding the act of a foreign state, it was 
their duty to weigh well the nature of the 
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first step in demanding reparation ; a de- 
mand once made, if unattended to, must 
be pursued even to the extremity of a 
war. The question was, then, did those 
men suffer so unjustifiable a punishment 
at the order of the American government, 
as to render it imperative on us to make 
it a ground of national interference? He 
would say, no; and he would defend him- 
self on the following grounds :—If an in- 
dividual voluntarily embarked in war 
against any state with which his own go- 
vernment was at peace, he exposed him- 
self to all its dangers and liabilities, 
without having a right to the protection 
of his own country. He might bring, as a 
proof of this, the provisions of a treaty 
concluded between lord Grenville and 
Mr. Jay, in 1784; it stipulated, that the 
subjects of neither state should engage 
with any power in a war against the other, 
and that if they did they should be left to 
the treatment to which the subjects of the 
third power were liable. This stipulation 
he had no doubt had a reference to the 
Indian wars. He did not say that this 
justified the conduct of general Jackson, 
as regarding his own country ; but it jus- 
tified us in not demanding reparation. If 
a volunteer engages in the wars of ano- 
ther state, against the sovereign of a state 
with which we are at peace, any severity in- 
flicted on him is directed, not against the 
government to which he owes allegiance, 
but to that of which he holds the commis- 
sion. If reparation is demanded, that 
state may say, ‘* You are our friend, he 
has become our enemy ; he has, therefore, 
no longer a title to your protection, and 
in punishing him we offer no indignity to 
you.” Now, however unjustifiable gene- 
ral Jackson’s conduct was, Arbuthnot and 
Awmbrister, as being volunteers, and as ex- 
posing themselves to danger without any 
authority from their own government, had 
no right to appeal to their own nation for 

rotection. The case of Ambrister was 
indeed allowed to stand on that ground. 
He was taken aiding the enemy; and 
though general Jackson’s conduct was 
most atrocious in inflicting upon him a 
capital punishment, contrary to the sen- 
tence of the court-martial, that was an 
affair merely between the general and his 
government. The case of Arbuthnot 
stood on different grounds: he was not 
taken in arms, but a was proved equally 
to have aided ard assisted the enemy. 
Would the noble marquis contend, that 
political and civil servants should be 
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pom where military agents were 
punished? The question could only be 
therefore, «* did Arbuthnot assist the In- 
dians ?” and on this head he thought no 
doubt could remain. He had petitioned 
the British government to be allowed to 
interfere: he had gone to reside among 
them when he knew that another British 
agent had been discouraged, and his ser- 
vices in the cause of the Indians had not 
been denied. Much evidence he was 
willing to allow, had been produced in 
court which did not deserve the least at- 
tention; but there was a letter of his 
which was written with his own hand, and 
which he had not denied, asking arms and 
ammunition, expressly for the purposes of 
the war. He had, therefore, placed him- 


self in the same situation as though he . 


had taken up arms. With regard to the 
commutation of the sentence on Ambris- 
ter, and the infliction of a severer punish- 
ment when the court had awarded a minor, 
it was impossible to speak of it without 
horror. No general in this country, no 
officer, however exalted his rank or emi- 
nent his services, could have dared to have 
set aside the judgment of the court, and 
to have substituted another, without ex- 
posing himself to the severest punishment. 
It was not here a question what might be 
done in the heat of passion; but when the 
laws are once appealed to, it has been ob- 
served, that the greatest tyrant would be 
content with its decision. This was all he 
felt it necessary to say upon the subject. 
Upon the other subject, touched upon by 
the noble marquis, he would say a very few 
words. If by the faith of treaties Spain 
was bound to make no cession of the 
Floridas, it would be inconsistent with 
every principle of justice and generosity 
(if justice and generosity were not here the 
same) in the existing state of that monar- 
chy, to call upon Spain to exercise such a 
guarantee, unless we were prepared to 
make common cause with her in resisting 
the cession. To call upon a country not 
to give up what it was for her interest to 
cede, but what it was much against our 
interest she should surrender, was a prin- 
ciple than which nothing could be more 
ungenerous, more unfit, or more improper. 
What consequences this cession might have 
on the fate and destinies of the new nations, 
it would be out of place here to inquire. 
As far as the interests of Great Britain 
were concerned, this was not a case in 
which this country could be justified in 
interfering —The motion was negatived. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 11, 


Petition oF GEORGE CROOK coM- 
PLALNING OF HIS HAVING BEEN RUN, AND 
THEREBY DEPRIVED OF HIS WAGES. ] 
Sir Francis Burdett said, he rose to draw 
the attention of the House to a petition 
of a person of the name of George Crook, 
late a seaman on board one of his ma- 
jesty’s ships, complaining of severe op- 
pression. The allegations contained in 
the petition called into question the con- 
duct of a very gallant officer in the naval 
service, and, at the same time, disclosed 
circumstances which were of infinite im- 
portance to the rights and interests of 
every man in the navy—since all those 
who were connected with that service, 
were liable to receive the same descrip- 
tion of treatment as that of which the pe- 
titioner complained unless he procured 
redress. He had the petition for some 
time in his hands, and would have pre- 
sented it much svoner, but he was de- 
sirous, in the first instance, to have some 
conversation with sir William Hoste, the 

allant officer to whom it referred—but 
* understood that he was out of the king- 
dom, and was not expected to return for 
some time. The statement of the peti- 
tioner lay in a very narrow compass, 
although the points which it contained 
were of the most important nature. He 
conceived it right to state, that having 
had much conversation with the peti- 
tioner, the impression on his mind was, 
that he was not a person of bad character 
—a conclusion which was borne out by 
the certificates of several respectable indi- 
viduals, under some of whom he had 
served in the navy, who spoke of him as 
a correct and well-behaved man; but, 
whatever the character of the individual 
might be, whether good or bad, it had 
nothing to do with the justice of the case. 
He stated, that, without any charge being 
exhibited against him, he was confined 
on board the Mutine, the ship in which 
he was serving, for five or six weeks; 
and that, when the vessel touched at 
Malta, he was ordered to receive six 
dozen of lashes by sir W. Hoste, without 
any court martial having been held on him. 
After this, he and another man were put 
ashore, and left to shift for themselves as 
they could. It was worthy of considera- 
tion, that the petitioner was a pressed 
man; and, having served for a consider- 
able time, pay and prize money were due 


to him, to the amount of 5501. when he 
was forcibly driven from the ship, and 
marked in the books as a deserter, which 
destroyed his claim to that which he had 
fairly earned. Immediately after that 
occurrence, he had been taken into the 
service of an English gentleman travelling 
on the continent, of the name of Dowds- 
well, and since that period, of several 
others, all of whom were ready to bear 
testimony to the goodness of his conduct. 
Whatever his fault might have been, it 
was extremely bard that he should be 
deprived of his wages. He understood 
it was a general rule, where a seaman 
deserted from the service, to stop his 
pay and prize-money. It appeared to 


him to be a very severe rule, that a man, - 


who had been forced into the service, and 
had remained there for many years, should 
be deprived of the money he had earned, 
because he left his ship without leave. 
The petitioner, however, stated that he 
did not desert, but was sent from the 
ship. On what ground, then, could his 
pay and prize-money be withheld, as it 
was atthe present moment? He hoped 
steps would be taken, in the proper de- 
partment, to explain this transaction, or 
he should be obliged to institute some 
proceedings on the subject. He should 
now move *“ That this petition be brought 
up.” He had a second petition, signed 
by many respectable persons, who knew 
the petitioner, commiserated his situation, 
and called on the House to attend to his 
statement and grant him relief. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, that this petition 
had been put into his hands, a few days 
ago, by an honourable alderman, but he 
refused to have any thing to do with it, 
because he understood that the petitioner 
had been detected in some improper prac- 
tices with a person of the name of Gri- 
maldi, when on board the Mutine, which 
occasioned his desertion. Seventeen 
years had elapsed since the conduct he 
now complained of had taken place, and, 
during that long period, this man had 
never laid his case before the admiralty. 
Doubtless he had considered himself well 
off not to have been hanged for the offence 
he had committed. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, it was very 
true the petition had been placed in his 
hands, but he did not think he was justi- 
fied in presenting it. He made many in- 
quiries on the subject from the gallant 
officer opposite, and from him he under- 
stood that a correspondence had passed 
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between the admiralty and different officers 
under whom the petitioner had served, 
and also that sir W. Hoste was likely to 
return to England very speedily. As he 
knew that the petitioner could bring his 
action against sir William, when he re- 
turned to this country—as his petition 
was in the hands of a respectable solicitor 
who would do every thing in his power to 
serve him—and as the man with whom 
the petitioner went away stood in a very 
suspicious situation—he conceived it better 
to give up the petition, as he did not 
think he could render the petitioner any 
service. 

Sir I. Coffin observed, that the subse- 
quent testimonies to this man’s charac- 
ter, which the hon. baronet alluded to, 
had nothing to do with the antecedent 
otience. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the practice re- 
gularly adopted in the navy was this:— 
the ship’s company were mustered in the 
presence of the officers once in every 
week; the names of those who did not 
appear were dotted ;—and, if three dots 
were affixed to a sailor’s name, it was dis- 
tinguished by the letter R., signifying | 
that he had run from the ship. After this, | 
he would not be paid his wages without | 
an order from the Admiralty, and _ his | 
prize-money became the property of | 
Chelsea hospital. That hospital having a | 
vested right in such prize-money, it would | 
he the height of injustice in the Admiralty | 
to attempt to take it away. Now, it was 
most extraordinary that the petitioner, | 
who was described to be a needy man, | 
having this large sum due to him, never | 
applied to the Admiralty from the year | 
1801 until 1817. The hon. baronet-en- , 
deavoured to account for this delay, by 
stating that he was travelling on the con- | 
tinent with his master. It was not, howe | 
ever, to be supposed that he had been tra- | 


Grimaldi had also run—that he had not 
received his wages—and that, in fact, he 
had not applied for them. Crook, finding 
he could make nothing of this proceeding 
in 1817, waited till sir W. Hoste was out 
of the way, and made the present appli- 
cation to the House. He had, it appeared 
got the lieutenant to say that he did not 
run, but was turned out of the ship. Cap- 
tain Hoste, however, would, he had no 
doubt, persist in his statement that he had 
deserted. Unfortunately the other 16 sign- 
ing officers were dead. Locking to all the 
circumstances, he was inclined to attach 
more credit to the statement of the 
captain than to that of the lieute- 
nant. The circumstances, taken to» 
gether, made strongly against the peti- 
tioner; and, after considering them, it 
would be for the House to say, whether 
the petition should or should not be 
brought up. 

Mr. Bennet inquired whether any proof 
of a criminality had been adduced against 
the petitioner. If there was not, it was 
not right that he should be deprived of his 
wages. 

Sir G. Cockburn answered, that the 
officer who had been applied to, said the 
petitioner was found in an indecent situa- 
tion with another man, and had in conse- 
quence been turned ashore. The argu- 
ment seemed to be, that he must have his 
wages, although his character could not 
be restored. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the petitioner’s 
statement was, that a drunken man came 
to his hammock in the night, swearing 
that it was his own. The petitioner re- 
sisted, and the intruder cut him down, by 
which he was severely wounded in the 
head. There never was a charge of the 
kind now insinuated brought against him; 
much Jess was any inquiry instituted: with 
respect to it. Added to this, many per- 


velling for sixteen years. When he ap- , sons came forward to give him a good 
plied at the Admiralty to have the R. | character, amongst whom were several 
removed from his name in the year 1817, | officers under whom he had served. He 
captain Hoste was referred to. Captain | did not think the gallant admiral was 
Hoste’s answer, which he then held in his | treating the petition with fairness or can- 
hand, was couched in these terms :— I dour, when he met it with an unsupported 
have to acquaint you, that I perfectly re- allegation of this kind. It was a base 
member Crook’s desertion from the ship | insinuation to throw out against any man ; 
at Naples or Malta, and I recollect also | and such a course of proceeding rendered 
the desertion of the other man who was | it more particularly necessary for the 
found in the hammock with him.” The House to examine the merits of the case. 
petitioner stated, that this man had re- | The lieutenant said, the petitioner was 
ceived his wages. In consequence, the | put on shore—that he was compelled to 
toe rp inquiries to be made at | quit the service. If he had committed 
the navy beard, and: they discovered that | any crime, that was not the mode whiclr 
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ought to have been pursued with respect 
to him. He should have been punished, 
instead of being forcibly obliged to leave 
the ship in a state of distress and indi- 
gence. Afterwards, in order to cover an 
act improper in every point of view, the 
Jetter R. was affixed to his name. The 
memory of capt. Hoste, whom he respected 
as a gallant officer, did not, at all times, 
opuse to be equally clear on this subject. 
e had seen letters of his, written to the 
petitioner in 1816, in which he did not 
speak positively, but said, ‘* if you have 
been marked R. on the books of the Mu- 
tine as you say, I presume it isso.” This 
was at best a doubtful evidence as to the 
fact of the petitioner’s having deserted. 
Sir G. Cockburn said, the accusation 
against the petitioner did not rest on mere 
surmise. The letter said, that Grimaldi 
was seen coming out of the petitioner’s 
hammock. There was no mention made 
of the hammock having been cut down. 
Though an officer might, at a considerable 
distance of time, suppose that the peti- 
tioner was sent out of the ship, the pro- 
babilities were, putting all the circum- 
stances together, that he had deserted. 
Mr. Lyttelton said, he knew not from 
what source the hon. baronet had drawn 
he expression of indignation which he 
had directed towards his hon. friend and 
kinsman, because he stood forward to re- 
but the serious charge that had been 
brought against a gallant officer. He did 
not know that gallant officer; but he cer- 
tainly felt very strong indignation, when 
he beheld the character of an honourable 
man attacked on the slight and unsup- 
orted surmises of an infamous person, 
or such he considered the petitioner to 
be. The hon. baronet complained, that 
the petitioner had not been brought to 
trial ; now, as the petitioner had deserted, 
what opportunity was there for trying 
him? But, in a case of this kind, was it 
not more prudent in the commander of 
one of his. majesty’s ships to punish the in- 
dividual, and not to notice the fact far- 
ther, instead of proclaiming it to all the 
world? Ifthe petitioner had not been 
conscious that he was charged with some 
offence too scandalous to bear the light, 
-would he not have brought the matter to 
issue, in some way or other, during a pe- 
riod of sixteen years? Now, the circum- 
stance was brought forward, when, of ne- 
cessity, the best evidence that could be 
adduced must be defective. The worthy 
alderman, to whom the petition was first 
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intrusted, appeared to have formed a pro- 
per estimate of it, and had acted ver 
properly in rejecting it. It would muc 
better become the hon. baronet, if, before 
he presented petitions, he would inquire 
into the verity of the facts they contained, 
instead of coming down at once, without 
the smallest particle of conclusive evi- 
dence, and indulging in declamatory 
statements about justice, when there was 
no proof whatever that any injustice had 
been committed. 

Mr. Croker said, the accusation levelled 
at the petitioner’s character was not gra- 
tuitously introduced. It was stated by 
sir William Hoste, that this man, to whom 
a large sum of money was said to be due, 
had run away. It was asked, ‘ Why did 
he desert—it is not likely he would doso, 
when so much wages and prize-money 
were due to him?” The answer was, 
because he was detected in indecent prac- : 
tices. It was necessary to sir W. Hoste’s 
case that he should show some paramount 
and overwhelming reason in the case of 
this man, to account for his conduct. He 
could not agree that this petition should 
be received. It was not in the power of 
the House to grant to the petitioner his 
wages. He had his action at law; he 
might bring an action against sir W. Hoste 
for having cast scandalous imputations on 
his character, or for improperly causing 
the letter R. to be affixed to his name, by 
which he had lost his wages. Unless by 
law he established his character, or show- 
ed that the R. was improperly placed 
against his name, he could not get the 
money which he claimed. When the 
courts of justice were open to him, to 
them the petitioner ought to apply. It 
would be a bad precedent to receive such 
a petition as the present. 

Mr. Ommanney defended the conduct 
of sir W. Hoste. 

Sir I’. Burdett wished to mention two or 
three of the testimonials to the character 
of Crook [A cry of spoke! spoke!]. If 
the House were in such a state of impa- 
tience as to prevent it from doing mere 
justice to an oppressed man, he was quite 
willing to drop this and every other sub- 
ject. Admiral Hardy bore testimony to 
the good conduct of the petitioner while 
on board the Mutine, and this was con- 
firmed by the lieutenant ; independent of 
which, the surgeon spoke to the propriety 
and regularity of his general deportment. 
The real question was, whether the House 
was not bound to inquire into the abuses 
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of power by naval officers of high rank? 
The subject could no where be taken into 
consideration so well as before a commit- 
tee: if it was there discerned that the pe- 
titioner had no claim, the decision would 
be satisfactory to the country; but at 
present the House had no information on 
which it could act in putting a negative 
upon the demand. 

Dr. Phillimore said, it was most extra- 
ordinary, that the hon. baronet, in the 
different interviews he had had with the 
petitioner, should never think it necessary 
to ask him why he bad suffered 17 years 
to elapse before he made his complaint? 
The hon. baronet had produced testimo- 
nials in favour of the petitioner’s charac- 
ter, dated in 1797, 1798, and 1801. Was 
it on evidence such as this that the House 
were to be called on to assail the character 
of sir W. Hoste? The silence of the pe- 
titioner for the last 17 years was evidence 
that his claim was not a just one. Were 
he alone in the division, he would oppose 
the reception of a petition, assailing on 
such grounds the character of such an 
officer as sir W. Hoste. 

Colonel Wodehouse said, that every one 
knew sir W. Hoste’s public achievements ; 
and he would add, that of all men with 
whom he ever had had the slightest in- 
timacy, that gallant officer appeared to 
him to be the most unlikely to commit an 
arbitrary act of power. 

The House then divided ; For receiving 
the Petition, 2; Against it 206: Majority 
204. 


List of the Minority. 
Palmer, C. F. TELLERS. 
Pryse, Pryse. Burdett, sir F. 
Harvey, D. W. 


GrRAMpouND Brisery.] Lord John 
Russell said, he felt very much encouraged 
to bring forward the motion he was 
about to submit to the House, by the 
spirit shown in the House last night. 
He should be sorry, indeed, if there pre- 
vailed any disposition in the House to 
encourage or to protect such disgraceful 
corruption as that to which he was about 
to call their attention. By the general 
spirit shown last night, it was evident 
there was no such disposition in the 
House; on the contrary, he was con- 
vinced that the House entertained a 
strong desire to free its character, and the 
character of the country, from the stain 
which unchecked corruption would attach 
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to it. He did not mean to throw the 
least slight on the judgment of the 
election committee which tried this case, 
nor was it his wish to question the deci- 
sion of that committee. But convictions 
in courts of law were grounds for proceed- 
ing on in that House, as well as the deci- 
sions of election committees. It was well 
known that convictions in courts of law 
often induced the House to expel its 
members, and to institute other proceed- 
ings, as well as the decisions of election 
committees. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to state to the House the proceed- 
ings at, and previous, to the late elections 
for Grampound and Barnstaple, and of 
the convictions of sir Manasseh Lopez 
and several electors of those boroughs, at 
the assizes for Devon and Cornwall. No 
practice was more to be reprobated than 
that of men who employed their property 
like sir M. Lopez, in going from borough 
to borough, for the purpose of purchasing 
the voters, and afterwards disposing of 
their influence. It was no doubt easier 
for a member to acquire consequence in 
that House by supplying an administra- 
tiou, pressed with difficulties, with five or 
six votes, than by distinguishing himself 
by studying the laws and institutions of 
his country. It would appear that this 
individual had been long engaged in the 
purchasing of boroughs in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall ; he was every where 
carrying on a vast and extended campaign 
against the English constitution. It ap- 
peared that sir M. Lopez, and the voters 
convicted along with him, were not yet 
brought up for judgment. It was compe- 
tent to the House to direct the attorney- 
general to take steps that these persons 
be brought up for judgment, and then 
they might proceed on the convictions to 
order an investigation into the state of the 
borough of Grampound. He wished that 
the question should be taken up in some 
shape or other, and he brought the subject 
now before them, in order that they might 
determine as to the most advisable course 
of proceeding. The country would be 
justly indignant if a subjeet of this nature 
were passed over without notice. If they 
did not endeavour to wipe away every 
such blot on the constitution, they would 
assist the efforts of those obscure and 
miserable men who were endeavouring to 
destroy our constitution. The noble lord 
concluded with moving for the production 
of the records of the conviction of sir 
Manasseh Lopez for bribery at the late 
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assizes for Devon and Cornwall, and of 
the conviction for bribery of a number of 
individuals concerned in the elections for | 
Barnstaple and Grampound. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, the records of the | 
convictions would be voluminous docu- | 
ments, and suggested, that it might be ad- | 
viseable to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion respecting them in a more convenient 
shape for the House. 

Mr. Scarlett suggested that it might be 
sufficient if the clerk of the assizes or of 
the Crown sent extracts of the material 
parts of the proceedings. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that it was 
competent for the House at once to enter 
into an inquiry into this subject, without 
being delayed by the proceedings of courts 
of law. 

Mr. W. Williams said, that he happen- 
ed to know that at present the record had 
been taken out of the hands of the 
associate by the attornies for the party, 
Messrs, Lamb and Hawke, by whom it 
should have been lodged in the Crown 
office. They had, however, not done this, 
and he feared the motion of the noble 
lord would thus not be productive of the 
end proposed. He suggested the calling 
to the bar the associate. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the order of the 
House would of course be imperative on 
any public officer. 

Mr. W. Williams said, the misfortune 
was, that the record of the conviction 
was not in the hand of any public officer. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that if the re- 
cord had been delivered by the public 
officer to any private person as a re- 
ceipt, the House must still consider the 
document to be legally in the custody 
of the officer. There would of necessity 
be some officer whose duty it was to pre- 
serve It. 

Mr. W. Williams observed, that the 
associate was obliged to deliver the record 
to the attorney, who had to return it to 
the Crown office. 

Mr. Scarlett said, the original must 
have been kept in the Crown office. A 
copy called the nisi prius record was sent 
down to the assizes, which was lodged 
with the associate to be returned with 
the postea. Copies of the material part 
of the original might therefore be ob- 
tained at the Crown office, and the fact 
of the conviction, if not obtainable from 
the nisi prius record, might be ascertained 
by examination of witnesses. 

Mr. Denman thought the House could 
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only receive information of the conviction 
regularly through the nisi prius record. 
Mr. Wynn considered, that it would be 
enough for the House to issue its order 
to be served on the proper officer. If 


that officer made a return, that he had 


delivered the record to another, the 
House could take steps to obtain it. It 
was not their business to anticipate a dif- 
ficulty. 

Lord John Russell consented to with- 
draw his motion, and shortly after moved 
for extracts of the material parts of the 
several indictments, whereon sir M. 
Lopez, and several other persons, were 
tried and found guilty of bribery, at the 
late assizes for Devon and Cornwall; 
which motions were agreed to. 


Marquis CAmpDEN’s TELLERSHIP 
Bitt.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that if the motion which they had 
just heard was calculated to maintain the 
constitution in its strength, by maintain- 
ing the purity of that House, he had now 
to make a motion, which would not be 
less beneficial, by throwing lustre on the 
body of its nobility. His motion was for 
a bill to enable the public to accept the 
magnificent sacrifice of the marquis Cam- 
den. The right hon. gentleman then en- 
tered into a summary of the origin and 
nature of the office of tellers of the exche- 
quer, the causes of the increase of their 
emoluments, and the measures taken in 
1780 for restricting them after the death 
of the then existing holders as rever- 
sioners, to 2,700/. a year. The marquis 
of Buckingham and the marquis Camden, 
the holders of the unreduced tellerships 
in 1813, when these offices produced to 
each of them, on account of the large 
public expenditure, as much as 17 or 
18,000/. a year, voluntarily gave up to 
the public service, during the remainder 
of the war, all the surplus beyond the in- 
come regulated by Mr. Burke's bill. The 
public was soon after deprived of the ser- 
vices of the marquis of Buckingham by 
death, but from the donation of thg.mar- 
quis Camden in this shape, as well as 
former contributions from his office and 
his private fortune, the country had de- 
rived 45,000/. After the conclusion of 
the war, the marquis Camden made a far- 
ther sacrifice of the surplus, which the 
public was enabled to accept by an act 
which passed to authorise contributions 
on the part of his majesty’s ministers and 


other public officers. That act had ex- 
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pired, atd the noble marquis was now de- 
sirous to be enabled to give up to the 
public, for the remainder of his life, the 
surplus of his official income beyond the 
sum paid to the tellers more recently ap- 
pointed under Mr. Burke's bill. This 
surplus, in years of peace, amounted to 
about 9,000/. a year. Doubts had arisen 
whether this contribution would not be 
considered illegal as a benevolence, and 
whether, therefore, it could be accepted 
by the exchequer, unless it were autho- 
rised by parliament. Whether these doubts 
were ur were not well founded, there was 
no question that the proceeding by an act 
of parliament was the more proper and 
more dignified way, and he had no doubt 
but that the House would receive the 
proposal with the honour and attention 
which so signal an instance of patriotic 
munificence merited at their hands. 
(Hear, hear!]. He then moved for leave 
to bring in a bill “ to authorize the Re- 
ceipt and Appropriation of certain Fees 
arising therefrom.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that his ob- 
ject in rising to second the motion of his 
right hon. friend, was simply to give 
expression to what he was sure must be 
the feeling that pervaded the House in 
contemplating this transaction. The ex- 
tent and nature of the sacrifice made b 
the noble marquis had been already stated. 
It was right, however, that the House 
should be apprized, that during the three 
— previous to the peace of Amiens, 

e had sacrificed to the public no less a 
sum than 24,000/., which added to the 


sum of 18,527/. during the last two years | 


of the war, and what had been since con- 
tributed on the reduced scale, raised the 
sum total already relinquished to 61,740/. 
He made this great sacrifice, out of de- 
ference to the feeling with which, it ap- 
peared to him, the last unregulated office 
was regarded. The effect of this present 
offer was to surrender for the term of his 
future life, a sum which in time of war 
exceeded 18,000/. per annum, and was 
during peace not less than 9,000/. It was 
not claiming too much credit for such an 
act voluntarily performed under all the 
circumstances which attended it, to say, 
that a more splendid sacrifice of private 
right to the public service was never heard 
of in any state. Asa patent office, it might 
fairly be considered a legal estate, and 
had been always so considered by that 
House. It should be remembered also, 
that it was an office which had not been 
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conferred as an act of grace or favour on 
the noble marquis himself, but which he 
had inherited from his father, to whom 
it had been granted by way of compen- 
sation for giving up the high and dignified 
appointment of chief justice of the Com- 
mon pleas, in order to enter into the poli- 
tical service of the country. 

Mr. Tierney professed the most sincere 
satisfaction in contemplating the occasion 
which had been afforded for the present 
discussion. He had always felt, and fre- 
quently expressed, his regret, that the 
conduct of marquis Camden in this in- 
stance should be passed over with so 
little public observation. He could assure 
the House, that he wanted words to ex- 
press his admiration of this princely 
sacrifice of private fortune. It was a 
magnificent donation to the country, 
made under circumstances which greatly 
enhanced its character of nobleness and 
generosity. The House had a few years 
since, on occasion of a motion brought 
forward by an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Creevey), recognized the principle, that 
the emoluments of the office in question 
were private property. To that principle 
he had given his support, conceiving it 
to be founded in reason and justice. 
Were he now to mention the nobleman 
who in his opinion stood the highest in 
this country, he should certainly name 
Lord Camden, whose attachment to his 
country must be truly strong, to induce 
him to abandon what had been earned for 
him by his illustrious father [ Hear, hear]. 
He trusted that a motion would be made 
for placing some memorial on the journals 
of the House of so singular an example 
of disinterestedness. There were prece- 
dents for such a proceeding, and no occa« 
sion could be fitter for recording the sense 
of parliament than this great pecuniary 
sacrifice [Hear]. 

Lord Carhampton could not accede to 
the proposition, that the grants of the 
Crown were equivalent to fee-simple pro- 
perty, and could not be re-modelled by 
parliament. With regard to the case un- 
der consideration, he highly admired the 
generosity of the noble marquis. 

Mr. Tierney explained. He had only 
meant to say, that there was a vested in- 
terest which could not be forfeited except 
by abuse of the office, and had never con- 
tended that to correct this was beyond 
the competency of parliament. 

The Chancellor of the ee con 
curred in the principle as laid down by 
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the right hon. gentleman. The noble 
marquis had an interest, which, although 
not equal to a fee-simple, amounted to a 
legal estate for life. 

Mr. Bankes agreed, that patent offices 
were in the nature of freehold property. 
With respect to the case before them, he 
believed that no previous example of such 
munificence could be found. The admi- 
ration which it had called forth ought to 
be expressed amplissimis verbis, in the pre- 
amble of the bill they were about to pass. 
The office in question was derived from a 
father equally distinguished for talents and 
integrity, a man venerable as one of the 
most learned and constitutional lawyers 
that ever adorned the seat of justice. The 
present marquis was one of his earliest 
private friends, and he hoped the House 
would allow him to suggest the words by 
which their sense of his magnanimous 
conduct should be testified to posterity. 

Mr. Wilberforce wished also to bear 
testimony to this zealous and noble in- 
stance of disinterestedness and public 
virtue, and to join in that tribute of re- 
spect which had been so handsomely ren- 
dered by the right hon. gentleman on the 
floor. He regretted with him, that the 
sacrifice already made should have been 
hitherto suffered to pass with so little 
notice, and he felt himself bound to de- 
clare, that the manner in which it was 
made indicated a truly generous and noble 
mind, 

Mr. C. Long bore testimony to the 
cheerful and unostentatious manner in 
which the noble marquis had performed 
this act of muniticence. 

Mr. Bankes said he should propose the 
insertion of the words he had mentioned 
after the second reading. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said it was the 
duty of the country to mect this generous 
proposition with something as magna- 
nimous, and he should propose that they 
should refuse the gift [A laugh]. Gen- 
tlemen of narrow incomes nies put their 
circumstances ex gene by following so 
dazzling an example. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


OpntuAtmic InstituTion.] Mr. J. 
P. Grant rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for certain papers relative to the 
expense of the Ophthalmic hospital and 
contingencies, now introduced into the 
army estimates for the first time. He 
brought this motion forward, because the 
expense appeared to him perfectly of a 
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novel nature, in order that it might be as- 
certained whether such expense was ne- 
cessary or not. The noble lord connected 
with the war department having said he 
should have no objection to give every 
information on the subject, he was much 
surprised to learn, on laying his motion 
before him, that the papers it called for 
were such as the noble lord declined to 
grant. From the information which he 
(Mr. J. P. Grant) had received, the case 
was this. The ophthalmia having prevailed 
to a considerable extent in our army, an 
hospital had, during the war, been esta- 
blished at Bognor for the cure of that 
disorder; great cures of it had been 
effected ; and the disease was found of 
late years to have happily abated in the 
army. Notwithstanding this, in a time 
of peace, and at a moment when public 
economy was so much talked of, not only 
a new establishment was formed, but a 
gentleman (Sir W. Adams) was placed 
at the head of it, who never had been in 
the army; and who had therefore no 
claim to military patronage ; who was in 
fact, an oculist of this town, and who, 
though he was not even now in the army, 
was placed over the heads of many emi- 
nent men who had devoted their lives to 
the service of their country, and who 
were now receiving half-pay. The ser- 
vices of these men might, it appeared to 
him, have been very properly called for 
when such an institution was thought ne- 
cessary. Of the professional talents of 
the gentleman who had thus received the 
appointment, he knew nothing, he had 
heard that they were very respectable, 
and he believed it; but however that 
might be, he could not see why any gen- 
tleman, no matter how able in his pro- 
fession, should have been selected in pre- 
ference to many skilful and meritorious 
military men. i he formation of the new 
establishment might be a right or a wrong 
measure ; and, as to ascertain that was his 
only object, he should avoid unnecessa- 
rily entering into minute details. The 
hon. member concluded by moving for 
copies of all letters or communications 
that had passed between the Commander 
in Chief, the Secretary at war, and the 
army Medical Board, relative to the sol- 
diers or Chelsea pensioners affected with 
the Ophthalmia, since the appointment of 
the present director of army hospi- 
tals. He also moved for copies of all 
reports or representations made from 
Chelsea college respecting Chelsea pen-. 
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sioners under the care of sir W. Adams ; 
and for various other papers connected 
with the same subject. 

The motion having been seconded, and 
the question put, 

Lord Palmerston rose and said, he was 
far from being sorry that this opportu- 
nity had been afforded to him for explain- 
ing the nature of the Ophthalmic institu- 
tion; and he hoped, he should be able, 
before he sat down, to convince the 
House that it was not one undeserving 
the support of the government. During 
the war, the ophthalmia had made an 
alarming progress in the army; an hos- 

ital for the treatment of the disease had, 
In consequence, been established; but 
the practice there certainly did not turn 
out so successful as could have been 
wished. He said this without meaning at 
all to reflect on the head of that esta- 
blishment (Dr. Vetch), from whom, he 
believed, the hon. gentleman had re- 
ceived most of his information on this 
subject, and who, he understood, had 
been of opinion that he ought to have 
been made the superintendant of the new 
establishment, instead of sir W. Adams. 
It was the anxious wish of his royal high- 
ness the commander in chief to ascertain 
the best mode of treating ophthalmia. 
Sir W. Adams was said to have intro- 
duced a new and improved system. To 
make a certain trial of its effects, a num- 
ber of pensioners afflicted with the dis- 
order were placed under his care, and the 
result was, that a rapid and important 
improvement was observed to take place 
among them. The treatment of these 
poor people - the highest satisfaction. 
—Sir W. Adams succeeded in rescuing 
many of them from a state of utter hope- 
lessness and misery, and enabling them 
to become useful to themselves and to 
society [Hear! hear!]. This was not all, 
for in 1814, sir William’s practice re- 
ceived the decided sanction and approba- 
tion of a number of medical gentlemen 
expressly appointed by government to 
examine its merits. To show the weight 
to which their opinions were entitled, he 
had only to mention the names of Sir H. 
Halford, Dr. Baillie, and Messrs. Home, 
Cline, A. Cooper, and Abernethy. The 
noble lord then quoted the following 
passages from the opinion of Dr. Baillie : 
—‘‘ I think he has the merit of introduc- 
ing a practice which is likely to be highly 
useful in a particular chronic state of 
ophthalmia.” And again—“ His mode of 
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operating by a knife of his own invention 
promises to be much more efficient, and 
to be more expeditious in accomplishing 
the cure, than that of Mr. Saunders, and 
likely to preserve the eyes of many indi- 
viduals, which would otherwise have been 
lost.” He also read extracts from the 
opinions of some of the other gentlemen 
alluded to, which were of a similar pur- 
port. Accordingly, the foundation of a 
new institution for the exclusive treat- 
ment of pensioners belonging to the 
several departments of the public service 
was resolved upon. But the new mode 
of treatment had been invariably opposed 
by the army medical practitioners, so 
that it was useless to think of associating 
Sir W. Adams with them; and the only 
way of rendering his system generall 

available was, to place himself at the head 
of the establishment.—In 1817, a part of 
York hospital was appropriated to the 
purpose with two medical officers assigned 
to act under sir W. Adams, and up to 
this time, the establishment had continued 
on this footing. The York hospital being 
found inconvenient, and moreover in the 
way of some improvements which lord 
Grosvenor, to whom the ground be- 
longed, was about to make, an arrange- 
ment was made with an architect, who 
engaged to take a lease of some crown 
lands in the Marylebone fields, adjoining 
the Regent’s and to build an hospi- 
tal at his own expense, on condition that 
the public should rent it for seven years. 
The rent then of the building was the 
only expense that would fall on the 
public, while a tenant was secured till the 
expiration of the lease. It was due to 
sir Wm. Adams to state, that he stipu- 
lated for no compensation whatever for 
his services; that he had been on the 
establishment now for a year and a half, 
attending with the utmost zeal and assi- 
duity, without having received any remu- 
neration whatever; leaving that to the 
consideration of government, to be esti- 
mated according to the success of his 
system.—What he had now said was in 
part an answer to the objection on the 
score of expense, because, if any military 
man had been appointed to preside over 
the new institution, he would have ex- 
pected to be paid in proportion to his 
trouble and responsibility ; and therefore 
roposition being assumed, that an 
hospital for the treatment of ophthalmia 
and its effects, ought to have been erected, 
his statement showed, that, as to expense 
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for medical assistance, it had been esta- 
blished on the most saving plan. It 
would be tedious to go through the 
various objections successively raised 
against sir William Adams’s practice. 
First, it was said not to have been suc- 
cessful—but that objection was overcome 
by the success attendant on repeated 
public experiments. Then it was alleged 
that the ophthalmia had been eradicated ; 
while it appeared, on incontrovertible 
evidence, that at the very time whole 
regiments were labouring under a most 
severe inflammation in the eyes, which, 
let it be called what it might, terminated 
in blindness. Next it was urged, that if 
the disease were not extinguished, the 
surgeons of the army were as competent 
to cure it as sir W. Adams. To which 
the latter replied, “it may be so, but 
your competency appears five years after 
you have availed yourself of the improve- 
ments which | introduced.” [ Hear, hear. ] 
—This indeed was the fact, for sir W. 
Adams had cured many persons who had 
been under the care of the army surgeons 
without obtaining any benefit. He (lord 
Palmerston) had himself inspected a 
number of the cases treated in the new 
institution, and he could assure the House, 
that never in the course of his life had 
he enjoyed a greater gratification. He 
had found that, in various instances, 
relief had been afforded to the patients to 
a degree that he could not have thought 
possible —[Hear.] He should not tres- 
-_ much longer on the time of the 

ouse—but he should beg leave to de- 
scribe one or two of the cases with which 
he was acquainted from his own personal 
knowledge. Wm. Hill, a soldier in the 
63rd regiment, was admitted into the 
hospital in July, 1817; his eye-lids were 
villous with opacity and vascularity of 
both cornea; Hill himself described his 
state of vision at that time to be such, 
that he could not distinguish a post or a 
tree. He was discharged in January last, 
the villosity of the lids and opacity and 
vascularity of the cornea having been re- 
moved, and the opacity of the left cornea 
nearly so. Withthe right eye Hill could 
read the smallest print of a newspaper 
fluently; with his left he could read mo- 
FP sized print, tell the minute and 
second marks on a watch-dial; and he 
said he could, on a clear day, discern 
large objects at the distance of a mile. 
Charles Smith said, that on his admission 
in June, 1818, he could not see his. fin« 
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gers at arm’s length; he was discharged 
in January last, at which period he could 
read very small print, write, and work at 
his trade of a shoemaker, having, in fact, 
worked several weeks at the hospital pre- 
vious to his discharge. Gavine Young, 
oo his admission, could only distinguish 
light from darkness. He was admitted 
in July, 1818, and discharged in Jan. 1819, 
being able to walk any where with per- 
fect ease and security, read small print, 
and tell the hour by a watch. Another 
pensioner, who had been 80 years affticted 
with disease in his eyes, and describing 
himself as unable to distinguish one object 
from another, left the hospital in acondition 
to resume his trade as a goldsmith.—He 
begged pardon for going into these details, 
and should mention but one case more. 
It was that of John Silver, a soldier of 
the 89th regiment, who was forty-eight 
years of age, and who for the preceding 
seventeen years, was so much afflicted, as 
to be able merely to distinguish light 
from darkness. This man, within less 
than four months, after being placed 
under the care of sir W. Adams, could 
walk any where alone, and by the assist- 
ance of a glass, could tell the hour by a 
watch. Having himself examined this as 
well as the other cases, he could testify 
to the facts he had stated, and to the 
accuracy of the late report from the 
Ophthalmic hospital. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the delight and gratitude with which 
these poor soldiers described the benefits 
they had received from sir Wm. Adams's 
treatment; and it was one of the most 

leasing sights that had ever fallen to his 

t, to witness the gratifying effects of 
that treatment.—He had already stated, 
that there was a great opposition and pre- 
judice against sir W. Adams among the 
medical gentlemen of the army. He 
should now produce a remarkable instance 
of it, but was unwilling to mention names. 
Two men of the 64th regiment were 
taken from Chatham and put under the 
care of sir W. Adams in the Ophthalmic 
institution. After undergoing treatment 
there, they were inspected by the Staff 
surgeon of York hospital, and considered 
so far recovered as to be reported to be 
fit for foreign service, and they were 
ordered, as a preparatory step, to the Isle 
of Wight. The surgeon at that place 
disagreed with the Staff-surgeon, and 
pronounced the men unfit for foreign 
service. Accordingly they were kept 
at the York hospital, doing garrison duty 
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from September till November, and then 
sent back to Chatham. Among the other 
charges against the new practice was 
this, that persons supposed to be cured 
of the effects of ophthalmia were liable 
to a relapse, and of this it was thought, 
these two men would furnish an ex- 
ample. With a view to produce such 
an example, a medical officer in town had 
written a letter, a copy of which he 
begged leave to read to the House. This 
letter was dated, London, 18th Fe- 
bruary, 1819:—*‘ My dear—; I was much 
disappointed at the two men of the 64th 
regiment not having been sent to the last 
Chelsea board, as I had arranged mat- 
ters in such a manner that they were 
to have gone to the board, and the 
attention of the commissioners was to 
have been directed towards the state of 
their eyes ; and all this was done quietly, 
without any person connected with sir 
W. A. knowing any thing concerning the 
business. I would recommend you not to 
mention their names in any correspondence 
you may have here, at all events till they 
are snugly lodged in the York hospital. 
I hope you have not meddled with their 
occhi, and that you will not prevent their 
getting drunk, so that they may have 
proper vascular cornea. I this morning 
saw two of my old patients from Chatham, 
who had passed the Chelsea board about 
a fortnight ago, and who were taken, with 
several others, into the Knight’s hospital ; 
Gorden and M‘Gee. The former has 
already been dismissed from the hospital 
without any thing having been done to 
his eyes, and the poor fellow complains 
of having been prevented going cae 
and detained here. The latter, M‘Gee, 
did himself the honour, as he termed it, 
to call upon me to-day to pay his respects, 
and to thank me for my attention to him 
when he was under my care. I examined 
his eyes minutely, and everted the lids, 
not however with the elevator, as I do not 
carry such an instrument (although I am 
informed that you do). His eyes are 
looking remarkably well, and the linings 
are perfectly smooth. I cautioned him 
particularly against drinking lest he should 
induce a relapse, and he promised faith- 
fully to obey my injunction I also saw 
Burton of the 86th regiment, one of the 
same batch whom he had taken into the 
hospital. I take it for granted you recol- 
lect the man’s case perfectly. He was 
old of mine. ‘There 
was, when I saw him (about a week ago 
(VOL. XL.) (ab ago) 
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a large vessel running from above down- 
wards, over the cornea of the right eye. 
The left appeared to be very well. I had 
not an opportunity of examining him par- 
ticularly, but I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so, which I shall the more 
readily accomplish as I have just heard 
that the poor knight fell from his horse 
yesterday, and received a severe injury of 
the knee, but I have not learnt the parti- 
culars.” 

This letter having been addressed “* On 
the public service,” and sent from the 
medical board, it was attempted to for- 
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ward it free through the War-office. But the 
examining clerk, whose duty it was to read 
all letters before they were franked, lest 
the privilege of the office should be 
abused, discovering that this was a pri- 
vate letter of a peculiar nature, very 
properly submitted it to his (lord P.’s) 
view, and he felt it his duty to take notice 
of it. Letters sent to the War-office to be 
franked were usually sent open, as this 
letter was, but although the office had by 
law the power to examine such letters 
before they were forwarded, he (lord P.) 
had reason to believe, that it was pretty 
generally supposed in the army this power 
was rarely if ever exercised. This, how- 
ever, was a great mistake, as, to his know- 
ledge, for some years that duty was re- 
gularly executed according to law; a 
clerk being specially appointed for the pur- 
pose. Whether this duty was neglected, 
and the public revenue defrauded through 
an abuse of the privilege of the office at 
other times, he could not pretend to say; 
but since his accession to the appoint- 
ment which he had the honour to hold, 
he had taken special care that no such 
neglect or fraud should take place, 
and that the prescriptions of the law 
should be strictly enforced. It would be 
seen from this insidious letter, that while 
the writer was anxious that the patients 
of sir Wm. Adams should be allowed to 
get drunk, in order that they might have 
a relapse, or, as he so classically termed 
it, “a proper vascular cornea,” he very 
particularly enjoins his own patients not 
to get drunk, lest they should induce a 
relapse. But what would the House think 
of the disposition and principles of this 
writer, when informed, that at the very 
time he wrote this letter, he was making 
the strongest professions of friendship for 
| sir William Adams, when he was soliciting 
for an appointment in the new establish- 


}ment, and that sir William was actually 
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endeavouring to promote his views? The 
House had, he admitted, a right to decide 
whether the establishment ought or 
not to be kept in existence; but he de- 
precated its making itself a party in the 
contest on the pretensions of professional 
adversaries. He wished those he address- 
ed, to visit the institution—to examine it 
in every part, and on the decision they 
might then come to, as to its value, he 
would cheerfully risk its fate. But he had 
only to entreat that they would at the 
same time recollect the magnitude of the 
privation, and the extent of the calamity 
it was instituted to alleviate. The whole 
expense would not exceed 1,500/. a year, 
and if it restored even a few veterans to 
that degree of vision, that they would be 
less a burden to themselves, and be enabled 
to spend the evening of their days with 
a greater degree of comfort, he could 
not believe the House would withhold this 
valuable relief from the poor disabled 
soldier or sailor when purchased on such 
easy terms [ Hear, hear]. He said again, 
that he was willing to stake the existence 
of the hospital on a personal inspection 
of its visible and actual effects. Let gentle- 
men go there and judge of it by question- 
ing the men themselves: let them ask 
them what was their state on entering it, 
and see their state previous to being dis- 
charged ; but he could not consent to the 
production of the papers, as he thought 
they would not contribute to real informa- 
tion, or lead to useful discussion. It would 
indeed be obviously improper to make 
that House an arena for medical contro- 
versy, which would be much better carried 
on through the press, and more properly 
left to the judgment of the public. 

Sir J. Mackintosh pi a that the 
noble lord had said the papers ought not 
to be laid hefore the House, as they would 
only make it acquainted with one side of 
the question. But the noble lord spoke 
on one side of the question; why then ob- 
ject to let the House be made acquainted 
with the other? The noble lord said, the 
merits of the parties opposed to each 
other on this occasion ought to be left to 
the discernment of the public. Right! 
He would agree to this, but the expense 
of the new establishment ought also to be 
left to be decided on by the discernment 
of the public. The House owed it to that 
justice due to the medical officers of the 
army, a bcdy of men who had distin- 
guished themselves as much as any other 
part of the service during the war; and 
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who in the judgment of all Europe had 
contributed eminently to the advancement 
of their art, to institute the fullest inquiry 
into the reasons of their being superseded 
on this occasion by an individual not 
connected with the army at all. They 
could not but feel hurt at being passed 
over in this manner. The noble lord had 
dwelt much on the letter he had read; 
now that letter had been produced either 
as a specimen of the general conduct of 
the army practitioners, or as an exception 
to it. Ifthe latter, it all came to nothing ; 
but if it were exhibited in the former 
view, the noble lord ought in fairness to 
have given, and he now called upon him 
to give, the name of the writer, that it 
might be disavowed, and that a whole 
body of respectable men might not suffer 
in character for the act of an individual. 
The true question was, whether there was 
any such superiority in the gentleman ap- 
pointed, as to justify the putting him above 
all medical hon at the end of a pro- 
tracted and arduous war, in the course of 
which they had rendered the greatest ser- 
vices to their country. He wished to ask 
the noble lord, if, since the Report in fa- 
vour of sir William Adams, which he had 
mentioned as having been made in 1814, 
one of a different nature had not appear- 
ed? If he were not grossly misinformed, 
some of the greatest medical men in the 
world were decidedly adverse to the sys- 
tem of sir William Adams. To visit the 
establishment, as recommended by the 
noble lord, would be useless, unless those 
who did so had an opportunity of com- 
paring the patients under the care of sir 
Wm. Adams, with the same number of 
similar cases under the care of the medical 
officers of the army. He did not mean 
absolutely to affirm, that he differed ia 
opinion with the noble lord, that the gen- 
tleman in question was not properly se- 
lected, or that the course pursued was 
wrong or unjust,—but he did say, that 
what was due to a large body of gentle- 
men, required that their opinions, stating 
the grounds on which they differed from 
that individual, should be laid before the 
House. The very circumstance of his 
treatment being made a secret had some- 
thing suspicious in it, and was completely 
opposite to the uniform practice of en- 
lightened men. [The hon. and learned 
gentleman was here interrupted by lord 
Palmerston, who declared he had not said 
a syllable of sir Wm. Adams’s practice 
being kept secret, that practice being, om 
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the contrary, made completely public]. 
He should sit down expressing his de- 
cided opinion, that the House would not 
deal fairly, if they did not cause the papers 
to be produced. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the noble 
lord was entitled to great praise for his 
exertions to eradicate one of the most 

ainful and afflicting of disorders. It had 
sa his lot, from circumstances not ne- 
cessary to detail to the House, to see 
many an example of the melancholy and 
grievous effects of ophthalmia, and from 
all he saw and knew on the subject, he 
thought it well worthy the attention of 
the noble lord to make every effort, and 
institute every experiment with a view to 
eradicate that disorder. Would to God 
that it were eradicated, but melancholy 
and convincing proofs to the contrary 
were too easily discovered! The hon. and 
learned gentleman who opened this de- 
bate had laid two grounds in support of 
his motion: first, that the disease was 
already eradicated ; secondly, that the new 
institution was putting the country to an 
unnecessary expense. As to the first, no 
one would rejoice at such a consummation 
more than himself; but it was a truth not 
to be disguised, that cases of the exist- 
ence of ophthalmia were of every day’s 
occurrence, not only among the military, 
but in civil life—and it behoved the House 
to guard itself from being led astray by 
such a delusion. With respect to the ex- 
pense, he thought 1,500/. a year, the esti- 
mated charge of the new establishment, 
very properly laid out, even on an expe- 
riment for the eradication of ophthalmia. 
The hon. and learned gentleman who had 
spoken last, had made a most invidious 
statement as to the implied superiority of 
sir W. Adams over the medical officers of 
the army. He was ready to acknowledge 
that they were a class of men who had 
performed distinguished services to the 
nation, and to whom it was very deeply 
indebted ; but, on the other hand, he 
thought that if the noble lord (Palmer- 
ston) had discovered, or thought he had 
discovered, any thing attended with greater 
success in the mode of treatment observed 
by the gentleman he had mentioned (a 
gentleman the most celebrated as an ocu- 
list, and of whose astonishing success and 
wonderful cures every member who heard 
him must have known instances), he was 
fully justified in availing himself of his 
assistance. It appeared that previous to 


his employment at the head of the institu- | 
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tion, patients kad been placed under his 
care who had already been treated in vain 
by the army surgeons. He had produced 
many cases from these where a total cure, 
or material benefit, was effected by his 
practice; and this made a very strong 
case in his favour [Hear]. He wished 
sir W. Adams to have a fair and full trial, 
and if his practice should realise the hopes 
entertained in founding the institution, it 
would be more than an ample return for 
all the charge incurred. Such expense 
was indeed quite insignificant when put in 
competition with the object it was meant 
to accomplish. The noble lord, in his 
opinion, was right in refusing the papers. 
He was always ready to support any mo- 
tion for inquiry upon proper grounds, but 
he could not consent to load the table of 
that House with voluminous documents 
containing ex parte statements, all indeed 
presenting the mere effusions of profes- 
sional jealousy or private pique against 
the character and conduct of an indivi- 
dual. On the whole, he conceived that 
the grounds taken by his hon. friends near 
him did not bear them out in the remarks 
which they had offered on the motion 
which they pressed. 

Mr. Barham thought the noble lord 
fully justified in withholding his consent 
for the production of the papers, and that 
for two reasons; first, because they were 
not necessary to enable members to form 
an opinion on the merits of the new insti- 
tution, as, if the hon. gentlemen who sup- 
ported the motion had taken the trouble 
to make inquiries, they would have found 
that there were other documents easily 
obtained, which were fully sufficient for 
that purpose, without having recourse to 
any others; and, secondly, because the 
papers moved for were not fit to be pro- 
duced, and would be of little use, unless 
the House were prepared to go into the 
whole of the contest. His hon. and learned 
friend, the mover, had been misinformed 
if he thought that the ophthalmia had to- 
tally disappeared in this country ; for but 
two years ago thousands of our soldiers 
were labouring under it—and at this mo- 
ment the country was paying pensions to 
5,000 persons totally blind from its effects, 
the aggregate of those pensions amounting 
to 92,000. The question was, would the 
good likely to be effected by the institu- 
tion overbalance the expense of supporting 
it? To consider this by a reference to 
facts, what was the good done by it in the 
last thirteen months? He held in his hand 
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the first annual medical report of the 
cases treated in the ophthalmic institution, 
York hospital, from which it appeared, 
that a number of soldiers who had been 
pronounced incurable by army. medical 
officers, and therefore allowed pensions, 
were completely cured and restored to 
perfect vision under the skilful care of 
sir W. Adams. Such were the results of 
the establishment in the last year! The 
total expense of the hospital, independ- 
ently of the charge of building and other 
items, which ought not properly to be in- 
cluded, was not more than 331, during 
the same space of time ; so that making a 
calculation on the number cured last year, 
it appeared, the average expense of re- 
storing a blind man to sight was only 4/. 
10s. [Hear]. The generosity of the 
country would not take away the pensions 
already granted ; but if in future only two 
soldiers were to be restored to sight 
annually, this institution (putting all con- 
siderations of national gratitude and hu- 
manity to the defenders of her rights and 
liberties out of the question for the pre- 
sent) would actually effect a saving to the 
nation. The pension allowed a blind 
man was 20/. a year; taking the average 
value of this at twelve years purchase, as 
many of the pensioners were young men, 
two such pensions cost the country 480/.; 
so that if only two patients were saved 
from blindness every year at the hospital, 
that would effect an annual retrenchment 
to the public of above 100/. [Hear]. If 
the controversial papers between the two 
parties were laid on the table, probably 
the House would be less able to form a 
correct estimate of the merits of the insti- 
tution than before. Unquestionably, so 
much heat, violence, and injustice, arising 
out of professional jealousy, had mixed 
itself with the subject under consideration, 
that if the House were to examine what 
had been written, they would be both 
grieved and surprised ; and he did not 
wish to inflict on himself the disgusting 
task of disentangling the truth from such 
a weight of partiality and prejudice. Sir 
W. Adams had, in the outset, made a very 
fair proposition to the army surgeons: 
he had said “ give me some of those 
patients whom you have given up as in- 
curable, and let me try what I can do with 
them.” This was rejected, and he was 
obliged to apply to the commander in 
chief. After encountering an infinity of 
trouble and opposition, his proposal was 
at length acceded to—several men were 
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taken from the depot at Bognor, where 
they had been undergoing treatment by 
the medical officers without deriving any 
sort of benefit, and transferred to the care 
of sir W. Adams. Of these some had no 
eyes to admit of cure ; but of the rest, a 
large proportion were either perfectly 
cured, or materially benefited, and were 
now walking about, and attending to their 
business [Hear]. He had himself per- 
formed the very useless duty (a laugh) of 
visiting the ophthalmic institution at York 
hospital ; he had gone there with his noble 
friend behind (lord Ebrington) very re- 
cently, and he could assure the House, 
that never had he derived a more pure 
gratification from any spectacle. He had 
found fifty or sixty patients there; on 
asking them what their state was when 
they came to the hospital, he was in- 
formed by some of them that they could 
scarcely distinguish light from darkness, 
and by most of them that they had been 
led up by a guide. And to his inquiries 
respecting their then state of vision, they 
replied, that they could walk without a 
guide, or work at their trades, or read 
[Hear]. ‘* How long,” continued Mr. 
Barham, * had you been afflicted with 
disorders in the eyes?” The answer was 
“ eight, nine, nay, eighteen years.” “ Had 
you undergone medical treatment be- 
fore?” ** Oh yes’ [Hear}. He there- 
fore besought gentlemen who doubted 
of the utility of the hospital, to go and 
judge of its effects with their own eyes. 
Something had been said. by one hon. and 
learned gentleman about secresy in sir 
W. Adams’s practice. He did not know 
what could have given rise to such an 
opinion, because, in point of fact, from 
first to last, that gentleman had offered to 
disclose all his discoveries and improve- 
ments to the profession at large; disco- 
veries and improvements, he must insist, 
he had made; for if the army surgeons 
had possessed as much skill, why, he 
asked, had they not cured those pen- 
sioners who were now recovering under 
the care of sir W. Adams? He should not 
trouble the House any farther except to 
observe, that he thought the noble lord 
Palmerston) deserved the greatest credit 
tor resisting the cabal raised by a body of 
men against a meritorious individual. 
Lord Ebrington said, he wished to take 
that opportunity of declaring what came 
within bis own knowledge and observa- 
tion concerning the institution under the 
superintendence of sir W. Adams. He 
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should not do justice to his own feelings | 
did he not express in his place his decided | 
conviction of its merits. The gentleman 
at the head of it he had not known, in- 
deed he had never seen, till within the 
last few days. He thought the noble lord 

Palmerston) also entitled to praise for 
the laudable perseverance hehad displayed, 
in supporting so humane and well-con- 
ducted an establishment, in opposition to 
the prejudices that were endeavoured to 
be excited against it. In consequence of 
a report of the cases treated in the insti- 
tution having been put into his hands, he 
had resolved on convincing himself of its 
effects by ocular evidence; and never had 
any sight afforded him greater pleasure 
and satisfaction. He saw a variety of 
patients, some totally blind, many inca- 
pable of distinguishing light from dark- 
ness when they had been admitted, and 
having nearly all been led up—advancing 
in different degrees to a recovery—ena- 
bled by sir W. Adams’s treatment to walk 
about alone, to perceive objects distinctly, 
or even to read very sinall print [Hear] 
Under these circumstances, though he 
should be the last person there to resist 

utting the House in possession of useful 
information, or to screen any ministerial 
abuse; he could not vote for the produc- 
tion of the reports of the medical board 
(of whom he wished to speak with respect ) 
because he did not think the House would 
gain much knowledge by examining the 
opinions of men, who, it was known, had 
opposed the commencement and progress 
of the ophthalmic institution throughout. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the hon. and 
learned gentleman who brought forward 
this motion, sought to lead the House of 
Commons out of its peculiar province, 
which was the exertion of a due vigilance 
on the expenditure of public money into 
an interference with the executive in the 
exercise of one of its prerogatives, namely, 
the appointment of officers in a military 
department. He might as well propose 
at once, that the House should take the 
control of all military appointments. But 
he (lord C.) thought the good sense of 
the House would hardly allow them to 
adopt such a principle. But it was ob- 
vious, from the sentiments of gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House, that 
this was a question not very generally 
thought fit for discussion. Two hon. and 
learned gentlemen were strenuous for the 
production of documents, and disposed 
to resist the establishment in question, 
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while two other gentlemen, usually in the 
habit of voting with them, were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and highly approved the 
institution, and bore testimony to its 
utility. He had no doubt, therefore, that 
the Howse would see the propriety of 
supporting his noble friend. 

Mr. J. 1. Grant said, he had merely 
proposed investigation upon a subject on 
which he could obtain no authentic in- 
formation by any other mode. The insti- 
tution was mentioned amongst other inci- 
dental charges in the army estimates, 
stated altogether at a sum of 9,000/. He, 
therefore, felt it necessary to inquire what 
part of this charge was appropriated to 
the ophthalmic institution. He disclaimed 
any motive of partiality for or against sir 
W. Adams, or in favour of the gentleman 
at the head of the military medical board, 
Dr. M‘Gregor, whom he now understood 
to be his countryman ; but he thought the 
noble lord should have named the author 
of the letter he had produced, and sin- 
cerely hoped, whoever was the author, 
that he should no longer be attached to 
his Majesty’s service, of which, whoever 
he was, he had proved himself wholly un- 
worthy. 

The motion was negatived without any 
call for a division. 


Ceyion.] Sir W. De Crespigny said, 
that in rising to bring forward his motion 
on the war in Ceylon, he was aware the 
House did not wish to enter into a long 
discussion ; but he hoped a feeling of hu- 
manity would procure him their attention 
for a few moments. He wished the ques- 
tion had been taken up by the other side 
of the House; but as it had not, he felt it 
his duty to institute an — into it. 
The affairs of Ceylon were not, he feared, 
well known in this country, but it was well 
known that the late king of Candy was of 
a most cruel and bon disposition, 
and that his severity was such as to cause 
his subjects to revolt against him. His 
first minister having deserted, his family 
was murdered by order of this tyrant. 
This induced the minister to apply to the 
British governor of Ceylon, and after some 
delay he was allowed the assistance of the 
British forces, who, assisted by the Can- 
dians, succeeded in dethroning the king. 
On this occasion a treaty was signed b 
the British authorities on the one hand, 
and the chief officers and ministers of 
Candy on the other, by which the latter 
were:vested with the civil government of 
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the country. This treaty, however, had 
been violated, and the conduct of the 
British authorities, in appointing a parti- 
cular class of persons, detested by the 
Candians, to fill civil offices, disgusted 
them so much as to cause them to revolt 
against our government in that island, and 
the consequence had been a protracted, 
sanguinary, and expensive war. The Bri- 
tish army, in their several marches, obliged 
the natives to carry their baggage, and to 
hold flambeaux before their palanquins and 
horses. The disgust excited by this con- 
duct was such as to induce the governor 
to desist from it, but it was too late, the 
blow was struck, and it would be difficult 
to describe the scene of misery and 
wretchedness which followed. He wished 
to ask one question of the hon. member 
opposite, relative to the minister of whom 
he had already spoken, and who he under- 
stood had been beheaded. If this was 
true, he wished to know whether he had 
been previously tried by a court of justice 
or a court martial? It was the duty of 
parliament to see that the law was duly 
administered in all countries under our 
protection. He concluded by moving, for 
a ‘ Copy of Proclamation by his Excel- 
Jency General Robert Brownrigg in Coun- 
cil, given at Columbo, 11th January, 
1815; also, Proclamation and ‘Treaty in 
the Palace of Candy, March 2nd, 1815, 
between his Excellency General Robert 
Brownrigg on the one part, and the Adi- 
gars, Dessaves, and other principal Chiefs 
of the Candian Provinces, on behalf of the 
inhabitants.” 

Mr. Goulburn did not mean to oppose 
the motion, but the hon. baronet would 
find, on the production of the papers, that 
his information was not exactly correct on 
this subject. In answer to the question 
which had been put to him, he could ase 
sure the hon. baronet, that the adigar, or 
minister, about whom he inquired so soli- 
citously, was, according to the last ac- 
counts from Ceylon, enjoying a perfectly 
sound state of health [a laugh]. The 
mistake arose, he supposed, from the simi- 
larity of this minister’s name to that of 
another officer, who had revolted, and who 
having been taken in arms, was tried and 
sentenced to be executed. 

Mr. Forbes was sorry to see the motion 
treated with so little attention. Ceylon 
had for a considerable time been a scene 
of warfare and destruction, and it was 
surely worth the attention of the House 
to inquire into the cause of this war. If 
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the Candians were left to themselves, we 
should have some chance of retaining pos- 
session of the sea coast; but we could 
never expect to keep quiet possession of 
Candia. We might do so for a few weeks 
or for a few months, but when the sickly 
season set in, it would be found impos- 
sible. This war had cost England immense 
sums of money, and a great number of 
lives: so great was the mortality, that one 
regiment had Jost 400 men. This surely 
was sufficient to call for the investigation 
of parliament. 
he motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 12. 


Penryn Bripery On the mo- 

= for going into a committee on this 

Mr. Barham opposed the Speaker's 
leaving the chair, on the ground that the 
House was proceeding without any prin- 
ciple being settled. It was a contradic- 
tion in terms to say that a principle could 
not be defined. In the case of Grampound 
it was clear, but here no facts had been 
established; and if the House went into 
the committee, it would run the risk of 
exposing itself to a decision which it 
might at some future time have great rea- 
son to regret. 

Sir C. Hawkins, member for Penryn, in 
a tone of voice quite inaudible in the gal- 
lery, continued fur some time to read a 
speech, till he was called to order by 

Mr. Bankes, who stated that the course 
which the hon. baronet was pursuing, was 
contrary to the orders of the House. The 
utmost extent to which the House carried 
their indulgence, was to allow members 
to refresh their memories occasionally by 
a recurrence to notes. 

Mr. Manning urged, that no parlia- 
mentary ground had been laid for the bill : 
no resolution of the committee or special 
report was before the House; and the hon. 
mover had not condescended to give an 
reason for the measure he had introduced, 

Sir C. Burrell said, that the House 
having allowed the Bill to proceed thus 
far, were in justice bound to hear evi- 
dence in support of it. If the witnesses 
did not prove corrupt practices, then the 
bill would fall to the ground ; but if they 
substantiated these corrupt practices, 
there would be good ground for extending 
the franchise. 

Mr. Denison said, the committee did 
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not proceed at all on any inquiry into the 
practices of 1807, but confined themselves 
to what took place at the last election. All 
the cases of bribery were proved against 
the sitting member. They could not pro- 
ceed against the petitioner, as there was a 
link wanting in the chain of evidence ; but 
this was only carried by the casting vote 
of the chairman. But since that time a 
grand jury had found bills for perjury 
against five of the witnesses. 

Mr. C. Hervey said, the only question 


which was decided by the casting vote of 


the chairman was, whether counsel should 
be heard on a point which had already 
been decided by the committee. In jus- 
tice to the committee he had to state, that 
what related to the bribery being brought 
home to the sitting member was carried 
unanimously ; but the hon. gentleman was 
mistaken if he supposed the bribery was 
brought home to the petitioner. 

Mr. Denison referred to certain hand- 
bills which were wanting, and which would 
have completed the chain. 

Mr. Holford contended, that the hon. 
member had mistaken the point about the 
hand-bills ; two cases only were attempted 
against the petitioner, and neither of them 
were made out. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, Mr. Toy was called in and 
examined by sir C. Burrell. He stated 
that he was in the chair at a meeting of 
the electors of Penryn, on the 25th May, 
1818, for the purpose of procuring the 
return of Mr. Swann, which was held at 
the sign of the Thirteen Balls. He had 
drawn up a hand-bill from personal hosti- 
lity to Mr. Swann, and the meeting was 
called in consequence of it. At the 
meeting he did all he could to prejudice 
the electors generally against Mr. Swann. 
He had not a copy of the hand-bill. 
Witness, on being asked if he could state 
the substance of it, said, that some of the 
expressions which he recollected were as 
follow :—* The prating hero will soon ar- 
rive, assisted by dissimulation and all his 
usual arts, to distribute amongst the elec- 
tors his fish, his peppermint, and his 
twopenny,” This was an allusion to Mr. 
Swann’s practice of selling the two former 
articles, and of scattering shillings in 
[emer for the purchase of the 
atter. In another part, the electors were 
assured, that if they returned Mr. Swann, 
they might rely on his afterwards treating 
them with the same arrogance with which 
he had once addressed them, when he told 
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them to “ go to h—Il and be d——d.”— 
Do you also recollect this expression in 
the hand bill? “If your choice be go- 
verned only by interest, you ought not to 
return that man,” meaning Mr. Swann? 
—Yes, I do. Did it also contain the 
following? ** You know he had neither the 
inclination nor the ability to gratify you 
for your favours, and upon your principles 
what stronger objection can exist against 
them than this ?”—Yes, I recollect that 
expression.—Does your memory extend 
to these observations also? ‘* Has he 
ever given any one of you a breakfast, or 
realized a single expectation that you 
were taught to entertain? We are dis- 
posed to look back with pleasure to those 
good old times when every man was pro- 
vided with a breakfast, the only advan- 
tage to which we aspire in the exercise of 
our elective franchise. But be assured, 
that a man after your own heart will offer 
himself in due season.”—The witness ad- 
mitted that this passage did occur in the 
composition of the hand-bill—Here Mr. 
V. Blake desired that the witness might 
withdraw, and objected, that this course 
of proceeding was not consistent with the 
course of proceeding in courts of law, and 
was analagous to the practice of putting 
leading questions. Mr. Serjeant Cullen 
Mr. Wynn, and sir C. Burrell, thought 
the course of proceeding proper, as there 
was no certainty that by any other course 
a knowledge of the contents of the hand- 
bill could be attained. Mr. Courtenay 
and Mr. Holford thought other means 
of obtaining the information should be 
first tried. The objection was over ruled 
by the House, and the witness was again 
called in.—Sir C. Burrell then continued 
his examination. He asked whether these 
words were in the hand-bill—“ Be assured 
that a man after your own heart will soou 
arrive, one of your own rich neighbours, 
who will liberally recompense his friends, 
whether he is successful or not.” ?—The 
witness had written this address, and two 
others, without consulting any other per- 
son. In one of these was the following 
observation:—** The time of victory is 
near, when your claims so long neglected 
shall be established, and when the ancient 
but almost obsolete gratification of 241bs. 
for every plumper shall be restored.”— 
Why were the decrees 24 surmounted with 
the letters Ibs. as though they applied to 
a quantity of butcher’s meat, instead of 
being preceded by the letter L. as signi- 
fying pounds sterling ?—In order that no 
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advantage might be taken of them. The 
intention, I believe, was generally under- 
stood.—The witness was then examined 
at length, respecting the meeting of elec- 
tors, at which he presided as chairman on 
the 27th of May, but no fact of material 
importance was elicited. On being ques- 
tioned as to the source of the dissatisfac- 
tion with Mr. Swann, which he had de- 
scribed as prevailing amongst the electors, 
he stated it to arise from his not having 
paid the bills given at the preceding elec- 
tion; and that, although the respectable 
electors had not been engaged in any 
corrupt transactions with him, they did 
not approve of his not performing his 
engagements, and many of them withheld 
their support when he was last a candi- 
date.—Sir C. Burrell put several questions 
with the view of proving, that the disap- 
Eee expressed of Mr. Swann’s par- 
iamentary conduct in the resolutions 
which were printed and circulated in Pen- 
ryn, was but a mere blind; the real 
ground of disapprobation being, that Mr. 
Swann had not given a public breakfast 
—that was, 24/. to each elector. The 
first meeting at which these resolutions 
had been passed was on the 25th of May. 
At a second meeting on the. 1st of June, 
Mr. Anderdon was present. The general 
object of that meeting was, to praise 
Anderdon, and to blame Swann.—Mr. F. 
Douglas asked several questionsrespecting 
conversations with Anderdon.—Mr. Wil- 
liams examined him as to Mr. Swann’s 
having employed many in sending up 
stones from a quarry at Penryn to Lon- 
don, and pleaded such employment as an 
equivalent for the usual breakfast. It 
was a generally-received opinion at Pen- 
ryn, that employment at the granite 
quarries was equivalent to a breakfast, or 
241. The witness seemed to deny that 
he had put the question at one of the 
public meetings, whether Mr. Swann 
would pay 24]. There had been a meeting 
to invite sir Masseh Lopes, but the wit- 
ness had not been present at it. Mr. 
Swann had not given a breakfast at the 
two last elections. That might have been 
the cause of inviting sir Massel Lopes.— 
The witness being asked whether, since 
his arrival in London, he had consulted 
with various persons on the line of evi- 
dence he ought to pursue to prevent the bo- 
rough of Penryn from being thrown open, 
answered, that he had conversed with 
several people on the subject, but had not 
agreed to alter his evidence in conse- 
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quence, Being pressed with this question 
in different shapes, he answered equally 
indefinitely. He had heard it mentioned 
in society that the evidence of particular 
witnesses would go to prevent the borough 
from being thrown open, and he mentioned 
the names of some of them. He allowed 
that two-thirds of the electors had received 
bribes. The lower orders expected a 
breakfast, which meant a bribe, for 
at that breakfast the bribes were dis- 
tributed. They had endeavoured to in- 
fluence the meeting at which he presided 
during the election against Mr. Swann.— 
Joseph Sewell was called in and examined, 
first by sir C. Burrell. He denied that he 
had conversed about the evidence he was 
to give. He gave his interest against Mr. 
Swann at the last election, because Mr. 
Swann had not paid his bills on former 
occasions. He had never heard the elec- 
tors complain of Mr. Swann’s not giving 
breakfasts, but of not paying his bills. 
He knew what was generally understood 
by an election breakfast at Penryn; it 
meant 24/.—The examination of the wit- 
ness was continued by several other mem- 
bers. Witness stated, that his connexion 
with Mr. Anderdon arose from his having 
been employed formerly by Mr. Ander- 
don’s father, to purchase the borough in 
Cornwall for him. He did not think that 
the wealth of a candidate would have any 
effect in the borough of Penryn, When 
he brought down Mr. Anderdon, he re- 
ceived a letter from the electors, stating 
the cause cf their dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Swann. He had lost that letter. He did 
not know that aiuy voter at Penryn had 
been bribed, or had taken a breakfast, 
either in 1806, 1807, or 1812. Since his 
arrival in London, he has had no conver- 
sation with Mr. Anderdon about the effect 
of his evidence as to the opening of the 
borough. He had asked Mr. Wingfield, 
and also the solicitor for Mr. Anderdon, 
if he was bound to give evidence that 
would implicate himself; but he had not 
asked those persons how far he was im- 
plicated by being an agent. He had 
written many lettersto Mr. Swann on the 
subject of the election; he might have 
recommended the giving of breakfasts, 
but he had no recollection of having so 
advised him. Anderdon had said, that 
even if the election were lost, he was not 
to bribe, and he could say on his con- 
science that he had not bribed for Mr. 
Anderdon. He had no recollection of 
having said, that he would support the 
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. devil himself against Mr. Swann; but he 


could not answer for what a man might 
say ina moment of passion. He was of- 
fended at Mr. Swann, because that gen- 
tleman had prosecuted him for 200/., and 
had commenced proceedings against his 
daughter. 

William Rawlins was next called in and 
examined._ His evidence tended to prove, 
that previous to the year 1807 there had 
been an organized system of bribery and 
corruption in the borough, but that during 
the last ten years it had most materiall 
diminished. He had never known the bri- 
bery oath put to the electors except in 
1802. The demand of it at that time 
caused no very great sensation. Being 
asked to re-consider his answer, he replied, 
that he supposed himself to know what 
the examiner alluded to; it was the cir- 
cumstance that the commissioner, ap- 
pointed to administer the bribery oath to 
the electors, administered the oath of 
the returning officer to them, instead of 
the proper oath against bribery and cor- 
ruption, 

‘he chairman then reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 13. 


Rippon AND Weavers Recu- 
LATION Bitt.] Mr. Peter Moore pre- 
sented two petitions, one from the mayor 
and corporation of Coventry, stating the 
distresses under which the ribbon weavers of 
that place were now suffering, and praying 
that their case might be taken into consi- 
deration by the House ; and another from 
the employers of the ribbon-weavers, cor- 
roborating the statements and concurring 
in the prayer of the former petition. 
These distresses originated in the reduced 
wages which were now paid to the ribbon 
weavers ; and the petitioners in order to 
give the House some idea of their extent 
and magnitude, declared that they were 
obliged to pay in poor rates, by which 
the weavers were almost entirely support- 
ed, 45s. per acre on their landed property 
and 19s. in the pound upon the rent of 
every Houseof which they were occupiers. 
They also stated, that unless some relief 
was granted them, they must all perish 
jn One common ruin. The mayor and 
corporation of Coventry, in their petition 
submit to the House, that during these 
Bcenes of unparalleled misery and distress, 
ao inclination to disorder or tumult had 

(VOL. XL.) 


[238 
exhibited itself among this suffering body. 
He was happy to be able to add his own 
testimony to theirs, and to say, that if 
ever patience and tranquillity under dis- 
tress deserved the careful attention of 
parliament, the present was a case to 
which it ought to be extended. It was 
on this account that he had now come 
forward to the House with a bill, whose 
clauses were principally founded on the 
report of the committee appointed to exa- 
mine into this subject during the last ses- 
sion. In 1816, the distress among the 
weavers had been big’ great, and the 
master manufacturers » out of com- 
passion to those who were ‘in their 
employment, agreed not to pay them 
for their labour by the week, but by the 
value of the work which they pefformed. 
This agreement, however, was not of any 
long duration; first one and then another 
of the manufacturers disregarded it, till 
at last it was entirely rescinded. The 
ribbon-weavers wanted to make these 
parties stand to their agreement, and the 
bill which he should ask leave to bring in 
was intended to effect this purpose. 
A rumour had gone abroad that he 
wanted to fix a maximum and a minimum 
of wages: he wanted no such thing, he 
merely wanted a standard regulation to be 
appointed, by which a due remuneration 
might be paid to the artisan for his labour. 
If that had been previously done, the 
House would not have had to listen to the 
melancholy details which he felt it his 
duty to make, in order to show the ne- 
cessity of some legislative enactments on 
this subject. In the town which he had 
the honour to represent, there were five — 
classes of manufacturers, each working 96 
hours in the week, or 16 hours in the day. 
The first of these classes gain, in return 
for their labour, 10s. a week, or twopence- 
halfpenny an hour, which was but a very 
trifling share of what they were formerly 
in the habit of acquiring. The se- 
cond class gained 5s. 6d. a week. The 
third 2s. 9d. The two remaining classes 
received 2s. and 1s. 6d. per week. The 
consequence of this reduction of wages 
was, that the weavers had been obliged to 
resort ‘to the funds of their friendly socie- 
ties; and he was sorry to say, that not 
merely had these funds been exhausted, 
but also the funds of their saving banks, 
which were now becoming ameremockery. 
The hon. member then went into some 
farther details of the distress of his con- 
“zy and argued that ifa similar sys- 
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tem had been adopted at Coventry, as had 
been adopted at Spitalfields and Dublin, 
there would have been as little distress in 
the one place asthere now was in the others. 
A fraction ofa farthing added by a legis- 
lative measure on each yard of manufac- 
ture to the produce of the weaver, would 
remedy the whole distress. All the ma- 
nufactures expressed their hearty concur- 
rence in the principle of his bill, and he 
therefore hoped that the House would not 
refuse him leave to bring it in. He then 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a bill for the better Regulation of Persons 
employed in the Silk Manufacture in 
Great Britain.” . 

Mr. F. Robinson could assure the hon. 
gentleman, that no man sympathised more 
deeply than himself with the individuals 
whom the hon. gentleman represented, 
and whose condition that hon. gentleman 
had done his duty in laying before the 
House. Entertaining that feeling, ashe did, 
it was with great regret he found himself 
under the absolute necessity of declaring, 
that in his opinion, the measure proposed 
by the hon. gentleman was not calculated 
to remove the evil. If he understood the 
hon. gentleman his principal object was 
to extend to the silk trade in general the 
existing legislative regulations, respecting 
the wages of persons employed in that 
trade in London and Dublin. Objecting 
to the principle of such a proposition, he 
should be acting unjustly, were he not to 
take the earliest opportunity of expressing 
his sense of its impropriety. He was sure 
the hon. gentleman would not be disposed 
to deny, that on all general principles by 
which such matters ought to be regulated 
in a commercial country like Great Bri- 
tain, it was inexpedient to allow the 
wages of labourers, of whatever denomi- 
nation, to be settled by any other means 
than by the natural demand for their la- 
bour. Indeed, he was almost ashamed to 
use so trite and acknowledged a principle 
—a principle maintained by every able 
writer on the subject of political eco- 
nomy ; and which received a farther con- 
firmation by the recorded opinion of a 
committee of that House, appointed in 
1809, to investigate grievances in the cot- 
ton trade, similar tothose now represented 
to exist in that of silk. The committee 
to which he alluded came to an early and 
unanimous resolution “ That the commit- 
tee had taken into their serious considera- 
tion the proposition for passing an act, 
establishing a reform in the wages of per- 


sons employed in the cotton manufacture, 
and that the regulations to a similar effect 
in the silk trade had been laid before 
them: but that, after the most mature 
deliberation, they had resolved unani- 
mously that any such legislative provision 
would aggravate, rather than alleviate the 
evil. That the committee, not conceiving 
that by any mode of legislation a benefi- 
cial effect could be produced, felt it their 
duty to come to as early a decision and 
declaration of their opinion as possible, in 
order that false hopes might not be enter- 
tained by those ah sufferings, arising 
from natural and political causes, could 
be remedied only by the change which 
time would occasion.” The committee 
from which this report proceeded was 
composed principally of those members of 
the House who were qualified to form the 
most accurate judgment on the subject, 
viz. Mr. Blackburn, Mr. D. Giddy, Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Horner, the hon. mover of the 
present bill, Mr. Rose, Mr. Whitbread, 
sir R. Peel, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. H. 
Thornton, Mr. Davenport, &c.; so that 
the report was entitled to the highest 
consideration. If, then, the general 

rinciple, that it was inexpedient to inter- 
bee in such cases, was firmly established, 
it remained for the hon. gentleman to 
show that there were some peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the ribbon and silk trade 
which entitled it to be treated as an ex- 
ception. For his own part, ———— as 
he did the condition of the individuals in 
question, he could see nothing injtheir 
case to distinguish it from that of persons 
in other trades. There was one argument, 
indeed, urged by the hon. member in 
favour of the proposed measure which was 
very portentous in its nature, and which 
of itself would induce him decidedly to 
object to it. The hon. member had ex- 

ressed his hope that his example would 
bs followed by all members whose consti- 
tuents were suffering pressure; thus sti- 
mulating the representatives of all the 
manufacturing districts to make similar 
propositions for the relief of similar dis- 
tresses, Should that take place, and 
should the House accede to such propo- 
sitions, there would be an end to the sys- 
tem of free labour in this country. But 
he was persuaded that the House would 
never acquiesce in any measure that set 
at defiance all general principles founded 
on the soundest views of political eco- 
nomy ; and it was on that account, and 
not from any disposition to dispute the 
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facts alleged by the hon. gentleman, that 
he felt bound to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Davenport while he lamented the 
state of great distress in which the ribbon 
and silk weavers were placed, contended, 
that of all the measures which it was pos- 
sible to devise on the subject, none could 
be so generally prejudicial as that re- 
commended by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ellice, in answer to the remark of 
the right hon. president of the board of 
trade, that the great object of the bill 
moved for by his hon. colleague, was to 
extend the interference of the legislature 
with respect to the wages of labour in the 
silk trade of London and Dublin to the 
silk trade generally, and that he saw no- 
thing in the circumstances of the silk 
trade different from those of any other 
trade, which rendered the adoption of 
such a measure expedient, maintained 
that the silk trade was peculiarly circum- 
stanced. In the first place, there were 
excessive duties on the raw material. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked of 
general principles ; but was it a good ge- 
neral shea, to lay a heavy duty on the 
raw material of any manufacture? It was 
very well to argue in favour of general 
principles ; but it was sometimes necessary 
to look at the state of particular cases. 
If parliament had always acted on general 
prneipiars the present application would 

ave been unnecessary. It was because 
they had departed in some instances from 
general principles—it was because they 
had adopted, in some instances, temporary 
that other expedients became 
indispensable to correct the evils of the 
former. He maintained that his hon. col- 
league and himself had a right to call on 
the House to adopt some expedient to 
prevent their constituents from starving; 
as the House had adopted expedients to 
relieve the distresses of the constituents 
of the representatives of the landed inter- 
est. One of the right hon. gentleman’s 
arguments, though urged against the mea- 
sure, was, in his opinion, decidedly in its 
favour. He had said, that when in 1809 
the manufacturers were in the same state, 
a committee of that House had declared 
they must look for relief from the change 
which time would bring. But that relief 
had never arrived. And so great was 
their present distress, that relief, in some 
way or other, was absolutely necessary. 
If the mode proposed, was an improper 
one, he entreated the House or govern- 
ment to point out some other course by 
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which the enormous evils that existed 
might be alleviated, if not removed. The 
present was no interference of one party 
with another. Both the master manufac- 
turers and those employed by them, were 
unanimous in their wish for legislative in- 
terference.—There was another point of 
view in which he wished to put the sub- 
ject. It was calculated that above 30,000/. 
were levied in poor-rates in Coventry and 
the adjoining districts in Warwickshire, 
in order to feed those persons, and to 
supply the deficiency of their wages. 
Now, it was stated by the weavers, that 
all the increase of wages that they wanted, 
was the eighth of a penny on every yard of 
ribbon, which would produce a sum ex- 
ceeding that at present raised by the poor- 
rates. He wished to know, therefore, with 
what justice a tax of above 30,000/. was 
laid on the landholders of Warwickshire, 
in the shape of poor-rates, in order to save 
the consumers of a luxury from paying 
what they ought to pay. It ought to be 
also considered, that in a bill at present 
pending in the House, called the poor- 
rates regulation bill, there was a clause 

reventing the magistrates from giving re- 
lief to able-bodied labourers from the 
poor-rates. Now, if a ribbon weaver, 
earning with all his exertions only five 
shillings a week, was to be denied assis- 
tance from the poor-rates, what was to 
become of him and his family? He did 
not advocate the proposed bill on general 
principles, but he advocated it as an ex- 
pedient to relieve the distresses of people 
who, he believed in his conscience, could 
not go on without relief. An additional 
reason for allowing the bill to be pager 
in was, that there were some parts of it 
to which he was persuaded even the right 
hon. gentleman would not object. For 
instance, a system had many years ago 
been introduced of employing poor chil- 
dren in the ribbon and silk trade, as what 
were called half-pay apprentices; the 
meaning of which was, that half their 
earnings were withheld by their employers 
and the other half went to their parents. 
While the trade went on well, that was a 
good plan enough, but the moment any 
unfavourable change occurred, the unfor- 
tunate children were thrown on the parish. 
One of the provisions of the proposed bill 
went to remedy that evil. There were 
other provisions for regulating the silk 
trade similar to those by which the cloth 
weavers were at present regulated, and 
which he was sure would be found wholly 
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unobjectionable. For all these reasons, 
he trusted the House would give his hon. 
colleague leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Wallace said, that if there was one 
species of interposition more injudicious 
than another, it was that which had for 
its object to dictate to the master the rate 
of wages he was to pay his servant. No 
case of particular exception had been 
made out; and as to the case of Spital- 
fields, he thought that it would have been 
much better, if, instead of an enactment, 
recourse had been had to the vigour of 
the law, and the authority of the magis- 
trates. He approved of that part of the 
bill which related to half-pay apprentices ; 
but he could not on that account consent 
to adopt the rest, which was so highly ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. Dugdale said, that having acted as 
@ magistrate in the neighbourhood in 
question, he must declare that the distress 
was now arrived at such a pitch that he 
really believed the most alarming conse- 
quences would ensue, if some steps were 
not immediately taken. Though he was 
reluctant to interfere between the master 
and workmen, he considered the present 
a peculiar case. All the petitioners 
sought for was, to be placed on the same 
footing as workmen in the metropolis. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, he felt some 
difficulty in delivering his sentiments on 
this subject ; for to all the maxims of 
trade laid down by the two right hon. 
gentlemen opposite, no answer could be 
given. All legislative attempts to compel 
men to be prosperous under pains and 
get ended in folly and oppression. 

ut the maxims of the right hon. gentle- 
men did not apply to Coventry; for Co- 
ventry was now employed in a most un- 
natural and artificial trade. By whom 
were the wages of the workmen of Coventry 
paid? By the parishes. A skilful work- 
man, after working sixteen hours a day, 
and aided by machinery which was his 
own property, could only earn 10s. a 
week; and another workman, without 
any capital, but with equal skill, after 


working the same number of hours, could | 


only earn 5s. 6d. a week. There was no- 
thing but the poor rates which caused this. 
The evil would long ago have remedied 
itself had it not been for the poor rates ; 
for either the workmen would have aban- 
doned the trade, and applied themselves 
to some other occupation, or the masters 
must have raised their wages. The ques- 


tion here therefore was, not whether they | 


should abandon an unrestricted trade, and 
have recourse to a system of restriction, 
but in what manner they could diminish 
the distress, arising out of a trade diverted 
from its natural channels by themselves ? 


The question was, whether they were to 
mitigate those evils which their own pre- 


vious interference had occasioned? There 
could be no doubt of the distress of Co- 
ventry at the present moment. But it had 
been said that it was the nature of trade 
to fluctuate, and that if they were to inter- 
fere whenever there was a temporary dis- 
tress in any branch of trade, they might 
devote their whole attention to this sub- 
ject alone. It appeared, however, from 


the evidence, that this was not an ordinary 


distress. This was given in evidence by 
all parties, masters and servants. One 
circumstance, indeed, showed this in the 
highest degree. In this time of compara- 
tive prosperity, the poor rates of Coventry 
were nineteen shillings in the pound, and 
one-third of the population were receiving 
money from the parish. This was alone 
sufficient to justify the application of a 
remedy to the evil, if any could be dis- 
covered. Many causes had concurred to 
produce this state of things, but the great 
cause was that system which had been so 
fatal and injurious to the landed interest 
of this country, the system of paying 
wages partly out of the pocket of the 
master, and partly out of the poor-rates— 
that system, which, beginning in agricul- 
tural districts, had extended itself at Jast 
to large manufacturing districts, and had 
long been in operation in Coventry. A 
merchant in London, who had no connec- 
tion whatever with Coventry, sent down a 
large order for the manufacture of goods 
at the rate of 5s. 6d. a week to the work- 
men ; and as long as the remainder of the 
wages of the workmen continued to be 
paid by the parish, this would continue. 
Another source of the evil was half-pay 
apprenticeships; this system was indefen- 
sible in every point of view. All persons 
trained to the weaving trade in Coventry, 
became necessarily and certainly paupers. 
This system also by congregating young 
persons by day and dispersing them by 
night, gave rise to a system of debauchery 
and profligacy, which loudly called for the 
interference of the House. The evidence 
showed that the distress and the licen- 
tiousness were equally without example. 
This state of things called for the exten- 
sion of an act ing: in existence, which 
in Spitalfields, the district under its ope 
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ration, had produced the greatest benefit. 
It appeared from the testimony of many 
masters living on the spot, that this act 
had produced the greatest benefit both to 
masters and to workmen. The principle 
of the act was, that if any dispute arose 
between masters and workmen, respecting 
the rate of wages, it should be settled by 
magistrates. This act made any agree- 
ment between the two bodies binding. 
The consequence was, that whereas in 
1816, an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the masters and workmen of Spi- 
talfields and Coventry, that of Spitalfields 
was adhered to, and that of Coventry was 
not. An hon. friend of his had said, that 
bad consequences had resulted from the 
Spitalfields act. He could only say, that 
the people of Spitalfields were ignorant of 
such evil consequences. No part of the 
country had exhibited more loyalty and 
tranquillity than Spitalfields, which had 
before this act, been the scene of perpetual 
tumult and disorder. He said that an 
argument had been urged which he, in 

oint of fact, must admit—and he would 
eave it to the wisdom of the House whe- 
ther that argument was strong enough to 
decide the fate of the bill: it was, that 
the effect of the bill would be to enliance 
the price of manufactured goods. It cer- 
tainly would ; but to what extent? to the 
amount of one-fourth of a farthing per 
yard. That was the extent, and he would 
ask, whether it was not more reasonable 
that those who thought fit to wear silks 
should pay the fair wages of the labourer 
who manufactured them, than that the 
parish should pay him? The system of 
poor-rates was one which, in the better 
days of England, was little known: it was 
a system which every friend to the country 
would wish to remove: it was degrading 
and demoralizing, calculated to deprive 
the people of the national feelings of pride 
and independence, and to fix in their stead 
base and degrading sentiments, subversive 
of the freedom, and the virtue of man. 
He concluded by expressing his intention 
of supporting the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley resisted the intro- 
duction of the bill, because he thought it 
would set an example to the cloth-weaver, 
the linen-weaver, and indeed all classes of 
manufacturers, to come forward with un- 
warrantable demands. If the principle 
now contended for could be introduced— 
if magistrates on all occasions could settle 
the amount of wages—there would be no 


need of poor rates. It had been said, that 
one-fourth of a farthing in the yard would 
not be felt; but there were limits to every 
thing, and the question was not whether 
this was a great increase, but whether it 
was one which the article could bear. In 
his opinion it was not. Gentlemen seemed 
to forget the consumer, and that he would 
not buy the goods at all, if they could not 
he had at a certain price. With regard to 
the corn-bill, it was quite unfair to argue, 
that the object was to raise the price of 
rain : it was merely to protect the grower 
rom importation and unfair competition. 
Mr. Philips said, that so far from all 
the master-weavers agreeing that the 
Spitalfields act had been beneficial in its 
operation, the very first witness examined, 
Mr. Stephen Wilson, who stated himself 
largely concerned in the manufacture of 
Spitalfields goods, was of opinion it had 
been highly injurious to Spitalfields. This 
witness had stated several instances of the 
mischievous consequences of the inter- 
ference between masters and workmen in 
Spitalfields. The necessary consequence 
of interference was, the rendering the 
magistrate the judge of the reward of the 
workman, who could know nothing at all 
of the work. It had been said, that the 
Spitalfields act had produced quiet. Why, 
it had produced the quiet of death—the 
manufacture had been driven from Spital- 
fields to Cheshire, and if the Spitalfields 
act were introduced into Cheshire, it would 
be driven out of Cheshire. Nothing could 
more decidedly injure these manufactures 
than to interfere between the masters and 
their labourers. Nor indeed could he see 
any reason why labour should not be just 
as fair a commodity of sale and purchase, 
as any thing else sold or bought in this 
country. Why should they introduce a 
different principle in regard to the wages 
or price of labour than they adopted in 
regard to any other matter of sale? His 
hon. friend proposed to raise that price. 
And if he did, what would be the conse- 
quence? Why, that they would destroy 
the manufactory altogether. The argu- 
ments of his hon. friend seemed to bé 
directed rather against the corn laws ge- 
nerally, than against any thing else. The 
house well knew that he (Mr. P.) was no 
friend to the corn bill. All attempts to 
alter the poor laws had only tended to 
aggravate the evils complained of. Any 
real relief to be now extended could only 
be attained by breaking up a system 
which had done so much to undermine 
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that native spirit of independence, which 
was formerly the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the British nation. 

. Mr. E. Littleton stated, that a very 
large number of his constituents were 
deeply interested in this question. He had 
himself carefully read over the evidence 
given before the committee appointed to 
examine the Coventry petitions last year; 
but the evil appeared to him, not to arise 
from the causes to which it was traced by 
his hon. friend, but from the half-pay 
apprentice system. He hoped the house 
would not be induced to apply to evils 
professedly temporary, a remedy which 
must be permanent. 

Mr. Curwen suggested to his hon. 
friend the propriety of withdrawing his 
motion. In its present state, the House 
was unable to extend relief to sufferings 
which he was sure it compassionated. If, 
therefore, his hon. friend would amend 
his bill, on his again bringing it in, parlia- 
ment would feel disposed to further and 
assist his views. By doing so, he would 
convince his constituents, that there was 
a decided feeling in the house in their 
favour, although, from the present state 
of the bill, it could not grant that relief 
which it was called upon to do. 

Mr. Peter Moore, in reply, observed, 
that Mr. Stephen Wilson, the witness 
alluded to by an hon. gentleman, was an 
exporter and a capitalist, who, of conse- 
quence, was only interested in obtaining 
— at a cheap rate for exportation, and 

ad no concern with the manner in which 
the workman was paid. But when goods 
were exported at a cheap rate by means 
of paying workmen out of the poor-rates, 
we were only making the people of the 
continent a present of all that was taken 
from the poor-rates. He had done what 
he considered his duty, in endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to remedy the evils of 
the system which prevailed in Coventry. 
Leaving it to the responsible ministers of 
the crown, to take some measures to save 
that city from starvation, he should, as 
such was the sense of the House, withdraw 
his motion for the present. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Sinxinc Funp.] Mr. Grenfell, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the motion he was about to submit, 
said, he did not regret that from various 
causes it had been postponed from day to 
day ; because the delay which had taken 
place had permitted him to acquire far- 
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ther information on the subject, and to 
make such alteration in the form of his 
motion as he originally intended it should 
stand, as had removed the objections of 
some of his hon. friends, who were at 
first not entirely satisfied with it. The 
subject of that motion was one upon which 
he had addressed the House at some 
length in 1814—-five years back. The 
object he had now in view was to con- 
vince that House of the expediency, and 
to urge to the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and to those at the 
head of the financial department of this 
country, not merely the expediency, but, 
looking to the state she was now in, the 
absolute necessity of applying that state 
fund which was generally termed the 
sinking fund, in diminution of the loan 
about to be raised for the service of the 
current year; which application, he would 
observe, was provided for in the act which 
was read from their table on the pre- 
ceding day, by a particular clause, called 
Mr. Fox’s clause; it having been suggested 
to Mr. Pitt in the year 1786, by that great 
and ever-to-be-lamented statesman. Be- 
fore, however, he proceeded to state the 
general grounds of his motion, and feeling 
anxious to guard against the possibility of 
misunderstanding, as to any opinions he 
might be supposed to entertain in relation 
to that measure of finance called the 
Sinking fund, of which, unfortunately, 
little more than the name now remained, 
he would beg leave to state what were 
the principles of its formation. The prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1786, were soon afterwards affect- 
ed by a material change in the state of 
the country—a transition from peace to 
war. They were, indeed, principles of 
which no gentleman who now heard him, 
was a more warm admirer than himself; 
he having always considered the sinking 
fund, as established by Mr. Pitt between 
1786 and 1792, the most splendid feature 
in that statesman’s financial character. 
By the act of 1786, the existing excess of 
our income beyond our expenditure, to 
the amount of 1,000,000/., was applied 
and secured (so far as a transaction of 
this nature could be said or considered to 
be ais to the gradual extinction, on 
the principle of compound interest, of a 
debt of 238,000,000/. But in 1792, it 
became necessary to alter, in some de- 
gree, the provisions of the act of 1786; 
inasmuch as the expenses incurred by one 
or two years of war were sufficient to 
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swallow up all the savings accumulated in 
the six years before. Accordingly, then, 
the act of 1792 provided, that every new 
or future loan should be accompanied by 
such an increase of the revenue arising 
from taxation (which in a country like 
this was the only legitimate source of that 
increase) as should be equivalent, not 
only to pay the interest of such loan, 
but to provide also a fund of one per cent, 
or in short a sinking fund, which should 
in time extinguish the original debt itself. 
It was then calculated that the period of 
effecting such extinction could in no in- 
stance exceed the term of 45 years. The 
act of 1786 implied an existing excess of 
income; that of 1792, provided for the 
extinction of every new debt incurred on 
every new loan, by making the loan carry 
with it the means of its own annihilation. 
In all these instances, the excess of in- 
come beyond expenditure was made the 
vital principle of the extinction of debt. 
And it would be found, that such excess of 
income was the only principle, after all 
the reasoning and research which had 
been exhausted upon the subject—upon 
which the reduction of debt, either of a 
public or private nature, ever was, ever 
could, or ever would be effected. These 
principles, then, adopted by Mr. Pitt on 
the two acts of 1786 and 1792, in creating 
the sinking fund, were pursued and acted 
upon from 1786 to 1817, a period of 27 
years. Such was the sinking fund. What 
ts it now? In the year 1814 came the 
plan of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site—a plan immediately adopted by par- 
liament, and one to which he (Mr. Gren- 
fell) gave his most zealous and unquali- 
fied support; and the opinion he then 
expressed of its merits was one which 
nothing since had, in the slightest degree, 
shaken or altered. In the state of ex- 
haustion in which the country then found 
herself, after twenty years of war and 
difficulties, the distressing nature of which 
was only to be rivalled by the firmness, 
endurance, and unshrinking fortitude with 
which they were borne, he did not then 
think, nor was he now of opinion, that in 
such a state of things, it would have 
been wise or expedient to add to the 
weight which the nation was already 
sinking under, by additional taxation. He 
thought it better to give the country a 
little breathing time, before her burthens 
were increased. Whether this view of the 
subject was a right or wrong one, he would 
not now inquire. One thing was very 
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clear; that, united to former embarrass- 
ments, there had been of late years great 
profusion in our public expenditure. ‘The 
effects of those two causes combined, had 
been almost to sap the principles upon 
which Mr. Pitt had legislated, and to leave 
no sinking fund at all. In the last year, 
the excess of our expenditure beyond our 
income was somewhere about 13,500,000/., 
taking and considering a sum of about 
15,000,000/. as part of our expenditure 
under the head of the sinking fund. So 
that with a nominal fund, for that was the 
fact, of 15,000,000/. we had last year, in 
reality, a sinking fund of not more than 
1,600,000/. Certainly, he was not at any 
time one of those who were inclined to 
take a gloomy view of the state of the 
country; but nothing was more danger- 
ous, in contemplating a subject of this 
nature, than self-deception. It would un- 
doubtedly give him great satisfaction if he 
could flatter himself that the revenue of 
the present year would equal that of the 
last. It was also to be remembered, that 
rovision was to be made this year for the 
sn which the chancellor of the exche- 
quer was contemplating. In taking that 
into view, was it not probable that the 
whole of the sinking fund would be re- 
quired for the charges likely to accrue 
from it? And if so, there would not be 
one single shilling reserved for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. True it was, 
that 100,000,000/. stock stood in the 
names of the commissioners for the re- 
demption of that debt, which the right 
hon. gentleman, who never failed to ad- 
vert to the circumstance, called a treasure; 
and well he might, for it was such a trea- 
sure as no nation ever possessed before! 
[A laugh]. Though those commissioners 
were sent four times a week into the cit 
to purchase stock, let it be remembered, 
they bought with borrowed money—the 
money borrowed from the loan-contrac- 
tors. For their money they got stock ; 
with.their new stock they bought old 
stock. This was creating a new debt for 
no other purpose than to destroy an old 
one: selling new stock cheap, in order to 
buy old stock dear; buying at a very high 
rate of interest to pay off a debt contracted 
at a very low one. Yet this was what his 
majesty ministers were doing. It was 
mere delusion ; an attempt to impose their 
system on the country for a new sinking 
fund, when it was the very reverse of one. 
This was the course of operations prose- 
cuted by means of a fund which was re- 
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presented to the country as applicable to | The facility of redemption must be in- 


the extinction of 800,000,000/. of debt. 
The whole machinery, so wisely con- 
structed in the year 1786, was now erect 
and in full play without any useful effect. 
He might indeed say, that it was worse 
than useless, and productive of no profit 
except to a class of individuals who con- 
tributed nothing to the service of the 
state. It was true, that loan-contractors, 
and speculators in the public funds, might 
be, and were in numerous instances, very 
respectable and conscientious men; but 
they were not persons to whose care the 
interests of the country should be in- 
trusted. The question therefore now was, 
whether the House would sanction the 
continuance of a system of intricacy and 
delusion that could produce no beneficial 
consequences; or whether it would, by 
the vote of this night, put an end to it? 
He was prepared to contend, that it would 
have been highly advantageous if the 
sinking fund had been applied to, in aid 
of all the loans contracted since the year 
1793, under the power given by Mr. Fox’s 
clause in the act of 1786. According to 
a calculation which he had made, the 
saving which would have been thus effect- 
ed, from the period he had mentioned up 
to the year 1813, did not amount to less 
than 20,000,000/. He held in his hand a 
paper showing the amount of saving to 
the public that might have been derived 
upon the loan of 1815, if the commission- 
ers for the redemption of the national 
debt had been allowed to invest the sink- 
ing fund in the new stock created by that 
loan. The capital sum which might have 
been so saved was upwards of 2,000,000/., 
and the annual interest 77,000/. Anhon. 
friend of his had moved for some other 
returns, which were not yet presented, re- 
specting the loans of 1813 and 1814; but 
from his recollection of the premium which 
they bore, he was satisfied that a similar 
profit to the extent of several millions 
would have accrued to the public, had the 
sinking fund been resorted to in those 
cases. The only ground on which his 
principle was opposed was, that the effect 
of the system acted upon since 1797 was 
to keep up the price of the funds. He did 
not deny that in time of war, and so long 
as we were a borrowing country, the high 
price of the funds was a great advantage, 
as we obtained loans on easier terms; but 
that advantage became very doubtful when 
we entered, as he hoped we one day 
should, on the work of redemption. 


creased in proportion to the lowness of 
their price. But whatever might be said 
on this subject, he denied altogether the 
foundation of the argument, and con- 
tended, that the system had no such 
effect as that of raising the price. At the 
end of this year we should probably have 
a sinking fund of 15,000,000/.; which, in- 
vested in stock at 70/., would amount to 
about 21,000,000/. It was his opinion, 
strengthened and confirmed by all he had 
heard or seen, that whether the sinking 
fund was thus invested or applied to the 
service of the year, the price of stock 
would remain the same. Its price did 
not depend on any of those mysterious 
causes to which it was often attributed, 
but permanently, like the prices in all 
markets, on the proportion on which the 
demand bore to the supply. He was 
aware, that many respectable persons dif- 
fered from him in this opinion, and that 
some of them were not under any bias from 
self-interest. Others, however, who were 
considered as great authority on this 
question, were under that bias; or, if 
they were not, they were not composed 
of the same materials as other men. Now, 
loan-contractors were not in his judgment 
exactly that description of persons by 
whose advice in these matters a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ought to be go- 
verned. In 1814, the right hon. gentle- 
man had stated in his place, that, having 
conferred with a number of gentlemen 
contracting for the loan with regard to 
the propriety of acting on his (Mr. Gren- 
fell’s) suggestion, they all, with one ex- 
ception only, signified their disapproba- 
tion of it, and recommended a loan of 
24,000,000I. instead of 12,000,000/. The 
exception to which he alluded was that 
of his honourable friend (Mr. Ricardo), 
who, greatly to his credit, observed 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that if he considered his own interest 
merely, he must agree with his brother 
contractors; but if he were to consult 
the advantage of the country, he should 
advise the application of the sinking fund, 
and a loan of 12,000,000/. only. Perhaps, 
at a time when large loans were regularly 
raised, such a proceeding might have been 
inexpedient ; but now that they were com- 
paratively small, and of less frequent oc- 
currence, he could not believe that the 
right hon. gentleman was so infatuated as 
to adhere to the present useless and un- 
profitable system. Reserving, however, 
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all further observations on this subject till 
he should have heard what were the right 
hon. gentleman’s views, and the opinions 
of other hon. members who might take a 

art in the discussion, he should conclude 

y moving, ‘“* That this House will re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the act of the 26th 
of the king, c. 31.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that so far from coinciding in the 
views taken by the hon. gentleman with 
respect to the most proper application of 
the sinking fund, he considered them 
highly objectionable, and the more so, 
from the manner in which they bad been 
brought forward and embodied into the 

resent motion. The effect of it would 
be to fetter the discretion of government 
in providing for the financial exigencies 
of the country, and impose upon them 
certain terms without reference to the 
circumstances of our situation. The first 
motion which the hon. member had had 
in contemplation at least comprised a dis- 
tinct and definite object. The present, 
involving the same principles and argu- 
ments, was altogether uncertain and in- 
definite, and could be productive of no 
possible advantage. By the act of 1786, 
a power already existed of taking the 


course which the hon. gentleman had 
recommended; and the commissioners 
were authorized, if it should appear ex- 
pedient, to apply the sinking fund in aid | 
of the service of the year. It would not, | 
however, in his opinion, be wise to make | 
it compulsory on them to apply it in this | 
manner. He knew that it was a question 
on which much diversity of sentiment 
existed; but as to the case of the loan in 
1815, and the saving of 2,000,000/., 
which it was alleged might have been 
effected, the hon. gentleman had over- 
looked the circumstances attending it, 
and the causes which had produced that 
state of things on which he formed his 
calculations. It was true, that a great 
rofit had been made upon the loan al- 
uded to, but it was contracted for pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, and the 
profit was derived from conquest, and 
the successful termination of hostilities. 
If these results could have been foreseen, 
this proceeding, or some other measure 
of equal benefit, might have been adopted. 
Had the battle of Waterloo been lost in- 
stead of won, the subscribers to that loan 
would probably have experienced a con- 
siderable loss. This alternative always 
(VOL, XL.) 
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existed, and the chances must be sub- 
mitted to. He admitted that, in the year 
1814, in conformity with established 
practice, he had referred to the parties 
contracting for the loan of that year, to 
learn whether they would accede to more 
favourable terms, if a part of the loan was 
supplied from the sinking fund. They 
gave an opinion adverse to the proposi- 
tion; but if it had been otherwise, he 
did not know that it would have been well 
in the Treasury to have acted upon it. 
With regard to the supposed saving of 
20,000,000/. upon all the loans contracted 
for during the war, if the system of apply- 
ing to the sinking fund had been adopted, 
it must be recollected, that nearly 
900,000,000/. had been borrowed in that 
period, and that the saving therefore did 
not exceed two per cent. Instead of a 
profit, however, a loss had been some- 
times incurred, which would probably 
have balanced the amount of the saving. 
The contractors, too, would have ob- 
jected, and offered less favourable terms. 
If they had been sincere in their declara- 
tions, the Treasury had, notwithstanding 
all the calculations of the hon. gentleman, 
taken the safest and most prudent course. 
One great advantage attending the present 
system was, that it produced a general 
steadiness of prices, which was extremely 
favourable to the operations of the money 
market ; and the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, as well as the loan contractors, 
participated in this advantage. Were it 
not for the regular purchases made by 
the commissioners, there would be few 
real buyers, and persons under the neces- 
sity of selling would be at the mercy of 
This at least was the view 
entertained by many, and was supported 
by reasoning too plausible, and he believ- 
ed valid, to be hastily rejected. When 
the effect of agreeing to the present mo- 
tion would be to adopt a system which 
might be attended with such dangerous 
consequences, the House was bound tq 
act with the utmost caution. As the law 
now stood, a discretion was vested in the 
commissioners which might under some 
circumstances be usefully exercised, but 
which it must be inexpedient to fetter at 
any time. It would be most inexpedient 
to fetter it at a moment of so much ex- 
pectation and uncertainty with respect to 
the financial operations of the year. 
Upon that subject he agreed with much 
of the hon. gentleman’s reasoning ; but it 
would not only be premature, but a breach 
(2 A) 
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of his duty, were he now to enter into the 
discussion of it. 

Lord Althorp said, that the House 
would remember, that when, five years 
ago, a similar proposition to the present 
one was brought forward, the chancellor 
of the exchequer was not so much disin- 
clined to it as he was at present. He 
allowed that it was difficult to argue, 4 
priori, what the effects were of buying 
stock with one hand, while we were bor- 
rowing money with the other; but when 
it was said, that this system produced 
steadiness in the price of the funds, they 
all knew, that up to the beginning of the 
war in 1793, the prices of the funds were 
just as steady as they had been since. 

t might be objected, that at that time 
the transactions in the funds were not of 
their present magnitude. But this argu- 
ment would tell another way : for indivi- 
duals had undoubtedly a greater power to 
command a small market than a large one. 
The question was not, whether the sink- 
ing fund should be abolished, but whether 
it should be applied according to Mr. 
Fox’s clause? And it could not be said, 
that the existence of the fund was in- 
volved, when it was only to be considered, 
whether it should be applied to the re- 
duction of the debt of 1819, or of any 
other period. 

Mr. Wilson said, he had felt somewhat 
startled at the hon. mover's proposition, 
conceiving that the system which he re- 
commended would be productive of many 
fluctuations and false alarms in the money 
market. If the present plan should be 
departed from, no one would know what 
to look forward to in the following year. 
A dangerous precedent would have been 
established, and a future chancellor of 
the exchequer might be tempted to con- 
tinue providing for the public service in 
the same way. In the present financial 
state of the country, we ought to look 
our difficulties in the face. The regular 
application of the sinking fund might be 
convenient, but it would endanger the 
revenue, and render the necessity of re- 
trenchment less obvious. If such a pro- 
ceeding, however, were modified, and 
limited to a particular exigency, he should 
not oppose it. There was one difficulty 
under which we laboured, as he believed 
that all were agreed in the propriety of 
the recommendation contained in the 
report of the Bank committee: he alluded 
to the necessity of putting the Bank into 
possession of its own means, with a view 
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of enabling it to resume cash-payments. 
It appeared to him, that 10,000,000/. 
would be too large a sum to pay to-the 
Bank out of any loan, and that 5,000,000/. 
might therefore, on this occasion, be 
advantageously taken from the sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that he understood 
the hon. mover to have argued, not that 
the commissioners, if subscribers for the 
loans, would have procured for the public 
the profit which arose from the events of 
war or peace; but that they would have 
retained for the public that regular pre- 
mium which the contractors obtained 
independently of the events of peace or 
war—which they were entitled to for 
undertaking the risk of such extensive 
undertakings, but which of course, 
under the present plan, was lost to the pub- 
lic. Inthat opinion he heartily concurred, 
as he could not conceive tle advantage 
which could arise from giving the commis- 
sioners sums to lay out in the purchase of 
stock, while sellers were sent by the go- 
vernment to supply them with the stock 
which they were to buy. The contractors 
for the loan brought their stock to market 
just in the same degrees as the commis- 
sioners purchased it : they did not dispose 
of it in the mass, but brought it weekly 
and daily to market to provide for their 
instalments. Any gentleman who sup- 
posed that if process did not go on, it 
would be in the power of the jobbers to 
make hard terms with the sellers of stock, 
must have been perfectly ignorant of the 
stock market [Hear ! hear!], for compe- 
tition was no where carried to such an 
extent, and no where operated with more 
benefit to the public. His hon. friend 
had alluded to the opinion which he (Mr. 
Ricardo) had given before the chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1814. He had cer- 
tainly then given the opinion which he 
had long entertained. He should have 
shrunk into the earth before those who 
had long known his sentiments if he had 
given any other; but he knew that those 
gentlemen who gave a contrary opinion, 
had given it just as conscientiously ; for 
great and sincere differences of judgment 
on this subject existed in the city. To 
him it certainly appeared, that if the 
process of the sinking fund had an effect 
on the stock market, a similar process 
must produce an effect on all other mar- 
kets in the country, and that, for instance, 
it must be contended that the chancellor 
of the exchequer could produce an effect 
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on the corn-market, by sending a com- 
missioner to buy a quarter of wheat, while 
he sent a contractor to sell the same quan- 
tity. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he did not mean 
to occupy the attention of the House 
more than a few minutes in giving his opi- 
nion on this question. The hon. member 
called upon them to go into a committee 
on the sinking fund act, but he had not 
stated what course of proceeding they 
were to adopt ; he had not even given an 
opinion on that point. By the act, as it 
now stood, the commissioners were em- 
powered to subscribe to any loan for the 
— service, if they thought proper. 
There certainly existed a great difference 
of opinion as to the propriety of the com- 
missioners so subscribing to any loan; 
many thought that :t would be right, and 
others that it would be wrong of them to 
do so. But surely the House was not 

repared to go into a committee to make 
It Imperative on the commissioners to 
dispose of the sinking fund in this manner. 
And if so, to what purpose was a com- 
mittee proposed? Much had been said 
of the loss sustained by the country, from 
not having so applied the sinking fund, 
but it was impossible to come to any deci- 
sion on such a complicated question as 
this was, by arguing on abstract grounds ; 
any such arguments must always lead to 
fallacious conclusions. He hoped the 
House would perceive the necessity of 
leaving the commissioners of the sinking 
fund free and unfettered, to apply it as 
may conduce most to the public interest. 
Onthese grounds, and on the ground that 
nothing definitive had been proposed by 
the hon. member who made the motion, 
and that acceding to it would fetter the 
chancellor of the exchequer in his measure 
of finance for the year, he felt it his duty 


‘to oppose it. 


Mr. J. P.Grant said, that his hon. friend 
had added one to the many obligations 
he had already conferred on the country, 
by bringing forward this question. It was 
objected that the motion had no definitive 
object, and at the same time it was said, 
that it would be improper to decide upon 
It at present, as it wouid fetter the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in his financial 
plans for the year. He thought the House 
had heard enough to show that this subject 
was one which called for their most ma- 
ture consideration. It puzzled him ex- 
ceedingly, to understand how any benefit 
could be derived from borrowing money, 
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when the borrower had a sum in his poc- 
ket equal to what he borrowed. It only 
served to explain, that there was some 
mystical operation performed by buying 
and selling in the funds, which by a se- 
cond operation of the same kind, enabled 
the borrower to get money on better terms 
than if he had not previously sold to an. 
equal amount. Every market must be in 
some measure kept up by buying and 
selling, and he thought the sinking fund 
tended to keep up the prices of the funds, 
as any person having stock to sell, was 
sure of a purchaser in the broker of the 
commissioners , when he could find no 
other. But where could be the benefit 
arising from this, if an equal number of 
buyers and sellers be sent into the market 
at the same time? He could conceivea 
benefit arising from it, if the sellers were 
to make large sales at stated periods, while 
the commissioners went on buying regu- 
larly, but in small quantities; but this 
was not the case. He was anxious to 
have this subject fully investigated, as he 
was strongly impressed with the idea that 
the country suffered severely from the 
present system of finance. It could not 
be imagined that the contractors would 
lend money without a profit. If an indi- 
vidual were to go on annually borrowing 
15,0002. on the one hand, for the purpose 
of paying annually a similar sum on the 
other, could it be supposed that by so 
doing he would not add to his debt, or 
that such a system would not finally end 
in his ruin? But this was precisely the 
nature of our present financial system ; 
the debt of the country was annually aug- 
mented by the amount of the profits made 
by the different loans. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer had ob- 
jected that the commissioners, by subscrib- 
ng to a loan, would be liable to the 
risk of loss attendant on such specula- 
tions. But this was foreseen when the 
clause, empowering them to sub 
scribe, was made in the sinking tund 
act, and it was left to them, as to all 
other speculators, so to contract as best 
to avoid a loss. He could not conceive 
the advantage of taking from the people 
a part of their surplus earnings to be ap- 
plied in this way, without any benefit to 
the country, which, if left to them, would 
be augmented in the same proportion as 
their other capital. He could not perceive 
any objection to his hon. friend’s motion ; 
on the contrary, he thought it would have 
a beneficial effect. 
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Mr. Callaghan said, that whatever 
might be the opinion of gentlemen on the 
now before the House, all who 

eard the discussion this night must, he 
thought, be convinced of this—that in the 
fourth year of peace, with a debt of 
800,000,000/. we ought to have a real 
and effective sinking fund, not a nominal 
one. The case of a country was the 
same as that of an individual: no man 
would say he had established a fund 
for liquidating his debts, if he could not 
show an excess of ordinary income over 
his ordinary expenditure. To establish a 
sinking fund of this sort, we must either 
reduce the expenditure, or raise the in- 
come. Out of an outgoing of 51,000,000/. 
which the estimates of the year amounted 
to, (39,000,000/. whereof were fixed and 
not reducible), he doubted the practica- 
bility of effecting any material diminution 
of expense; but when he considered the 
resources of the country, he thoughtit per- 
fectly possible to raise the income ; and if 
he were asked how he would remove the 
present distress, he would answer, « Raise 
your income, and establish an effective 
sinking fund.’? Our income was once at 
70 or 80 millions, and he thought that by 
prudently taxing commodities which 
would admit of it, it might, without 
adding to the national pressure, be 
brought nearer that sum than it was at 
present. He could not assent to the 
motion, as the sinking fund was the founda- 
tion of public credit. 

Mr. Ellice thought there would be a 
difficulty in going into a committee, until 
the chancellor of the exchequer made 
known his plan of finance. This difficulty 
-was increased by the manner in which the 
motion had been brought forward. If the 
yee was for appropriating the sinking 

und of the year to any loan which might 
be necessary for the public service, he 
would agree to it, as he did not think the 
chancellor of the exchequer had answered 
the expectations of the country, who 
thought that after four years of peace 
they would be relieved from the great pres- 
sure which they had borne during the 
war. But if the hon. member opposite 
meant, by increasing the income of the 
country, that any new tax was to be in- 
troduced, he would oppose such a measure 
to the utmost of his power. 

Mr. Grenfell rose to reply. He had 
heard a good deal said of the effect which 
the purchases by the commissioners of 
the sinking fund had in keeping the price 
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of stock from fluctuating. Now, he held 
in his hand an account of the different 
prices of the three per cents, from which 
it appeared, that in 1816, they were at 
61; since that period they had been at 
83, and to-day the price was 72. So 
much for the steadiness of the funds! 
The next objection was, that this was 
an improper time to bring forward his 
motion. But when could he do it; 
if not at the eve of aloan? If he waited 
for ten days, or a fortnight to come, it 
would be of no use to bring the question 
forward; the loan would be contracted 
for ; the mischief would be done. It had 
been said by an hon. member, that the 
appropriating the sinking fund to the 
Joan, might be used as a precedent by a 
future chancellor of the exchequer. He 
did not mean to doaway with the sinking 
fund: he wished to keep its machinery as 
it now was; but his object was, to save 
to the country the profit, which the con- 
tractors for the loan would have, as they 
have had for the last 27 years, by 
applying the sinking fund of the year, 
as far as it went, to lessen any Joan to be 
made this year. It was objected to him, 
that his motion was not of a definite nature. 
His object was now the same as it was 
five years since, that some measure should 
be adopted, either by resolution or other- 
wise, to make it imperative on the commis- 
sioners to apply the sinking fund in this 
way. The only effect of the present 
system was, to depress the stocks for a 
short time, and cause a rise after the loan 
was contracted. ‘The contractors were 
anxious that there should be a loan, as 
they derived profit from it; but this was 
his reason for objecting to it. He con- 
sidered the question of such importance, 
that he should certainly take the sense of 
the House upon it. 

The House divided: Ayes, 39; Noes, 
117. 

List of the Minority. 


Crawley, 5. Latouche, J, 
Calvert, N. Lamb, George 
Clifton, lord Milton, lord 


Clifford, A. W. J. M‘Lecod, R. 
De Crespigny, sir W. Monck, sir C. 
Cc Moore, Peter 


Davies, T. I. Marston, J. 
Folkestone, lord Mackintosh, sir J. 
Grant, J. P. Newport, sir John 
Harcourt, J. Palmer, F, 
Harvey, D. W. Price, R. 

Hume, J. Ricardo, D. 
Kennedy, T. F. Robarts, A. W. 
Latouche, R. Rumbold, C. E. 
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Robertson, A. Wilkins, W. 
Sebright, sir J. Wood, M. 
Thorp, J. T. Williams, Owen 
Tremayne, J. H. White, Luke 
Wynn, C. W. TELLERS. 
Webb, E. Grenfell, Pascoe. 
Wilson, sir R. Althorp, lord 
Waithman, ald. 


Satt Laws.] Mr. Wallace rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill, to alter 
and amend the salt revenue laws. Ona 
former occasion it had been stated to the 
House, that the number of prosecutions 
for breaches of the salt laws were nume- 
rous and severe; and that the number of 
compromises under these prosecutions, 
amounted to $,000, for which large sums 
had been paid. From the papers which 
had been moved for on that occasion, it 
appeared, however, that the total number 
in three years was 13, the charge on which 
was $57/.; and that of this sum, 265l. 
had been exacted. The whole costs 
amounted to 128/., of which no more than 
451. had been received. This was the re- 
sult of the numerous cases of hardship 
which were said to have taken place. He 
was anxious to point out tothe House on 
what ground reflections injurious to the 
collection of the revenue were made. He 
knew the gentleman who was solicitor to 
the board of excise, and he could assure 
the House, that there was not any where 
aman less capable of abusing the power 
vested in him. There were twenty-four 
points on which he intended to introduce 
amendments in the salt revenue laws. He 
would mention two or three of them to 
the House. First, he intended that the 
bonds given by persons using salt should 
be cancelled after a certain period. With 
respect to conveying salt coastwise, such 
regulations would be adopted as would at 
once protect the revenue and the indi- 
vidual. Such alterations would also be 
made, as would enable poor fishermen and 
persons residing on the coast to lay up 
food for their families. He was aware 
that great benefits might be derived from 
the use of salt on land; andthat the diffi- 
culty with which it was to be procured, 
more than the price of the article, was 
the cause why it was not more used; by 
the bill he was about to introduce, it was 
provided that depots should be established 
in different quarters of the country, where 
salt could be had at a moderate rate. The 
bill was one of details, and he thought it 
would be better to discuss its different 
points in committee. He did not mean 
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to have it hurried through the House; so 
that gentlemen would, when it was 

rinted, have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it at their leisure. 

Mr. Calcraft was happy to find that re- 
medies were to be applied to the griev- 
ances complained of. He was not pre- 
sent when a motion was last made on this 
subject; but if he had, he would have felt 
it his duty to oppose that motion. With 
respect to the solicitor of the excise, he 
could say, that as far as he had the plea- 
sure of knowing him, he was as honour 
able and upright a man, as any in the 
community. He would attend to the bill 
in its different stages, and he had no doubt 
but great benefit would be derived from it 
to the public. As long as it was neces- 
sary to continue this tax, the excise laws 
to be effective must be vigorous. 

Mr. Tremayne hoped the fisheries would 
be relieved from the heavy obstructions 
that now existed against their making use 
of salt. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that the returns 
which had been read by the hon. member, 
stated that the prosecutions and com- 
promises under the excise laws had been 
few, and the expences comparatively 
trifling. It gave him pleasure to hear 
this; but he was surprised that those re- 
turns on one part of the question had been 
furnished, while others had been refused. 
In a few days he would take an opportu- 
nity of moving for some other documents 
on this subject. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Entistment The 
Attorney General rose, to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to prevent enlistments, 
and equipments of vessels for foreign ser- 
vice. Every state, he observed was at 
liberty to set restrictions on its subjects 
to prevent them from entering into the 
service of other states for the purpose 
of warfare. The law of our country on 
this subject, founded on a statute of Geo. 
2nd, made it an offence amounting toa 
felony to enter into the service of a foreign 
state. The object of that law was, to 
prevent his majesty’s subjects from enga- 
ging in the service of any state at war with 
another state with which he was not at 
war. But it was important to the coun- 
try, that if neutrality was to be preserved, 
it should be preserved between states that 
claimed to themselves the right to act as 
states, as well as between those that were 


acknowledged to be states. The words 
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of that statute might, however, raise a 
doubt how far it was intended to embrace 
those entering into the service of states 
not acknowledged to be such. It would 
be a most absurd statement of the law to 
say, that those enlisting in the service of 
an acknowledged prince or state, violated 
the law by doing so; and yet, that they 
were not a from entering into the 
service of unacknowledged states. The 
object of his bill, in a certain degree, was 
to amend the statute, by introducing, after 
the words, “king, prince, state, potentate,” 
the words, “ colony or district who do as- 
sume the powers of a government.” The 
intention of introducing these words was 
to make enlisting in the service of unac- 
knowledged pewers, the same as enlisting 
in the service of those that were acknow- 
ledged. The law, as it stood, on two 
statutes, the 9th and the 29th of Geo. 2nd, 
annexed the heavy penalty of felony to 
the offence of enlisting in the service of a 
foreign state; but although the law, as it 
formerly stood and as it now stood, was 
equally against entering the service of ac- 
knowledged and unacknowledged states, 
yetit could not punish those whoentered the 
service of unacknowledged powers. If an 
mother country were at war with her colo- 
nies,and the subjects of this country enlisted 
in the service of those colonies, the law 
could not punish them; but if they en- 
listed in the service of the mother coun- 
try, which was a legitimate power, they 
were liable to the penalties of felony ; for 
to enlist in the service of an acknowledged 
state certainly was a felony, as the law 
now stood. Looking at the circumstances 
of the times in which those laws were 
passed, it was not necessary to enact, that 
ees enlisting in the service of unac- 
nowledged powers should be considered 
guilty of felony. But to make the law 
consistent, it was his object, by this bill, 
to reduce the penalty from a felony to a 
misdemeanour, and to make the law 
equally applicable to acknowledged and to 
unacknowledged powers. Enlisting in 
the service of those persons who had as- 
sumed to themselves the powers of a go- 
vernment (whether they were justifiable 
or not in assuming those powers he shoul 
not inquire, because he wished to avoid 
the political discussion of such a ques- 
tion), was a violation of that neutrality 
which this country professed to observe. 
He wished merely to give this country 
the right which every legitimate country 
should have, to prevent its subjects from 
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breaking the neutrality existing towards 
acknowledged states, and those assuming 
the power of states. It was in the power 
of any state to prevent its subjects from 
breaking the neutrality professed by the 
government, and they were not to judge 
whether their so enlisting would be a 
breach of neutrality or not. It was im- 
portant to the country that the law should 
decide, that no man should have a right 
to enlist in foreign service. That, in fact, 
was the meaning of the acts of George 
2nd ; and those acts would have been so 
expressed, if the circumstances which had 
since occurred had been foreseen, The 
law was “ You shall not enlist in warfare 
under any foreign power, whether assumed 
or not, unless with the sanction of the 
executive government.” The first object 
of the bill, then, was, to make the law 
equal, and to make the restriction extend 
to self-assumed as well as acknowledged 
powers. The second provision of this 
bill was rendered necessary by the consi- 
deration, that assistance might be rendered 
to foreign states, through the means of 
the subjects of this country, not only by 
their enlisting in warfare, but also by their 
fitting out ships for the purposes of war. It 
was extremely important, for the preser- 
vation of neutrality, that the subjects 
of this country should be prevented from 
fitting out any equipments, not only in the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
also in the other ports of the British do- 
minions, to be employed in foreign ser- 
vice. ‘The principle in this case was the 
same as in the other, because by fitting 
out armed vessels, or by supplying the 
vessels of other countries with warlike 
stores, as effectual assistance might be 
rendered to a foreign power as by enlist- 
ing in their service. In this second pro- 
vision of the bill, two objects were in- 
tended to be embraced—to prevent the 
fitting out of armed vessels, and also to 
prevent the fitting out or supplying other 
ships with warlike stores in any of his ma- 
jesty’s ports. Not that such vessels 
might not receive provisions in any port 
in the British dominions ; but the object 
of the enactment was, to prevent them from 
shipping warlike stores, such as guns and 
other things obviously and manifestly in- 
tended for no other purpose than war. 
These were the objects of the bill, and un- 
less it appeared to the House that they 
ought to distinguish between legitimate 
states (perhaps he ought not to use the 
word legitimate—he meant acknowledged 
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states), and those self-constituted states 
that were unacknowledged, he could not 
anticipate any objection tothe bill. If he 
were asked, whether enlisting in the ser- 
vice of an unacknowledged state was an 
offence against the common law as it now 
stood, he would say it was; but the only 
way of putting the law in force was 
through the medium of the legislature, as 
an act of parliament would embrace 
the subject at large. He then moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to “ pre- 
vent enlistments and the equipments 
of vessels for Foreign Service.” Before he 
sat down he begged to add, what he had 
forgot to mention when explaining the 
objects of the bill, that he proposed the 
penalty on the first offence should be for 
a misdemeanour, and on the second for a 
felony. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that if he 
could consider the present measure of his 
hon. and learned friend, merely as the in- 
troduction of a reform into our criminal 
legislation, he would not, on the present 
occasion, have made a single remark ; or 
if he had, would merely have expressed 
his approbation of the proposed amend- 
ment of the law. The repeal of the two 
statutes of the 9th and 29th George 2nd, 
which constituted the entranceinto theser- 
vice of a foreign government a felony, he 
highly approved of; and he might, if 
they had not now been brought into dis- 
cussion by his hon. and learned friend, 
have felt it his duty to have brought them 
soon under the notice of the House. 
They were founded merely on temporary 
circumstances, and enacted penalties 
which were revolting to humanity, and 
which, therefore, now could never be 
inflicted. His hon. and learned friend 
had given to these statutes a general cha- 
racter, as applying to all times and cir- 
cumstances; but if he had looked into 
history, he would have seen that they 
were intended merely for temporary pur- 
poses; namely, to prevent the formation 
of Jacobite armies, organized in Spain 
and France, against the peace of this 
country. Though his hon. and learned 
friend, however, had endeavoured to dis- 
guise the subject, and to keep out of view 
the immediate objects which the measure 
‘was intended to serve, it was impossible 
to mistake its general character, or to 
avoid seeing its evident tendency. It was 
indeed a measure of temporary policy, 
affecting deeply the character and interests 
of the country, and requiring the most 
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serious attention of the House before 
they proceeded one step in the enactment. 
The bill which his hon. and learned friend 
moved for leave to introduce might, how- 
ever it was worded, and however cau- 
tiously its object was concealed, be en- 
titled, “ a bill for preventing British sub- 
jects from lending their assistance to the 
South American cause, or enlisting in the 
South American service.” The cautious 
abstinence of his hon. and learned friend 
from the political question could not cover 
his purpose. On the general subject of 
the law, as it was now proposed to be 
amended, he would not make many obser- 
vations. It was impossible to deny that 
the sovereign power of every state could 
interfere to prevent its subjects from en- 
gaging in the wars of other states, by 
which its own peace might be endangered 
or its own interests effected. His ma- 
jesty could command his own subjects to 
abstain from acts by which the relations 
of the state with other states might be 
disturbed, and could compel the observa- 
tion of peace with them. The question 
could not therefore turn upon this. He 
was surprised indeed to hear that this 
principle could be made a matter of dis- 
pute or doubt with his hon. and learned 
friend. It was from the assertion of it, at 
the present moment, that his suspicions 
were awakened. Why was the House 
called upon, at the present time, to assert 
a doctrine which no one doubted, unless 
it was meant to apply it to temporary 
objects? Was the — itself doubt- 
ful, or was honest neutrality intended by 
the measure? The principles of neutra- 
lity only required us to maintain the laws 
in being, as they might affect the cha- 
racter of the belligerent; but they could 
not command us to change any law; least 
of all, could they require us to alter our 
laws for the evident advantage of one of 
the parties [Hear, hear!]. He was 
aware that his hon. and learned friend 
had said, that the enactments of his bill 
had placed both: upon a level ; but so far 
as they exchanged the existing law, they 
were in favour of one of the parties. Ac- 
cording to the two statutes which this bill 
was intended to repeal, an evident advan- 
tage was enjoyed by one of the belli- 
gerents; and this bill was intended there- 
fore to make the condition of one of them 
better, and of the other worse, than it 
was before. It was so far, therefore, a 
departure from our neutrality ; as it made 
a law to affect one party to the detriment 
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of another. His hon. and learned friend, 
therefore, instead of introducing a mea- 
sure to preserve the equal rights of the 
parties, had introduced a measure in ef- 
fect quite the reverse. It ought to be 
recollected, that those who engaged 
in the service of insurgent states, or 
states that have not been acknowledged 
among the family of nations, however 
respectable in themselves, were in a much 
worse situation than those who assisted | 
recognized governments, as they could | 
not be reclaimed as prisoners of war, and 
might, as engaging in what was called 
rebellion, be treated as rebels. ‘This, 
therefore, might be one reason why they 
were exempted from the penalties autho- 
rized to be inflicted by the statutes of the 
9th and 29th of George 2nd, the dangers 
to which they exposed themselves being 


_ considered sufficient to deter them. This 


new law, or this declaratory law, as _ his 
hon. and learned friend had called it, | 
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finally be enabled to free themselves, 
whatever attempts were made by the mi- 
nisters of this or any other country, to 
countenance or assist their oppressors 
[Loud cheers]. 

Lord Castlereagh protested against the 
introduction of the political topics with 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had filled his speech—a speech which 
while it professed to advocate the princi- 
ples of neutrality, was as far from the 
spirit of neutrality as any that he had 
ever heard in that House. He would 
appeal to the House and the country— 
who he trusted, too well understood what 
the principles of neutrality and the cha- 
racter and honour of the nation required, 
to be deceived by the sophistry of the hon. 
and learned gentleman—whether they 
would depart from that regard which they 
owed to an acknowledged and friendly 
state, by allowing our subjects openly to 
take part with its enemies. With regard 


would go to alter the relative risks, and | to the law as it formerly stood, he would 
would become in fact a law of preference | say nothing ; the policy of repealing the 
in favour to one of the parties. It wasan / statutes of Geo. 2nd, referred to, even the 
impolitic and severe measure against a hon. and learned gentleman admitted. He 


people struggling, not to throw off the (lord Castlereagh) conceded to him that 
yoke of the mother country, but contend- | these statutes were not so much intended 


ing against its re-imposition, after they to secure a neutral conduct, as directed 
had freed themselves from it. It was, in | against a species of armament which 
fact, an act of hostility towards South | threatened this country. But as his hon. 
America, and of favour towards Spain ; |and learned friend had moved for the 
and viewing it in this light, he was sure it repeal, it was thought proper to bring in 


would be looked upon with regret by all 
the friends of freedom, and excite the 


indignation of the people of England. If, 


the House did not oppose it—if they 
did not show their disapprobation of a 


measure so impartial in its nature—he_ 
would say, that they were dead to the_ 


interests of the nation, and were acting 


contrary to the opinions and the wishes | 
of their constituents. He would not now 
enter farther into the proposed measure ; | 


a bill to uphold our neutrality, and to 
prevent the subjects of this country from 
entering into a service injurious to an 
acknowledged state. This law was ne- 
cessary to prevent us from giving cause of 
war to Spain against us; and he was sure 
that the House was too just and generous 
to think, that because Spain was weak, 
and because her fortunes had declined, 
we ought therefore to permit her to be 
oppressed, and to do that which we would 


other opportunities would occur during | not have done if she were in other cir- 
the progress of the bill for pointing out | cumstances. He would ask the hon. and 
its tendency, as an occasion would arise ; learned gentleman himself, whether, if 
in a few days for considering the general common justice was not sufficient, it was 
course of our policy towards those states | not our duty to carry into effect the in- 
against which it was directed. In the tentions which we professed ? Was not the 
meantime, he could not refrain from ex- ' proclamation issued about eighteen months 
pressing his disapprobation of a measure _ ago approved of, both in this country and 
which he eould consider in no other light | America, as perfectly just in the princi- 
than as an enactment to repress the rising | ples of neutrality which it declared? And 
liberty of the South Americans, and to was it not a breach of that proclamation, 
enable Spain to re-impose that yoke of ; when not only individuals whom perhaps 
tyranny which they were unable to bear, | it would not have been impossible to res- 
which they had nobly shaken off, and | train, not only officers in small numbers 
from which, he trusted in God they would | went out to join the insurgent corps, but 


| 

| | 
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when there was a regular organization of 
troops, when regiments regularlyformed left 
this country, when ships of war were pre- 
pared in ourports, and transports were char- 
tered to carry outtroopsand ammunition ? 
It was to prevent this that the present bill 
was brought in; and he would ask any 
member of the House, if such things were 
permitted, how we could boast of our 
neutrality ? Indeed, so far from doubting 
the policy of the present measure, he 
owed some apology to the House and to 
the country, for not bringing it forward 
sooner; and he thought that the best 
apology would be an explanation of the 
reasons for delay. Till lately there was 
some hope of a mediation between Spain 
ard her colonies; and so long as that ex- 
pectation lasted, he wished to say nothing 
concerning the general policy of the ex- 
isting laws. All these hopes were at an 
end, and it was now our duty to adopt a 
general system by which our conduct 
ought to be guided towards the parties 
while the war continued. It was a duty 
we owed to Spain, and to our own honour, 
while we professed to be at peace with 
her, not to allow ships of war to be equip- 
ped in our ports, or armaments to sail 
from them against her. The government 
of this country, during the whole of the 
contest, had observed the strictest neu- 
trality even from the beginning ; we were 
allied with Spain in active warfare; we 
had declared that we would not assist her 
against the South Americans; and we 
had hitherto carefully abstained from 
every act that could bear the appearance 
of favour or preference to one party or the 
other. It now became us to adopt a mea- 
sure by which we might enforce the com- 
mon law against those whose conduct 
would involve us in a war, and to show 
that we were not conniving, as we were 
supposed with one of the parties. Spain 
had made many remonstrances on the 
subject, and it was not till every hope of a 
reconciliation between her and her colo- 
nies had failed, that government had been 
induced to propose a law which ought to 
have been sooner introduced. It was, 
therefore, a little too much in the hon. 
and learned gentleman to censure the go- 
vernment of this country, as being hostile 
to the South Americans and partial to 
Spain, while we had delayed doing what 
another government, which he would al- 
low to be free and popular, had done long 
im, had the United 
one nothing to prevent their su 
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jects from assisting the South Americans ? 
They had enacted two laws upon the sub- 
ject, nearly of the same tendency as that 
now proposed. Would it not be a breach 
of our neutrality to allow whole regiments 
to join one side, while it was felony for a 
single individual to join the other? Was it 
not a disgrace to the country to preserve 
a law so unequal as that which inflicted 
death for assisting Spain, and allowed no 
means of preventing assistance being 
given to her enemy? The object of the 
present bill was only to make the law uni- 
form, as regarded both, and to reduce the 
severity of its penal enactments. He 
should be ready to give explanation at the 
different stages of the bill, or to support 
its different clauses: but he must again 
protest against such conduct as that of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, who 
found out partiality where none was in- 
tended, and declared that we were unjust 
to one of the parties, because we wished 
to place both on thesame footing [ Hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr. Ellice said, that he could not pro- 
fess any desire to maintain the neutrality 
for which the noble lord was so very soli- 
citous, as he had no hesitation in avowing 
that he was a decided friend tothe cause 
and object of the people of South Ame- 
rica. Though the present measure was 
one of apparent neutrality, it was an act 
of real favour to one of the parties, and 
of hostility to the other. He would there- 
fore watch it with severe jealousy. The 
government of this country had acted in- 
consistently ; for either they had encou- 
raged British subjects to embark in the 
American cause, or why had they not 
prevented them by adopting this measure 
sooner? He would ask the noble lord 
whether he did not know that upwards of 
5,000 perhaps nearly 10,000, persons from 
this country had engaged in the naval and 
military forces of the insurgent states? 
Were all these subject to the penalties of 
the proposed law. Would the noble lord 
send out a fleet to the Pacific, to bring 
home the 3 or 4,000 seamen who were 
now on board the vessels of the new re- 
public? He rose to express his dissent 
from the bill, and to declare that at every 
stage he would give it his decided opposi- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not in- 
tended that the measure before the House 
should be retrospective. , 

Mr. George Lamb contended, that if 
this measure was now justifiable, we were 
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remiss in not having enacted it sooner. It 
appeared to him, however, to proceed 
from no regard to neutrality, from no re- 
turning sense of justice, but to be intended 
to prevent the people of this country from 
going to the assistance of those who were 
struggling for their liberties, against what 
he would not trust himself with describing. 
It would have been much better to have 
declared this specific object than to have 
concealed it under a general enactment 
through which it was easily seen. The 
statutes which it was to replace referred 
only to particular circumstances, tot he en- 
listing of troopsin France and Spain against 
this country, and was never intended to 
be permanent. Instead, therefore, of im- 
proving: the old law, this measure consti- 
tuted an entirely new one, to answer new 
circumstances. It was an egregious error, 
to allege that a measure of this nature 


' was in accordance with the principle of 


the statutes of George 2nd for the object 
of those statutes er a was, to pre- 
vent British subjects from being engaged 
in hostility with the British government. 
But such wasnot the purpose of the bill pro- 
osed by his hon. and learned friend. That 
illhad indeed a materially different object. 
He admitted the right of the government 
to prevent its subjects from enlisting in 
the service of a foreign state, without the 
permission of his majesty; but he regret- 
ted to witness a disposition on the part of 
the government of this country, which 
ought to be the principal guardian, as it 
had long boasted of being the favourite 
abode of liberty, to restrain any part of 
its population from becoming the cham- 
pions of that sacred cause, for which the 
people of South America were so gallantly 
struggling, against the universally degraded 
ee decrepid government of 
pain. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the penalty of the 
former acts was by far too severe, and 
that, in consequence of their severity, 
they had become a dead letter on the sta- 
tute-book. His hon. and learned friend, 
however, (sir J. Mackintosh) who was so 
well acquainted with history, was wrong, 
he thought, in supposing that they owed 
their origin to a design to prevent the 
formation of Jacobite armies. Before the 
9th, and still more before the 29th, of 
Geo. H., all apprehension from the Jaco- 
bites had ceased. He believed that the 
statutes in question were rather intended 
to prevent British subjects from becoming 
soldiers of fortune in the service of other 
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states—a practice common at that period. 
The substitution of the milder penalty 
hago in the present bill, appeared to 

im a great improvement. This brought 
him to the second part of the question— 
Was it proper to prevent troops from 
being raised for the service of Reale in 
this country, and to allow them to be raised 
to assist the insurgents? When we heard 
of great bodies of men sailing for Ame- 
rica, and saw transports preparing in the 
river, it was impossible to deny that we 
permitted acts in direct violation of our 
neutrality. The cause of blame was, 
therefore, not that we had proposed a 
law too soon, but that we had delayed it 
so long. But his hon. and learned friend 
had said, that the proposed bill was not 
of a neutral character, because it took 
away an advantage from one party, and 
placed them both on a footing. He would 
ask any hon. member if this was a breach 
of neutrality. It was a measure which we 
were bound in justice to enact. He was 
as little inclined as any hon. member to 
enter upon the political question. It 
mattered not what were the feelings and 
wishes of different individuals. They were 
here now acting as legislators, in behalf 
of England, and as a part of the supreme 
power of the state; and therefore it be- 
came them to maintain their relations with 
other states on an equal footing, not per- 
mitting unrecognized governments to en- 
joy what we refused to acknowledged 
governments. He objected to that part 
of the bill which went to aggravate a 
second offence into a capital telony—a 
severity of enactment which he thought 
unnecessary, as it was not likely that 
offenders who had been punished by im- 
prisonment once, would expose themselves 
a second time. 

Colenel Davies said, he was convinced 
that his hon. friends who spoke against the 
measure, expressed the sentiments of nine- 
tenths of the people of the united king- 
dom. Were we, whose boast it was to 
value freedom, and whose duty it was to 
extend its influence in every part of the 
globe, to sacrifice our character by re- 
straining the efforts of those patriots in 
rescuing themselves from a bondage im- 
posed on them for centuries? If the real 
object was neutrality, let the restrictions 
as they affected Spain, be repealed altoge- 
ther, and let it be open to the people to 
give their services to whichever party 
they pleased: the public feeling on the 
question would then be manifest. It was 
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not his intention, in that stage of the mea- 
sure, to argue it on the nature of our 
external and internal policy, but he could 
not help observing, that at a moment 
when the gallant soldiers who had fought 
the battles of the country were in a great 
proportion paupers on their parishes, and 
when British officers were subsisting on a 
miserable pittance, it was most extraordi- 
nary they should be forbidden from fol- 
lowing their own disposition to espouse 
the cause of liberty and independence in 
another hemisphere, under the penalty 
aud disgrace of transportation for seven 
years. 

Sir J. Newport said, the noble lord had 
stated, that the government of this coun- 
try had postponed the proposed measure 
until the mediation between Spain and the 
South American provinces had termi- 
nated. In that assurance he did not con- 
cur with the noble lord. He was rather 
disposed to believe, that ministers had 
waited until they found that the negotia- 
tions of Spain with the United States of 
America had ended in a cession of terri- 
tory to the latter. He should not go into 
the subject then, but feeling as he did, 
that it was a most important question—a 
question on which the opinion of the 
country was more decidedly made up than 
perhaps on any other political topic, he 
should give it his opposition in every stage 
of its progress. 

Sir W. De Crespigny believed the inte- 
rests of the country were never more con- 
cerned than in the issue of the South- 
American cause. Any measure likely to 
operate against its success was most inju- 
dicious ; and from information he spoke 
when he stated, that an armament was 
now preparing te sail from Spain against 
Monte Video. The nature of our com- 
mercial connexion in that quarter of the 
world was too important to be over!ooked, 
or hazarded by any injudicious inter- 
ference. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, observed, that 
he certainly should vote for the bill, and 
he should do so, even were he in the 
habit of offering up his earnest prayers 
day by day and night by night, for the 
success 0 the South Americans, and the 
emancipation of that continent from the 
thraldom of Spain. But, whatever his 
Opinion as an individual might be, as a 
member of parliament he was bound to 
view the question, as it affected the policy 
and interests of this country. That policy 
was on all sides admitted to be neutrality. 
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To empower the crown to preserve that 
neutrality, the legislature must afford it 
the necessary means. As one of those 
necessary means then he supported the 
present bill. To the hon. and learned 
entleman who spoke from the other side 
aes J. Mackintosh ) and to every observa- 
tion of his, he had listened with profound 
respect ; he had stated, that there already 
existed numerous disadvantages to restrain 
persons from engaging in the service of 
the South Americans without the present 
measure ; that they were subject to be 
treated as rebels, and could not be claimed 
as prisoners of war. Knowing, then, that 
such penalties attached to such a course, 
was not that House, on the principles of 
humanity, bound to interpose, and to re- 
strain the subjects of the king from pre- 
cipitating themselves into situations 
peril, where they were deprived of the 
ordinary rights of war? It was a principle 
on which the House frequently legislated : 
it did so when it endeavoured to restrain 
gambling ; it interfered with no liberty of 
the individual, but the liberty of ruining 
himself. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but none took place ; and leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 14. 

Game Laws AMENDMENT BiLt.] Mr. 
Brand having moved the order of the day 
for farther considering the report on this 
bill, 

Sir John Shelley said, that he could not 
give his vote for this bill, because the effect 
of it would be to put guns into the hands 
of every person, and would sanction the 
indiscriminate slaughter of game. He 
did not think that the great landed pro- 
prietors would feel all the ill effects of 
this bill at first; and as the good it was 
to do was at all events speculative, he 
thought it much better to leave the law as 
it now stood. If such a theoretical mea- 
sure were adopted, the sports of the field, 
by which the bold and manly qualities of 
the higher orders of the people were che- 
rished and invigorated, would be entirely 
annihilated, and the country would indeed 
dwindle into that which it had been con- 
temptuously asserted by to 
be—a nation of shopkeepers. He would 
therefore move as an amendment, that 
the report be taken into farther consider- 
ation on that day six months. 
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Sir John Sebright contended, that the 
principle of the bill must be respected in 
every country where property was re- 
spected. The principle was this—that 
where a man had property he should 
have power and control over it. The 
game laws, as they now stood, were per- 
fectly. nugatory; they gave to persons 
warranted to kill game, powers which no 
man had a right to possess; they gave to 

ersons so warranted the power of going 
mto a gentleman’s plantations and de- 
stroying his game; they gave that power 
for once—if the offence was repeated, 
then the person was liable to be punished. 
But for what ?—not for killing game, but 
for trespassing. Nor was it a trifling in- 
jury to the game of a gentleman, that 
adventurers had the right of so entering 
on his plantations, even for the first time. 
The hon. baronet who last sat down, 
knew that a trespass of that kind ruined 
the shooting for the rest of the season. 
Besides, it should be recollected, as an 
intolerable grievance, that persons from 
distant places, whose names could not, in 
many instances, be learned, were not con- 
tented with thus trespassing on private 
property—trespass he would call it, 
though the law did not—but they also 
outraged the feelings of the proprietor if 
he attempted to protect his property from 
injury and intrusion. The property of 
men of moderate fortune should be equally 
protected with that of those rich and in- 
fluencial men, who procured laws to punish 
offences which theit monopoly created. 
Copyhold holders of land could have no 
game, unless by having a qualified keeper ; 
and was it to be tolerated that such dis- 
tinction should be still continued? There 
was no difficulty in selling game, however 
contrary to law, so inefficiently did it 
operate. Why, then, should it be longer 
continued? The feelings of the people 
were hostile to the principle of the game 
laws ; and laws opposed to the common 
seuse of justice and of right should not 
be continued. Poor men were imprisoned 
for killing game ; and though cunvicted, 
as if of crime, their neighbours and the 
country still held them wholly innocent. 
Tie valued the possession of game, and 
had as much of it as most men; but he 
would still contend, that with the increase 
of game poaching increased, and that the 
whole system was only protected by force 
of arms. He should therefore be ashamed 
to stand up in his place and support a 
system, so demoralising and so destructive 
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in its consequences. The present should 
not be taken up as a sporting question. 
It was well worthy of the consideration of 
his majesty’s ministers, and if its evils 
were not removed, a great portion of the 
people would gradually degenerate into 
gangs of banditti [Loud cheers]. 

Mr. Long Wellesley also supported the 
bill, and maintained that those gentlemen 
to whom the kingdom was most indebted 
as magistrates, did not reside in the coun- 
try only because they could enjoy the 
diversion of shooting, but because they 
delighted in making themselves useful as 
well as in the amusements of rural retire- 
ment. There was no danger that the 
English gentry would forsake their pro- 
perties, because their neighbours as well 
as themselves had a right to shoot. The 
existing laws were both absurd and 
odious; at least, absurd and odious in 
many of their provisions; and the object 
of the measure before the House was to 
repeal what was objectionable, while it 
retained all that could be of advantage. 
No man enjoyed fox-hunting more than 
himself; he pursued it with the utmost 
ardour; but it was undeniable that that 
very ardour was the occasion of the de- 
struction of much valuable property be- 
longing to those who could ill afford the 
loss. ‘The effect of this bill would be, to 
make game a marketable commodity, and 
it was ridiculous to argue that it would 
thereby become scarce. Were there not 
plenty of rabbits and wild fowl in the 
country, although every poulterer might 
buy and sell them in any quantity? One 
third of the property of this country was 
in the hands of persons who had no means 
of obtaining game but by purchase; and 
while this was the case, all laws prohibiting 
the sale were vain, and could only lead to 
the practice of poaching. Poaching, as 
was well known, was the parent of all 
crimes. Would they, then, by the conti- 
nuance of a system which necessarily led 
to poaching, place the poor of this coun- 
try in a state of degradation still lower 
than they were now in?, 

Mr. E. Douglas contended, that the 
question was not whether there were evils 
under the present system, but whether 
those evils would not be increased by the 
present bill. It was well known what a 
number of disputes arose at present, from 
attempts to decoy game from one pro- 
perty to another. But the present bill 
would produce twenty persons desirous of 
preserving game in place of one; and a 
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person would be more anxious to preserve 
his game io proportion as his property was 
small. He thought game ought to be 
left in those hands in which it could be 
with most safety placed. This was the 
only _ of preventing those irregular 
habits which attended a people of sports- 
men. ‘The present bill would give to the 
yeomanry of this country the habits and- 
character of sportsmen; and would take 
from them that respectful submission and 
manly dependence on the laws, which at 
present characterized them. With respect 
to poaching, he could not see how the 
bill would put a stop to it. It was said 
that it would diminish the profits of the 
poacher, and reduce him to abandon that 
pursuit ; but profit had comparatively little 
to do with the motives which determined 
a poacher to prefer that pursuit to all 
others; it was the indolence of his life, 
and the daring and adventurous character 
of the pursuit which were its great attrac- 
tions to him. But the diminution of profit 
would be counterbalanced by the greater 
facility of concealment which he would 
obtain. It was thought game would be 
better preserved when many were inter- 
ested in it; but there was an old proverb, 
that what was every body’s duty was no- 
body’s duty; and game would be more 
effectually preserved by one active game- 
keeper, than by a number of other persons 
who had a variety of occupations to attend 
te. On every view of the injurious eftects 
of the bill, he felt bound to oppose it. The 
happiness and morality of the people was 
the first thing to be considered ; but he 
thought both would decidedly be risked 
by the adoption of the proposed measure. 
The Marquis of Tavistock could not 
allow this question to go. to a division, 
without giving his cordial assent to the 
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principle of the bill. He really could not 
see what there was objectionable in that 
principle. It was impossible for gentle- 
men to disguise from themselves, that the 
present game laws were an_ intolerable 
grievance. That the increase of poach- 
ing had been their only effect, he held in 
his hand some returns, which, if the 
House would permit him to read, would 
strongly demonstrate. They were returns 
of the number of committals in Bedford, 
the small county which he‘had the honour 
to represent, for offences.against the game 
laws during the last ten years, In 1809, 
there were four; in 1810 two; in 181} 
four ; in 1812 five; in 1813 five ; in 1814 

1; im 1815 twenty-four; in 1816 


_fessed, that if they erased those clauses, © 
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thirty-three; in 1817 sixty-one; and in 
1816 eighty. He particularly called the 
attention of the House to the growing 
and enormous increase of the four Jast 
Notwithstanding all he had heard, 
e thought none would be tempted to 
purchase game from the poacher, but 
those who were equally disposed to rob a 
hen-roost. An hon. gentleman had talked 
of the desperate character of poachers: 
he would remind his hon. friend, that some 
years ago, when the ancient sanguinary 
enactments against it were in full force, 
deer-stealing was thought of, by the peo- 
ple of the country, more as a matter of 
good sport than of serious crime; it was 
viewed by them in the same light as 
poaching, under the same laws, was new. 
The ancient law, however, was altered ; 
deer was permitted to be sold; and the 
consequence was, that persons were now 
as little liable to steal a deer as to steal a 
sheep. The gentlemen of England would 
not, surely, think of leaving their estates, 
because their game might probably be 
lessened. He thought the game laws un- 
just and improper, and he should therefore 
give his — approbation to the bill of 
his hon. frien 
Mr. George Bankes rose, he said, with 
great hesitation to express his opinion on 
this bill. It must have occurred to every 
one, that it was from its nature impossible 
to put game under the same ascertained 
regulations and laws as other property. 
The honourable gentleman discussed the 
policy of the bill, which he thought not 
merely questionable, but in direct oppo- 
sition to the interests of those whom they 
were called upon to protect : in particular, 
adverting to some of the clauses against 
the extreme severity of which he pro- 
tested, he observed, that an hon. member 
who had most considered the subject, 
and was remarkable for his general cha- 
racter of humanity and feeling, had con- 


although thus severe, he could not carr 

his object into execution. If this bill 
passed into a law, all the a of 
sporting would be ne cramped 
and diminished; its effect would be, that 
at no distant period game would become 
incredibly scarce; and one consequence 
of thus distinctly recognizing it as private 
property would be, that the clergy would 
claim their tithes upon it. Certainly they 
would claim every tenth pheasant and 
partridge. Strenuously as he opposed 
this bill, however, if the principle of it 
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could be so modified as to promote cor- 
diality and good-will between the farmer 
and the landlord, it should not want his 


r. Wilberforce said, that whatever 
might be the views which he had taken 
of the subject, he had been satisfied of 
one thing—that his hon. young friend 
who had just sat down, had exhibited 
very great sagacity and much talent in the 
way in which he had considered the ques- 
tion. He only wished that he had spoken 
in a better cause. It was a well-known 
process of persuasion which the mind em- 
ployed with itself, to shut itself against 
all the arguments on one side of a ques- 
tion, and to receive all those on the other 
side. His hon. friend had quite over- 
looked the fact, that there ws in this 
country a very great number of persons 
who on their by 
some means or other ; therefore they must 
either provide those persons with the 
means of obtaining that game, or they 
must leave the public exposed to the 
operation of all the crime and guilt by 
which it was at present procured. He 
well remembered that Dr. Franklin could 
not, it was said, look upon sugar without 
reflecting on the blood, the cruelty, and 
the anguish by which it was prepared, 
and with which its preparation was accom- 
panied; now the same idea struck him, 
and he thought must strike every person, 
at the sight of game on the tables of those, 
who were, by consuming it, encourag- 
ing, perhaps unconsciously, the criminal 
practices of the poacher. It was manifest 
to him, that with the increasing wealth of 
the country, there must be an increased 
temptation to commit this offence. The 
House should recollect also, that in legis- 
lating on this subject, they might be con- 
sidered as contending for their own in- 
terests, and against the interests of the 
community. He sincerely hoped that 
some change would be made in the pre- 
sent system of game laws, a change that 
would permit the fair indulgence of hos- 
pitality, and be less injurious to the prac- 
tice of morality. 

Mr. Henry Bankes complained, that the 
a points in his son’s argument had 

een overlooked, or left unanswered, in 
the speech of his hon. friend. The ope- 
ration of the bill now before the House 
would be to increase poaching in a tenfold 
degree. He could see nothing in the 
provision respecting licenses that would 
in the slightest degree tend to repress it. 
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His hon. friend had contended that the 
prevalence of poaching was a reason for 
altering the law; but he must express his 
surprise at the quarter from which this 
argument proceeded. Was the practice 
of vice any reason for abolishing its pun- 
ishment ; and were not all offences against 
— law to be regarded as criminal ? 
f this bill were to pass, the work of 
poaching would go on, till, at the end of 
about four or five years, all the game 
would be destroyed, and the poacher be 
then induced to commit hardier crimes 
for his support. As to what had been said 
about the general law of Europe, he would 
take leave to say, that that general law 
was founded on the Roman law, by which 
no property was recognized in animals of 
a wild or unclaimable nature. In the year 
1793, when new doctrines about the rights 
of man began to be promulgated, the 
French legislature passed a decree abo- 
lishing scignoral jurisdictions, manorial 
rights, &c. Tocelebrate this event, Te 
Deum was ordered to be sung, and the 
monarch was invited to assist at its per- 
formance. The words of the new law 
were these:—*‘* The right of taking and 
destroying game is free to all men on 
their own territories.” The present bill 
would establish the same principle; but 
with this difference in its application— 
that whereas the French legislators pro- 
vided that it should be allowed to the 
peasantry to take game by any means ex- 
cept fire-arms, the hon. gentleman had 
provided that fire-arms should be the only 
means of pursuing the occupation. The 
bill, he was confident, would be productive 
of the most dangerous consequences, al- 
though it was a sufficient ground for op- 
posing it, that it introduced, without any 
prospect of advantage, a material altera- 
tion of the existing law. 

Mr. Marryatt, Mr. Scarlett, and a new 
member (lord Clifton), rose together. 
Mr. Marryatt had first caught the Speaker’s 
eye, but there was a general cry for the 
new member. A member suggested, that 
it was a matter of courtesy that a new 
member should be first heard. The 
Speaker observed, that the hon. gentle- 
man was mistaken as to the practice of 
the House. In the first session of a par- 
liament every member was a new mem- 
ber. Mr. Marryatt then proceeded amidst 
loud coughing, and cries of “ Question,” 
so that we could only collect that he sup- 
ported the bill. 

Lord Clifion said, he was of opinion, 
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that the thanks of the House and the 
country were due to the hon. mover of 
this bill, for his indefatigable zeal in 
bringing to light the evils of a system as 
pregnant with danger to the constitution 
as any that existed. It was a system in 
which the seeds of immorality were deeply 
laid, and flourished with a rank luxuriance. 
If game should be preserved and increase 
under the operation of this bill, as in his 
opinion it would, a certain advantage 
would be gained ; but if, as some appeared 
to think, it would gradually decline, 
oaching must decline with it, and he pre- 
erred this latter result to a continuance 
of the present system. With regard to 
the effects of the late act, he would men- 
tion one circumstance indicative of its 
operation, which had come to his own 
knowledge. A poacher was prosecuted 
for a penalty of 25/. and immediately went 
to those who had bought the game of him, 
and threatened to lay informations against 
them if they did not reimburse him for his 
expenses. By this means he raised 40/., 
and was convicted in the penalty of 25/. 
General Grosvenor said, that this was a 
bill, not so much to amend the game laws, 
as to make game of the constitution. He 
was astonished that certain gentlemen on 
the other side had kept their seats so long, 
instead of rising to give their opinions on 
this measure. This was any thing but a 
game bill, or a moral bill—it was a bill of 
a most dangerous tendency, as it went to 
put arms into the hands of all classes of 
people in the country. Such a measure 
ought to be looked to with great jealousy, 
and he was surprised not to have heard 
the opinions of his majesty’s grave and 
learned counsel upon it. If this bill were 
carried, it would be necessary to keep up 
an additional force of 12,000 men, to pro- 
vide against the danger to which it would 
— the country. 
he Marquis of’ Titchfield thought the 
game laws, as they now stood, were no- 
thing less than an oppression of the poor 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
rich. He trusted those statutes would 
not long hold out against the increasing 
liberality of the times. He fully con- 
curred with the principle of the bill then 
before the House; but there was one 
clause in it to which he had a decided ob- 
jection—it was that which went to legalise 
the sale of game. If this clause were al- 
tered, he would support the bill ; but, as 
he understood it was considered essentially 
necessary, he felt himself bound to sup- 
port the amendment. 
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Mr. Scarlett said, that at that late hour 
he should not trouble the House at much 
length ; but he thought it his duty briefly 
to state the grounds on which he should 
support the bill. They were all agreed 
that poaching was one of the greatest 
evils with which the country could | be af- 
flicted, and that it ought to be suppressed 
by all possible means. If he thought the 
present bill tended to encourage that in 
the slightest degree, he should certainly 
oppose it; but because he believed that 
the effect of it would be directly the re- 
verse, he should support it. The measure 
went to give the tenant of the land some 
interest in the preservation of the game, 
which he considered to be the best means 
of putting an end to poaching. All his 
experience on the subject showed him, 
that the tenant was at present an enemy 
to the preservation of the game on the 
land he occupied, because both the ani- 
mals themselves, and the pursuit of them 
by strangers, injured his own crops and 
marred his labours. It was no profit to 
him, but, on the contrary, a continual 
source of annoyance and damage; accord- 
ingly, he rather winked at poaching than 
exerted himself to suppress it. It had 
come within his own knowledge that far- 
mers, when wages were low, partly paid 
their labourers by allowing them to poach 
on their land at night. By the measure 
proposed, every tenant on a gentleman’s 
estate would be made a game keeper. 
The game was, in effect, by this bill, made 
the property of the owner of the soil; as 
it vested the property in the occupier, 
with a power to the landlord to make an 
exception of it in the lease. The indiffer- 
ence of the people as to obeying or en- 
forcing obedience to the existing game 
laws, proceeded from the opinion that it 
was common property: with this impres- 
sion on his mind, the poor man felt that it 
was as just to impose penalties on the con- 
sumption of water or air as on the taking 
of game: he thought that what was the 
property of all was the peculiar property 
of none, and consequently looked on the 
game laws with no sort of respect. But 
if game was once made property, the peo- 
ple of England would look on it with the 
same eyes as on every other species of 
ales Pa He did not mean to say that 

e did not think some parts of the bill 
objectionable ; but whatever there was of 
that description might be removed in the 
committee. The principle of the bill was 
most excellent. He took it to be this— 
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that it destroyed the qualification, and 
made game property—that it enabled 
every premenne of land to secure the 
right of it to himself, A man that rented 
500 acres, and paid 1,000/, a year to his 
landlord, was, by the present law, liable 
to every species of depredation from game, 
and in quest of game, and could not de- 
stroy it himself if he wanted a qualifica- 
tion. He could not believe that the sale 
of any article would have the effect of di- 
minishing the quantity of it. He did not 
see that the sale of horses or cows pro- 
duced that consequence ; on the contrary, 
he was of opinion, that rendering the sale 
of game legal, would cause an increase to 
meet the increased demand. _If this bill 
should pass into a law, his conviction was, 
that in the course of time the mass of the 
people would renounce the opinion they 
entertained of the severity and oppression 
of the game laws, and that they would 
learn to respect property in game. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, it was pre- 
tended that this bill tended to increase, 
rather than diminish game, a proposition 
which he could not assent to, because the 
bill went to increase the number of de- 
stroyers. He thought the morals of the 
people would be injured rather than im- 
proved by it. He conceived their morals 
would be better improved by the residence 
of gentlemen of property on their estates 
in the country, to which the exclusive 
privilege of destroying game was a prin- 
cipal inducement. 

Mr. H. Sumner opposed the bill. The 
learned gentleman opposite had defended 
the principle of the bill, by arguing, that 
poachers did not at present look on game 
as private property, and that if it were 
once understood to be property, it would 
be as much respected as poultry and pigs. 
He differed entirely in opinion from the 
learned gentleman. In that part of the 
country where he had the honour to act 
as a magistrate, whenever he had found a 
man robbing a hen-roost or a pig-sty, he 
had always discovered that that man was 
a notorious poacher. If poachers were 
conscious that game was as much property 
as any thing else, a moral feeling would 
not restrain them from committing depre- 
dations on it. 

Mr. Brand rose to reply. He said, that 
most of the objections he had heard had 
been directed against particular clauses ; 
but he had heard none of any weight 
against the principle of the bill. There 
was one objection which he had heard with 
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no small surprise, as it seemed to imply 
that the gentlemen of England returned 
into the country, not to cultivate the affec- 
tions of their tenants, but for the trifling 
and contemptible object of enjoying the 
amusement of killing game. It had been 
justly remarked by Madame De Stael, 
that the influence of individuals in this 
country depended not on the splendor in 
which they lived in the metropolis, but on 
the influence which they possessed in the 
country. It was this, and not the trifling 
amusement (he ought, perhaps, to call 
it by a harsher name) of shooting game, 
that gave weight to the character of an 
English gentleman; and be hoped he 
should never more hear this argument 
urged. He was aware of the force of the 
objection which had been founded on the 
inordinate power which the bill gave to 
search for game; and he had nothing to 
place against it but the moral feeling 
which he hoped to excite by the bill. The 
argument of the hon. gentleman who had 
so warmly opposed the measure, had pro- 
duced in his mind no conviction as to the 
principle of the bill, although the hon. 
gentleman had displayed great ingenuity 
in attempting to shake it to pieces by at- 
tacking its details. The ruin of many of 
the most spirited and most promising 
young men in the country could be traced 
to the rigorous prohibition of the sale of 
game. One of the best labourers he had 
ever known had been executed for a most 
atrocious murder in consequence of this 
very evil. He had, while attempting to 
take larks in a net, caught some game: 
he did not know where to dispose of it 
till he was directed by an acquaintauce to 
a set of poachers, who, having thus ob- 
tained a power of informing against him, 
induced him by menaces and invitations 
to adopt a course of life which terminated 
in his execution at the last assizes in 
Chelmsford, for a most atrocious murder. 
All this had taken place in the course of 
three years. It was with a view to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such afflicting 
cases, that he had brought forward the 
present measure. 

The question being put, that the words 
‘bill be re-committed ” stand part of the 
question, the House divided: Ayes, 59; 
“a 119. The bill was consequently 

st, 


Penryn Baisery Bit.) The House 
having gone into a committee on this bill, 
Thomas Treloar was called in, and examin- 
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ed by sir C. Burrell. The witness said, he 
was acquainted with election transactions 
in Penryn. There had been a strong party 
in favour of sir Masseh Lopez. Meetings 
had been held in his favour.—Does the 
witness recollect attending on sir M. 
Lopez, with a statement of the numbers 
that would vote for him?—No. In what 
terms did the witness convey to sir M. 
Lopez the number that was ready to 
vote for him?—He could not state the 
terms in which he had spoken of support 
for one of the candidates. He had never 
said that a certain portion of the electors 
would vote for sir M. Lopez, for a pecu- 
niary consideration. He had, however, 
said, that sir M. Lopez would carry his 
seat if he came down.—The witness was 
asked if he never said that money would 
be given, and he replied that he could not 
deny but that money was mentioned fora 
seat. Being asked, if he had stated the 
sum requisite, he replied that he had, and 
that he had mentioned 2,000/., which was 
to be divided among 200 persons. He 
said that this sum was sufficient to in- 
fluence 100 persons. He always consi- 
dered a present of 24 guineas to each voter 
to be requisite. 

John Edwards was the next witness. 
He described himself as an attorney at 
Truro, much in the habit of attending the 
elections for Cornwall. He was pretty 
generally consulted as to the right of 
voting according to the constitution of the 
several boroughs in that county. Among 
other places he had been at Penryn at the 
last election, where he had heard that sir 
M. Lopez was invited to become a candi- 
date. The Penryn breakfast he under- 
stood to mean a pledge or promise of 24 
guineas to any voter who would support 
two candidates. Had heard of some dis- 
satisfaction with respect to Mr. Swann 
for not giving any public breakfast ; but 
he did not believe that any candidate could 
be returned for Penryn by means of money 
(a laugh.]. Ifsuch a man as Mr. Sewell, 
however, would introduce a_ candidate 
with money to the electors that introduc- 
tion would, no doubt, have great weight. 
Witness believed, but he could not state 
with certainty, that there were from 8 to 
900 freeholders in the two adjacent 
hundreds. 

Edward Budd was next examined. He 
was editor of the newspaper published in 
Cornwall, called “ The West Briton.” 
After the election of Penryn, Mr. An- 
derdon had an interview with him, and a 
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conversation took place, which the wit- 
ness throwing himself on the candour of 
the House, begged to say Mr. Anderdon 
never expected would be revealed. He 
was, however, in the hands of the House, 
and should obey their orders. The wit- 
ness then read an article from the news- 
paper, highly complimentary of the con- 
duct of Mr. Anderdon, and his popularity 
at Penryn. This article was given to him 
for insertion by Mr. Anderdon. In the 
course of conversation, Mr. Anderdon 
talked of the bribery practised at Penryn 
by the returned members. Witness re- 
marked, that any man who knew Penryn, 
knew that nothing could be effected with- 
out money. Mr. Anderdon admitted the 
fact, and said, that all his engagements 
should be fulfilled when he could do so 
with safety. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 17. 

Roman Cartuoric Question.] The 
Earl of Donoughmore rose, in pursuance 
of the notice he had given, to call their 
lordships’ attention to the petitions on the 
table, praying for relief to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. In furtherance of the object he 
had in view, he felt it to be his duty ta 
submit to their lordships a resolution, to 
the effect that this House do resolve itself 
into a committee to consider the state of 
the laws which inflict civil disabilities on 
account of religious opinions, particularly 
in so far as those laws deprive his majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic subjects of the exer- 
cise of their civil rights; and in how far 
it may be expedient to alter or mo- 
dify the same. Such was the nature 
of the motion with which he intended to 
conclude, and he believed no question of 
greater importance in all its relations could 
be brought under the consideration of 
parliament. The importance of the sub- 
ject could not fail to be felt by their lord- 
ships, when they recollected the great 
proportion of his majesty’s subjects 
affected by the severe and, as he must 
contend, illiberal exclusions which it was 
his object to remove. The law as it now 
stood, disqualified and rendered incapable 
of sitting in parliament and holding vari- 
fous civil and military situations, no less 

than four-fifths of the population of the 
country from which most of the petitions 
now on the table relative to this question 
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had come, and if to that portion were 
added the Roman Catholics of England 
and Scotland, it would be found that the 
exclusion applied, to at least one-fourth 
of the population of the whole united king- 
dom. This was a state of things which 
appeared at the first sight strongly marked 
with severity and injustice: for the men 
composing this great proportion of their 
lordships fellow subjects’ were disqua- 
lified, for no other apparent reason, than 
a conscientious adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the religion in which they had 
been educated. The old unreasonable 
grounds on which their exclusion was 
defended had gradually been abandon- 
ed. The opinions which had been at- 
tributed to them had been, both in and 
out of that House, acknowledged to be 
unfounded ; and yet laws enacted on these 
erroneous views were still maintained in 
force. It had been asserted, that Roman 
Catholics held the doctrine, that engage- 
ments made with professing other religions 
were not binding on themselves, and 
that they would make use of any power 
which they might obtain to destroy our 
establishments in church and state. If it 
were possible that such absurd charges 
had ever been believed, the whole experi- 
ence of the last century, and especially 
that of the last forty years, was sufficient to 
prove its falsehood. The Icgislature had, 
to a certain extent, already mitigated the 
Jaws which operated against them; and in 
proportion as the disabilities were re- 
moved, their loyalty and attachment to 
the constitution had been more and more 
strongly evinced. What objection could 
now be made to the total repeal of these 
disqualifications? No proof had ever 
existed of the charges which had been 
made against the Catholics, and nobody 
now believed them. As a proof of the 
change of opinion on this subject, he 
would refer to what had passed in another 
place, where a right honourable gentleman, 
distinguished for his opposition to the 
claims of the Catholics, had distinctly dis- 
avowed the absurd charges made against 
them. The noble lord opposite had also 
abandoned most of his objections to 
granting relief to the Catholics, and now 
insisted only on one or two points as af- 
fording ground for opposition to the relief 
demanded. These objections were, the 
foreign jurisdiction asserted to be ac- 
knowledged by the Catholics, and a per- 
suasion of the impolicy of admitting Ro- 
man Catholics to participate fully in a 
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Protestant constitution. He had no doubt 
that, like all other unfounded apprehen- 
sions, these would soon be removed. As 
to the only important point, the foreign 
supremacy, it was altogether spiritual, 
and the Roman Catholics acknowledged 
none that in any way interfered with their 
allegiance. On this point they were willing 
to give the most complete pledges and 
securities ; and if that were done, surely 
no objection could exist in the mind of 
the noble earl to the repeal of the disqua- 
lifying statutes—laws which, so far from 
affording any advantage to the state, 
tended only to its injury, by exasperating 
the feelings of those against whom they 
were directed. If the House went imto 
the committee, the ulterior measures 
which he should propose would be chiefly 
some*alteration in the oaths required to 
be taken by members of parliament and 
persons holding appointments under the 
government. In the first place, he 
would propose the repeal or modification 
of the declaration oath, a great part of 
which amounted merely to a denial of 
doctrines held by those who believed them 
to be the great truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and had no reference whatever to 
the political question on which disqualify- 
ing statutes had been founded. His next 
object would be to obtain the repeal of 
the oath of abjuration. What reason 
there could be for maintaining on the sta- 
tute book an oath against the claims of a 
non-existing family, except to exhibit to 
the world an absurdity, he did not know. 


| The oath of supremacy he thought might 


remain. After all that had passed, and 
the great light which had recently been 
thrown on the subject, he trusted that the 
relief asked by the Roman Catholics would 
be granted. Through the whole of his par- 
liamentary life he had earnestly and sincere- 
——— their claims. It would be dif- 

cult for him to offer any new arguments, 


(in their support ; but he thought it would 


be still more difficult to maintain the con- 
verse of the problem, and show any good 
reason for their exclusion from the benefits 
of the free constitution which their fellow 
subjects have the happiness to enjoy. He 
should therefore refrain from troubling 
their lordships farther. Were it neces- 
-_ which it certainly was ngt, he was not 
well enough to enter into all the details 
which this important question presented, 
and should consequently, conclude by 
moving the resolution stated in the com- 
mencement of his speech. 
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The Bishop of Worcester said, he could 
not give his concurrence to the prayer of 
the petitions on which the noble earl had 
founded his motion. He was surprised at 
the: strange notions which prevailed on 
this subject ; and that it should be sup- 
posed by any persons, that a professor of 
the doctrines of the church of England 
must necessarily be hostile to the granting 
the claims of the Catholics, merely on the 
ground of their religious opinions. No- 
thing could be more unfounded than such 
an idea. Their lordships would allow hima 
to say, that whoever supposed that mem- 
bers of the church of England could be 
enemies of the Roman Catholics on such 

rounds, were ignorant of the faith pro- 

ssed by that church. It did not follow, 
however, that the Roman Catholics should 
be admitted to all the privileges they 
claimed. Whatever unnecessary severity 
existed in the laws it was proper to re- 
move, and such had been the course pur- 
sued by the Icgislature. Much had, 
within the last two years, been done in 
this respect. An act had passed which 
admitted Roman Catholics to the militar 
and naval service, but he could not thin 
it adviseable that they should be appointed 
to the highest commands, or permitted to 
fill the highest offices in the state. The 
laws against them had hitherto been ad- 
ministered tenderly and sparingly. Those 
which still existed would doubtless conti- 
nue to be so administered, unless some 
event should occur to render their strict 
enforcement necessary; and on that 
ground it would be imprudent to repeal 
them. It was said, that the motives 
which induced the Roman Catholics to 
refuse taking the oaths ought to be treated 
with candour. It was doubtless their 
lordships’ duty so to do; but it was also 
their duty to guard against the influence 
of a captivating expression, and to take 
care, in following the advice to exercise 
candour to one party, that they did not 
injure another. Could he persuade him- 
self that no injury would accrue to the 
constitution from their admission to all 
the privileges of the constitution, most 
readily would he accede to their claims. 
To extend those privileges to all descrip- 
tions of persons was doubtless what 
would be the first feeling of their lordships 
on the proposition of such a question ; but 
feeling was not the only rule by which 


former discussions on this question much 
stress liad been laid on authorities, and 
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the mame of Locke had been referred 
to on both sides; but before his principles 
on civil rights could be appealed to as 
authority, their lordships ought to consi- 
der what he had stated in his first letter 
on toleration, part of which had been re- 
marked upon by a dignitary of the church. 
That writer had said, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics had no right to indulgence from 
others, as they granted no indulgence 
themselves. This he admitted, was an 
indefensible proposition, but the other 
part of the argument, that those who hold 
offices under the government should be of 
the religion of the state, was in his opinion 
well founded. The reason for adhering 
to this principle in this country was parti- 
cularly forcible, as the Protestant reli- 
gion was so intimately woven with the 
whole system of the constitution. Under 
such a constitution, it would be dangerous 
toadmit to offices of high trust persons indif- 
ferent to the religion of the state, and still 
more dangerous so to admit the enemies of 
that religion. He was aware that many no- 
ble lerds entertained a view of the subject 
very different from his. They placed full 
confidence in declarations of attachment 
to the constitution, and had no apprehen- 
sion of any danger from the admission of 
Roman Catholics to every privilege. He 
was disposed to give full credit to the 
sincerity of those who made the declara- 
tions in question, but he still thought that 
general declarations were to be received 
with caution. A foreign authority was 
acknowledged by the Roman Catholics, 
and though it was asserted that that ac- 
knowledgment had no political character, 
it was still a ground of suspicion ; for it was 
obviously extremely difficult, if not im- 


‘possible, to separate entirely temporal 


from spiritual authority. The temporal 
authority of the pope was disclaimed, but 
he doubted how far this could be acted on 
by those who so fully acknowledged his spi- 
ritual power. It appeared to him, that 
by concession the danger of the establish- 
ment would be increased ten-fold. The 
next thing looked to in Ireland would be 
the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion; and the irritation which pre- 
vailed, instead of being allayed would be 
increased ; for a desirable object was al- 
ways pursued with passion and eagerness 
in proportion as its attainment appeared 
near. In that country, where, according 
to the noble lord’s statement, the great 
majority of the population was not of the 
religion ef the state, a government of the 
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most mild and just character prevailed. 
The noble ear! at the head of that govern- 
ment was most deservedly popular, and 
nothing illiberal could be apprehended 
from him. Such was the way in which 
he hoped the government would always be 
administered ; but he must protest against 
bringing the Roman Catholics within one 
single step of putting their church in the 
place of the establishment. They might 
then say to the legislature—You have 
given us our elective franchise, you have 
educated our youth, you have admitted us 
to civil and military offices, and to seats in 
parliament, but our religion is only tole- 
rated; why is it not established? why is 
this last act of justice denied to us? Let 
it be remembered, that this is the lan- 

uage which might be expected to be 
from a numerous and _ powerful 
body from the great majority of the popu- 
lation of that country. This view of the 
subject presented considerations of so se- 
rious a nature as would, he _ trusted, 
induce their lordships to listen with cau- 
tion to the claims which were addressed 
to them. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, he felt an 
attachment to the church and the constitu- 
tion as sincere andcordial as that of his re- 
verend friend could be, though he was so 
unfortunate as to differ very widely with 
him on the means by which security was 
to be given to these establishments. He 
would never suppose that the security of 
the church was to be promoted by excit- 
ing false and frivolous alarms. He was 
anxious to give his testimony against all 
attempts to raise a clamour among the 
ministers of the church, on the pretence 
that the establishment would be in danger, 
were the claims of one-fourth of the po- 

ulation of the British empire to the en- 
joyment of civil rights granted by parlia- 
ment. That a Christian church should be 
endangered by an act of justice was a pro- 
position contrary to the great maxii of 
the religion of Christ, namely, « What- 
soever you would that others do to you, 
even so do ye unto them.” Amidst all 
the clamour which had been raised, he 
had heard no solid objection against the 
measure demanded by the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The British constitution was 
best supported by carrying into full prac- 
tice the liberality of its principles. The 
broader the foundation, the more secure 
would be the superstructure. Now, when 
every argument hitherto urged against the 
Catholic claims had been triumphantly 
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answered, their lordships were told that 
this acknowledgment of a foreign supre- 
macy was an insurmountable bar to the 
concession demanded by the petitioners. 
He should not trouble their lordships by 
entering into any details of the construc- 
tion put on the oath of supremacy by 
archbishop Cranmer and others. It was 
sufficient for him to observe, that the 
Catholics in general were ready to take 
the oath in its present form, with a slight 
addition, which would render it equally 
binding, while the change was unexcep- 
tionable. The present form of the oath 
declared, that the person taking it denied 
the right of any prince, potentate, or 
power, to exercise authority in this coun- 
try, either ecclesiastical or civil. The 
addition proposed was to this effect—* in 
so far as the same may interfere with the 
allegiance due by subjects to their lawful 
sovereign.’ This he thought must prove 
perfectly satisfactory. At all events, 
things could not long go on as they were. 
In the present state of knowledge and of 
public opinion, so disgraceful an anomaly 
as the exclusion of four million of people 
from the privileges and rights of the con- 
stitution merely on account of their con- 
scientious adherence to religious prin- 
ciples, could not long exist. This ane- 
maly could the less be defended in the case 
of the Roman Catholics, as it exhibited 
towards them a cruel and unjust partiality, 
to which no other sect of dissenters from 
the established church was subject, and 
that, too, merely on account of the oath 
of supremacy, which other sects were 
bound in conscience to reject as well as 
them. There was no denial of civil pri- 
vileges to the members of the church of 
Scotland. It was admitted on all hands, 
that there was not a better set of men in 
the British dominions than the adherents 
of that church, more attached to the con- 
stitution, more loyal in their principles, 
and more submissive in their conduct: 
and yet they contended, that his majesty 
had no authority in spititual matters, and 
that all spiritual authority was vested ex- 
clusively in the kirk. They maintained 
as a tenor of their creed, as an article of 
faith, that the civil magistrate never had 
and never could have any supremacy 
whatever in spiritual or ecclesiastical mat- 
ters; but he would ask their lordships, 
were these excellent persons who com- 
posed the Scotch church less deserving of 
political confidence, less attached to the 
principles of our civil constitution, or less 
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firm in their allegiance to the king, than 
the members of the church of England ? 
No; their fidelity and attachment to the 
house of Brunswick had been conspicuous 
features in their character, and their loyal 
conduct, joined to all the other qualities 
of good subjects, had gained them a safe 
admission to all civil employments of the 
state. Here, perhaps, he should be told, 
that although the church of Scotland did 
not own the king’s supremacy in spiritual 
matters, it differed from the church of 
Rome in this respect, that it acknowledged 
no foreign jurisdiction. But even this dis- 
tinction did not exist between the Roman 
Catholics and another sect, which, refus- 
ing, like them, to take the oath of supre- 
macy, could not yet be excluded from 
the privileges which they were denied. 
He alluded to the Moravians, who acknow- 
ledged the authority of a foreign bishop, 
and who therefore presented a case in 

oint, The venerable priest sitting at 
Bane did not claim a more absolute do- 
minion over the faith of his adherents, 
than the Moravian bishop did over those 
who followed his systen; yet we never 
thought of inquiring into the tenets of 
this sect for the purpose of refusing them 
a privileges. The progress of 

nowledge had been of late attended with 
its inseparable associate, liberality of sen- 
timent ; it had softened religious intole- 
rance, and introduced Christian candour 
instead of sectarian bigotry. Its influence 
on the question now before the House 
was evident—it had removed the anti- 
prejudices of rulers and people. 

e professed himself no advocate of in- 
discriminate innovation or precipitate 
change ; but he professed himself equally 
hostile to that obdurate obstinacy that 
opposed itself to any alteration of the 
Jaw, however salutary, or any accommo- 
dation of our system to times and circum- 
stances, however necessary. In_ this 
changeable scene of human life, we could 
not with safety remain stationary, and 
ought to learn liberality from the age in 
which we lived. It was the duty of the 
House to let England cease from this day 
forward to be the only country in Europe 
where intolerance was established by law, 
where religious opinions excluded from 
civil office, where men were obliged to 
surrender their rights for the sake of their 
conscience, and where an appeal was made 
against equal privileges to statutes which 
had been occasioned by infernal inventions 
and plots of the demons of _—— in 
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a superstitious age. Since that time, the 
Catholics had given up the abominable 
doctrines of which they were accused, 
and on which the laws against them were 
founded. Would any man in his senses 
now assert, that they maintained the prin- 
ciples which at first occasioned their ex- 
clusion from office; and if they did not, 
why continue the statutes that perpetuated 
that exclusion ? 

The Bishop of Peterborough said :— 
My lords; if the present question were @ 
question of religious liberty, it should have 
my cordial support. But the petitioners 
who are the objects of the present mo- 
tion, enjoy already the same freedom of 
religious worship, the same freedom in 
the propagation of religious opinions, 
which is enjoyed by the members of the 
establishment themselves. We cannot 
have a more convincing proof than in the 
lectures which are given and published b 
the college of Maynooth.—It is the re- 
moval of civil disabilities, it is an exten- 
sion of civil power, which is now in con- 
templation, as appears from the general 
tenor of the petitions which have been 
laid on your lordships’ table. But if the 
religion of the petitioners is deemed an 
obstacle to their acquisition of this civil 
power, are they not made to suffer on ac- 
count of their religion? And if men ate 
made to suffer merely on account of their 
religion, is it not an act of intolerance un- 
worthy of the present age ?—My lords, I 
should be very sorry to plead the cause 
of intolerance, which I think highly re- 
prehensible, from whatever quarter it pro- 
ceeds. But there is really no intolerance 
in opposing the claims which are new ad- 
vanced. It is not merely on account of 
any difference in abstract opinions be- 
tween the petitioners and ourselves, that 
we think their religion a ground of ex- 
clusion ; but because opinions, abstract in 
themselves, are coupled with other opi- 
nions, which are not so; with opinions 
which affect men’s political conduct. Let 
it be granted that men may believe in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and yet 
bear true allegiance to his majesty king 
George, as well as they who reject such 
doctrine as superstitious. But, if they, 
who believe in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation believe also that a foreign po- 
tentate hath, or ought to have, authority in 
this realm, then, I say, my lords, it is im- 
possible that such men should bear the 
sameallegiance to his majesty king George 
as they whose whole allegiance, whose al- 
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legiance, ecclesiastical as well as civil, is 
centered in king George alone. Now, my 
lords, I think no one will deny, that where 
allegiance to the sovereign of a country is 
unequal, the qualifications for admission 
to the government of that country must 
be likewise unequal. And if this reason- 
ing be just, it follows, of necessity, that 
the members of the church of Rome ought 
not to be admitted to an equal participa- 
tion in the government of this country 
with the members of the established 
church. Nor can this conclusion be 
weakened by the distinction which is 
made between allegiance to the king in 
things temporal, and allegiance to the 
pope in things spiritual. Be allegiance 
what it will, if that allegiance is divided 
between the king of the country and a 
foreigner, the king of the country has not 
the share which he ought to have, and 
which in this country he really has from 
the members of the establishment.—And, 
after all, the distinction is only in theory; 
for where religion and politics are so 
blended as in this country, it is impossible 
to preserve the distinction in practice. 
Having considered the question in re- 
ference to the state, I will now consider 
it, with the permission of your lordships, 
in reference to the church. For though 
the boon which is asked at present is a 
grant only of civil power, yet if the acqui- 
sition of this power shall lead to conse- 
quences injurious to the established church 
your lordships will surely contemplate 
those consequences before you resolve to 
grant the power which is now desired. 
J ask, then, whether your lordships can be 
sure, that when the adherents to the 
church of Rome are placed on a footing 
of equality with your lordships in the civil 
administration of this country, I ask whe- 
ther your lordships can be sure that this 
equality in civil power will be the ultima- 
tum of their desires? Does not every 
new acquisition become the means of ac- 
quiring more? And is it consistent with 
human nature to suppose, that the desire 
to obtain should not grow with the ability 
to obtain? If the petitioners then suc- 
ceed in their present attempts, must not 
the acquisition of civil power at length 
terminate with an increase of ecclesiastical 
power? The court of Rome is no less 
anxious to extend its influence than it was 
at any former period. The order of je- 
suits, restored by the present pope, was 
not restored in vain. ‘The extension of 
papal authority was the original purpose 
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for which this order was founded ; and for 
no other purpose can this order have been 
restored. Nor are the Romish clergy in 
general deficient in ardour to second the 
views of their sovereign pontiff. Indeed 
they are led to do so, not only by inclina- 
tion, but by the obligation of a solemn 
oath. By a decree of the council of 
Trent, and a bull of pope Pius 4th, no 
clergyman of that church can be admitted 
to a benefice till he has taken an oath, 
which contains the following words :— 
Sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam 
Romanam Ecclesiam omnium Ecclesiarum 
matrem et magistram agnosco.” They 
declare therefore upon oath, that the 
church of Rome is the mistress of all 
churches, consequently the mistress of the 
church of England. With such principles, 
must they not endeavour to obtain for the 
mistress what is now enjoyed by the ser- 
vant? And is it wise, my lords, on our 
parts, to supply them with the means of 
so doing? ‘There is indeed one portion 
of the united church, in which the strug- 
glefor pre-eminence must be of short dura- 
tion, when the members of the church of 
Rome have once acquired the same _poli- 
tical power with the members of the now 
established church. And what security 
ean there be for a Protestant king, with a 
Papal establishment? ‘The consequences 
of such a victory on the part of the Ro- 
mish church, consequences which would 
shake the state itself to its foundation, 
are, indeed, too painful for description. 
And I trust, my lords, that it is unneces- 
sary to make the attempt, as I am per- 
suaded that your division on this night 
will entirely prevent the apprehension of 
them. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that he did 
not rise in the vain expectation of being 
able to add any thing to the irresistible 
arguments which had so often and so ably 
been made use of in support of this ques- 
tion: but in consequence of the anxious 
wish of his mind to embrace the first 
opportunity which had ever presented it- 
self to him, to declare publicly in parlia- 
ment his entire and cordial acquiescence 
in the principles and object of the motion 
of the noble earl. He was one of those 
who were of opinion that this question was 
not of more importance to those who, 
from their religious tenets, were more par- 
ticularly and personally implicated in it, 
than to the kingdom at large: since in it 
was involved the one, whether the whole 
military and civil strength of the country 
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was, or was not to be placed in a situation 
in which it could be called into full ac- 
tivity : and whether Ireland, which might 
be well considered as one of the most im- 
portant portions of the British empire, 
was to be ameliorated with the rapidity, 
and to the degree to which nature, and the 
British constitution, would advance her: 
or whether her progress in improvement 
was to be retarded, or rather arrested by 
religious disabilities and distinctions, 
which created disunion, stifled all honour- 
able ambition among those affected by 
them, and could not, according to the 
best view he could give to this subject, 
be the means of strengthening any na- 
tional establishment : unless it were meant 
to aver, what his attachment to the church 
establishments of this country forbad him 
to think, that they were founded in such 
weakness as to require to be propped by 
artificial and unnatural supports. But he 
believed that an abandonment of this cruel 
and illiberal policy would produce a very 
different result from what was feared— 
that the church, instead of being endan- 
gered, would be additionally secured ; 
that she would draw within her bosom 
many who would always remain inimical 
to her under the present system : because 
that system, though persecution might be 
too strong a term to employ for it, occa- 
sioned similar, if not such detrimental 
effects ; it had a direct tendency to keep 
alive the acrimonious hostility, if it did not 
augment the actual numbers of those who 
belonged to a different communion. Never 
did he think was there a moment so well 
fitted as the present for undertaking the 
accomplishment of this great work. If 
during the war, the policy of it was more 
apparent and pressing; if the argument 
then was, that the situation of the country 
imperiously demanded that parliament 
should take a step by which the two-fold 
object would be gained of converting from 
disaffection to loyalty those whom these 
religious distinctions rendered inimical to 
the government, and of drawing from the 
very sources of discontent the means of 
adding fresh strength to the military and 
naval force of the country ; if these were 
truths to which he gave his fullest assent, 
then he would urge their lordships to do 
that now which would place the country, 
in the event of another war, in an attitude 
which she never could before present to 
Europe. Some time must always elapse 
before the benefit to be derived from such 
a measure could be fully reaped. We 
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were now in a state of profound peace, a 
period most favourable for the develop- 
ment of all the advantages likely to grow 
out of this measure ; and when unhappily 
we found ourselves again engaged in hos- 
tilities, the complete effect would be seen 
by the government, and the army being 
exclusively engaged in their attention 
against the foreign enemy: instead of 
being obliged to watch over a part of our 
own population, who are dissevered in 
their affections from their country by penal 
statutes which belonged to a particular 
occasion, and were only adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances which gave birth 
to them. These being changed, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that he would 
grant to the Catholics all that a liberal, 
an enlightened, and wise policy would be 
disposed to give: not so much consider- 
ing what they demanded, as what it would 
be right, upon the basis of such princi- 
ples, for parliament to bestow ; and he 
thought that this boon might be so fenced 
by provisions, as not only to deprive it of 
all real danger, but to take away all ap- 
prehension from the most timid. He did 
not mean to enter farther into arguments 
which had, so frequently, and in a man- 
ner much more forcibly than he could 
employ them, been urged in favour of the 
motion. But, feeling as he did as to it, he 
could not refrain from throwing out the 
observations he had taken the liberty to 
make in favour of a question which he 
should never cease to think one of the 
most important that could be brought be- 
fore their lordships’ consideration—less 
pressing, indeed, as it related to ourselves 
in this season of peace, though not less 
necessary as an act of justice towards 
those who are to be relieved by the mea- 
sure: but looking to a state of war, one 
of the greatest moment to the best inte- 
rests, and to the solid strength of the 
kingdom. 

Lord De Dunstanville said :—My lords ; 
as I mean to vote against the question 
now under the consideration of the House, 
having indeed always voted against ques- 
tions of a similar nature, I should not 
have troubled your lordships with a single 
word on the present occasion, if I did not 
think there was a material change of cir- 
cumstances since I last addressed the 
House: such a change as to induce me 
to conceive, that it may be proper to grant 
farther concessions to the Catholics, 
though, for the reasons which I shall con- 
cisely give, I do not think these conces- 
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sions can with prudence be made at pre- 
sent. Important events have happened, 
as I conceive, my lords, since I last ad. 
dressed your lordships, all of which tend 
to facilitate (I hope, at no distant period), 
the grant to the Catholics of all which 
they can reasonably ask. At the period 
alluded to, the pope was a prisoner to the 

erson who then governed France, and 
indeed controlled the whole continent of 
Europe: it was reasonable therefore to 
suppose, that the venerable pontiff must 
have been at that time unable to express 
his own free and unbiassed opinion; that 
circumstance furnished therefore in my 
mind a decisive reason for refusing to 
concur with the motion which was then 
made for farther concessions to the Ca- 
tholics. The pontiff is now returned to 
his territorial possessions, and has the free 
and unbiassed use of all his spiritual func- 
tions: the gigantic power by whom he 
was enslaved is, thank God, deprived of 
all his possessions, and unable to disturb 
the peace of mankind. But this, my lords, 
is not the only change which has taken 

lace. I can venture to assert, that there 


is not any reason to apprehend that the 
pope or court of Rome have any wish to 


encourage the Catholics to interfere with 
the established church of these kingdoms : 
I am well aware, my lords, that I may 
be told that it is not safe to trust to the 
apparent disposition of any individual, 
or to the views of those persons by whom 
it is likely he would be advised ; that his 
successor or successors may hold very 
different sentiments from those which are 
professed by the present pontiff: but 
though I think, my lords, that those sen- 
timents by which I believe him to be in- 
fluenced are likely, for various reasons, 
to continue, I by no means depend en- 
tirely on them. ‘There is another and a 
more substantial guarantee against any 
improper exertion of papal power. The 
pope has, by no means, that influence and 
authority over those of his communion 
which many in this country suppose he 
possesses ; and of this, my lords, I wish to 

roduce two recent instances. I think it 
is about five years since that Cardinal 
Quarantotti, at that time holding the en- 
tire delegated authority of the sovereign 
pontiff, addressed a letter to the vicar 
apostolic of the London district, approving 
the veto: what was the conduct of the 
Irish Catholics on that occasion? At first 
they pretended that the letter was forged, 
aad, when they could no longer doubt of 
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its authenticity, they treated it with scorn 
and contempt. The other circumstance 
to which I call the attention of your lord- 
ships happened when 1 was at Rome, 
about two years since: a Franciscan friar, 
of the name of Hayes, was then there as 
the acknowledged agent of the Irish Ca- 
tholic board. This man thought proper 
to offer the most gross personal insult to 
the pope in his own palace ; the insult was 
of such a nature that I will venture to say 
it would have been punished by any teme 
poral prince possessed of absolute power 
with the utmost severity ; and what, my 
lords, was the punishment of this man? 
He was only banished from the papal do- 
minions, and even the decree of banish- 
ment did not take place till the friar had 
boasted in almost every coffee-house in 
Rome of the insults which he had offered 
to the venerable person who was the head 
of his church, and the temporal sovereign 
of the country. Slight though the punish- 
ment was, my lords, and wholly inade- 
quate to the offence, a clamour was imme- 
diately raised amongst the Catholics of 
Ireland, and friar Hayes was represented 
by them as a persecuted and much in- 
jured man. I ask your Jordships, then, 
what fear there can be of the authority of 
the pope, when we find that the Irish 
Catholics refuse to obey his orders upon 
a subject purely spiritual, when they are 
contrary to their own preconceived pre- 
judices, and when they consider a person 
as persecuted who is banished from the 

apal dominions for offering the grossest 
insult to the head of their church in his 
own palace? My lords, [ think that far- 
ther concessions to the Catholics may be 
safely made at no very distant period, for 
of the power of the pope, or of his wish 
to exert it, | have no fear. I have the 
fullest reliance too on the good faith of 
the Catholics in any oaths which they 
consent to take ; and I do not believe that 
they entertain the most distant idea that 
any power upon earth can absolve them 
from oaths which they have taken volun- 
tarily. The Catholics are men like our- 
selves, my lords ; many of them are pos- 
sessed of the purest principles of morality, 
endowed vith enlightened minds culti- 
vated by education: and can your lord- 
ships for a moment suppose that such men 
as I have described can doubt that an 
oath is binding, or that they can entertain 
the absurd and impious idea that they may 
be absolved by any one from such an 
oath? But, my lords, if we could suppose 
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that the Catholics are so little scrupulous 
respecting oaths, how does it happen 
that they are so very reluctant to take 
those oaths which have been imposed on 
them by the legislature ? If they believed 
in the dispensing power, they would take 
every oath which was required of them, 
and would laugh you to scorn for trusting 
in men possessed of such a lax morality : 
in short, my lords, if Catholics did enter- 
tain such opinions as are ascribed to 
them, you should not only refuse them 
farther indulgences, but you should 
drive them from society. I know, my 
lords, that it is said by some, that because 
Catholics believe in page 4 absurdities 
they may also believe in the dispensing 
power ; but I need not tell yourlordships, 
that much which the established church 
think to be absurdities, the Catholics con- 
sider as high mysteries. Let us also re- 
collect that the established church pro- 
fesses its belief in many mysteries in com- 
mon with the Catholics, such as the incar- 
nation and the Trinity, and that these 
mysteries are treated with as much ridi- 
cule by deists and other infidels, as it is 
possible for the most rigid Protestant to 
apply to those mysteries of the Catholic 
church which are peculiar to itself. It 
does not by any means follow, that because 
men believe in some things above or even 
contrary to reason, that they should regard 
lightly that bond which unites them to 
the society to which they belong. 
Government, my lords, seem to enter- 
tain an opinion that farther concessions 
must be made, for about two years since 
they made a beginning; I need scarcely 
say that I allude to the bill brought into 
parliament in 1817, allowing officers to 
enter the army and navy without taking 
ype oaths; this bill appears to me, 
confess, to be nearly the same as that 
which was proposed by the late ministers 
in 1807, and which eccasioned their fall 
from power; I am willing to acknow- 
ledge, however, that a measure might be 
very desirable at one period which might 
be wholly improper at another. But be 
that as it may, the bills appear to me to 
be nearly the same, though the noble 
lord at the head of his majesty’s govern- 
ment has endeavoured, I think unsuccess- 
fully, to make a distinction between them : 
he says that the bill of 1817 only abro- 
gates previous oaths, but leaves the test 
act as it was: but your lordships well 
know that a bill of indemnity has annually 
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in fact the test act is virtually repealed ; 
and he must be a bold man in my opinion, 
my lords, who should venture to oppose 
the annual indemnity bill. But let us 
suppose for a moment, that at some future 
time, the test act should be again in full 
force; should we not in that case have 
done an act of gross injustice to those 
gallant men, whom we had enticed into 
the service, by telling them they should 
not be called on to take previous oaths, 
if after they had spilt their blood in the 
service of their country—after they had 
borne the heat and fatigue of the day, 
and had passed the subordinate ranks, 
we should turn round on them and say, 
you must now take oaths contrary to your 
religious scruples, or else you must quit 
the service-at a time, perhaps, when 
they had reached the highest stations, 
and when it was too late for them to enter 
into any other profession. 

We have, however, now, my lords, 
admitted Catholics into the army and navy, 
and, I hope, we shall never be deprived 
of their services; much, therefore, has 
been effected, but much more remains 
to be done. [ confess, I can see no rea- 
sonable objection (when religious pre- 
judices are somewhat abated) to the ad- 
mission of the Catholics into the two 
Houses of parliament, into which we now 
admit without seruple all sects of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, Deists, and every de- 
scription of infidels. What danger, my 
lords, is likely to arise from Catholics 
sitting in parliament ?—Your lordships 
all know, that from the year 1558 (the 
commencement of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, when the Reformation may be 
said to have been completely established ) 
till the test act was passed, Catholics sat 
and voted in parliament. What danger 
arose therefrom? During that period, 
much of that bloody code, which all now 
unite in reprobating, became the law of 
the land, without any material objection 
on the part of the Catholics, notwith- 
standing those who professed the Catholic 
religion were then very numerous, and 
were even, perhaps, at the commence- 
ment of that period, the majority. Note 
withstanding the famous or rather infa- 
mous bull of Pius 5th, in 1570, dethroning 
queen Elizabeth, and declaring her sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance, the 
body of the Catholics remained eminently 
loyal : the bull of Pius 5th, my lords, was 
confirmed and enforceil by another bull 
of Sextus 5th, at a most.critical period, the 
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‘sailing of the Spanish Armada, for the 
avowed purpose of conquering England ; 
what was the conduct of the great body 
of the Catholics on that occasion ? —They 
did not content themselves with passive 
loyalty only, but they distinguished them- 
selves both in the army and navy, in de- 
fence of their country, with the same 
zeal and activity as their Protestant fellow 
subjects. It is difficult fully to appreciate 
their merit in the times we live in. At 
the period of the Reformation, many 
zealous Protestants really believed the 
pope to be antichrist; we must not be 
surprised, therefore, that the Catholics 
of those days, in that spirit of opposition 
natural to contending sects, should be 
inclined to look at the head of their church 
with something of reverential awe; yet, 
even with such feeling, they disowned the 
authority of the pope to absolve them 
from their allegiance; they resisted and 
conquered in common with their Pro- 
testant brethren that powerful armada, 
which approached our shores under a 
banner blessed and consecrated by the 
head of the Catholic church. During the 
period of which I have spoken, my lords, 
it will be found, that there were twenty 
or thirty Catholic peers in this House, 
and probably a considerable number of 
Catholic commoners in the other. Such 
-was the conduct of the great body of the 
-English Catholics during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, a reign certainly not 
very favourable to persons of that persua- 
sion. It is true, that some bigoted Ca- 
tholics suffered during her reign, and 
justly suffered, for asserting the authority 
of the pope, and for rebellion against the 
queen; but, I still contend, that the 
great mass was loyal, notwithstanding the 
— and penalties to which they were 
jiable merely for professing the, religion 
of their ancestors. 

At the commencement of the reign of 
James the first, your lordships well know 
a horrid conspiracy, commonly called the 
gunpowder plot, was discovered. The 
conspirators were, it is true, Catholics, 
but were in number never more than 
eighty. Lord Monteagle, a peer of that 
persuasion, received a letter written in 
mysterious terms, informing him that 
God and man had concurred; and that 
the parliament should receive a terrible 
blow, without knowing who hurted them ; 
the letter therefore advises lord Monteagle 
not to attend parliament. What then did 
the noble peer do, my lords, on receipt 
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of this extraordinary letter? He did as 
any other loyal person would have done 
in similar circumstances ; he laid it before 
lord Salisbury, the secretary of state, 
and was therefore probably the primary 
cause that this horrid plot did not take 
effect. If it had succeeded, I beg your 
lordships to recollect, that at least twenty 
if not thirty Catholic peers, and many 
commoners, must most probably have 
perished: for it does not appear that inti- 
mation was given to any of them of this 
horrible conspiracy, except to lord Mont- 
eagle. 

It is possible, my lords, that the Pro- 
testant dissenters of the present day have 
no designs against the established church, 
though we all know, that very indiscreet 
expressions of hostility against the esta- 
blishment have been made by eminent 
men amongst them, at no distant period. 
But whatever their present intentions may 
he, we know from history, that the pro- 
testant dissenters, when they had power, 
actually effected the destruction of the 
church; and yet we admit the dissenters 
into parliament, and we refuse that privi- 
lege to Catholics, whom we only suspect 
to have the wish to do that which the 
Protestant dissenters once effected. But 
though I think, my lords, that the time 
must soon arrive, when it will be proper 
to grant farther concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, I do not think the time is yet 
come; there is too much asperity, and I 
may add, too much bigotry on both sides ; 
I believe, that a great majority of the 
English, and even of the Irish Protestants 
are now hostile to farther concessions; 
and I do not think that the Catholics are 
disposed to receive with pleasure and 
gratitude such indulgences as might be 
consistent with the satety of the establish- 
ed church. A measure, therefore, can- 
not in my opinion be desirable which 
must give dissatisfaction and disgust to 
both parties. 

I am at a loss to conceive, my lords, 
why the Catholics of England and Ireland 
should object to give a negative on the 
appointment of bishops, to the illustrious 
person who has the executive government 
of the united kingdom, when the same 
privilege is cheerfully granted to every 
other non-Catholic sovereign in Europe. 
The fact, however, is so; and I was my- 
self told at Rome, two years since, by the 
agent to whom I have before alluded, that 
the Irish Catholics would choose to remain 
in their present situations, in preference 
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to receiving concessions clogged with any 


conditions whatever. As an additional 
proof that the Catholics are not now dis- 
osed to receive with gratitude what this 
Frouse and the country might be inclined 
to give, I venture to state to your lord- 
ships the opinion of Dr. Milner of the bill 
of 1813. I take this opinion from the 
orthodox journal of March last, in which 
the doctor speaks of that measure in the 
most opprobrious terms ; he calls it “ that 
most infamous bill, the like of which was 
never devised by Cecil, or Shaftsbury, 
or Robespierre himself; and which men 
calling themselves whigs and patriots (non 
meus hic sermo), and friends to the Ca- 
tholics, hurried through the House for 
fear of its being sifted.” He goes on to 
say, ‘‘ this bill was contrived with a heart 
and malice, which none but the spirits of 
wickedness in high places, mentioned by 
St. Paul, could have suggested.” He 
adds, ‘* a feed and corrupt prelacy was 
first to be established; through them the 
priesthood was to be overawed and bribed ; 
a thousand pounds being provided in each 
island for this purpose.” I need not 
trouble your lordships with much observa- 
tion on this intemperate production: I 
must state, however, that the doctor seems 
to have a very bad opinion of the virtue 
and integrity of the Catholic priesthood, 
when he supposes, that one thoasand 
ounds distributed in each island might 
induce them to forget their duty to them- 
selves and to their flocks; such an opinion 
is as absurd in itself, as it is calumnious 
to those who are the subjects of his libel. 
1 am well aware, my lords, that it ma 
be said, that Dr. Milner is an individual, 
and that the Catholics as a body are not 
answerable for what he says. That is 
certainly true; but Dr. Milner is not an 
ordinary man; he is known to have con- 
siderable influence over a large number of 
Catholics: he exercises episcopal functions 
in fifteen English counties; and he pro- 
fesses to be the agent of the whole Irish 
Catholic hierarchy. 
Under these circumstances, my lords, 
I do not think we can be expected to 
grant farther indulgences to all the Ca- 
tholics at present; but I think that we are 
imperiously called on to grant to the Eng- 
lish Catholics all which the Irish of that 
persuasion received some time since. A 


more peaceable, a more loyal, or a more 
enlightened body of men does not exist; 
and it seems to ‘me the height of cruelty 


to refuse those favours to that well-dis- 
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posed class of our fellow subjects, which 
we have given, I fear, in some degree, to 
the clamour of those more perturbed 
spirits of the same persuasion in the sister 
island. Before I conclude, I must say, 
my lords, that I am well aware that I may 
be accused of a change of opinion on the 
great question now under consideration ; 
but I think that the change of circum- 
stances subsequent to the period when I 
last addressed your lordships (nine years 
since), fully justifies the opinion I now 
maintain. I never shall, my lords, be 
ashamed of a change founded on con- 
viction, nor shall I be afraid to avow it, 
either in this place, or before the whole 
world. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that in 
the present question, the real point at 
issue was, not what would satisfy the 
Catholic alone, but what would or ought 
to satisfy the Protestant.—The noble earl 
who made this motion had not come for- 
ward with any specific proposition. If 
the noble earl would tell them what plan 
he intended to propose in the committee, 
and what defences he intended to erect for 
the security of the constitution, in the 
place of those which he was endeavouring 
to throw down, he for one should have 
no objection to grant the noble lord the 
committee which he required. Surely the 
noble earl ought, in the first instance, to 
say what course he meant to take in the 
committee. Perhaps in making this par- 
ticular call for the measures which the 
noble earl contemplated, he exposed him- 
self to the imputation of the cavilling 
precision of a lawyer. But, speaking 
with the prejudice of an English lawyer, 
loving the constitution upon principles of 
law, and yet at the same time being as 
warm a friend to toleration as any man in 
the House, he would ask, what securit 
by oath could the Catholics give, whic 
could reconcile the king’s supremacy in 
things temporal, with the supre- 
macy in things ecclesiastical? He thought 
that they could give none; and, enter- 
taining such sentiments, he felt it his duty 
to call upon their lordships to consider, 
what plan there was that parliament could 
adopt consistently with the safety of the 
constitution, out of all the plans which 
had been proposed to their notice since 
the commencement of these discussions. 
To him it appeared that none of them 
were practicable ; because, if we were to 
believe the recorded history of the coun- 
try, from the years 1660 to 1688, it would 
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be seen how systematically the Roman ‘ 
Catholics pursued the accomplishment of | 
their own objects, and the destruction of 
the national church, through every ob- 
stacle and every difficulty. There might 
be some individuals who supposed that the 
tenets which the Catholics held at that 
time were not the tenets which they hold 
at present, and who, under that supposi- 
tion, deemed the continuance of the dis- 
qualifications imposed upon them as one 
of the most scandalous impositions that 
ever was inflicted on man; but with those 
individuals he could by no means agree, 
inasmuch as there was no proof, either 
direct or indirect, of any change having 
occurred in the religious principles of the 
Roman Catholics. If the House looked 
to the sentiments which were avowed 
and expressed by the Catholic church 
during the whole reign of Charles 2nd ; 
if it looked to the hostile spirit in which 
it assailed the national church for some 
years previous to the Revolution of 1688, 
it would see the necessity of the present 
disqualifications, and how strongly that 
necessity was impressed on the mind of 
the whole nation, At the latter of the 
two periods to which he alluded, a solemn 
compact was made between the king and 
people to support the Protestant ascen- 
dency—a compact which at the same 
time that it acknowiedged that no man 
could be prosecuted on account of his 
religious opinions, did not secure him 
from pains and penalties when his religious 
opinions had an effect upon his political 
conduct. It was then resolved that this 
country should have a Protestant king, a 
Protestant parliament, and a Protestant 
government, Such was the great prin- 
ciple parliament ought always to have in 
view, holding in due reverence that right 
of all men derived to them from God, that 
they should not be persecuted for religious 
Opinions. When religious opinions were 
attended with political effects injurious to 
the society to which their professors be- 
longed, that society had a right to ex- 
clude them from offices of trust and emo- 
Jument. Under a conviction of the ab- 
solute necessity of securing a Protestant 
establishment to these kingdoms in order 
to render them free and happy, their lord- 
ships ancestors had enacted that no king 
who was either himself a Catholic, or was 
married to a Catholic princess, should 
ever sit upon the British throne. The 
other disqualifying laws served only as a 


part of the mechanism, if he might be 
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allowed to use such an expression, of 
which the constitution was composed: it 
was thought advisable to prevent Roman 
Catholic advisers from surrounding the 
person of the king, lest they should taint 
his mind with their pernicious counsels ; 
it was thought advisable to deny them 
seats in parliament, and places in the 
privy council, lest they should sow dis- 
sension in the great assemblies of the na- 
tion; and in order to provide for the fair 
and impartial administration of justice, it 
was thought advisable that the laws 
should not be administered by Roman 
Catholic chancellors and judges. Those 
regulations were, in his opinion, rendered 
absolutely necessary by the temper which 
the Roman Catholics had constantly 
evinced. Others, however, entertained 
a different opinion, and contended, that 
as Roman Catholics had sat in parliament 
in the $2nd year of Charles 2nd, there 
existed no rational objection to their sitting 
there at present. This was not a fair way 
of putting the question : the question was, 
whether the House, considering the events 
which had preceded the Revolution, and 
those which occurred in effecting it; cone 
sidering the principles which had been 
asserted on the union with Scotland, and 
which had been re-asserted on the union 
with Ireland; the question, he repeated 
it, was, whether the House would stand 
by that constitution, which had secured 
the most ample personal liberty to every 
individual who lived under it, or whether 
they would recur to that constitution 
under which their ancestors had lived 
previous to those disqualifications being 
enacted. Their Jordships lived in times 
in which nothing surprised him, He should 
not be surprised if a north-west passage 
were discovered to-morrow. He should 
not be surprised if the discovery of the 
longitude, that desideratum through so 
many ages, should immediately follow 
the former discovery; but if any thing 
could surprise him, he should be surprised 
at hearing that any man could sit in either 
House of parliament without taking the 
oaths which by Jaw were required. Such 
a proposition had, however been seriously 
maintained; but if any of their lordships 
should find among the votes of that even- 
ing the vote of any person received, who 
had not taken the necessary oaths, they 
ought to impeach him to-morrow for a 
dereliction of duty to themselves, and to 
the country. Treating this subject as a 
lawyer, he was aware that a noble lord 
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had said, that lawyers were disqualified | 
from being good politicians, and that po- 
liticians were often more accomplished 
Jawyers than lawyers accomplished politi- 
cians. Be this as it might, he would still 
continue to lay down to politicians what 
he conscientiously believed to be the law 
of the land—which was, that every man 
in the state owed allegiance to the king, 
as the acknowledged head of the state— 
to speak in the old language of the law, 
that both “ the spirituality and the laity ” 
owed him obedience. The language of the 
old statutes was in a similar tone; for ‘ the 
spirituality ’ was there subject to nobody, 
underGod, buthismajesty. Several writers 
upon law had maintained that when the | 
Roman Catholic religion was the religion 
of the country, the country had contained 
men, whose valour had been the admira- 
tion of the world, whose talents had ren- 
dered us glorious in the eyes of other na- 
tions, and whose virtues would have made 
them an ornament to the proudest era of 
either Greek or Roman story: he should 
be the last man in the world to contradict 
the truth of this statement; but he could 
not help asking, whether these illustrious 
characters, with all their prowess, virtues, 
and talent, did or could rescue their coun- 
trymen fromthe slavery|in which Catholic- 
ism had immersed them. The only answer 
which could be given to this question was, 
that they did not—that they could not, 
Lord Hale had said, that as the oath of 
allegiance, the act of homage, and the 
oath of fealty, which were all then in ex- 
istence, were not sufficient to remind men 
of their duty to their sovereign, which 
they forgot in their obedience to a reli- 
gion which established another superior 
to him, it was found requisite by exacting 
that paramount oath, the oath of supre- 
macy—to give? no; but to bring back 
and restore to the crown that power which 
had always belonged to it, by calling 
upon every subject to disclaim all obe- 
dience to the power of the pope. It was 
said that this advantage was derived from 
the policy of Henry 8th; he denied the 
truth of such a position, and maintained 
that it was owing to the old common law 
of the country, which in its technical 
phrase, asserted the king’s supremacy 
tn temporalibus ac spiritualibus. Lord 
Coke, in his treatise upon the laws of 
Edward 3rd recited a statute in which the 
bishop of Norwich was enjoined (and 
though he was specifically named, the 
statute was intended for all other bishops 
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to keep in remembrance his duty, that all 
his authority was derived from the com- 
mon law or customs of the land, or the 
statutes, and that he must not forget his 
obedience to the crown. That was the 
old principle of the law, and he should 
feel ashamed of himself if he could for 
one moment entertain a doubt upon its 
validity. God forbid that he should trench 
upon the right which in this free country 
every man had, to worship his God in his 
own way ! but there was a wide difference 
between the spirit of toleration, and con- 
ferring a civil right which went to render 
all the laws of their ancestors nugatory. 
Locke whose work upon this subject was 
and ought always to be looked up to, ex- 
empted the Roman Catholics from his 
system of toleration, though, in so doin 

he imputed opinions to them which, it ha 

been said, were so absurd that no man in 
his senses ever could be found to profess 
them. For his own part, he maintained | 
that all men who did not profess senti- 
ments hostile to the Protestant establish- 
ment ought to enjoy the utmost latitude 
of toleration which is consistent with the 
safety of the state; he therefore perfectly 
concurred with the distinguished writer 
who had said, that so long as the Roman 
Catholics deny the supremacy of the king 
so long ought the country to refuse them 
emancipation. A similar opinion had 
been expressed by lord Hardwicke. Lord 
Hardwicke clearly laid down the law, that 
this was a Protestant constitution, and 
that it was protected and guarded as such 
by the laws of the land. ‘Though it might 
appear unfit that he should enter into any 
religious discussions in theassembly which 
he was then addressing, he could not, 
after due reflection, consider it to be out 
of place to state to them very fully every 
ground on which the opinions he was 
then advocating were founded. He should 
therefore wish to impress upon the minds 
of their lordships, that it was an instruc- 
tive lesson, to preserve, not only the 
name, but the substance of the Protestant 
religion. Indifference to religion generally 
led to great temporal evils, and, if for no 
other reason, at least for this, ought the 
Protestant religion to be supported, that 
it would be always a barrier against op- 
pression, and a nursing mother to liberty 
and freedom. Ecclesiastical usurpation 
generally terminated in civil tyranny 
[Loud cries of hear, hear!]. He said 
hear too, for he wished their lordships to 
hear what he then said, as he should not . 
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long be able te address either that or any 
other assembly.—He repeated, that any 
admission of supremacy not within the 
realm, but out of the realm, was eccle- 
siastical usurpation, and precisely that 
against which it was the object of the law 
to provide. It was-that species of tyrann 

as well as usurpation which must termi- 
nate fatally for the liberties of the people. 
Such was the opinion of Locke, such of 
Paley. It had been said that by the act 
of union with Scotland, a church had been 
recognized and established which did not 
acknowledge the king as its head: he 
wished to know how this argument ap- 
plied to the case before them: the church 
of Scotland, it was true, did not acknow- 
ledge the king as its superior, but then, it 
did not, as the Catholics did, acknowledge 
another potentate, and that potentate a 
foreigner, its superior in its stead. Sup- 


posing, however, that their lordships had. 


on the union with Ireland planted the 
Roman Catholic religion there as the do- 
minant religion, they would only have to 
consider for a moment to be sensible how 
inconsistent such a proceeding would 
have been with the interests of this Pro- 
testant country, and the policy on which 
it had usually acted. The moment they 
had so planted it, what would have become 
of their allegiance, what of the securities 
which their ancestors had interwoven 
around the pillars of their church, and 
what of their own solemn pledges to sup- 
port the supremacy of that church ? When 
the concessions on the propriety or im- 
propriety of which they were then debat- 
ing, were first thought of, no man ever 
dreamt of granting them without the con- 
sent of the Protestant part of the com- 
munity, and without consulting what was 
due to their peace and happiness, and 
tranquillity. All that was great and il- 
‘lustrious in the country, all the venerable 
names on both sides of the House, had 
been engaged in devising securities for 
the Catholics, to give not to injure the 
establishment ; and yet was there any one 
of these securities that was at all satisfac- 
tory? Did he look at the Veto—he found 
it unsatisfactory. Did he look at the 
scheme of domestic nomination—that was 
as unsatisfactory as the furmer. They had 
the authority of Dr. Milner and of others, 
that such arrangements were unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete; so that for pros- 
pective arrangements not satisfactory to 
the community in whose behalf they were 
made, the whole state of the constitution 
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must be altered, a new system of laws 
formed, not to satisfy one part of the 
community, but to alienate another.— 
Looking therefore, at the Veto, the sys- 
tem of domestic nomination, and the 
other plans which had been proposed to 
parliament, considering how unsatisfac- 
tory they all were to all parties, recollect- 
ing that it was his duty as a privy coun- 
sellor and a Protestant to express his sen- 
timents humbly and sincerely to his sove- 
reign (to whom, however, he owed no 
allegiance, if he was not a Protestant), he 
could not help reminding their lordships, 
that they would do well to sooth and 
not to disturb the feelings which had been 
already excited during the course of these 
discussions. He must — and again 
press upon their attention the insufficienc 

of all the securities which had been offered, 
it was requisite to consider it, because, as 
the old legal maxim said, which was no 
less a maxim of common life than it was 
of law: ‘* What you have obtained with 
difficulty, you cannot retain without diffi- 
culty.” The privileges which the country 
had won by the revolution of 1688, were 
not gained with ease, were not the result 
of a slight struggle, but were long and 
arduously contested. Now that they were 
acquired, and that the value of the acqui- 
sition was perfectly recognised, it behoved 
their lordships carefully to abstain from 
any step which could bring them into the 
slightest danger. He by no means forgot 
the divine precept alluded to by the right 
reverend prelate, ** to do to others what 
we would they should do unto us;” but 
our constitution fulfilled that precept, in 
holding out its advantages to all who 
would acknowledge the supremacy of its 
institutions. The constitution, which en- 
sured privileges to us all, when it acknow- 
ledged the right of every man who ac- 
knowledged it to places of trust, power, 
and emolument, did not acknowledge the 
right of any man to them, who did not 
acknowledge its full authority. Before he 
quitted this part of the subject, he should 
wish their lordships to consider again the 
nature of the constitution: there were 
indeed some, who thought that a better 
might be devised, but it was needless for him 
to say thathe was not of their number. It 
was his firm persuasion, founded on every 
document and record respecting the con- 
stitution which had ever come under his 
notice—on every act of parliament res- 
pecting the constitution—on all commu- 
nications between the two Houses of 
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‘the constitution, that the laws which it 


while they continued to withhold all disa- 
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parliament and the sovereign respecting 


was now sought to repeal, had always been 
looked upon as the best security, not only 
for the civil and religious liberties of the 
church of England, but for the civil and 
religious liberties of every man dissenting 
from that church—that the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the one were best main- 
tained by the establishment, and the civil 
and religious liberties of the other by a 
toleration as free as the safety of the state 
would allow. Ifhe were a supporter of 
the Catholic claims, he should be sorry to 
use any argument in favour of them which 
was derived from the numbers of those 
who urged them. If their numbers were 
great, that was no argument to concede 
them if they were unfounded; if their 
numbers were small, no argument to re- 
fuse them if they were just. But, although 
he entertained the greatest respect for 
many members of the Roman Catholic 
religion, he must say that it was impossi- 
ble for him to know what might be the 
wishes or determination of the great mass 
of individuals of that persuasion, and that 


vowal of the tenets which they professed 
at the Revolution, and which were the 
grounds of the precautions that he had 
described, he could not consent even to 
enter into any consideration of the subject. 
He had looked upon this subject with all 
the anxiety which it demanded; and in 
his investigations had found that though 


certain canons, as adverse to the spirit of | 
religion as they were to the temper of 


the rights of their fellow subjects, danger- 
ous to the tranquillity of the state. When 
they would renounce those principles, he 
should be for conceding every possible 
boon to them, but now he most con- 
scientiously opposed every concession. 
He saw nothing to induce him to believe 
that the Roman Catholics were changed, 
and therefore never could give way to 
their pretensions or claims. 

Earl Grey, adverting to the remarks 
made by the noble and learned lord who 
had just spoken, on the mean opinion 
which he supposed some noble lords en- 
tertained of lawyers as politicians, while 
on the other hand they fancied them- 
selves great lawyers, begged leave to 
disclaim having, for one, ever held such 
unqualified and unjust sentiments towards 
a learned and liberal and enlightened pro- 
fession. He certainly had known lawyers, 
and he had seen some appearance of one 
of that description that night, who had had 
their views of the constitution so narrowed 
by their technical habits, that they came 
very disadvantageously to such a discus- 
sion as the one in which their a 
were then engaged. But this was far 
from being generally the case. On the 
contrary, it was impossible for him, in 
speaking on this topic, not to call to mind 
the character of a distinguished member 
of that profession, whose loss had been 
recently experienced by the country; a 
man of the best and most amiable quali- 
ties, whose knowledge of the constitution 
and of the law could be exceeded only by 
his enthusiastic love of liberty, and his 


the times, had been renounced by indivi- persevering and unbounded benevolence ; 
duals, they had not been renounced by | a man who, with some others of his pro- 
the church of Rome. Our ancestors had | fession, invariably applied his knowledge 
always connected together the idea of, in the support of civil and religious liberty. 
opery and slavery, and he could not, He disclaimed, therefore, treating the 
ook upon them without viewing them in | profession of the law with derision. He 
a similar light. He declared to their. im that he was not competent to con- 
lordships, that he never would have per- | tend questions of law with those who had 


severed in the line of conduct which he | 
had uniformly pursued in this subject, | 
had he notbeen conscientiously convinced 
that he should betray his duty to his so- 
vereign, who by law ought to be a Pro- 
testant, to the people who were Protest- 
ants, to the two Houses of Parliament 
who by law ought to be Protestants, were 
he not decidedly to oppose such motions 
as that made by the noble earl, unless the 
Catholics were, in the first instance, to 
declare and to prove that they had re- 
nounced those doctrines which rendered 
their admission to a full participation of 


devoted their whole lives to the study of 
them: and least of all, was he competent 
to contend on such subjects with the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
whose high qualifications, and whose au- 
thority as a lawyer, he was most ready to 
acknowledge. But, at the same time, it was 
his duty, in his humble sphere, in cases in 
which points of law mingled with other 
considerations, to discuss them with such 
lights as he possessed, although subject 
to the criticism of the noble and learned 
lord. .It was, therefore, that, with all 
due deference to the noble and learned 
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lord’s authority, he felt it incumbent 
on him to contest some of the points 
which the noble and learned lord had en- 
deavoured to establish in support of his 
opinions. On the present occasion, as on 
many other occasions, when this great and 
important subject had been agitated, the 
noble and learned lord had used an argu- 
ment, which, if it were once admitted, put 
an end to the whole question. The noble 
and learned lord had told their lordships, 
that the principle of the constitution was, 
that it was essentially and fundamentally 
Protestant, and that therefore every pro- 
position which encroached on that prin- 
ciple; and consequently the proposition 
before the House, was not only inex- 
pedient, but inadmissible. If this were 
true, there was an end to the question. 
But he humbly contended, and he would 
endeavour to prove, that that was not the 
construction which ought to be put on 
what the noble lord was pleased to term 
the Protestant establishment. It might 
be a question of great nicety to determine, 
which were, and which were not, the es- 
sential and fundamental laws of the con- 
stitution ; which were capable, and which 
were incapable of alteration. Into that 
discussion he would not then enter. But 
unquestionably it was fitting, when an 
alteration of the law was proposed, to see 
what tendency it might have with refer- 
ence to the system of government under 
which we lived; to see how far it mili- 
tated against the principles of our estab- 
lished institutions ; and {to oppose it in 
the first instance, if its character appeared 
to be obviously such as to affect the se- 
curities by which those institutions were 
surrounded. That such was the principle 
on which the noble and learned lord 
founded his arguments against his noble 
friend’s motion, he was willing to admit ; 
and on that principle he was ready to 
combat him. He (earl Grey) granted, 
that the constitution, as established at the 
Revolution, was essentially and fundamen- 
tally Protestant. He granted it—no man 
more willingly, no man felt more rever- 
ence and attachment for the religion 
which he professed, and no man would go 
farther than himself in making sacrifices 
for its support. But what was the mean- 
ing of the expression, that the constitution 
established at the Revolution was essen- 
tially and fundamentally Protestant? If 
he understood it, he took the meaning to 
be (and such was the definition of the 
noble and learned lord himself) that at 
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the Revolution, in order to secure the 
liberties of the people from a repetition of 
the attempts made upon them by a prince 
of the Catholic religion, it was provided 
that the monarch on the throne, and the 
members of the House of Lords and 
Commons, should be of the church of 
England, which church of England was 
established by law. This he understood 
to be the definition of the term in ques- 
tion ;—at least he could find no other in 
the great charters of the constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of 
Settlement. Admitting that, it would 
become necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the securities which were funda- 
mental and essential, and those which 
were collateral and subordinate. Of the 
latter class seemed to him to be those se- 
curities which the noble and learned lord 
appeared to be apprehensive the motion 
of his noble friend would, if agreed to, 
have the effect of giving up. If, how- 
ever, it could be shown that they were 
securities established, not at the Revolu- 
tion, but at periods previous and subse- 
uent to that event; if none of them were 
ound engrafted in those acts which form- 
ed the charter of our constitution; if it 
could be proved that they arose from 
particular circumstances and the exigen- 
cies of particular times, and were no 
longer necessary for the support of that 
constitution which all allowed to be fun- 
damentally andessentially Protestant; then 
the whole of the noble and learned Jord’s 
argument would fall to the ground ;_ and it 
would be evident that these collateral and 
subsidiary securities, being no longer re- 
uisite, might be separated from the fun- 
amental and essential securities without 
the least injury or danger to the consti- 
tution. The noble and learned lord 
said, that the constitution was funda- 
mentally and essentially Protestant. So 
said, he (earl Grey), and he said also, 
that the constitution was fundamentally 
and essentially a free constitution. The 
one was as clear and indisputable as the 
other. In order to secure that freedom, 
our ancestors, at the Revolution, took the 
securitics which they found already exist- 
ing, and interwove them with others, in 
the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement. 
And yet the noble and learned lord would 
certainly be one of the last men in that 
House to contend that those securities 
werc so fundamentally and essentially con- 
nected with our freedom as to be insepa- 
rable from it, and to be insusceptible of 
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alteration. What had been the practice 
in that respect? The principle of the 
Revolution being, that the government of 
the country was not only Protestant but 
free, nothing seemed so essential to the 
security of that freedom as the preserva- 
tion of purity in parliament. It was there- 
fore enacted, that no person holding an 
office under the Crown should have a seat 
in either House.—Need he tell their lord- 
ships, that in a few years afterwards that 
provision was repealed? It had also been 
enacted, in order the better to insure the 
responsibility of government, that, in all 
matters treated of in the privy council, 
the orders issued in consequence should 
be signed by those members of the privy 
council who consented to them. That 
= was repealed by the 4th of Anne. 
n like manner it was stated in the De- 
claration of Rights, and the Bill of Rights, 
that parliaments should be frequently 
held; and in a few years after the Revo- 
lution it was enacted, that the House of 
Commons should be triennially elected. 
Need he tell their lordships, that by the 
1st of George the Ist that act was repeal- 
ed (although one of those which, on the 
principle of the noble and learned lord, 
must be considered as a fundamental and 
essential security for liberty), on grounds 
which many at the time thought doubtful? 
He was of opinion, that at the time when 
the repeal took place, it was justified by 
necessity, although that necessity no 
longer operated for its continuance. All 
the securities for the freedom of the con- 
Stitution, which he had mentioned, were 
enacted by out ancestors at the time of 
the Revolution, and yet they had all been 
fearlessly repealed. The right of petition- 
ing was another right, firmly insisted on 
by our ancestors at the Revolution. But 
would the noble and learned lord say 
that that sacred right might not be, and 
in fact, had not been, at different times, 
the subject of modification? The noble 
and learned lord himself had not forborne 
to lay his unhallowed hands on several of 
those safeguards which our ancestors had 
thought necessary for the security of the 
liberty of the people ; and yet, Porsooth, 
when a claim was set up for justice and 
equal rights on the part of a large and va- 
luable class of his majesty’s subjects, the 
advocates for that claim were to be “ es- 
topped” (to use a legal phrase), on the 
ground that the subject had heen decided, 
ahd ‘set at rest for ever by our ancestors ! 
The noble and learned lord’s argument 
(VOL. XL.) 
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was wholly vain and nugatory, unless he 
could establish as a principle, that the laws 
which secured the liberties and privileges 
of the people might be tampered with and 
repealed at pleasure, but that whenever 
an extension of those liberties and privi- 
—_ was proposed, the laws, the repeal of 
which was necessary for that extension, . 
must be considered so sacred as to be ab- 
solutely intangible. What he asked was, 
—on what principle the securities in ques- 
tion were supposed to be necessary? The 
noble and learned lord had quoted lord 
Hardwicke, whose authority no man more 
highly respected than himself. He had 
not distinctly heard the passage quoted by 
the noble and learned lord, but as far as 
he could understand it, it seemed merely 
to imply, that it was our duty to maintain 
the Protestant establishment, by all the 
securities that were necessary for that pur- 
pose. Neither lord Hardwicke’s nor the 
noble and learned lord’s authority was 
necessary for the maintenance of that pro- 
position. He (earl Grey) would main- 
tain it as conscientiously, and would go as 
far in its assertion as any man. The 

uestion was, whether the securities under 

iscussion were necessary.— Were they so 
interwoven with the establishment, that 
they could not be disjoined from it with- 
out danger? That was the simple ques- 
tion—aye orno. He would endeavour to 
state the case fairly. The Protestant es- 
tablishment was fixed on its present basis 
at the Revolution. But as he had already 
stated, those minor securities, those laws 
of disqualification and exclusion, to which 
the-noble and learned lord thought the 
Catholics ought still to be subject, were 
not to be found in the Bill of Rights, or 
in the Act of Settlement, but were all en- 
acted either anteriorly or posteriorly to 
the Revolution. The first of the acts to 
which the noble ard learned lord had re- 
ferred, and by which the Catholics and 
other dissenters from the Protestant 
church were affected, was, the Corporation 
act, passed in the first year after the Re- 
storation. The object of that act was not 
the exclusion of the Catholics, who, at 
that period, had seats in parliament, and 
were favoured by the king on the throne ; 
but the exclusion of a different descrip- 
tion of persons, who had been supporters 
of Cromwell, and who had contributed to 
overturn the constitution. The next of 
those laws was the Test aet, passed in the 
25th of Charles 2nd. Undoubtedly that 
Lact was directed against the Catholics, 
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but chiefly against the duke of York, the 
presumptive heir to the Crown, and known 
to be of the Catholic religion. In the 
pe. song of the measure against that parti- 
cular and temporary danger, even Protes- 
tant dissenters concurred to their own 
immediate disadvantage. Then came the 
30th of Charles 2nd, which was the act 
-by which Catholics were excluded from 
seats in either House of parliament. The 
noble and learned lord had declared, that 
-he should not be more surprised to hear 
of the discovery of a north-west passage 
or of the longitude, than he was to hear 
certain doctrines which had been advanced 
in that House. But it was with the most 
unaffected surprise, that he (earl Grey) 
had heard the noble and learned lord, a 
profound lawyer, deeply read in the his- 
tory of his own country, assert that the 
act of the 30th of Charles 2nd was the re- 
sult of the deliberate wisdom and prospec- 
tive caution of our ancestors, exercised 
for the purpose of guarding the Protes- 
tant constitution from the dangers by 
which it was menaced. Need he trouble 
their lordships—was it necessary for him 
to remind them of the history of the act 
of the 30th of Charles 2nd? It was no- 
torious that that act had its origin, and 
was justified, pressed and carried, in con- 
sequence of the apprehensions excited by 
the plots of Oates and Bedloe; in the ex- 
istence of which no man at the present 
day believed. Under great public “gt 
tion, excited by the invention of those 
pom. that act which the noble and learned 
ord described as emanating from the deli- 
berate wisdom and prospective caution 
of parliament; and as being one of the 
fundamental and essential securities of the 
Protestant constitution was passed, for 
the purpose of excluding one class of his 
majesty’s subjects from the rights and 
privileges which they had until*that pe- 
riod enjoyed. Such were the laws passed 
previous to the Revolution—all of them, 
as he trusted he had sufficiently shown, 
founded on particular circumstances which 
no longer existed; and the last of them, 
prompted by the unfounded apprehension 
arising from a forged plot, contrived for 
the diabolical purpose of operating on the 
fears of the nation to the prejudice of one 
class of the community. It was true that 
our ancestors in the settlement of their li- 
berties, after the expulsion of James, re- 
tained those laws, and that they. after- 
wards added others of a more severe na- 
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ssed, he believed in the 7th or 8th of 
illiam, depriving the Catholics of the 
right of voting at the election of members 
of the House of Commons. In the first 
of George the Ist, another act was passed 
disqualifying Catholics from holding of- 
fices and places of trust, civil or military. 
But let their lordships look at the causes 
which induced our ancestors at the Revo- 
lution to continue the acts of severity then 
in force against the Catholics, and after- 
wards to add others of a still harsher cha- 
racter. The causes were evidently these : 
—The king, who had been recently ex- 
elled, was a prince professing the Catho- 
ic religion. His attachment to his reli- 
gion had occasioned that invasion of the 
rights of the people, which had ended in 
his expulsion. He had taken refuge with, 
and received the assistance of the greatest 
Catholic sovereign in Europe. e was 
supported by a number of partizans in this 
country, of whom, although many were 
not Catholics, yet the larger proportion 
were so. Our ancestors, wisely deviating 
as little as possible from the principle of 
hereditary succession, had established the 
succession in the line of the exiled mo- 
narch’s daughters, the last of whom, dur- 
ing the period of her declining health, 
was wurerter of cherishing a desire to 
restore her father. Added to that, was 
the belief entertained by the great men 
by whom the Revolution was effected, of 
the deceitful character of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and of the abhorrent nature of 
these tenets, which in the present day the 
Catholics universally disclaimed. In all 
those circumstances and considerations, 
their lordships would see the cause of laws 
so contrary to the spirit which produced 
the Revolution. It was to charge the 
Revolution unjustly—to paint it in black 
and odious colours, to tell their lordships 
that exclusion was a part of the principle 
on which that proceeding was founded, 
instead of putting the exclusion on the 
true ground—its applicability to circum- 
stances and necessities. He would ask 
their lordships, if one particle of the dan- 
ger, which was the foundation of the laws 
that he had enumerated, now existed ? 
There was no longer a Pretender to the 
throne. The family of that unhappy mo- 
narch, who paid so dearly, yet so justly, 
for the invasion of the rights of the peo- 
ple, was extinct. The laws, therefore, 
passed for the security of the Protestant 
succession were no longer requisite. If 


ture. After the Revolution, a law was every one of them was repealed, he would 
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ask the noble and learned lord himself, 
whether he thought that would a single 
jot endanger the succession of the next 

eir tothe thtone? The necessity for 
those laws no longer existing, the policy 
which induced our ancestors to pass them, 
when they were necessary, could no longer 
be urged for their continuance; but the 
policy which induced our ancestors to de- 
clare that the English was a free consti- 
tution, required that freedom should be 
extended to the Catholics, now that no 
cause remained for withholding it. The 
history of some of the laws which had 
been passed against the Catholics, afforded 
the strongest evidence that they were not 
the result of the sound and deliberate wis- 
dom described by the noble and learned 
lord.—He would not enumerate them; 
but he would just mention the circum- 
stances in which one of the most severe 
description, passed in 1669, but since 
happily repealed, originated. That law 
prevented Catholics from taking property 
either by devise or purchase. It imposed 
severe penalties on the Catholics for seve- 
ral offences which it created, and even on 
the Catholic priesthood for celebrating 
mass. What did bishop Burnet say of 
the manner in which that law was passed ? 
4« Those,” he observed, “‘ who brought the 
bill into the House of Commons, hoped 
the court would oppose it; the court, 
however, depending on the hostility of 
the Lords, acceded to it.—When the pro- 
jectors of the measure saw their mistake, 
they wished to stifle it, and they loaded 
it with unreasonable clauses, in the hope 
that the Lords would not agree to it. 
The bill, however, passed the Lords, with- 
out amendment, their lordships being 
piqued at the conduct of the Commons.” 
So it was with the Test act ; of which Mr. 
Burke, in his Address to his Constituents, 
said, *‘ that it was loaded with a double 
injustice, for that both parties, like jug- 
glers with their cups and balls, had made 
sport in it of the fortunes, lives, and liber- 
ties of their fellow-subjects.’ He men- 
tioned those things to undeceive their 
lordships with respect to the character of 
deliberate political wisdom ascribed by 
the noble and learned lord to those mea- 
sures. He now came to consider the 
character of what took place after the Re- 
volution. The measures then adopted were 
suggested, first, by the supposed connexion 
of the Roman Catholic religion with an 
attachment to a family claiming the 
throne; secondly, by the belief that the 
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bem tenets of that religion were 
ostile, not only to all governments, but 
to all existing society, and therefore 
ought not tobe tolerated. Those motives 
were no longer in being. As there was 
no political attachment on the part of 
the Catholics to dread—all jealousy and 
suspicion on that subject being for ever 
laid asleep—in justice, those laws which 
were applicable to a different state of 
things should cease also. The noble and 
learned lord had in the course of his 
argument quoted Mr. Locke. The noble 
and learned lord’s mis-representation of 
the sentiments of Locke, as well as that 
of a right rev. prelate, had been, on a 
former occasion, so completely answered 
by a-learned lord, who, in his opinion, 
— did the greatest honour to himself 
by the benevolent enthusiasm which he 
manifested on this subject, that he was 
almost afraid to make any farther remarks 
upon it. Yet he could not forbear from 
hazarding a few observations. The noble 
and learned lord had quoted Locke in 
support of his argument. He would ask 
the noble and learned lord, when ke cited 
Locke in support of the principle of 
exclusion for the defence of our religious 
establishments, whether he was prepared 
to adopt the whole of Locke’s opinions 
(which the nob& and learned lord said he 
had studied with so much care in the 
early periods of that career, which had 
raised him to that elevated station for 
which his profound legal knowledge se 
eminently qualified him) on the subject of 
those establishments? If the noble and 
learned lord answered in the affirmative, 
he should like to appeal to the right 
reverend bench, so fully occupied on the 
present occasion, to join he feared in op- 
position to his noble friend’s motion, 
whether it would concur with the noble 
and learned lord in thatagreement ? He 
would next ask the noble and learned lord, 
when he cited Locke on the subject of 
the exclusion of the Catholics, whether 
he was prepared to adopt all Locke’s opi- 
nions with respect to the character of the 
Catholic religion? Did the noble lord 
believe, as Locke and Somers and all the 
great men of the Revolution believed at 
that period, that at the present day the 
Catholics maintained, that faith ought not 
to be kept with heretics—that princes 
excommunicated by the Pope forfeited 
their thrones—that the Pope had a right 
to discharge from their allegiance to their 


sovereign all adherents to the Catholic 
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religion ; and that heing so discharged, 
subjects had a right to murder their 
sovereign—and finally, did the noble and 
learned lord hold, not only that the Cha- 
tholic religion ought not to be tolerated, 
but that the profession of it was a crime 
which ought to be punished? The noble 
and learned lord would probably reply, 
that he would not go such lengths—that 
he was not prepared to throw out such 
monstrous imputations on the Catholics. 
** But then,”? said the noble and learned 
lord, ** I have not heard these doctrines 
disclaimed by any Catholic authority.” 


What disclaimer would the noble and— 


learned lord have? Had they not been 
disclaimed by the Catholics in the oaths 
which they had taken? Had they not 
been disclaimed in the expositions of the 
proce Catholic universities, and of the 
ighest dignitaries of the Catholic church ? 
Could the opinion expressed by Locke be 
maintained as anauthority balancing, and 
more than balancingall those authorities ? 
On the contrary, was it not evident that 
as Locke advocated generally the most 
extensive spirit of toleration, deprecating 
all interference between God and man, 
and merely stating the case of the Catho- 
lics as an exception, the grounds having 
disappeared on which that exception was 
founded, the exception must follow them ; 
and a recurrence take place to that great 
original principle of toleration which 
would place Locke among the warmest 
friends of the proposed measure? It 
was curious to observe the spirit in which 
the noble and learned lord who had so 
deeply studied the works of Locke thought 
proper to expound them. In the bill of 
rights and the act of settlement, the 
noble and learned lord could find nothin 
favourable, although in the acts prior ve 
subsequent to them, he had discovered 
much that was hostile to liberty. So in 
Locke the noble lord said nothing about 
that general principle of toleration which 
tended to the success of the motion be- 
fore their lordships; but he emphatically 
dwelt on that exception to the general 
rule by which he hoped to establish the 
continuance of the exclusive system. He 
(earl Grey) had heard that when the 
question of the slave trade was discussed 
in parliament the noble and learned lord 
bet found in Locke’s Treatise on the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina, passages 
which gave a colour of expediency to that 
inhuman practice, which, in spite of the 


noble and learned lord’s efforts for its pre- 
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servation, had happily been abolished. 
Such was the spirit in which the noble 
and learned lord read the works of Locke! 
Others who read him in a different spirit 
found in him the friend of justice, of 
benevolence, of freedom. he noble 
and learned lord, on the contrary, read 
him with a very opposite purpose. He 
read him to endeavour to discover one 
speck of error, one doubtful passage, 
which might be turned in favour of in- 
tolerance. This the noble and learned lord 
seized with avidity, and applied it to pur- 
pews such as that which he at present 
adinview. Something remained tobe said 
on the question of supremacy .—The noble 
and learned lord thought it impossible to 
make a distinction between spiritual and 
temporal supremacy. And yet in one 
part of his speech he himself made the 
distinction, when he indignantly rejected 
the opinion that it originated with Henry 
8th, and declared that it grew out of the 
common law of the country. It must 
then have grown under a Catholic govern- 
ment and under Catholic ancestors. It 
was not true, therefore, that Catholics 
did not consider a distinction between 
their spiritual and their temporal head as 
compatible with their duties as good sub- 
jects. ‘ But,” said the noble and learned 
ord, *“ how are they to be separated ?”” 
Why, the noble and learned lord himself 
had been a party to a separation of the 
two authorities. In the oath prescribed 
in 1795, a distinction was made between 
the civil obedience due by the Catholics 
to their sovereign, and the temporal obe- 
dience due to the head of their church, 
If the noble and learned lord’s argument 
held on that part of the subject, it would 
apply with equal and greater force to the 
subjects of Catholic governments. In 
Catholicgovernments, the Catholic church 
being the established religion, and the 
Pope being acknowledged the head of 
that church, contentions were more likely 
to arise in the distribution of honours and 
emoluments. Accordingly, in former days, 
the Pope frequently endeavoured to ex- 
tend his temporal authority in the domi- 
nions ofthe emperor of Germany, the king 
of France and the king of England. But no 
one had ever heard of such effects from the 
divided allegiance of the subjects of those 
monarchs as were supposed by the noble 
and learned lord. Had the Pope at present, 
or had he fora long time, in Austria or in 
France, such authority derived from his 
spiritual power, as in the slightest degree 
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weakened the allegiance to their sovereigns 
of the subjects of those states? Had the 
subjects of this country, even at the 
time when the papal power was in its 
meridian, ever obeyed its mandates to 
the disregard of their duty to their sove- 
reign? When Edward Ist was proceed- 
ing with his expedition to Scotland, he 
was required by the Pope to refer his 
cause to the see of Rome. This he 
disdained to do; and, when he laid be- 
fore the barons of the realm, an account 
of the course he had pursued, they ap- 
plauded his conduct, and declared that it 
was against the dignity of the Crown of 
Ragland, against its liberty and laws, to 
suffer the interference of a foreign power 
with the internal policy of the kingdom 
Neither,” said emphatically, do 
we, nor will we, nor can we, nor ought we, 
to admit such an interference—and, if 
even the prince was desirous that we 
should bow to it, we feel, as freemen, 
that we ought, in that case, to oppose 
his will.’—Here civil obedience was di- 
vided from that of spiritual—and, he 
conceived, that this portion of English 
history completely refuted the argument 
of the noble and learned lord. It was af- 
terwards notified to Edward Ist that the 
emperor of Germany and the king of 
France admitted the right of the Pope to 
decide the point at issue on which Ed- 
ward declared, that if the emperor of 
Germany and the king of France both 
took part with Rome,he would defy them, 
and would resort to arms against the Pope 
in defence of the rights of his Crown and 
the liberties of his people. A pretty 
good proof of his reliance on their pre- 
erence of their temporal over their spi- 
ritual allegiance. In subsequent reigns, 
frequent instances occured of acts limit- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Pope, to which 
the people never objected. In Edward 
3rd_ there was the statute of provisals. 
In Richard 2nd, statutes of premunire were 
enacted, tending directly to abridge the 
power of the Pope. In Henry 5th, Henry 
6th, and in all the times down to the Re- 
formation, examples were afforded, not 
only of Catholic subjects, but of prelates 
of that communion, assisting their sove- 
reign in his disputes with the see of Rome. 
And yet, with all those facts before him, 
the noble and learned lord talked of the 
impracticability of separating the two 
kinds of allegiance, and maintained that 
a Catholic could not subscribe to the spi- 
ritual supremacy of the Pope, without 
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acknowledging his right to interfere in 
civil affairs ! This was an argument wholly 
untenable. It was contrary to all his- 
tory—to all experience. It was contrary 


to the doctrines of the Catholics—to their ~ 


professions—to their conduct. It was de- 
nied by that ardent and zealous loyalty so 
frequently manifested by the Catholics, 
and which afforded a complete and splen- 
did refutation of all that had been urged 
by the noble and learned lord, In what 

riod of our history did the noble and 
earned lord find the materials on which 
he founded his opinion? During the 
reigns to which he had referred, and 
down to the Reformation, there was no 
disposition to yield that kind of spiritual 
obedience to the Pope which the noble 
and learned lord thought destructive 
of allegiance to the king. Looking back 
to that period which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Reformation, and when it 
might be supposed the Catholics were 
most liable to impressions of hostility to 
a Protestant establishment, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, he believed there existed no 
grounds for asserting that the Catholics 
in general were unfavourable to the title 
of that queen; disputed as it was by the 
pope, who levelled at it all the thunders 
of the vatican. Whatever might have 
been the dangers of her reign, those 
dangers were not aggravated by the dis- 
affection of the Catholics; and though 
the most Catholic monarch of Europe was 
her enemy, and threatened, with what 
was called the invincible armada, her do- 
mirions with invasion, the Catholic pro- 
portion of her subjects were not back- 
ward in manifesting proofs of their loyalty 
and attachment, and in defending the 
kingdom against the menaces of a foreign, 
though a popish enemy. They attempted 
not to recover what they had lost, nor to 
revenge the injuries they had suffered— 
their faith and loyalty remained unshaken, 
and from a noble sense of duty they sup- 
ported a government which they knew 
was inimical to them, because it was the 
government of their country. Inthe reign 
of Charles the Ist, when public discon- 
tent, originating in the misconduct of 
that monarch, had divided the kingdaom— 
when some of the most virtuous and dis- 
tinguished characters were compelled to 
place themselves in opposition to the 
Crown, yet it never was considered that 
the dangers of that period were increased 
by Catholic disloyalty. In subsequent 
times, when the danger arose from the 
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——- of a popish successor to the 
fone, the restrictions against that bod 

were first carried into effect : but it would, 
indeed, be most unjust if those laws, which 
peculiar circumstances of a temporary 
operation alone justified, should be con- 
tinued long after the cause whence they 
originated had ceased, and if the Revolu- 
tion, founded as it was on the most en- 
larged principles of civil and religious 
freedom, should be now considered as the 
basis of a system of exclusion which would 
ne it. The noble and learned Jord 
had next proceeded to the articles of the 
union with Scotland, which, he observed, 
stipulated that the Protestant religion was 
to be established as the religion of the 
state. This, he admitted—but when the 
noble and learned lord went on to cite 
the union with Ireland in support of his 
argument, he (earl Grey) confessed his 
astonishment.—It had been asserted by 
the noble and learned lord that the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland had 
for ever put an end to concessions to the 
Catholics. That compact had, no doubt, 
guaranteed the security of the Protestant 
church as by law established. But in 
what part of its articles was to be found 
one word of a permanent exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from all the privileges 
of the constitution ? If he had read those 
articles rightly, he found them to suggest 
a very different interpretation. To his 
understanding it appeared, from their very 
context, that the ministers of the Crown 
who had carried that legislative measure 
into effect, and who felt the pressure of 
temporary obstacles to their views, had, 
at that time, contemplated the adoption 
of those very measures for which, after 
nineteen years, his noble friend and him- 
self were contending; measures, the ex- 
pectation of which had induced the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland to give their support tu 
the extinction of that parliament whose 
corruptions deserved no better fate. Was 
there a man who heard him, particularly 
after what had passed, on the discussion 
of that question in another place, that 
could doubt that if the Irish parliament 
had continued in independent existence, 
the relief now sought for by the Catholics 
would not have been long since granted. 
But what said the fourth article of that 
union, which, according to the assertion 
of the noble and learned lord, had for 
ever set at rest the question of Catholic 
discussion? It provided that every peer 
of parligment, and.every member of the 
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House of Commons, should take certain’ 
oaths and subscribe to certain declara- 
tions, until when?—until parliament should 
otherwise provide. So fr then from the 
compact of the union being on this point, 
as the noble and learned lord assumed, 
fundamental and inviolable, and debarring 
parliament from any examination of the 
policy of continuing the obnoxious re- 
Strictions in question, those restrictions 
were expressly held out as a subject on 
which future provision was likely to be 
made. It was well known that ministers 
had, in fact, farther measures in contem- 
plation, but not being able to carry them, 
although they had given a pledge at the 
period of the union that they should be 
effected, they found it necessary to retire 
from office, when it appeared impossible 
for them to redeem their promise. The 
noble and learned lord, and the learned 
prelates who opposed the motion of his 
noble friend, justified the exclusion of 
the Catholics as a denial, not of toleration 
but of power. What was meant by that 
distinction? Had they not assumed that 
the consequence of granting those con- 
cessions would be at once to place that 
body in possession of all the offices of 
civil and military trust? When, there- 
fore, it was argued that danger arose 
from such a result, it was the duty of 
those who advocated the claims to * ho 
that, even if danger existed, it was not 
likely, from the nature of circumstances, 
to be so formidable as to justify the con- 
tinuance of a system of exclusion from 
which much greater dangers were to be 
apprehended. In that view of the ques- 
tion, he contended, that under the most 
favourable circumstances to the Catholics, 
few of that persuasion could obtain such 
offices. Supposing a king of the country 
so insensible to his duties to his country 
—forgetful of his attachment to the con- 
stitution and the Protestant succession, as 
to dispense all his favours on the Catho- 
lics, he still could only do so to a very 
limited amount. Before then, we could 
suppose the existence of such an excess 
of Catholics as would be hostile to the 
security of the Protestant establishment, 
we must assume the concurrence of three 
circumstances most unlikely, namely, 
such an increase of numbers in the 
Catholics, compared with the Protestants, 
as was not to be calculated on—a Protes- 
tant king exclusively attached to the Ca- 
tholics ; and that king free from the con- 
trol of a Protestant parliament. Three 
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more untenable propositions could not 
well be imagined. It was not, however, 
just to say that power was the object of 
the Catholics. What they sought was 
eligibility to offices of civil trust. That 
eligibility was a civil right, of which no 
subject should be debarred, without show- 
ing that a great danger was likely to 
accrue to the state from his enjoyment of 
it. To deprive him, on grounds short of 
public danger, of that eligibility, which 
was the distinction of a free government, 
and more emphatically of the English go- 
vernment, was to do him a great injustice. 
It must, like every other privilege, be 
subservient to the general interests of the 
state, to be regulated and restrained by a 
paramount necessity; but no man could 
contend, that the capacity of rising to the 
highest office of the state, which belonged 
tothe humblest man in the kingdom, as 
well as to the proudest of their lordships, 


“was not a capacity of great and enviable 


importance, and of which no class of the 
subjects of the realm should be deprived, 
but on the clearest proofs of danger to 
the public safety from the possession. But 
reverting to the question of an extension 
of power to the Catholics, that had been 
given them already. Power had been 
conferred on them when they obtained 
the elective franchise—when they were 
enabled to enjoy property—to embark in 
all the pursuits of trade and 
commerce—when they were allowed to 
employ their talents in war, and to extend 
the influence which all those sources of 
pores could not fail to produce. But 

aving given them that power, why stop 
now on a principle of exclusion; having 
given the Catholics all those efficient 
means of influence, why convert them 
into a separate class, likely to view with 
jealousy and alienation that constitution, 
from which they were excluded? For 
his part, he never could reflect on such in- 
consistency, without being struck with its 
impolicy and danger. Instead of uphold- 
ing a community of interests, and binding 
the people of the empire in the bonds of 
conciliation, the effect of these restrictions 
was, to excite divisions and irritation, sure 
to be more inveterate when the public 
exigency should require the unanimous 
co-operation of every description of the 
people; and yet that was the system to 
which the noble and learned lord looked 
as the main and essential security of the 
Protestant establishment. There remain- 


ed another part of the subject, on which 
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he was anxious to offer a few observations. 
In voting for the proposition of his noble 
friend, he was prepared to go into a com- 
mittee, with the undisguised intention of 
affording to the Roman Catholics nothing 
lessthan completerelief. If, however, other 
noble lords felt that while they did not go 
to that extent, there were other measures 
of relief that they were disposed to con- 
cede, they must vote for the committee. 
—And here he must do the noble earl the 
justice to say. that though he conscien- 
tiously opposed those concessions on 
former occasions, he did so with peculiar 
moderation and liberality. That noble 
earl did not impute to the Catholics opi- 
nions of any immoral nature—he did not 
suppose them to hold doctrines incom- 
patible with their loyalty to the state. 
The belief in transubstantiation, in the 
invocation of saints, and in the sacrifice of 
the mass, was disallowed by that noble earl, 
as a ground of disqualification. If so, why 
then continue declarations against those 
articles of faith on the Statute book? 
They were not connected with the su- 
premacy of the pope, inasmuch as the 

were also the doctrines of the Greek and 
Russian churches. Why call upon any 
member of either House of Parliament, 
before he took his seat, to subscribe 
to such declarations, on subjects, of which 
many who subscribed could have little in- 
formation ; at the same time, that sucha 
course went gratuitously to insult and 
degrade the belief of those who considered 
such subjects with religious reverence? 
Surely they might go into a committee to 
redeem the Statute book from such a 
stain, to relieve their own consciences, and 
the consciences of others, from the prac- 
tice of subscribing to such unnecessary 
and degrading declarations. Had they 
examined the sacrifice of the mass, and 
the invocation of saints so accurately, as 
to be enabled to swear, however errone- 
ous they might be, that they were also 
superstitious and idolatrous? He was 
also prepared for a revision of the oath of 
supremacy, but in the committee it could 
be investigated whether the terms of the 
oath (and, after all, an oath, it would be 
recollected, was the only security the ex- 
clusion possessed for its continuance) 
could not be so arranged as to yield se- 
curity to the Protestant, and satisfaction 
to the Catholics. The noble lord who 
spoke from the cross bench, and who had 
on former occasions declared himself hos- 
tile to farther concession, had that night 
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expressed himself favourable to the claims 
of the Catholics, although at present he 
was withheld from giving his support to 
them by the intemperate language of Dr. 
Milner.—When called to legislate on the 
condition and claims of the Catholics, he 
(earl Grey) must protest against the in- 
troduction of any opinions of Dr. Milner, 
or of having that subject discussed on 
grounds of reference to those opinions. If, 
however, the securities oon in 1807, 
were proposed, as Dr. Milner was re- 
ported by the noble lord to have stated, 
from a malignant spirit, the proposition 
of those securities proceeded from Dr. 
Milner himself. That gentleman might 
have changed his opinions since, although 
he could not attribute such change to any 
good motive. But instead of the intem- 
perate language of any man being an ar- 
gument of delay, it was, in his mind, an 
argument for dispatch. Did any man be- 
lieve, that if when that question ten years 
ago was first discussed, and those securi- 
ties were proposed by the Irish bishops 
— here he might be allowed to say that 

r. Milner was no longer their agent), 
concession might not have been made 
with the fullest security. Delay produced 
irritation, and that irritation, which was 
the natural result of disappointment, was 
sure to add to every postponement new 
and aggravated difficulties. Every thing 
was now favourable for the inquiry. It 
was a season of profound peace, in which 
it was the duty of parliament to repair 
the breaches which time or misrule 
had made in the fabric of the state. 
But without diminishing the hope of its 
continuance, were there not in the state 
of human passions, and in the relation 
in which we stood, as to our two 
great rivals, America and France, many 
things to forbid the expectation of its 
being perpetual ? When we looked at 
America, we beheld a country rapidly 
advancing into all the strength and vigour 
of maturity—with a navy increasing in 
amount and character—propelled into 
activity by a century, in consequence of 
the impolitic conduct of this country—in 
time of peace taking up new positions, 
from which in war she was enabled to 
threaten our trade, and weaken the se- 
curity of our colonial possessions ; while 
Great Britain, notwithstanding all the 
sacrifices she had made for the security 
of the states of Europe, had neither the 
interest nor power to prevent it. If we 


looked: to’ France, we beheld a country 
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annually advancing to the realization of 
all those resources which were the fruits 
of wise institutions and an enlightened 
government, blessed in a variety of means 
from the fertility of climate, and her com- 
parative exemption from debt,—her soil 
cultivated by a manly and contented 
peasantry—her population enterprising 
and impetuous, improving in all those 
habits which gave vigour and energy to 
natural resources. In such a state of 
things, it was impossible not to reflect on 
what the feelings of opposition and the 
spirit of revenge might in a few years 
produce. A calm and temperate policy 
would, no doubt, do much in averting any 
prospect of hostility, but no statesman 
could look to a very distant period with- 
out providing for such an issue. If he 
turned his view to our own condition, he 
saw our immense debt, our load of taxation 
unequal to the payment of the interest of 
that debt, and still impossible, though 
great the pressure on the industry and 
wants ef the country, to be in any ade- 
quate degree alleviated. If he looked at 
the state of our circulation, he beheld 
that very same condition of things which 
when it existed in France, that country 
was uniformly asserted to be either bank- 
rupt, or on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
had to consider that for the first time in 
our histery, our paper currency was 
acknowledged by parliament to be depre- 
ciated—that in place of the ancient 
standard of value, we were proceeding to 
find a remedy in an untried speculation— 
hazardous because untried—and for the 
cessation of which we had no better 
security than what had been so often 
found inefficient in procuring our return 
from a paper to a metallic circulation. 
With all these considerations menacing 
our security, was Ireland to be left a con- 
tinued prey to that system of proscrip- 
tion from whence in former exigencies 
so much of danger and alarm had been 
felt throughout the empire? Was it an 

thing less than madness to suffer suc 

dangers to accumulate, and not, when the 
opportunity presented itself, to take the 
certain means to allay present discontent 
and provide future security. He knew 
that the morbid state of that country, the 
fatal effect of a long space of misgovern- 
ment, could not be remedied by any one 
measure, but could be accomplished onl 

by a long perseverance in soothing, mil 

and conciliatory principles of policy : and 


he conjured their lordships as they wished 
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to retain the position their country held 
in the world, to commence that night the 
salutary work of conciliation and peace, 
by giving their assent to the proposition 
of his noble friend. 
The Earl of Liverpool observed, it was 
evident that the friends of the Catholics 
now claimed for them free admission into 
all offices of state and trust, in the same 
degree that the Protestants enjoyed those 
privileges. If there were any subjects of 
minor importance in the contemplation of 
any of their lordships, on which conces- 
sion was to be granted, any separate and 
specific remedies for particular grievances, 
it was open for those noble lords to bring 
them before the House ; and it might be- 
come the House to entertain the discus- 
sion. But he was persuaded that their 
lordships were not to be deluded. The 
main objects of the Catholics were to be 
allowed to sit in parliament, in the privy 
council, and to be eligible to the great 
offices of the state. If there existed any 
doubt as to that point, it was only neces- 
sary to review what passed in 1813 on 
this question. The moment that the mo- 
tion of a noble baron, who then sat in the 
other House of Parliament, was carried, 
for introducing into the bill then before 
that House a clause, excluding Catholics 
from parliament and the privy council, 
the bill was altogether withdrawn, even 
by its supporters, from the fuller consider- 
ation of the legislature. Was he not 
therefore justified in maintaining that the 
object of the Catholics was the extensive 
one which he had described ? He agreed 
with his noble and learned friend that the 
principle of the constitution as established 
in 1668, was essentially Protestant. He 
would not follow the noble earl in discuss- 
ing the specific reasons for each separate 
act of legislature, but he contended that 
the governing principle at the Revolution 
was to secure and strengthen the con- 
nexions between the establishments of 
church and state. In determining on that 
their lordships’ ancestors had 
abided by the striking lessons of expe- 
rience in their own history. They had 
twice seen the constitution subverted, by 
severing the interests of the state from 
the church. The country had at that 
time the experience of two great convul- 
sions ; one in which the Puritans had 
overturned at once the monarchy and the 
church ; the other at a subsequent period, 
church, and completely subverted his 
as” 


own throne by means of the doctrines and 

ractice of Popery. With those exam- 
ples before their eyes, our ancestors had 
wisely adopted the principle, that the con- 
nexion of a church and a limited mo- 
narchy was absolutely essential to the 
existence of civil liberty and of constitu- 
tional government; and in deciding the 

uestion that the king must be Protestant, 
they had also decided that the govern- 
ment must be Protestant likewise. Upon 
what principle, he would ask, could it be 
argued, that it was necessary to maintain 
the Protestant character of the Crown, 
and yet that it was a matter of indifference 
what advisers the Crown should have? 
The noble lord had asked at what point 
our concessions should stop? Certainly 
this would be a fair question, if the busi- 
ness was one pr of degree or expe- 
diency ; but as he (lord Liverpool) under- 
stood it, it was a question of principle, 
whether the government, as by law esta- 
blished, could be otherwise than Pro- 
testant ? Suppose the claims of the Catho- 
lics and of Ht dissenters were granted to 
the fullest extent; suppose a general 
establishment of equal rights; and that 
peers, commoners, privy-counsellors, and 
judges, were of any or all religions; if 
under such circumstances a king should 
happen to be conscientiously Catholic, 
would such a parliament or council, or 
ought it to show any anxiety to enforce 
against the sovereign those laws which 
absolved the people from their allegiance 


' to a Catholic ruler? Could they or ought 


they in strict duty and consistency to 
advise the dethronement of a monarch, 
because he was a dissenter like many of 
themselves? Was it fit then that the ad- 
visers of the Crown should. be Catholics ? 
When the very acts of parliament that 
adopted and enforced the hereditary prin- 
ciple, had directed that even that prin- 
ciple should be broken through rather 
than the king should be a Catholic, how 
could it be said that the law contemplated 
or allowed Catholic advisers ? It was said, 
indeed, that the times were changed, and 
that the exclusive principle, however use- 
ful formerly, was no longer requisite: but 
who was so profoundly versed in the signs 
of the times as to predict positively what 
would or would not happen after a long 
lapse of years? He would ask, whether 
80 or even 20 years beforehand, any one 
could have been bold enough, or sagacious 
enough to foretell the overthrow of a long- 
established monarchy by the Puritans? 
(2 F) 
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whether at the restoration of Charles 2nd, 
any one could have foreseen the over- 
throw of James in consequence of his 


-adherence to Popery? It was from obser- 


vation of these two events that our an- 
cestors had laid down those principles by 
which the country had enjoyed more civil 
liberty and happiness than any other 
country on the face of the globe. Still if 
these principles were in themselves un- 
just, he should be the last person to desire 
their preservation, but he must confess 
that he saw nothing unjust in them. If one 
party should give a qualified, another an 
unqualified allegiance to the sovereign, 
there was no injustice in preferring the 
second to the first. Those who offered to 
the state a qualified allegiance only, did 
not bring the same claims for civil rights, 
as those who offered a whole and unquali- 
fied allegiance. The Roman Catholic not 
only brought a qualified allegiance, but 
differed from other dissenters in this, 
that he not only questioned the king’s 
supremacy, but acknowledged a foreign 
one. All who dissented from the go- 
vernment in church and state, placed 
themselves in a_ state of exclusion, 
with this distinction, that with the mass 
of dissenters, there was merely a negation 
of the supreme power of the Crown in 
ecclesiastical matters; with Catholics 
there was the acknowledgment of a su- 
premacy above that of the monarch. It, 
therefore, the Catholic came and asked 
for equal rights, there was no unfairness 
in to him, ‘ You do not come on 
equal conditions with the Protestant sub- 
jects ofthe realm.” The Quakers, a body 
equally exemplary for their moral demea- 
nour and loyal sentiments, the non-jurors 
of a preceding reign, a class of conscien- 
tious and pious persons, were and had 
been excluded because they did not give 
that unqualified assent to the system of 
church and state which the law had pro- 
nounced to be essential to our liberties. It 
was not true, as had been asserted, that 
the church of Rome exercised no power 
except in matters purely ecclesistical. It 
was true that it did not pretend to tem- 
poral jurisdiction as such, but, at the 
same time, the objects under its control 
did in fact, concern almost all that was 
temporal as well as spiritual in human 
affairs: he alluded particularly to mar- 
riages, divorces, wills, and deeds of that 
nature. The principle of auricular con- 
fession, coupled with absolution, was alone 
a supremacy greater than any that ever 
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belonged to any class of severeigns* 
There could be little doubt that if the 
Catholic Hierarchy possessed the power 
they would use that power in pursuit of 
farther objects, namely, for the attain- 
ment of at least a participation of the 
property enjoyed by the clergy of the es- 
tablished church. To show that this par- 
ticipation was desired by the catholic 
Hierarchy he would not allude to the 
opinion or writings of Catholic divines 
which might be disclaimed as absurd or 
extravagant, but he would quote a gen- 
tleman who was generally deemed one of 
the most liberal, tolerant and moderate 
members of the Catholic body, he meant 
Sir John Throgmorton, who stated ina 
publication some time ago, that he looked 
for the day when the emoluments of the 
English bishoprics should be alternately 
held by Protestants and Catholics, ac- 
cording to the system acted upon in some 
of the German states. It was then for 
parliament to consider the expediency of 
granting power to those likely to employ 
it for the establishment of such a system. 
But it was said that the grant of such 
power as was at present required would 
serve to produce tranquillity and harmony 
in Ireland. In this opinion, however, he 
could not acquiesce. For he could not 
comprehend how the Catholics were to be 
contented with merely that quantum of 
power which their advocates at presentde- 
manded ; and as to the argument drawn 
from the Catholic’s possession of the elec- 
tive franchise to repel the apprehension 
of danger from any farther extension of 
his political power, he thought it totally 
delusive. It was to be recollected that 
although the Catholic possessed the elec- 
tive franchise, they could at present only 
exercise that franchise in the election of 
Protestants, whereas if the claims advanced 
by the petitioners were acceded to, 
they might vote for Catholics. If then 
the Catholics were invested with that 

ower, could any one believe they would 
“ content without going farther, and that 
instead of producing sp and peace, 
the proposed concession would not rather 
serve to give birth to a perpetual contest 
between the Catholic population and 
priesthood on the one hand, and the Pro- 
testant proprietors and friends of the Pro- 
testant establishment on the other, especi- 
ally with regard to the possessions of the 
church? He could not conceive it possi- 
ble to avert such a contest, if Catholics 
were rendered eligible to sit in parliament. 
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But, notwithstanding bis impressions upon 
this subject, he might be induced to 
concede the claims put forward by the 
Catholic advocates, if he thought such 
concessions likely to produce any practi- 
cal good, because, for the attainment of 
such good, he felt that something ought 
to be risked. What good, however, he 
would ask, was to be derived to the great 
mass of the Catholic population from ad- 
mitting a few Catholic lords and com- 
moners to sit in parliament? If the 
Catholic peasant were consulted upon this 
question, he rather apprehended, that he 
would state to his confessor, that he felt 
no interest in an object that did not pro- 
mise to relieve him from the payment of 
any part of his tithe, or to diminish his 
taxation, or to render him any good what- 
ever. Such, indeed, would be the lan- 
guage of the great body of the Catholic 
people of {reland. The noble earl’s allu- 
sion to the system in other countries, and 
particularly to those where the Greek 
church prevailed, was not at all applicable 
as he (lord L.) conceived, to the case of 
this country, because in each of those 
countries the power of the Pope was con- 
trolled by the fe sovereign, who, havin 

the church possessions at his Sipeack 
could guard against the danger of a 
foreign jurisdiction. Nosuchguardcould, 
in his view, be provided by his country 
through the establishment of a veto, in 
objecting to which he always thought the 
Catholics right, while he felt that the 
enactment of such a measure would af- 
ford no security whatever to the Protest - 
ants. The noble earl had alleged that no 
danger was to be apprehended in this 
country from the power of the Pope; but 
in this opinion he could not concur, from 
what was known of that prince’s influence 
with the whole of the Catholiccommunity, 
and it must be recollected that the extent 
of that influence was not distinctly ascer- 
tained. 1n seeking for civil privileges, it 
should be remembered that the Catholics 
applied for them upon terms which would 
not be acceded to in any free state ; for 
they sought equal privileges with other 
classes of the people, but upon unequal 
conditions, as they were willing to submit 
only to qualified obligations of allegiance, 
while the obligations of others were with- 
out any qualification. Yet with all those 
objections to the claims of the Catholics, 
he would, he repeated, be ready to aban- 
don the considerations which theory and 
abstract reasoning suggested, if a conces- 
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sion to those claims held out any prospect . 
of practical good. That prospect, how- 
ever, did not offer in his view ; for instead 
of allaying animosity, he feared that the 
concession proposed would rather serve 
to extend it, while theCatholic people were 
not likely to derive any benefit or feel any 
satisfaction from the eligibility of a few 
individuals (respectable, no doubt), to 
sit in that or the other House of parlia- 
ment. With respect to the allegation that 
the Catholics would be satisfied with the 
concessions now proposed, without seek- 
ing any farther objects—such, for instance, 
as the possession or participation of the 
Property of the established church—he 
could not, he must say, be induced to 
subscribe to such an allegation, his opi- 
nion of human nature being very different 
from that professed by those from whom 
this allegation proceeded. Underall those 
circumstances, then, he could not con- 
sent to risk the security of the Protest- 
ant constitution established at the Revolu- 
tion, recollecting the blessings which the 
country had enjoyed under that constitu- 
tion, especially through the maintenance 
of the Protestant religion witha Protestant 
monarchy and a Protestant parliament. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
if the maintenance of the disabilities com- 
plained of by the Catholics, were neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the British 
constitution and of the Protestant estab- 
lishment, which formed such an essential 
part of that constitution, he would be 
among the first to oppose their removal. 
But his impression upon this subject was 
quite different from that of the noble earl 
who spoke last. That noble earl’s im- 
pression, appeared to be grounded upon 
what the character of the Catholics was 
in other times. But this he submitted was 
a most erroneous rule of judgment, not 
only with regard to the Catholics, but to 
various other sects. For who could in 
candour appreciate different sects of Dis- 
senters at present, from what had been 
the conduct of those sects in former 
times? Who could, for instance, suppose 
the Anabaptists the same description of 
persons in the present day as they were, 
when through their extravagance they 
created such disturbances in Germany ? 
Or who would estimate the present bishops 
of the established church, from the con- 
duct of those Protestant prelates who in 
1641 agreed to such odious canons, and 
eapenlilty to that which proclaimed the 
divine right of kings? Such a rule of 
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judgment would never be insisted upon 
by any just man, with reference to any 
existing sect, time and improved know- 
ledge having produced a material change 
in each and all. Therefore the noble se- 
cretary’s conclusion was not to be sus- 
tained. The noble earl was equally erro- 
neous in attributing the autaok of the 
House of Stuart to the influence of the 
Catholic religion ; that conduct being no- 
toriously the result of a desire on the part 
of that infatuated family to establish arbi- 
trary power. What, for instance, had the 
Catholic religion to do with the conduct 
of this family in Scotland? The noble 
secretary had deprecated as_ peculiarly 
dangerous the admissibility of Catholics to 
sit in the councils of the sovereign, at the 
will of the sovereign himself, for that was 
all the advocates for the Catholics pro- 
posed. He also professed to think it 
dangerous that Catholic noblemen or 
gentlemen should be rendered eligible to 
sit in a Protestant parliament, or to accept 
certain offices under a Protestant govern- 
ment. Whence the noble secretary’s ap- 
Sor arose he could not divine. 

/ith respect to the dangers apprehended 
from the supremacy of the Pope, there 
was no instance to be found of those dan- 
gers being produced by that article of 
Catholic faith in any of the countries of 
Europe in which it was so much more 
likely to be dangerous inthis. As to the 
argument against the motion, derived 
from the coronation oath and the princi- 
ciples of the Revolution, he maintained 
that it was directly against those principles 
to allow that the Crown was prevented 
from admitting to its service any body of 
its subjects whom it might think worthy 
of trust. The noble secretary was adverse 
to the admission of Catholics into the con- 
stitution, because truly they sought that 
admission upon qualified conditions! It 
was to be recollected, that all the Dissen- 
ters were so admitted upon qualified con- 
ditions. But if the noble secretary’s prin- 
ciple were established all those Dissenters 
who would not take the oath of supremacy 
must be excluded from the constitution, 
and all Scotland would be subject to that 
exclusion. Such a system of exclusion 
would not be attempted even by the noble 
secretary, and upon what ground of equity 
then should the Catholic be excluded, 
because he could not conscientiously take 
certain oaths ? The Catholics were ready 
to take any oath that might be deemed 
necessary to assure the peformance of 
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their civil duties as loyal subjects. They 
had, indeed, already subscribed the oaths 
required of them:—some of those oaths 
having been drawn up by their decided 
opponents, while others were framed by 
themselves; so that the Catholics had 
done all in their power to satisfy the ob- 
ject, and to afford the assurances which 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack appeared to demand; and he was 
authorised to state, that they were ready 
to subscribe to any other oaths that might 
be deemed necessary as a guarantee for 
their civil allegiance. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, that he 
should not presume, after the subject had 
been so fully debated, to enter (at large 
into this extensive question, but to call 
their lordships attention to the state in 
which it now came before them and to 
make some observations on what had pas- 
sed in the debate. Having, whilst he had 
the honour of serving his majesty in Ire- 
land, recommended the situation of his 
majesty’s Catholic subjects to the favour- 
able consideration of the parliament— 
having through the able and temperate 
conduct of a noble friend whose loss we 
all lament twice been enabled to give his 
majesty’s assent to liberal concession to 
that body—he trusted it was unnecessary 
for him to disclaim any notions of bigotry 
or intolerance, or to express his earnest 
wishes to conciliate the affections of that 
class of his majesty’s subjects, as far as 
was consistent with the state and temper 
of the times, the peace and tranquillity of 
the country, and the maintenance of the 
establishments of the realm. The propo- 
sition made by the noble earl was under 
certain words, to go into a general com- 
mittee for the purpose of forming an 
arrangement that would conciliate all 
classes of the king’s subjects, and unite 
them in support of the British constitution 
—an object so desirable that there was no 
one in the House but must anxiously 
concur in it; but it was because he was 

ersuaded that the noble lord’s proposition 
if acceded to, would instead of union and 
concord, produce dissatisfaction, discon- 
tent, and disorder, that he should give it 
his decided opposition. For a due consi- 
deration of the subject, let us review the 
state in which we own are. Some few 
years ago, the friends of the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims thought it right, that, in re- 
turn for the removal of all disabilities from 
the Roman Catholics, certain concessions 
should be made on their side, such as some 
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interference of the Crown in the appoint- 
ment of the Roman Catholic superior 
clergy, and some restrictions on the com- 
munications with the see of Rome, 
called the Veto,and the regium exequatur. 
Whether these propositions were proper 
or not, he meant not to examine, but 
these views were brought forward by con- 
siderable persons, and these opinions had 
the sanction of great names—they had the 
sanction of the noblelords opposite, the 
chancellor of Oxford, and though he was 
awarethey had changed their opinions, yet 
some consideration was due to others, who 
happened not to be able to change their 
opinions as fast as they have done; how- 
ever, these persons, wise when in concur- 
rence with noble lords, and now un- 
wise, or if it is more approved by the noble 
lord, always unwise, brought forward a 
bill upon these principles, what was the 
result? A small party of the upper class 
approved it; the rest of the body and 
more particularly the clergy, remonstrated 
against it: its supporters were designated 
worse than orange men: it was denounced 
from the pulpit—the bill of relief was 
denominated, a bill of pains and penalties, 
worse than the penal statutes,—a bill that 
could be enforced only through torrents of 
blood, and that would shake the British 
empire to its foundations. Was it not 
from this undoubted fact, that no plan 
was yet known that would conciliate the 
two sects, and give content, was it not 
useless to go into a committee; did it not 
become every one to bring forward some 
distinct proposition upon which men might 
decide, and not by dealing in generals, 
produce either unfounded expectations or 
general alarm ? what must be the opinions 
of people of the motives of this com- 
mittee? Some would think it was to grant 
every thing to the Catholics, others, that 
it was intended to renew the late bill of re- 
lief. If the noble lord’s project was to alarm 
only oneclass it might be of less importance; 
but by this committee you would alarm 
both Protestant and Catholic equally. It 
had been stated by the noble lords oppo- 
site, that the time was favourable for the 
temperate discussion of this question, but 
he was very sorry to differ from them, as 
he much wished that the subject should 
be temperately and favourably discussed 
and was obliged to say that, in his opinion 
the time was very unfavourable, and that 
from causes some of which, the Roman 
Catholics were responsible for, others for 
which they were not responsible, a very un- 
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favourable impression had gone forth in the 
public, even much more unfavourable than 
some years ago. The first point he should 
notice that had this effect, and for which 
the Roman Catholics were responsible, 
was, the reception and conduct on the bill 
of relief proposed by their friends. This 
measure in return for abdition of all dis- 
tinction, required less interference and 
laid less restrictions than any state in Eu- 
rope, Catholic or Protestant had laid upon 
the Catholics, and communications with 
the Roman see,—a measure which at va- 
rious times had the concurrence of many 
of that body. The next was the conduct 
and declarations of Roman Catholics in 
other parts of the world, and the doc- 
trines that have been promulgated by their 
cler In a letter from Pius 8th dated 
May 1808 to all the cardinals, giving an 
account of his transactions with Buona- 
perté he says,—‘ He proposed the liberty 
of every worship with free exercise there- 
of. We have rejected this article as con- 
trary to the councils, to the canons, to 
the Catholic religion, to the tranquillity 
of life, to the happiness of the state, from 
the consequences that would be derived 
from it.’ No one can deny that the head 
of the church must know the principles of 
his church, and it must have an influence 
on the public mind, that all regulation 
should be refused by a sect whose head 
propounded such principles. Next was 
the declaration of the Archbishop of 
Mechlin and most of his suffragans, *‘ that 
Catholics could not take the oaths to a 
Protestant sovereign. The re-establish- 
ment of the order of Jesuits. The suppres- 
sion of all societies for the publication of 
the Bible. The persecution of the Pro- 
testants in the south of France and the 
murder of sixteen Protestants at Nismes: 
and the indiscreet publications from the 
Catholic press, particularly those of Dr. 
Drumgoole, and Dr. Gandolphy. It was 
perhaps harsh to make bodies responsible 
for the indiscreet writings of individuals 
but such was the nature of man, that such 
writings would have that effect, more cer- 
tainly when the indiscreet writings of the 
latter were described by the superior au- 
thority at Rome as worthy of being 

“a in letters of cedar and of gold. 

hese circumstances (whether properly 
or not he should not discuss) had given a 
very unfavourable turn to the public opi- 
nion in this country, and he trusted he 
should presentlyshow that the noble lords 
opposite were fully impressed with that opi- 
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nion. First,the opinions of the Protestants, 
of Ireland and some petitions from some of 
that body had been advanced as proving 
a change in the opinion of that class of 
his majesty’s subjects; but when he con- 
sidered the great property power and in- 
fluence in that country which belonged 
to the noble lords opposite (certain! 
they would only use the influence of their 
high opinion) the only surprise was, that 
more petitions had not been obtained, and 
that such power and influence could only 
extract eight or ten petitions from that 
country proved to him that the opinions of 
the Protestants of that country were not 
changed and that they looked at this 
question with alarm. Next, the opinion 
of the people of England; they had in- 
deed spoken their sense in petitions, 
against the measure, but upon these peti- 
tions he could not help making an obser- 
vation;— when the clergy petitioned 
their petitions were censured by the noble 
lords; if they were silent, their silence 
was construed in favour of the claims, but 
he must insist that every British subject 
had a right to be heard ; and in no case 
could the clergy come forward with 
reater propriety than ‘when they consi- 
Sensi the religious establishment endan- 
gered. However, petitions there were 
enough to mark the public opinion, and to 
prove that opinion heshould appeal to high- 
erauthority than that ofthe favourers of the 
Catholic claims. Until the last year,this sub- 
ject was brought forward every year since 
1805 with the greatest urgency except one 
(1806) when “ a wise and powerful go- 
vernment” — proper to keep it back; 
but why was it kept back on the very eve 
of a popular election? What an excel- 
lent opportunity such a subject must have 
afforded to a certain class of statesmen, to 
declaim upon toleration; and then with 
their Whig principles on one side, and 
their support of the Catholics on the other 
they might have met the people with 
wonderful advantage, and driven their in- 
tolerant antagonists before them, the noble 
lords and their assistants in another place, 
however were as silent as mice, and, po- 
‘ser as the question was supposed to be, 
ow did it happen by some fatality that 
notwithstanding the boast of the late glo- 
rious minority on the Roman Catholic 
uestion no means were devised for letting 
the public know who formed that glorious 
minority. One great argument for this 
question of abolition of all distinctions, 
was that it would put an end to all dis- 
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sensions. If he could think that it would 
really have this effect, hc would go a great 
way to agree to it. He could state man 

and most serious questions that would still 
remain to be adjusted, but he was saved 
giving the House that trouble by the ad- 
mission of several of the noble lords op- 
posite, that these concessions would not 
effect a final settlement of all dissensions. 
Those noble lords said, however, that if 
the concessions were granted, all other 
matters which occasioned dissension 
would be easily settled, why, then, in this 
case he must say that he would rather see 
these matters settled first. If, then, the 
proposition is improper and the time un- 
favourable let us look to a few of the ar- 
guments that have been used. A reve- 
rend prelate and the noble lord talk of 
this measure having been the cause of the 
union—that the union had been carried 
by a promise to, and an expectation of the 
Catholics. Various no doubt were the 
expectations and views of different des- 
criptions of men on that measure. What 
great power the Catholics who had no 
seats in parliament had in carrying the 
union, he should rather be at a loss to 
discover, but he was really of opinion that 
the fear of the Roman Catholic claims 
being carried in Ireland had a very 
powerful influence with many in support- 
ing the great measure of union. He 
knew one particularly, who was more in- 
terested than any one, except Mr. Pitt 
himself, who was actuated by that opinion, 
He was apprehensive lest the Irish parlia- 
ment might yield this measure which he 
considered would have been a fatal blow 
to the English interest in that country 
but that when once the union was accom- 
plished and the discussion of those claims 
was in England, all was safe, for that no 
parliamentary party, no minister could 
force the people of England, upon this 
question and perhaps the noble lord op- 
posite had had some hints to show that he 
did not judge very falsely in that opinion. 
Next, anomalies were stated which no 
doubt existed, but whatever they might 
be, he should say they were to be attri- 
buted to those who pretended to be 
favourers of the Catholics! What was 
the case when the relief bill was brought 
in? Was not every person desirous to 
make an arrangement as favourable as possi- 
ble, independent of removal of all disabili- 
ties, and was not the measure withdrawn by 
its supporters upon the rejection of the 
clause giving the Roman Catholics seats 
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in parliament? Fairly then it may be 
asked, who are the best friends to the Ca- 
tholics, those who were willing and have 
granted them every thing that the state 
and temper of the country and their sense 
of their duty will allow, or those who re- 
ject every thing and keep up the griev- 
ances in mass, attempting what they know 
they cannot obtain against the sense of 
the country. The power of parliament 
and of offices should be reserved ; because 
whilst that power remained whatever 
other arrangements or concessions might 
be to be made, you had the power of con- 
trol and management, but these acceded 
to, the power was gone and events must 
take their course temperate or otherwise 
wherever the storm or current might 
drive. He denied that concession would 
of necessity produce conciliation for were 
not the great concessions formerly granted 
to the Catholics followed by a violent and 
sanguinary rebellion? He alluded next 
to what had fallen from a learned prelate, 
that England had the reproach of not ex- 
tending the rights of toleration so far as 
the other nations of Europe, this he be- 
lieved not to be founded on fact, but, ad- 
mitting that every country in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and America had acted in 
such a manner as the noble prelate 
described, still, until those countries 
resembled England and Ireland the ana- 
logy wouldnot hold. Did those countries 
contain two hierarchies each assuming 
religious power? Did they contain in 
every parish, priest against priest, one in 
possession of wealth and the other of po- 
verty? Did they contain one million of 
one religion, enjoying the principal wealth 
of the country, and the church establish- 
ment, the remainder looking at these pos- 
sessions with regret and anxiety. So 
much for Ireland. What was the case of 
England? Had other nations a free par- 
liament, a free press, constant contest of 
parties, the one making every exertion 
and every sacrifice to obtain political 
power, the other to retain it? Could any 
one say what aps a connected body in 
parliament of a much smaller number 
than was contemplated the Catholics 
might be in parliament choosing their 
time and opportunity, and throwing the 
balance between the parties, might not 
attain? Unless such a state of affairs 
were shown to exist in other countries, no 
analogy could be established. What 
were the opinions of Mr. Pitt on the sub- 
ject? He was a very strong aud deter- 
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mined friend of the Roman Catholics, and 
no man was more zealously anxious for 
carrying this measure than that great states- 
man; but he, poor man! not being gifted 
with the powers of prophecy, required not 
only some securities for the defence and 

rotection of the Protestant church, but 

e required also, that these concessions 
should be granted not with the universal, 
that was nearly impossible, but with the 
general feelings and concurrence of the 
people, without which they would be not 
a source of union and concord, but of 
civil and religious distraction and discon- 
tent. Thinking, therefore, the proposition 
of the committee pregnant with great 
mischief, and the times unfavourable for a 
temperate discussion of these questions, 
he should give his negative to it. 

The Earl of Carnarvon protested against 
the principle that the House should de- 
cide on the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation, before they determined whether 
they should go into a committee. He 
thought the objection to a committee 
came with a singularly ill grace from his 
majesty’s ministers, who had, duriag the 
present session, delegated every branch of 
the executive power to committees of 

arliament. The objection to admitting 
) te Catholics into places of civil trust 
and power, was equally untenable after 
the army and navy had been opened to 
their ambition. The military profession 
had been made free to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and yet apprehensions of their fidelity 
were affected to be felt when the question 
arose respecting their admissibility to civil 
offices. As tothe king’s supremacy, he 
did not understand in what sense the re- 
cognition of it was demanded from the 
Catholics. They were willing to acknow- 
ledge the Protestant church as the estab- 
lished religion of the empire, and the king 
as the head of the Protestant church. 
What more could be required? Was the 
king to be not only the head of the estab- 
lished church, but of all sectaries? The 
argument was absurd. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he con- 
sidered that the whole of this question 
turned on the expediency of removing the 
disabilities from the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, and upon what concessions could be 
safely made to them. As a means of in- 
quiry, a committee was proposed. The 
whole question turned upon the de- 
gree of security which could be given 
to the Protestant religion as by law estab- 
lished in Ireland. To consider this, it was 
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necessary to consider how the Reformation 
had been established in Ireland. It was 
not necessary for him to recall to their 
lordships’ remembrance, that the unre- 
formed religion had been established in 
Ireland at the point of the sword, and by 
means of confiscations. All this was re- 

eated at the Revolution, and was fresh 
in the recollection of the people of Ireland. 
Keeping in view that the frish Roman 
Catholic church, under all oppressions 
continued in the same state—the pope 
having the same influence over the clergy 
—the clergy the same power over the 
people ; in this state of things, he would 
ask, whether it was possible that Roman 
Catholics could be safely admitted to hold 
seats in parliament? The influence of 
the priesthood over the people was foster- 
ed by the remembrance of the events to 
which he had alluded; and the idea of un- 
merited and mutual suffering; and no 
doubt could be entertained, from their 
sexed feelings, that if the Roman Catho- 
ics were admitted to the enjoyment of 
“anger power, their first exertion would 

e tu restore their religion to its original 
supremacy ; and to recover the possessions 
and property of which they had been 
stripped by the Reformation. It was, 
however, said, that securities were offered 
on the part of the Roman Catholics. The 
pope, it seemed, had, in the appointment 
of pee relinquished all to the Crown, 
except the mere conferring of a spiritual 
blessing. But how had that concession 
been received by the people of Ireland? 
It had excited the utmost discontent, and 
was regarded as an abandonment of the 
essential principles of their religion, and 
an attack on their national independence. 
Did that arise from the people of Ireland 
having a less clear idea of national inde- 
pendence than other people? No; but 
they felt that if the executive power pos- 
sessed any control over the appointment 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, some se- 
curity would be thereby obtained for the 
Protestant church. Considering, then, 
that the whole question, turned upon the 
degree of security which could be given, 
and louking at the various securities which 
had at several times been proposed, he 
had never yet seen any thing that came 
up to his notion of that which ought to be 
required. As to what had been said of 
the domestic nomination of bishops he did 
not see how the laws of the country could 
operate upon it, so as to make it an ade- 
quate security. Then as to the oath of 
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allegiance which the bishop was to take, 
of what avail could it be, that the law re- 
quired this oath from a bishop, who was 
appointed God knows how, or by whom ? 
When all those circumstances were consi- 
dered—the state of the Irish Catholic 
church—the way in which the Reforma- 
tion had been effected—the rivalry and 
enmity between the Catholics and the 
established church, and the inadequacy of 
all securities which had been proposed, 
there was, in his opinion, enough to de- 
cide the question : for the first and great- 
est duty of the legislature was, to secure 
the establishments as settled at the Revo- 
lution. 

The Earl of Darnley thought that hisno- 
ble and gallant friend had treated the sub- 
ject as if it were of an ecclesiastical rather 
than of a civil nature. It would certainly 
be highly desirable to satisfy the minds of 
the Protestants with securities, while the 
Roman Catholics were admitted to a full 
participation in the advantages of the con- 
stitution ; but the means of effecting that 
could be ascertained only by going into a 
committee. He could not see how the 
safety of a single Protestant could be en- 
dangered by extending the civil rights ofthe 
Catholics ; he, therefore, at that late hour 
of the night, would not detain their lord- 
ships any longer, than by stating, that, 
with or without securities, he was willing 
to grant to the Catholics what sooner or 
later they must inevitably obtain. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the House divided : 
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HOUSE QF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 17. 

Lonpon Gas Licur Mr. 
Peter Moore moved the third reading of 
this Bill. 

Sir R. Fergusson confessed, that he was 
not very friendly either to Gas Lights, or 
Water Work companies—not that he was 
hostile to the ingenious improvements or 
discoveries, by which the public had de- 
rived great convenience; but his dislike 
arose from the way in which these compa- 
nies conducted themselves. They might 
be termed a sort of amphibious animals, 
sometimes upon land, sometimes upon 
water. In another view, a kind of ambigu- 
ous animals, sometimes presenting fire in- 
stead of water, and sometimes water instead 
of fire. So that it was frequently doubtful 
whether the public of this great metropolis 
were to be exploded by fire, or over- 
whelmed with water. In many instances 
their concerns were so wretchedly di- 
rected, as to excite fears and alarms. 
With regard to the present bill, he thought 
it so defective in many particulars, that as 
he despaired of any satisfactory amend- 
ments in its present form, he should 
move the third reading on this day six 
months. _ 

Mr. Colclough, although he admired the 
utility derivable from. the gas 
ights, yet could not approve of the man- 
ner in which the companies conducted 
their concerns. In some cases, the gas 
amounted to 5s. per cubic foot only, 
while in others it reached 14s. The bill 
now before them was, he believed, in the 
latter calculation, and therefore was of 
sufficient quality to answer the purposes 
intended. But while parliament was en- 
couraging chartered gas light companies, 
it forgot a paramount duty to the public, 
that was, to protect the health of the in- 
habitants of London and Westminster— 
to take care that nothing pestiferous 
should arise from the manufacture of gas, 
so as to endanger the lives of that com- 
munity which the companies were bound 
to serve. ‘Lhe mode now adopted in dis- 
charging their off-scowerings into the river 
Thames, put the salubrity of the whole 
metropolis to the hazard. This refuse 
from the gas contained a deleterious com- 
position, which, impregnated into the 
Thames, endangered the lives, not only of 
all the fish in the river, but of all the in- 


habitants of London and Westminster. | 


But he wished for a rivalship in the various 
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gas light companies, by which the 
community might be benefited, and would, 
for the sake of an experiment, support the 
bill. 

Mr. P. Moore thought, that there 
would be just cause of complaint, if 
those who opposed the bill were to 
succeed. The gentlemen concerned in 
the proposed company, had already sub- 
scribed 120,000/. sterling; and before 
they had ventured to make any applica- 
tion to parliament, four-fifths of their ca- 
pital had been realized. They had also 
applied to the directors of the chartered 
gas light company, stating, that if any ob- 
jections occurred on their part to the plan 
now submitted to parliament, the new 
company would willingly enter into any 
explanation, so as to reconcile all differ- 
ences. But all the answer which they 
could receive was, that they had received 
no orders to state any objections. They 
afterwards, however, proceeded with a 
total want of candour, by assailing and 
condemning the project with every preju- 
dice and every effort of hostility. It was 
even insinuated to their friends, that if the 
present bill were not thrown oat, they 
would be no longer able to command the 
monopoly of the metropolis; and this 
by a company whose rental exceeded 
100,000/. a year. But it would be extra- 
ordinary indeed, if this great and populous 
city, consisting of 8,500 streets and 
squares, should, in the application of gas 
light for public convenience, be left to the 
caprice or control of such a company. 
The House would see the policy of 
rousing a spirit of competition, not only 
to prevent the probable inconvenience, 
but perhaps the arbitrary exactions also 
of the said company. 

Sir J. Yorke hell no partiality for the 
fire ancl water companies. By their con- 
duct, they were a nuisance to the public. 
In his opinion, all the competition or 
rivalry which they produced was the 
rivalry of who should pull the pavement 
most violently to pieces. 

Mr. H. Sumner, in order to accommo- 
date the various parties, recommended 
the recommitment of the bill. If the mea- 
sure were a good one, and he was inclined 
to think it was, it would be unfortunate if 
the prejudices of the moment were to 
defeat those who had embarked so much 
property in the concern. The advantages 
derived from the application of gas were 
manifest. Besides the great convenience 
to the public, by rendering the streets, 
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squares, and ages, light as day, gas 
was highly advantageous to the police. 
This last recommendation alone ought to 
operate in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood approved of what 
had fallen from the last hon. member. The 
aid which the police derived from gas 
lights was of the greatest importance 
to the community. With regard to the 
complaints of the refuse of the gas being 
thrown into the river, and endangering the 
lives of the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
a clause should be introduced into the 
bill, ordering that the commissioners of 
sewers should take care that no nuisance 
of the kind should be suffered. Thinking 
that the provisions of the bill might be 
beneficial, he was in favour of the re-com- 
mitment. 

Mr. Bennet, however much he admired 
the gas light, confessed his apprehensions 
and fears trom some sudden derangement 
of the pipes or works, when perhaps 
nearly the whole town might be left in 
total darkness. We reposed too much 
confidence in these companies. It was 
advisable to draw some line between their 
profits and the public safety. 

The House divided: for the amendment, 
134. Against it, 31. The third reading 
of ‘the bill was consequently put off for 
six months. 


Petition From Captain HANCHETT 
CONCERNING HIS REMOVAL FROM HIS 
OrrictaL Srtruation.] Mr. Bennet 
said, he held in his hands a petition from 
John Martin Hanchett, a post captain in 
the royal navy, a companion of the order 
of the Bath, and late comptroller of the 
naval watch, for the prevention of 
smuggling. The petitioner was a person 
who had distinguished himself on many 
occasions in his profession, and was a 
gentleman of excellent character. He 
complained of having been deprived of 
his situation, without any adequate cause, 
by an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lushington), who had so abused the 
powers of his official situation for the pur- 
pose of appointing a person who had the 

ower of furthering his political influence 
in the city of Canterbury. He would not 
injure the cause of the petitioner, which 
would be best understood from the peti- 
tion itself. He should merely state that 
this honourable officer, after ‘undergoing 
great fatigues in this office, by which, in 
addition to his former professional ser- 
vices, he was very much worn out, had 
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signified a wish to retire on a super- 
annuation allowance, and that he had 
been displaced by the hon. secretary of 
the treasury, who abruptly removed him 
and placed another officer in his stead to 
serve his election purposes. The hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving that 
the petition be brought up. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to explain to the House the part which 
he had had in this tratisaction. Soon 
after the return of peace, he had received 
several letters from captain Hanchett, on 
the subject of plan the of 
smuggling, which displayed great ability, 
and led to with the 
writer. At that time, he knew nothing of 
captain Hanchett, except that he had heard 
his name mentioned with approbation as a 
naval officer. On the grounds then of 
captain Hanchett’s merits in the ser- 
vice, coupled with the admiration of 
his letters, he solicited the interview 
with him: and it was with sincere plea- 
sure that he introduced into the pub- 
lic service of the country, in time of peace, 
an officer in high estimation, on public 
grounds alone. Captainy Hanchett dis- 
charged the duties of the office to which 
he was appointed, very much to the satis- 
faction of government, till last autumn, 
when he signified a wish to resign in favour 
ofa gentleman, to whom there was no ob- 
jection, that he was not of a rank to be 
placed over other officers who stood 
higher in the service. In the mean time, 
information was given to the treasury, 
that captain Hanchett had entered into a 
negotiation with this gentleman to receive 
from him 500/. a year, or 6,000/. paid 
down at once. When these circumstances 
came to his knowledge, he determined 
that captain Hanchett should no longer 
hold the situation. There could be no 
doubt that a person who endeavoured to 
obtain money by such means, was a very 
unfit person to hold such a situation.—His 
hon. friend near him had not taken one 
step in the business without consulting 
with him. As he himself had been the 
principal actor, he was willing to take his 
full share of the responsibility. 

Mr. Bennet said, he had been aware of 
the official storm which would be raised 
against this officer; and he had cautioned 
him to beware how he proceeded—that 
he would do so with a rope round his neck, 
—and unless he made out his case in every 
respect, he would certainly lose himself. 
Captain Hanchett had determined to pro- 
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ceed with his case; and it was now neces- 
sary that he should proceed; for had he 
been disposed to withdraw the petition, 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
would have prevented this. The case of 
that officer would go out of the House 
with the statement of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, delivered with an air of 
candour, but hostile and offensive in the 
highest degree towards him. Having 
stated what the charge and ground for 
dismissing the petitioner was, it was im- 
possible for him, if he possessed those 
feelings, which he believed he possessed, 
to hesitate one moment as to the course 
which he should pursue. 

Mr. Lushington said, if the hon. gentle- 
man had looked into the case deliberately, 
he would have found that so far from the 
petitioner having been treated with cruelty, 
too much lenity had been shown him. He 
owed an apology to the country and to 
his right hon. friend near him, that this 
officer was not dismissed sooner; and 
when he stated the circumstances to the 
House, which were proved by evidence 
which he held in his hand, and the records 
of the Treasury, he trusted the House 
would be convinced that he could not 
suffer the petitioner to remain any longer 
in his situation. In August last, the peti- 
tioner proposed, in consequence of the 
wounds he had received in the service, to 
retire on a superannuation allowance. It 
was stated to him in answer, that he had 
not the least claim; that his services, as 
a naval officer, were quite distinct from 
his services in the other situation; and 
that as he had only been two years 
and a half connected with the revenue, it 
was impossible to allow him to superan- 
nuate. He had calculated his office worth 
1,500/. a year; and on this calculation 
he wished a superannuation of 1,000/. a 
year. Inthe mean time it was discovered 
that he was endeavouring to sell his ap- 
pointment; and this was the ground for 
his dismissal. The case had been sent to 
the law officers of the Crown with the 
evidence, to ascertain whether the nego- 
ciation for resigning an office, accom- 
panied with the corrupt purpose of re- 
ceiving money from the person who suc- 
ceeded him, did not come within Mr. 
Perceval’s act. The answer received was, 
that it did not come quite within that act. 
As the law now stood, he escaped the 
penalty of the law; but if he had nego- 
ciated for another person's resignation, 
he would have come within the act. With 
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respect to the particular statements in the 
petition they were totally groundless. He 
did not mean to deny that he entertained 
a regard for. his constituents; but he 
should be ashamed to sit in that House, 
if he had misapplied his omg in the 
manner charged against him. fF 

have no difficulty in showing, that the per- 
sons named in the petition were recom- 
mended by captain Hanchett himself. The 
only fault he had to aceuse himself of was 
his lenity tewards captain Hanchett: but 
this proceeded from a wish not to throw 
any discredit on an officer of character in 
the service to which he had belonged. 
And under these circumstances he would 
ask the House, whether he was not justi- 
fied in the lenity which he had shown. 

Sir Francis Burdett was of opinion, that 
all that the hon. gentleman had just said, 
amounted only to an additional reason for 
receiving this petition. Now, as to the 
alleged transaction of the secret agree- 
ment, there was no moral guilt, no actual 
crime, in selling a resignation ; they might 
make it a crime, and had indeed done so, 
at law: but it was well known that, among 
officers, the sale and exchange of com- 
missions were matters of every day occur- 
rence. If the officer in question had been 
detected in taking money to pervert the 
duties of his office, then indeed he would 
have been guilty of a moral crime, of a 
crime too against the public. It did not 
appear that in this instance the transaction 
would have prejudiced the public service. 
The hon. gentleman opposite had said, 
that it was not included in the provisions 
of Mr. Perceval’s bill—a bill which was 
brought in after the commission of what 
was, beyond doubt, a very corrupt act—an 
act which was proved against Mr. Perceval 
himself, and a noble lord who was now 
sitting opposite; yet upon that occasion 
the House did not think proper to allow 
the slightest expression of its disapproba- 
tion to be recorded. The hon. gentleman 
had been pleased to consider this before 
the House as a casus omissus in that bill. 
Now, he would beg gentlemen to remem- 
ber, that supposing what that hon. mem- 
ber had stated to be perfectly correct, it 
did not follow that the petitioner was ne- 
cessarily guilty. Nothing advanced by 
the hon. gentleman himself necessarily 
implied any thing like moral guilt. But 
there was a charge against the hon. gen- 
tleman, that he had used the patronage 
and influence of government to further his 


own electioneering views. For his own 
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part, as he, on the one hand, did not be- 
lieve that charge to be a true one, so on 
the other he was not prepared to say that 
it was entirely without foundation. As on 
the one side there were direct charges, 
and on the other mere assertion in reply, 
he hoped the House would permit the 
petition to be brought up, especially as it 
would afford the hon. gentleman a fair 
opportunity to vindicate his own con- 
duct. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read. In addition to a variety of details 
relative to former services, and the con- 
duct pursued by captain Hanchett in the 
execution of his duties, it particularly 
stated, ‘‘ That the petitioner finding in 26 
days after the date of his appointment, 
that the sum produced by (his) one-third 
part of the king’s share of all seizures 
would exceed 6,000/. or 7,000/. per anp., 
which he considered to be greatly beyond 
a fair compensation for the discharge of 
his duty, especially at a time when eco- 
nomy was necessary in the public expen- 
diture, voluntarily resigned the same. On 
the motion, that it do lie on the table, 

Mr. Lushington claimed the attention 
of the House, because the petition con- 
tained very strong reflections upon the 
character of one of its members. The 
hon. gentleman opposite had said nothing 
about the affair of the 6,000/., which was 
the very head and substance of the charge 
against him. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to read the deposition of lieut. 
Dombrain. The examinant declared, that 
in conferring about the proposed arrange- 
ment, capt. Hanchett had said, “ This is 
all under the rose; not a word about it 
to Mr. Lushington.’”? The complainant’s 
petition stated, that lieut. Dombrain, the 
officer appointed to serve under him, was 
young and inexperienced. It was a little 
remarkable, however, that he was the very 
person in whose favour the resignation of 
capt. Hanchett was to be made, and with 
whom the arrangement was projected. 
And why was not that arrangement con- 
cluded? Why, because he (Mr. Lushing- 
ton) had interfered to prevent it. All the 
. Statements made by lieut. Dombrain, in 
regard to the whole affair, were quite 
satisfactory. He had always found him 
zealous and active in the discharge of his 
duty, and believed him to be incapable of 
becoming a. party to so dishonourable a 
transaction. The charges which related 
to himself (Mr. Lushington) referred to 
meetings of his voters at Rochester. It 


concerning his Removal. 


ment, with an 
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had been stated on the part of the peti- 
tioner, that lieut. Dombrain and his father 
were to go to Canterbury during the elec- 
tion, and charge their travelling and other 
expenses upon the contingent account, as 
if against the public service. Was it likely 
that he should stultify himself so com- 
pletely, as to commit himself in this o 
and tangible manner? He appealed to 
those who knew his character, whether it 
was likely that he could for a moment 
entertain such disgraceful intentions? But 
what was the fact? That very officer on 
the day charged, was employed by capt. 
Hanchett himself; as could be proved by 
his own letter. The hon. gentleman then 
entered into the particulars of the suc- 
cessive appointments and employments of. 
lieutenants Dombrain, Warre, and Gow- 
land, and of captain Knight, and defended 
the conduct observed towards capt. Han- 
chett, whose projects he denominated ex- 
pensive, wild, and impracticable. He 
would only add, that his resignation was 
not received till after his dismissal had 
been determined on. ; 
Mr. Bennet begged to remind the, 
House, that he had disclaimed any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the petitioner, or 
with the facts of his case, upon presenting 
his petition. He had particularly warned 
him to advance nothing but the pure 
truth ; and the captain had assured him, 
in reply, that the statement contained 
nothing but the truth. As to the story. 
of the 6,000/., he had explicitly authorized 
him now to declare, upon his word of 
honour, as an officer and a gentleman, 
that there was not one word of truth in 
it. It was true, that in a conversation 
which took place shortly before the event 
in question, a proposition was made by 
old Dombrain, that the captain on his 
resignation should have two-thirds of the 
salary of his appointment reserved to him. 
out of it. Some explanation ensued in 
consequence, in the course of which Dom- 
brain, the father, said, that if the Trea- 
sury did not make that allowance, he him- 
self would make it up; that at any rate he 
should have one-third share reserved out 
of the profits of a place which was worth 
about 5,000/. or 6,000/. a year, in. conse- 
quence of the resignation being so much 
to his son’s advantage.. The hon. member. 
hoped the House would feel that consi- 
deration, at any rate, was due to the case. 
of a man who had relinquished those pro- 
fits, in the very first act of his appoint-— 
Arcot which ought to be 
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duly appreciated. He did not know what 
the artful old Mr. Dombrain might have 
said, not one word of whose depositions, 
by the bye, had been communicated to 
the House; but he knew that captain 
Hanchett solemnly protested, that, so far 
from expressing a wish that any arrange- 
ment between them should be under the 
rose, he would not be a party to any one 
without every particular having been pre- 
viously communieated to the hon. gentle- 
man opposite. What he complained of in 
the appointment of lieut. Dombrain was 
as regarded that appointment three years 
ago, when he had never seen either duty 
or service as a lieutenant on board any of 
his majesty’s ships. There was no doubt 
that so intelligent and active a young man 
as captain Hanchett described him to be, 


would have taken good care since that 


time to render himself efficient. The hon. 
gentleman reminding the House that at 
the first outset of this matter he had de- 
precated the discussion which had ensued, 
concluded by moving that the petition be 
printed. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the extreme length 
of the petition was a strong objection to 
the printing of it. The great length of 
petitions presented to the House struck at 
the right of petitioning itself, as it would 
compel the House to make some regula- 
tion to save its time. He thought it the 
duty of every member to impress on peti- 
tioners the necessity of compressing their 
statements. ‘The facts of the petition be- 
fore the House might have been stated 
much more briefly and intelligibly. 

Sir M. W. Ridley could not subscribe 
to the doctrine of his hon. friend. Every 
petitioner was bound to make out his case 
as fully and satisfactorily as possible. In 
the present instance, however, he was in- 
clined to believe that the petition was in- 
correct, and that the hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Lushington) had correctly stated the case. 

Mr. N: Calvert said, there was an ob- 
jection to the printing of the petition in- 
dependently of its length. It contained a 
severe charge against a member, which 
should not be circulated until its truth 
was inquired into. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the denial of captain Hanchett of his 
proposal to receive 6,000/. was wholly 
inconsistent with a letter of his of the 19th 


March, to the secretary of the treasury 


in which he acknowledged that he had, 
though unintentionally violated the act of 
parliament. 


, Lopez. 
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Mr. Bennet said, that capt. Hanchett 
had acknowledged the fact of a consulta- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining an al- 
lowance on the resignation of his office, 
but he denied the fact of any thing of the 
6,000/. being spoken of. 

Mr. Lushington argued, that the letter 
of captain H. of the 19th of March, could 
only refer to this accusation of his having 
bargained to receive 6,000/. As to the 
petition, he was willing to make this pro- 
posal:—He would lay before the House 
all the documents which he thought neces- 
sary to illustrate the case, and any others 
which the hon, gentleman chose to call 
for; and he would leave it to the hon. 
gentleman, when he had read them, if any 
shadow of doubt remained on his mind, 
to make what proposition he thought 
proper. 

Mr. Bennet accepted the proposition ; 
and the petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


BarnsTAPLE Brisery Birt.) Lord 
Clive brought up the report of this bill 
On the motion, ‘¢ That the Amendments 
made by the Committee to the bill be 
now read a second time,” 

Sir Robert Wilson rose. He claimed 
the indulgence of the House now, as hav- 
ing on former occasions, in obedience to 
its wishes, postponed his opposition to 
the bill until its present stage. He did 
not feel quite satisfied with its object, 
which being only the extension of the 
elective franchise to some 800 freeholders, 
over the five or six hundred electors of 
Barnstaple, was not suflicient, he feared, 
to guard the public against the recurrence 
of similar events. The mere addition of 
this number of voters would not, he 
thought of itself resist the machinations of 
such a Lothario as sir Manasseh Masseh 

He saw no reason why they 
should restore to the onmna~dmeumas 
they were not—to the salesmen, he should 
say of Barnstaple, their elective franchise. 
It was a restoration that was, in effect 
only the reward of guilt. A fine oppor- 
tunity was now presented for what he 
would call, an elementary system of re- 
form. His proposition was, either that 
one of the counties at present inadequately 
represented, should have in addition the 
two members it returned, or that the 
electors of Barnstaple should be allowed 
to vote only in the election of the knights 
of the shire. Since the time of Edward 
Ist, about sixty boroughs had been created 
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and annihilated; and he thought that 
they were entitled in these times, where 
they had justice on their side, in like man- 
ner to make and to reject precedents. 
Let it be remembered, that they had seen 
thirty unoffending, at any rate unconvicted 
boroughs in Ireland disfranchised, and 
the representatives of that country reduc- 
ed from three hundred to one hundred. 
There were many men, and he would ad- 
mit, conscientious men too, likely to be 
alarmed at his proposition; those who 
would sanction the most notorious abuses, 
rather than put in practice any thing like 
reform; who thought that to amend, was | 
to innovate, and that to innovate was to_ 
destroy: who were unwilling to admit that | 
any of the horrors of the French reyolu- | 
tion had been caused by the profligacy of | 
its rulers, the corruption of its ministers or | 
the imbecility of its government, bedause | 
it produced such mighty changes. The | 
government of this country must always 
depend in a great measure on the autho- 
rity of opinion, and that authority could 
not be maintained without showing a res- 
pect for popular rights, and a steady 
observance of the great constitutional 
compact by which all classes of the com- 
munity were bound together. A reform 
was demanded, not upon theoretical prin- 
ciples. or for the purpose of gratifying vi- 
sionary schemes, but from a deep-rooted 
attachment to the principles of our free 
constitution. The people claimed it, not 
in indulgence of theuries, but as a securit 

against the mal-administration of their 
afiairs and a safeguard of their liberties. 
It might be said, that if the House ac- 
ceded to his proposition there would be no 
limits to the proposals of the reformers. 
Fog his own part, he only demanded such 
a reform as was suited to the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the age. His 
constituents, im whose behalf he spoke, 
were not advocates for annual parliaments , 
and universal suffrage. They claimed the | 
restoration of triennial parliaments which | 
were withdrawn from them, not on any 
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the place to which he should propose to 
transfer the right of returning two mem- 
bers, he had some difficulty, as so many 
unrepresented or inadequately represented 
places had claims. He however thought 
that as in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
there was a population of 563,000 persons 
very inadequately represented—that as 
Leeds, in that riding contained above 
60,000 people and 11,268 houses—as it 
had been an ancient borough, formerly 
disfranchised without any cause assigned 
in the parliamentary records, he might 
propose to give that town the privilege of 
returning two members, without affording 
cause of offence to Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or other unrepresented places. fe 
was his intention therefore to propose 
that the amendments be read this day six 
months, with a view of moving for Hae 
to bring in a bill to transfer the privilege 
of returning two members from Barnsta- 
ple to Leeds ; giving the electors of Barn- 


staple the privilege of voting for the 


knights of the shire for Devon, and con- 
tinuing the sitting member in his séat for 
the remainder of the parliament. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had in the case of 
Helston, suggested the propriety of trans- 
ferring the franchise to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, because all the borough had 
participated in the benefit of the corrupt 
bargain proved to have then taken place. 
In Barnstaple, many electors had not par- 
ticipated in the corrupt practices; he 
therefore thought, that the present pro- 
posal for infusing healthy blood into the 
borough was more just than a bill to di- 
vest it altogether of its franchise. 'He 
approved too, in the present instance, of 
the clause to prevent the making non-re- 
sident honorary freemen, as the purpose 
of the bill might be otherwise defeated b 
the corporation. He suggested that all 


persons hereafter obtaining their freedom 


by any means, should not be allowed to 
vote unless resident. 

Sir J. Newport approved of the bill 
before the House. here was no other 


allegation of their inconvenience, but , borough in the four hundreds in question, 
from the fear of a Stuart faction, and so that that part of the country would not 
which should have been restored to them | have an undue share of representatives. 
when that danger ceased. As to universal | The proposal of his gallant friend might 
suffrage, they thought that whatever was | be less objectionable as applied to Penryn. 


the ancient law, a right of voting founded 
on that amount of property which could 
be easily obtained by industry, was more 
suitable to the present state of society. 
They looked not only to what was desira- 
ble, but to what was attainable. In fixing 


The bill which he proposed to introduce 
was objectionable, if not on other grounds 
on account of the anomaly, that one_ 
member would be left seated for Barnsta- 
ple on the old, and one returned for Leeds — 
on the new plan. 
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Mr. Martin, of Galway, proposed, 
that the bill should be re-committed, to 
examine evidence, and ascertain how far 
corruption had prevailed in the borough. 

Mr. V. Blake said, it did not appear 
that the whole corporation had been in- 
fected with corruption, and therefore he 
would not inflict a more severe punish- 
ment than had been thought necessary in 
other cases. Ifthe House would consent 
to recommit the bill, he would move the 
introduction of certain words which should 
go to transfer the elective franchise to 
gentlemen who had freeholds in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who were also resident in 
the borough. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the 
public entertained great expectations 
that some measure of reform would be 
adopted, and regarded the present ques- 
tion as a test of the virtue of the House. 
It was a notorious fact, that corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed to a great extent, not only 
in Barnstaple, but in many other places. 
The elective franchise ought to be con- 
sidered as a public not a private right, to 
be exercised for general and not for per- 
sonal advantage. It could not be denied 
that our representative system was one of 
great inequality, that Middlesex, Essex, 
and Lancashire had not their fair propor- 
tion, and that Cornwall sent as many 
members to that House as thirteen other 
counties. It was incumbent on them to 
show a disposition to correct this evil 
when an occasion was presented, and a 
gross abuse had been detected. Whatever 
might be the danger to be apprehended 
from what were called wild and visionary 
schemes of reform, he thought this was 
the period when the House was called 
upon to punish those acts of corruption 
which were proved to exist in the return 
of members to serve in parliament. When 
the abuses which were known to exist in 
the different boroughs in Cornwall were 
spoken of, they were laughed at; yet 
there was scarcely a member in the House 
who had not heard of those boroughs 
being offered for sale, and a price being 
fixed upon them. He had himself lately 
heard a gentleman complain, that notwith- 
standing the depreciation of property ge- 
nerally, the electors of one of those bo- 
roughs were so unreasonable as to ask 
30/. a head for their votes, though the 
price paid at the previous election was ne 
more than 24/. He thought the gallant 
officer had not taken exactly the right 
course, and was anxious that the bill 
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should be recommitted, as there were a 
variety of topics connected with this sub- 
ject which ought to be taken into consi- 
deration before the bill was disposed of by 
the House. 

Mr. Alderman Wood animadverted on 
the alarm which seemed to be excited on 
the opposite side of the House by every 
proposition for a reform. He was sorry 
so little had been said in the course of the 
present session in favour of a parliamen- 
tary reform, but he hoped the subject 
would shortly be taken up in a proper 
manner. He concurred with his hon. 
friend who had just sat down, in the view 
which he took of the present bill. 

Lord Compton supported the bill. 

My. D. W. Harvey thought it would 
be better that the borough should remain 
as it now stood, rather than it should, by 
an é@xtension of the elective franchise, be 
thrown into the power of some few per- 
sons of the landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood ; as he thought that the 
aristocracy and landed interest of the 
country had already more than their due 
influence in returning representatives to 
parliament. 

Mr. N. Calvert declared the landed in- 
terest had no predominance in that House. 
He did not lees that it contained twenty 
members that purely represented the 
agricultural interest, most of the members 
from the agricultural counties being in 
fact Aen by the trading interest. 

Mr. G. Lamé deprecated the idea of 
considering a measure of this kind in the 
light of its being a parliamentary reform. 
The noble lord who introduced the bill, 
had justly stated it to be for the correc- 
tion of abuses which ‘had been proved to 
exist. The House by adopting this mea- 
sure would not, in fact, do any thing 
more than enforce the laws against 
bribery and corruption in the return of 
members to parliament. Whenever the 
question of parliamentary reform was 
brought forward (and he trusted that day 
was not far distant), he hoped he should 
not be found backward in redeeming the 
pledge which he had given to his consti- 
tuents to support that measure. But 
here that question was not involved : par- 
liamentary reform had nothing to do with 
the bill before the House. He was anxious 
that those abuses should be corrected, but 
as he conceived that the bill did not go 
far enough he felt himself bound to sup- 
port the amendment. 


Lord Clive defended the ‘bill; after. 
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which the House divided : For the original 
motion, 110; For sir R. Wilson’s amend- 
ment, 12. 


Poor Rates BILL. ] 
Mr. Sturges Bourne having moved, that 
the bill be read a second time, 

Mr. Curwen said :—Mr. Speaker ; It is 
a painful duty to oppose any measure pur- 
porting to be for the relief of the labouring 
classes. Viewing it as I do, as calculated 
to increase, rather than diminish, the 
burthens, as well as sufferings of the 
working community ; I am compelled to 
Oppose its farther progress. I am at the 
same time ready to do justice to the mo- 
tives of my hon. friend. He contemplates 
the measure through the medium of his 
own active and benevolent attention to 
the children of his poor neighbours. The 
general working of the bill, were it passed 
into a law, would be very different. Fully 
to comprehend the consequence likely to 
result from this measure, it is necessary 
to look to the actual situation of the 
working orders of society. At the open- 
ing of the session, I opposed the re- 
appointment of the committee. After its 
having furnished an ample detail of the 
misery and suffering under the existing 
system of poor laws, it was the duty of 
government to have taken the business 
into their own hands. Efficient relief could 
only come from them. It may be more 
convenient for a weak, divided, and un- 
popular administration to devolve their 
duties to a committee, and thereby screen 
themselves from the odium attending a 
total failure of the plans for relieving the, 
country from the burthens that press so 
heavily on the community ; whilst they 
promote neither the happiness nor com- 
fort of those who are objects of their re- 
lief. That the public are grievously dis- 
appointed in the expectation many had 
formed, must be admitted. I think the 
blame has fallen most unjustly on the 
committee. Those to whom it is fairly 
attributable are the ministers of the 
Crown, Whilst the nation considers this | 
as the most momentous question, and | 
the one that presses hardest on them, such 
is the apathy and indifference of ministers, 
that not one of them has thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to attend or give 
their sentiments on the bill before us. In 
discussing this measure I must shortly 
advert to the operation of the 43rd of 
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by it were loudly complained of. The 
legislature, instead of seeking for the 
causes, attempted a remedy by holding up 
the parties who received relief to public 
contempt. Badging the poor for a time 
produced its effect ;—a change of circum- 
stances, and the congregating of numbers 
into towns, destroyed the feelings of shame, 
and the numbers seeking relief rendered 
it impossible to extend it generally. The 
next expedient resorted to, in modern 
times, was the terrors of a poor-house, 
and being forced to abandon every com- 
fort of a home. This has also proved 
abortive. Pauperism is daily and hourly 
on the increase. It seems high time to 
come to a right understanding as to the 
effect of the poor laws on the mass of the 
people. The radical evil of this system 
is, that it removes from the people the 
care of themselves, thereby destroying 
that necessary forethought and economy 
which mixes up the future with the pre- 
sent. Whatever lessens the influence of 
the present by combining it with the future, 
has a powerful influence on the moral 
conduct of mankind. When a whole po- 
pulation, at the very outsct of life, con- 
template pauperism, it is in vain to sup- 
pose they will be disposed to husband 
their little gains to make any provision 
for the casualties of life. In the first 
century after assessments became lega- 
lized, the money raised for the poor, 
amounted to near 400,000/.; in the next 
century that sum was quadrupled. But I 
wish particularly to call the attention of 
the House to the transactions of the last 
thirty years: in this period, the contribu- 
tions to the poor have been quadrupled. 
This account so greatly exceeds the march 
of this dreadful malady in former periods, 
that it at once indicates that there must 
have been other causes co-operating to 
produce so extended a demand for relief. 
It is a very generally received opinion, 
that this enormous increase of the bur- 
thens of the poor proceeds from the crime, 
waste, and improvidence of those indivi- 
duals. Does the right hon. gentleman 
hold this opinion? I do not believe he 
does. I conceive it is demonstrable that 
it is the misfortune, not the crime, of the 
people of England to be thus universally 
pauperised. In corroboration of this I 
should adduce the wages thirty years ago 
of the labourer, then about 8s. per week. 
During this period the necessaries of life 
had doubled, whilst wages had only ad- 
vanced to 12s. or one-third. Nor.is this 
(2H) 
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aj], taxation had trebled, taking 1s. a 
week from every poor family. Now, sir, 
the House has on various occasions testi- 
fied its opinion on the depreciation of 
money, by the additions it has made to 
the incomes or allowances of the’ army 
and navy ; nay, to the Crown and various 
officers of the state. Shall it, then, act 
with less justice by the people at large? 
Is the House prepared to deny that tax- 
ation and depreciation of money have 
pressed most, grievously on the people, 
and that their situation is changed most 
lamentably for the worse? The 8s. paid 
as the weekly price of labour thirty years 
ago, gave them a command of the neces- 
saiies of life equivalent to 16s. in the 
_— day.—If this be, as I firmly be- 
ieve it is, a true representation of the 
state of the people, can their sufferings 
be relieved—can the degradation to which 
they are exposed be cured by any system 
of regulations such as have issued from the 
committee? The malady is seated too deep 
for such remedies. To destroy pauperism, 
the people must be enabled to live ;—an 
augmentation of wages and an exemption 
from taxation are the only measures which 
can restore thelabouring population to that 
independency of character from which 
they have so lamentably receded. All the 
enormous sums expended in the mainte- 
nance of the poor fail completely to pro- 
duce either happiness or comfort. De- 
graded and humbled, the people have lost 
that respect for themselves so necessary 
for happiness. The first remedy is to give 
them a fair competency. From this will 
result independence of character and con- 
sequent content and happiness. I am 
ready to admit, as a general principle, the 
inexpediency of attempting to regulate 
wages. The writers on political econom 
have not contemplated the state to whic 
we are reduced. Whilst capital and labour 
bore a fair proportion to each other, there 
was no necessity for legislative inter- 
ference. I will not say, as in the case of 
Coventry, that it was in our power to re- 
lieve them; for had the price of their 
articles of luxury been advanced, the 
consumption would most probably have 
lessened. Is this to be apprehended in 
agricultural labour ? Will the consumption 
of food be lessened? If not, we might at 
least have established in the various dis- 
tricts a minimum of labour. I should be 
strongly inclined towards making the ex- 
periment to destroy that cruel and impo- 
litic system of making wages that will 
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barely support the single man the standard 
of labour, and paying the addition to the 
married man from the poor rates. Thus- 
is the single man completely debarred 
from making any provision for a married 
state. He has no motive, therefore, for 
delaying to settle, and whenever it occurs 
he must be pauperised : thus are improvi- 
dent marriages encouraged and promoted. 
—Great as is the enormous sum raised for 
the poor, it must have been infinitely 
greater, but from a remarkable change 
which has taken place in the food of the 
labourer. Within these thirty years pota- 
toes have become the food of the people. 
They must otherwise have starved on the 
wages they received. The distresses and 
diffcculties which oppress the labouring 
classes must naturally dispose them to 
avail themselves of any expedient of relief, 
however revolting to their feelings in better 
and happier times. The present bill holds 
out a prospect of maintenance for their 
children. The worthless may accede to 
this without remorse—the honest and 
industrious may be driven to accept it 
through necessity. Is not the principle 
of this bill completely in unison with the 
demoralizing principle of the 43d of Eli- 
zabeth, creating dependence and thereby 
undermining exertion? Does it not de- 
grade still farther the people, by proposing 
to pauperize the a generation at the 
very outset of life. The apology for all 
this is, the education proposed to be 
given. But he would ask, were not the 
children of the poor educated now in 
every part of the empire? Since the intro- 
duction of the new system of teaching, 
education was placed within the reach of 
the poorest person. Nay, if its blessings 
were not felt and appreciated by the 
parent, its universally recognized eco- 
nomy, and the saving of apparel, more 
than paid the sum for teaching. But, 
were this not the case, was the education 
of the mind to be alone considered, was 
the formation of the heart by those lessons 
of tenderness and affection which were 
ingrafted into the disposition by the inter- 
course of paternal affection, and which 
were of the utmost importance in forming 
the moral character, to be disregarded ? 
Could one only of these be obtained, I 
should prefer the latter, as most likely to 
produce the most valuable character in 
that station of life. I conceive the effects 
of this bill would be to augment prema- 
ture marriages, whilst it would rob that 
class of society of their chief and greatest 
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source of happiness. The scale of human 
happiness is much more equal than by 
many is supposed. The children of the 
poor are to them a greater source of hap- 
piness, than to the higher orders. Blessed 
with health and probity, they have no 
fears for their future life. All the care 
and anxiety that attend the provision for 
a family in the upper ranks are here 
escaped. I am not for interfering with 
their affections or comforts. I am not 
willing to ofler them a temptation which, 
however reluctantly their feelings would 
yield to, their necessities might compel 
them to comply with.—Such is my view 
of the operation of this bill. It is impos- 
sible the country can much longer endure 
the state to which it is reduced. If in 
the last thirty years the burthens of the 
poor have increased four-fold, or reached 
to a sum little short of a third of the whole 
real income of the country,—what a few 
years more may bring it to, I dare scarcely 
contemplate. The whole property and 
industry of the country is in jeopardy, if 
some effectual remedies be not found. 
These I conceive to be a removal of taxa- 
tion, and a fair and reasonable addition 
to the price of labour. Already the ulti- 
mate payment comes from the land. Poor 
rates are calculated by the farmer as 
would be wages. No greater burthen 
could be brought on property. But the 
sums now paid in the shape of relief, if 
awarded as the fruits of honest labour, 
would produce a great and powerful 
change in the moral feelings of the people. 
It is to this point our labours must be 


directed. ‘The demoralization of a whole ; 


people must produce its destruction. As 
such a measure as the one before us can 
only increase the evils we suffer, I shall 
therefore oppose its farther progress, and 
move that the bill be read a second time 
on this day six months. 

Mr. Philips objected to the bill on two 
grounds ; first, that it would act partially 
on the respectable poor of the country ; 
and secondly, as it would give magistrates 
a power of taking the children of the 
lower classes from their parents without 
their consent. No greater encourage- 
ment could be given to improvidence and 
want of industry than this: it would also 
have the effect of destroying those filial 
and parental feelings which were the great 
bond of union in society. Under these 
impressions, he felt himself called upon to 
oppose the bill. 

Mr. Brand said, the evil of the present 
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system consisted in this—that the funds 
were apportioned, not according to the 
labour done, but according tothe distresses 
of the individual and his family. The 
immediate consequence of this was, a 
general discontent and a disinclination to 
work among the lower classes. Tor what 
poor man would work if he knew he could 
obtain @ certain support for his family 
from the parish ? The effect of this bill, 
then, would be, to:pay the labourer accord- 
ing to the work done, and not according 
to his necessities. He thought also that 
improvident marriages would be more de- 
creased in number by the system pro- 
posed, than by paying the labourer, as now 
was the practice, in proportion to the 
number of his children. It had been said, 
that it would be cruel to take the children 
away from their parents; but the fondest 
parents had almost invariably adopted, 
for many years, the practice now pro- 
posed, namely, that of sending their chil- 
dren to public schools. He thought the 
bill, then, calculated to produce the most 
beneficial effects among the lower orders 
of society. ‘The poor would be educated 
in principles of morality and religion, and 
apprenticed out to trades; by which they 
would be made useful members of society, 
instead of their growing up in sloth and 
ignorance, as was at present too frequently 
the case. If the bill was found not to be 
a remedy to the existing evils, recourse 
could be had to the existing system: but 
at all events it ought to have a fair trial. 

Mr. Shepherd contended that the bill 
had an inevitable tendency to increase 
population, and extend pauperism. The 
only effectual bar against improvident 
marriages was the dilliculty which pre- 
sented itself to parents, of providing for 
their children. ‘Take away that bar, and 
improvident connexions would be formed, 
which would infallibly increase pauperism. 
Besides, the present bill was infinitely 
worse for children than the present system. 
The father at present was the only pauper ; 
but by this plan the mind of the child 
would be degraded by feeling that he also 
was a pauper. He approved of the last 
clause which went to prevent the price of 
labour being paid out of the rates. 

Mr. Ricardo opposed the bill, principally 
on the ground that it tended to increase 
the population. If at present there existed 
a difficulty in supporting the poor, in what 
situation would the country be placed in 
twenty years hence, when these children 
so educated grew up to manhood? The 
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bill was only the plan of Mr. Owen, ina 
worse shape, <— carried to a greater 
extent. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, that the la- 
bouring classes were weighed down by a 
heavy indirect taxation, and were there- 
fore compelled to apply to the parish for 
relief. By the present system a certain 
sum was paid to the parent, who might 
apply it either to his own gratification or 
to the maintenance of his family. The 
claim set up for relief was generally the 
distress of the party ; but it was difficult, 
in many cases, to ascertain whether that 
distress was occasioned by misfortune or 
by imprudence. When the hardship of 
taking children from their parents was so 
much dwelt upon, asa ground for opposing 
the bill, it should be recollected, with how 
much difficulty and pain the rates were, in 
numerous cases, collected, and the small 
link there was between the person paying, 
and the one receiving the rate. 

Lord Milton admitted that this bill 
might have the effect of deterring the 
— the sober, and the industrious, 
rom early marriages: but could it be 
expected to have the same influence over 
the profligate and the indolent, whom it 
was most important to restrain? He 
thought the provisions of the bill most 
unjust. Many persons had been born 
under the present system, who had now 
arrived at man’s estate: and were these, 
at the close of a five and twenty years’ 
war, during which the poor had displayed 
more attachment to the higher orders than 
had ever been known before, were these 
now to be rewarded with this bill, and to 
be told, that, after all the exertions they 
had made, it was the pleasure of the 
higher orders to break through the long- 
established system, and determine that 
that provision should no longer be made 
for them from the poor rates, on which 
they had been taught to depend? He 
should certainly give this bill every oppo- 
sition in his power, and he wished that 
besides rejecting it, some mark of repro- 
bation should be set on it by the House. 

Mr. W. Courtenay was surprised at the 
language which he had heard applied to 
this bill. Every one in the higher classes 
of society must feel how much the con- 
duct of the lower orders had merited their 
praise ; but it was a little hard on those 
who had applied themselves to devise a 
measure to remedy a great evil, that they 
should now be charged with injustice and 
cruelty. But, while some objected to the 
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measure for its harshness towards the la- 
bourer, others complained of it as holding 
out too great a bonus to him, and thereby 
encouraging improvident marriages. To 
him the bill appeared to take a middle 
course, and to deserve neither of the re- 
proaches which had been bestowed on it. 
He hoped that after the bill had been a 
short time in operation, it would have the 
effect of teaching the labourer to exert his 
energies in his youth, to make some pro- 
vision for a more advanced period of life, 
and of deterring him from improvidently 
marrying. The relief it afforded to the 
poor, though less palatable to the party re- 
ceiving it, would, in its effect, prove more 
beneficial to society. He should there- 
fore give the bill his most cordial support. 

Mr. Western opposed the bill, and 
thought it had the appearance of coming 
from those who wished to perpetuate the 
present poor laws, rather than from those 
who were anxious gradually toabolishthem. 

Mr. JT. Courtenay defended the bill, 
as embodying two valuable principles. It 
said to the labourer, “ though our code 
of poor laws is such, that we are bound 
to save a poor child from starving, we 
shall do that in such a way as to prove 
that it is not intended to supply your de- 
ficiencies—that it is not done out of kind- 
ness to you. That was one important 
principle. The other which this measure 
went to establish was this—it divided 
wages from poor rates. 

Mr. Hume. disapproved of the bill. 
Until the country lookeé the evil fairly in 
the face, and taught the labourer to 
depend more on himself, no adequate 
remedy could be supplied. This measure, 
if passed into a law, would increase the 
evil. He wished a course to be taken in 
this country, similar to that which had 
been adopted in Scotland, where, if a 
woman had an illegitimate child, she was 
obliged to maintain it. What followed? 
She was careful not to repeat the 
fault she had committed, lest she should 
bring into the world a second. In Eng- 
land, women frequently threw two, three, 
or four children on the parish. He had 
hoped the hon. gentleman, in bringing in 
this bill, would have gone the length of 
declaring, ‘‘ that from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, no child legitimate or ille- 
gitimate should be entitled to a main- 
tenance from the parish.” Such a course, 
if taken, would strike at the root of the 
evil, and such a measure he still hoped to 
see introduced. 
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Mr. Primrose objected to the bill, as 
calculated to pepetuate the evils of the 
present system of poor laws. 

Mr. Wynn complained of the absence 
of ministers on so important an occasion. 
Though he objected to some of the clauses, 
he approved of the general principle of 
the bill. 

Mr. L. Wellesley approved of the bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood objected to the 
bill, on account of its dragging children 
from their parents to bring them up at the 
expense of the parish. 

r. Mansfield was of opinion, that no- 
thing but patience could remedy the evils 
brought on the country by the protracted 
war in which we had been engaged, 
and that all the palliatives the House 
could apply would prove of little avail. 

Mr. S. Bourne defended the bill, and 
contended that the opposite arguments 
urged against it ought to be held to 
destroy each other. There was nothin 
of harshness in that provision of the bill 
which went to separate the children from 
their parents ; as persons in a Irigher sta- 
tion submitted to such a separation from 
choice, and sent their offspring not merely 
to another part of their parish, but to 
distant places, and even to remote coun- 
tries. He was of opinion, that the effect 
of this measure would be, to spare many 
parishes half the applications which were 
now made. It was to be feared the habits 
of the present race of labourers were so 
formed, that it would be no easy task to 
effect in them that change which could be 
wished, and therefore he held it to be wise 
that the House should look to the rising 
generation. In them it might be hoped 
they would succeed in exciting a spirit of 
industry and independence, which it might 
be too late to revive in their parents. 

The House divided: For the motion, 
47; For the amendment, 22. The bill 
was then read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 18. 

Marquis Campen’s TELLERSHIP 
Bitt.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented the bill “to authorize the re- 
ceipt and appropriation of certain sums 
voluntarily contributed by the most noble 
John Jeffreys Marquis Camden, in aid of 
the public service.” On the motion for 
the second reading, 

Mr. Fremanile, not having been present 
at the time the subject was introduced, 
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took that of expressing his 
admiration of the conduct of the noble 
marquis. He also called the attention of 
the House to the public spirit of the late 
marquis of Buckingham, who, when teller 
of the exchequer, had sacrificed the whole 
of his profits for three years previous to 
his decease. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer joined 
in the praise bestowed on the marquis of 
Buckingham, and had no doubt, that if 
he had survived the war, he would have 
continued to apply a great proportion of 
the profits of his office to the public service. 

The bill was ordered to be read a second 
time on Friday. | 


Strate oF THE NaTIoNn.]—Mr. Tier- 
ney said, that he rose in pursuance of the 
notice which he had given, to move for 
the appointment ‘of a committee on the 
State of the Nation. In doing so he felt it 
price to throw himself on the indul- 
gence of the House, since he feared he 
should be compelled to trespass for a 
considerable time on their patience. That 
indulgence, however, he had so often 
experienced on occasions of less import- 
ance, that he hopcd it would not now be 
withheld. The best return he could make 
was to consume as little time as possible 
in the way of preface, and he shotild 
accordingly at once proceed to the ques- 
tion, His motion would be, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation. He 
was aware that if he acted only as a 
party man (and such, notwithstanding the 
odium which might attach to the confes- 
sion, he was always ready to avow that 
he was), he should have abstained from 
bringing forward this proposition; because 
he was not so dull as not to perceive, that 
in bringing the question before the House, 
in point of mere party, he was giving up 
many advantages: he could hardly see 
how it was possible for the party (for they 
too he — must be considered a 
party) to which he and his friends were 
opposed, to stand in a situation less to be 
envied than at the present moment. It 
was difficult to imagine how any set of 
men could have been more cuffed and 
kicked about, and have taken the infliction 
more patiently, than the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite with thenoble lord at their 
head. In that respect they had displayed 
the utmost fortitude and forbearance ; and 
if his wish had been only party triumph, 
he could not have done better than leave 
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them alone: for an administration more 
lowered in the respect of parliament, or 
more degraded in the estimation of the 
people, was certainly never exhibited to 
public observation. The mind of man 
could not conceive an administration more 
dead to all the feelings by which persons 
in high stations were ordinarily governed : 
governed by no principle, and attached to 
ho system; exhibiting no symptom of 
vigour, but vigorously maintaining them- 
selves in their places, they made such a 
— in the eye of the world, that instead 
of being objects of admiration and envy, 
they sunk into objects of compassion and 
contempt. They had brought forward 
nothing—nothing of real importance; 
unless, indeed, some persons might attach 
a value to the fine fallacious speeches 
with which the House had been treated 
and the country deceived. Measures had 
been proposed by the opponents of 
ministers—measures of the utmost conse- 
quence to the welfare of the nation, and 
which they, as a matter of course, had 
resisted : yet, at last, they had been driven 
into concession, and it was almost left to 
their antagonists to administer the law of 
the country. For instance, in the case of 
the proposed inquiry into the state of the 
penal Jaws, the ministers had declared 
that if the motion was carried, ruin must 
ensue—that we might as well give up the 
administration of the penal laws altogether 
—that all the reverence for criminal jus- 
tice would be gone. The inquiry into the 

enal laws was, however, entrusted (and 
in what better hands could it have been 
placed?) to his hon. and learned friend, 
the administration of criminal justice was 
not impeded; and the noble lord and his 
worthy colleagues bore their defeat most 
patiently. Inthe same way ministers had 
declared, that if the system of Scotch 
burghs was investigated, nothing would 
be safe—the constitution of the empire 
would be endangered—no man could say 
that his person or his property was secure 
—a revolution would be almost com- 
menced—the wildest doctrines of reform 
would be let loose upon the country ; and, 
in short, every national calamity would 
ensue, if the inquiry were carried: but it 
was carried—carried against the utmost 
strength of ministers; and they contrived, 
notwithstanding, to retain their places. 
He could, in fact, go through a string of 
defeats they had successively sustained, 
were it necessary; but no man could be 
so blind as not to see that opposition, as a 
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party, stood upon such vantage ground, 
that, as a party, by the present motion 
they had nothing to gain. But he had 
other duties to perform besides those of 
party—duties to the country, and they 
ought at all times to be held paramount : 
with this view, he was willing to forego 
any little advantages he might otherwise 
possess, and to place himself in a situation 
of difficulty and embarrassment, in order 
to discharge conscienciously the high and 
paramount duty which the country had a 
right to claim. 

It seemed of late as if the noble lord 
and his friends had thought that they had 
no duties to discharge but to sit firmly in 
their places; but it would not do in these 
times to keep ministers merely to be 
looked at: if they put themselves in high 
responsible situations, if they were to 
govern a great empire, they ought to 
maintain their own dignity, and that of the 
empire; and if they did not, it was the 
business of the House to interpose. If 
ministers would not take care of their 
dignity, it was for the House to take care 
of its own; and for that purpose, he 
wished it to take a view of the real state 
of the nation with reference to the king’s 
ministers. If there had been but two 

arties opposed to each other in the 

ouse, the issue of his motion would not 
be very doubtful: on the one side there 
would be nothing but zeal; and on the 
other, the whole weight of official attach- 
ment, and the influence of the Crown: 
but he now epoke in a House of Com- 
mons (having sat and spoken in very many ) 
to which had been returned a larger pro- 
portion of men connected with no party 
than he had ever before remembered : 
they were a description of persons who 
professed, (and who had shown that they 
acted upon those professions) that they 
would vote without reference to either 
side of the House; and that they would 
weigh measures, and notmen. He trusted 
that they would not be found wanting in 
trimming the balance at the end of the 
debate, and, if he made out his case, in 
giving him that support to which he 
should be entitled. He had to establish 
two propositions: first, that the present 
state of public affairs was full of difficulty, 
danger, and alarm, requiring prompt and 
vigorous councils; and secondly, that 
under the circumstances of the times, it 
was the duty of the House to do what was 
certainly unusual—namely, resolve itself 
into a committee on the state of the na- 
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tion ; not considering such a proceeding 
as a forward and officious interference, but 
as a measure strictly called for by the 
situation of public affairs. In making this 
proposal, he was not asking any gentleman 
to lend him his aid in thwarting and em- 
barrasing the vigour, system, and energy 
of the executive government; but he was 
requiring him, where there was no vigour, 
no system, and no energy, to interfere 
between a weak administration and a tot- 
tering country, by discharging the most im- 
portant duty an honest member of parlia- 
ment could perform. Wherever he cast 
his eyes, he observed that all the principal 
nations of the world had been for some 
time past engaged in endeavouring to 
repair the inroads made upon their finances 
by war, and to arrange and husband their 
resources for future emergencies. It was 
clear beyond contradiction, from the 


foreign spate only sources of infor- 


mation he possessed—that the states of 
the continent had all turned their attention 
to financial subjects ; yet we, and it was a 
melancholy thing to say, who had much 
more to restore, and a deeper interest in 
restoring, were the only nation whose 
government had not devoted one moment’s 
consideration to that great topic. Un- 
doubtedly his chief purpose was limited 
on this occasion to matters of financial 
arrangement; he did not mean to occupy 
the time of the House by discussing sub- 
jects of a different kind, nor should he 
touch upon foreign affairs more than as 
foreign affairs bore upon the particular 
question; to that extent, however, he 
hoped he should be allowed to make a 
few observations. The world at this mo- 
ment, blessed be God, was in a state of 
profound peace, and long, long might it 
continue; but, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of the noble lord and the other 
ministers of the great powers, Europe was 
not in that condition in which the most 
sanguine could venture to look forward to 
a certain duration of tranquillity. In 
truth, the whole state of Europe, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned, had been 
totally changed—whether for the better 
or worse he did not stop to inquire; but 
the situation was indisputably new to this 
country. Heretofore we had supported 
alliances with various powers, in order to 
be better able to meet the possible hosti- 
lity and machinations of other states; but 
we were now one of five powers who took 
upon themselves, whether properly or im- 
properly he would not discuss, to settle 
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the destinies of the continent. Whether 
we had any allies particularly connected 
with and bound to us, was more than he 
was able exactly to discover; but of this 
he was quite sure, that the great interests 
of Europe were in the hands of five states 
by means of the recent addition of France. 
Originally they had only been four who 
had first thought it their duty (and he did 
not pretend to quarrel with the decision) 
to impose upon France the galling yoke 
of maintaining foreign troops to preserve 
order and to maintain the reigning family. 
It appeared, however, that France had 
behaved so well, she had conducted her- 
self so much to the satisfaction of her four 
masters, that at Aix-la-Chapelle they had 
determined to take her into partnership, 
and she now constitutes one of five powers, 
among whom Great Britain had one vote 
and no more. Upon this he had only to 
remark, that it was at least an uncertain 
state; the parties appeared to be bound 
by nothing but professions, which he 
hoped in God would be fulfilled—by a 
* holy alliance,” which he trusted would 
be as sacredly observed as it was piously 
worded. But these things were most 
precarious, and a reference to one circum- 
stance must convince every body that 
they were so; viz., that when France was 
freed from the burthen of foreign troops, 
and she was called upon to be one of the 
five powers, the gracious communication 
was made to the duke de Richelieu, with 
many compliments from the sovereigns, 
which no doubt were well deserved: she 
was, in fact, invited to accede to the con- 
federation, much in consequence of what 
had been done during the administration 
of the duke de Richelieu; it was therefore 
to be supposed that the potentates and 
their ministers were well acquainted with 
the line of policy one of the five powers 
would pursue; but no—in one little month 
after the troops had withdrawn, the duke 
of Richelieu was dismissed from his office. 
This brother ally, this fifth power, no 
sooner was at liberty to act for itself, than 
its line of policy was most materially 
changed, and the ministers of the different 
states having thus shown themselves to be 
utterly ignorant of the policy of —_ $s 
the most important member of the alli- 
ance, were left to wonder at what the 

had never foreseen. Did this or did it 
not show, that at least the existing state 
of Europe was involved in great uncer- 
tainty? He did not blame the noble lord 
—it was the last, thing in his contempla- 
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tion to provoke 2 hostile discussion on the 
subject of his conduct at present; there 
might be a time for that hereafter; but 
could the fact he had stated be contra- 
dicted, or the conclusion he had drawn 
from it be denied? He begged to ask for 
what did Great Britain go to war? Was 
it not to control the power of France? It 
would be said that she became more dan- 

erous from her revolutionary influence? 

‘rue; but the great and avowed object 
was, to deprive her of that great predo- 
minating preponderance by which she 
might be able to convulse the whole frame 
of Europe. What, then, was the state 
of France at this day? Was not her 
commerce reviving, and were not her fi- 
nances arranged and improved very much 
by the assistance of England? Did she 
not now enjoy a free constitution? and in 
the name of humanity he thanked God 
that she did, Had she not a limited 
monarchy, and could not the people now 
speak through the voice of a representa- 
tive assembly ? All these were blessings 
recently bestowed upon France—blessings 
purchased by long and grievous suffering ; 
they were not the reward (that was not 
the fit term to employ), but the result of 
her sacrifices, not only of blood, but, he 
would fairly admit, of character; for the 
restoration of which, years of good con- 
duct would be needed. But could it be 
denied, that there she now stood in a 
much more formidable position than any 
man two years ago could have expected ? 
He begged not to be understood as say- 
ing this with any feeling of jealousy 
towards France; or under any dread of 
her approaching hostility; he most de- 
voutly prayed, that the triumphs we had 
gained might not produce in the mind of 
a proud and brave nation any thing beyond 
an amicable and laudable rivalry ; at the 
same time we were bound to recollect that 
France was our rival, and that one day 
she mightagain be our enemy. It was our 
duty, then to imitate her example, and 
so to manage our own affairs as to be 
dere for any unexpected change. 

e might easily enlarge on the situation 
of the Netherlands and other kingdoms, 
but his object was not unnecessarily to 
consume time, and if he had communi- 
cated to the House the idea he entertained, 
that the state of our foreign relations was 
such as to render necessary some arrange- 
ment of our affairs at home, what he had 
said would answer all purposes. There 
was, however, one foreign power out of 
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Europe to which he must direct the atten- 
tion of the House, with the same view as 
that with which he had mentioned France 
—he meant America; she was out of the 
pale of confederation; with her we hada 
separate treaty of peace; towards her we 
had long cast an eye of jealousy, and it 
well became ys to be prepared for the 
worst. Let thie House consider only what 
had happened in the last three months. 
Two British subjects had been exe- 
cuted by an American commander, under 
very suspicious appearances. ‘There might 
be circumstances warranting his conduct, 
and justifying, according to the law of na- 
tions, the approbation which his govern. 
ment had expressed; but he was -old 
enough to remember the time when, had 
two British subjects been executed by a 
foreign state in time of peace neither the 
administration nor the people of this coun- 
try would have put up with it quite so tamely. 
He knew the subject was a sore one, and 
did not wish to press it farther ; he was 
far from wishing it to be supposed that he 
meant to blame ministers for acting so 
cautiously; in conducting themselves with 
prudence they had discharged the best 
duty they could under the circumstances 
perform. He hoped, however, that he 
had not done amiss in just noticing the 
point as bearing on this question—whe- 
ther Great Britain ought not to be placed 
in a condition, if necessary, to defend 
her rights? Next came the subject of 
territorial aggrandizement, regarding 
which ministers seemed to feel no concern. 
While the noble lord opposite was at con- 
gress, two German princes could not have 
exchanged a few meadows without im- 
a being dispatched to him. 

ut America owned no congress: be- 
cause she was a long way off, ministers 
seemed to think that danger could not be 
near. She had obtained from Spain, the 
Floridas, and had thus been allowed to take 
up a position on a vast continent as inju- 
rivus as possible to the colonial returns of 
this country, putting them in imminent 
and undeniable jeopardy. It was to be 
supposed that some representations had 
been made by ministers on the subject ; 
and here again it would be unfair to find 
fault with their tone and temper, so 
very very moderate. Nothing certainly 
could be more absurd, than, at a moment 
when we could do little, to talk of doing 
much; it was, however, necessary to 
advert to this circumstance to show the 
difference in the conduct of a nation with 
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impaired, and a nation with untouched re- 
sources. Let the House and the country 
reflect then, if it was not the duty of go- 
vernment to do something to prepare 
the empire for possible mischiefs that 
might arise even from France and Ame- 
rica: its only security was in its prepara- 
tion; and though it was very difficult to 
draw the line where wise prudence 
ended, and abject submission began, yet 
that point did exist, though he hoped in 
God Great Britain would never be driven 
to the extremity of being obliged to find 
it. It was our first and paramount duty 
to satisfy all the world that our object was 
peace ; but it was fit, also to satisfy it, that 
we spoke from the love of peace, not from 
the dread of war, and our inability to sus- 
tain it. Peace procured on other terms 
was only hostility postponed--postponed 
under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. To enter upon a war with an 
impaired national character was a great 
calamity; national character, in truth, 
was every thing to a people, and we ought 
always to be prepared to maintain it. In 
this country he knew of no substantial 
preparations on which reliance could be 
placed in the hour of need; it was not 
an unwieldy military establishment, not 
colleges for the education of youth in 
habits merely military, that could be of real 
service in case of a sudden attack: a well- 
manned navy, and a well-filled exchequer, 
were what Great Britain ought to confide 
in; then, indeed, her safety would be 
placed upon a rock which no confedera- 
tion, no congress could shake: witha fine 
navy, and flourishing finances, she might 
set the whole world at defiance. 

If he had thus far succeeded in making 
his meaning intelligible, it was unneces- 
sary to dwell farther on this part of the 
case: if he had impressed upon the 
House, that the situation of the country 
with foreign powers made it necessary 
that no time should be lost in the arrange- 
ment of our financial situation, he had 
now to examine how the internal affairs 
of the country had been conducted since 
the peace, and how far the tendency of 
the system of the ministers was, to 
strengthen our financial situation. One 
of the great charges he had to bring 
against ministers was, that from the hour 
the treaty of peace was signed, they had 
entirely neglected every measure to im- 
prove the internal situation of the coun- 
try. He knew of nothing they had 
attempted, much less accomplished. He 

(VOL. XL.) ; 
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would first consider the situation of the 
trade of the kingdom, on which it wag 
unnecessary that he should dwell, be- 
cause a reference to the evidence given 
before the secret committee on the Bank 
would establish nearly all he wished: 
the most intelligent merchants had given it 
as their opinion, not that any particular 
branch of trade had experienced an inter- 
ruption, but that there existed a general 
and unqualified stagnation. One reason 
for this calamitous state of things perhaps 
was, that ministers, in all their negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, had never 
thought of any thing in the shape of a 
commercial treaty; he knew of but one 
commercial treaty they had effected, and 
that was with America—a treaty, if it me- 
rited the name, which had scattered more 
dismay among those connected with 
Newfoundland, than any other that had 
been entered into in the annals of our 
history. Certain bounties had, however, 
been granted to the merchants to prevent 
their being actual losers, but what was to 
become of the country at large, seemed to 
the noble Jord and his colleagues a perfect 
matter of indifference. Thus our only 
commercial treaty was one by which the 
nation was most seriously injured. He 
had a bad memory, and should be glad to 
be reminded of any other commercial 
arrangement made by the British govern- 
ment.. One opening, indeed, had offered 
itself, which he had hoped that ministers 
would have embraced—he alluded to the 
struggle of a brave and generous people . 
for liberty. Independent of the sympathy 
which Great Britain, as a free country, 
must feel in every contest for liberty, in- 
dependent of the ardour with which she 
would be inclined to aid the oppressed, it 
would not have been extraordinary if 
ministers, merely upon mercantile consi- 
derations, had looked towards South 
America, as a vent for our trade. Yet 
they had not only done nothing, but they 
had done worse than nothing. They had 
done their utmost to prevent the success 
of those by whose triumphs we might be 
benefited; for a bill was now depending, 
calculated to exasperate the whole mass 
of South Americans, and to destroy every 
hope of commercial advantage. At the 
moment when our manufacturers were 
starving, and when adistant prospect was 
afforded of alleviation for their distresses, 
they were deprived even of the consola- 
tion of hope, and were told that the 
rs Tae was about to adopt a bill that 
(21) 
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would inevitably throw the whole trade of 
South America into the hands of their 
rival. Therefore, he contended that mi- 
nisters had done worse than nothing; 
they had neglected every opportunity of 
doing good; they had pursued only what 
was base in principle and injurious in 
practice, and had thrown aside all those 
considerations of generosity and policy, 
and love of freedom, which formerly 
were the prime movers of the British ca- 
binet. 
» He would now advert to the finances of 
the country, considered strictly and drily 
as its finances; and in doing so, he could 
assure the House, that he should occupy 
but a small portion of its time. He had 
originally occupied himself much with 
the details of this part of the subject, 
but he found, that they were so minute 
and complicated, and that it would be ne- 
cessary so long to intrude on the indul- 
gence of the House, and at last perhaps 
without making himself intelligible, that 
he had at length determined to give it up 
as hopeless, and to content himself with a 
few leading facts. He would commence 
his observations with the year 1816, when 
the peace was consolidated, for it seemed 
difficult to determine whether 1815 was a 
year of war or of tranquillity; he would 
speak, therefore, of the period from the 5th 
January, 1816, to the 5th January, 1819, 
which would afford a fair sample of what 
was to be expected from ministers on the 
subject of finance. Upon this subject the 
production of papers had an aukward ap- 
pearance, but he was obliged very briefly 
to resort to them. On the 5th of January, 
1816, the total of the funded and unfund- 
ed debt amounted to no less than 
860,000,000/.: and with this fact before 
them, it was to be expected than any mi- 
nisters, anxious to discharge their duty, 
would lose no time in coming to some 
arrangement capable of coping with so 
formidable an adversary. A proposition 
was indeed made to the House, in shape 
of a suggestion, for continuing the pro- 
perty-tax: they urged the absolute ne- 
cessity that it should be continued 
for a certain period, and upon it they 
rested all their scheme for remedying 
the prevailing evils. Thus for the first 
and: last time ministers seemed to have 
committed their financial opinions de- 
cidedly ; but to their infinite dismay, the 
roperty-tax was rejected by the House. 
What followed? Did the ministers resign? 
Of course, nobody expected that of them. 
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Did they produce any other project in- 
stead ? None at all; but like angry boys, 
because the property-tax had been taken 
away from them, they threw the malt-tax 
after it. What next? Then they re- 
solved to have no plan at all; and from 
that hour to this, he defied any body to 
show, that any thing like a financial plan 
had crossed their ill-fated imaginations. 
When they had lost their darling, the 
property-tax, they most unanimously re- 
solved, that they would live the rest of 
their time (which no doubt they offered 
prayers to Heaven might be a very long 
period), upon the bounty of the Bank of 
England, or trust to what was still more 
familiar to them, the chapter of accidents. 
In that year they borrowed 9 millions of 
the directors of the Bank of England, and 
postponed the payment of 3 millions which 
was due tothat body ; and at the same time 
they continued the Bank restriction for 2 
years—that is to say, until 1818. Thus 
ended the whole financial scheme for that 

ear. In the next, things looked flourish- 
ing—nothing was talked of but prosperity 
and congratulation: the most astonishing 
hopes were publicly held out in the 
speeches of the noble lord, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer. In short, 
such speeches were made as he had never 
heard before, and perhaps might never 
hear again. Stocks were to be at par; 
the 5 per cents were to be paid off imme- 
diately, the 4.per cents were giving way 
fast, and threats were held out even 
against the 3 per cents. Regarding that 
stock, he well recollected putting a ques- 
tion to the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He begged that that right hon. gentleman, 
who was rather to be considered unfortu- 
nate than guilty, would not suppose that 
he was making any attack upon him: he 
was, in fact, a very ill-used gentleman, 
and was thrust forward to bear the blame 
of a great deal with which he had had no 
concern. He was to be compassionated, 
not punished, as he was only the mouth- 
piece of administration on the subject of 
finance: the noble lord and his friends 
were, in fact, only responsible ; and it was 
very unkind in them to make the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer the object of pub- 
lic reproach, when they ought at least to 
share his disgrace. However, when the 
noble lord, and the right hon. gentleman 
made the speeches to which he had just 
adverted, lie gave them credit for believing 
that every thing was flourishing ; they 
thought that the day was fast approaching, 
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when they should be able to pay all in- 
cumbrances: they were told so by gentle- 
men out of the city, and having no kuow- 
ledge of their own, they took the fact for 
granted; they really intended to pay off 
the 5 per cents, though in his deliberate 
opinion, to do so would have been a fraud 
upon the holders: they had lent their 
money in the faith of the growing pros- 
perity of the country ; and if by artificial 
means—means he knew to be.artificial— 
ministers succeeded in raising the price 
of stocks, and paid them off, he had no 
difficulty in saying that it would not be an 
honest transaction. The false hcpes the 
government held out had had the effect 
of imposing upon some old women, and 
very few of them, who feared their in- 
comes would be reduced if the 5 per 
cents were paid off; but the great mass of 
persons with whom the right hon. gentle- 
man was in communication, saw much 
better than he did, kow matters really 
stood, and by keeping their money in 
that stock, had been considerable gainers 
by the delusion, With those speeches, 
however, the country was carried over 
1817; and there being a deficiency of 12 
millions and a half, that sum was borrowed 
on exchequer bills. In 1818 the story of 
flourishing finances was repeated—the 
phantom of prosperity still danced before 
their eyes, but as unsubstantial as ever : 
paying off was still talked of, and even 
in the report of the committee of 
finance of this very year, if he was 
not mistaken, it was stated that they 
thought the time was not very far distant 
when a great saving would accrue to the 
country from the difference between the 
present rate of interest, and that to which 
the debt would be subject by-and- 
bye. It might be said, that in the last 
on the chancellor of the exchequer had 

ad the courage to introduce a new plan; 
but it was only temporary, only for the 
service of the year. It was the creation 
of a three anda half per cent stock, which 
in some unexplained and inexplicable 
mode was to break the fall of the 5 per 
cents; then came the payment to the 
Bank of the 9,000,000/. borrowed; but 
that was postponed for another year, and 
the restriction was continued until July 
next. At that time he (Mr. Tierney) 
had brought forward the subject of the 
Bank, and had proposed the appointment 
of a committee to inquire: but it was of 
course resisted, on the ground that it was 
unnecessary. Some gentlemen urged 
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even that the House had no right to in- 
vestigate the subject ; a in the present 
session, the committce had been appoint- 
ed, and had made its report, by which, 
however, one whole year had been lost. 
Why it had been refused when he had 
proposed it, he could not divine, unless it 
were that the motion came from the 
wrong side of the House. A bill was 
afterwards brought in to extend the 
period for resuming cash-payments. The 
Bank, however, were not pleased with the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan—and he was 
obliged to alter the preamble of the bill 
which he introduced with reference to the 
continuance of the restriction. The pre- 
amble, as it originally stood, he gravely de- 
clared, was placed in its situation through 
mistake. Thenew preamble set forth,“ That 
unforeseen circumstances rendered the 
measure necessary.” Now there were no 
unforeseen circumstances—there was no 
secret. The evidence given before the 
Bank committee, which was now public, 
showed that the loans with France were 
known at the time, and that the Bank 
strongly remonstrated against the mea- 
sure.—In truth, the difficulty at that 
period arose, not from unforeseen circum- 
stances, but from pursuing a course which 
the Bank did not approve of. Here then 
terminated the history of the last three 

ears, and he would at once put it to the 

ouse whether any thing more contempti- 
ble could be imagined? This wasthe result 
of three years of profound peace following 
a war of painful sacrifices and unexampled 
burthens. He found in consequence, that 
on the 5th of January of the present year, 
1819, the whole amount of funded and 
unfunded debt was 845,000,000/. or in 
other words, there was a decrease of 
14,000,000/. and no more since the year 
1816, when it amounted to 859,000,000/. 
He could not go into the subject of the 
sinking fund, and contemplate our situa- 
tion with reference to it, without troubling 
the House with a statement of many fi- 
gures ; he should not therefore regard it 
in that view, but content himself with re- 
minding them, that this 14,000,000/. of 
reduced debt included all the reductions 
in the navy and ordnance. 

In addition to these assets must be reck- 
oned an excess of grants and arrears of 
property-tax, amounting togetherto asum 
of 8,460,000/., which would leave a ba- 
lance of actual reduction on the three 
years of peace of but 5,540,000/. So that 
the debt actually stood at 845,000,000/. 
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without any prospect of its being mate- 
rially diminished. In the Report of the 
Finance committee of the present year, 
they had the estimate of the next, pre- 
cisely in the same way as if from the noble 
lord or the right hon. gentleman himself: 
for every person who heard him must, he 
presumed, be well aware that the reports 
which they were in the habit of receiving 
from the committee of finance, were, in 
point of fact, reports furnished by the 
tight hon. gentleman. It was true that 
the committee had a chairman, who was 
called a member of that House ; but their 
reports contained the sentiments and views 
of another person, who was called the 
chancellor of the exchequer; the only 
difference being, that the mouth of the 
former was made use of instead of his 
own, as the organ of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. By the last report it was stated, 
that there would be a surplus of 1,900,000/. 
on the present year, but that in the course 
of the two succeeding years that surplus 
would probably amount to 6,000,000/. 
According to this calculation, therefore, 
we should, after five years of peace, have 
lessened a debt of upwards of 800,000,000/. 
to the extent of 12,000,000/. only. Was 
it not, then, time for the House to inter- 
fere, nor longer suffer the best interests 
of the country to be sacrificed, merely be- 
cause we had a ministry who were too 
weak to propose or carry any of those 
measures which the alarming situation of 
affairs required? What must be the con- 
sequences if in such a situation a renewal 
of hostilities should become unavoidable ? 
Let them advert for amoment to the state 
of the consolidated fund, which was now 
in arrear to the amount of 3,300,000/. per 
— The right bon. gentleman would 

so require 2,700,000/. to make good his 
repayment to the Bank, so that the entire 
charge on the consolidated fund would 
then be 6,000,000/. Let the House con- 
sider that the regular payment of the divi- 
dend must, under such circumstances, de- 
pend on the good will of the Bank. If 
they should think proper to withhold their 
advances, the right hon. gentleman might 
as well attempt to raise the dead as to 
raise the money. Such was the miserable 
situation of our finance minister! Ought 
this condition of things to exist, and ought 
the rights of the public creditor to have 
no better security in a time of profound 
peace ? He did not suppose that the Bank 
would refuse an assistance which it would 
be both their interest and duty to afford, 
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but the right hon. gentleman was at their 
mercy. In the course of the last year, no 
less a sum than 27,000,000/. were funded, 
—a new description of stock created, 
without providing for the interest, or esta- 
blishing any sinking fund for its gradual 
extinction. He did not wish for the dis- 
closure of any secrets, but apprehended 
that the right hon. gentleman had it in 
contemplation to contract for another loan 
of perhaps 22,000,000/. or 30,000,000/. 
of stock; so that in three years of peace 
there would be a new debt of 50,000 000/. 


created, and without providing for the - 


interest of the last loan! He had heard, 
indeed, that the imposition of new taxes 
was intended. It was rumoured out of 
doors, that it was not intended to touch 
the sinking fund, but to impose new taxes. 
But if this were the case, what a melan- 
choly prospect for the country, that, in 
addition to all the burthens under which 
the country laboured, it was to be sub- 
jected to farther taxation, amounting, 
to little short of three millions. 
f the necessary means should be taken 
from the sinking fund, all that he should 
say was, that there would be an end to the 
small surplus which yet remained; but if 
they were to be raised in the shape of new 
taxes, the matter became still more se- 
rious. He would now give notice, that he 
would not consent to vote a single half- 
penny until the finances of the country 
were placed on some stable and intelligible 
footing. He would not consent to goad 
and blister the people of this country any 
farther, until some safe and rational sys- 
tem of extricating them from their diffi- 
culties should be pointed out; for to go 
on from year to year as we had done, 
adopting one temporary expedient after 
another, could serve no purpose but that 
of maintaining in their places an incapable 
administration. He trusted that in his 
opposition to all such attempts, the House 
would, as he was sure the country would, 
stand by him, and give him its oe 
He had hoped before this time to have 
seen some general arrangement effected, 
by which, at whatever sacrifices, provision 
should be made for the removal of our 
difficulties; but his majesty’s ministers 
had turned their backs on the prosperity 
and solid interests of the nation; their 
whole policy consisted in fostering delu- 
sion; and producing fluctuations in pro- 
perty and currency, which though uh- 
doubtedly advantageous to some, were the 
destruction of many. The effect of’their 
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system, if system it could be called, was, 
to bring odium on our general character, 
by subjecting us to the he of being 
a nation of gamblers and jobbers. The 

ublic funds had been found to fluctuate 

om 61 to 83, and from that to 72, which 
naturally occasioned a corresponding 
change in every description of property. 
It was very natural and proper that private 
individuals should endeavour to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their neigh- 
bours—he meant no reflection on them— 
the responsibility belonged entirely to the 
ministers of the crown; but the result of 
such practices was, that no man in the 
country knew the situation or value of 
his own property. All men now under- 
stood that the Bank were to be repaid, 
but in what manner no man could tell; 
rumours of the most various kinds were 
every where afloat ; all the changes were 
rung upon this plan and that plan, and 
speculation had a boundless field for its 
exercise ; but was it not disgraceful to a 
great country, that ye should be 
rendered thus insecure ? He did not mean 
insecure from violence, but insecure by 
the irregular and artificial schemes devised 
for carrying on the financial operations of 
the government. He lamented that inse- 
curity the more, because, as he had already 
said, he believed that by wise and vigorous 
arrangements we might replace our finances 
on a stable footing. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters, however, would not do this, and 
therefore he called upon the House to do 
it for them. He begged the House to 
reflect, if any jar should happen in our 
foreign relations, if hostile negotiations or 
an armament should take place, what, 
with a debt of 840,000,000/., would be 
the situation of the stock-holder? It 
could not be denied that it must be ex- 
tremely perilous; and could they suppose 
that all this was not well understood by 
foreigners? To suffer such a state of 
things to exist was to invite attack, to 
allow a premium on insult. Even smaller 
states would cease to regard with awe or 
terror a nation struggling in an extricable 
labyrinth of financial difficulty. 

There stood the ministers of the Crown 
convicred, neglecting the most important 
Interests which could have been com- 
mitted to their care. Hedid not wish to 
disguise his own object in bringing this 
charge against them, nor had he stated it 
In such ‘a way as to conciliate any of 
those who might feel a reluctance to ad- 
mit its truth, or to vote for that’ general 
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inquiry for which he should conclade by 
moving. His own opinion certainly was, 
that the motion he was about to submit 
did go to produce a change of adminis- 
tration. ‘The question was, whether he 
had not made out such “a case as called 
upon the House to interfere. His first 
proposition was, that the state of the 
country was full of difficulty, danger, and 
alarm, and demanded the most prompt 
and vigorous councils. His second, that 
the House ought to interfere aguinst the 
noble lord. It must be obvious that mi- 
nisters were neither capable nor inclined 
to make any effectual effort for the im- 
provement of our circumstances. They 
had, in fact, made no movement whatever 
to produce any beneficial change in our 
internal condition. What, for instance, 
was their conduct with respect to the 
Poors’ Kate, of the pressure of which 
every man in the country was fully aware, 
while ministers were totally inactive, and 
inattentive to the universal call for some 
amelioration of that important system? A 
Committee was no doubt appointed to 
consider the subject, upon the motion of 
an honourable gentleman, somewhat con- 
nected with ministers, who had brought 
forward from his committee one bill, 
which was now no more, and another 
which was in the last agony. But in 
point of fact nothing was done, and this 
committee was the only movement made, 
after three years of peace, to take the — 
subject of the Poors’ Rate into consi- 
deration. Ministers had not, indeed, 
within the present session, brought for- 
ward any measure whatever connected 
with our internal affairs, but the arm 

estimates. Such was the degree of acti- 
vity and diligence they evinced at the 
present crisis. But the truth was, that 
ministers did not feel sufficient confidence 
in their own strength or influence to 
hazard any vigorous or decisive measures. 
—Committees might examine, and apply 
great labour and ingenuity: but with- 
out the support and authority of the exe- 
cutive, no measures of a general nature 
could be expected to succeed. They had 
now advanced to the 18th of May, and 
all that had been done during the present 
session was to pass the army estimates. 
A committee to inquite into the state of 
the Bank, and the question of resuming 
cash payments, had certainly’presented a 
report; but that committee would not have 
been appointed, except for the motion 
which he had. previously submitted to 
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parliament. When it was found that in- 
quiry could not be resisted, it was deter- 
mined that at least it should be a secret 
inquiry. The chief object with his ma- 
jesty’s present minister suniformly was, to 
retain their places, and to remedy no 
abuse, to attempt no improvement, that 
might endanger them. It was time there- 
fore for the House to mark its sense of 
the difficulties and dangers with which we 
were surrounded. It was time to satisfy 
the country that it was determined to 
face those difficulties, and to provide for 
their removal. He who voted against the 
present motion confessed by that vote his 
perfect confidence in the wisdom, vigour, 
and enterprise of ministers, his unqualified 
approbation of their measures, and _ his 
opinion that their career ought not to be 
interrupted. He who voted for it, by so 
doing merely admitted the necessity of 
inquiry, and marked his sense of the state 
of national affairs. He might support it, 
although he would rather see the opposi- 
tion hanged than admitted to office. It 
was true that some honourable members 
were on an occasion like the present, which 
was of rare occurrence, disposed to think 
that it had no other object than to enable 
one party to march into office by driving 
another party out. He did not know who 
might be very anxious to march in; but if 
there was one individual indifferent with 
regard to it, and who would as soon be 
without office as with it, it was the indi- 
vidual who had then the honour of ad- 
dressing them. He did not state this as 
taking any credit to himself on that ac- 
count; for he should feel no shame in 
avowing that office was his object; and 
that he saw no merit in refusing place. 
He would not be understood therefore to 
deprecate a desire for office—on the con- 
trary, he felt that in which every consi- 
derate man acquainted with our history 
and institutions, must concur, that to oc- 
cupy the powers of office was the best way 
of carrying any great measure into effect ; 
therefore to enter into office upon public 
principle he always thought the fair object 
of a public man’s ambition. A party 
banded together to obtain office upon cer- 
tain principles, and steadily adhering to 
that union, was the only possible means 
of effecting any substantial good for the 
country. It was, therefore, a fair and 
legitimate object of pursuit with all who 
conceived themselves able to render ser- 
vice to the public. But with regard to 
his own personal wishes at present, he had 
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none; his health and his time of life, 
though the former was much improved, 
did not permit him to desire official labour 
very ardently. The emoluments of office 
could hold out no particular inducement 
to any man, and this was always his opi- 
nion. A man of small fortune undertaking 
a ministerial office, must, he was satisfied, 
be rather a looser than a gainer. Office, 
therefore, had no temptation for him. But 
still if his friends were to go into office for 
the purpose of carrying their principles 
into effect, there was no sacrifice to which 
he would not submit—no unpopularity (if 
any) which he would not encounter, in 
order to afford them any assistance or co- 
Operation in his power. One point he 
thought must be manifest to all men—that 
the security of the country in its present 
circumstances depended on a strong ad- 
ministration. In looking at those of whom 
it was now composed, he wished to express 
his opinions without giving personal of- 
fence; but at the same time he must state, 
that he conceived them to be banded to- 
gether by no particular principles or views. 
This was the opinion entertained of them 
by the country, and even by many who 
perhaps would vote for them on that night. 
Many would also vote with them, because 
they imagined that no better administra- 
tion could be formed. This might possibly 
be a well-founded opinion, but then the 
country was surely in a very bad way. In 
that view of the question the present mi- 
nisters would remain in secure possession 
of their emoluments, at the expense of all 
those general interests which were de- 
pendent on their measures. There were 
many also who might say, that they would 
not vote with ministers on a question re- 
specting Scotch Burghs, or any other 
questions in which those ministers were 
left in a minority; but yet, when a 
change of administration was proposed, 
that created an alarm among all the de- 
pendents upon that administration. ‘The 
effect of that alarm might appear in the 
vote of this evening, by evincing a superior 
solicitude for official emolument to the 
promotion of the public interest. But 
still, with all the power of ministerial in- 
fluence, he had no doubt that the result 
of the discussion wauld be found intelli- 
gibly and impressively to convey the sense 
of that House to the country. It had 
been said that his motion was premature, 
and should have been postponed till the 
report of the Bank committee had under- 
gone a discussion. To him this did not 
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appear to be a correct view of the sub- 
ject. He had throughout his speech 
made little or no allusion to that report, 
nor had it any immediate connexion with 
the object of his motion. A committee 
on the state of the nation, however, would 
afford the best occasion for embracing 
the consideration of the report. The 
House must be aware that there was much 
to pull down as well as to build up. His 
majesty’s ministers had given two opinions 
directly opposite to each other on the 
currency of the country. The House 
had a resolution on its table, which de- 
clared that Bank-notes were equivalent to 
the gold coin, whilst the reports of com- 
mittees of both Houses declared that they 
neither were nor should be so! These 
questions might, however, be fully dis- 
cussed on another occasion. But the most 
important point to be considered was, the 
means of adjusting the difference between 
our income and expenditure, and some 
arrangement would, he hoped, take place 
upon this point, before the conclusion of 
the sessions. That arrangement had, he 
was sorry to say, been too long delayed. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had no 
doubt promised to favour the House with 
his view of the financial condition of the 
country, but when that exposition was to 
be presented, the right hon. gentleman 
had not yet even intimated. He was 
however, anxious, not for a statement of 
the right hon. gentleman’s views, but for 
some substantial acts to reduce our 
expenditure to a level with our income. 
That was the great desideratum for which 
the country unanimously and eagerly 
looked. He did not mean to press the 
right hon. gentleman to bring forward 
his budget, which was not perhaps to be 
expected for a fortnight or three weeks ; 
but that, to satisfy the House and the 
country, he should communicate some 
plan, if he had formed any, with regard to 
the prospective state of our finances. 
Such a statement the right hon. gentleman 
might make without waiting for the budget, 


but he did not expect it from him ; for he - 
seriously believed, that the right hon. | 


gentleman’s mind was quite at sea upon 
the subject, if it were at all embarked in 
the pursuit. But to return to the motion 
—if the House went into this committee, 
it would prove itself to be impressed with 
a deep sense of public difficulty. If it 
were deemed too late in the sessions to 
appoint a committee to consider such a 
large and important topic as the state of 
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the nation, he should have no objection to 
such a resolution upon the subject, as was 
adopted in a former sessions on the propo- 
sition of the president of the board of 
control, with respect to the Catholic 
question. Were the House merely to 
pledge itself to pursue the inquiry at some 
future period, this good effect would be 
produced—either that ministers.would be 
compelled to undertake the necessary 
measures, or the Prince Regent’s eyes 
would be opened to their weakness and 
neglect. Ministers might, in the interval 
between this and the next sessions, enter 
more attentively into a consideration of the 
state of the country, or feeling themselves 
unequal to the task they had undertaken, 
admit their unfitness for the offices which 
they held. Why should the House be 
scrupulous with regard to the effect of its 
proceedings upon those ministers who had 
so often shown them that they were not 
disposed to take a very slight hint ?—That 
they were a combination of persons who 
laughed equally at the House and at the 
country, he had no doubt. They ought 
to thank him for the opportunity which 
this motion afforded them of discovering, 
he would not say their real friends, but 
their present strength. The triumph 
might be theirs, but he should at least 
have the consolation of letting the country 
know who were the persons anxious for a 
full investigation of its affairs. He felt 
considerable confidence, notwithstanding 
he stood opposed against all the influence, 
authority and patronage of office. It was 
clear, that if carried, his motion would 
produce either this good, that of forcing 
the winisters of the Crown to adopt more 
vigorous measures, and to add to their 
strength, or end in the removal of them 
all. They would, no doubt, endeavour, 
by all means, to avert such an event. 
There might be some changes among 
them of merely an official shape, but 
driven at last to feel their want of strength 
they might be urged to surrender, “ if 
parliament would consent to wait.” It 
was, however, in his view, the duty of 
parliament to call at once for the removal 
of those ministers. Many would, he was 
satisfied, vote for them this evening, who 
were as convinced of their incompetency 
as the country at large, and the sense of 
the country should be communicated to 
the Prince Regent, in order to urge 
his royal highness to do that which 
would alone be satisfactory, namely, the 
remayal of all the ministers [Hear, hear, 
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hear !J. Tt was his firm opinion, that such 
a change was necessary to satisfy and to 
save the country. He thought that remo- 
val necessary, because the country could 
not be secure till its finances were 
arranged and governed upon sound 
principles. He thought it necessary for 
the purpose of conciliating the affections 
of the people, not by any subserviency to 
popular clamour, or indulging in idle 
schemes of visionary or impracticable 
reform, to such projects he declared that 
he was quite as adverse as the right hon. 
gentleman on the opposite side, but by a 
sincere disposition to promote what was 
practically useful. This could not be ex- 
pected from men who avowedly set their 
faces against every species of reform, and 
merely because it was so. There were pro- 
positions of reform which he was cordially 
prepared to support, and which he thought 
oughtto be adopted, with a view to satisty 
the people and to save the constitution. 
The policy, therefore, which it was the 
intention of his motion to carry into effect 
was, the restoration of our finances and 
the conciliation of the people. The latter 
was at all times a most desirable object, 
the former was one of pressing exigency. 
Until secured, our foreign relations must 
be uncertain; once attained, we might 
look all Europe fearlessly in the face, and 
display at once our attachment to peace 
and our ability for war. He concluded 
by moving, ‘* That this House will resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the State of the 
Nation.” 

Lord Castlereagh wished, in the first 
place, to express his conviction, that 
although much of the argument of the 
right hon. gentleman was perfectly sound, 
and warranted by facts, and such as he 
himself was disposed to concur in, yet 
that the few observations he should 
trouble the House with, would induce it 
not to go the length of admitting the ge- 
neval views which the hon. member had 
tuken of the state of the country. In 
rising, as one of the administration which 
bad been so peculiarly the subject of the 
right hon. gentleman’s animadversion, he 
felt all the difficulty of his situation, espe- 
cially in attempting to answer the very 
able and luminous speech which the 
House had just heard, . With the right 
hon. gentleman’s view of the difficulties of 
our financial condition, he was not dis- 
prsed much to differ, but in adverting to 
the conduct of his right hon. friend, the 


chancellor of the exchequer, he would 
put it to the personal generosity of the 
right hon. mover himself’ as well as to the 
candour of the House, whether greater 
ability had been displayed by any finan- 
cial minister, than, under the very pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country, had 
distinguished the system of his right hon. 
friend? Notwithstanding the scoff of 
certain gentlemen, or the tricks practised 
by the right hon. mover, who was such an 
expert tactician in debate, he would re- 
eat, that the financial talents of his right 
on. friend had proved of the most emi- 
nent description, especially considerin 
the difficulties in which he was “ae 
upon the lamented death of Mr. Perceval. 
He would call upon the House to recol- 
lect the exhausted state of the country at 
the period at which his right hon. friend 
took upon himself the administration of 
that difficult department: and he would 
then ask the right hon. gentleman whe- 
ther he could show any instance of greater 
or more important exertion than that 
which had distinguished his right hon. 
friend. He felt perfectly confident that 
none of his right hon. friend’s colleagues 
in office, would shrivk from the respon- 
sibility, which an unqualified approbation 
of his efforts might bring upon them, 
He agreed with the right hon. mover that 
ministers were, as well as parliament, 
bound to look the difficulties of the coun. 
try in the face, and not shrink from con- 
sidering them most fully; though in do- 
ing so he hoped they would meet with 
more vigorous and steady support than 
the right hon. gentleman was likely to af- 
ford. He did not complain of the 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman, 
though certainly he had assumed a tone 
of candour and an air of plausibility, that 
so far misled some members as to make 
them suppose that his whole object was to 
awaken the attention of the House to those 
important questions on the discussion of 
which they were in a few days tu enter. 
And here he would submit to the judg- 
ment of the House, whether, on the very 
eve of considering the important inquiry 
respecting the Bank, it was proper or be- 
coming to bring forward a proposition of 
this nature. It, however, the right hon. 
gentleman thought the state of our fi- 
nances and the incompetency of ministers 
so very pressing, that he was called upon 
to awaken the attention of parliament and 
to open the eyes of the Prince Regent to 
the subject, how. came he so long to sleep 
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omhis post? His right hon. friend would 
soon bring forward, not only his budget 
for the year, but his view of the prospec- 
tive financial condition of the country, 
and he had no doubt that the exposition 
would be found fully clear and satisfactory. 
In considering the difficulties of the coun- 
try, he could not help regretting the rejec- 
tion of the property-tax. For however 
he bowed to the decision of the House 
on that subject, he must always feel it a 
lamentable circumstance that the country 
was not reconciled to bear somewhat 
longer the burthens of war, in order to 
get rid of its financial embarrassments. 
But whatever those embarrassments might 
be, he saw no ground for alarm, dismay, 
or for any apprehension that, in the event 
of war, to which the right hon. gentleman 
alluded, the country would not be pre- 
pared to maintain that power and charac- 
ter against any foe which she had for so 
many year's proudly asserted.—He trusted 
therefore, the House would understand, 
that if his right hon. friend declined enter- 
ing at present into this question, as it re- 
garded the financial arrangements for the 
year (and if he had any influence he 
would prevail upon him not to enter upon 
it), it was not because the statements of 
the right hon. mover could not be fairly 
met, but because it would be premature 
to be induced by any taunts which the 
right hon. ;zentleman might throw out, to 
enter upon such an explanation before the 
whole of the financial plans were fairly 
before the House. He could assure the 
right hon. gentleman, that when the pro- 
per period for entering upon this subject 
arrived, he would find ministers prepared 
to meet him on the several points to which 
he had aljuded. He now came to the 
narrow ground on which this motion was 
founded. It was not a question which in- 
volved the finance of the year, or the con- 
sideration of the Bank Report, for on 
those heads the House had not yet receiv- 
ed such information as could justify the 
discussion of those questions. If, indeed, 
the right hon. member thought it neces- 
sary to enter into a discussion on those 
subjects, he would have an opportunity of 
doing so in the course of next week ; and 
he would find, on that occasion, that any 
course he meant to pursue would be as 
open to him as it could possibly be to- 
night. But this was not the object in 
view. The real object seemed to be, 
though it seemed rather late for such an 
imquiry, whether his majosty’s ministers 
(VOL. XL.) 
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were competent to the situations they 
held—whether they were entitled to the 
confidence of the House and the country. 
This was the question upon which they 
were at issue, and on this ground he was 
ready to meet the hon. member. He 
could assure the House, that he had no 
desire to remain in office a single day 
longer than he felt himself capable of justly 
discharging the duties imposed upon him. 
And farther, he acknowledged, that no 
ministry ought to remain in power who 
did not possess the confidence of parlia- 
ment. With these feelings and impres- 
sions, he did not feel at all dismayed in 
putting himself and his colleagues, not 
merely in competition with the right hon. 
member and his friends, but fairly before 
the House, to be judged by the measures 
which they had adopted during their ad- 
ministration. He agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman that it would not be well 
to lull the country into a belief that it was 
in such a state that no possible danger or 
difficulty could arise. He, on the con- 
trary, would maintain, with the right hon. 
gentleman, that the only way in which 
peace could be maintained—peace with- 
out subjection and disgrace, was to be al- 
ways ready to resent insults and injuries, 
if insults and injuries should be offered. 
But while he stated this, he felt justified 
in adding, that he did not know that at 
any period of our history the foreign con- 
nexions of this country had been more sa- 
tisfactory than at present, and the nation 
might flatter itself, that it had before it as 
fair a prospect of peace as it had ever en- 


joyed. He could not sit quietly by and 


listen to the taunts of the hon. gentleman 
opposite, on that coalition of great nations 
which had lately taken place. The prin- 
ciples which now bound the sovereigns of 
those nations together in strict alliance, 
he would venture to say, notwithstanding’ 
the taunting innuendoes of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, were not those of 
ambition, nor of aggression ; they were 
not united for the violation of public free- 
dom, nor to oppress and overlay the liber- 
ties of countries, but to preserve to their 
subjects the fruits of those arduous strug- 
gles into which they had entered for the 
preservation of the independence of this 
as well as other powers, and which had 
ended in one of the most glorious con- 
quests that were to be found in the annals 
of history. If the sentiments of that coali- 
tion were clothed in a Christian and reli- 
gious arb, in his conscience he believed 
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that it was attributable to the character of 
the sentiments on which it was founded, 
and he trusted that a British House of 
Commons would be the last to urge that 
as an argument against the coalition alto- 

ether. The right hon. gentleman con- 
tended that it had been the policy of that 
alliance to reduce the power of France. 
This he firmly denied. The allied powers 
were actuated by contrary views—they 
were anxious to see France occupy that 
extended space in Europe, which her 
power entitled her to fill. It was against 
revolutionary France that the allied pow- 
ershad exerted themselves—it was against 
revolutionary France that this country had 
fought single handed through those dark 
and bloody scenes, where the politics of 
the times deprived us of an ally—it was 
against revolutionary France that we had 
still fought, till assisted by other nations, 
who, at length, roused to a sense of their 
danger, had made common cause with us, 
we succeeded in overthrowing the mon- 
ster. He could assure the House, that as 
far as this country or the other allied 
powers were concerned, there was not a 
feeling entertained injurious to France, or 
against which any Frenchman could justly 
entertain a jealousy. Over France, should 
France continue to pursue the career of 
peace, this country and its allies, would 
desire no greater triumph than to see her 
prosperous and happy. It had been said, 
that the British government, during the 
late negotiations, had not made use of the 
power which it possessed to secure those 
commercial advantages which it ought to 
have been the object of ministers to gain. 
He would not now enter upon this sub- 
ject, but at the proper time lie should be 
prepared to show, that the commercial in- 
terests of the country had not been neg- 
lected. He would show, that at no period 
of our history had this country carried on 
so great a commerce by one third as she 
had carried on during the last four years ; 
and that the two last years were the great- 
est commercial years that had ever been 
known. 

In respect to commercial treaties, about 
which the right hon. gentleman had said 
so much, happily for this country she 
had had very little reason to negociate 
them. Had such treaties been made, he 
thought they would rather have confined 
than extended our trade, which now 
knocked at every door and found its way 
into every port :—a trade which might be 
said to be independent of all the world, 
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and only governed by laws of its own. 
But even if such treaties were advantageous, 
how could it be expected that a narrow 
policy of this kind could have been entered 
into at a period when we were struggling 
for the liberties of Europe? Nothing 
would have been more contemptible, at 
the very moment we were assisting foreign 
countries in the high and important task 
of recovering their independence, than to 
mix up matters of paltry traffic as the price 
of our assistance. How couldsuch a pro- 
position have been made at a time when 
this country was winding up its exertions 
in the bowels of every state on the conti- 
nent? Could ministers stop to higgle for 
commercial bargains with Spain and Por- 
tugal, and refuse to assist them unless 
their terms were agreed to? If this had 
been done, the consequence would have 
been, that this country would have come 
out of the struggle with its resources ex- 
hausted, and without having gained the 
grand object which induced usto enter into 
it—its own independence, and that of the 
several continental powers. He was per- 
fectly satisfied to rest the character and 
conduct of ministcrs on the measures they 
adopted at that eventful period. The 
right hon. member had, in speaking of the 
arrangements made on the subject of the 
Newfoundland fisheries displayed a sur- 
prising want of information; for he had 
confounded that subject with the com- 
mercial treaty between this country and 
the United States. This was a convention 
founded upon the treaty of Ghent, and 
had no connexion with the commercial 
treaty. The House was aware, that if 
there was any one power, with which it 
was materially necessary that this count 

should enter into a commercial treaty, it 
was America; he did not mean a treaty 
of concession, but one of fair and honour- 
able trade ; and when he mentioned, that 
the annual amount of our trade with that 
country was from 11 to 12,000,000/. it 
was enough to show the great importance 
that ought to be attached to it. As the 
right hon. member had stated his object 
to be the removal of ministers, he might, 
at this late period of the session when the 
House had no time to throw away, have 
adopted a more expeditious mode of ac- 
complishing his purpose. It was something 
strange that the right hon. gentleman 
should come down just at the end of a 
session, and ask the House to pass @ re- 
solution declaring the incompetency of an. 
administration which had been in power. 
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for at least 8 years. Surely, the conduct 
of ministers was not so far obliterated 
from the minds of the House as to require 
a committee to inquire into it. It would 
be difficult for himself or his colleagues to 
defend themselves from a charge of so 
general a nature. If any particular charge 
were made, the matter would not be so 
difficult. He trusted it would not be 
considered arrogant of him to say, that he 
freely put it to the House, whether from 
the measures adopted by ministers, they 
were not fairly entitled to the confidence 
of parliament and the country, or whether 
those measures were such as to disqualify 
them from longer holding their places ? 
The right hon. member had said a good 
deal of the want of principle on the part of 
ministers. Now, he would beg toask, with- 
out meaning any offence( although probably 
he might not be considered an unbiassed or 
impartial judge on the subject ) where the 
principles of the right hon. member were 
to be found? He should be sorry, whena 
change took place in the government, if 
the right hon. gentleman were not to take 
the lead in the new administration, as he 
was certainly no small star in the constel- 
lation on the opposite side of the House. 
With this feeling, and desiring to know 
what was likely to be the character of the 
new administration, he wished to ask of 
the right hon. gentleman to what part of 
his life he would refer them to ascertain 
what had been his principle, he meant his 
political principle of action. The onl 

pretension to principle he could find in 
the right hon. member (he meant in public 
affairs), was the dexterity and persever- 
ance with which he and his friends op- 
posed every measure proposed by minis- 
ters to stem the torrent of destruction 
which threatened to deluge this country. 
He might safely leave it to the country to 
decide on which side of the House most 
English principle and public spirit had 
been found. Ministers were charged with 
indifference to the internal interests of the 
country. This hedenied. ‘There was no 
branch of the government that had not 
been attended to. A committee had been 
Fs arg to consider the penal code. He 
did not see any immediate means of 
amending the poor laws, which would 
authorise ministers to take the question 
up. That question had, however, been 
under the consideration of a committee of 
the House, and much benefit was expected 
from the amendments proposed. The 
aflairs of the Bank, the currency of the 
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country, in short, every measure that 
affected the public interest had been 
attended to by government. How then, 
was the charge of indifference on the part 
of ministers justified? But there was 
another cause for bringing forward this 
motion, which the right hon. member had 
not thought proper to state to the House ; 
and that was for the purpose of showing 
the strength of the party of which the 
right hon. member was the head. The 
right hon. gentleman appeared to be de- 
termined to have a grand field day, and to 
parade his troops: The right hon. gen- 
tleman was aware that on another question 
now on the eve of coming under discus- 
sion, there would be some defections, some 
rebels against his authority ; he therefore 
wished to bring forward some proposition 
which should unite all his forces, however 
opposed to each other in various other 
instances. Such a Mahratta confederacy 
as had been recently exhibited on the 
opposite benches was probably never 
seen in that House. He did not mean to 
charge them with the sanguinary part of 
the character; butabetter description could 
hardly be given of the force on the oppo- 
site side of the House as it recently exist- 
ed than that which had lately been given 
of the Pindarries by his right hon. friend 
near him. They were in a most extraor- 
dinary state of political confusion, ‘“* chaos” 
seemed “ to have come again.” They had 
no longer one leader, but as many leaders 
as there were gentlemen of talent among 
them. A great improvement had certainly 
been effected by giving the command to 
the right hon. gentleman. Now all was 
order—every one was in his place—all 
with “ eyes front” looked to the right hon. 
gentleman for instructions ready to obey 
the word of command. Bound to ac- 
knowledge the infallibility of their politi- 
cal pope, they took their places at five 
o'clock, and hardly left them to obtain 
natural refreshment. All this might prove 
the right hon. gentleman a famous leader, 
since he had been thus able to establish 
passive obedience in the whig army. 
Those, however, whom he (lord Castle- 
reagh) had to address, though some addi- 
tions had been made on a late occasion to 
their numbers, were in the main the same 
troops who had before driven the opposite 
party out of the field, and saved their 
country. He would not believe that they 
had changed their principles. He believed 
that they loved the principles they for- 
merly professed as well as they ever did, 
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but like many a victorious army nursed in 
the lap of victory, they had perhaps be- 
come rather indolent. He hoped that 
they would now rally round their princi- 
cipals, and show the right hon. gentleman 
that it was not by dexterity that any mea- 
sures were ever carried in this country. 
He put it to the House, he hoped not in 
an offensive manner, whether they could 
sanction a proceeding like the present. If 
they were not prepared to withdraw their 
confidence from the government, he 
claimed from them on the part of the go- 
vernment, or rather for their own charac- 
ter’s sake, and for the sake of their con- 
sistency, that they would not suffer mere 
dexterity and discipline to prevail, that 
they would not suffer inferior numbers to 
conquer: for in the late divisions to which 
the right hon. gentleman had referred 
with triumph, he could trace very few 
who voted with the right hon. gentleman, 
but those who had been in the habit of 
doing so. If the former friends of go- 
vernment had changed their opinion, he 
hoped they would speak out. If they had 
a disposition to overturn the present ad- 
ministration he called upon them to come 
forward like men. If they thought that 
his majesty’s ministers had done wrong, 
let them say so, and let them not suffer 
the government to be overthrdwn by mere 
dexterity and discipline. They were on 
the eve ofa great question, which could not 
now be anticipated ; and the House must 
be aware, that that was not the time to 
bring forward a motion like the present. 
The tight hon. gentleman had not chosen 
avery tavourable opportunity for the pre- 
sent discussion; except perhaps as it 
answered his purpose of showing his 
power to reduce chaos to order. ‘The 
situation of ministers was never fuller 
of difficulty and responsibility. He was 
persuaded that the House would see that 
there was sufficient ground for a delay of 
a few days in bringing forward the finan- 
cial arrangements for the year, and he 
concluded by trusting that 1t would that 
night be put fairly to issue, whether the 
right hon. gentleman and his friends, or 
ministers were entitled to the confidence 
of the house and of the country. 

Mr. William Lamb wished to state the 
reasons why he should give his vote in fa- 
vour of his right hon.:friend’s motion. 
The House would recollect, that though 
his right hon. friend had alluded to our 
commercial regulations, and to our rela- 
tions with foreign powers, yet the motion 
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was principally grounded on the financial 
state of the country. He did not mean 
to compete with the noble lord in the 
humourous observations he had indulged 
in when speaking of his side of the House ; 
but he wished to call their attention to 
the charges of dexterity urged against his 
right hon. friend. He appealed to the 
House whether, in what had fallen from 
the noble lord for the last half hour he had 
not used his utmost dexterity to turn the 
minds of members from the real question 
before them? The noble lord had, how- 
ever, previously indulged in observations 
of a more serious nature, he had charged 
his right hon. friend with want of principle, 
with having used his efforts to oppose 
and fetter every measure proposed by 
government during the war. The only 
argument he should use in contradiction 
to those charges against his right hon, 
friend was, a direct and distinct denial. 
There certainly did exist a great difference 
of opinion as to the origin of the war, and 
jon the manner and measures adopted 

during its continuance. But while he had 
| sat in the House, he never knew his right 
hon. friend, or those who acted with him, 
| Oppose any measure necessary to the 
| safety or interests of the country. Where 

could an instance be mentioned of any 
vote of supply being refused? Many ob- 
_jections had been urged against the con- 
duct of ministers; advice was sometimes 
| offered as to the mode in which the war 
‘ought to be conducted, and at different 
periods it was contended, that an effort 
| ought to be made to bring it to a close, 
_ but it had never been the object of the op- 
_ position to prevent the country from put- 
ting forth all its energies in the way most 
conducive to its interests and its glory. 
We had, it wus true, triumphed ; but it 
behoved us to speak of our triumphs with 
modesty when we considered the financial 
embarrassment and difficulty in which the 
war had left the country. The noble lord 
had eulogised the whole financial system 
pursued by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. He (Mr. L.) admitted that during 
the war those financial plans were neces- 
sary; as the country had no alternative. 
But now the charge against the chancellor 
of the exchequer was, that though we 
were at peace, he had made no effort to 
relieve the country from the weight with 
which it was burthened. What his right 
hon. friend had said was, that the country 
was at present placed in a state of great 
financial difficulty, and that the mcasures 
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proposed by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer were not such as to entitle hita or 
his colleagues to the confidence of the 
country, and on this opinion the motion 
was founded. A great cause of complaint 
against ministers was, their want of atten- 
tion to the consequences of peace. It was 
since the peace that the right hon. gentle- 
man had lost the confidence of the 
House and country. Ministers seemed 
totally unaware of the situation of the 
country. They seemed to think that all 
was to revert to its former state, that it 
was only a transition from war to peace 
that occasioned a temporary difficulty, and 
that all would again be in the former state 
of activity and prosperity, without consi- 
dering the effects that must necessarily 
result from the exertions which the coun- 
try had made, and the convulsions which 
the world had suffered. At the time when 
the property-tax was reduced, ministers 
proved themselves incapable to conduct 
the affairs of the country. The attempts 
to keep up credit and to lessen our bur- 
thens, by exchequer bills, were at least 
useless. It was stated by his right hon. 
friend, and admitted by the noble lord, 
that this motion was made to bring about 
a change of ministers. He supported it 
on that ground, as he conceived that the 
situation of the country, and the con- 
duct of ministers called for it. Before he 
entered on this part of the question, how- 
ever, he felt himself bound to say, that 
he had great respect for many of the 
ministry. With respect to the private 
character of all, and the public character 
of many among them, he admitted their 
excellence. The noble lord at the head 
of the Treasury was “as clear in his high 
office”? as any tninister couldbe. He had 
discharged the high duties of his station 
with gteat disinterestedness, and in the 
patronage of his office he had shown a 
strict regard for the public interest, by 
appointing such persons as were best cal- 
culated to serve the country. Another 
noble lord had been engaged in transac- 
tions perhaps more important than ever 
before called for the attention of a British 
minister. When he considered the deli- 
cacy and difficulty of the task imposed on 
the noble lord, and the many interests he 
had to contend with and reconcile, both at 
congress and in Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo, he could not, however he might 
deplore what had been left undone, attach 
any blame to him for want of attention to 
the interests of the country. There was 
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also his right hon. friend at the head of 
the board of control, whose abilities and 
eloquence were unquestionable. But, 
while he admitted all that, yet, looking at 
the administration in its collective cha- 
racter, he felt that they did not possess 
that public confidence necessary to con- 
duct with effect the affairs of the country. 
There was something about them, which 
even rendered successinoperative. Onthem 
military glory the most captivating to po- 
pular feeling, the most attractive of public 
attachment, reflected no lustre. He must, 
however, be allowed to say, that if their 
unpopularity attached to them, because 
they pursued the warlike system, because 
they adhered to the course of Mr. Pitt, 
such unpopularity came many, many years 
too late. There were in that House men, 
who in the time for precaution, warned 
the country of the dangers into which it 
was about to be precipitated, but whose 
counsels were unheeded. When he re- 
flected on the events of the last 20 years, 
he must beg leave to say, and he trusted 
the admonition would not be lost upon the 
country, that experience had lamentably 
shown that wars must be resisted in the 
beginning—that when once begun, no 
human hand could arrest their progress, 
no human eye foresee their duration or 
extent. Yet we had seen, that when those 
very persons who had deprecated the evils 
of unnecessary war, were called to con- 
duct its progress, and were hurried in the 
torrent of its events to remedy the cala- 
mities which they had predicted, they 
were reviled and contemned for their ex- 
ertion, by the most eager advocates of 
war and authors of the public distress. 
The unpopularity of the present ministry 
might in part be attributed to the failure 
of those means of patronage by which 
they were enabled to attach adherents. 
From the cessation of a war expenditure, 
many claims were made on them which 
they were compelled to refuse—numerous 
expectations were entertained which they 
were necessitated to disappoint. It was, 
he feared, too true, that peace was not 
pleasing to the British nation—not that 
they disliked the season of tranquillity 
and calm, but that peace seldom came 
unless saddened by the calamities of na- 
tional distress, and oppressed by the bur- 
thens of a long preceding war. The 
reckoning remained to be accounted for, 
the exhaustion began to be felt, whilst the 
stimulus and excitement of the contest 
had subsided. To whatever causes attri- 
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butable, most assured he was, that the 
present ministers of the Crown did not 
possess the confidence of the country ; 
and if so, he felt equally certain that they 
could not long possess the confidence of 
that House. In fact, what had the House 
been doing day after day since the com- 
mencement of the session, but manifest- 
ing its distrust of administration? Why 
appoint committees on committees, to 
whom the powers and duties of the exe- 
cutive government were transferred, un- 
less parliament distrusted the intentions 
or the ability of ministers? And if they 
felt that distrust, why not adopt the an- 
cient and constitutional mode of obtaining 
an efficient administration? The practice 
of delegating to committees those powers, 
was most unconstitutional, inasmuch as it 
tended to absorb the whole authority of 
the executive government in the vortex 
of that House. Moreover, it was as in- 
effectual as it was unwise, because it 
wanted all the strength, all the secrecy, 
all the energy, and all the responsibility 
of government. Take for instance the 
case of public economy on which so much 
had been said in this period of financial 
embarrassment ; and while on that sub- 
ject, he would premise that nothing like 
alleviation from the pressure can be ex- 
pected, although he was impressed with the 
conviction that every practicable retrench- 
ment ought to be made; first, as a saving 
of money ; and next, because every unne- 
cessary expense implied a failure of public 
duty. But he could not help saying, that 
taking into consideration the amount of 
the public debt, the expenses of the civil 
government (and he did not believe our 
government was an exorbitant one), to 
direct the attention of the country to the 
labours of a committee, was but turning 
the public eye where it would be deceived, 
as no material advantage was to be ex- 
pected. For what was it in the power of 
that committee to effect? One blot might 
be hit—some trifling retrenchment might 
be recommended —but after all it was onl 

in the habitual and vigilant tio 
ence of the executive government over 
the public expenditure, continued day by 
day, and carried with a searching power 
into every department of the state, that 
economy could be really effected. If the 
House of Commons believed the ministers 
of the Crown anxious to accomplish that 
object, let it confide in them ; but if it did 
not place that confidence in them, it was 
its duty, in place of the unconstitutional 
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and inefficient system of appointing com- 
mittees, to take the ancient and constitu- 
tional practice of parliament, and adopt 
the measure recommended in the motion 
of his right hon, friend. For his part, he 
had strong objections to the present admi- 
nistration. He objected to their cumbrous 
and discordantly united cabinet; he ob- 
jected to the manifest disconnection of 
their measures. The noble lord had that 
night described those who in that House 
opposed the measures of the government, 
as a body admirably united and disciplined 
under their skilful leader. He (Mr. Lamb) 
spoke most sincerely, when he wished that 
he could see some portion of that union, 
some portion of that discipline in the 
cabinet, of which the noble lord was a 
member. It would afford him a real satis- 
faction, whatever the nature of his own 
political attachments, to see the ministry 
of the country held together by some 
good system of policy, presenting them- 
selves to their opponents as a formidable 
and impenetrable phalanx, rather than 
exhibiting a spectacle of division which 
was too palpable.—One leader coming 
down one night, when secure of the ab- 
sence of the other—avoiding all discus- 
sion on questions of the most essential 
importance, leaving the urgent subject of 
the poor-laws to its fate, and abdicating 
the functions of the executive government 
to committees of that House. Such a 
system affected all the measures of the 
parliament—they were floating at the 
mercy of the waves, without compass or 
rudder. There were motions brought for- 
ward by many hon. members, particularly 
that introduced by his hon. friend, the 
member for the county of Worcester, for 
the abolition of lotteries, which, from his 
own feelings, he was inclined to support ; 
but in the present state of our finances, 
with the amount of our debt, he was un- 
willing to diminish any portion of the 
revenue, unless there appeared a probable 
mode of making up the deficiency ; and 
the more especially as he had no confi- 
dence in the chancellor of the exchequer, 
either that he could devise any plan to 
supply such deficiency, or that he pos- 
sessed power enough to make that plan 
practicable. It was this want of plan, this 
absence of all system, this disconnection 
in the measures of the government—at all 
times so prejudicial to the interests of a 
nation—and in the present state of our 
financial difficulties, so péculiarly inju- 
rious, that had induced him to support 
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the proposition of his right hon. friend. 
It was for the House to decide, as should 
seem mete to their feelings. With those 
who opposed the present motion, would 
rest the responsibility from which it re- 
lieved those who proposed and sup- 
ported it. 
Lord Clifton supported the motion. 
Mr. R. Martin observed, that as the 
question was now reduced into a very 
narrow compass, being nothing more than 
whether the House would select the gen- 
tlemen on the opposition, or those on the 
ministerial benches, for the members of 
administration, he must claim his right to 
express his opinions upon it. If the con- 
test of the evening was to be a contest for 
~~ he would call on the right hon. 
eader of the opposition to step manfully 
into the arena, and there meet the noble 
lord, face to face. He would call upon 
him to do this, in order that the campaign 
might be shortened, and he (Mr. M.) 
might take his bene discessit at once, and 
depart for his county in Ireland. He re- 
peated the assertion, that the campaign 
would be shortened, if the contending 
pa would give up the war of posts. 
f the modest gentlemen, whom he saw 
on the opposite benches, would suppose 
themselves for a moment on the treasury 
bench, and name the members of the ad- 
ministration which they wished to form, 
the House would be better enabled than 
it was at present to decide which of the 
two parties ought to govern the nation. If 
the hon. gentlemen opposite were as 
patriotic as they professed to be (and as 
they possibly were), they ought to come 
forward and support those measures which 
were for the good of the country, or pro- 
pose those which they thought were cal- 
culated for that purpose. But it was too 
much for them to have a nostrum which 
they would not produce, unless they were 
rewarded with place. He owed no obli- 
gation to the present government—they 
had not returned him for the county 
which he represented, though one proof 
of their popularity in it might be deduced 
from the circumstance which he was going 
to relate. He had canvassed 12,000 tree- 
holders resident in his county, with the 
standard of government unfurled, and had 
in Consequence obtained a great majority 
over the mighty minion of opposition, 
George Bowes Daly. 
_ Mr. Wynn argued, that while the ques- 
tion of the metallic circulation of the 


country remained undecided, the House- 
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could not enter into a committee on the 
state of the nation with any prospect of 
reaping advantage from such a measure. 
A question of this kind by no means in- 
volved the fate of the ministry. During 
the administration of Tord North, two 
several committees had been appointed to 
consider the state of the nation, without 
deciding any thing as to a change of 
ministry, or affecting their stability. 


Almost any question, even the most 


trifling, might however be made decisive 
of the fate of a ministry. It was well 
known that it was in the debate and deci- 
sion on the case of the Chippenham elec- 
tion, that the ministry of sir Robert Wal- 
pole had lost their places. He complained 
of the uncertain and unsteady conduct of 
ministers. Questions of vital importance 
to the country were abandoned by them, 
or they were driven to a reluctant and 
partial consideration of them.—The House, 
it was true, had entered into the consider- 
ation of questions of finance, of the penal 
code, of the Catholic cause, and other im- 
portant measures; but not one of them 
was taken up by administration. Though 
he did not place any confidence in his 
majesty’s ministers, he had been strongly 
inclined, on-entering the House, to move 
the previous question on the present 
motion, which, however fit it might be to 
entertain hereafter, was certainly prema- 
ture at the present time; as, however, 
both sides of the House seemed to wish to 
come to a decision on the subject, he 
should not thwart their inclinations by fol- 
lowing his original intention; he should 
however withdraw, and preserve his con- 
sistency by giving no vote at all upon the 
present occasion. 

Lord John Russell considered the pre- 
sent motion a tacit vote of censure on the 
conduct of ministers. Had his right hon. 
friend gone to a bolder measure, and 
directly moved a resolution of censure, 
he was not sure but he would have had 
the support of the hon. gentleman who 
had last spoken, and many other hon. 
members. Indeed, were he to judge from 
the opinions of men out of doors, in every 
street and in every district, he was per- 
suaded that the public felt neither esteem 
nor respect for the administration. The’ 
first objection which the noble lord had ° 
made to the motion of his right hon. 
friend was, that it was a premature entry’ 
upon the Bank report ; pe that, too, when | 
his right hon. friend had not touched upon ° 
the affairs-of the Bank, and had plainly ° 
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disavowed any intention of doing so. The 
noble lord had not been contented with 
this mis-statement, but had proceeded to 
another, and had said that it was an addi- 
tional trick in the tactics of his right hon. 
friend, whom he had represented as a 
most skilful general, to bring up all his 
troops in order on this question, on which 
they were united, inasmuch as they would 
be all divided again, whenever the Bank 
report was taken into consideration. So 
incautious had the noble lord been when 
he made this assertion, that he had for- 
gotten how opposite in their financial 
opinions the gentleman on his right hand 
and the gentleman on his left hand were. 
This was a mark of imprudence of which 
the noble Jord was so seldom guilty, that 
he could not explain how it had happened ; 
but he certainly thought, that under such 
circumstances he had no right to exult 
over any disunion among his opponents, 
which, though it never had happened, 
yet by some accident pvssibly might 
happen. He (lord John Russell) had 
that evening heard, in the course of the 
debate, that the object of the late war 
was not to lower France in the scale of 
nations ; this was a piece of information 
perfectly new to him. He. would not 
enter into the grounds upon which that 
war had originally commenced, but he 
would assert, that it was defended on the 
ground, that as the revolutionary spirit 
had given additional vigour to France, 
it was requisite to put it down with al! 
possible celerity. By the noble lord’s 
statement, however, it appeared that the 
object of the war was only to crush revo- 
lutionary France: if that had been really 
its object, it had completely failed; as 
those doctrines which had been denounced 
with so much vehemence in Mr. Burke’s 
book, had now a more powerful effect 
than ever in that country. He believed 
he might say with justice, that they were 
more prevalent, and possessed more in- 
fluence now in France, than for the last 
fifteen years. Would the noble lord con- 
tend that the war was to restore a family, 
without any reference to the principles 
on which that family was to govern? For 
his own part, he was glad that France 
was under a dynasty which was so well 
affected to its real interests, as that which 
now sat upon the throne; but he must say, 
that the six hundred millions which had 
been spent during the war, were most 
wretchedly ill-spent, if they had produced 
no other effect than that of the restera- 
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tion of a particular family. And for our 
disinterested exertions, what return hed 
we received from the nations of the con- 
tinent? It seemed as if since the peace of 
Paris all the nations of the continent had 
conspired against English commerce and 
English interests. He alluded particu- 
larly in this remark to the conduct of 
Austria, where he understood that British 
manufactures were received under even 
greater restrictions than those of any other 
country whatsoever. This he attributed 
to the negligence of ministry, who he 
maintained, in their administration of our 
internal affairs, were equally remiss and 
culpable. He referred to their conduct 
on the important subject of the poor-laws, 
on the discussion of which subject, though 
it was of vital interest to the country, not 
one of his majesty’s ministers had attended. 
A lamented friend of his, whose loss was 
felt every day more and more—he meant 
Mr. Horner—had observed, that by the 
present poor-laws the people were return- 
ing fast to a state of villanage. The ob- 
servation was true; they were returning 
to a state of villanage, and toa state of 
villanage that was incalculably more dan- 
gerous than that which existed six centu- 
ries ago, in an age of darkness and super- 
stition. Sorry was he to say, that the 
once manly peasantry of this country were 
now becoming lazy and riotous, and dis- 
respectful to their superiors, and that they 
were beginning to look up to the laws 
with no other view than that of obtaining 
by them a temporary subsistence. He 
maintained that his majesty’s ministers 
ought to have provided for the diminution, 
if they could not effect the total eradica- 
tion of this growing evil. ‘hey were, 
however, so accustomed to trust to the 
chapter of accidents upon all subjects, 
that they had trusted to it even upon this, 
and thought that it would bring them re- 
lief now, as it had done upon former occa- 
sions. ‘The chapter of accidents in war 
had given them some advantages over 
Buonaparté ; and yet if Buonaparté had 
not afterwards committed some imprudent 
actions, it was his opinion, that they would 
have lost all the advantages which they 
had obtained, by their own extravagance 
of conduct. The behaviour of the go- 
vernment on this head reminded him of 
an old story which he had heard, regard- 
ing a scene-shifter in the theatre, who, 
whenever any thunder rolled upon the 
stage, regularly cried out, ‘¢ that is my 
thunder.” Thus it was with the noble 
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lord and his friends ; they no sooner heard 
of the snow in Russia, than up they got 
and cried, “ that is our snow.” If the 
object of his political friends was power, 
they already possessed it—and power of 
the most gratifying kind. For instance, 
what could be more gratifying to his noble 
friend, in his motion relative to the Scotch 
burghs, than to induce the House to agree 
to it against the arguments of the ministry. 
On the whole, he gave the motion his 
hearty support. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had relieved the House from 
all doubt and difficulty as to the nature 
and intent of his motion, by avowing 
candidly that his object was, to effect a 
change of administration, or in other 
words to compel the Prince Regent to 
dismiss his present advisers, and of course, 
appoint, in their room, the right hon. 
gentleman, himself, and those of whom 
he is the leader. And this, sir, leads 
me to take (I trust) an impartial re+ 
view, of the present state of parties in 
this House, and their comparative claims 
upon the confidence of the people. If, 
indeed, we were at once to adopt the re- 
presentations of those who support the 
right hon. gentleman, we should be led 
to suppose that the struggle was entirely 
between corruption the most unblushing, 
and patriotism the most exalted. We 
should believe that, on the one side, not 
a vestige could be traced, of virtue, 
knowledge, or ability; no public spirit, 
no zeal for political freedom, no fond 
aad reverential appreciation of our cun- 
stitutional privileges and blessings. We 
should suppose that, on the other side, 
all the alate of the country were com- 
bined, that we should there find a concen- 
tration of whatever is great, good, or dis- 
interested, no oligarchical influence, no 
close boroughs or purchased seats—no 
view to the patronage or emoluments 
arising from official situations; no com- 
moners panting for the coronet; no peers 
impatiently aspiring to a more elevated 
title than they possess. But, Sir, will 
any one, who lays his hand upon his 
heart, and discards all party prejudice, 
er personal dislike—will any one, who 
weighs dispassionately the merits, or 
passes calmly under review the conduct, 
of public men, maintain, that such pictures 
are drawn faithfully from the life, or deny 
that the one is distorted by the darkening 
pencil of malevolence, and the other pro- 
fusely embellished with all the high 
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colouring of political partiality? I am 
indeed most willing to admit, and even 
proud, as a Briton, to reflect, that there 
are many, very many individuals, en- 
rolled in the ranks of opposition, who are 
distinguished among their contemporaries, 
and will be revered by posterity, as pre- 
eminent in probity, in talent, and in be- 
nevolence; and who would disdain to be 
influenced by any sordid or selfish motive. 
I cannot doubt for a moment, that, if they 
at any time were called to preside ever 
the destinies of the empire, they would 
anxiously adopt, and steadily adhere to, 
such measures, as would, in their judg- 
ment, be most conducive to the honour 
and the welfare of the country. But, 
Sir, it is surely a just ground of complaint, 
that their adherents unequivocally claim 
in their behalf a complete monopoly of 
public virtue; and arraign, without mercy, 
as political delinquents, at the bar of 
public opinion, all, who ever presume to 
oppose them. It is surely a just ground 
of complaint, that those, who now possess 
the confidence of the Crown, are held up 
to public scorn and execration, as far 
more unworthy than any ministers ever 
were, or, I trust, will ever be, of the 
smallest attachment or respect; and that 
to give a fair and conscientious, though 
limited support to their measures, is 
identified with the approval of corruption. 
Such, Sir, are not the doctrines, which I 
am prepared to maintain; such, Sir, are 
not the instructions, which I have re- 
ceived from my constituents. Elected as 
I have.had the honour to be, by the un- 
bought and unanimous suffrages of a most 
respectable county, I have endeavoured 
so to conduct myself in this House, that 
the sacred trust reposed in me may be as 
freely and independently administered, as 
it was freely and independently conferred. 
It is not only no violation, but a punctual 
fulfilment, of our public duty, to abstain 
from invidiously disparaging the merits, 
and meanly undervaluing the services, of 
those confidential advisers, whom our 
sovereign thinks proper to select; and 
not, on all occasions, to resist all their 
measures with a spirit of defiance and 
rebuke. I well know, that any individual, 
however humble, who dares under any 
circumstances to raise his voice in favour 
of ministers, must expect to encounter a 
very full share of obloquy and misrepre- 
sentation; but, as I anticipate such treat- 
ment without fear, I shall not be ashamed 
to endure it; and I can assure the hon. 
(2L) 
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gentlemen opposite, that no wit, however 
pointed, no sarcasm however severe, and 
no asperity, however contumelious, shall 
ever, on the one hand, intimidate me 
from opposing, or, on the other, deter 
me from supporting them. The present 

roposition has, from time immemorial, 
Leos looked upon as a mere party ques- 
tion, and in short as a fair trial of strength 
between the ins and the outs. Whoever 
draws the sword against ministers on such 
an occasion, must be considered as throw- 
ing away the scabbard. I am not one of 
those who are anxious to take the cabinet 
by storm, and compel the governor and 
garrison to surrender at discretion, and 
therefore I shal] give my decided negative 
to the motion. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that the 
eonsideration of the State of the Nation was 
a subject so vast, that it required so exten- 
sive a view, and embraced so many objects, 
that the eye could scarcely comprehend 
the whole, and the judgment was puzzled 
what to select for observation. In this 
situation he should be inclined to address 
the House in the words used by a Roman 
emperor to the senate: ** Quod scribam 
vobis, Patres conscripti, vel quod non scri- 
bam,” &c. In whatever way, however, 
he regarded the question—whether he 
looked at it with reference to its great 
constitutional points, or with reference to 
other topics, such as the condition of our 
finances, the state of the poor, &c. which 
had been touched upon by several hon. 
gentlemen, he felt it to be impossible to 
contract it into that narrow compass 
which would make it simply a question, 
whether the present ministry should con- 
tinue in office, or be succeeded by those 
hon. gentleman who acknowledged as 
their leader the right hon. gentleman 
whose motion was before the House. 
Indeed, were the question narrowed to 
the consideration, whether this or that set 
of men should form the administration of 
the country, he owned that he should not 
feel any anxiety on the subject ; convinced 
as he was, that a change of men, without 
a change of system, would be of little 
advantage to the people. Whether that 
declaration of his might induce the noble 
lord to think that the * chaos,” of which 
he had so humorously talked was, “* come 
again,” or whether it should turn out that 
he stood alone in that declaration—that 
he, a solitary straggler from the ranks of 
the right hon. gentleman, on whose excel- 
lent discipline the noble lord had been so 
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on an irregular warfare—he knew not. 
He cared little what opinion was formed 
with respect to himself; being solicitous 
for nothing, but to deliver the truth in 
the few remarks with which he should 
trouble the House.—For the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just spoken, he felt great 
respect and private regard ; but he thought 
that the hon. gentleman had been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in his remarks on the 
present occasion ; for if ever there was a 
debate, in which there had been less of 
the depreciation of party than in another, 
it was the debate of that evening. The 
hon. member who had immediately fol- 
lowed the noble secretary of state, had 
indeed, in the able speech which he had 
addressed to the House, rather outstated 
himself, and contradicted his own argu- 
ment by the*excess of his candour towards 
his political opponents. He had spoken 
of the noble lord as ws accomplished 
the difficult and delicate tasks of diplomacy, 
whieh he had undertaken with great suc~ 
cess and credit; as having conducted him- 
self for a long series of years in the public 
service with great ability and diligence; 
and as having used with great moderation 
the power and patronage afforded him by 
his official situation. Another member 
of the cabinet, who certainly possessed 

reat talents and transcendant eloquence, 
a“ been described by the hon. gentleman 
in terms equally flattering ; and he had 
also characterized several other individuals 
of the government, as persons in whom 
the public ought to place great confidence. 
It was therefore extraordinary that the 
hon. gentleman should support a motion 
which he considered as involving a change 
of administration ; thinking as he did, that 
so large a proportion of the existing admi- 
nistration were men of abilities and mode- 
ration. But the hon. gentleman had done 
more. He stated (anew argument within 
those walls for a change of ministry) that 
the present administration was very unpo- 
pular—but, according to the reason of 
the hon. gentleman, that it was unpopular 
for a cause for which it was not to blame ; 
namely, in consequence of the public 
distress occasioned by the expense of a 
long, a bloody war—a war which was 
commenced against the liberties of France, 
and which ended in the embarrassment 
and oppression of England. At the same 
time the hon. gentleman seemed to think, 
that whatever changes might take place, 
nothing very important . the shape of 
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relief could be expected from economy. 
On that point he (sir F. Burdett) differed 
widely from the hon. gentleman. He 
thought much might be expected from 
economy ; and that if there were a change 
of administration, the new ministers must 
adopt a principle of economy rigid, uni- 
form, and sincere. Without doing so 
they would not be able to keep their 
places and (what, in despite of the bad 
example of modern times, ought to be 
dearer to public men) they would not be 
able to preserve a high reputation. Much 
?— would proceed from such a system. 

t would form a striking and brilliant 
contrast with the system of the present 
men; and the country would at all events 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
servants of the Crown wereinearnest. At 
the same time he was sorry that the right 
hon. mover of the present question dis- 
claimed all notions of reform—he meant 
of parliamentary reform.—[Mr. Tierney 
assured the hon. bart. that he had misun- 
derstood him. ]—Sir F. Burdett, in conti- 
nuation, said that he was happy to find he 
was in error. He would the more wil- 
lingly the right hon. gentleman's 
motion. Economy, coupled with rational 
reform, would give the country a fair 
chance of salvation. There would then 
be what a mere change of administration 
could never give—a strong parliament. 
Without reform the House of Commons 
could possess neither virtue nor vigour ; 
it could gain neither the affections nor the 
confidence of the people. Stripped of the 
higher attributes of a legislature, it would 
remain an instrument in the hands of every 
daring minister, instead of being the shield 
of public safety, the guardian of public 
liberty, and the object of public reverence. 
The present ministers were unpopular— 
and, not giving the credit to them for 
their ability and moderation which the 
hon. gentleman did, he thought justly 
unpopular—but that unpopularity did not 
arise merely from the embarrassed state 
of the finances of the country, although 
after four years of peace it was surely not 
unreasonable to expect that some.attempt 
would be made to relieve the public bur- 
thens. It was not to that point alone, 
however, that the unpopularity of the 
present ministers, strong and universal as 
it was, might be traced. On other and 
more serious grounds he arraigned them 
before that new parliament—he arraigned 
them for the measures which they had 
Proposed in hostility to the rights and 
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liberties of the people; he arraigned them 
for having subverted the ancient bulwarks 
of the constitution of England. Havi 
lost those rights and privileges which 
were their welds and protection, and which 
ave them fortitude to bear the burthens 
imposed on them, the people, thus de- 
prived of all consolation under their 
sufferings, were no longer disposed pati- 
ently to endure them. And he must also 
say, however unpleasant it was to his 
feelings to address those who listened to 
him in any ether language than that of 
respect, that parliament shared the odium 
of ministers, because it had supported 
ministers in measures destructive of the 
public interests. The present was cer- 
tainly a new parliament ; but he was afraid 
that that was too true which had been 
said of it by the noble lord, who, when 
he had finished his ironical praise of the 
discipline of the right hon. gentleman’s 
volunteers, harangued his own troops, his 
household troops, his Swiss troops, and, 
exhorting them to stand by their colours, 
boasted his conviction, that no effort made 
by the right hon. gentleman’s volunteers, 
however well disciplined, would be at- 
tended with success. The present was 
certainly a new parliament, but the 
greatest number of the members, if not 
the same individuals as were in the last 
parliament, were of the same description 
—the nominees of peers, whose interfere 
ence in elections were nevertheless de- 
clared by the law to be a high breach of 
the nn es of the House.—And here 
he must beg leave to observe, that if any 
serious intention of reform existed, the 
object could not be obtained by attacking 
the peculations of this or that borough. 
When practices had been detected in one 
or two boroughs, the existence of which 
in most others was as notorious as the sun 
at noon-day, the House affected a violent 
indignation which it was impossible they 
could feel. This attempt at delusion, 
however, could not deceive the public 
mind, jealous, discontented, and enlight- 
ened as it had become. He for one 
would never countenance it, he would 
never consent to select and punish a 
single delinquency of that nature, while 
the general corruption was winked at, 
and allowed to go on with impunity. 
The borough system was a hot-bed 
that generated the rankest corruption. 
Until that system was reformed, he was 
convinced that no plan could be devised 
productive of any material public benefit. 
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Were the voice of the enna heard 
through its representatives within the 
walls of that House, how different would 
be the conduct of public men, and the 
situation of England! If the present 
state of the country were fully considered, 
it would be evident that the whole com- 
munity was weighed down by calamity. 
It was not this or that particular class — 
the whole of our agricultural and manu- 
facturing population groaned under a 
taxation which could not much longer be 
endured. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer might try what schemes of finance 
he pleased ; he might depend uponit that 
he was at the end of all his finance. The 
right hon. gentleman would no longer be 
able to deceive the House, however he 
might be cheered by the recollection of 
the facility with which he had gulled them 
(and certainly no person was less calcu- 
lated to gull or dupe any one) when he 
made them declare, at a time when 
guineas were currently sold for six and 
twenty shillings, that a one pound note 
and a shilling were equivalent to a 
guinea! The state of things in England 
was intolerable ; but England was not the 
only part of the empire which had reason 
tocomplain. Ifhe turned his attention to 
Ireland, he there saw a gallant, generous, 
noble-minded people, equally oppressed 
by taxation with ourselves, and highly 
irritated by their exclusion from civil, 
rights, and from all the objects of liberal 
ambition, on religious pretences. He 
called them “ pretences,” because it was 
impossible that, in the present advanced 
state of the world—it was impossible that, 
in the year 1819, any man could serious! 

believe in the existence of a danger whic 

rendered it necessary, not only to injure, 
but to irritate and insult four or five mil- 
lions of people by denying them a partici- 
pation in the benefits of the constitution. 
Were those four or five millions of people 
less powerful or less to be feared in their 
present state of exclusion, when every 
surrounding object must remind them of 
their unmerited degradation, and must 
exasperate them against the shame- 
ful system under which they suffered, 
stript, as it was, even of a specious veil, 
and exposed to the eyes of indignant Eu- 
rope in all its naked injustice? Were 
they, he asked, less to be feared now than 
if they were restored to their rights, and 
were bound by the high allegiance which 
freemen owed to the constitution of their 
native land—an allegiance to liberty and 
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their country? Englishmen were mis- 
taken as to the state of Ireland. Early 
reading, and early prejudices; much of 
what was uncharitable, and much of what 
was untrue, made Englishmen too fre~ 
quently draw conclusions with respect to 
the people of Ireland that were ungener- 
ous and unwarranted. He was bound to 
declare, that when he visited that country, 
he was most agreeably disappointed. He 
then saw what the people were, and 
while he admired their virtues, he could 
not but execrate the system under which 
they had groaned for so many ages of 
shame and misfortune. He wished that 
every hon. gentleman who heard him had 
enjoyed similar opportunities of observing 
the character of the Irish people ;—all the 
existing prejudices against them would 
then be at once removed, and they would 
be restored to the rights they had lost, to 
the liberty they loved, and to the consti- 
tution they had defended in every field of 
Europe. The Irish had been frequently 
represented asa nation ef savages. He 
could only say, that if they were sa- 
vages they were the gentlest on the face 
of the earth. Generally speaking, the 
Irish were in manners as civilized and ac- 
complished as any people in the world, 
not even excepting the elegance and po- 
liteness of France; while their kindness 
of heart, their instinctive gencrosity, and 
their unaffected and unbounded hospitality, 
must charm every one who had been 
amongst them. He was persuaded that 
Ireland was the only country in the world 
where, if a stranger were wrecked and 
thrown naked on the shore, he would find 
welcome, shelter,and protection ,in the first 
House he came to; and might afterwards 
travel from one extremity of the island 
to the other, without a penny in his pocket, 
and never be in want of either a meal or 
a night’s lodging. Whatever might be 
the religious faith of such a people, 
prompting as it did to such a practice, it 
was surely not a fit subject for censure or 
oppression. The amiable qualities of the 
heart adomed the humbler as well as the 
higher classes in Ireland. Their charity 
was so extensive, that it flowed in a con- 
tinued stream, “ till that the very means 
did ebb.””? There were no people more 
susceptible of kindness, no people more 
capable of being led, and none more dif- 
ficult to be driven.—With respect to 
Scotland, it had been that night observed, 
that the Scotch had had the good fortune 
to obtain an inquiry into one of the griev- 
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ances of which they complained. An al- 
lusion had been made to the success of a 
noble lord’s motion, towards effecting a 
reform in a very important part of- the 
political system of that country. Tliat 
success had been hailed as a most favour- 
able omen. For his own part, he was 
willing to receive it as such“ aecipio 
omen, felix faustumque sit!” Neverthe- 
Jess he was doubtful of the result. He was 
fearful that the labours of the committee 
which had been appointed would not 
preve so favourable to the cause of re- 
form as seemed to be expected. He was 
fearfal that an apprehension would prevail 
that the object of the Scetch, namely, to 
nominate those who were to dispose of 
their propetty, was the objeet so long 
sought in this country ; and that to grant it 
would be togive amortal stab to corruption. 
He suspected therefore that, eventually, 
the Scotch would obtain no effectual re- 
dress. Whether they did or not, he 
trusted that all would see—he trusted 
that the Catholics of Ireland would see 
he trusted that the Presbyterians of 
Scotland would see—he trusted that every 
honest man in the country would see; that 
to put down the present wasteful and cor- 
rapt expenditure, and to place the minis- 
ters under a constitutional control, it was 
necessary to effect a rational reform 
within these walls. Without that, vain 
would be all efforts at the amelioration of 
our condition: for no palliation that 
could be devised would destroy the ill 
consequences of the existing system. All 
other plans of relief—all amendments of 
the poor-laws, or of any other laws, would 
be useless.—On the affairs of the Bank he 
should say little; but it appeared very 
ominous, that what it was proposed to do 
by the Committees of parliament, appeared 
to be considered by the directors of the 
Bank as calculated to aggravate rather 
than to alleviate the evil. What the 
Bank Directors had stated was true, 
namely that the real object of inquiry was, 
not whether the Bank of England was 
prepared to resume its payments in specie, 
but whether the people would be able to 
bear that reduction of the circulating me- 
dium, whieh a speedy return to cash pay- 
ments would render indispensable. e 
fact was, that the country would not up- 
hold its present taxes and weight of ex- 
penditure, and at the same time have the 
advantage of a metallic circulation. No 
palliation of the system would do. The 
peoplé were gasping for relief; and the 
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suspicions whieh they entertained of the 
new patliament would be eonfirmed by 
the déclavation that night made by the 
noble lord, that he considered it to be of 
a@ eharactet similar to that of the last. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate are for the | 
necessity of inquity ‘Before fifty-four mils 
lions of taxes, the amount of the annual 
revenues, were again levied on the people. 
When hecontrasted the state of the eoun- 
try a few months back with its present situa- 
tier, he felt himself bound to vote for the 
metion. At that time its agriculture and 
manufactures were in full activity ; they 
were now in a state of stagnation and de- 
cline. 

Mr. Dickinson characterised the pte- 
sent crisis as one of the most alarming 
nature. The present ministers were evi- 
dently unable to conduct public business 
with common comfort to themselves, or 
It was 
a government of departments ; the head 
of each of whieh did not appear to com- 
muniéate his intentions to his colleagues. 
Fhe deplorable state of our circulating 
medium was occasioned by the neglect and 
inefficiency of government. The only 
temedy appeared to him to be the forma- 
tion of # broad administration; and he 
¢onceived that the leading individuals of 
the existing political parties were by no 
means so far removed from each other, as 
many between whom coalitions favourable 
to the general good had been formed. 
He called upon the House to recollect, 
that it was a deficient revenue, 2 fallacious 
curtency; and a weak administration, 
which had occasioned the French revo- 
lution. The motion had his hearty sup- 

ort. 

. Mr. Marryatt said:—Mr. Speaker; 
When the noble lord on the treasury 
bench claimed the approbation of the 
House, on behalf of himself and his col- 
leagues, for having terminated the late 
long and expensive war by a glorious 
and triumphant peace, I cordially 
acquiesced in every sentiment that he 
uttered ; for! considered their conduct on 
that occasion, as having justly entitled 
them to the admiration and gratitude of 
their countrymen. But when he called 
upon us to acknowledge the talents since 
displayed by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in managing the financial concerns 
of the empire, I heard him with very 
different feelings ; and must enter my 
protest against being thought to subscribe 
to any sugh opinion. One would have 
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thought that, after the peace, the first } tallow, the staple article of our ally Russia, 


attention of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer would have been directed to the 
state of our finances; and particularly 
that he would have availed himself of those 
resources, which might then have been 
derived from the adoption of judicious 
commercial regulations, adapted to the 
new state of things in which the country 
was placed. During the war, we enjoy- 
ed a monopoly of the commerce of almost 
the whole world and much of that com- 
merce which is now irretrievably lost, 
and gone into foreign channels, might 
have been retained by good and proper 
management. The great object of Mr. 
Pitt was, to make this country the empo- 
rium of commerce, by means of the 
warehousing system ; but instead of en- 
couraging foreigners to deposit their com- 
modities here,by the most liberal treatment, 
the chancellor of the exchequer inju- 
diciously retained duties, which though 
properly imposed in time of war, when 
we commanded all the commerce of Eu- 
rope, were neta ill adapted to a state 
of peace when all Europe were our rivals. 
By continuing such duties, and various 
regulations which operated as duties the 
warehouseing system hasbeen discouraged 
and diminished. No stronger proof can 
be given of this fact, than that the stock 
of the Lendon Docks, to which this com- 
merce is principally confined, was during 
the war at 127 per cent, and since the 
peace has fallen to 60 per cent. At pre- 
sent it is something higher; but this is 
owing not to the increase but to the stag- 
nation of commerce; for their warehouses 
are full, because goods cannot be sold; 
and thus the increase of their profits arises. 
not out of the prosperity but the distress 
of the commercial part of the community. 
The chancellor of the exchequer did in- 
deed apply himself to one commercial 
subject, a new consolidation of the Cus- 
tom-house duties. This, in point of fact, 
was along string of additional taxes, 
under the guise of commercial regulations. 
No sooner was this compilation printed 
and circulated, than the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s house was besieged with deputa- 
tions of merchants engaged in different 
branches of commerce, praying to be 
heard against various parts of his intended 
plan, and predicting that the most in- 
jurious consequences would result from its 
adoption. One instance will suffice to 
show the want of policy with which these 
new rates were framed ; that the duty on 


was doubled. The merchants trading to 
that country were seriously alarmed, lest 
this tax should provoke the Russian go- 
vernment to retaliate, and lead to a less 
favourable tariff on goods imported from 
Great Britain into Russia, than we now 
enjoy. The right hon. gentleman felt 
himself so annoyed by the endless impor- 
tunities and remonstrances of different 
parties against his new consolidation rates, 
that at length he got rid of them all, by 
giving an assurance that his plan should 
not be proceeded upon during that session 
of parliament; nor indeed has it been 
heard of from that time to the present 
moment. Thus terminated his grand 
effort for the benefit of commerce. In 
finance, he has brought forward no regu- 
lar plan for making the revenue equal to 
the expenditure, but has resorted to a 
series of temporizing expedients, just to 
put far away the evil day; and has kept 
the country in the dark as to the real 
state of their affairs. However the neces- 
sities of the war might justify the conti- 
nuance of a depeodaned circulating me- 
dium, with those necessities that system 
ought to have ceased. In 1816, the 
period fixed by parliament for the resump- 
tion of cash payments, anticipation, as 
is frequently the case, produced the effect 
of reality. All the foreign exchanges 
were in our favour, the market and Mint 
price of gold were nearly the same, the 
value of all commodities fell, and the 
pressure and distress that necessarily 
followed occasioned great losses and many 
failures. All the inconvenience and suffer- 
ing that must be expected to attend a 
return to cash payments were gone through, 
and that desirable object might then have 
been obtained without farther sacrifices. 
But the chancellor of the exchequer at 
that time had different views, and flattered 
himself that he should be able to effect a 
reduction of the interest on the 4 and 5 

er cents ; an object perfectly incompati- 
Bie with the resumption of cash payments. 
To accomplish the former, it was neces- 
sary to increase the amount of the paper 
circulating medium, or in the common 
phrase to make money plentiful. To ac- 
complish the latter, it was necessary for 
the Bank to restrict their issues, and make 
money scarce. The right hon. gentleman 
having determined on the coursehe would 
pursue, issued exchequer bills to a large 
amount, which he prevailed upon the Bank 
of England to purchase, who thus forced 
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an additiona) quantity of their notes into 
circulation, so that their amount in time 
of peace exceeded what it had ever been 
in time of war. Owing to the competi- 
tion of the Bank in the exchequer bill 
market, the interest upon these securities 
fell to 2 per cent ; bills bearing 3 per cent 
interest, selling at 1 per cent premium. 
Many capitalists, rather than accept this 
reduced rate of interest invested their 
money in the funds, and the consols rose 
in 12 months from 63 to 83. Others 
purchased any commodity which they 
thought offered a prospect of profit ; and 
these speculations which were carried on 
to an unprecedented extent, raised the 
price of different articles, and thus ope- 
rated as a tax upon the public. In this 
state of things, the right hon. gentleman 
began to flatter himself that the holders 
of the 4 and 5 per cents would be glad to 
accept a lower rate of interest than they 
at present receive, and that he should 
succeed in the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject, but just about this time; an advan- 
tageous employment abroad offered for 
that capital which could no longer find it 
at home. Large investments were made 
in the foreign loans negotiating by dif- 
ferent continental powers; and heavy 
sums were also employed in foreign navi- 
gation and commerce. A sudden revulsion 
then took place, the public funds fell, and 
the right hon. gentleman’s plan proved 
abortive. He did indeed make a savin 

in the interest of exchequer bills, but this 
was more than counterbalanced by the 
increased price at which he employed the 
sinking fund in the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. So that the only permanent 
results of this attempt were, great fluctua- 
tions in the value of property, to the 
distress and ruin of many; and that a 
vast amount of British capital, which had 
formerly given support to public credit, 
manufactures, navigation, and commerce 
here, has been sent to perform those use- 
ful offices in other countries. The most 
important functions of the chancellor of 
theexchequer, have lately been transferred 
to committees of this House. The fi- 
nances are under the care of the finance 
Committee, whose reports are made from 
time to time, and serve as the foundation 
of his financial measures. The resump- 
tion of cash payments is referred to an- 
other committee, so thathe really appears, 
ina great degree, to have abdicated the 
duties of his office. I felt it my duty to 
make these observations, in answer to the 
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appeal of thenoble lord. Of his majesty’s 
ministers in general, I think highly ; and 
consider them as filling their different de- 
partments with great honour to them- 
selves, and advantage to the country. I 
wish, however, to separate the chaff from the 
wheat and therefore cannotjoin ina vote of 
censure upon them, but neither can I 
give a vote which would imply my ap- 
nee of the conduct of the chancel- 
or of the exchequer, whom, in my, opinion 
his colleagues ought to consider as a se- 
cond Jonas and that they have no alterna- 
tive but either to throw him overboard or 
to sink with him. Under these circum- 
stances, I shall vote with the hon. and 
learned member opposite for the previous 
question. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he should vote 
for the motion, because he felt that the 
state of the country required to be inves- 
tigated. The country had, in fact, no sink- 
ing fund, and if the House would but con- 
template the event of a war under such 
circumstances, they must acknowled 
the difficulty in which we were placed. The 
report of the committee had alluded to 
the balance ‘of the sinking fund, but he 
believed it would be found there was 
none. From what sources then, he would 
ask, could they draw a revenue? In the 
last parliament 11 millions were expended 
in drawbacks and bounties, and what had 
they produced? These were fair topics 
for inquiry. He might be told that inquiry 
was now on foot, but the committee now 
examining was not appointed or occupied 
in reference to economy, but with a view 
to regulation. If the government was 
resolved to come to the people for taxes, 
he thought it indispensable that the lower 
orders should be relieved, and that the 
higher should bear the burthen. This 
was the only way in which provision could 
be made against the difficulties with which 
the country was threatened. The lower 
and middle classes could not afford any 
more. The best way of proceeding was 
to meet our affairs boldly, and as his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had not done so, he 
should vote for the inquiry into the state 
of the nation. 

Mr. Bankes described the question as a 
direct attack on the party which now 
administered the government ; and as he 
had studiously kept aloof from connecting 
himself with any party, he should offer his 
unbiassed opinion on the point at issue. 
He agreed with those who stated, that 
the present parliament had as little of 
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liament that had ever sat ; and he believed 
that if other parliaments bad been simi- 
larly constituted, many of the evils under 
which the couatry now leboured would 
have been prevented. The present 
motion he thought premature, because 
one of the leading subjects which it em- 
braced, the subject of finance was already 
fixed for Friday. It was contended, that 
the circumstances of the times required a 
strong government, and that his majesty’s 
ministers did not stand fair with the coun- 
try; but’ he believed that they stood at 
least as fair with the country as the gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side. It was under 
the present ministry that the epormous 
power of France was se With re- 

d to the expense o esent peace 
to consider what the expense of a peace 
establishment must have been if that power 
was not subdued. He could not see any 
practical utility in coming to the vote 
preponed s and the administration were at 

east entitle’ to the gratitude of the coun- 
try for this reason, that they had pego- 
ciated a peace by which the nation was 
placed in a higher degree of estimation 
than at any former period of its history. 

Mr. Williams said, he should support 
the motion, because if he did not do so, 
he might be supposed to sanction the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gentleman eppo- 
site, which he was unwilling to admit. 

Mr. Canning rose and said :— 

The motion, Sir, of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, as fairly aplaines by himself, and 
as understood by almost every hon. gen- 
tleman who has taken part ia this debate, 
is, to call upon the House to exercise one 
of its highest constitutional functions—to 
sit in pes, aie on the character, and pass 
a verdict on the conduct of the ministers 
of the Crown. Some attempts have indeed 
been made in the course of the discussion, 
todiminish the force ofthe right hon. gentle- 
man’s explanation, and to detract from his 


just admissions. But that diminution and 


that detraction cannot be allowed to weigh 
against the avowal of the hon. mover; 
who puts no other interpretation on bis 
own object than this—that the decision of 
the House this night involves the fate of 
the existing. administration. Lest any 
mistake arise.on this point,—lest aay hon. 
member shoyld be ynwittingly led to 
adopt a measyre of which they do not 
mean to approve, I think it right to rer 
peat, on my own part, and on the part of 
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party spirit in its composition as apy par-| my colleagues, what has bech most ean- 


didly and distinctly declared by the right 
hoo. bs that the issue of the divi- 
sion this night, if affirmative of the pro- 
position brought forward by the right hon, 
gentleman, will pronounce the dissolution 
of the government which now possesses the 
confidenge of the Crown, Dol mean on 
that account to impute any blame or any 
improper motive to the right hon. gentle- 
man ? Nosuchthing. The present proceed- 
ing is an acknowledged and constitutional 
mode ofascertaining thesense of parliament 
on the conduct of the administration ofthe 
country. If there is any unfairness to be 
complained of, it certainly is not in the 
nature of the motion, but in the time and 
in the circumstances under which it is 
brought forward. 

An hoa. gentleman who spoke late in 
the debate seems to think that he may 
support the motion without passing a 
sentence of condemnation and dismissal on 
his majesty’s ministers. With this qualifi- 
cation I, Sir, do not presume tofind fault : 
but I do think myself entitled to desire 
that all those who may think with the 
hon, gentleman will take an opportunity 
of distinctly expressing that opinion, lest 
by their votes, if unexplained, the House 
and the country—who will unquestionably 
construe the motion according to the ge- 
neral understanding of it, and according 
to the right hon, mover’s own exposition of 
its intention and effect,—should be de- 
ceived with respect to the object which 
those whose votes are thus qualified have 
in view. Another hon, gentleman fancies 
he sees a way of escaping from the dilii- 
culty, by distinguishing between his ge- 
neral approbation of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and the abhorrence which he feels for 
the chancellor of the exchequer, in con- 
sequence of the London Docks not being 
so full as usual, and still more on account 
of the dastardly imbecility with which my 
right boa. friend has recoiled from a dou- 
ble duty upon tallow. Torn as his agi- 
tated bosom was by these conilicting sen- 
timents—by a consciousness on the one 
hand, of the obligations which he owed to 
ministers for their gencral conduct and 
his indignation on the other, at these 
particular and reprehensible backslidings 
of the finance minister, the hon. geutle- 
man declared that hesaw'no means ofevad- 
ing his embarrassment but by voting with 
an hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. C. 
Wynn) for the previous question. Un- 
happily, however, even this move of retreat 
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is not left open to him ; for that hon. and 
leaernd gentleman has not moved, nor does 
he intend to move, the previous question. 
He did, indeed, mention such a question 
as moveable, and as not inapplicable to 
the motion before the House, but after 
propounding the matter gravely, and 
weighing it deliberately, he resolved to 
have nothing at all to do with the divi- 
sion, but to go home to bed.—If, there- 
fore, the hon. gentleman is determined to 
follow the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
suggestion, he must follow him not into the 
lobby but to his chamber. ‘“ Misery,” 
as Trinculo says, “ acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows ;” and when the hon. 
gentleman shall be reclined on the same 
pillow with the mover of the imaginary 
motion which he is so anxious to support, 
they may condole with each other on the 
difficulties by which they fancy them- 
selves surrounded, and eventually perhaps 
may make up their minds, though some- 
what too late, as to the vote to be given 
on a question on which, of all questions in 
the world, it seems most easy to come to 
a decisive opinion. 

I have said that if I were disposed to 
complain of any thing in the right hon. 
gentleman’s motion, it would be only of 
the time and the circumstances under 
which it is brought forward. But, in say- 
ing this, I beg to be understood as found- 
ing my objection not on the general situa- 
tion of the country and of the world, but 
merely on the particular state of public 
business in parliament. This I think it 
necessary to premise, lest my observations 
on the proposition and speech of the right 
hon. gentleman may be misunderstood. 
The course of argument which has been 
pursued by the right hon. gentleman is 
this: —that the country stands, both in- 
ternally and externally, in a situation of 
extraordinary difficulty and even peril; a 
situation demanding all the attention 
which the most able and experienced 
minds can bestow upon it. I am very 
ready to admit that the internal situation 
of the country is full of diffieulties; but 
they are not insurmountable: There is 
nothing in that situation which ought to 
lead us to despair. I admit also that it is 
impossible to look through the world 
without perceiving that there may be 
some latent and not yet unfolded grounds 
of foreign embarrassment some distant 
chance that the exertions which have been 
the and preserva- 

on of general tranquillit v - 
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nuous and ardent, may be frustrated at 
some period more or less remote, by oc- 
currences, difficult to foresee, and not 
possible to be guarded against. Who will 
undertake to say that at this very moment 
some unperceived danger may not be 
gathering over the country? and when 
was there a moment in the history of the 
country at which such an undertaking 
could be confidently hazarded ? In making 
these admissions, therefore, I beg to be 
understood as not alluding to any specific 
circumstances of difficulty or danger ; but 
merely as not opposing to the vague sup- 
positions of the right hon. gentleman, any 
assurance that might be understood as 
intended to deprecate discussion or to 
divest the right hon. gentleman’s motion 
of the character and importance which he 
has assigned to it. Whatever may be the 
grounds, or whatever the amount of the 
apprehensions reasonably growing out of 
the present situation of affairs—in one 
thing I most cordially agree with the right 
hon. gentleman, that nothing could more 
effectually tend to preserve the tranquillity 
now so happily prevailing throughout the 
world, than an impression that we should 
not shrink from war in case of necessity. 
To this end it is unquestionably indis- 
pensable that our financial system should 
be sound. And to make it so,. it is no 
doubt necessary to purge it of its defects, 
to repair its infirmities, and, above all 
things, to give such an ample and un- 
disguised explanation of its real condition, 
as may render it perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible, not only to this country, but to 
the world. All this is as strongly felt by his 
majesty’s government as by the right hon. 
gentleman; and the only matter of which 
they have a right to complain in respect 
to the present motion, is, that it is brought 
forward prematurely, and if not with the 
purpose, certainly with the effect, of in- 
tercepting and anticipating that exposi- 
tion of the whole of our system of finance, 
which it is the undoubted duty of the mi- 
nisters to bring forward, and which it is 
notorious that they will in the course of 
a few days submit to the consideration of 
arliament. The right hon. gentleman 
as so timed his motion as to enable him- 
self, whenever this exposition shall be 
made, to exclaim, *“ Aye, this flows from 
my motion; just as the inquiry into the 
affairs of the Bank was the consequence 
of my former notice.” As to the origin 
of the inquiry into the affairs of the Bank, 
that question was disposed of at the time 
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and I will not now weary the attention of 
the House by re-arguing it: but as to the 
financial statement, I can assure the right 
hon. gentleman that nothing but the 
obvious necessity of first completing the 


investigation of the committee on the 


Bank and of determining the character of 


the future currency of the country before 


any solid and permanent system of finance 
could be established, has prevented my 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, from proposing to the House 
the plan of finance which has been pre- 
pene not merely for the present year 

ut for the whole period of peace, what- 
ever may be its duration. My single ob- 
jection, therefore, to the fairness of the 
motion is, that it endeavours to take from 
ministers the initiative which belongs to 
them on this momentous subject; on 
which (as the right hon. gentleman him- 
self most justly argues) the whole view of 
the state of the country, external as well as 
internal, depends. 

The right hon. gentleman has however, 
avoided entering into any examination of 
the labours ef the Secret Committee, or 
into the much agitated question respect- 
ing the currency, or into the details of 
our financial situation. In this abstinence 
I will imitate him: and having merely 
protested against the implication thus 
unfairly conveyed in the motion, that the 
right hon. gentleman’s interferenee (how- 
ever great his talents in that line, or 
however laudable the application with 
which he has directed them to that object ) 
was necessary to obtain for the House and 


for the country a prompt and full exami- 
nation of our financial wants and means— 


I will proceed to follow the right hon. 
gentleman through the wider range and 
more general topics of his speech. 

The right hon. gentleman appears to 
think that in consequence of the alleged 
exhaustion of our finances, opportunities 
have been lost of asserting the interests 
and vindicating the honour of the country. 
On this point the right hon. gentleman 
did not indeed express himself in very 
direct terms. He was contented to 
‘¢ Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” 
He. just made the allusion and left it to 
work its own impression. He said that 
two British subjects had been murdered 
under the forms of justice by a general of 


the United States. The act was not cha- 


racterized by the right hon. gentleman in 
terms of too strong abhorrence; but for 
what purpose was it thus alluded toin a 
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motion for a committee to inquire into 
the State of the Nation; unless for that 
of insinuating, that there had been some- 
thing in the forbearance of the British 
government which could not be accounted 
for but by a consciousness of absolute 
impotence? And yet the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself confessed his doubts 
whether, by the law of nations, the inter- 
ference of the British government on this 
occasion would have been justifiable. 
The right hon. gentleman's doubts are 
well founded. His majesty’s ministers 
have not been the less diligent or the less 
anxious in their deliberations and re- 
searches, to ascertain whether consistently 
with the law of nations, they could inter- 
fere, than if they had (as was the first 
natural impulse in every British bosom) 
made this country and America ring fron 
one end to the other, with cries for re- 
dress. Let it not be imputed to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers that they alone of all 
Englishmen—of all mankind—felt not the 
indignation at the act in question which 
it justly merited; that the moral guilt 
and baseness of that atrocious proceeding 
appeared to them in any other light than 
to the plain understanding of every right- 
minded individual; or that it would not 
have been easier—ten thousand times 
more easy as well as more grateful to have 
followed at once where their feelings led 
the way, than to have curbed and ques- 
tioned and disciplined those feelings by a 
reference to their duties and obligations. 
But if the unhappy men who were the 
victims of this inhuman outrage, placed 
themselves by their own act out of the 
protection of their government; if there 
was no right of interfering in their behalf 
which would have justified an appeal to 
the last extremity by which atonement, if 
not granted on a first requisition, must 
be enforced; if therefore remonstrances 
disregarded would not have justified re- 
sentment; if to have called for reparation 
would have been to enter upon a course 
from which, when unsatisfied, we should 
have had nothing to do but to retire; 
surely it will be felt that the dignity of 
the country would have been ill consulted 
by a proceeding at once fruitless and hu- 
miliating, and surely credit may be given 
to us for having discharged—reluctantly 
discharged—our duty to our country as 
ministers, without imputing to us an in- 
sensibility which would have disgraced us 
as men. 
Again, as to the cession of the Floridas 
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by Spain to the United States, the 
right hon. gentleman spoke, not as if he 
himself thought, but as if it might be 
thought by some one, that the British go- 
vernment ought to have interfered for the 
purpose of preventing that cession. Un- 
questionably it would have been more to 
the interests of this country, that the 
Floridas should have remained in the pos- 
session of Spain. But by what right, 
by what construction of the law of nations,’ 
independently of the specific stipulations 
of particular treaties (and none such were 
in this case in operation), could the Bri- 
tish government interfere to prevent a 
transfer of territory between independent 
powers; unless it had been prepared to 
make common cause with the nation of 
whom the cession was required? It is, I 
believe, pretty generally admitted on all 
sides, that ministers have rightly abstained 
from any interference in this matter ; but 
if no blame is imputed to them, why was 
the subject introduced into the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech, in a manner which 
either meant nothing, or meant that there 
might be something to find fault with ?— 
On another point, the right hon. gentle- 
man was less equivocal. He clearly did 
mean to impute blame to ministers, for 
not having openly espoused the cause of 
the South American provinces. When 
I recollect, Sir, all that has been so often 
declaimed in this House, on the advan- 
tages of peace, on the dangers of war, on 
the impropriety of interfering in the con- 
cerns of foreign nations,—when I recol- 
lect all those brilliant common places 
with which the ears of every hon. member 
present’ must still be ringing.—I confess 
my astonishment at the tone of the right 
hon. gentleman’s remarks on the subject of 
Spanish South America. I am astonished 
at the suggestion coming froma statesman, 
not liable to be misled by the ebullition 
of any very romantic or fanatical spirit— 
that the government of this country 
ought to have committed its honour and 
resources in a new, and what I must call 
unnecessary war against Spain, for the 
pore of fomenting the struggle between 

er and her colonies. I have heard of 
many wars rashly undertaken; I have 
heard of wars of interest, wars of temper, 
wars of honour, and wars of speculation ; 
but I never yet heard of so mad a proposi- 
tion as that the cause of the insurgents in 
South America (Ido not mean by the 
term “ insurgents,” to give any opinion 
as to the merits of the cause) should be 
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taken under the protection.of Great Bri- 
tain! Putting out of: question the moral 
right of such an interposition, have any 
of these sanguine enterprisers, who con- 
tend for alliance with the insurgents, con 
descended to calculate the magnitude of 
the undertaking—the distance—the risk — 
the cost —and that to an “exhausted coun- 
try?” No—the British government had 
but one wise, as but one honest course to 
pursue in this contest. They have not in- 
terfered to assist either party; but they 
have repeatedly offered their good offices 
with a view to reconcilement through an 
impartial mediation. That mediation has 
unhappily proved hopeless; nor was it 
our business to obtrude it undesired— 
nor would we, nor ought we to undertake 
to give effect to it, on condition of en- 
forcing it on either side by arms. 
Amicable intercourse has been kept up 
with every part of South America, to 
which our flag has access; and I have no 
doubt that a strong sense is entertained 
of the pacific and impartial dispositions 
of England throughout the continent of 
South America, unless where her charac- 
ter has been maligned, and her motives 
distorted for purposes of local delusion, 
or of personal interest. But, on the 
other hand, the armaments fitted out 
from this country in aid of the South 
Americans, have undoubtedly created, 
(and have been most diligently and un- 
fairly employed to create) an impression 
that the wishes and opinions of the 
British government were embarked with 
the adventurers of which those armaments 
were composed. Such a supposition is 
wholly inconsistent with the neutralit 

professed and observed by the British 
government, and may require contradic- 
tion ; but it is unquestionably a conclusive 
answer to the imputation of partiality 
against the South Americans. The wisdom, 
as well as the good faith of this system of 
neutrality, must, I think, be obvious to 
every one, except to a race of petty poli- 
ticians (I certainly do not mean to in- 
clude the right hon. gentleman in this 
description) who hold, that the present is 
a fine opportunity for retaliating upon 
Spain, the conduct which we experienced 
from her during the contest with our 
North American colonies. Yes; we 
have retaliated; but I trust on a more 
just, at least a more Christian principle. 
Our retaliation has been to endeavour, by 
mediation, to heal the wounds which dis- 
cord had inflicted on both parties in the 
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quarrel. Would to God, that our offers 
had been accepted! Would to God that 
the parties who were the objects of it, had 
yielded to the suggestions of friendship 
and sound poe: and that instead of 
tearing each other to pieces with a waste 
of blood, such as few wars have oc- 
casioned, some compromise could have 
been effected, favourable at once to 
rational principles of liberty, and to the 
peace of the old world and the new! In 
one respect, his majesty’s ministers are 
certainly guilty of the charges brought 
against them. In their transactions with 
South America, they have abstained from 
endeavouring, by a commercial treaty, to 
turn the troubles and distresses of a 
struggling people to the advantage of this 
country. ‘The assistance which they did 
not think it right to grant, they would not 
be tempted to sell. And so far have they 
carried their forbearance in this particular, 
that in all their repeated offers of media- 
tion, while they have uniformly stated 
freedom of trade, as one of the conditions 
which justice would stipulate for the colo- 
nies, they have as uniformly disclaimed for 
Great Britain any separate or partial com- 
mercial preference. Let peace be es- 
tablished, let trade be open—competition, 
enterprise, capital would ensure her due 
share of advantage to this country. 

These, I think, are all the questions of 
external policy to which the right hon. 
gentleman has adverted—with the excep- 
tion of those general reflections on the 
state of Europe, which have been alread 
satisfactorily noticed by my noble ro 
the secretary of state. 

To return to internal matters. The 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman 
brought forward his motion, rendered it 
almost impossible wholly to preclude dis- 
cussion on the affairs of the Bank, the 
currency, and the finances. Nor has the 
caution which the right hon. gentleman 
himself observed on that subject, been 
imitated by those who followed him. To 
their remarks, however, I do not mean 
at present to reply. Nor shall I dwell 
particularly on the more unimportant 
charges which the right hon. gentleman 
has copiously flung out against his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; but shall confine myself 
to the pervading topic of his speech. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman, not 
only are his majesty’s ministers, taken as 
a whole, incompetent to bring the re- 
sources of the empire into full and healthy 
play, whether in respect to its internal or 
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external polity ; but their deficiency is 
rendered still more deficient, and their 
imbecility more weak, by divisions among 
themselves: there is no point of union 
among them, no common principle of 
action. The country ought therefore to 
look to an administration all strength—all 
unanimity—the members of which should 
not have taken different sides on any 
question of great political interest.—But 
where is this perfect administration to be 
found ? Not certainly in the persons of 
the right hon. gentleman and his friends 
around him. Be it remembered, that it is 
not I who allege this matter of accusa- 
tion. But if it be indeed absolutely indis- 
pensable for the conducting affairs wisely 
and steadily, with prudence and decision, 
that there should be no difference on any 
important subject among the members of 
an administration ; and if it shall farther 
appear, that such differences would never- 
theless exist under any possible adminis- 
tration that could be formed out of the 
materials now available in this country ; 
the result, I fear, will be not only that the 
present ministers cannot go on, but that 
the country must altogether despair of an 
efficient and serviceable administration. 
The truth however, I believe to be, that 
those theorists tax human nature too 
high, who require, among any number of 
men capable of forming an opinion for 
themselves, an undeviating unanimity of 
opinion upon every one of the various 
and complicated questions that can occur 
in the management of the affairs of this 
extended and diversified community.—An 
agreement in general principles, and a con- 
currence in the details of practical admi- 
nistration, are undoubtedly necessary to 
give consistency to mail, and unity to 
uction. But, upon points either purely 
speculative, or of comparative unimpor- 
tance in practice, there may be—there 
must be—occasionally such differences 
among intelligent and instructed minds, 
as may render necessary mutual conces- 
sions for the sake of the public service. 
Measures must sometimes be shaped and 
modified by the comparison and partial 
compromise of different opinions. If the 
result be to present for practical adaption, 
and to support with frankness, strength, 
and union, measures of sound policy, any 
harshness of criticism or severity of exa- 
mination into the process by which such 
consent may have been obtained, would 
be utterly misplaced—would be to travel 
beyond the sphere of human action into 
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that of thought, with which human judg- 
ment has no concern. I apply these ob- 
servations specifically to the instance on 
which the right hon, gentleman has com- 
mented with the greatest severity—the 
question of the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments by the Bank. If the measure to be 
proposed on the report of the secret com- 
mittee has the concurrent recommenda- 
tion of every member of the administra- 
tion, I know of no point of honour which 
calls for explanation, as to the particular 
opinions which may have been compro- 
mised to arrive at that conclusion, and to 
produce that salutary concurrence. The 
existence of that complete practical con- 
currence, on that most important practical 
measure, I have the happiness to an- 
nounce. The right hon. gentleman may 
easily point out ‘(to they are on record 

the particular differences of opinion whic 

prevailed at a former period—a period 
when I and the right hon. gentleman 
thought together on the principles of this 
intricate and interesting subject. I, Sir, 
hold unchanged the opinions which I 
avowed in 181]. The right bon. gentle- 
man, I presume, has not altered his opi- 
nions—indeed, I know he has not as to 
principles: but yet in the secret com- 
mittee, concurring as it did almost una- 
nimously as to the practical inference to 
be drawn from those opinions as applicable 
to the present state of the question, the 
right hon. gentleman admitted that he 
stood alone. It is not difficult for one 
man to be unanimous: but the right hon. 
gentleman has much difficulty in under- 
standing how those who, holding diferent 
opinions on a difficult and abstract sub- 
ject, have nevertheless been able to agree 
in one common conclusion; while he, 
holding the opinions of the majority, had 
contrived nevertheless to have a conclu- 
sion entirely to himself. The right hon. 
gentleman has talked of the supposed dis- 
union among the members of the cabinet, 
as if it pervaded every question con- 
nected with the welfare of the nation. 
But the fact is, Sir, that I know but one 
great national question, namely, that 
which is called the Catholic question, on 
which the members of administration are 
divided in opinion ; and no man better 
knows the sources from which that dis- 
union has flowed, and the attempts which 
have been made to remedy it, than the 
right hon. gentleman himself. On that 
question indeed, I speak my sincere senti- 
ments, when I say, that it is hopeless to 
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look for an united opinion in any adminis- 
tration which there are the means of 
forming. I believe 1 can speak with as 
much experience on this subject as wr 
one in the House; and I am persuaded, 
that had it been possible out of the public 
men in the country to form an adminis- 
tration united on the Catholic question, 
and not differing widely on other ques- 
tions of equal importance, that object 
would have been achieved in 1812. To 
that object, I twice in that year sacrificed 
what the right hon. gentleman acknow- 
ledged, and what I have no hesitation in 
acknowledging with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, to be the — object of 
liberal ambition in a free state,—a share 
in the government of the country. Twice 
in that year did I sacrifice this object of 
ambition, for the express purpose of being 
the better able, either to produce (in con- 
junction with abler and worthier men, who 
earnestly and sincerely, but vainly, la- 
boured after the same object) the union 
in administration of persons agreeing on 
this question,—or (failing that attempt) 
of serving the question more effectually 
out of office. It is not necessary to recall 
to the right hon. gentleman’s recollece 
tion, the fruitlessness of the search after 
both of these objects. Every attempt at 
forming an administration that should be 
united upon the Catholic question, and at 
the same time upon other great principles 
and measures, more immediately con- 
nected with the carrying on of the public 
service, failed; and upon that failure the 
present administration was formed. In 
that formation, I was not included; but I 
speak with perfect confidence when I as- 
sert, that those who gave their support to 
the present administration on its forma- 
tion, did so on the understanding, that 
every member of that administration en- 
tered into office with the express stipula- 
tion that he should maintain his own opi- 
nion in parliament on the Catholic ques- 
tion. hether such a stipulation was 
wise or not, is another question which I 
will not now argue; but I will say to those 
who now first object to it, that they come 
too late. They ought to have stated their 
objection when the administration was 
framing, and not now charge as a crime 
that which was settled with their entire 
cognizance and zealous approbation. 
When I subsequently entered office, my 
opinion on the Catholic question remained 
unchanged; I take for granted, that the 
understanding which I have described, 
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that I as well as every other member of 
the cabinet, should maintain my own 
opinions on that subject in parliament, 
was unchanged also; and I do not see on 
what pretext, having taken a course in 

erfect coincidence with that understand- 
ing, I could now be called upon, either by 
those who oppose, or those who favour 
the Catholic cause, to desert the ranks of 
the government. I feel no such obligation 
in ons of honour; and I will go farther 
and confess, that after all that has passed 
since 1812, I should now doubt, with a 
view to the ultimate success of the ques- 
tion itself, the prudence of attempting to 
make it the test and bond of opinion in 
an administration. Although, as I said in 
1812, there was no sacrifice which I was 
not ready to make, and which I did not 
make for the sake of forming an adminis- 
tration which should agree upon it, the 
difficulties in the way of accomplishing 
that object did then appear to me insur- 
mountable ; every succeeding year has 
added so much to my conviction to that 
effect, that if, by the vote of this night, 
the power of forming a new administra- 
tion should be conferred on the right hon. 
gentleman, I venture to assure him, that 
he would find it less easy than he is aware, 
to form an administration which would be 
able to carry that question effectively and 
safely as a measure of government, and 
at the same time to do justice to the 
country in other important branches of its 
affairs. Indeed, the gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House ceased, long 
before I did, either to imagine such a 
scheme of administration feasible, or to 
think it desirable—I know not which— 
for in 1806, when the framing of an ad- 
ministration was entrusted to the then 
leaders of opposition, they not only in- 
cluded, but solicited permission to include, 
in their cabinet, two noble lords (lords 
Sidmouth and Ellenborough) who were 
known to be deeidedly hostile to any far- 
ther concession to the Catholics. If 1 
might be allowed to state my present 
creed upon the subject, I would say, that 
I believe, not only that the difficulties of 
combining an administration unanimous 
on the question of the Catholic claims are 
insurmountable, but that it is not de- 
sirable, with a view to the public good, 
that such an administration should be 
formed. An administration decidedly and 
uniformly favourable to the Catholic 
claims, or one decidedly and uniformly 
hostile to them, would be equally likely to 
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excite a clamour, and to engender an 
irritation, at variance with the best and 
most essential interests of the empire. 
In this case, as well as in many others, 
that which, at the time it occurred, was a 
bitter disappointment, has providentially 
turned out to be a most happy circum=- 
stance. The question is (in ny judge- 
ment) gradually making its way in public 
opinion; and to public opinion it ought 
to be allowed eventually and soberly to 
settle the question. Such are my senti- 
ments with respect to that question, the 
only important question on which any dif- 
ference of opinion exists in the cabinet. 
Another charge which has been brought 
forward against government is, that they 
have not had strength enough to resist 
the motions which have been forced upon 
them. Undoubtedly, the charge is true 
in two memorable instances, in which 
ministers failed in resisting the appoint- 
ment of committees. Overloaded with 
committees of their own proposing, the 
kindness of the opposite side of the 
House, it seems, has forced upon them 
others which they have not been able to 
decline, although anticipating from them 
mischiefs of the greatest hazard and 
magnitude.— Very true—twice have these 
suggestions been tendered for their accep- 
tance—twice attempted to be evaded, and 
twice have majorities of the House—not 
very large ones, it must be owned—but 
majorities compelled their acquiescence. 
If I am asked, whether this is the way to 
carry on the affairs of the nation? I an- 
swer, with the utmost frankness—No. A 
government by minorities would undoubt- 
edly be a very new, and upon the long- 
run, not a very safe or efficient mode of 
administration. But, at the same time, 
there are various considerations to be 
weighed before a ministry can properly 
fix the point at which they will pledge 
their existence as a government upon a 
vote of the House of Commons. The 
occasion must be adequate ; or they migut. 
cover themselves with ridicule. But the 
frequency of small occasions, I admit, 
would constitute an adequate case; and I 
admit farther, that enough of such 
smaller occasions have occurred, to make 
ministers very anxious to learn whether 
the confidence of the House has really 
been withdrawn from the existing admi- 
nistration, and to make them feel very 
thankful to the right hon. gentleman for 
having afforded an opportunity of trying 
that question upon the present motion. 
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If the support to be calculated on by 
government be only such as they expe- 
rienced on the two occasions to which I 
have alluded; if they can rely on no 
other, then, no doubt, they are gone. 
The right hon. gentleman says, that mi- 
nisters will take no hints. If they are 
not prepared to take the hints to which 
the right hon. gentleman adverts, it is 
not because they turn a deaf ear to them, 
but because they do not understand them 
so clearly as to be sure that they would do 
right in acting upon them. A series of 
such hints occurring in rapid succession, 
would unquestionably throw the govern- 
ment into the right hon. gentleman’s 
hands; and if such be the intention of the 
House, the sooner and the more clearly 
it is made manifest, the better. 

But there is another view in which the 
appointment of committees is objected to 
the present administration. It is said, 
that they are a government of committees 
—that they abdicate the functions of the 
executive authority, and fritter them away 
by partial delegations. It is a little hard 
in the right hon. gentleman thus to blow 
hot and cold at the same time. Doves he 
mean that the proposal of a committee is 
in itself a crime in a government, and the 
resistance of such a proposal in all cases 
aduty? Does he mean that the opposi- 
tion only should have the privilege of 

roposing a committee, and then of rail- 
ing at the government equally whether 
they adopt or resist it? hen the hon. 
= get into one of their concilia- 
ules to devise a motion for the annoy- 
ance of ministers, do they once in a 
hundred times make such a motion in a 


direct shape for such or such specific mea- 


sure? No. The constant device is, to 
move for a committee of inquiry ; a com- 
mittee of inquiry is the standing recipe 
for stray votes—for catching, for instance, 
that of the hon. member for Bramber. 
Bait the hook of these motions with a 
committee, and the fish are sure to bite. 
Nay, some hon. gentlemen it appears this 
night, are so voracious for a vote in oppo- 
sition, that they even take the hook when 
there is no bait to cover it; when the right 
hon, gentleman plainly and openly tells 
them, that his object is not to obtain the 
committee which forms the pretext of 
his motion—that it is simply and nakedly 
to turn out the ministers. 

But, Sir, I deny that ministers have 
resorted to committees except when they 
have found themselves utterly unable to 
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discharge the detailed duties entrusted to 
those committees. They shrink from no 
just responsibility; they neglect no at- 
tendance ; they share no discussion in this 
House ;—but it ought to be borne in 
mind how great a change has taken place 
of late years in the business of the House 
of Commons—a change which has thrown 
a burthen of business upon ministers 
which no physical or mental constitution 
can adequately sustain. I call upon those 
members of the House of Commons who 
recollect the good old times when the 
destinies of the empire were swayed in 
parliament by Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Fox, to 
say whether the labours of an administra- 
tion in those days were to be compared 
with what they are now. The ministers 
were not then harassed and perplexed by 
a complication of daily business, with the 
whole of the details of which, however 
trifling, it was expected that they should 
be intimately and accurately acquainted. 
Their time was not then vexatiously wasted 
on questions of complaint and cases of 
pretended grievance such as a pied-poudre 
court would not entertain ; such as acourt 
of conscience would dismiss without the 
award of a farthing damages. It is now 
expected that ministers should come 
down to the House every night fully pos- 
sessed of detuils of facts, and characters 
of individuals concerned, and histories 
of the transactions of years, whenever 
any person blasted in character may have 
prevailed on an hon. member to present a 
folio volume of a petition, charged with 
falsehoods and libels; and which, after 
three or four hours wasted in fruitless 
conversation, is found to be unfit to lie 
upon the table. Thus the marrow of the 
«lay is consumed: and then, after three 
or four hours passed in a weary, vexatious. 
useless debate, the ministers jaded and 
fatigued, as they must necessarily be, 
are expected to proceed to public busi- 
ness, with a host of new opponents, who 
plene pasti, come like giants refreshed to 
the battle ; whilst the unfortunate minister, 
exhausted and impransus, is to enter upon 
a new course of wrangling, happy if at 
last he can get through one-third part of 
the real business of the day. It is not 
then in these cases the weakness of the 
minister of which complaint ought to be 
made, but the weakness of man; for hu- 
man strength is unable to endure this 
wearying, worrying, uninteresting, and 
unprofitable course of exertion. The right 
of petitioning is a sacred right : but every 
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body must feel to what an extent in these 
days the abuse of it is carried. That 
abuse is arrived at such a height, that, in 
self-defence, if the House values its time 
which is the public property, and its func- 
tions which are for the public benefit, it 
must he remedied one way or other. 
While government is thus daily harassed 
and tormented, can it be matter of sur- 
prise that many important questions which 
require examination in detail, are referred 
to the consideration of committees? How 
else can they be beaten out, and sifted to 
the bottom? Neither time nor human 
strength would avail for such a task. 

Why,” it is said, do not adminis- 
tration take up the subject of the poor- 
laws?” ‘ Why” it is asked with admi- 
rable consistency on the part of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite—“ why do not go- 
vernment, foolish and ignorant as they are, 
undertake to settle the most extensive and 
important problem that ever came before 
parliament ? Weak and contemptible, why 
do they not carry a measure which Mr. 
Pitt, in the plenitude of his power, found 
too much for him; in which Mr. Whit- 
bread, in the vigour of his strength, and 
backed by the influence of administration, 
found himself utterly unable to make any 
way? With such examples before them, 
why do not government decide off-hand 
a question growing out of the usage of 
centuries, interwoven with the habits and 
deeply rooted in the prejudices of differ- 
ent classes of the people?”—A reference 
to what has actually taken place will be 
the best answer to these queries. It will 
be seen, that the subject even in the neu- 
tral hands, as I may call them, of m 
hon. friend (Mr. Sturges Bourne} 
whose knowledge and industry so well 
qualify him for the task, and whose firm- 
ness and courtesy have conciliated the 
esteem and good will of all who have had 
to act with him upon the subject, who 
has conducted the discussions upon it 
without the shadow of an allusion to an 
topic that could stir up party feeling—it 
will be seen even in his hands, the prin- 
cipal measures emanating from the com- 
mittee over which he presided, have failed 
of receiving the support of the Houseand 
that the gentlemen on the opposite benches 
are divided in opinion respecting it. 
What is the inference? Simply this: that 
if government had brought forward such 
@ proposition, and had attempted to carry 
it as @ party or ministerial question, the 
benches opposite would have been, night 
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after night, in as full array as they are at 
the monient at which I am speaking ; and 
those who have not been able to agree on 
a question by the decision of which no 
political triumph was to be obtained, 
would have found it easy enough to con- 
cur in opposing—where opposition was 
stimulated by the hope of discomfiting 
their political antagonists. Gentlemen 
well know with how many inflammable and 
inflammatory topics the discussion of the 
poor-laws is nearly allied ; how much food 
for declamation would have been furnished 
against the weakness, the inconsistency, 
the corruption of ministers, if they had 
hastily adopted any plan on a matter so 
deeply interesting to the whole nation, 
and perplexed by so many contradictory 
theories and conflicting interests. The 
time may come when, after the whole of 
this great subject has been well and 
thoroughly examined by the persons most 
capable of examining it advantageously, 
by persons bringing local knowledge and 
practical experience in aid of general 
principles of theory and law—it may be 
the duty of the executive government to 
select that one out of the different sug- 
gestions propounded by the committee, to 
which they will give their support, and 
which they will endeavour to persuade 
parliament to pass into a law. But of all 
the subjects of legislation on which go- 
vernment ought not hastily and prema- 
turely to interfere, without ascertaining 
and if possible carrying with them the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the country—this of 
the poor-laws appears to me to be the one 
on which it would have been the most 
unadvisable to take a precipitate course. 

But to turn from these specific charges 
to the general scope and object of the 
right hon. gentleman's motion. Suppose 
for a moment, that it were carried, what 
is the amount of advantage, let me ask, 
that would arise from the change of 
administration? Suppose the right hon. 
gentleman and his friends in power; is 
there no question like that of the Ca- 
tholic Claims or the Scotch Burghs which 
might produce some dissension in their 
ranks? What do they think of parlia- 
mentary reform? What do they think 
of another Westminster election? It 
is true that the hon. baronet, one of 
the members for Westminster, is this 
night with them; but it is only on the 
understanding that they will support his 
darling measure of parliamentary reform. 
After some hesitation, and a sort of whis- 
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pering negotiation, carried on openly in 
the face of the House, it appears, that the 
right hon. gentleman has acceded to the 
hon. baronet’s conditions, and that a coali- 
tion has been established between them. 
big then, the new coalition ministry 
to be formed, who in point of talent—yes, 
who in point of talent, of rank, and of 
consideration in the country, is better 
fitted to be a leading member of that 
cabinet than the hon. baronet? Well 
then, every body knows that one of the 
first questions which the hon. baronet, 
when minister, would bring forward, 
would be the great subject of parliamen- 
tary reform. What then would be the 
conduct of the Whig members of the 
cabinet? Either they would come for- 
ward in a body to support the plan of 
their hon. colleague, or they would 
flatly contradict their professions during 
a long series of years, and by refusing to 
support a reform in parliament, create a 
division in their administration on what I 
presume the right hon. gentleman willallow 
to be one of the most important, the most 
comprehensive, the most vital questions 
that ever “ agitated the country.” What 
would this be but the very same reproach 
which they so unmercifully cast on their 
unfortunate predecessors? An honourable 
member has said, that if the ministers are 
popular in the House, the Whigs are 
popular in the country. Really, sir, I 
should have thought that popularity was 
the last topic that the Whigs would have 
suffered to be put forward as one of their 
pretensions to come into power. I do not 
presume to say, that the ministers are par- 
ticularly popular, or that 1 am so, more 
than the rest of my colleagues; but I 
have myself gone through the ordeal of a 
popular election, without the accompani- 
ment of mud and grenadiers. I was not 
subjected to such striking proofs of fa- 
Vouritism, as those idols of the people, 
the Whigs: my retreat was effected with 
more safety than that of the routed caval- 
cade, who, with laurels in their hats, and 
brickbats at their heels, bedaubed with 
ribbands and rubbish, were only rescued 
from their overwhelming popularity by a 
detachment of his majesty’s horse- guards ! 
Suppose, then, these mud-bespattered 
Whigs were to come into office instead 
of the present ministry, where after all 
would be the advantage worth contending 
about? Is it the trifling difference be- 
tween an unpopular and a pelted admi- 
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has confessed that the present is a trial 
of strength; and I trust that the division 
of this night will show which party, in the 
opinion of the House, is most likely to 
give stability to our internal quiet, 
and permanence to our external glory; 
and to diffuse a general satisfaction, and 
general confidence throughout the coun- 
try. With a view to deciding this ques- 
tion of preference aright, the right hon. 
gentleman has said, that it would be the 
duty of the committee to take a retro- 
spective view of the transactions of past 
years. Yes!—and in fulfilling that duty, 
the committee would have, on the one side 
of the retrospect, to count nations rescued, 
and thrones re-established ; battles won 
with matchless courage, and triumphs 
unparalleled in their splendor and con- 
sequences. They would see this little 
island, after having saved the continent, 
watch with steady tranquillity over the 
tranquillity which it had restored.—They 
would have to enumerate, on the other 
side of the account, a series of persever- 
ing objections to every measure by which 
these glories and benefits have been ob- 
tained ; a succession of theories refuted 
by facts, and of prophecies falsified by 
experience: an uniform anticipation of 
disaster and defeat, contradicted by an 
uniform achievement of successes un- 
equalled in our history.—The proposed 
committee, if appointed, would have to 
choose between the two a to which 
these attributes respectively belong. But 
what need of a committee to make the 
option? The whole subject is before the 
House ; and the House may at once come 
to the decision. All that I ask for my 
friends and for myself is—a decided course. 
If ministers are found wanting, let them 
be dismissed kindly (for promptitude in 
such a case is kindness) with a clear and 
striking majority. If the course which 
they have taken is approved, and if they 
are to be retained by the vote of this 
night in office, let them be retained with 
the assurance of receiving such a support 
as will enable them to conduct the affairs 
of the country with dignity and ad- 
vantage. 3 
Mr. Tierney rose to reply. He said, 
that though he should not attempt to 
follow the long and able speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, as well because 
much of it was irrelevant, as because the 
House was at that hour so exhausted, he 
thought it necessary to sét the right hon. 
een right on some points which he 
(2 
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had misrepresented. The motion had 
been represented to have for its object, 
by some, to turn out ministers ; by others, 
merely a committee of inquiry. But he 
(Mr. T.) bad explained, that he thought 
it necessary, in the present state of public 
affairs, that the House should mark its 
own sense of the situation of the country; 
and he had entirely separated this question 
from the expression of his own personal 
opinion. He had stated very tru!y, that 
it would be most gratifying to him to see 
the ministers turned out; but he had at 
the same time shown, that gentlemen 
might consistently vote for the motion, 
who thought that the opposition ought all 
to be hanged. After the noble lord and 
the right hon. gentleman had expressed 
their opinion, that there was no prospect 
of the question being carried against them, 
the right hon. gentleman very magnani- 
mously asserted, that if it was so carried 
he should resign—a promise which he 
had never made before, and which it was 
lucky he had not made on many other 
questions. But when the right hon. gen- 
tleman made this declaration, he (Mr. T.) 
did not observe that involuntary shudder 
which might have been expected at the 
idea of such a loss to the country. 
The House in general seemed rather sur- 
prised at his boldness, than sorry for his 
resolution. If the right hon. gentleman and 
the noble lord obtained this majority which 
they foretold, they would have no cause to 
triumph in it; for, with the exception of 
these two ministers, whom, according to 
their own account, it was the object of 
this motion to turn out, not a member had 
given any reason why they should not be 
turned ovt. The gentlemen who sat 
around them had held their peace, and 
thought that al] they could do was to give 
a silent vote for those whom they would 
not venture to defend. But it was said, 
that the party with which he (Mr. T.) 
was connected, was more unpopular than 
the administration. It fell, indeed, under 
that sort of unpopularity, which always 
attached to the opposition of the day. It 
had the church and the influence of the 
Crown against it; but he would say “ give 
us these same means of popularity, and 
you shall not keep your ollces for a week” 
{hear!]. He would let the votes which 
should that night be given be sifted; he 
would have it examined who held offices 
and who had connection# with the court, 
‘and he had not the least doubt that the 
party with which he was connected, would 
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be found to speak the fair, unviassed 
sense of the House. The noble lord had 
attributed to him a wonderful power; he 
had compared the gentlemen around him 
to the Mahrattas, and had given him the 
credit of bringing them under perfect 
discipline. Now, as to the discipline 
which the noble lord had spoken of among 
the ranks of opposition, he knew of none ; 
all he knew was, that a general good-will 
towards each other, an ardent zeal for the 
interests of the country, actuated his 
friends, and brought them regularly and 
willingly to their posts; while, with the 
most extraordinary exertions of whipping, 
the noble lord could hardly obtain the 
occasional assistance of his friends and 
partisans. As to the Westminster elec- 
tion, when the Whigs stood on their own 
foundation, as in the case of his lamented 
friend, sir Samuel Romilly, there was no 
murmuring against them, no pelting, all 
was joy and acclamation: it was not till 
the Whigs were joined by the Tories that 
they lost the popular favour: it was not 
till they were incumbered with ministerial 
help, that it became necessary to have the 
accompaniment of dragoons. The right 
hon. gentleman then went at length into 
the conduct of ministers in the Bank 
committee: he said that the plan to be 
proposed to the House was not their plan; 
that it came, nobody knew how or whence; 
and, according to the ministerial system 
of looking out for windfalls, was imme- 
diately swallowed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer and his noble nei a though 
he (Mr. Tierney) sincerely believed; that 
in their hearts they were not friendly to 
it, but adopted it because they had not 
any thing to suggest of their own. The 
right hon. gentleman then denied that his 
object was merely toturn out the ministers, 
though he thought that it would not do 
much credit to the House if their votes 
should this night show that they had more 
confidence in the present holders of office 
than sympathy with the overwhelming 
distresses of the country. It had been 
said, that no discordance could be proved 
to exist in the cabinet but on the Catholic 
question; but was not that enough? The 
right hon. member then proceeded to 
repeat and explain what he had said in his 
opening regarding Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, the Floridas and South America. 
The noble lord had required that ministers 
should be tried, not by their conduct since 

eace, but during the whole war. Be 
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hey would appear! Who had managed 
the late war with America ?—the present 
ministers. Who the splendid expedition 
to Walcheren?—the present ministers, 
and above all the noble lord, of whose 
military talents a right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Canning) had not then thought so 
highly. In truth, ministers had no more 
claim to credit than the rest of the parlia- 
ment which voted the money for the 
supply of the duke of Wellington, upon 
whom ministers had the good fortune to 
light, and who had achieved all the glory 
which they now wished to appropriate 
without the slightest acknowledgment, 
The House divided : 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 19. 

EmpPLoyMENT oF INFORMERS BY THE 
Boaxp or Excise.] Lord Henry Howard 
rose to present a petition from the inha- 
bitants of Arundel, against the system ob- 
served by the Board of Excise respecting 
the prosecutions they instituted on the 
oaths of informers. The petitioners 
warmly complained of the manner in 
which those prosecutions were instituted 
and conducted ; they stated, that so glar- 
ing had the conduct of informers been, 
that the board of excise was itself obliged 
toturn round upon those informers, and 
punish them. He trusted the House 
would see the necessity of reforming a 
system so pregnant with abuse. 

Mr. Walter Burrell strongly recom- 
mended the petition to the attention of 
the House. The greatest grievances were 
apparent in Sussex, from the system pur- 
sued by the excise board. Four of these 
informers were convicted last year of per- 
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jury. He was as anxious as any man to 
prevent smuggling, but he thought that 
in the mode of punishing the offence some 
attention ought to be paid to the morals 
of the people. The hon. member then 
quoted the case of Mr. Henty, a gentle- 
man residing within four miles of Wor- 
thing ; who was charged on the oaths of 
some ruffians of having smuggled spirits 
into his premises at a time when he offered 
the clearest evidence of his being absent 
from home at the time the crime was 
alleged to have been committed. Yet the 
evidence of those ruffians was taken, though 
eventually Mr. Henty succeeded in con- 
victing them of gross and wilful perjury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that whatever grounds of complaint had 
arisen in Mr. Henty’s case had been re- 
moved, so far as the board of excise could 
remove them, on the discovery of the 
imposition which had been practised upon 
them. But he could not see how this peti- 
tion could be acted upon by the House. 
It was true that the petition contained a 

eneral complaint, but it stated no fact in 
its support, no name, no dates, nothing in 
the way of specific complaint that was 
tangible, or could be made matter of in- 
quiry by the board. 

Mr. Bennet said, that so far from their 
being nothing in this petition to justify 
inquiry, he thought there was every 
thing, for the petition referred to a trans- 
action which -had occurred in a court 
of justice, where the perjury and profli- 
gacy of the excise informers was openly 
exposed and punished. The question 
was, whether those acts complained of had 
been done or not? Information had been 
given by two persons of smuggling to the 
customs; on inquiry, their information was 
found to be false, and the persons, instead 
of being discharged, were taken into the 
employ of the board of excise. Informa- 
tion had been laid against Mr. Oliver, 
a respectable gentleman of Sussex, that he 
was engaged in smuggling on a particular 
day ina certain vessel. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared that the vessel was in dock at the 
time. The informers then changed their 
ground, and named another day ; when,upon 
fresh inquiry, it appeared that on this se- 
cond day so named, the vessel was lying 
under seizure at the custom house. The 
miscreants who had so perjured them- 
selves, instead of being punished, were re- 
leased ‘by the excise. In Mr. Henty’s 
case, the board preferred the evidence 
of similar wretches to the unquestionable 
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testimony adduced in contradiction to it 
by the gentleman himself. One of the 
informers against Mr. Henty was at the 
time in Horsemonger-lane on a charge of 
murder, and another for theft. ‘The per- 
jury of others was at length clearly proved 
In a court of law, but they would have 
escaped on small bail were it not that 
charges of felony were brought against 
them—they were of course detained, and 
afterwards transported. The judge re- 
peatedly admonished the witness, Todd, 
at Mr. Henty’s trial, in consequence of 
the evidently perjured manner in which 
he was giving his testimony. The ruffian 
swore he had at the time taken a note of 
the particulars of the alleged transaction 
—and on pencil being put into his hand 
for the purpose of proving he did not 
know how to write, the miscreant was 
incapable of tracing a single letter in the 
alphabet. It was upon such testimony as 
this that the solicitor of the excise acted 
—upon testimony to which no police ma- 
gistrate would for one moment listen. It 
was for the board of excise, it would ap- 
pear, to set the example of acting upon 
the evidence of perjurers, vagrants, and 
every sort of miscreants. This was the 
first time that a minister of the Crown 
had objected to a petition being received, 
the main facts of which he knew to be 
true. In one of the cases, where the 
board were obliged to repay the injury 
they had done the party prosecuted, and 
pay all the costs, the country had to pay 
1,500/. because, forsooth, the solicitor of 
the excise thought proper to lend his ear 
to the falsehoods of these informers. 
Since the time of the court of Star 
Chamber such a jurisdiction as this had 
never existed. Would the House believe 
that in Mr. Henty’s case, the form of the 
charge was so vague, that it was impossi- 
ble to know what day, between the 
months of January and April, it was al- 
leged to have been committed! It was a 
positive fact, that the terrors of these pro- 
secutions at the instigation of such per- 
jured informers was so great, that thir- 
teen men who were now known to be in- 
nocent of the crime of which they stood 
charged, pleaded guilty, rather than be 
brought to a distance from their homes, 
and then tried where they knew they had 
no chance of escape. He trusted the time 
would speedily arrive, when the. whole 
system of excise prosecutions, and the 
practice of the courts respecting them, 
would be inquired into, with a view to 
their effectual alteration. 
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Mr. Lushington defended the conduct 
of the board of Excise, who had in Mr. 
Henty’s case paid the whole costs that 
gentleman had been put to, when they 
found they had been imposed upon. He 
really thought that a petition complaining 
specifically of no oppression, which was 
open to explanation or inquiry on the 
facts of the case, ought not to form the 
ground of any proceeding before parlia- 
ment. If any specific case of grievance 
could be satisfactorily pointed out, it 
should be instantly remedied, or if any 
specific remedy were devised, which 
without screening the guilty would shield 
the innocent, it should be immediately at- 
tended to by the board of excise. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey suggested the pro- 
priety of withdrawing the petition, in the 
event of there being no objection to lay 
before parliament copies of the whole 
of the proceedings in the case of Mr. 
Henty. 

Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
peated, that his only objection to the pe- 
tition was, that when it called for in- 
quiry, it set forth no specific facts upon 
which that inquiry could be grounded. 

Lord H. Howard replied, that the pe- 
titioners had contented themselves with 
broadly stating the existence of a griev- 
ance which it was thought no man could 
be found to dispute. If particular facts 
were necessary to support inquiry many 
could be found to bear out the abhorrence 
which the petitioners had to the present 
practice. 

The petition was withdrawn. 


CAMELFoRD Exection.} Lord Mil- 
ton said, he held in his hand a petition 
from Charles Pitt, esq. who had presented 
a petition to the House, complaining of 
an undue return for the borough of 
Camelford. The petitioner stated, that 
he had arranged with the clerks for the 
production of the sureties to enter into 
recognizances yesterday, but they had 
subsequently discovered that that was 
a day beyond what was allowed by the act 
of parliament, and when he came down 
yesterday with his sureties, that was 
stated to him. Such were the allegations 
of the petitioner: whether they were true 
or false, he did not know, but it undoubt- 
edly appeared to him, that if he could sa- 
tisfactorily make out that the not entering 


into recognizances within the time re- 
uired by the law did not arise from any 
wilful neglect of his own, the House was 
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bound to grant him relief; perhaps by ex- 
tending the time for so doing. 

' The Speaker said, it might be conveni- 
ent to state, in reference to the petition, 
that yesterday he had informed the House 
the petitioner had not entered into recog- 
nizances, in consequence of which the 
order for taking the petition into consi- 
deration was discharged. He had also 
Pens a said he had received a letter 
from the petitioner, describing his inability 
to enter into recognizances within the 
proper time, from the mistake of the clerk 
in fixing it for yesterday, a day too late; 
since that he had thought it his duty to 
call for information on the subject. He 
had learned that the day had been fixed 
on in the usual manner, and approved of 
by the petitioner himself; but that when 
the latter came yesterday, Mr. Ley 
found it was a day too late, and made a 
communication to that effect to the peti- 
tioner. He, however, put a different 
construction on the words of the act, and 
contended he was not. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Ley proposed to 
enter into the examination of the sureties 
and to grant the certificate, if they should 
be approved of: and afterwards the peti- 
tioner might make any application to the 
House, touching the transaction he 


thought proper. The petitioner declined 
that course—said that he was resolved 
to petition the House on the conduct of 
the clerks—left the room, and then wrote 


the letter he had before referred to. Ina 
case nearly similar, the course had been 
to appoint a select committee to take the 
facts of the petition into consideration, 
with a view to determine whether the 
case admitted of any, and what remedy. 
He had only further to observe, that 
though the petition did deal in part with 
the recognizances, it also wentlargely into 
the merits of the petition. 

~ Lord Milton then moved, * That so 
much of the said petition as regards the 
non-examination of the sureties proposed 
by Charles Pitt, esq. in respect of such 
petition, be referred to a committee to 
examine the matter thereof, and to report 
the same, together with their observations 
thereupon, to the House.” 

‘ Mr. Wynn thought that the petitioner 
ought to have applied to the House yes- 
terday, and doubted whether the act of 
parliament lett the House any power to 
resume the consideration of the petition, 
after the order relating thereto had been 
discharged. Even if it had, the petitioner 
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should be called to the bar to verify upon 
oath the facts alleged, before any other 
step was taken in relation thereto. 

A conversation on the proper mode of 
proceeding then took place; after which 
the motion was withdrawn and it was 
moved “ That Mr. Pitt should attend the 
House to-morrow, to verify the matter of 
his petition upon oath.” The debate 
upon this motion was adjourned till to- 
morrow, 


Conveyancers.] The Hon. W. Lyt- 
telton rose, pursuant to notice, to make a 
motion to which he apprehended that no 
objection would be made, as the measure 
to which it referred was confessedly de- 
sirable. It had long been a subject of 
complaint, that improper persons had be- 
come conveyancers; for the only qualifi- 
cation required, according to the existing 
law, for any person to become a convey- 
ancer, was the payment of about 404/.; 
and such was certainly not the intention 
of the act of the 44th of the king, chap. 
98, which it was therefore his object to 
amend. The hon. member concluded 
with moving, that the House should re- 
solve into a committee to consider the 
act alluded to.—The House having re- 
solved into the committee, the hon. mem- 
ber proceeded to state the nature of the 
amendinent which he proposed in the ex- 
isting law, namely, that all persons should 
be subject to a penalty who should draw 
or settle deeds, or do the business of con- 
veyancing, except serjeants, barristers, 
conveyancers at the time of passing the 
act, persons having kept eight terms, and 
done exercises at an inn of court, attor- 
neys, solicitors, proctors and notaries. 
The committee would perceive that he 
did not mean the act to be retrospective. 
Nor did he mean either that this act should 
extend to prevent any steward of pro- 
perty, being a member of one of the inns 
of court, from drawing any lease or con- 
veyance cf such property : nor to prevent 
public officers from drawing official instru- 
ments, or any individual from drawing 
wills, gratuitously. The hon. member 
dwelt upon the sums which attorneys were 
required to pay before they were qualified 
to practise ; many of them having to pay 
in London, 1,000/. apprentice fee. Was 
it then fair that persons should be allowed 
to practise as conveyancers merely on the 
payment of 40/., thus taking away from 
uttorneys the main source of their pro- 
fessional emolument ; for it was notorious, 
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that the common law practice of an attor- 
ney was comparatively very unproductive. 
The hon. member concluded with moving, 
That it be an instruction to the chairman 
to move for leave to bring in a bill for 
amending the act alluded to.—The motion 
was agreed to, the House resumed, and 
leave was given to bring in a bill ac- 
cordingly. 


CLerK oF THE PEACE IN IRELAND 
Bitt.] Sir J. Newport moved, that the 
report of this bill be taken into consider- 
ation on Friday. 

Lord Carhampton observed upon the 
origin of this bill, which was to be attri- 
buted to what was disclosed on a recent 
debate, respecting the conduct of an hon, 
member, the representative for Limerick. 
It appeared on that occasion, that the 
late custos rotulorum for the county of | 
Limerick, sold the place of clerk of the 
peace to a boy, who was quite incompe- 
tent to perform its duty ; that on the ac- 
cession of the present custos, this boy 
became a man, and, capable of perform- 
ing the duties of his office, was dismissed, 
not for any negligence or malversation, 
but on the principle of sic volo sic jubeo, 
stat pro ratione voluntas. Such an extra- 
ordinary proceeding naturally called for 
animadversion. Butas tothe merits of the 
bill before the House, it was by no means 
calculated to answer the end in view; for 
the robbery and peculation committed 
through the office of the clerk of the 
peace in Ireland, were of such a nature, 
as this bill had no tendency to remedy. 
He would on Friday produce a document, 
which he had no doubt would astonish the 
House, and suggest a measure that would 
save 50,000/. a-year to the people of Ire- 
Jand. He hoped the bill of the right hon. 
baronet, which really was not an honest 
measure, because it was not calculated 
to produce what it professed to have in 
view, would be so framed as to put an end 
to the system of exaction which had so 
long prevailed in this office. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had no interest 
whatever in bringing the bill forward. He 
was not connected with any clerk of the 
peace in Ireland—but, as such a measure 
appeared to be necessary, he had fulfilled 
a public duty, .in introducing it. 
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moved the order of the day for resuming 
the adjourned debate on the petition of 
Charles Pitt, relative to the late Camel- 
ford election. On the question that Mr. 
Pitt be ordered to attend the House, 

Mr. Wynn said, that on the fullest con- 
sideration which he could give to this sub- 
ject, he was of opinion, that the House 
had not the power to accede to the prayer 
of the petition. But even if it had the 
power, this was not a case in which it 
would be expedient for the House to 
exercise it, as the petitioner ought to have 
come earlier. 

The question was then put and ne- 
gatived. 


BANKRUPT JURISDICTION — DELAYS 
IN CuHAnceRyY.] Mr. M. A. Taylor 
said, he had to request the indulgence of 
the House, while he called their attention 
to a subject in its nature certainly not 
very entertaining, namely, the delays in 
the high Court of Chancery. But though 
this was a dry subject, it was one which 
was interesting to a great part of the com- 
munity, who unless some aid was afforded 
by parliament, would continue to suffer 
greatly from such delays. He should state 
the grounds on which he brought forward 
the present motion, with perfect respect to 
the judges who presided in the courts re- 
ferred to in his motion ; but at the same time 
he should do the subject fair justice, and 
should shrink from nothing. the question 
to which he should call their attention 
was, whether the aid afforded to the 
public in 1813, by the appointment of a 
vice chancellor’s court, had answered the 
end which the legislature intended it 
should have, and whether any other step 
was not now necessary to relieve the 
Court of Chancery. He did not wish at 
present to enter into any of the particulars 
of the mischief which had arisen from 
delay. He attributed the delay of deci- 
sion to the pressure of business, which no 
human strength could perform, and from 
which he wished to relieve the lord chan- 
cellor, He owned that he wished to pro- 
pose that the House should agree toa 
committee; and if the House should grant 
this, then he should prove, from the au- 
thentic registers of the court, by the 
officers of the court, and by professional 
men, that great actual injustice took place 
from delay in the Court of Chancery. 
He begged the House would look to the 
expense of proceedings in chancery. He 
did not ask this for his own part, for he 
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had never writhed under the pressure of 
that court. But he had seen families 
ruined and undone by it; he had known 
many families who had lost their all by it. 
Though facts connected with this subject 
had been given to him by persons of the 
highest rank and character in the profes- 
sion, yet he should not bring them forward 
except in a committee, where they might 
be examined into, when no doubt would 
remain of their truth. The question was, 
whether the separation of the bankruptcy 
business from that of the great seal, might 
not give fair time for the expediting of all 


the matters which would then come before 


the Court of Chancery. The House 
would recollect, that in 1811, he had 
moved for a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the delay in the Court of Chan- 
cery. A committee was appointed, but 
as the session soon broke up, it was ne- 
cessary that the committee should be re- 
vived the ensuing session. That com- 
mittee was accordingly revived, but when 
he moved in the committee to call for 
persons professionally connected with the 
Court of Chancery, to give evidence re- 
specting the causes of the delay, that 
motion was resisted in the committee, 
and on his bringing the same motion be- 
fore the House, it was successfully re- 
sisted there. The committee had before 
them the register-book, and received in- 
formation of the number of causes which 
remained undecided, but they never could 
get to the ground of the subject. In the 
mean time a bill was brought into the 
other House, by the lord chancellor, for 
the pies of a vice chancellor. 
That bill was opposed in the House on 
the ground that it would give no actual 
relief to the court—that there would bea 
revulsion from the vice chancellor back to 
the chancellor in the shape of appeal. 
There were 35 appeals only waiting for 
decision, when the vice chancellor’s court 
was established. He found, the other day, 
that there were now upwards of 100 
appeals waiting for the lord chancellor’s 
decision. His information might be in- 
correct, but it came from a solicitor of the 
first eminence, and he had communicated 
it to the learned solicitor-general opposite. 
The number of original causes in the lord 
chancellor’s paper was 114 in 1811. With 
all the assistance derived from the vice 
chancellor's court, the number of original 
causes was now 289. The number of ap- 
peals, in 1811, was $5. In March 1819, 
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business stood on the same footing as in 
1811: there was no variation in the num- 
ber of petitions, at least in March. It 
had been argued, that the appointment of 
a vice chancellor’s court would give great 
relief to the House of Lords. But there 
were 140 causes in the appellant jurisdic- 
tion of that House; and there stood 26 
appeals, besides writs of error, which had 
been in hand two years without being de- 
cided. Now, if he lord chancellor were 
freed from the pressure of the bankruptcy 
business, with all his knowledge and ta- 
lent, he could not get through this busi- 
ness in less than two years. He did not 
mean to impute any blame to lord Eldon, 
or to say that the vice chancellor’s court, 
had not been, in some respects, a relief 
to the lord chancellor. But though the 
number of cases decided by the vice chan- 
cellor had been considerable, and though 
the business of the great seal had been 
done, and well done, still there was a 
long list of appeals undecided. Let 
them look at the situation in which thelord 
chancellor stood. Like all other lord chan- 
cellors, he had much to do with the poli- 
tical business of the country—he had to 
attend to the appeal causes in the House 
of Lords—he had the care of lunatics— 
he had the care of infants. Any man who 
had seen the multiplicity of business which 
came before the lord chancellor, and the’ 
number of times the learned lord was 
called from the bench to attend to poli- 
tical matters, could easily understand how 
so many causes remained. He could 
show, that since the time of lord chanceilor 
Hardwicke, business had greatly increased 
—the number of bankruptcy cases had 
doubled—the number of motions was 
doubled. Besides this, there were the 
appeals to the House of Lords, appeals 
from Scotland and Ireland, and writs of 
error. If any one man were to unite all 
the talents and knowledge of the present 
lord chancellor with the decision of lord 
Hardwicke, it would be impossible for 
him to go through the business. No man 
doubted the talents, perseverance, or 
labour of the lord chancellor; he was 
always in the court of chancery, except 
when called away on political business, or 
when in the House of Lords. If he, then, 
could not go through the arrears, it was 
in vain to expect that any other lord 
chancellor go througly it. Human 
strength could only go through a certain 
quantity of business. The Court-of Chan- 
cery was a court of equity. Now, bank- 
(2'0). 
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ruptcy business was of a legal nature, and 
belonged more to a court of law than to 
an equity court. In this he was fortified 
by the opinion of some of the best lawyers 
of the country. He understood it had 
lately been said by the noble lord, im de- 
ciding a bankruptcy petition, that if the 
bankruptcy business was to be transferred, 
it must be transferred to some competent 
judge. But the same talents which qua- 
hfied a person to decide in any other court, 
would fit him to sit in a court for the deci- 
sion of bankruptcy cases ; and with respect 
to the remuneration to such a judge, it 
was to be recollected, that there was a 
sinecure place connected with bankruptcy 
cases—the office of patentee of bankrupts, 
which was worth from 5,000/. to 6,000/. 
a-year. Why should that be given to an 
inefficient man? That should go into the 
pocket of the person who did the actual 
business. The bankruptcy business at 
the present moment was supposed to brin 

5,000/..a-year into the peihet of the lor 

chancellor. Then there was 1,700/. re- 
eeived annually by the secretary of bank- 
rupts. He would take the amount received 
by the patentee at from 6,000/. to 7,000/. 
a-year. It was fit that the man entrusted 
with the great seal should be largely and 
liberally remunerated; but he ought not 
to be recompensed for business that he 
had not power to perform. If this ques- 
tion was carried against him this evening, 
the question should not rest here. He 
would try it in every possible way. He 
wished ministers themselves would take 
the subject up. Many cases had been 
before the court of chancery for six, 
seven, eight, or ten years, without a 
decision. Causes were two years in hand 
before they were set down in the chan- 
cellor’s paper. Suppose, in the first in- 
stance, that a case was brought befofe the 
vice chancellor, it was two years before it 
could come on for a hearing; an appeal 
might then be lodged with the chancellor; 
with him it remained for two years more; 
if an appeal from him was carried to the 
House of Lords, two or three years more 
were spent; so that it was six years before 
it was finally decided. He had known a 
case in chancery, concerning the benefi- 
cial interest of two women in a lease which 
had twelve years to run. It was there 
thirteen years before it was decided, and 
both the claimants were then dead. The 
question then was, of what part of his 
business the lord chancellor should he 
relieved? It was known that the bank- 
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ruptcy business was entirely distinct; that 
it was originally a part of the business of 
the great seal. Where, then, would be the 
harm of now separating it fromit? Many 
professional men could be found compe~- 
tent to decide in matter of bankruptcy ; 
and if the noble lord who now held the 
seals were the person in the country the 
most fit to decide those questions, yet the 
country might be at any time deprived of 
his services. Another expedient might 
be resorted to, which would not only give 
the lord chancellor more time to attend 
to the peculiar business, but would im- 
prove the judicial system of the country. 
As the judicial business of the House of 
Lords was at present managed, there were 
many suitors in this country to an ime 
mense amount, who had, in fact, no appeal 
from the primary court. There was an 
from the chancery of Ireland; 
there was an appeal from the court of 
session of Scotland; but from the chan- 
cery of England there was, in fact, no 
appeal, but from the chancellor in chan- 
cery to the chancellor in the House of 
Lords. The constant advice, therefore, 
of all gentlemen at the bar to suitors was, 
not to appeal to the House of Lords, as 
it was only an useless addition of expense 
to expense. It was of course a mockery 
for the judge who was — from to 
decide on the appeal. The increase of 
property of chancery suitors was such as 
almost to exceed belief. In 1752, the 
whole amount of money lodged in the 
Bank of England, yore to such par- 
ties, was scarcely 3,000, in the’ pre- 
sent year it amounted to nearly 34,000,000/. 
But this was not all the business of the 
court ; it was to be remembered that one- 
third of all the estates in England, one- 
third of our entire landed property, was 
decided in a court from which there was 
no substantial appeal; that to the House 
of Lords was in fact none. He could take 
upon himself to assert, that there was now 
in the Bank a sum of not less than 
10,000,000/., which, from the procrasti- 
nated duration of suits, should have been 
either the property of persons deceased, 
who had no representatives ; or of persons 
now living, but ignorant, from the books 
not being open to them, of their claims 
altogether, or if they knew themselves to 
possess such claims, ignorant in what 
manner or names the property was vested. 
It was his object hereafter to move for 
the production of those books, in order 
that people might ascertain and vindicate 
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their rights.—-The hon. member then ad- 
verted to the opinions expressed by the 
late sir Samuel Romilly, that the only 
way to relieve the chancellor from the 
daily accumulation of the arrears he had 
alluded to, would be to separate the juris- 
diction of bankrupts from the great seal ; 
of the right hon. the president of the 
board of control (Mr. anning), at the 
time the vice chancellor’s bill was dis- 
cussed, that it should only be a measure 
of experiment; and of the vice chancellor 
himself, which was in opposition to its 
expediency. He contended, that the 
object of that enactment had not been 
nor could be attained. The difficulties 
and embarrassments of the chancellor, as 
regarded the increase of cases in arrear, 
had been sensibly increased. The hon. 
gentleman proceeded to pass a high eu- 
Jogium upon the talents, perspicuity, and 
wisdom of the Jord chancellor, and to 
acknowledge the clearness, precision, and 
integrity of his judgments. But whilst he 
admitted the great learning and ability of 
the lord chancellor, and bowed to his 
superior qualifications for discharging the 
Auties of his office, he felt it due to the 
interests of the suitors in courts of equity 
and the court of final appeal, that those 
dutiesshould not be rendered too numerous 
and weighty for any talents or any industry 
to perform. He concluded, therefore, by 
moving, ** That this House will resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to take into their consideration so much 
of the statute of 13 Eliz., c. 7, as gives 
jurisdiction in matters of bankruptcy to 
the lord high chancellor or lord keeper of 
the Great Seal of England.” 

Mr. Sinclair said, that he rose to second 
the motion, not only because he believed 
that it would be productive of great public 
benefit, but also because he felt convinced 
that it might, indirectly, prove essentially 
useful to Scotland in particular, by en- 
abling the lord chancellor to devote a 
—— portion of his time and attention, 
to the consideration and decision of appeals 
from the court of session. The delay, 
which now occurred, in respect to these 
appeals, was considered, from one end of 
Scotland to the other, as a most serious 
national grievance—it is the source of great 
loss to individuals, of distress and embar- 
rassment to spt families, and of serious 
mischief and inconvenience to the com- 
munity at large. Not only do many ses- 
Sions pass over, before these cases are 
heard, but, even when the pleadings have 
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taken place, whole years are suffered to 
intervene, without any decision ; so that 
many cases must be nearly forgotten, 
before they are determined. He did not 
mean to.cast the slightest imputation upon 
the. noble lord on the woolsack, whose 
unsullied integrity and unequalled legal 
knowledge could not be too highly pane- 
gyrised ; but he had more business to go 
through than the human powers are equal 
to; and, unless he were endowed with a 
supernatural ubiquity, and could not only 
sit in several courts at once, but have a 
onn mind for treasuring up and con- 
sidering the proceedings which took place 
in each, he could not possibly do justice 
either to the country or to himself; he 
should therefore give the motion his cor- 
dial support. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the object which the hon. and learned 
member evidently had in view, was the 
foundation of another jurisdiction for cases 
of bankruptcy. His argument was, that 
the late institution of a vice chancellor’s 
court, had, instead of diminishing, added 
to the arrear of business fn chancery. It 
was not, however, a correct statement of 
the fact, to represent that arrear as having 
increased. The contrary was the case; 
but if otherwise, his objection to a new 
and separate jurisdiction for bankruptcy 
would not be removed. Before he re- 
ferred to that subject, he should show, 
that the vice chancellor’s court had been 
productive of the most important assist- 
ance and relief to suitors in equity, and 
had materially facilitated the hearing of 
appeals in the House of Lords. So far 
was it from the fact to state, that causes 
were entered two or three years before 
they were heard, that those now remain- 
ing to be heard had been all set down in 
the last term. With regard to cases of 
bankruptcy, no less than 570 had been 
set down during the last year, of which 
only 170 remained to be heard, and 100 
of these had been entered since Hilary 
term. The other 70 were cases for re- 
hearing. The arrear therefore was less 
than had ever before been known; and 
had it not been for the lord chancellor’s 
late illness, there would not now have 
been a single bankrupt petition remaining 
to be heard. As to the number of causes, 
there were 206 set dows for hearing be- 
fore the lord chancellor, of which 140 
were not set down till last Hilary term, 
and of these, many consisted of appeals. 
Undoubtedly, the number of appeals was 
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increased, as must always happen by the 
establishment of an inferior jurisdiction. 
But it was equally clear, that suitors had 
great reason to be satisfied with the faci- 
lity which had been given to. the hearing 
of original causes. The institution of the 
vice chancellor's court had also enabled 
the lord chancellor to sit three days a 
week in the House of Lords to hear a 

peals and writs of error. Judgment would 
very soon be given in several important 
cases, one of which had occupied a greater 
share of attention than any suit of late 
years. He was surprised to hear it stated, 
that questions of bankruptcy were not in 
their nature questions for an equitable 
jurisdiction. Courts of law often decided 
questions of fact in the course of a bank- 
ruptcy case, but the general merits fell 
peculiarly within the province of courts 
of equity; nor did he believe any man, 
whatever might be his learning and abi- 
lity, qualified to decide them, unless con- 
versant both with the principles and prac- 
tice of those courts. But the pressure of 
business in the court of chancery did not 
arise from this cause ; and the separation 
of the bankruptcy jurisdiction would 
therefore afford but little relief. If 300 
petitions were to be now filed, they would 
probably be all disposed of within a fort- 
night after the long vacation. No ground 
had been furnished for the interference of 
the House upon this subject. The state- 
ment he had made, appeared to him a 
sufficient answer to the argument of his 
hon. and learned friend. He should wish 
likewise to observe on this occasion, that 
the establishment of the jury court in 
Scotland would tend greatly to lessen the 
number of appeals from that part of the 
united kingdom ; many of those appeals 
having turned upon mere points of fact, 
and there being one now before the lord 
chancellor, in which the only question was, 
whether a hogshead of whiskey had or 
had not been delivered in a certain year. 
He should not follow the hon. member 
into his reasoning in support of a farther 
division of the present functions of the 
lord chancellor, because it had no refev- 
ence to the immediate subject of consider- 
ation. Neither was it necessary for him 
to express his sentiments concerning the 
characters of the judges in chancery. It 
would be agreed, however, even by those 
who objected to the delays of that court, 
that it. never was presided in by a judge 
with greater ability, in whom the country 
had greater confidence, or whose judg- 
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ments would be held in greater reverence 
by posterity. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor shortly replied, and 
contended that the true causes of that 
delay which was a subject of universal 
complaint, could not be fairly understood, 
except by the examination of professional 
persons before a committee of that house. 
The appeals now pending in the House of 
Lords amounted to 141, and would pro- 
bably not be determined for three years 
to come. Many cases had been now 18 
months waiting for judgment; and if an 
accident, which he should regret as muc 
as any man, were to happen to the noble 
and learned lord, these cases must be re- 
heard at an enormous expense to the 
parties. Hence, the Buccleugh, the Rox- 
burgh, and the Queensberry cases, in each 
of which, not less perhaps than 5 or 
6,000/. in costs had been already incurred, 
must be re-heard. This was an evil, 
against which it was the duty of the legis- 
lature, as much as possible, to provide ; 
and that could be done most effectually 
by accelerating the decision of appeals, 
and this could not take place without re- 
ducing the quantity of business assigned 
at present to the lord chancellor. That 
reduction being the object of his motion, 
he hoped the House would accede to the 
appointment of a committee, in which he 
pledged himself to prove the correctness 
of the statements he had made.—The 
House divided: Ayes, 49; Noes, 151. 
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Coat Duties.] Mr. Holme Sumner 
rose, pursuant to notice, to ask for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal certain acts 
imposing a duty on Sea-borne coals. This 
act was one bearing peculiarly and par- 
tially on the metropolis and neighbour- 
hood, and formed just grounds for com- 
a He was aware if antiquity could 

considered as a just ground for taxa- 
tion, then this might be well defended. 
The taxes had been laid on upon some 
extraordinary emergency for a temporary 
purpose, but had been continued after 
such necessity had long ceased to exist. 
He observed, that the first tax appeared 
to have been levied in the reign of Richard 
2nd, when two ships and two barges were 
fitted out to protect the northern coast 
from pirates, and for which coals, among 
other things were subjected to a duty of 
Gd. per chaldron. In 1627 the next ad- 
dition was laid on coals. The towns of 
Newcastle and Sunderland offered to pay 
another 6d. if Charles Ist would assist 
them, by protecting their trade. The 
king very readily agreed to that, and ap- 
pointed a special commission to fit out six 
ships, not having had money with which 
he could equip a few of his own men of 
war. In 1670, a duty was levied of 2s. 
more, in addition to the 1s. for rebuilding 
London ; and this was only to have lasted 
for twenty years; but the fact has since 
proved how little reliance was to be placed 
upon the royal promise. In 1677, Charles 
2nd granted a charter to his son, the 
duke of Richmond, for ever, of 1s. on 
the Newcastle chaldron, amounting to 
about two of those used as the measure 
of the present time; but in 1696 (in the 
reign of William 3rd) the parliament took 
off the 3s. duty altogether. In 1698 (9th 
and 10th William 3rd) after the treaty of 
Ryswick, the expenses of the war having 
amounted to between two and three mil- 
lions, parliament agreed to take five years 
to pay it off, and for which many taxes 
were then levied ; among others, a tax of 
5s. per chaldron was laid upon all coals 
carried coastwise for five years only. But 
almost immediately after, upon the ac- 
cession of queen Anne, it was made per- 
petual, and exists to the present day. In 
1710, the 3s. tax, formerly repealed, was 
revived for the purpose of building 50 
new churches, out of which number 10 
only had been built; but still the tax con- 
tinues for the port of London only. Such 
a dreadful increase of taxation would 
never have since continued, if it were not 
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that no attempt had since been made to 
shake it off. In the reigns of George Ist, 
and of the present king, several per 
centages were laid on, amounting to 
ls. 4d. together per chaldron, besides 
war duties imposed during the late war, 
amounting to 3s. 2d.: but these latter 
were withdrawn in 1814, still leavin 

9s. 4d. to be paid by the counties of Mid. 
dlesex and Surrey, and 6s. for 14 other 
counties, the former paying 7s. 2d. duty, 
and the latter 1s. 1d. per annum for each 
human being; the population of each 
gross amount of the duty being regarded. 
It would also appear, that four counties 
paid only two farthings each, and 21 
other counties paid nothing ; a fact only 
to be accounted for, because they were 
mining counties, possessing, beside, the 
advantages of inland navigation. A pro- 
portion of these aggregate taxes was ap- 
plicable to the Orphan’s fund. It was not 
his object to affect by the present mea- 
sure any amount of the duties applied to 
this fund. The bill would be confined to 
the reduction of the duties on coal and 
culm, forming part of the public revenue. 
The propriety of lessening to the con- 
sumer a tax levied on a raw article so 
essentially necessary to manufactures of 
almost every description, could not be 
for a moment a matter of doubt in so 
commercial a country as England; nor 
would it be likely the proposition would 
want support where the manufacturing 
interest was so ably and competently re- 
presented as in that House. The expe- 
diency of establishing a bounty on coals 
imported into the port of London, had, 
with the view of lessening the price, been 
long since submitted to the public, and 
Mr. Adam Smith, whose opinion was in 
itself a tower of strength, had said, that 
of all duties imposed on the necessaries of 
life, the duty on coals was, with the ex- 
ception of a tax on bread, the very worst 
that could possibly be levied. The ori- 
ginal cost of the coal was calculated at 
13s. a chaldron; its cost of conveyance 
or freight was generally about 12s. or 14s. 
The price of the conveyance, metage, 
shooting, carriage, and merchant's profits, 
raised the cost of the article enormously 
to the manufacturer and consumer, whilst 
coals were supplied at the first cost price 
to the manufacturer and consumer in the 
country. Admitting for a moment, as it 
had been urged with some plausibility, 
that it was unadvisable to encourage the 
increase of the number of manufactures 
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in ithe metropolis and its immediate 
neighbourhood, still the interest of the 
manufacturers in the counties adjoining 
London were not to be sacrificed to any 
‘such vague hypothesis. By the existing 
duties, a population of four millions and 
a half paid annually 865,000/.; four addi- 
tional counties paid 20,000/.; and the 
remaining counties paid nothing in the 
shape of coal duties: so that a poor la- 
bouring man in the neighbourhood of 
London paid from 200. to 300/. per 
cent more for his fuel, than a poor labour- 
ing man in the country. He regretted 
that the persons who first introduced this 
subject to the House should have shown 
so little knowledge of the materials of 
which that House was composed, as to 
imagine it would consent to any thing like 
an equalization of duties on coals gene- 
rally. The manufacturing districts were 
sure to oppose it, and petitions, it was 
well known, had flocked in from all 
parties likely to be affected. They had 
represented it as a tax about to be levied 
on one part of the country, with a view 
to relieve another part from an existing 
tax. The present motion merely went to 
the abolition of the tax. It would be 
unfair not to admit (ifthe admission would 
do the petitioners any service) that the 
people of London were not completely 
ruined, though they were dreadfully 
cramped and injured by the existence of 
these duties. The petitioners of Birming- 
ham had stated, that misery and discon- 
tent would be the result of any equalisa- 
tion of these duties, as they would no 
longer be enabled to carry on their ma- 
nufactures. The petitions of other manu- 
facturing districts had stated the prospect 
they each entertained of immediate dis- 
tress and ruin. But would it be fair to 
argue, that because the levying a trifling 
tax on coals in these districts would ruin 
the manufacturer, the manufacturers of 
London should not be relieved by the re- 
peal of acts levying enormous duties on 
the same article? Nor would it be thought 
worthy of serious refutation that the 
metropolis was said to be likely, by the 
facilities thus given to manufactures, to 
be constantly enveloped in a still darker 
cloud and denser atmosphere of smoke. 
The existence of such an atmosphere was 
undoubtedly a subject of general regret ; 
but was it not likely in this improving 
age, that by the application of philoso- 
phical principles, as in the case of count 
Rumford, this evil would be surmounted, 
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ful purposes? The object of his bill was 
to effect the repeal of so much of the 
duties as formed a source of revenue 
generally, without affecting the amount 
or security of that fund commonly called 
the Orphans’ fund. He particularly wished 
to remind the House that the persons in 
whose behalf he was principally interested, 
the inhabitants of the county of Surrey, 
were those who, during the late arduous 
and protracted war, were the firmest and 
most liberal in contributing to its support, 
and trusted the House would not recom- 
pense their fortitude and zeal during a 
period of unprecedented danger, by sacri- 
ficing them to the interests of others 
during a period of profound peace. He 
then moved, *‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to repeal the several acts 
now in force, for imposing duties on coal 
and culm sea-borne and carried coast- 
ways, together with so much of the act 
39 Geo. 3, c. 84, as makes the duty pur- 
chased of the duke of Richmond, under 
the authority of that act payable to his 
majesty, as other duties on coals.” 

Lord Ebrington seconded the motion, 
He said that the hon. mover had gone so 
ably and at such length into the gene- 
ral question of the impolicy of the duties 
on coals, that he should confine his obser- 
vations to its effects on that part of the 
country with which he was connected. 
The duties on coals in Devon and Corn- 
wall last year amounted to near 60,000/. 
and this impost was paid at twelve ports. 
The consumption of coal in Devonshire 
was confined to a small part of it compa- 
ratively ; it was chiefly among the higher 
classes, and that part of the population re- 
siding near the sea ports. This was a con- 
sequence of the high price of that article ; 
the same cause operated to depress the 
manufactories, and prevent their estab- 
lishment. It was not, perhaps, gene- 
rally known, that a great portion of the 
clay now used for the making of the 
finer sort of china in the Staffordshire 
potteries, was the produce of the county 
of Devon, and neither spirit nor industry 
was wanting in that county to turn it to 
account. A china manufactory was set 
up some time since at Plymouth, But 
the difficulty of procuring coals caused it 
to be abandoned; another manufactory ot 
coarser ware was undertaken afterwards, 
and also on the same account nearly given 
up. All who were acquainted with the 
west of England knew, that the best ma- 
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nure for the soil of Devonshire was lime : 
lime was not to be had without fuel ;so that 
the high price of coal and culm, had a di- 
rectly injurious effect on agriculture and 
the improvement of land. In making 
these observations, he did not entertain a 
sanguine hope, that this or any other tax 
would be given up in the present distress- 
ed situation of the country. In the early 
part of the sessions, when the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had drawn so flattering a 
picture of the finances and prosperity of 
the empire, those who felt that this pic- 
ture did not apply to their case, had flat- 
tered themselves that they might have 
been relieved from some of their own bur- 
thens out of the overflowing prosperity of 
their neighbours, but, it now appeared, 
that the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests were labouring under one common 
and general depression, the consequence of 
which would naturally beaconsiderable fal- 
ling off intherevenue. Under these circum- 
stances, it was hardly to be expected that 
any of the existing duties could be aban- 
doned. At the same time, he hoped, 
since the subject had been brought 
before the House, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer would consider, whether 
some substitute might not be devised; or 
if it was necesssary in this instance, 
that the tax gatherer should inter- 
pose between the raw produce of the 
soil and the consumption of the people, 
that, at least the burthen would be put 
upon a more just and equal footing than 
at present, when those who from their si- 
tuation could obtain the article the cheap- 
est, were wholly exempted from it, in or- 
der that it might fall with increased 
weight on those who have the other 
heavy expenses of freight and carriage 
exclusively to contend with, in addition 
to it. 

Mr. E. Littleton considered this a 
question not between the chancellor of 
the exchequer and the city of London, but 
between the consumers of inland coals, 
and the consumers of sea coals. It had 
not been necessary to make any reference 
to the time of Richard 2nd. It would have 
been quite sufficient to have gone back so 
far as the Revolution. After several ma- 
nufactures had arisen under certain taxes, 
to repeal those taxes at once would occa- 
sion a revulsion injurious to those manu- 
factures, and most injurious, for a consi- 
derable time, to the country at large. If 
6s. per chaldron were taken off Newcastle 
Coals, the consequence would be to force 
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them into the country so far as 6s. would 
pay the carriage, at least thirty miles from 
the present markets. 
must this prove to immense capitalists in 
the coal trade! Coals could be carried 
far into the country by the grand junc- 
tion canal. At least, if this reduction 
should be made, all barriers and exclu- 
sive privileges in favour of Newcastle 


coals should be done away at the same 


time. The coal miners at Newcastle would 
not be well pleased that Welsh coals 
should be allowed to come into competi- 
tion with their’s. The comparison insti- 
tuted between London and Staffordshire 
was not fair. The comparison should be 
between Devonshire and Berkshire or 
Oxfordshire. In Devon they paid the 
original price of the coals, the carriage, 
and 6s. In Oxfordshire or Berkshire, they 
paid the original cost, the a and 
the duty on canals, which, unlike the duty 
on sea coals, increased with the distance. 
In the one case, the duty was to the reve- 
nue, in the other tothe canal-proprietor ; to 
the consumer, however, it was the same. 
But he doubted much, whether the cit 
of London would benefit by this pads 
At least 5s. of the 9s. would go to the 
~~ of the coal miner and ship-owner. 
f his view in this respect was correct, 
and he was sure it was, it formed a con- 
clusive argument why the chancellor 
of the exchequer would find it much bet- 
ter to retain the duty. He did not be- 
lieve that there were twenty English 
counties which paid no duties. But in 
the counties which paid none inland coals 
were dearer than sea coals elsewhere. It 
had been stated, that the family which 
paid 22/. a year in London for coals, would 
pay only 7/.in Birmingham. Such an argu- 
ment might impose upon those who had 
not inquired into the subject as he had 
done. He did not mean that it was 
fraudulent, but it was calculated to mis- 
lead. The quality’ was very different— 
27 cwt. of Newcastle coals were equal to 
40 cwt. of Staffordshire coals. He be- 
lieved, upon the fairest calculation, that 
3s. per ton upon all coals would be neces- 
sary to produce a revenue equal to that 
proposed to be repealed. Only sixty pe- 
titions had been procured for the repeal. 
The friends of the measure had worked 
hard, but this was all they could get. 
From many places they failed to get peti- 
tions in answer to their applications. 
Many of the inhabitants of London 
thought the tax was one that ought to be 
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imposed if there had been none, and no 
petition had been presented from West- 
minster. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the 
supporters of the measure before the 
House were placed between two fires. 
Last year the chancellor of the exchequer 
gave hopes that this tax would be altered 
in the course of this session, but now 
those who advocated an equalization of 
duty were charged with endeavouring to 
repeal the tax altogether. But this was 
not his object; he wished to have the 
duty equalized, and if tax of 1s.per chal- 
dron was imposed on all coals coming from 
the pit, it would bring a sum of 100,000/. 
more to the revenue than was raised by 
the existing system. It was said that 
inland coals, though exempted from the 
duty, became as dear, from the addition 
of canal and land carriage, as sea-borne 
coals; but the House should recollect, 
that the price of sea-borne coals was also 
much increased by land carriage. If the 
duty was taken‘of from Newcastle, it might 
go to check the inland coal trade in some 
measure, but then manufacturers and 
consumers generally could obtain coals 
much cheaper than they now do. It was 
said that gentlemen concerned in the ine 
land coal trade would be ruined by this ; 
but what right had those persons to claim 
an exemption from a tax levied on the 
rest of the country? Could they expect 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, 
when he wanted money, would not call 
upon them to contribute their proportion 
to the public wants? Let the present 
duty be continued if necessary, but then 
let the proprietors of inland coals be also 
taxed. He could not see why Wales 
should be exempted from this tax more 
than any other part of the kingdom. If 
the poverty of the country was the cause, 
then Cornwall had an equal claim, as the 
labouring classes had been reduced to great 
distress at the period when the chancellor 
of the exchequer extended his favour to 
Wales. The period of this indulgence, 
however, would expire in 1820, and he 
hoped the chancellor of the exchequer 
would take a lesson from what had passed, 
and not allow any one part of the country 
to be relieved from a burthen at the ex- 
pense of another. He was the more 
anxious that some remedy should be ap- 
plied, from a knowledge of the sufferings 
of the lower classes of London from the 
high price of coals: he had known them 
pay so much as 7s.a bushel in times of 
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‘scarcity, when the inhabitants of other 


parts of the country could purchase coals 
at half that price. The manufacturers of 
iron were also seriously injured by the 
existing system. There was no necessity 
of placing the duty to be taken at the 

it’s mouth, under the excise, as it could 
be collected as tolls, as other taxes now 
were. 

Colonel Wood thought it was an odd 
way of making coals cheap, to lay an ad- 
ditional duty upon them. He, however, 
preferred the existing system. He 
thought the cause why the coal tax was 
taken off in Wales, was not distinctly 
understood. The Welch coal was prin- 
cipally of a sort that would not be used in 
London. It was principally used to burn 
limestone to manure the mountainous part 
of that country. When the tax was pro- 
“ade to be taken off in Wales, he be- 
ieved there was a substitute in view, 
which a distrust of the chancellor of the 
exchequer prevented from being men- 
tioned. And he doubted not but the hon. 
member for Surrey had also a substitute 
in view, which he kept back from a fear 
that the chancellor of the exchequer 
would continue the present tax, and adopt 
the substitute also [a laugh]. If the 
hon. member had a substitute in view, 
which could be borne without distress- 
ing the country, he ought in fairness 
to mention it in place of the present 
tax. If any tax could be spared from the 
revenue of the country, he could name 
several which had an equal claim with the 
coal tax. He thought a mitigation of the 
salt tax would be beneficial to the coun- 
try, if it could be done; but he allowed 
that at present it was impracticable. He 
could also mention another. He thought 
a part of the excise duty on candles, 
might, if any tax could be spared, be 
taken off. ‘The people were now obliged 
to go to the chandler’s shop for candles, 
but in his country, though it was a little 
irregular, they made their own. This tax 
brought in 300,000/. but the collecting of 
it cost 50,000/. The fact was, that par- 
liament commenced taxation at the wrong 
end ; they relieved themselves from thebur- 
thens, and threw them on the shoulders 
of the poor [Hear!]. The city members 
had been active against the property-tax, 
but they would have been better employ- 
ed in relieving the poorer classes from the 
weight with which they were saddled, 
For his part, he voted in favour of the 
property-tax, and had received the thanks 
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of his constituents for so doing. He did 
not know what were their opinions at pre- 
sent as to such-a tax ; but, for himself, he 
was of opinion, that a moderated property- 
tax would be thé most beneficial tax that 
could be imposed on the a A 
duty of Zs. upon each chaldron of coals, 
made a serious difference to those con- 
cerned in iron works; it would, in fact, 
determine whether they could export or 
not. A petition upon this subject from 
the lord mayor of London was alluded to, 
in which he complained that all coals 
coming into the port of London, whether 
inland or not, were considered as carried 
coastwise. It seemed there was a large 
stone at Staines, to which the port of 
London was said to extend by some old 
regulation. Any coals brought below 
that stone, whether inland or not, were 
considered as arriving in the port of Lon- 
don. Some time back, a cargo of coals 
was brought to this stone from Wales ; an 
excise officer was imm~diately dispatched, 
who completely frigucened them away, 
and no coals from that country had ap- 
peared there since. The officer, however, 
still remained at his post. The evil might 
be remedied by removing the stone to 
London bridge. The poor of the city 
would then have the advantage of inland 
coals. He thought that this question had 
gone to sleep, but unfortunately he was 
mistaken; he must, therefore, give his 
decided negative to the motion. 

Mr. Alderman Wood wished to explain 
with respect to the great stone. It was 
by direction of government, not of the 
city, that coals were not allowed to come 
lower down. 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, that this was a 
tax which pressed heavily upon the poor, 
and injured manufacturers very much. In 
Exeter, where the population was only 
18,000, they paid 10,7002. in coal duties. 
The inequality of the tax was so evident, 
that it would be wasting the time of the 
House to attempt to dwell upon that con- 
sideration. He would support the mo- 
tion, in the hope that the chancellor of 
the exchequer would place the tax more 
equally on the country. If the tax had 
existed during a long time, no just argu- 
ment could be derived from its antiquity, 
that an alteration ought not at present to 
be made ; for the length of its continuance 
ought not to sanctify an unequal and un- 
just tax. 

Lord Milton expressed his surprise that 
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should have proceeded so far without the 
House being made acquainted with the 
intention of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. But surely when relief was to be — 
afforded from the pressure of the present 
impost, that relief ought not to be partial 
but general. Take away, however, the 
present tax, and the relief would be par- 
tial. The hon. alderman had adverted to 
the great amount levied on the cities of 
London and Westminster ; but was not its 
greater proportion paid by the wealthy 
citizens and rich families at the west end 
of the town? He viewed the present 
question with considerable apprehension, 
because he believed, though it was not 
avowed, that it was but an indirect way 
of getting at an equalization of the tax ; a 
measure most injurious to the interests. of 
the great manufacturing parts of the king- 
dom. It was also to be recollected, that 
though the lord mayor and aldermen of 
the compassionate city of London were 
thus solicitous for the repeal of the parlia- 
mentary part of the tax, which was ap- 
plicable to general purposes, they would 
not give up that very large portion of it 
which was received for their own purposes. 
The noble lord concluded with expressing 
his determination to give the motion his 
decided negative. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that his views on the question 
must have been known, from what he had 
at different times stated when petitions 
were presented on the subject to that 
House. That was one of the reasons for 
his not having previously taken a part in 
the discussion. Besides, he was willing 
to hear the opinions of gentlemen, who, 
from their local connexions, were calcu- 
lated to afford the House the fullest in- 
formation. Since the subject was first | 
introduced, it was his decided opinion, 
that it would be most inexpedient to stir 
a question of this nature, when the cir- 
cumstances of the country were such as 
not to allow the hope of a favourable de- 
cision. Enough had passed on the dis- 
cussion of a former night, to show that it 
was the intention of parliament to watch 
with jealous and peculiar care any thing 
that tended to produce a diminution of 
revenue. Indeed, it would be his duty in 
a few days to call the attention of that 
House to the manner in which they might 
best add to the revenue of the country. 
With respect to the cities of London and 
Westminster, it was to be recollected that 
they had received a considerable relief al- 
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ready by the cessation of the war tax. 
Coals, which, in 1814, were at 62s. per 
chaldron in the pool, were now to be had 
at 48s. giving a relief of 14 shillings by 
that measure. He did not think the 
House could act otherwise, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, than to reject 
the motion. 

Mr. Lambion said, he had heard with 
great regret, though certainly not with 
surprise, the determination of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer not to agree to 
the repeal of this most oppressive tax— 
not only, it appeared, did he mean to re- 
fuse the relief now claimed, but he con- 
templated the levying of fresh taxes on 
the people, in a period of profound peace. 
He and his friends would most steadfastly 
oppose the introduction of new taxes. 

e knew not whether the House would or 
would not support them—he knew not 
whether their opposition would be suc- 
cessful—but they would, at all events, 
have the consolatory reflection that they 
had discharged their duty [Hear!].— 
The hon. member (colonel Wood) had 
made a very facetious speech, on a very 

rave subject. Like an hon. member 
(Mr. Marryat) who, on a former evening 
made several observations on the price of 
tallow, the gallant colonel had entered 
into a dissertation on tallow-candles. He 
hoped the similarity would not end here, 
but that, like the hon. member to whom 
he had alluded, the gallant colonel having 
made his speech, would quit the House 
without voting. He had entertained the 
House with a supposed bull made by the 
city of London, in denominating coals on 
the Paddington canal, sea-borne: but the 
fact was not so—Inland coals brought to 
London did not pay the coast duties, but 
a particular duty imposed by government 
for the protection of the revenue they de- 
rived from the importation of sea-borne 
coals into the port of London. The House 
were next amused by the gallant colonel 
with the history of the great stone in the 
River Thames. He stated, that a Custom- 
house officer was.sent down to this stone 
for the purpose of preventing a cargo of 
Welsh coals from being introduced into 
the port of London. The consequence 
was, the vessel returned, and the unfortu- 
nate officer remained ever since at his 
post—‘ Infelix Theseus sedit et sem- 
perque sedebit.” [Hear, hear !].—But 
really the subject was of too much im- 
portance to be trifled with in this way. In 
consequence of the heavy duty payable 
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on sea: borne coals, those carried by canals 
were preferred whenever they could be 
procured. The consequence was, that a 
great number of vessels were thrown out 
of employment, and thus the prineipal 
nursery for seamen was discouraged. 
Sea-borne coals had lately been excluded 
from several ports and districts which 
they formerly supplied viz. Boston, Lynn, 
Northampton, Bedford, Newport Pagnell, 
and many others. That exclusion had 
diminished the sale to the amount of 
50,000 chaldrons in the year 1817, when 
the last calculation was made; and had 
those 50,000 chaldrons been taken, as. 
before, from the port of Sunderland, em- 
ployment would have been given to 50 
ships, now laid up, and 350 seamen an- 
nually, besides numerous labourers em- 
loyed in Joading and delivering ships.— 
He need not impress on the House the 
importance of protecting that coasting 
trade, from which in the event of any war 
breaking out, our best seamen were drawn. 
They had heard from the hon. member 
the reasons which caused the tax on coals 
in Wales to be removed—and they knew, 
that in 1793 it had been repealed with 
respect to Scotland. Why, he asked, was 
this boon withheld from England and Jre- 
land? Three hundred and fifty thousand 
chaldrons of coal were annually imported 
into Ireland: and in his opinion, that 
favour which was shown to Wales should 
be extended also to Ireland. When they 
considered the impoverished state of the 
people of this country, surely it was right 
that this boon should be bestowed on 
them. Day after day they saw charitable 
societies formed to supply the poor with 
coals, either gratis or at a cheap rate. But 
surely more good would be effected by 
repealing the tax than could ever be de- 
rived from the benevolent assistance of 
the charitable and well-disposed. It was 
a most extraordinary circumstance, that 
this article should be taxed in places to 
which it was brought at a great expense 
and with considerable difficulty ; but that 
it should be free from impost, where it 
could be procured with scarcely any 
trouble. This surely was not the liberal 
principle on which taxation should be 
founded—but he could point out many 
instances where the same defect was ob- 
servable. The inequality of the tax would 
easily be demonstrated by the fact that 
Middlesex and Surrey paid 9s. 4d. duty 
per chaldron—14 other counties 6s. The 
former paying 7s. 2d. duty, the latter 1s. 
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1d. for each human being: whilst four 
counties paid two farthings, and 21 coun- 
ties paid nothing. And supposing the 
population of England and Wales to be 
11 millions. The House would find that 
the duty was levied on 44 millions, whilst 
64 millions paid nothing. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had said, that were the 
duties taken off, the price tothe consumer 
would remain the same, because the pro- 
prietor would raise the price. That he 
denied—and all experience was against 
the assertion. The repealing the war- 
duties had occasioned no increase—on the 
contrary the price had diminished at the 
mouth of the mine 1s. a chaldron—and 
this would always be the case whilst that 
competition existed in the north, which 
natually arose from the great extent of 
mineral property in full work. It was 
said, by the hon. colonel, that the income 
tax did not affect the poor; but, setting 
aside its inquisitorial operation and the 
vexation with which it visited persons of 
confined income—leaving these consider- 
ations out of the question—he would 
maintain that it was a tax, which if not 
directly, did indirectly, press on them, 
since it prevented those persons from em- 

loying them, who, if it were not in ex- 
istence, would have possessed the means 
as they really possessed the inclination. 
If ever that detestable impost was intro- 
duced, he would humbly, but as firmly as 
he could, express his abhorrence of it. 
{ Hear, hear !].—If it were brought for- 
ward again (notwithstanding the taunts of 


the hon. colonel) who said that the tax . 


had been repealed, in order that the in- 
comes of the rich should be spared, while 
the ys were oppressed (a sentiment 
which he was astonished to hear so loudly 
cheered), he hoped the House would do 
its duty, and repel the proposition with 
the indignation it deserved—[ Hear]. 

Colonel Wood, in explanation, said, 
he had expressly recommended a property, 
and not an income tax. 

Mr. Dickinson opposed the principle 
which many gentlemen had expressed 
themselves in favour of, namely, that of 
a tax on coals at the pit’s-mouth. Such 
a tax would affect every person, of every 
description, in the country. It would be 
worse than that odious tax which dis- 
on their history, called the poll-tax. 

he latter only affected persons who had 
arrived at the age of puberty, while a tax 
on coals at the pit’s-mouth would affect 
every man, woman, and child, in the 
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country. The hon. member censured, in 
strong terms, the part taken by the city 
of London on this question, and con- 
cluded by expressing his determination 
to vote against the motion. 

Mr. W. Smith thought that the whole 
question might be resolved into this issue 
—whether coals should be subject to 
little or no tax in places where it was 
cheap, but be subject to a considerable 
addition in places where it was already 
dear. A tax which in its nature was un- 
equal, must be injurious to the country 
at large. He thought that the argument 
derived from the antiquity of this tax was 
of no importance, and that if coals were 
introduced in those parts of the country 
where wood was at present grown for 
fuel, an opportunity would be afforded of 
adding to the extent of land fit for culti- 
vation. It was for the advantage of the 
country that every thing of service to the 
community should be furnished to the 
public as cheap as possible. 

Mr. Denison supported the motion, 
principally on the ground that the tax 
operated so heavily on one part of the 
country, when other parts, and particu- 
larly the vicinity of the coal countries, 
were exempt. ‘The only just principle of 
taxation was, that it should be equal on 
the taxed commodity upon every class of 
his majesty’s subjects. But he thought 
the tax on coals one of the most partial 
and grievous taxes under which the me- 
tropolis and its vicinity laboured, and 
therefore he should vote for its repeal. 

Mr. Sinclair rose amidst loud cries of 

uestion. On which he observed, that 
the hon. member for Donegal should not 
prevent him by clamour from doing his 
duty to his constituents [Order, order]. 
If any other member, connected with 
Scotland, had addressed the House on 
this subject, he should have thought it 
highly indecorous in him to have trespass- 
ed, for asecond time, upon its indulgence, 
but he rose to protest, in behalf of his 
native country, against any measure which 
could possibly lead to a general equaliza- 
tion of the duties upon coal throughout 
the empire. Such an impost was antici- 
pated in every part of Scotland with 
the strongest feelings of alarm and dismay ; 
not only because it would be highly inju- 
rious to the manufacturers, but because 
it would be an act of gross injustice to- 
wards the community at large, inasmuch 
as the tax on sea-borne coal had already 
been commuted in Scotland for an impost 
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of a different kind. It had been said, that 
this motion was not for an equalization ; 
but he was decidedly of opinion, that this 
measure if successful, must inevitably be 
followed up by a proposition from his 
right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to make up for the deficiency 
thus occasioned in the revenue, by im- 
posing a fresh duty upon coals throughout 
the kingdom (cries of No, no). Other 
gentlemen might think otherwise; but 
this was his sincere conviction, which had 
been greatly strengthened by the candid 
avowal of an hon. and learned gentleman 
behind the treasury bench (Mr. Courte- 
nay), who supported the removal of the 
existing duty, on the ground that it must 
inevitably lead to an equalization. The 
hon. mover had stated, that he had an 
excellent substitute to propose; but he 
(Mr. S.) was of opinion, that, in the 
present state of the country, any unexcep- 
tionable tax that could be suggested, 
should not be adopted in licu of, but in 
addition to, the existing imposts. As to 
taking off this duty, without providing a 
substitute, such a course was quite im- 
practicable. He had voted, during the 
present session, against the abolition, or 
even reduction, of any existing tax, and 
should continue, however reluctantly, to 
pursue the same course; because he 
thought that, in the midst of our actual 
embarrassments, it would be unfair to- 
wards his majesty’s ministers, and unjust 
towards the public creditor, to increase 
the difficulties of the one, and impair the 
security of the other, by cutting off, at 
such a crisis, from the national treasury, 
any productive source of revenue. He 
considered the present question to be, 
whether we should leave the coal duties 
to be paid by those, who, from time im- 
memorial, had been liable to them, or 
impose a fresh burthen (by equalizing 
the tax) upon many industrious and 
public-spirited manufacturers, who, after 
struggling for years under the pressure of 
unexampled difficulties and _privations, 
were only beginning to emerge from this 
state of suffering and distress, and would 
naturally consider an additional duty to be 
an unjust and grievous hardship. They 
were a class well intitled to the protection 
of the House, because they contributed 
very largely, not only to the revenue, but 
to the maintenance of the poor, in the dis- 
tricts to which they belonged ; andheshould 
therefore show the interest he took in their 
welfare, by opposing the present motion. 
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Lord Mount Charles said, that after 
the personal allusion made to him by the 
hon. member who had just sat down, he 
must require an apology from that hon. 
member to the House. 

Mr. Sinclair wes about to reply, when 
a loud cry of Chair, Chair! called up 
the Speaker, who said he was sure the 
hon. member must be aware, on a little 
consideration, that if he thought any hon. 
member interfered with his right of ex- 
pressing his opinion, it was his duty to 
address ~ House on the subject, and 
not that hon. member. He was per~ 
suaded, therefore, that under the circum- 
stances of the case, the hon. member 
would see that he had been wrong. 

Mr. Sinclair disclaimed any offensive 
personal allusion ; but as there was a loud 
clamour the moment that he rose to ad- 
dress the House, it was natural that he 
should feel annoyed by it. He certainly 
was ready to make every proper apology 
for his warmth [ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman rose to vindi- 
cate the city of London from the aspersion 
cast on its conduct by an hon. member. 
The hon. member should not forget that 
on every emergency the city of London 
had always been foremost to manifest its 
loyalty, and to advance its extensive and 
liberal aid to the government. The cele- 
brated income tax, the discontinuance of 
which was so much lamented now by his 
majesty’s ministers, he believed originated 
with the city of London, and he had the 
satisfaction to add, that it was the spirit 
and persevering firmness of the city of 
London which gave the mortal blow to 
that odious and inquisitorial tax. The 
hon. member should also recollect that 
although the city of London petitioned 
against this tax as a heavy grievance, the 
population of the city was not as one to 
ten of those in its vicinity who felt its 
pressure, and who were much less able to 
bear it; and more especially the manu- 
facturing orders and labouring poor in its 
suburbs and surrounding vicinage, who 
were most grievously affected by this tax. 

Sir J. Sebright, in the present exigency, 
was not for reducing the revenue. On 
the contrary, if the finances of the coun- 
try were placed on a sound footing, and 
a rigid system of public economy adopted, 
no man would be more ready to pay him- 
self, and to vote for the payment by the 
nation at large, of such taxes as the good 
of the state might require. But the duty 
under consideration was most unfair and 
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partial, and he must enter his protest | 


against it. 


Sir M. W. Ridley said, that with re- | 
pect to the apprehension expressed by 
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upon the faith of cheap fuel, and the coal 
proprietor had embarked his capital in 
mines on the faith of their continuance. 
But what would be the situation of the 


some gentlemen, that if the tax were re-| poor in many parts without wood and 


pealed in London, instead of lowering the — 
price here, it would only transfer it to 


the owners of coal mines, who would di- 
rectly charge a much higher price on 
coals at the pit’s mouth, he could speak 
from his own awelidans that for the last 
18 or 20 years, not a shilling had been 
raised on the price of coals at the pit’s 
mouth; on the contrary, it had diminish- 
ed one shilling per chaldron for three 
years past. The coal owners charged at 
the pit but 16s. the chaldron, and this at 
atime when the poor of London were 
paying 7s. the bushel. He should sup- 
portthe motion. 

Mr. Ellice supported the motion, be- 
cause he thought an equalization of the 
duty preferable to the present tax, which 
he considered partial and oppressive. 

Mr. Bennet said, he should vote against 
the tax, because he thought it extremely 
oppressive in the metropolis and the sur- 
rounding country, and he should vote 
against an equalization, because he 
thought it would be ruinous to the manu- 
facturing districts. 

Mr. Protheroe defended the conduct of 
the city of Bristol in petitioning against 
the equalization tax, because they thought 
it would immediately occasion a consider- 
able rise on coals at the pit’s mouth. But 
with respect to any tax on coals, there 
was but one opinion in all Bristol, and 
that was, that the tax should be repealed 
altogether. He trusted the time was not 
far distant when all the taxes of the coun- 
try would call for revision, and when the 
relinquishment of this oppressive tax 
would be forced upon his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

Mr. Mazwell said, that in rising to op- 
pose the motion, he was directing his 
hostility to the equalization of duty; for 
he was convinced, that if the present du- 
ties were repealed, new ones of such a 
nature would be immediately resorted to. 
Any alteration to which his conception 
Jed him would be unjust and grievous to 
his constituents. The county which he 
had the honour to represent, and the dis- 
trict in which he lived, was filled with coal 
mines and studded with manufactories ; to 
it any duty would, in consequence, be 
highly injurious and unjust ; for they had 
built large edifices for their manufactures, 


without coals, and to whom coals must 
be carried more than twenty miles on 
almost impassable roads, and under a lati- 
tude of nine months winter? No man 
agreed more fully in what fell from the 
hon. member for Durham on the subject 
of taxation. He would oppose every tax 
which tended to support corruption or 
military despotism; but when he could 
see that the tax was just, and it was, in 
his judgment, necessary for the conduct 
of the state, he would as readily vote for 
its continuation. London had such ad- 
vantages as no other part of the kingdom 
could boast.—A court, a parliament, a 
judicature, and all the attendant wealth 
belonging to them expended in it—a na- 
tional bank—an East India monopoly— 
charities—donations — schools — asylums 
without end—high prices for labour, and 
every comfort and convenience, when the 
power of working ceased, gave it privi- 
leges and advantages no other place could 
attain. He opposed this bill, then, in its 
first stage, and should continue to oppose 
to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Byng observed, that as the existing 
duty was most oppressive and unequal, 
and bore peculiarly hard on those whom 
he had the honour to represent, he felt it 
his duty to support the motion. 

Mr. Sumner replied. After which, the 
House divided: Ayes 49; Noes 151. 
Majority against the motion 102. 


List of the Minority, 


Maule, hon. Wm. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Mount Charles, lord 
Newman, R. W, 
Normanby, lord 
Onslow, serjeant 


Anson, hon. G. 
Barnet, James 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bastard, John 
Becher, W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Buxton, F. 


Byng, G. Powlet, hon. H. W. 
Conyngham, lord F. _ Perring, sir John 
Courtenay, W. Protheroe, Ed. 
Crawley, S. Pryse, P. 

Denison W. J. Ramsbottom, John 


Duncannon, lord Rancliffe, lord 


Ellice, Ed. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Gurney, H. Rumbold, C. 
Harvey D. W. Sebright, sir J. 
Honywood, W. Smith, hon. R. 
Hurst, Robt. Smith, J. 

Lamb, hon. G. Smith, W. 
Lambton, J, G. Tennyson, C. 


Lefevre, S. Thorp, alderman 
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Turton, E. Wilson, Thomas 
Wall, C. B. Wood, Alderman 
Waithman, alderman TELLERS. 
Western, C. Sumner, Holme 
Williams, Wm. Ebrington, lord 
Wilson, sir R. 


InsoLvent Destors Rewier Bit.] 
Lord Althorp, in calling the attention of 
the House to his intended measure for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in Eng- 
land, observed, that the unanimity with 
which the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, had agreed to the prin- 
ciples of the bill which it was his inten- 
tion to propose, relieved his mind, in a 
great measure, from the embarrassment 
he should otherwise feel, in bringing for- 
ward so important a question. He was 
bound to apologize, however, for intro- 
ducing the bill before the report of the 
committee was printed. His motive in 
doing so was, the necessity impressed 
upon his mind of originating the bill with- 
out farther delay, at so late a period of 
the session, in order that it might be 
printed as soon as possible, with a view to 
a full discussion of it in the future stages 
after the report had made its appearance. 
For this reason he should now enter more 
into detail than would be proper under 
other circumstances in so early a stage. 
It was unnecessary for him to explain to 
the House, that the old Jaw of debtor 
and creditor gave to the creditor a power 
of inflicting unlimited imprisonment on an 
insolvent. The principle on which it went 
was this—that the debtor was able to pay, 
and therefore ought to be confined until 
he had paid. But, beside the falsehood 
of the principle itself, the consequences 
proved most injurious both to the debtor 
and the creditor in many instances. On 
the one hand, unfortunate persons who had 
not the means of paying were kept in 
confinement, while, on the other, man 
persons who could pay remained in pri- 
son, and set their creditors at defiance. 
The first measure of relief to the severity 
of such a system was that entitled the 
Lords’ acts. The principle of this mea- 
sure was, to entitle the debtor to his dis- 
charge on surrendering his property, ex- 
cept it was objected to by any one of his 
creditors: and in order to secure him 
against malicious detention, the objecting 
creditor was obliged to pay him what was 
called his groats, a sum which was after- 
wards increased to sixpence. Notwith- 
standing this regulation great inconve- 
nience was experienced. The gaols be- 
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came so crowded, that recourse was had 
to temporary insolvent acts, which were 
also objectionable in many respects. The 

were objectionable as ex post facto laws ; 
they were also objectionable, from the 
inequality of their operation. The debtor, 
who was confined but a few months, was 
liberated under their provisions, as well 
as the debtor who was confined for as 
many years. The consequence was, that 
whenever an insolvent act was expected, 
the gaols became crowded with debtors 
who were anxious to take advantage of it, 
in many instances, to defraud their cre- 
ditors. Under these circumstances, it 
was found necessary to enact a permanent 
law, which was first brought forward in 
1513. The principle of this law was, that 
not the body, but the property of the 
debtor should be considered as the satis- 
faction to which the creditor was intitled. 
Such a principal was obviously the best 
for both parties, and in order to carry it 
into effect a new court was established. 
Every one approved of the principle, but 
the bill contained defects in its particular 
enactments, which led to great abuses. 
Two attempts were made to remove those 
defects, but the whole of the four acts 
that were passed upon the subject had 
proved inadequate. Among the principal 
defects, was that of conducting the exa- 
mination of accounts in open court. It 
was clear that they could not be examined 
in such a place with that accuracy which 
was desirable, and many instances occur- 
red, in which property was kept back 
instead of being given up to the creditors. 
Another defect was, that the debtor could 
choose his own time, after the lapse of 
three months, to demand his discharge, 
from whence it often happened, that the 
prisoner lived in the rules of the Fleet or 
King’s-bench until ,he had spent all his 
property, and then — for his release. 
He was aware that there were provisions 
in the present act to remedy these imper- 
fections, but they were found to be insuf- 
ficient. The third defect was, that the 
creditors had no power to compel the 
debtor to apply for his release before his 
property was entirely expended. These 
were the main objections to the law as it 
stood, but there were minor ones, into 
which he would not enter at present, as 
they must lead him more into detail than 
he was willing to enter until the bill came 
regularly before the House. ‘To remedy 
these disadvantages, he should propose, 
in the first place, that an examination of 
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the accounts should take place before 
they were examined in court, as was done 
under the bankrupt laws. For this pur- 
pose, it would be necessary to appoint 
three commissioners in the Insolvent 
debtors court, instead of one, and as the 
court was one from which there could be 
no appeal, such an addition to the num- 
ber of the judges was the more reason- 
able. One of the commissioners should 
preside at the meeting of the creditors, 
and no creditor who did not prove his 
debt at that meeting, should have any 
claim upon the property. This, he thought, 
would lead to a bond fide division of the 
debtor's effects. To correct the second 
evil, he would propose that the debtor 
should be obliged to make his option whe- 
ther he would take the benefit of the act 
within fourteen days after his arrest. If 
he did not do so within that time, he 
should be considered to have forfeited his 
claim to be released under it; but the 
creditor should still be enabled to apply 
to the court for the purpose of obliging 
the debtor to apply for his release, in 
order to come at his property. This pro- 
vision was not intended to apply to per- 
sons confined on mesne process, as it was 
possible they might not have been arrest- 
ed for just debts. There were other parts 
of the system which required improve- 
ment. Fees were established now in the 
Insolvent court, which the bill in contem- 
plation was intended to abolish. He was 
aware that some objections might be made 
to such an arrangement, with a view to 
particular instances; but the best mode 
of proceeding he thought would be, to 
adopt the principle of abolition; and if 
there were any instances in which it might 
be proper to retain the practice of allow- 
ing fees, to make those instances excep- 
tions to the general rule. What he had 
now said applied to the case of debtors 
confined in London ; but in order to apply 
the bill to those confined in the country 
also, he would propose that the magis- 
trates of the quarter sessions should 
appoint examiners to investigate the ac- 
counts, who should report to them in the 
same manner as the commissioners should 
report to the court in London. He cer- 
tainly did not expect that any great objec- 
tions could be made to the principle of the 
bill; it was possible that some might dis- 
approve of the additional expense to 
which the appointment of three commis- 


sioners instead of one must lead; but. 


when they considered that the object was 
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to relieve unfortunate debtors from op- 
pression, and also to benefit creditors 
themselves, he trusted that the expense 
would not prove an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. As great abuses had taken place 
in consequence of the removal of debtors 
in the country, from the place at which 
their creditors resided, to a distance 
where they could not attend to oppose 
them, the bill contained a provision, 
enabling the court in London to select 
that part of the country for the examina- 
tion of their accounts where most of the 
creditors resided. ‘The power of removal 
should, for the reason already stated, be 
made not to depend on the debtor him- 
self. Having so far detailed the nature of 
the measure, he should now move, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in England.’? 

Mr. Alderman Waithman agreed with 
the noble lord, that the present was not 
thetime to enter into any discussion, but 
as much misconception had gone abroad 
with respect to the views of the peti- 
tioners, he wished to state, that no indis- 
position was shown, either by the peti- 
tioners, or by any of the witnesses, to 
the adoption of some measure for the re- 
lief of unfortunate debtors. He concurred 
with the noble lord in general as to the 
remedy with which he proposed to meet 
the evils of the present system, but wished 
to reserve to himself the right of discuss- 
ing some of the points when the bill came 
properly before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer said, 
that this question was of so much import- 
ance to the interests of the country, and 
to the cause of justice and humanity, that 
he should be the last man to oppose the. 
measure because a little more expense 
might be incurred by it. He should think 
it his duty, when the bill was introduced 
to consider what would be the most eco- 
nomical arrangement. He could safely 
assert, that with the exception of the 
question regarding the poor-laws, his mind 
had been more embarrassed upon this sub- 
ject than on any other. The bill originally 
brought forward in the other House, by 
lord Redesdale, had almost totally failed ; 
it had been productive of the most lavish 
waste of property on the part of the 
debtor, and of great hardship towards the 
creditor. After complimenting the zeal 
with which the noble lord had entered 
into the subject, and the success with 
which he appeared to have encountered 
its difficulties, he pledged himself to afford 
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every assistance in his power to render 
the bill as perfect as possible. 

Mr, Hurst also complimented the noble 
lord on his exertions, and expressed his 
entire approbation of every part of the 
bill. The object being one which had 
frequently occupied his mind, and the 
disadvantages of the present system hav- 
ing frequently come under his observation, 
he was the more anxious to afford every 
assistance in his power towards the com- 
pletion of a measure so beneficial to the 
public. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought that a fa- 
vourable opportunity now presented itself 
to his majesty’s ministers, to correct the 
general administration of the law with 
respect to bankruptcy and insolvency. A 
great expense might also be avoided. 
There were at present fourteen lists 
of bankrupt commissioners, costing the 
country 35,000/. a-year. Now if, instead 
of these, three judges of insolvency were 
appointed, witha salary of 3,000/. a-year 
each, a great saving would be effected, 
and the property of bankrupts and insol- 
vents would be divided with greater 
promptitude and advantage. 

Mr. W. Courtenay could not agree with 
the hon. member, that such an alteration 
as he proposed would be attended with 
any advantage. On the contrary, he 
thought it would create a complicated 
and expensive system, which would be 
intolerable. He did not think that the 
increase of commissioners, as suggested 
by the noble lord who proposed the bill, 
would be attended with advantageous re- 
sults. He would admit that the introduc- 
tion of some auxiliaries to the present 
commissioner might prove advantageous. 

Sir John Newport hoped that the bill 
proposed to be introduced would be ex- 
tended to Ireland. ‘The evils of the pre- 
sent system had been deeply felt in that 
island. 

Mr. Leslie Foster had no doubt but that 
the laws of Ireland could be assimilated 
with those of England in this respect, and 
that the provisions of this measure could 
be extended. He entirely agreed in the 
defects of the bill which at present ex- 
isted, and the melancholy effect it had 
upon Jreland. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Bank Arrairs—ARTICLE IN “ THE 
Courter” Newsparer.] Mr. Callaghan 
wished to put a question to the chancellor 
of the exchequer on the subject of an 
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article in the Courier newspaper of this 
day, which appeared to be, and would be 
considered by the country, to be official. 
The article in question was as follows :— 
‘* As a parliamentary measure calculated 
to facilitate bullion payments, it is pro- 
posed to make provision for the gradual 
repayment of the sum of ten millions due 
to the Bank. Such repayment to take 
place before the commencement of bul- 
lion payments, that is, before the Ist 
February, 1820.”—Now, as this was a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance to the 
country, he wished to Sean from the 
right hon. gentleman, whether any inten- 
tion was really entertained by govern- 
ment of paying to the Bank this sum of 
ten millions before the Ist February 1820? 
The article in question expressly stated 
this to be the principal feature of the re- 
solutions to be moved in both Houses. 
When the public were filled with appre- 
hensions respecting the diminution of the 
circulation, such a paragraph, bearing to 
be official, could not fail to fill them with 
the greatest alarm. A statement how- 
ever from the chancellor of the exchequer, 
of its being an unauthorized paragraph, 
would relieve them from their anxiety. 

Sir John Newport rose to object to ar- 
ticles in newspapers which any member 
might choose to consider official, being 
made the foundation of questions like 
this. The House were bound to interfere 
to prevent any question being put toa 
minister on the subject of an article in 
a newspaper bearing no signature. In 
such acase, ministers must either remain 
silent, or commit the public interest by a 
premature declaration of their intentions. 
He rose to protest against a practice which 
had never yet been suffered, and never 
would be suffered by the House. 

Mr. Grenfell was surprised that any 
member should consider any article in a 
newspaper official. In the resolutions to 
be moved, there was indeed an allusion to 
the payment of 10 millions to the Bank, 
but not a syllable about the time when it 
was to be paid. He hoped that no an- 
swer would be given to a question so ir- 
relevant. 

Mr. Callaghan said, the article in ques- 
tion carried on the face of it the stamp 
and character of official. 

The Speaker trusted the hon. member 
would, on a little reflection, be convinced 
that this was the first time that a question 
was put to any minister on an article in a 
newspaper, on a subject of such conse- 
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quence. A practice like this would be 
attended with the most inconvenient con- 
sequences. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt all the objections to the question 
which had been stated. He was sorry 
that the hon. gentleman should have been 
misled by a private communication to put 
the question ; and he hoped the hon. gen- 
tleman would never hereafter consider any 
article in any newspaper as official. With 
respect to the paper in question, he could 
not help saying, that he had seen much 
~ that paper that he entirely disapproved 
of. 


DisTILLATION IN IRELAND. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Irish Illicit Distillation 
acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed a resolution, that leave be given to 
bring in a bill, ‘* to limit the continuance 
of the operation of the several acts for 
imposing Fines upon Townlands and places 
in Ireland, in respect of offences relating 
to the unlawful distillation of Spirits, and 
to amend the said acts, and to provide 
for the more effectual prevention or sup- 
pression of such offences.” He intimated 
that it was his intention, in the event of 
his obtaining leave to bring in this bill, 
to accompany it with several regulations, 
which would, he trusted, in the interim, 
obviate many of the objections that had 
been made to the present mode of pre- 
venting illicit distillation in Ireland. It 
was known that in the barony of In- 
nishowen, where illicit distillation at one 
time raged, it was effectually extinguished 
by the energy of an effective police ; now 
his intention was, that wherever this po- 
lice was established, and effectively acted 
upon, no townland fines should be levied, 
and that after the summer of the ensuing 
year, the effect of the measure should be 
reviewed. He wished, in the interim, to 
have a clause in force, giving any county 
a power to apply to the lord lieutenant to 
call into action, in the particular district, 
the townland fine system where it might 
be deemed necessary. He was also pre- 
pared to mitigate the operation of the 
existing practice, and instead of levy- 
ing the fine where the head or worm of 
a still was found concealed, only, to 
levy ,it where the machine was found 
complete. Another mitigation would be, 
to bar the infliction of fines after three 
years. In the event of a county calling 
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in the aid of the police system, it was in- 
tended that government should pay one- 
half of the expense, and the county the 
other. With respect to the encourage- 


“ment of small stills, he thought such a 


measure could be better introduced in a 
separate bill. He concluded by moving, 
‘“« That the chairman be instructed to ask 
for leave to bring in the said bill.” 

Sir J. Newport did not rise on the 
present occasion to oppose this motion. 
No man was more anxious than he was 
to protect the innocent and punish the 
guilty. But he was afraid that the effect 
of this measure would be to divert from 
the resources of the country a portion of 
the revenue of Ireland; and when this 
result was known, then they would be 
taunted with the unproductive nature of 
their revenue, though in fact the defalca- 
tion was occasioned by mismanagement. 
Though he had strong objections to the 
motion, on account of what he considered 
would be its effect upon the revenue, yet 
he had a still greater and more insuperable 
objection to what he conceived would be 
its operation upon the morals of the peo- 
ple. The effect of the existing system 
had been, he thought, in a great degree, 
to rescue a large portion of the lower 
classes from the miserable condition into 
which they had been previously sunk by 
the practice of illicit distillation. He 
sincerely hoped his predictions, that a 
repeal of the existing law would renew 
the old evil, would not follow. He ho- 
nestly and fairly thought the proposed 
measure a bad one, and that it would 
induce a recurrence of the old evil. 
Being of this opinion, he would certainly 
in a future stage oppose the bill. 

Mr. Chichester expressed his cordial 
satisfaction that the attention of ministers 
had been at length drawn to the abomin- 
able operation of the townland fine system 
in Ireland. He had always been of opi- 
nion, that the moment the evils and 
distresses which that system provoked 
were fully explained to the House, redress 
would be inevitably obtained; and the 
result verified his anticipation. The pro- 
position of the right hon. gentleman was, 
to substitute another, and a modified 
measure for that which was now in such 
oppressive operation. He earnestly hoped 
the alteration would succeed, and answer 
every fair purpose. Whether it did or 
not, no consideration should induce him 
to countenance a continuance of the 
townland fine system. Independent of its 
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notorious inefficiency, he had a funda- 
mental objection to it, which would not be 
shaken if even the existing system was 
successful instead of being unavailing— 
this objection was, that it was unconstitu- 
tional and unprincipled—it broke down 
the barriers between the guilty and the 
innocent, and punished with indiscriminate 
severity. 

Mr. Valentine Blake urged the necessity, 
in whatever measures were taken, of keep- 
ing in full view the necessity of suppress- 
ing illicit distillation, which was so fruitful 
of evil. He did not believe the existing 
law to be so unjust and improper as it had 
been represented to be, nor did he hope for 
much good from the proposed measure. 

Sir J. Stewart felt himself bound to go 
hand in hand with the chancellor of the 
exchequer, in using every exertion to 
render his meditated measure available. 
Nobody doubted the necessity of sup- 
pressing illicit distillation ; but the conse- 
— of the townland fine system were 

readful, and could no Jonger be endured. 

General Hart said, that the operation 
of the existing system was so oppressive 
and intolerable in Ireland that no change 
could be for the worse. In fact, the 
people would have preferred the terrors 
of martial-law to the continuance of the 
townland fine system. It was, indeed, 
the same thing. The only difference was, 
that the people were oppressed by disci- 
plined troops in a brown uniform instead 
of a red ; and instead of having, in cases of 
outrage, the protection of honourable men 
on courts-martial, they had a court of 
excise, which he was sorry to say, showed 
no disposition to mitigate the oppression 
of the system, and which constituted in 
itself the separate offices of judge, jury, 
and executioner. The experiment, as it 
was called, of the townland fine system, 
was bad; it failed to produce any thing 
but indiscriminate oppression wherever it 
had been tried—look, for instance, at the 
county of Donegal, where armies of ex- 
cisemen were let loose upon the people— 
their motive was their rewards, and their 
rewards were provided by the existing 
law: fraud, and chicanery, and cunning, 
were sure to triumph. He had for a 
considerable period called the attention 
of the House to the oppression of the 
existing system in Ireland; he had re- 
peatedly moved for papers with the view 
of exposing its monstrous effects. His 
motions were either met with an unseemly 
refusal, or when carried, their effect re- 
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tarded, he might almost say lost, by the 
dilatory manner in which the orders of the 
House had been obeyed. ‘Three separate 
motions had been in succession made for 
the production of papers ordered by the 
House, and it was only when the terror of 
committal was resorted to that they were 
found to be forthcoming. He was glad 
to find the eyes and ears of ministers open 
to this question; and he was sure, now 
that they looked at the existing oppression 
with a serious intention of removing it, 
they would find the most cordial co-ope- 
ration, on the part of the gentlemen of 
Ireland, in suppressing illicit distillation, 
which, besides being the bane of the 
morals of the people, withdrew their 
labours and attention from the cultivation 
of the soil, which pro tanto subtracted 
from the wealth of the country, by dimi- 
nishing the rent of the landlord, and ope- 
rating injuriously upon the profit of the 
labourer. 

Mr. Hutchinson stated, that, as the 
representative of a city which contained a 
large body of opulent distillers, whose 
interests were at stake, he thought, on 
their part, he had a right to complain of 
the conduct of his majesty’s government 
on this question. They first displayed a 
decided hostility to this motion; they 
then yielded to their opponents, and 
without notice, or giving any reason for 
changing sides, took the opposite course ; 
the consequence of which was, from its 
versatility, very injurious to the interests 
of the chief distillers of Ireland. He 
begged to guard himself against any idea 
of being supposed to countenance the 
means by which the townland fine system 
was carried into execution in Ireland. 
No man could suspect him of countenanc- 
ing arbitrary or oppressive proceedings; 
but he still thought the chancellor of the 
exchequer, after his avowal upon the 
subject, had placed himself in rather a 
perilous alternative, in submitting to the 
abandonment of a system which, according 
to his opinion, had considerably tended 
to put down illicit distillation in Ireland. 
A great alarm prevailed respecting the 
intended measure for the establishment of 
small stills. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would not overlook the protec- 
tion and consideration which was due to 
the existing large distilleries. He hoped 
that full time would be given to have this 
bill printed, so as to let the large distillers 
understand the situation in which they 


would be placed by the alteration. 
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Lord Mount Charles strongly contended 
against the evils of the existing law. He 
did not wish to see any interest unequally 
operated upon, but Le denied the right 
or the power of the larger distilleries to 
impose restrictions upon the operation of 
a measure which, he was persuaded, would 
have a most salutary tendency. ‘The 
county of Donegal, was an example of 
the oppressive effect of the existing 
system. 

Mr. French reprobated the existing 
system. On the Connaught circuit the 
calculation was, that it annually led in that 
district to a thousand perjuries. He was 
sure that the alteration of the law would 
have the support of ninety-nine out of the 
hundred Irish members. 

Mr. Hxtchinson repeated, that the mea- 
sure was not likely to produce universal 
satisfaction. He had that day attended a 
most respectable meeting of Irish distil- 
Jers, who were certainly at sea upon the 
question. They had had communications 
with the chancellor of the exchequer, but 
were by no means satisfied with the pro- 
jected measure. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, that the only 
object, and he thought it a fair one, of the 
Irish distillers was, after having embarked 
large capitals on the faith, he might say, 
of parliament, to be protected against the 
consequences of an alteration in the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer’s system. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that some of the Irish distillers had waited 
upon him that morning, in a state of con- 
siderable alarm; but, previously to their 
leaving him, they did not seem Senatindied 
at his projected measure, while they cer- 
tainly wished, and very naturally, for pro- 
tection for themselves. 

Mr. Forbes congratulated general Hart 
on the perseverance he had shown, in 
bringing this question to what he trusted 
would be a successful termination. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 21. 


Restriction oN CAsnh PAYMENTS 
—PETiITION oF THE MERCHANTS OF 
Lonpon IN FAvour oF.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale said, he had a petition to pre- 
sent, signed by between 4 and 500 of the 
most respectable merchants in the city of 
London, against the conclusions to which 
the Bank committces had come, as exem- 
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plified in their plan for returning to a me- 
tallic circulation. If the petitioners aimed 
at having a permanent paper currency, he 
undoubtedly totally differed with them ; 
but if, as he understood the petition, they 
objected to the plan of the Bank com- 
mittees, as tending to produce a forced 
diminution of the circulating medium, and 
thereby to cause the greatest distress, he 
entirely agreed with them. His lordship 
having presented the petition, which was 
read and ordered to lie on the table, ob- 
served that the signatures were those of 
the most respectable persons in the city 
of London, and they would have been 
much more numerous had it not been for 
a circumstance that occurred at the gene- 
ral meeting which was summoned for the 
purpose of petitioning, namely the at- 
tendance there of Messrs. Hunt, Wooler, 
Pearson, and other persons of the same 
description, whose business it was to 
throw every thing into confusion. That 
these men went there in character, there 
could be no doubt, as they made nosecret 
that they expected the greatest distress to 
be produced by the operation of the plan 
of the government; that half the taxes 
could not be paid in consequence; that 
commerce and agriculture would be nearly 
ruined; in short, that the greatest confu- 
sion would be the result: which was ex- 
actly what they wanted. The petition, 
had there been time, would, he was in- 
structed to say, have been much more nu- 
merously signed. 
The petition was as follows: 


To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled. 


The humble petition of the under- 
signed Merchants, Bankers, Trad- 
ers and others, of the city of Lon- 
don and its vicinity. 


Humbly sheweth ;—That by an act 
— in the 58th year of the reign of 
is [present majesty, reciting that an act 
was passed in the 44th year of his present 
majesty’s reign, intituled. ‘ An act to 
‘ continue, until six months after the ra- 
‘ tification of a definitive treaty of peace, 
the restrictions centained in several acts 
‘ made in the 37th, 38th, 42nd, and 43rd 
‘ years of the reign of his present majesty, 
‘on payments of cash by the Bank of 
‘ England, which act had by several sub- 
‘sequent acts been continued until the 
‘ 5th day of July 1818, and reciting that 
‘ unforeseen circumstances which had oc- 
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* curred since the passing of the last of the 
‘ said acts had rendered it expedient that 
‘the said restrictions should be farther 
‘continued, and that another period 
‘should be fixed for the termination 
* thereof,’ it is enacted that the said act 
should be, and the same was, thereby fur- 
ther continued until the 5th day of July, 
1819. 

“ That the same circumstances which 
rendered it expedient that the said res- 
trictions should be continued by the said 
act of the 58th year of the reign of his 
present majesty, until the 5th day of July, 
1819, have not ceased to exist. 

«« That your petitioners have reason to 
apprehend, that measures are in contem- 
plation with reference to the resumption 
of cash payments by the bank of England 
which in the opinion of your petitioners 
will, as they humbly submit to your lord- 
ships, tend to a forced, precipitate, and. 
highly injurious contraction of the circu- 
lating medium of the country. 

“ That the consequences of such con- 
traction will, as your petitioners humbly 
conceive, be to add to the burthen of the 
public debt; greatly to increase the pres- 
sure of the taxes; to lower the value of 
all Janded and commercial property ; 
seriously to affect both public and private 
credit ; to embarrass and reduce all the 
operations’ of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and to throw out of em- 
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ployment (as in the calamitous year of | 
1816) a great proportion of the indus- | 
trious and labouring classes of the com. | 
munity. | 

« That your petitioners are fortified in | 
the opinion which they have thus humbly | 
submitted to your lordships, by the dis- | 
tresses experienced by the commercial, | 
trading, manufacturing, and agricultural | 
interests of the kingdom, from the partial | 
reduction of the Bank issues, which it ap- | 
pears has recently taken place. | 

«That your petitioners humbly beg ' 
leave to represent to your lordships that | 
they are fully convinced that neither the | 
manner nox the time which your petition- 
ers have reason to apprehend is intended | 
to be proposed for the resumption of cash 
payments, is suited to avoid the evils 
which they anticipate. 

** Your petitioners therefore most hum- 
bly pray your lordships to take the pre- 
mises into your serious consideration, and 
that the time, as at present fixed by law, 
for the termination of the restriction upon 
payments of cash by the Bank of Eng- 
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land, may be extended to a period which 
shall not tend to a forced and precipitate 
contraction of the circulating medium of 
the country or, toembarrasstrade, or to in- 
jure public credit, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, and that your lord- 
ships will be pleased to grant such farther 
or other reliefin the premises as to your 
lordships shall seem meet.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE BANK oF ENGLAND.] ‘The 
Earl of Lauderdale, previous to proceed- 
ing to the order of the day, stated, that he 
understood there had been that morning a 
communication made to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters from the court of directors of the 
bank of England; and if so, he thought it 
of importance, with a view to the discus- 
sion their lordships were about to com- 
mence, that some information should be 
given respecting it. He wished, there- 
fore to know whether a communication 
had been so made from the court of di- 
rectors of the Bank of England to his 
majesty’s ministers; and if so, whether 
there was any objection to lay such com- 
munication before the Louse? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, thathehad 
that morning received a visit from the 
governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank, who handed to him a paper from 
the court of directors, stating it to contain 
the opinion of that body with respect to 
the plan proposed by the Bank commit- 
tees of the two Houses of parliament. He 
asked of the two gentlemen from whom 
he received the paper, whether it was 
handed to him with the view or intention 
that it should be laid before the two 
Houses of parliament? They replied that 
the communication was not made with the 
view or intention of its being laid before 
parliament, but for the purpose of putting 
his majesty’s ministers in possession of the 
opinion of the court of directors with res- 
pect to the plan proposed by the Bank 
committees. He then stated to them, 
that if any question was asked of him in 
parliament, with reference to such a com- 
munication, he of course, could not deny 
that he had received it, nor could he re- 
fuse, if called for, to produce it, for the 
information of parliament. The governor 
and deputy governor replied, that if it was 
wished to lay the paper before parliament, 
the court of directors had no objection. 
His lordship then produced the paper 
alluded to, and stated, that he was 
ready to lay it upon the table, ifmoved for. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale then moved for 
a copy of the said paper which was im- 
mediately presented by the earl of Liver- 
pool, and is as follows: 


RepreseNtTATION, agreed upon the 20th day of 
May, 1819, by the Directors of the Bank 
of England, and laid before the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 


The Directors of the Bank of England, hav- 
ing taken into their most serious considera- 
tion the Reports of the secret committees 
of the two Houses of Parliament, appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, with reference to the expediency of the 
resumption of cash payments at the period 
now fixed,—have thought it their duty to lay 
before his majesty’s ministers, as early as 
possible, their sentiments, with regard to the 
measures suggested by these committees for 
the approbation of parliament. 

In the first place it appears, that, in the 
view of the committees, the measure of the 
Bank recommencing cash payments on the 
Sth of July next, the time prescribed by 
the existing law, “is utterly impracticable, 
and would be entirely inefficicnt, if not ruin- 
ous.” 

Secondly, it appears, that the two commit- 
tees have come to their conclusion at a period, 
when the outstanding notes of the Bank of 
England do not much exceed 25,000,000/. ; 
when the pene of gold is about 4/. 1s. per 
ounce; and when there is great distress, from 
the stagnation of commerce, and the fall of 
prices of imported articles. 

It must be obvious to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, that, as lung as such a state of things 
shall last, or one in any degree similar, with- 
out either considerable improvement on one 
side, or growing worse on the other, the Bank, 
acting as it does at present, and keeping its 
issues neatly at the present level, could not 
venture to return to cash payments, with any 
probability of benefit to the public, or safety 
to the establishment. 

The two committees of parliament, appa- 
rently actuated by this consideration, have 
advised, that the Bank shall not open pay- 
ments in coin fora period of four years, but shall 
be obliged, from the 1st of May, 1821, to dis- 
charge their notes in standard gold bullion at 
mint price, when demanded in sums not 
amounting to less than thirty ounces. And, 
as it appears to the committees expedicnt, 
that this return to payments at mint price 
should be made gradually, they propose, that 
on the first day of February next, the Bank 
should pay their notes in bullion, if demandetl 
in sums not less than sixty ounces, at the rate 
of 4/, 1s. an ounce, and from the 1st of Octo- 
ber} 1820, tu the ist of May following, at 3/, 
19s. 6d. an ounce. 

If the Directors of the Bank have a true 
comprehension of the views of the committees 
1n submitting this scheme to parliament, they 
are obliged to infer, that the object of the 
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committees is, to secure, at every hazard, 
and under every possible variation of circum- 
stances, the return of payments in gold at 
mint price for bank notes, at the expiration 
of two years; and that this measure is so to 
be managed, that the mint price denomina- 
tions shall ever afterwards be preserved, 
leaving the market or exchange price of gold 
to be controlled by the Bank, solely by the 
amount of their issues of notes. 

It farther appears to the Directors, with 
regard to the final execution of this plan, and 
the payment of Bank notes in gold at mint 
price, that discretionary power is to be taken 
away from the Bank; and that it is merely 
to regulate its issues, and make purchases of 

old, so as to be enabled to answer all possible 
emands, whenever its treasury shall be again 
open for the payment of its notes. _ 

Under these impressions, the Directors of 
the Bank think it right to observe to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that being engaged to pay 
on demand their notes in statutable coin, at 
the mint price of 3/. 17s. 10d. an ounce, they 
ought to be the last persons who should ob 
ject to any measure calculated to effect that 
end; but as it is incumbent on them to con- 
sider the effect of any measure to be adopted, 
as operating upon the general issue of their 
notes, by which all the private banks are re- 
gulated, and of which the whole currency, exe 
clusive of the notes of private bankers, is com 
posed, they feel themselves obliged, by the 
new situation in which they have been placed 
by the Restriction Act of 1797, to bear in 
mind, not less their duties to the establish- 
ment over which they preside, than their 
duties to the community at large, whose in- 
terest in a pecuniary and commercial relation, 
have in a great degree been confided to their 
discretion. 

The Directors being thus obliged to extend 
their views, and embrace the interests of the 
whole community, in their consideration of 
this measure, cannot but feel a repugnance, 
however involuntary, to pledge themselves in 
approbation of a system, which, in their opi- 
nion, in all its great tendencies and opera- 
tious, concerns the country in general more 
than the immediate interests of the Bank 
alone. 

It is not certainly a part of the regular 
duty of the Bank, under its original institu- 
tion, to enter into the general views of policy, 
by which this great empire is to be governed, 
in all its commercial and pecuniary transac- 
tions, which exclusively belong to the admi- 
nistration, to parliament, and to the commu- 
nity at large; nor is it the province of the 
Bank to expound the principles, by which 
these views ought to be regulated. Its pecu- 
liar and appropriate duty 1s the management 
of the concerns of the banking establishment, 
as connected with the payment of the interest 
of the national debt, the lodgments consigned 
to its care, and the ordinary advances it has 
been accustomed to make to government, 
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But when the Directors are now to be 
called upon, in the new situation in which 
they are placed by the Restriction act, to 
procure a fund for supporting the whole na- 
tional currency, either in bullion or in coin, 
and when it is proposed that they should 
effect this measure within a given period, by 
regulating the market price of gold by a limi- 
tation of the amount of the issue of bank 
notes, with whatever distress such limitation 
may be attended to individuals, or the com- 
munity at barge; they feel it their bounden 
and imperious duty to state their sentiments 
thus explicitly, in the first instance to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, on this subject, that a tacit 
consent and concurrence at this juncture may 
not, at some future period, be construed into 
a previous implied sanction on their part, of 
a system, which they cannot but consider 
fraught with very great uncertainty and risk. 

It is impossible for them to decide before- 
hand what shall be the course of events for 
the next two, much less for the next four 
years ; they have no right to hazard a flatter- 
ing conjecture, for which they have not real 
grounds, in which they may be disappointed, 
and for which they may be considered re- 
sponsible. ‘They cannot venture to advise an 
unrelenting continuance of pecuniary pres- 
sures upon the commercial world, of which it 
is impossible for them either to foresee or 
estimate the consequences. 

The Directors have already submitted to 
the House of Lords, the expediency of the 
Bank paying its notes in bullion at the mar- 
ket price of the day, with a view of seeing 
how far favourable commercial balances may 
operate in restoring the former order of 
things, of which they might take advantage : 
and with a similar view they have proposed, 
that government should repay the Bank a 
considerable part of the sums that have been 
advanced upon exchequer bills. 

These two measures would allow time for a 
correct judgment to be formed upon the state 
of the bullion market, and upon the real re- 
sult of those changes which the late war may 
have produced, in all its consequences, of in- 
creased public debt, increased taxes, increased 
prices, and altered relations, as to interest, 
capital, and commercial dealings with the 
continent; and how far the alterations thus 
produced are temporary or permanent; and 
to what extent, and in what degree, they 
operate. 

It was the design of the Directors, in pur- 
suance of the before-mentioned two measures, 
to take advantage of every circumstance 
which could enable the Bank to extend its 
purchases of bullion, as far as a legitimate 
consideration of the ordinary wants of the 
nation, for a sufficient currency, could possi- 
bly warrant. Beyond this point, they do not 
consider themselves justified in going, upon 
any opinion, conjecture, or speculation, 
merely their own ; and when a system is re- 
commended, which seems to take away from 
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the Bank any thing like a discretionary con- 
sideration of the necessities and distresses of 
the commercial world; if the Directors with- 
hold their previous consent, it is not from 
a want of deference to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, or to the opinions of the committees of 
the two Houses of Parliament, but solely 
from a serious feeling, that they have no 
right whatever to invest themselves, of their 
own accord, with the responsibility of counte- 
nancing a measure, in which the whole com- 
munity is so deeply involved ; and possibly to 
compromise the universal interests of the 
empire, in all the relations of agriculture, 
manufacture, commerce, and revenue, by a 
sceming acquiescence, or declared approba- 
tion, on the part of the Directors of the Bank 
of England. 

The consideration of these great questions, 
and of the degree in which ail these leading 
and commanding interests may be affected by 
the measure proposed, rests with the legisla- 
ture ; and it is for them, after solemn deliber- 
ation, and not for the Bank, to determine and 
decide upon the course to be adopted. 

Whatever reflections may have from time 
to time been cast upon the Bank, whatever 
invidious representations of its conduct may 
have becn made, the cautious conduct it 
adopted, in so measuring the amount of cur- 
rency, as to make it adequate to the wants 
both of the nation and of the government, at 
the same time keeping it within reasonable 
bounds, when compared with what existed 
before the war, as is shown in the Lords’ Re- 
ports, pages 10, 11, 12, and 13, the recent 
effort to return to a system of cash payments, 
which commenced with the fairest prospects 
(but which was afterwards frustrated by 
events that could not be foreseen nor con- 
trolled by the Bank) are of themselves a 
suflicient refutation of all the obloquy, which 
has been so undeservedly heaped upon the 
establishment. 

The Directors of the Bank of England, in 
submitting these considerations to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, request that they may be 
allowed to assure them, that it is always 
their anxious desire, as far as depends upon 
them, to aid, by every consistent means, the 
measures of the legislature, fur furthering the 
prosperity of the empire. 

Ronert Best, Sec. 


BANK oF ENGLAND—RESUMPTION OF 
PayMents.] The order of the 
day being read, for taking into considera- 
tion the Reports of the Secret Committee 
dn the Resumption of Cash Payments by 
the Bank of England, 

The Earl of Harrowby proceeded to 
regret his inability, arising from severe 
personal indisposition, to enter at any 
length into the consideration of the very 
important question which stood for discus- 
sion. Had it been on other occasions he 
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might have requested the indulgence of 
their lordships to postpone the discussion, 
but aware as he was of the intense interest 
excited by this question amongst the pub- 
lic, he felt it incumbent on him to pro- 
ceed, though he must be under the neces- 
sity of only very briefly entering into the 
consideration of the subject. His lord- 
ship proceeded, in a very low tone of 
voice, which rendered it difficult to hear 
what he said, to observe, that it was the 
less necessary for him, had he been able, 
to go through the details of the subject, 
as they were so amply supplied by the re- 
ports, and the evidence annexed to them. 
The plan proposed for a return to a me- 
tallic circulation was, in his judgment, the 
best calculated to unite the two classes of 
opinions which prevailed with regard to 
this question. ‘Thus, those who advocated 
the return to cash payments, and who 
must of course be aware that it was im- 
possible to return to that system on a 
sudden and without preparation, would 
see that the express object of the proposed 
plan was, that return to cash payments 
which they so much desired, only taking 
care that the return should be by means 
of gradual and preparatory steps, in 
order that no danger might arise from the 
change. ‘Those, on the other hand, who 
saw nothing but danger in giving up our 
present system of paper circulation, and 
returning toa metallic currency, would 
see, that by means of the preparatory 
measures resorted to, with a view to at- 
taining that great object, ample time was 
afforded, in the interval, in case of any 
danger arising, to take whatever measures 
might be deemed necessary to avert the 
evil. With regard to the petition pre- 
sented by the noble lord, from petitioners 
no doubt highly respectable, it appeared 
to him, that they had entirely misappre- 
hended the object of the plan proposed 
by the committee, no forced or injurious 
diminution of the circulating medium be- 
ing contemplated by the committee, who, 
on the contrary, had arranged their plan 
with the express view, by means of its 
gradual operation, of preventing that 
forced diminution of the circulating me- 
dium, which would undoubtedly be inju- 
rious. His lordship, after again regretting 
his inability to enter into the considera- 
tion of the subject, concluded by moving 
the following Resolutions: 

1.“ That it is expedient farther to 
continue the Restriction upon Cash Pay- 
ments by the Bank for a time to be limit- 
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ed, in such manner and on such conditions 


as shall be provided by parliament, witha - 


view to insure its final termination at the 
period to be fixed. 

2. “ That previously to the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments by the Bank, it is 
expedient that the Bank should be requir- 
ed, at a time to be fixed by parliament, 
to give in exchange for its notes gold duly 
assayed and stamped at his majesty’s 
mint (if demanded, to an amount not less 
than a number of ounces to be limited), 
valuing the same in such exchange, at a 

rice not exceeding 4/. 1s. per ounce. 

3. “ That at the expiration of a farther 
period, to be also fixed by parliament, the 
Bank should be required to give in ex- 
change for its notes, gold so assayed and 
stamped (if demanded, to an amount not 
less than a certain number of ounces to 
be limited), valuing the same in such ex- 
change at the mint price. 

4. ** That at some time between the 
two periods abovementioned, the Bank 
should be required to give in exchange 
for its notes, gold so assayed and stamp- 
ed, valuing the same at a price between 
4/. 1s. and the mint price: and that after 
the price at which gold shall be valued in 
such exchanges shall have been once 
lowered, it shall not again be raised. 

5. “ That after the period shall have ar- 
rived at which the Bank shall be required 
to give gold in exchange for its notes at 
the mint price, a farther period to be fix- 
ed by parliament should be allowed, and 
a certain notice given, before the Bank 
shall be required to pay its notes in cash. 

6. * That it is expedient that all laws, 
which prohibit the melting or exportation 
of the gold or silver coin of the realm, 
and the exportation of gold or silver bul- 
lion made ofsuch coin, should be repealed.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to move, 
as an amendment, a set of Resolutions, 
founded on a view of the subject very 
different from that taken by the noble earl 
and the majority of the committee. He 
therefore urged the propriety of time be- 
ing afforded for the consideration of his 
propositions, in the same manner as had 
been observed with regard to those of the 
noble lord. He wished them to be print 
ed, and a future day to be fixed for going 
into the debate, by which means their lord- 
ships would have time to consider the sub- 
ject more maturely. He thought it im- 
possible for the House, in its present 
state of imperfect information, to come to 
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a satisfactory decision on the great ques- 
tion of the resumption of cash payments. 
He, therefore, moved, that all the words 
of the Resolutions proposed by the noble 
earl, after the word “ that,’’ be omitted, 
and the following Resolutions submitted 
in their stead :— 

1. “ That it appears to this House, 
that during the greater part of the year 
1616, and the beginning of the year 
1817, the exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries were generally such as made it ad- 
vantageous to import both gold and silver 
bullion into this country; and that the 
evidence reported by the Committce 
proves, that at that time large importa- 
tions of these metals actually took place. 

2. “ That since the month of March, 
1817, when our silver coin was, by his 
majesty’s proclamation, of date the ist of 
that month, established in circulation, the 
exchanges with foreign countries have 
been such as to render it impossible to 
import gold bullion with a profit, and to 
have made it uniformly advantageous to 
export that metal, whilst the importa- 
tion of silver bullion has constantly been 
attended with a profit; and that the evi- 
dence, as reported by the committee, 
proves beyond a doubt, that gold since 
that period has been exported to a great 
amount, whilst silver bullion has been 
imported from almost every country with 
which we have dealings. 

3. “ That, under these circumstances 
it does notjappear to this House, that there 
is any satisfactory evidence of an over- 
issue of paper, which is always attended 
with a rise of the price of both gold and 
silver bullion above the mint price, and a 
state of exchange that renders it impos- 
sible to import either gold or silver bul- 
lion with a profit. 

4. ** That the exchanges, as wellas the 
price of gold and silver bullion, since the 
introduction of our silver coinage, under 
the sanction of the act of the 56th of the 
king, chap. 68, have uniformly exhibited 
that state of things which has always been 
experienced, and must always take place, 
when the value of silver coin is diminished, 
whether that diminution is effected by 
lowering its intrinsic or raising its deno- 
minative value. 

5. “ That, judging from the quantity of 
bullion which the evidence shows us the 
Bank possessed for some months before 
and after the mint regulations were acted 
upon, and from the state of the exchanges, 
which before the month of March, 1817, 
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rendered the importation of gold and sil- 
ver bullion highly profitable, as well as 
trom the preference which it is proved the 
public then manifested to receive Bank 
notes rather than gold coin, we tannot 
doubt that, though in the beginning of 
the year 1817 the Bank had a greater 
issue of paper than it has at present, it 
might at that time have resumed payments 
in coin with perfect safety to that estab- 
lishment. 

6. * That although since the new mint 
regulations have been carried into effect, 
our gold coin has been banished from 
circulation, and the exchanges have been 
nominally unfavourable, when calculated 
in that metal, in which payments no longer 
could be obtained; yet the real exchange 
has been uniformly favourable to us, when 
calculated in silver coin, the only metallic 
coin in circulation ; that we cannot, there- 
fore, doubt of the truth of what the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic may inform us, 
that if the mint regulations had assimilated 
the mint prices of the two metals to their 
market prices, the exchange calculated 
even in gold coin would have been uni- 
formly in our favour, and that we must 
therefore be of opinion, that the Bank 
may resume payments in cash, with safety 
to that establishment, whenever the mint 
values of those metals are made to corres- 
pond with their market values, provided it 
has recovered from the injury its funds 
have sustained, by its having reposed too 
great confidence in the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the legislature, who sanctioned 
the existing mint regulations. 

7. ‘ That it appears, therefore, to this 
House, that an alteration of our mint re- 
gulations, such as will approximate the 
mint values of our silver and gold coin to 
the market values of these metals, is a 
necessary preliminary step to the resto- 
ration of our currency to a satisfactory 
state.” 

Karl Grey rose, not to speak on the 
main question before the House, but 
merely on the mode in which it would be 
proper for their lordships now to proceed. 
One set of resolutions had been moved by 
the noble earl opposite, upon which 
counter resolutions had been moved by 
his noble friend near him. No time had 
been afforded to their lordships to consi- 
der these resolutions, and most of those 
who heard him were probably ignorant of 
the grounds and reasons on which they 
were founded. For himself he must say, 
that he required time for deliberation, for 
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for he felt himself in a very unfit state 
to come to any decision. The resolu- 
tions moved by the noble earl opposite 
proceeded, as he understood, on the 
ground that over issues of paper, had 
occasioned a difference between the mar- 
ket and mint price of gold and that, to 
enable the Bank to resume payments in 
cash within the period fixed by the com- 
mittee, it was necessary that there should 
be a contraction of those issues. In this 
opinion he was disposed to concur. It 
was not therefore from any objection to 
the object of the plan recommended 
by the committee, that he wished for de- 
lay. Whatever opposition might be 
made to that measure, for the purpose 
of putting off cash payments to an in- 
definite period, was an opposition.on a 
principle to which he could give no coun- 
tenance. But what he had looked for 
was the statement of some reasons to 
show that it would be in the power of the 
Bank to carry the plan into execution ; 
but he could find no argument or reason- 
ing in the report that led to such a con- 
clusion. Their lordships had a right to 
expect, that the explanations which were 
omitted in the report should be given to 
the House before they proceeded to deli- 
berate on the proposed plan. This 
must be felt to be the more necessary, 
when their lordships saw that his noble 
friend, who had directed so much of his 
time to the business of the committee, and 
who had perhaps more knowledge of the 
subject than any other man in the country, 
had come to aconclusion directly the oppo- 
site of that expressed in‘the resolutions of 
the noble earl. His noble friend was of 
opinion, that the embarrassment in which 
the country was now placed with respect 
to the circulating medium, did not arise 
from over issues on the part of the Bank, 
but from the state of the coinage. In this 
state of doubt, in which their lordships 


were placed by opposite opinions, was it 
unreasonable to expect, that the resolu- | 
tions of his noble friend should be printed, | 
and time allowed for their consideration ? | 
He would propose Monday, or any other | 
day which might suit the convenience of 
the noble lord. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had, 
when the report was laid on the table, 
expressed his opinion, that it was of great 
and essential importance that the subject 
should undergo a thorough discussion on as 
early a dayas possible. A petition hadbeen 
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hensions were entertained of its producing 
commercial distress; but those apprehen- 
sions were not the consequence of disap- 
probation of the recommendation of the 
report, but of the state of uncertainty 
which prevailed as to the measures which 
might be adopted. The mass of evidence 
in the appendix of the report, contained 
all the reasoning on which the plan was 
founded, as well as the principles on 
which it was objected to. The present 
question was in some measure connected 
with that in which the general conduct ‘of 
the government was involved ; and in the 
situation in which he -stood, it was not 
unreasonable, that he should desire to be 
in possession of the decision of the House 
as speedily as possible. As to the ques- 
tion of delay, he would, however, be re- 
gulated by the general feeling of the 
House. If their lordships thought fit, he 
should wish to proceed now. 

The Earl of Roslyn pressed on the noble 
earl the advantage of postponing the dis- 
cussion until Tuesday, as the question 
would then receive a more careful and sa- 
tisfactory examination ; and as the subject 
would not be discussed in another place 
until Monday, where the practical mea- 
sures must originate, it was evident that 
no time would be lost. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and com- 
menced by observing, that the proposition 
of the noble lord ought, if there was any 
new matter or new suggestion for their 
consideration, to operate as an irresistible 
call upon their lordships to put off the 
question. 
aware that the subject matter of the re- 
solutions had been sifted from time to 
time as minutely and laboriously as any 
matter that ever was discussed, when the 
evidence on the table was known to con- 
tain every thing that could be said on both 
sides of the question, when the noble lord 
had embodied in his counter-resolutions 
opinions, which he was known to hold, and 
which he had frequently explained and 
defended, when they were even made the 
subject of correspondence in the public 
prints, he conceived that to delay the 
discussion of so important a question, would 
be attended with the greatest inconveni- 
ence, without affording in return any ade- 
quate advantage. He could state, from 
his own knowledge, that there were many 
among those, who doubted the propriety 
of the plan, most anxious that the discus- 
sion should be brought on as soon as pos- 
sible. oo therefore, those points 
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which related either personally to himself, 
or particularly to the official situation in 
which he stood, he should proceed to 
state the grounds on which he supported 
his opinions, and to give that full expla- 
nation to which the House and the country 
were entitled. In doing so, as he had al- 
ready stated, he should keep the general 
question clear of other topics, in order thatit 
might be discussed uponthe ground ofgene- 
ral principle, and without reference to in- 
dividuals, or the retrospection of what they 
had done. The question was in its nature 
so complicated and extensive, and in some 
of its views so abstract, that it was a for- 
midable undertaking for any man to ex- 
plain it, under all its aspects in the face of 
their lordships and of the public. He 
would endeavour to strip it as much as 
ossible of abstract theories, with which 
it had no practical connexion, and to 
state on practicable grounds the principle 
on which he conceived the question to 
rest, and on which the committee had 
grounded their recommendation. 

There were three great questions to be 
considered in the discussion of this subject. 
First whether it was expedient to return 
to some fixed standard of value ; secondly 
whether it was expedient and practicable 
to return to the ancient standard; and 
thirdly, by what means it was to be done. 
With regard to the first, he had always 
contended that the measure of the Bank 
restriction, from whatever cause it origin- 
ally proceeded, had enabled this country 
to weather that dreadful storm in which 
she was tossed so long, and to get through 
those difficulties, which, without its assis- 
tance, she could never have surmounted. 
But, while he contended for this, he had 
never concealed from himself, from their 
lordships, or from the public, that it was 
a measure which cculd not be acted on as 
a general and permanent part of the sys- 
tem of this country. If he was asked 
whether it was a principle that might be 
adopted in all wars, he would say, that no 
former war bore analogy to the last. If 
they could show him a time when the 
whole continent of Europe was directed 
by one man or one government, not 
merely to the conquest, but to the ruin, 
and through the ruin, to the conquest of 
this country ; if they could show him any 
case that had existed, or point out from 
any probable course of circumstances, 
that any such was likely to exist, the 

uestion might admit of some dispute, 
rom the production or the anticipation of 
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analogous instances. But if they felt, as 
he did, that the circumstances were ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented, and un- 
likely, at any future time, to find a parallel 
in history, they must allow, that the princi- 
ple need not necessarily be extended to 
other wars. If ever there was a case, 
with respect to which it could be said that 
exceptio probat regulam, it was this. The 
very circumstances of our situation fur- 
nished in itself the strongest presumption 
that it never could be looked to as a per- 
manent rule. Whatever exertions the 
country might be called upon to make 
under those circumstances, they were now 
past, and the time had come at length, 
when it was proper to consider what po- 
licy ought to be adopted under a total 
change of affairs. Parliament had already, 
by providing for the discontinuance of the 
system after the first six months of peace, 
pronounced its opinion on the subject. It 
had also pronounced its opinion since the 
peace, particularly in the preamble to the 
act of 1816, where it was declared to bea 
duty to the country that they should re- 
turn, as soon as it could be done with 
safety, to the ancient system. 

The first question was, whether it was 
expedient that they should return to some 
fixed standard of value. This was the 
important point ; for in his belief the great 
mass of opposition to the measure would 
be found to consist, not in the question 
whether they should return to cash pay- 
ments sooner or later, but (under whatever 
disguise it might be stated), whether 
they should return to cash payments at 
al]. It was an opinion entertained by 
many, that tlere should be no standard 
of value. ‘The first question that suggested 
itself on looking at such an opinion was, 
whether this system had ever been acted 
upon by any civilized country, from the 
beginning of the world. Besides, he 
would ask how it must operate? They 
knew the disgraceful measures resorted to, 
even in this country, in former times, to 
depreciate the standard of value ; but even 
that alternative, bad as it was, presented 
advantages not to be found in the rejection 
of a standard altogether. It wasachange, 
an alteratio’, a debasement, of the 
standard ; but still it established something 
fixed, in the room of something that was 
alsotixed. Nobody ofmen, he believed, was 
ever entrusted with so much power as the 
Bank of England, or had less abused the 
power entrusted to them 3 but would par- 
liament consent to commit to their hands 
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what they certainly would refuse to the| cient standard, if possible. It might be 


sovereign on the throne, controlled by 
parliament itself—the power of making 
money, without any other check or in- 
fluence to direct them, than their own no- 
tions of profit and interest? The Bank 
of England issued 20 millions of notes, 
for which the public had at one time paid 
the Bank about one million a year interest ; 
and was it rational that the public should 

ay a million a year, not for the security 
of the Bank, but for the Bank making 
use of the security of the nation? Might 
not government with more propriety pro- 
ceed to issue its own notes, and save the 
million a year to the public? He was far 
from recommending such a course. No- 
thing could be more unwise than for go- 
vernment to erect itself into a company 
of bankers; but it seemed to be more 
reasonable than the other course to which 
he had just alluded.—This fact was un- 
— at least—that no country in 
the world had ever established a currency 
without a fixed standard of value. The 
standard might be altered as their circum- 
stances changed—as they became richer 
or poorer. It might be gold, it might be 
silver, it might be copper, or even iron. 
It might be any thing that had real value 
in it; though the metals had been pre- 
ferred for this purpose by the general 
consent of all nations. But it could not 
be paper, which has no value, and is only 
promise of value; and there was no prin- 
ciple in morals or in politics that could be 
more clear than—that in time of peace, 
and without the existence of the dangers 
to which they were exposed by war, they 
should not perpetuate a system which 
could only be justified by the difficulties 
of the country. And should England, 
the greatest commercial nation, the na- 
tion in which commerce and political eco- 
homy were best understood, confer for 
the first time, on any body of men, what- 
ever may be the purity of their motives 
and eunlent, the power of making money 
according to the suggestions of their own 
interest, or what they conceived to be the 
interest of the public. He wished to put 
this principle in the front of the debate, 
as the ground upon which he was anxious 
to rest all the discussion. 

The next question to which he had to 
call their lordships attention was, as to 
the expediency and practicability of re- 
turning to the ancient standard of value. 
Policy, good faith, and common honesty, 


| said, that the debts to the public creditor 
were contracted, when the country was 
under different circumstances ; but such 
an argument would apply at all times. 
The engagement was to pay according to 
a certain standard; and those who en- 
gaged to do so were bound by that en- 
| gagement, if they meant to act honestly. 
| But the consequence of departing from 
| that standard was not only objectionable, 
, as between the state and the individual, it 
must also operate on the engagements 
between every individual debtor and cre- 
ditor in the country. It was impossible 
in either case to enter into calculations of 
individual loss or gain. Those who 
entered into the engagement did so at 
their own risk, and the state having made 
or authorised the contract, was bound to 
see it fulfilled without reference to those 
who had benefited, or those who had lost. 
But was this practicable? He was pre- 
pared to show, that it was not only prac- 
ticable, but that no permanent inconve- 
nience could arise from the adoption of 
the principle he recommended. In the 
three last years of the war, from the great 
military exertions which this country 
made, and the large subsidies it granted 
to other countries, gold rose and remained 
at an average price of 5/. 4s. per ounce 
,—being a rise of between twenty and 
| thirty per cent above the standard of the 
country. When peace came, the country 
Had to retrace its steps, and had the re- 
duction of the price of geld to its former 
state to accomplish. In 1814 the ex- 
changes became less unfavourable, and 
the price of gold was lowered. The pro- 
gress of its return to the original price 
was interrupted by the return of Buona- 
parté, and the state of the continent, 
consequent upon that event. The final 
peace was concluded at the close of the 
year 1815. Accordingly about the middle 
of 1816, the exchanges fell to par—and 
became soon after decidedly favourable to 
this country. Gold fell to the Mint 
price. When the price was stated at 3/. 
18s. 6d. it was in fact, during a part of 
the time, at 3/. 15s. The difference arose 
from the determination of the Bank to 
have the exclusive purchase of the gold. 
With the experience of these facts before 
the country, it was absurd to talk of in- 
conveniences and dangers attending a si- 
milar change of things. In twelve months, 
the country suffered a s#hange in its 


on the state to return to this an-{ standard, of from twenty te thirty per 
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cent. In the whole year that followed, the 
exchanges were favourable, and gold was 
at, or below the Mint price. It then rose, 
from causes about which there are differ- 
ences of opinion, but since that time gold 
has risen no higher than six and a half 

er cent above the standard. Even dur- 
ing the deliberation of the committee, 
and notwithstanding the last act for the 
continuation of the restriction onthe Bank, 
gold had fallen to 4/. Os. 6d. being only 
about three per cent above the standard 

rice of the country. He allowed that if 
it were proposed to return to cash pay- 
ments within a certain number of months, 
and if it were in consequence necessary 
that the Bank should suddenly contract 
the existing circulating medium, such a 
proceeding might be attended with incon- 
venience ; but with how much less incon- 
venience would the country, under such 
supposed circumstances, have to contend, 
the difference between the actual and the 
Mint price of bullion being only about 
three per cent, than it had to contend 
with when the difference between the 
actual and the Mint price of bullion was 
20 or 30 per cent!—In this view of the 
question, it was stripped of a great part 
of its difficulties. 

Now, with respect to the reports which 
had been made by the committees ap- 
pointed by both Houses of parliament to 
investigate this important subject, he cer- 
tainly had no right to object to any per- 
son exercising his opinion on those re- 
ports; but it wasa notorious fact that the 
minds of many men were made up before 
the presentation of those reports. He 
understood that some of those who were 
the most adverse to the propositions re- 
commended by the committees, had dis- 
tinctly declared that they did not want to 
read the reports—reports on which those 
committees had, not forashort time, but 
for whole months, bestowed patience and 
attention, which could be equalled only 
by the magnitude of the subject towards 
which their inquiries had been directed ! 
If he had been successful in bringing their 
lordships to this conclusion—that they 
must return to the fixed and ancicnt 
standard of value: if he had shown how 
little difference there was between the 
actual and the mint price of bullion, and 
that a very small exertion would therefore, 
in all probability, effect that object with- 
out delay, he should think that he had 

one enough to persuade them to make 
that exertion. But it was the object of 
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their lordships committee, while they were 
anxious to obtain the great desideratum 
of replacing the currency on its old and 
established principle, to do so in a manner 
the most gradual, and the least likely to 
occasion even temporary inconvenience ; 
in short, to adopt such means of attaining 
the end in view, as might divest the ques- 
tion, as much as possible, of every ra- 
tional objection that might otherwise be 
advanced. 

In consequence of this solicitude on 
the part of the committee, they had 
adopted a plan, which, whatever might be 
said against it in other respects, had at 
least the advantage of operating most gra- 
dually and insensibly, most effectually 
adopting in practice the principle of cau- 
tion on which the committee wished to 
proceed. And yet, their lordships were 
told in the petition which had been re- 
cently presented by a noble earl, ‘* That 
the measures in contemplation, as recom- 
mended by the Secret Committees of both 
Houses of parliament, would tend to a 
forced, precipitate, and highly injurious 
contraction of the circulating medium.” 
Now, as the operation of the proposed 
measures was not to commence until Fe- 
bruary next, and even then only enjoined 
the exchange under certain conditions of 
Bank of England notes for bullion, at a 
price somewhat above what is now the 
market price, and as it is not proposed to 
compel the Bank to return to cash pay- 
ments for four years, he confessed himself 
at a loss to understand how such proposi- 
tions could be termed * a forced and pre- 
cipitate contraction of the circulating 
medium of the country.” 

A noble earl had asked, whether it 
was in the power of the Bank at any time 
to bring gold te the Mint price by con- 
tracting their issues of paper. He (lord 
Liverpool) was aware, that although this 
was a most important branch of the 
amar it was one on which it was 

ificult to arrive at an unquestioned opi- 
nion. But he believed it would be found, 
on looking at the report of their lordships 
committee, that on the examination of 
practical men, there was not a single indi- 
vidual, even among those most hostile to 
the plan recommended by the committee, 
and who entertained the greatest jealousy 
on the subject of the present inquiry, that 
did not admit the fact that a contraction of 
the Bank issues must necessarily have the 
effect of rendering the exchanges favour- 
able to this country, and of lowering the 
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price of bullion. The point alone on which 
a geat difference of opinion existed on 
this part of the subject was, the degree 
of inconvenience with which such a re- 
duction of the existing circulating medium 
would be attended. Some thought the 
inconvenience would be considerable ; 
others that it would be insignificant: for 
himself, he never could entertain a doubt, 
that, if the circulating medium were gold, 
a reduction of the amount from 50 to 30 
millions must increase its value, on the 

rinciple that the value of all property 
increased in proportion to the diminution 
of its amount: the same must also take 
place with reference to a circulating me- 
dium of paper. In saying this, he must 
be understood as admitting, however, that 
other causes might operate in counteract- 
ing the effect of such a reduction. What 
he maintained was, the truth of the ge- 
neral principle, that whenever the quan- 
tity po article was diminished pro tanto 
its value was increased. 

That other causes might operate in 
counteraction of this principle, was evi- 
dent from the fact, that the Bank did last 
year reduce their issues of paper three 
millions; and that, as there appears to 
have been no increase in the paper issued 
by country Banks, the whole of the circu- 
lating medium of the country was very 
much reduced in amount; notwithstanding 
which, the exchanges were more unfavour- 
able, and the price of bullion was higher 
than at the beginning of the same year. 
‘To what causes was this to be attributed ? 
To the large pecuniary transactions on the 
continent, and especially in France, which 
took place towards the close of the year. 
This was a proof, therefore, of that which 
he had already admitted, that there might 
be causes counteracting the effect of a 
reduction of the circulating medium ; but 
those occasional counteractions by no 
means affected the general principle. In 
such events the reduction of issues must 
be farther extended, and it will at last 
produce its effect; though that effect may 
under some circumstances be obtained by 
sacrifices which some may think not worth 
the expense at which they are purchased. 

He would not have said so much on 
that part of the subject, had it not been 
for what had fallen from the noble earl; 
and he would now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the plan recommended by the 
report, for eventually arriving at the re- 
sumption of cash payments. If it were 
admitted, that the resumption of cash 
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payments was desirable, the question for 
their lordships to determine was, whether 
it could be accomplished by any course 


more gradual, and therefore less injurivus, - 


than the course recommended in the 
report. What were the merits of the 
plan therein suggested? The advantages 
of it appeared to him to be these:—If 
parliament were to call on the Bank to 
pay in cash, that is in specie, at any given 
period, the Bank must provide the neces- 
sary means for such payments, by the 
prescribed time. He believed, and he 
fancied it was also the belief of the Bank, 
that if they were called upon to pay in 
cash to-morrow, the demand would not 
be great for internal circulation. But 
still they must be provided, not only with 
sufficient gold to meet the chances of the 
exchanges actually being against them for 
a short time, but for the farther demands 
for coin which fancy or caprice might 
suggest. The Bank must therefore, under 
such circumstances, be provided with a 
large treasure. But the advantage of the 
plan recommended by their lordships’ 
committee was, that the Bank might open 
with a much smaller amount of treasure 
than if they were obliged to commence 
their operations by the resumption of cash 
payments. 

The next and the most striking advant- 
age of the proposed measure was, that the 
Bank would begin to put it in operation 
on a perfectly fair principle. Without 
recognizing any permanent depreciation 
of the standard, the report recommended 
to arrest the evil where it was. It pro- 
ceeded on the ground, that if bullion 
could not be issued at once at the mint 
price, it might in a short time be issued 
at that price, of 4/. ls. per ounce, at 
which it was when the report was drawn 
up. To follow, therefore, the suggestion 
of the report, would be to make an earlier 
beginning, from which gradually to work 
to the unrestrained payment in specie. 
This could not be done by means of coin, 
without such a diminution of the intrinsic 
value of the coin as would be attended 
with great inconvenience ; but with bul- 
lion, under the regulations recommended 
by the committee, it might be done with- 
out the same objections. The plain and 
intelligible principle of the proposition 
therefore was—not to put off the opening 
of the Bank until it possessed such an 
abundance of coin as would meet all con- 
tingencies, but to begin at the existing 
market price of gold, arresting the evil 
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where it was, and so gradually working to 
the desired consummation —If any doubt 
could arise on this part of the proposition, 
it appeared to him that it might be fairly 
applicable to the postponement of the 
period when it was proposed that the 
operation of the measure should commence. 
It might be asked, ‘** Why postpone it so 
long?—-If we are to begin with the market 
price of bullion, why not commence at 
the earliest day on which it may be prac- 
ticable to carry the plan into effect ?”” He 
really thought, that on the first view of 
the subject, it was dificult to meet that 
question. 

He could see no reason for not taking 
something higher than the present market 
price of bullion, as the foundation of the 
measure, and making it immediately ope- 
rative, wereit not forthe two circumstances 
of the great repayments that it appeared 
advisable to make of the advances from 
the Bank to the public, and of the neces- 
sity of a considerable loan; both of which 
would counteract the advantages that 
might otherwise result from the proceeding. 

With respect to those Bank advances, 
their lordships would see in the report, 
that the Bank directors stated the indis- 
pensable necessity of their being repaid 
by government. But if the opinion which 
prevailed in a large part of the city of 
London on that subject could be accu- 
rately ascertained, he believed it would 
be found, that the greatest jealousy existed 
on the subject of that repayment. He 
fairly confessed, that if there were to be 
no alteration in the system, he should 
consider that jealousy to be well founded ; 
for he believed no merchant or other in- 
dividual, however respectable the Bank of 
England (and no man was less inclined to 
deny its respectability than himself), but 
would rather that the circulating medium 
of the Bank should be partially founded 
on government security ; respecting which 
there could be no partiality or favor, or 
caprice, than that the whole of it should 
be issued upon commercial discount. As, 
however, the Bank was to be called upon 
gradually to resume cash payments, the 
gradual repayment to the Bank of a por- 
tion of the advances made to government 
seemed to him to be a just proceeding. 
The advances of the Bank to government 
amounted at this time to less than 20 
millions, and it would be seen by the evi- 
dence, that the Bank had recently consi- 
dered a reduction to that amount as 
sufficient. It is true that a part of the 
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balances of government in the hands of 
the Bank had since been taken from them: 
for this an allowance should bemade. In 
his opinion, the repayment of five or six 
millions was all that the Bank had a right 
to expect. He did not think that they 
had a right to demand ten millions. He 
was bound to say, that the repayment of 
such a sum did not appear to him neces- 
sary ; although he was so anxious to re- 
move all pretence or excuse against the 
execution of the proposed plan at the 
earliest possible period, that in his opinion 
it ought to be accorded. But he had an 
undoubted right to declare, with reference 
to the interests both of government and 
of the Bank itself, that the repayment 
ought not to be sudden. In the reports 
of the committees of both Houses of 
parliament, a gradual and not an immedi- 
ate repayment of those advances was 
recommended. If done gradually, he 
was persuaded that no iojurious effects 
whatever would result from it. 

There was another point to which he 
wished to advert, namely, the reduction 
of the issues of the Bank. He did not 
believe that any such reduction would be 
necessary for the purpose of lowering the 
price of bullion, and enabling the Bank 
to provide themselves with it for the pur- 
pose prescribed in the proposed plan. 
Even those who differed the most from 
the committee on the other parts of the 
subject, agreed that the continuation of 
the Bank issues at their present amount 
would be sufficient eventually to bring the 
exchange in our favour. This fact also de- 
served consideration, namely, that when 
their lordships’ committee began to sit, 
bullion was 4/. 3s. an ounce ; at the present 
moment it was only 4/. Os. 6d., and this 
fall had taken place from natural causes, 
and without any reduction of Bank issues. 
On that point, therefore, he experienced 
no alarm. It formed no part of the pro- 
posed system, that the reduction of Bank 
issues should be sudden. Onthe contrary, 
by pursuing the plan recommended in the 
report, it would be so gradual as to occa- 
sion no inconvenience whatever to the 
trading community. One great object of 
repaying to the Bank so large a portion 
of the advances made to government, was 
to enable them to purchase bullion, for the 
purpose of supplying the place of the 
paper gradually withdrawn. 

On the subject of the amount of circu- 
lating medium necessary in order to carry 
on the various transactions of the country 
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without difficulty, much difference of opi- 
nion naturally existed. It would be found 
to be the opinion of some of the witnesses 
examined by the committee, that the com- 
mercial world would be always against 
the resumption of cash payments; as it 
would diminish the facility with which 
they at present obtained accommodation. 
Several individuals had communicated to 
the committee their opinion of the amount 
of specie which would be necessary on the 
resumption of cash payments. Among 
the rest, a very able evidence had been 
given by Mr. Alexander Baring, than 
whose statements and sentiments on the 
whole of this important subject, he (Lord 
Liverpool) had never heard any thing 
more intelligent and comprehensive. 
From that gentleman's opinion, however, 
on the amount of specie that would be 
necessary, under the circumstances which 
he had just described, he certainly differed 
materially, but he agreed with him and 
with others as to the advantages. which 
the existing system had produced during 
the war. It had enabled the country to 
make efforts to which its means would 
otherwise not have been equal. He rea- 
dily admitted likewise that in peace the 
same system afforded facilities to com- 
merce which it would not otherwise enjoy. 
While the Bank of England was not bound 
to pay its notes in cash while it could 
regulate its issues merely by the conveni- 
ence of the public, and by those issues 
accommodate at discretion mercantile 
individuals, of sound capital, it would go 
greater lengths in doing so, than it would 
venture to do if it were under the neces- 
sity of regulating its issues by the price of 
gold. A facility was, thereby, given to 
merchants under the existing system, 
which they would certainly be sorry to 
lose. He would go a step farther: the 


existing system appeared, under certain | 


circumstances, to be favourable to the 
public at large. In the event of any dis- 
tress, the Bank could go on with its issues, 
so that those who would otherwise be 
poor should not be poorer, and that dis- 
tress might meet with relief. Undoubt- 
edly this must frequently have the effect 
of mitigating evil, of obviating difficulty, 
and of diminishing temporary suffering. 
It must frequently give ease and facility 
to commercial transactions, and enable 
individuals engaged in those transactions 
to surmount obstacles, which in the ordi- 
nary state of the circulation would be in- 
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unmixed good. On the contrary, it was 
attended with great disadvantages. The 
consequence of it was too often an en- 
couragement to speculation, to unsound 
dealings, to the accumulation of fictitious 
capital; from all of which, in the course of 
a given number of years, a greater quan- 
tity of evil would probably accrue than 
of real advantage. Even, therefore, on 
that narrow ground, although no one 
could deny that the existing system gave 
occasional and valuable facilities to trade, 
yet it was manifest that on the long-run it 


.tended to destroy that solid and secure 


foundation on which the commerce of a 
great nation ought to rest. To return to 
a currency of standard value, might be 
in some degree to limit mercantile trans- 
actions, but it would be to place them on 
a firm and honourable basis. People 
would know where they were. From the 
beginning he had been of opinion, that 
we could never get back to our ancient 
systern of currency, without temporary 
inconvenience. The only question was, 
whether it would be wise to adjourn the 
evil day. Even by the very appointment 
of the committee to investigate this sub- 
ject, some temporary inconvenience had 
been incurred. But if farther proceed- 
ings were to be adjourned for a year 
longer, the same course must be re-com- 
menced, and the present, which would 
then be a gratuitous inconvenience, must 
be again submitted to. 

There was one point of great import- 
ance, and to which he wished the more 
particularly to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion, because he knew that it was one 
which had made a greater impression on 
the minds of some persons than any other 
circumstance. He meant the comparison 
of the circulating medium of the present 
day with the circulating medium of former 
times. The argument which at the first 
view was sufficiently captivating, he would 
endeavour to state in as strong a manner 
as he was able. It was assumed that the 
circulating medium at this time was not 
greater than it was in 1797, antecedent to 
the bank restriction—and it was asked 
whether it was possible that the circula- 
tion could therefore be excessive or even’ 
sufficient. Now -he admitted that the 
whole circulating medium was not greater 
at present than in the year 1797, or even 
in the year 1792, before the war; that 
the revenue had been augmented in the 
interval from 16 millions to more than 60 


superable, But it was by no means an ocean that the commerce of the country 
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-had — or quadrupled ; that the agri- | 
cultural and other transactions may have | 
increased in equal proportions; and yet > 
it was possible that the same amount of | 
circulating medium which existed at the | 
first period might be sufficient at the last, 
or might even be excessive, though he did | 
not say that it was excessive at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The whole fallacy of the argument to | 
which he referred, had arisen from not | 
considering the great difference between 
a metallic and a paper circulation. Before 
the war the circulation (assuming it to | 
have been 50 millions) consisted of 30 | 
millions of gold, and about 20 millions of | 
paper. It now consisted (independent of | 
the silver coinage for small payments) of | 
about 50 millions of paper. Previous to | 
the close of the American war there were | 
few country banks. They were confined | 
to the great commercial towns, and to | 
some of the large cities. The country | 
bank system grew up in fact between that | 
period and the commencement of the suc- 
ceeding war. Until this system had made | 
considerable progress, the transactions | 
throughout the country were in a great. 
measure carried on by small hoards of 
money. Individuals received their rents 
in specie, and kept a considerable amount 
of specie by them to pay their bills as 
they came in. But by the extension of 
the banking system, the habit of keeping 
specie is almost wholly done away. There 
is now scarcely such a thing as dead capi- 
tal, except the small proportion which is 
kept in the respective banks. Besides the 
power of paper, by its easy conveyance 
and transmission, enables a small amount 
of it to perform many times the same 
Operation which an equal quantity of gold 
or silver can perform. 

In addition to these circumstances com- 
mercial ingenuity has since devised a va- 
riety of means by which the greatest and 
most complicated transactions may be 
carried on by the smallest quantity of 

aper. He would in the first place beg 
eave to read a note which would be found 
in the very valuable work of Mr. Colqu- 
houn, which refers to the evidence that 
was collected on this part of the subject 
before the bullion committee in 1810. 
‘* A refinement in giving velocity to the | 
circulating medium, by uniting many 
bankers into one, for their private conve- 
nience, is practised by about two-thirds 
of the 71 private bankers of the metro- 
polis, comprising chiefly those who reside 
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in the city. According to the report of 
the bullion committee, the daily payments 
made to these bankers (46 in number) 
amount on an average to 4,700,000/, If 
that sum were to be paid daily by one 
debtor to his creditor, without the inter- 
vention of banking, and in coins, even of 
gold of one guinea each, the multitude of 
people that would be required to convey 
the specie from place to place, would 
crowd the metropolis from one end to the 
other, since even more than 4,700,000/. 
would probably be wanted. To make 

ayments in all the variety of sums which 
would be necessary by the customers of 
the whole 71 bankers and the Bank of 
England, it might require five, ten, or 
perhaps twenty times 4,700,000/. daily. 
As the matter however is contrived, in- 
stead of this enormous sum of 4,700,000/. 
in coin, these daily payments, amounting 
in a year to fourteen hundred and fifty 
seven millions, are made by means of the 
comparatively trifling sum of 220,000/. 
daily for 310 days, or sixty eight millions 
yearly. The merchants agree that their 
orders on their respective bankers shall 
not be presented until the end of the day, 
when these 46 bankers meet and settle 
and exchange all the drafts and orders on 
each other, paying the difference in bank 
notes, which is calculated to amount on 
an average to 220,000/. a day. If about 
two-thirds of the private bankers in Lon- 
don pay one thousand five hundred mil- 
lions yearly for a part of their customers, 
how much must that yearly sum be in- 
creased by what the whole of the bankers 
and the bank of England pay, including 
the public revenue and loans, the latter 
exceeding one hundred millions alone? 
When it is considered also, that the vast 
and almost incalculable number of pay- 
ments are all accomplished by means of 
about twenty millions in bank notes, the 
velocity of its circulation will appear to 
be most truly astonishing.” 

It will be seen, that by the arrange- 
ments to which allusion is here made, the 
sum of 220,000/. daily performs the ope- 
ration of nearly 5,000,000/. or 20 times 
its amount. But he had farther informa- 
tion to lay before the House upon this 
very important branch of the subject. It 
appeared by the papers before them that 
the average circulation of Bank of Eng- 
land notes in the year 1818 was about 
27,000,000. He had called for an account 
of the number of bank notes and bank 
post bills of cach denomination, issued in 
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that year, and he found they amounted, 
together with those re-issued, to between 
25 and 26 millions in number, and that 
the emission from the Bank of these notes 
of all descriptions in the course of the year 
amounted in value to nearly 240,000,000/. 
Of these the 1/. notes constitute about 20 
millions—the 2/7. and 5/. notes, which had 
no existence in 1792, about 10 millions 
more—and the remaining 210,000,000 
may be compared with a similar account 
made up of the circulation in the year 
1792. It will perhaps surprise the House 
when they learn, that of the circulation of 
the larger notes in the year 1818, the 
number of 1,000/. bank notes alone 
amount to 112,000, and represent in their 
issue from the Bank, 112,000,000/.; that 
is, nearly the half in value of the whole 
of the bank issue in that year. In the 
year 1792, the number of notes was 
819,300, which represented in their issue, 
nearly 75,000,000/. sterling. The num- 
ber of 1,000/. notes was in this year 
40,000, representing, according to this 
calculation, about 40 millions. 

But there is another paper, which is 
drawn up for the purpose of ascertaining 
the number of days that a bank-note of 
each denomination remained in circula- 
tion, at these respective !periods. In the 
year 1792, the notes of 1,000/. remained 
out, upon an average, 22 days. In the 
year 1818, only 13 days. In the year 
1792, the 10/. notes remained out 236 
days; in the year 1818, 137 days. In 
the year 1792, the 300/. and 500/. notes 
remained out 24 days; in the year 1818, 
14 days. In the year 1792, the 100/. 
notes remained out 84 days; in the year 
1818, only 49 days. As he should move 
for these papers to be laid before the 
House, he would not trouble them with 
farther particulars ; but to whatever qua- 
lifications these calculations may be sub- 
ject, the House would see, from what he 
had already said, what an astonishing im- 
provement there was in the means of 
accelerated circulation in the course of 
the last 30 years ; and how small a com- 
parative proportion of currency might 
therefore be now necessary, compared 
with what was formerly required for the 
Same purpose. These principles might 
be applied still more extensively to the 
circulation of the country than to that of 
the metropolis. In the metropolis, the 
transactions have been, for a century, 
carried on, in a greater or less degree, by 
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try, the paper circulation is in a consi- 
derable measure a recent creation: and 
the facilities of using it with economy 
have been in a course of improvement 
from year to year. 

Upon a subject of this nature, it was 
obviously impossible to fix any nice pro- 
portion; and if he was asked what was 
the only criterion of a circulation being 
sufficient or excessive, he must answer, 
that it could be found only in its value 
when compared with the precious metals. 
Whether a paper circulation should con- 
tinue for pa payments, in combination 
with specie, was a question of expe- 
diency ; but if it was to continue, its real 
value could only be ascertained by its 
convertibility into specie. It was a most 
singular circumstance, that in one of the 
most populous and commercial parts of 
the kingdom, in the county of Lan- 
cashire, where enterprise of every kind 
was carried to a greater extent than in any 
other district in the island, the greatest 
part of the circulating medium was car- 
ried on by bills of exchange ; and when @ 
respectable and intelligent individual, con- 
nected with that county, was asked whe- 
ther any inconvenience resulted from that 
system, he replied, ‘“* None whatever.” 
The tendency of this was to show, how 
little well founded was any alarm respect- 
ing an insufficiency of circulating medium. 
Whatever temporary inconvenience or 
distress might arise from any sudden 
change, he was satisfied that where there 
was real and substantial wealth in any 
county or district, that county or district 
would soon find a circulating medium for 
itself. He had explained to them what 
ingenuity had already accomplished in 
this respect, and he repeated that the 
same spirit of enterprise and talent which 
when directed to mechanics had discover- 
ed the powers of the steam-engine and 
the spinning-wheel, and had applied them 
to the purposes of life, had been found 
not less successful in devising means for 
circulating the property of the country 
in the most expeditious and profitable 
manner. 

There was only one remaining point to 
which it was necessary for him to advert, 
and which he should do in very few words. 
He alluded to the opinions which a noble 
earl had embodied into the resolutions he 
had moved respecting the mint regula- 
tions. The noble lord would have an 
opportunity of explaining himself upon 
this subject, and there were others who 
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would follow him, who would be fully 
competent to comment on what he might 
offer on this part of the subject. He 
would beg leave only to refer those mem- 
bers of the House, who were desirous of 
being informed upon this part of the 
question, to the evidence in the Appen- 
dix, of Mr. Page and Mr. Fletcher on one 
side, and to the very able, and, as he 
thought, satisfactory evidence of Mr. 
Mushett on the other. He could consci- 
entiously say, that he had felt most 
anxious to hear and consider every thing 
that could be offered on this point. He 
had heard the noble earl over and over 
again—he entertained no more doubt than 
he had done at the commencement of the 
inquiry, and he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that several noble lords who had 
doubted, now entirely concurred with 
him. He could perfectly understand that 
in countries where gold and silver coins 
were both of them legal tender to any 
amount, that if the proper proportion was 
not observed in the value of the metals, 
the favoured metal would come in, and 
the other go out; but in this country, 
where the Mint was not open to the public 
for the coinage of silver; where govern- 
ment kept the silver coinage in their own 
hands; where its amount was so limited 
as not materially to exceed the necessary 
demand of the public for it as matter’ of 
exchange; where silver was not a legal 
tender for more than 40s. he really could 
not understand what the mint regulations 
regarding the silver coinage could have to 
do with the state of the exchanges or the 
price of gold—how it could be supposed 
that 27,000,000/. of Bank of England 
paper, and 23 millions of country bank 
paper could be the representative of a 
silver coinage not legal tender beyond 
40s. and in its total amount not exceeding 
4 or 5 millions, was beyond his imagina- 
tion to conceive. The principle advanced, 
if true, would apply equally to our copper 
coinage—it would apply still more strong] 
to the old silver coinage, which, althoug 
depreciated by wear to nearly 30 per cent, 
was nevertheless legal tender, at least to 
the amount of 25/. and yet never banished 
the gold from circulation. In fact, when 
so depreciated, a premium was often given 
for it, from its small amount in quantity, 
and from the use of it in small payments. 
He had now introduced this important 
subject to the consideration of the House 
in all its different bearings. He felt most 
desirous that the House should concur 
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in the report and recommendation of their 
committee. They had proposed the plan 
which was now before the House, from a 
conviction that it would attain the desired 
object without material ene inconve- 
nience; they were deeply anxious that 
the country should return to some fixed 
standard of value; they were anxious to 
return to the ancient standard of value ; 
they were anxious to return to it with the 
least practicable delay; they wero 
anxious to return to it with the least 
possible distress. It was because this 
plan appeared calculated to obtain the 
object by certain, but progressive steps, 
that they had recommended it to the 
House. It insured an early, though 
not an immediate commencement, and 
that at a standard which now existed. 
The measures which were to follow were 
all to be taken so gradually, that the ope- 
ration of the latter parts of the plan might 
take place almost insensibly, even if the 
precaution of some contraction in the 
circulation should be necessary for that 
purpose. His own pursuasion was, that 
no such contraction would be necessary ; 
that most, if not all the inconveniences 
which might arise from the experiment, 
had been incurred already; and that if 
parliament would steadily adhere to the 
course recommended, they would see the 
ancient standard of the country restored 
without material distress to any class of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
if the noble earl who last addressed their 
lordships felt how difficult a task he had 
undertaken in explaining his view of the 
subject, how much more must he ‘feel, 
who had to argue it in a more extensive 
manner, and to explain his impressions, 
founded as they were on principles much 
more difficult of elucidation. He could 
assure their lordships of one thing—that 
if he had failed to form a correct judg- 
ment on the subject, it was to be ascribed 
entirely to the incapacity of the man, for 
nothing that assiduity could accomplish 
had been neglected by him in his inquiries. 
Before he should enter upon the argu- 
ments which immediately affected the 
question, he would say something of the 
causes of our present difficulties, which 
the noble earl had treated of very inade- 

uately. When the noble earl said thata 
Axed standard of value was necessary for 
this great mercantile he re- 
peated what he (the earl of Lauderdale) 
and the noble lords around him had beea 
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contending for during the last 12 years, 
and what the noble earl had uniformly 
contradicted. The noble earl’s doctrine 
had always been, that Bank paper had 
never depreciated in value. If it had not, 
bine complain now of a variable standard, 
and urge the necessity of recurring to a 
fixed standard? The noble earl’s opinion 
was on the records of that house. Did 
not the noble ear! give his support to that 
act of the legislature, commonly called 
Jord Stanhope’s bill, which absolutely de- 
nied any depreciation of the Bank paper? 
Then how reconcile the support of that 
legislative measure with the present ac- 
knowledgment of its being a variable 
standard? It was not, however, his inten- 
tion to contend with the noble earl on 
that point. On the contrary, he congra- 
tulated himself, the House, and the coun- 
try, upon such a convert to sound princi- 
ples, on a question of such importance. 
But, having avowed opinions which for 
12 years he had been controverting, the 
noble earl seemed now anxious to force 
Bank-paper into proper value. It was 
not, he could assure the noble earl, so 
easily forced. One of the noble earl’s 
propositions was, that the Bank should 
give gold at a certain price for their notes. 
Like all new converts the noble earl was 
so eager to proclaim his change of opinion, 
that nothing could satisfy him now, but 
that parliament should declare the depre- 
ciation of Bank paper. The exchanging 
of Bank notes for gold at 44. 1s. per 
ounce, was a substantial declaration to 
that effect. It was as much so as if it 
had been enacted, that the ounce of gold 
was worth 5/. 5s. when gold was at that 
ptice three years ago. But what was the 
market price of gold this day? Who in 
that House could undertake to tell him 
the market price of gold this day? Was 
it because 4/. 1s. was paid in Bank paper 
for gold, that that was assumed as the 
market-price? That was a fallacious foun- 
dation. Who knew that if gold now bore 
that proportion to Bank-notes it was 
likely to continue? He would show that 
it was morally impossible it should con- 
tinue. Did not the noble earl recollect 
the difficulties they had during the exa- 
mination of the committee as to that par- 
ticular point? When Mr. Goldsmid, the 
Bank broker, was asked, what alteration 
the laying out of 500,000/. in the purchase 
of bullion by the Bank would have on the 
exchanges? he answered, two per cent. 
And when that answer was followed up 
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by the question, how such an alteration 
would affect the price of gold? he re- 
plied, from 4s. to 4s.6d. ‘The fact was, 
as proved from the evidence, that when 
they spoke of the price of gold, they 
spoke of the sum the Bank paid for it, as 
there was no market, or indeed no de- 
mand for it except when its purchases 
were in operation. It was in October last 
at its highest price, but after that no pur- 
chase was made by the Bank. If the 
House looked at the returns, it would find 
there had been no foreign gold brought 
into the market. On what grounds then 
had the noble earl assumed that the price 
of gold was to continue at an average of 
41. 1s. per oz. ? Their lordships were called 
upon to fix upon what the price of gold 
was to be six months hence, when the 

could not tell what its price was at this 
moment, and much less what changes 
might take place in the course of six 
months. He did not contend that it was 
not highly desirable to return to the an- 
cient standard. But if the question were, 
whether the Bank should resume cash- 
payments two years hence at 3/. 17s. 6d., 
or whether the intermediate plan should 
be adopted, in order to contract the 
issues of Bank paper, he should prefer 
the resumption two years hence at 3/. 
17s. 6d., taking other securities respect- 
ing the issues of Bank paper. The noble 
earl had argued, that the Bank by reducing 
its paper issues would reduce the price of 
gold; since, by diminishing the quantity 
of paper, its value, like that of all other 
commodities, must be increased, and since 
the increase of the value of paper must 
reduce the relative value of gold. He was 
of the same opinion. But the noble earl 
was so young a disciple in this school that 


he did not know the symptoms which pre- 


sented themselves to his observation. The 
noble earl had said there was no evidence 
before their lordships respecting an over- 
issue; but he (the earl of Lauderdale) on 
the contrary, would prove, that there was 
distinct evidence in the report on their 
table that there was no over-issue. In 
1813 and 1814, when the depreciation 
was said to be greatest, silver was in like 
manner depreciated, so that paper had 
not varied from the price of gold more 
than silver had varied from it. Paper 
and silver retained their relative value un- 
changed. In the year 1813, he had him- 
self published a statement of the corres- 
pondent prices which gold and silver bore 
to each other, from an average of the 
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prices in those countries where a metallic 
circulation existed. They were from 15 
tol,to50tol. In 1814, the Bank note 
resumed its value. Gold fell to 3/. 18s. 6d., 
and the state of the exchanges became 
favourable. From that period there was 
no proof that paper had resumed its 
value. After this time, it was true, the 
Bank accumulated gold ; and in the month 
of March, 1817, the silver coin was issued. 
Gold coin was then thrown into circula- 
tion. The Bank ordered gold coin to be 
paid, but they could not persuade men to 
take it. Gold and silver were flowing in 
from every quarter. The Bank collected 
more treasure than it had ever had in its 
possession before. A director had given 
evidence before the committee, that their 
treasure was then greater than at any 
former period, in proportion to its circu- 
lation ; but he came back next day to 
correct his evicence, having found that 
the proportion had been greater at two 
former periods, but the treasure then in 
possession of the Bank was the greatest it 
had had at any time. In January, 1817, 
when the issues were 27,000,000/., could 
not the Bank with safety have resumed 
cash-payments? Their lordships saw that 
it had more treasure than at any former 

eriod ; that it had gold flowing in upon 
it from all quarters; and that it had the 
general aversion to take gold in its favour : 
could any man doubt that the Bank of 
England could then have resumed cash- 
payments? There were very nearly 
2,000,000/. more in circulation of Bank- 
paper at that period than now. In March, 
1817, the new silver coinage was put in 
circulation. Mr. Haldimand, a Bank 
director, who had not understood this 
subject, had stated, in his evidence, that 
the exchanges were ever since unfavour- 
able to us. He (the earl of Lauderdale) 
derived the greatest confirmation of his 
doctrine from the exchanges having ever 
siuce been unfavourable, and from the 
— of gold having risen. But what per- 

aps was more extraordinary, was, that 
there never was more variation in the 
issues of Bank paper, than within that 
interval. It varied from thirty millions to 
twenty-five, and yet the exchanges conti- 
nued uniformly against us. With these 
facts undeniably before the noble earl, 
how could he conclude that the mere con- 
traction of issues would give the Bank a 
command over the exchanges? It did 
strike him, that the reverse of that state 
of things which existed throughout the 
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year 1816 and the beginning of 1817, was 
attributable to those regulations of the 
Mint, by which the silver coinage of the 
country was depreciated 64 per cent. 
Let the House consider the operation of 
such an influence. ‘Take the amount of 
Bank of England one-pound notes, at 
eight millions—that of the country banks 
at the same amount; that was 16 millions, 
the correct amount, he believed, of that 
species of notes in circulation. For these 
16 millions, the silver coinage was a legal 
tender—in other words, one half of the 
circulating medium of the country was 
depending for its value on a silver coinage 
depreciated 64 pet cent—a depreciation 
bearing almost an exact proportion to the 
adverse rate of the exchanges. The ex- 
changes had become unfavourable, and 
gold had risen the very month after the 
issue of the silver coinage. He therefore 
affirmed that since the Mint regulations, 
the exchanges had been nominally unfa- 
vourable, when calculated in gold, and 
yet that the real exchanges had been uni- 
formly favourable when calculated in 
silver, the only metallic coin in circulation. 
Mr. Baring acknowledged that it was a 
singular coincidence, that the issue of the 
silver, and the unfavourable turn in the 
exchanges, happened at the same time. 
He (the earl of Lauderdale) asked him if 
he thought it possible that the silver 
coinage should go out of the country; 
and his answer was, that it was perfectly 
impossible. In fact, silver bullion had 
been imported with profit for three 
ears. In confirmation of that fact, they 
ad not only the evidence of Mr. Fleteher 
and Mr. Page, who stated, that they had 
received silver in dollars and various other 
shapes; but they had the evidence of Mr. 
Goldsmid, the bank broker, that there had 
been a great influx of silver from South 
America, from the West Indies, from 
Gibraltar, and from several other places. 
There was but one conclusion that could 
be drawn from these facts—that the ex- 
changes were really favourable to us. 
The noble earl was therefore incorrect 
when he argued upon the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges. They, on his 

the earl of Lauderdale’s) side of the 

ouse, admitted, that they were nominally 
unfavourable, but contended that they 
were really favourable since the depre- 
ciation of the silver coinage. In the 
beginning of 1818, the bank paper 10 cir- 
culation was 29,000,000/.: gold was then 


4J. Three months afterwards the quantity 
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of paper in circulation was reduced 
3,000,000/.: yet the price of gold rose to 
44, 3s. This was its price in November 
last. How was that to be accounted for? 
Here he begged to remark, that what the 
noble earl had stated as to those improve- 
ments and expedients adopted by the 
London bankers, which diminished the 
necessity for so large a circulating medium, 
appeared to him the greatest quackery ; 
and he had heard the noble earl’s obser- 
vations on the subject with the utmost 
astonishment. The noble earl might have 
found those improvements in the bank at 
Amsterdam at an earlier period than he 
had mentioned. A large quantity of 
money was paid into Coutts’s, for instance, 
which must be handed over to Baring’s, 
or money is paid into Baring’s which must 
be handed over to Coutts’s, or the money 
remained in the house into which it was 
paid. If the sum was in one note, or in 
a few notes, the labour of counting or 
transferring the money became easier. 
The improvements alluded to might there- 
fore save labour to clerks, but he could 
not conceive how they could save any 
part of the circulating medium. But 
silver was really our standard of value. 
He was ready to contend before the 12 
judges, that according to the fair con- 
struction of the statute, silver was our 
legal standard. The sum of 6,809,000/., 
which the Bank had paid in gold for its 
notes, had been paid at the rate of 3/. 17s. 
103d.; and the labour of collecting the 
notes for which the money was paid. 
There was 5 per cent which the Bank 
always paid for gold in exchange for its 
notes, and 2 per cent for the labour of 
collecting them: this accounted for the 
rise of gold. These were proofs that 
paper had not been depreciated during 
the last two years, and that the exchanges 
were favourable. It would have been 
impossible to import silver if paper had 
been depreciated. There was therefore 
not only no proof of the depreciation, but 
the proof was the other way. If we had 
to send 100/. of our currency to Paris, it 
would take 108/. to answer the purpose. 
Taking the exchange of 23-80, a draft 
from Paris upon London for 100/. would 
make a profit of 4280 grains of silver. 
This was precisely the depreciation in our 
silver coinage. If, then, things that were 
equal to the same thing, were equal to 
one another, the depreciation of silver 
and the unfavourable exchanges exactly 
corresponded. Was not this evidence 
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conclusive as to silver coin being our 
standard? In January and March, 1817, 
there had been large issues of paper ; yet 
no banker would receive the gold that 
had been at the same time issued. No 
evidence at all appeared to show any de- 
preciation; but all the proofs were on 
the other side. The issue of the silver 
coin had at once made the exchanges un- 
favourable to the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of the silver, and the paper of course 
became of the same value as silver. Upon 
these views it was, that he had drawn up 
the resolutions which he had laid upon 
their lordships’ table. ‘Those resolutions 
declared, that the depreciation of silver 
had occasioned the apparently unfavour- 
able state of the exchanges since its issue, 
and that the exchanges were really fa- 
vourable to us. All that he had said 
proved that the exchanges were, in fact, 
favourable to this country; and would 
any man assert that the Bank might not, 
at this moment, resume cash payments ? 
He would venture to prophecy, that if it 
did, there would not be a demand for a 
single guinea. The noble earl, no doubt, 
had had many conversations with indivi- 
duals who had stated their objections to 
the resumption of cash payments: he 
(lord Lauderdale) had also had his in- 
terviews, and he found that a difference 
of opinion prevailed: he had shown his 
resolutions to some gentlemen, and had 
told them what he now told the House, 
that he thought the resumption of cash 
payments could not be too early; and 
that it was advisable to revert to the 
antient standard of value as soon as pos- 
sible. He had now advanced to the most 
important branch of the subject: the 
discovery which had been made, and 
which the noble earl considered so valu- 
able. That would of course depend upon 
its results. It was introduced as a plan 
by which payments in specie could be 
returned to with greater facility than by 
any other mode. He, on the contrary, 
felt a strong persuasion, that the great 
grievance threatening the country at this 
moment was, lest that plan, coupled with 
the existing Mint regulations, should be 
carried into effect. In the first place, it 
was said, that it would provide the count 

with a cheap circulating medium ; that it 
would prevent great part of the existing 
capital of the kingdom from going abroad, 
for the purpose of purchasing what, in 
fact, was unproductive. He was convinced 
that this opinion proceeded throughout 
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on a mistaken notiom If a cheap circu- 
lating medium were thus obtained, it 
would operate most unfairly against the 
traders and manufacturers of the country; 
the effect of it would be to remove a great 
part of the existing capital of the country 
to France, for the purpose of acquiring 
gold. On the subject of productive 
capital, Dr. Smith’s work contained some 
absurd ideas: holding all circulating 
medium to be unproductive capital, he 
said that if a part of the gold in circula- 
tion were sent out of the country, manu- 
factures and materials of greater use were 
obtained instead. An important distinc- 
tion ought to be drawn between a gold 
capital and a fixed capital. It would be 
highly injurious to export fixed capital 
to the amount of 15,000,000. How was 
gold to be obtained? It could only be 
obtained in one of two ways, according 
even to Mr. Ricardo: either that the 
Bank should purchase the manufactures 
of the country, and undersell at such a 
rate as to force them upon the markets of 
the continent, and from thence draw the 

old into Great Britain; or the Bank, as 
indeed it had done partially in 1816, must 
give a higher price for gold, as 3/. 18s. 
6d.; when, in truth, the value was only 
$l. 15s.; in other words, they must give 
such a price for gold bullion as would 
induce adventurers to bring it to them. 
In one of those two ways, and those only, 
gold could be brought into the country: 
and to accomplish either of them a new 
demand must be created for our manu- 
factures, unless their lordships could 
entertain the notion of Mr. Ricardo, that 
whether there was an extension or dimi- 
nution of the demand, was a matter of 
perfect indifference, because the quantity 
of manufactures must be always the same. 
The proposed plan abstracted from the 
manufacturers a demand to the extent of 
15,000,000/.; and not only that, but it 
deprived the country of 15,000,000/. of 
wealth, which brought back gold coin. 
What, he would ask, must be the situation 
of the empire, should it be involved in 
foreign wars? A foreign war never oc- 
curred without the necessity of sending 
gold out of the country. If there were a 
specie circulation of 30,000,0002., it could 
be more easily spared than if so small a 
supply as 4,000,000/. only were in the 
Mint. He granted willingly that the 
country was rich enough, but it was by the 
labour of its own hands that it must ac- 
quire the means of getting gold: even if 
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a gold mine were discovered in the coun- 
try, it could not be raised without manual 
exertion: it could not be obtained from 
foreign countries without sending abroad 
some of our labour as an equivalent; and 
his object was not to deprive the nation 
of that quantity of wealth and exertion. 
If this principle were good for nothing ; 
if it were fit that the legislature should 
interpose to prevent the purchase of gold, 
he wished to know why the noble earl did 
not go farther—why was not a sumptuary 
law passed to prevent the purchase of 
plate, or the conversion of productive into 
unproductive capital? He did not know 
how to make any distinction, or why the 
noble earl should stop where he had done. 
Of this he was well satisfied—that there 
was but one safe plan to be pursued, and 
that was, to allow things to take their own 
course ; for this reason a sumptuary law 
had always been deemed impolitic ; men 
must be left to act according to their for- 
tunes, although it might partially discou- 
rage the manufactures. He contended, 
however, that the plan proposed equally 
discouraged them, while the circulation 
formerly possessed operated in the con- 
trary direction: if the gold had not dis- 
appeared, some of our manufactures 
would have found their way upon the 
continent. But he was anxious to exa- 
mine whether the plan were in itself prac- 
ticable. It was an experiment quite of a 
novel nature, and it was impossible to 
suppose that it would not be attended 
with singular effects. Gold and silver 
used as metallic money, had a double use: 
whichever was adopted as the standard of 
value, performed a double duty. First, 
it was the measure of value regulating 
the price of all commodities; and secondly, 
it performed a very important duty as an 
for ordinary payment. Now, 
what would be the consequences of this 
measure? It was well known from the 
examinations before their lordships com- 
mittee, that at a former period, when gold 
rose in value, the directors of the Bank 
diminished their circulation: the result 
was, that gold was brought into the 
country, which filled up the gap to the 
exact extent which the real demands of 
the community required. If, however, 
under the new system, gold came into 
the country in bars, and the issues of the 
Bank were diminished, it could not have 
the same effect of correcting the evil as 
when gold circulated in the shape of coin. 
This was an inevitable disadvantage 
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attending the plan. How would the noble 
earl, or any body else, like to carry about 
them 30 ounces of gold? What would 
the dashing tightly-clothed gentlemen 
about town say to it, especially those 
who had no pockets? In fact, the plan 
deprived gold of one necessary duty which 
as coin it performed. But could the 
plan ever be brought to bear? and what 
steps, coupled with the present Mint re- 
gulations, must be taken to bring gold 
into the country, and to put it into 
any useful shape? He was willing to 
allow that this might be attained, pro- 
vided two or three things could be accom- 
plished—first, if the government could get 
the quantity that was needed ; and next if 
they could limit the silver currency to the 
amount they wished. It would be said, 
that the act permitted the seizure of coin- 
age under certain circumstances; but it 
was unfortunately so worded, that silver 
to any amount could be brought into the 
country. Supposing this difficulty over- 
come, and the foreign importer and the 


- home manufacturer were prevented from 


interfering, could the government limit 
the amount of bank-notes? The price 
of gold which was 4/. 5s. per oz., must be 
reduced to 3/. 17s. 103d. When, how- 
ever, gold had been reduced to that price, 
a difficulty would occur if it did not come 
into circulation, or fill up the place of the 
bank-notes withdrawn. Under the old 
system, things would fall into their natu- 
ral order; but under that proposed, the 
bars might remain in the Bank so long, 
that there would be no equivalent for the 
pore withdrawn, and the only thing the 

ank would then have to do, would be to 
issue paper again, to give the public the 
convenience of a circulating medium. 
Now, what was the great objection to a 
paper system? Neither more nor less 
than this—that it placed it beyond the 
wit of man to say, what amount would be 
required for circulation in the year, or 
even from day to day. Yet the Bank di- 
rectors on the one hand, and the govern- 
ment on the other, were to make an at- 
tempt which was impracticable, and which 
the noble earl would soon be compelled 
to acknowledge was impracticable. The 
noble earl had said, that he built his hopes 
on the power of government to limit the 
silver coinage—upon its power to make a 
scarcity ; but how was any man to esti- 
mate the degree of scarcity ?—how could 
he ascertain the quantity? The noble 
earl knew, that there had been applica- 
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tions from all quarters for silver coinage 
—that the Mint was delivering at the rate 
of 35,000/. a-week at the present moment. 
Where, then, was the criterion, and how 
was the scarcity to be ascertained? The 
plan might be brought to succeed, but 
only by making a scarcity of paper greater 
than would be necessary if payments were 
to be resumed in gold coin, and by mak- 
ing a scarcity of silver coin. These diffi- 
culties induced the petitioners, whose re- 
monstrance he had laid before the House, 
to contemplate the subject with great 
dread: for if he understood the plan at 
all, it was absolutely necessary, for the 
purpose of obtaining foreign gold, that 
not only the issue of paper should be 
greatly reduced, but the silver coinage 
must also be lessened to a degree of great 
inconvenience. No man could hesitate 
one moment upon that sound principle of 
currency, that men should be left as much 
as possible to themselves: they ought to 
be allowed to acquire for themselves what 
was necessary for their own purposes. If 
the metals were properly stamped and 
weighed, with the observation of the prin- 
ciple above stated, it was impossible that 
the currency could be deranged. With 
regard to the copper coinage, to which 
the noble earl had adverted, he (the earl 
of Lauderdale) had never been more sur- 
prised than when he heard it asserted that 
the copper money of the country had 
been coined at a seignorage of 72 per 
cent. He referred to the opinion of the 
late lord Liverpool upon this subject, and 
to the contract made with Mr. Bolton for 
the copper coinage: and contended, that 
in truth copper money had been thrown 
upon the public to the extent of 1850 tons, 
without any seignorage at all ; and this the 
noble lord knew to be the last copper cur- 
rency brought into circulation in this 
country; the returns which had been 
laid upon the table that veryjday showed, 
that not one halfpenny had been coined 
since, excepting what was executed by 
Mr. Bolton without any seignorage. The 
noble earl had said a great deal on the 
analogy between a silver and a copper 
currency : but he (the earl of Lauderdale) 
could not discover the resemblance. Was 
there in truth any similarity? Copper 
coin had been stated to be legal tender to 
the extent of one shilling; but as far as 
his lordship knew any thing of the law, 
this was not the fact: he had no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that it was an error in 
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had indeed been made legal tender to the 
amount of 1s. but halfpence were only le- 
gal tender to the amount of sixpence. In 
fact, an instance had come within his own 
knowledge, where a person had refused, 
and was supported in that refusal, to ac- 
cept copper as payment for a debt of 1s. 
He should be glad, then, to know how the 
noble earl would execute what he pro- 
osed. He wished the noble earl not to 
imagine that he (the earl of Lauderdale) 
did not consider a copper coinage a great 
grievance: if evidence were wanting, he 
could have proved before the committee, 
by bankers and others, that the copper 
coinage in some parts of the country had 
been so abundant, and particularly at 
Wolverhampton, that the shopkeepers and 
other tradesmen did not know what to do 
with it. He had heard, indeed, of a 
* trader at Wolverhampton, who was ready 
to give copper for any bill at a certain 
date without requiring any interest. Per- 
sons in the country were not, however, 
those only who had suffered by the accu- 
mulation of copper coin, as the brewers 
and others in town could testify. Several 
brewers had rooms filled with copper 
money. These were hardships upon the 
public ; but how, he wished to be inform- 
ed, could a copper currency effect the 
banishment of gold, in the same way that 
silver might accomplish it? At least, if 
it did, it could only be by a process both 
operose and complicated. A person hav- 
ing copper, but requiring gold, must first 
procure sixpences, and having procured 
40 sixpences must purchase a note, and 
having thus obtained a certain quantity of 
notes, might purchase gold. It was un- 
deniable that 6,000,000/. of our gold had 
very recently been exported to France; 
and the minister of finance at Paris had 
admitted that French gold had been issued 
to about that amount, coined from Eng- 
lish sovereigns. Upon this subject, as he 
had already said so much that it might be 
considered dry and uninteresting, he would 
refer the House to a curious proclamation, 
which would afford some entertainment. 
When James Ist came out of Scotland to 
take possession of the crown of England, 
he issued a proclamation, giving currenc 
in England to the coin of Scotland. This 
coin being of less intrinsic value than the 
coin of England, soon drove it out of the 
market, and rendered it necessary shortly 
afterwards to issue a new coinage, in or- 
der to equalise the value of the coinage 
of the two countries. Under similar cir- 
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cumstances, the same result would per- 
petually recur. He maintained, that an 
alteration in the mint regulations was a 
preliminary step absolutely requisite to be 
taken before the Bank could resume pay- 
ments in cash ; and recommended it as an 
experiment well worthy the consideration 
of that House and of the whole country. 
Indeed, he entertained but little doubt, 
that, if it were tried, it would be attended 
with the greatest ultimate success. It 
was his decided opinion, formed upon the 

roofs which he had submitted to the 

ouse, that the proposed resolutions were 
sporting with the commercial greatness 
and prosperity of the country. He 
therefore moved, that after the word 
“‘ that”’ in the original resolutions, the re- 
solutions, which he had previously laid 
upon the table, should be inserted in their 
stead. 

Lord King said, that after the very 
able exposition which they had heard from 
the noble earl, it was hardly necessary to 
say any thing in favour of the original re- 
solutions, of which he heartily approved. 
When he heard, from a certain class of 
persons, who had petitioned their lord- 
ships, those resolutions objected to, as 
tending to a forced and precipitate reduc- 
tion of the circulating medium, he could 
not help considering their objections as 
proceeding from a wish to prolong, to 
the utmost time in their power, the dura- 
tion of the restriction; for, if the country 
was ever to return to payments in specie, 
he would defy any man to devise a plan 
more easy, more moderate, or less tend- 
ing to produce distress, than that con- 
tained in the resolutions before the House. 


The restriction had certainly enabled the 
Bank to accommodate some classes of the 
mercantile world; and by producing, 
through the means of the increase of the 
quantity of the currency, a rise of prices, 
had changed the distribution of wealth 


and the employment of capital. By put- 
ting an end to the restriction, an alteration 
in the employment of capital, and the 
distribution of wealth must be produced 
in an opposite direction to that which the 
depreciation of the currency had produced. 
That this should take place as “come 
as possible, was certainly desirable, thoug 

some distress must at all events be pro- 
duced. When we talked of putting an 
end to facilities which the restriction 
afforded, it was to be remembered that 
those were facilities’ afforded to some 


classes. at the expense of others. They 
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were afforded to the merchants who were 
able to procure discounts at the Bank, 
at the expense of those who could not 
obtain them, and at the expense of all 
fixed annuitants, and all creditors on 
money contracts, by the depreciation of 
the currency consequent on the increased 
issues. This process was no addition to, 
but a diversion of, the wealth of the coun- 
try; it was robbing one ciass to afford 
undue advantage to another. The wealth 
was taken in part, it was true, from those 
who did not actively employ it, and given 
to those who did; but whatever increase 
to the general riches was thus effected, 
was at the expence of injustice to those 
classes whom it was the duty of the legis- 
lature to protect. Those accommoda- 
tions too, at this moment, tended to ag- 
gravate an evil under which the commer- 
cial world were labouring—the system of 
over-trading, of increasing shipments to 
an extravagant amount in one year, while 
in the next a proportionate diminution of 
demand below the average, and a propor- 
tionate languor ensued.—Under those 
circumstances, the committee had in- 
= what was the course to be pursued. 

n the one hand, if the attempt had been 
made to cause a speedy resumption of 
aan in specie, much misery must 
ave ensued. On the other hand, if they 
had only done what had been so often 
done before, if they had only fixed a 
period at which the Bank should resume 
payments, without taking measures to 
compel it to make preparations for doing 
80, those persons must have been exceed- 
ingly credulous indeed, who, after the re- 
peated failures of former acts, could have 
expected any thing but failure again. 
The Bank had never made the proper 
preparations at the proper time; they had 
never so reduced their issues as to bring 
down gold to the mint price. They 
would have followed the same course; 
~ would have again come to parliament 
with a special case, and again obtained 
a farther time, as they had before. The 
committee had, on consideration of their 
circumstances, decided on such a plan as 
on the one hand extended the period at 
which the resumption of cash payments 
was to take place, so far as to diminish 
the chances of distress; and on the other 
hand, afforded some security that the 
Bank should take the proper means of pre- 
paration. The noble earl had truly said 
that by fixing the time when the Bank 


to give bullion at a cer- 
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tain price in exchange for its notes, the 
evil was thence arrested. Then for the 
first time the Bank would be obliged to 
take a metallic standard; then for the first 
time would the public have a security be- 
ond the discretion of the Bank directors. 
he numerical amount of Bank notes 
could be no guidance for the amount of 
issues. The only rule which could be 
given for their regulation was to keep 
gold at the mint price. This was the 
only check on the vicious practice which 
22 years usage had accustomed some to 
consider as the natural state of the cur- 
rency of the country. The noble earl 
who had just sat down had taken a view 
of the subject peculiar to himself, and 
had contended that no depreciation existed 
in the currency, but that the price of 
gold and the state of the exchanges, were 
to be attributed entirely to the mint regu- 
lations. It appeared to him (lord K.) 
that those regulations had not that effect. 
If the two metals were allowed to circulate 
in the country, one of these two arrange- 
ments was of necessity to be adopted. 
Silver should be made the standard, and 
gold should pass at an agio; or while gold 
remained the standard, such a seignorage 
should be taken on the silver coin (which 
circulated for convenience sake) as would 
secure it against destruction on the acci- 
dental variations of the relative value of 
the two metals. The deduction of 6} per 
cent asa seignorage on the silver coin 
seemed to him a judicious measure to pre- 
vent the trouble of an agio. But because 
the silver coin on which a seignorage was 
taken, and which was not the standard, 
remained in circulation, no inference was 
to be formed that the currency was not 
depreciated. If, indeed, paper had been 
issued to such an amount as to depreciate 
the currency more than 6} per cent the 
silver coin also would be driven out of 
circulation. But the Bank, aware that 
the country would not have tolerated the 
destruction of a coinage which had cost 
half a million, had cautiously kept its 
issues within bounds, no doubt witb that 
object in view. A question of his to one 
of the witnesses had produced an answer 
which confirmed this idea. He regretted, 
as this had been the effect of the silver — 
coinage, that it had not been issued half 
a dozen years before the peace, as the 
means resorted to by the Bank to prevent 
it from being melted, would have pre- 
vented the depreciation of the currency 
to the amount of 25 per cent and all the 
(2 T) 
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consequent misery. Thenoble earl whohad 
just sat down, had shownthat aconsiderable 
importation of silver had taken place, which, 
according tothe noble earl, was not possible 
when the exchanges were really against us. 


But it was manifest that the noble earl's . 


inference was not correct. In the time 
of Buonaparté gold was imported at a 
time when the whole currency was con- 
fessedly depreciated ; it was imported be- 
cause there was a demand for it to be re- 
exported to France to pay for corn when 
that country would net receive our manu- 
factures. The noble baron concluded by 
giving a cordial support td the resolutions. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was surprised 
that his noble friend should express an 
opinion, that the parties whose petition he 
(the earl of Lauderdale) had presented, 
were desirous of perpetuating the paper 
currency. If his noble friend had read 
the words of the petition, he would have 
seen that. they merely stated, that the 
measure in the contemplation of the secret 
committee would tend to a forced re- 
sumption of cash payments, which would 
injure alike the manufacture, agriculture, 
and commerce of the country. He 
himself had had a conversation with the 
committee which drew the petition up, 
and from that conversation he was inclined 
to think, that they had come honestly 
forward, without any idea of perpetuating 
the paper currency. The petition was 
signed by some of the most. respectable 
citizens of London, and would have been 
much more numerously signed, had not 
several individuals refused their signatures 
from a motive of self interest and fear, not 
at ajl unnatural to men in their situation. 
They were afraid that they should be 
considered dependent on the Bank, and 
such an idea would be very detrimental to 
their credit as merchants. He did not 
wish to state any thing to their lordships 
as proof which had not been proved; but 
he must say, in contradiction to the as- 
sertion of his noble friend, who had de- 
clared that the Bank directors had con- 
tracted their issues to prevent the melting 
down of the silver coinage, that he had 
asked Mr. Barfng a question upon that 
point, who had answered, that as he was 
not a director, he could not tell, but 
he thought that it might be. so. In 
consequence of this reply, he had asked 
some of the directors, whether they had 
ever limited their issues for the purpose 
which he had just specified, and their reply 
upon their oaths was, that they never had. 
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Lord Redesdale hoped, that a few 
observations from him on the present 
important question, would not be consi- 
dered as intrusive. He expressed him- 
self totally averse to the prolongation of a 
paper system, not convertible to a metallic 
currency, and was decidedly of opinion, 
that the arrangement pointed out by the 
committee would produce a salutaryetfect, 
if a sufficient quantity of coin was intro- 
duced into the country prior to the 
payment by the Bank. If a sufficient 
circulation was given to the country, this 
measure might lead to cash payments. 
Even although the money received for 
the taxes were sent to the Bank for the 
use of the persons applying for cash, the 
distress in the country would be great. 
The Bank, it seemed to him, had been at 
One time in a situation, which would have 
rendered the resumption of cash payments 
easy, but that opportunity bad not been 
embraced, for since that peried 20 milli- 
ons of the valuable metals had been sent 
out of the country. ‘There had been 
some language made use of relative to the 
Bank directors which they did not de- 
serve, for they had acted honourably,— 
and he entertained no jealousy of their 
conduct, nor had he seen in any part of the 
report, marks of a jealous disposition 
towards them, howmuchsoever the feel- 
ings of other individuals might be irritated 
against them. With respect to the silver 
currency, he had not been able to bring 
his mind to coincide with the arguments 
adduced by the noble earl on that 
subject. The noble earl had_ stated 
that the law had its defects, he was 
aware of these defects and had twenty 
years ago endeavoured in the other 
House of Parliament to introduce an act 
for remedying these grievances. With 
respect to any danger from an importation 
of counterfeit coin from other countries— 
he meant coin of the same metal, but 
lighter in weight—that might easily be 
obviated by assimilating the practice 
which prevailed in weights and measures 
to coin, and making it seizable on the dis- 
covery of its lightness. Altogether to 
prevent counterfeit coin from being sent 
from foreign countries into this was im- 
possible, but the quantity would be much 
reduced by its being rendered liable to 
confiscation. All false coin must either 
be sent from foreign countries, or be is- 
sued from a Mint bere, in either of which 
case, confiseation would tend much t 
prevent its circulation. 
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Lord Grenville said, that the noble earl 
who had opened the debate, had explained 
the plan which he had proposed to their 
lordships in so luminous and argumenta- 
tive a speech, that there was very little 
occasion for him to add a single word 
upon the subject. But having considered 
this restriction as one of the greatest 
calamities under which this suffering 
country had laboured; having frequently 
had occasion to lament and deplore the 
part which he had himself taken, on its 
original proposition, in prolonging it for 
the term of the then existing war; having 
avowed his error in so doing, as became 
an honest mao, at the commencement of 
the last war; and having prophesied bat 
too truly all the distress and misery which 
would befall the nation in consequence of 
it, he could not help expressing his joy 
and satisfaction, that the country was at 
Jast arrived at that period, in which it 
could look forward with certainty to the 
repeal of this injudicious and unfortunate 
measure. He could not remain silent 
when a measure was proposed to theirlord- 
ships, which was almost positively certain 
of success, but must be allowed to add his 
voice, weak and humble as it was, to that 
of those who had spoken so ably and 
eloquently upon it. The noble earl had 
said that the Bank had been of the 
greatest utility to the government during 
the war, and had advanced many large 
sums to carry it on with vigour and energy; 
he did not mean to deny this assertion ; 
bat he could not help observing, that it 
was his opinion that no permanent advan- 
tage had been derived from the connexion 
between the government and the Bank, 
suflicient to compensate the evils to which 
it had given birth. He need not tell their 
lordships his opinion regarding the war 
which we had waged with France—that 
must be sufficiently well known to all of 
them; he need not repeat to them what 
he had often before stated, that he consi- 
dered no sacrifice which could be made, 
too great to bring that war to a successful 
termination; but he must inform them, 
that even with those sentiments, he was 
of opinion that the restriction was an evil 
of such magnitude, that the sooner it was 
abolished, the better it would be for the 
country. He did not believe that any 
men sincerely wishing the welfare of their 
country could at any time resort to such 
& measure, without a sorrowful appre- 
hension of the difficulties and dangers to 
national and individual interests which 
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must result from it, and with out a convic- . 


tion that it was for the moment absolutely 
essential for a particular crisis. Certainly, 
if the question were, whether any extra- 
ordinary exertion might at a particular 
moment avert an impending danger, to 
meet such a momentary crisis it might be 
necessary to resort to a forced circula- 
tion; still such forced circulation should 
not be continued beyond the momentary 
necessity. For he held it to be a maxim, 
that there was no difference in principle 
or effect, between excessive issues forced 
upon the country at par, by legislative en- 
actment, as soon as they became depreci- 
ated ; and the more direct system pursued 
by Austria, Prussia, Russia, and the other 
continental governments, of at once fixing 
an arbitrary value upon the national cur- 
rency. He was inclined to express his 
sentiments on this subject in the strongest 
manner, because, hoping as he now did, that 


an end would at length be put to the re- 


striction, he wished to impress his cquntry 
with that serious view of the question which, 
which after long and anxious and laborious 
deliberation, he was convinced was the 
true and only aspect which could bear the 
test of principle. He was disposed to go 
very far on this point,; he would say, that 
under any circumstances, a restriction on 
cash payments, or in other words, a 
forced, and consequently an excessive 
paper circulation, must be attended with 


greater evil than good; he would refer to 


its natural effects, commercial distress, in- 
crease of prices, increase of taxes ; and he 
would say, that these circumstances must 
so cramp and contract all the natural 
energies of the country, as even in time 
of war to obstruct the necessary efforts, 
and thus produce a mischief far over- 
balancing the advantage accruing from 
the facility of loans. The war terminated 
just before the breaking up of the bubble, 
and it was fortunate, it was providential, 
that it did: for its continuance, jointly 
with the continuance of the restriction, 
would have inflicted such distress on the 
country as it would have been impossible 
to bear. If, when no farther exertion 
was necessary than to wind up the war 
expenses, it had been found to be not only 
imprudent, but impracticable to remove 
the Bank restriction: and when it was 
necessary to have recourse to those me- 
thods of raising money, usual only in war, 
what would have been the case if the 
country had been called upon to make 
fresh and extraordinary efforts for the 
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farther conduct of a war, or rather for ex- 
istence? It would have been this—that the 
country would have had to learn, by its 
absolute destruction, the effects of a 
measure intended to preserve it existence. 
He did not expect to live to see the prac- 
tical results of any of his opinions: but 
he was anxious to be explicit, that future 
statesmen, who might propose a similar 
measure, might at least not be enabled to 
say, that the opinion of such a measure 
having once saved the country was una- 
nimous. So far from wishing to be 
thought a party to such a doctrine, he 
hoped (if indeed any opinion of so humble 
an individual as himself could be expected 
to be remembered, he would not say after 
his death, but even for the few remaining 

ears of his life)—he hoped that it would 

e recorded of him, as his decided convic- 
tion, that in proportion to the danger 
under which the country laboured, he 
would almost say in proportion to the ex- 
tent of that danger, was the impolicy and 
desperate madness of such a measure as 
they were now considering how to rescind. 
Having providentially emerged with suc- 
cess from the war (for Providence would 
not suffer such an example of morals and 
laws as this country afforded to be lost to 
the world), they had now to deliberate 
and decide, whether, in time of peace, they 
would consent to prolong the measure of 
restriction indefinitely, and place its con- 
trol in the hands of those who acted on a 
system by which it was impossible it could 
ever be terminated. It was with great 
surprise and pain that he had heard a 
most intelligent witness (to whom the 
noble earl had referred) declare, that the 
suspension act afforded great facilities to 
industry and commerce, without any 
countervailing evil. There were others 
who maintained that the measure was of 
the greatest service to the commercial 
world, although it might be injurious and 
even ruinous to the other interests of the 
community. With the latter part of this 
opinion he perfectly agreed; from the 
former part he must express his most de- 
cided dissent. The facilities of commerce 
returned on commerce with aggravated 
mischief ; and whatever temporary advan- 
tages might be furnished to individuals, it 
rarely happened that those individuals did 
not ultimately suffer tenfold injury. He 
would refer to the memorable example of 
1816. There was, indeed, nothing new 
in the progress and effects of a depre- 
ciated currency. For a time all seem- 
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ed brisk, and cheering; the vessel rode 
along in full sail, and with favouring 
current, but it never failed to happen 
that the calm sea became troubled, that 
the flattering gale swelled into a storm 
—such a storm as that from which this 
country had with difficulty saved itself, 
and from the effects of which it still suf- 
fered, and would long continue to suffer. 
As an illustration of his argument, he 
woud refer their lordships to the list of 
bankrupts, from the year 1790 to the pre- 
sent time; and their lordships could not 
fail to remark the striking coincidence of 
increased bankruptcies with the system of 
increased facilities. While the Bank was 
lending money with one hand, with the 
other it was shaking the foundations of 
contracts, affecting all prices, and involv- 
ing the country in distréss, and indivi- 
duals in ruin, and in a proportion tenfold 
greater than any advantage that could 
arise from their liberal issues. He could 
willingly dwell on this subject, if he were 
not afraid of detaining their lordships: he 
could show how the miseries of 1816 fol- 
lowed on the issues of the preceding 

ear; he could show how the excessive 
issue of country paper which could not 
maintain itself, like bank paper, by legis- 
lative enactment, led to a tearful depre- 
ciation, and without any fault of indivi- 
duals, by the mere force of the system 
involved the whole kingdom in one ge- 
neral desolation. Not only its trade and 
commerce, but its agriculture, its landed 
interest, even classes the most remote 
from connexion with, or even knowledge 
of the paper system, found themselves 
suddenly consigned to total and inexpli- 
cable ruin. If their lordships could see 
at their bar, nor merely the victims of 
commercial failure, but those numerous 
persons of all ages, sexes, and classes, 
who had unconsciously suffered without 
even understanding how and whence the 
evil fell upon them, such a spectacle 
would fill their lordships with horror, and 
he sincerely believed, that not only no 
voice would be raised for the maintenance 
of such a system in commerce, but not 
even in war. In commerce, as in war, 
there could be but one sure basis of ma- 
nagement, and that was a currency re- 
gulated by a standard of metallic value; 
not that metal was necessary as metal, 
but because it had the indispensable qua- 
lity of value: for without value it was 
impossible to represent value: it was a8 
absurd as it would be to attempt to mea- 
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sure weight by that which had no weight, 
orto measure length by that which had 
no extent. On this ground a metallic 
standard had been adopted in this and in 
all well regulated countries. On its first 
introduction, the fineness of the metal 
being settled, the next thing was to take 
given weights, and those weights ex- 
pressed the denominations of value. The 
original names of the divisions of money, 
in almost all known languages would be 
seen to refer to weight. Thus, the shekel 
among the Hebrews, the talent and mina 
among the Greeks, the pondo, the ses- 
terce, the as, among the Romans, the 
livre among the French, the pound, shil- 
ling, pennyweights, or pence, among 
ourselves, all showed their origin by their 
names. Our pound, under the Saxon 
monarchy was a pound of silver: the 
French livre under Charlemagne was a 
pound of silver; the metallic standard of 
the two kingdoms being the same. The 
value of the pound had not been altered 
in this country since the time of Edward 
6th, but in other countries new value had 
been from time to time affixed to that de- 
nomination. In France especially, what 
was called the pound of silver, was now 
little more than an 80th part of its original 
value. Every such instance of reduction 
was a fraud upon the people; and it was 
remarkable, in looking back to those pe- 
riods, when such deteriorations were 
established, that they were uniformly 
periods of discontent and turbulence. In 
the reign of Edward 6th, an attempt to 
reduce the pound to one-fourth of its va- 
lue, inflicted misery not to be endured. 
There was an apprehension of an insur- 
rection throughout the kingdom, and of 
a total revulsion of the social system; so 
that the advisers of the measure were 
compelled to retrace their steps, and 
bring the currency to that state in which 
it was at present. Yet even then, from 
the sudden change, calamity ensued al- 
most equal to that which was apprehended. 
These were his grounds for asking, whe- 
ther we ought to go on with a system of 
variable value, or adopt some plan in 
order to arrive at the end of a system, 
which while it continued no one could say 
he did not hold his property, not indeed 
at the mercy of a despotic government, 
» at the mercy of a bady of indi- 
uals who, constituted for other pur- 
poses, took upon themselves forsooth the 
of the interests of the 
Country! He wanted no such guardian- 
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ship. He wanted a currency established 
on public faith—on public laws; and 
for this he should look to the wisdom of 
parliament. If there were no other ob- 
jection to the paper system, he would 
object to it on account of the self-assump-> 
tion in this body of men of the right of 
calling themselves guardians of interests, 
which they would pretend parliament was 
unable to maintain. The question now was, 
would parliament perform its own duty; or 
leave interests so important at the absolute 
disposal of men, who, however respect- 
able individually, yet as a body not only 
were not invested with the trust they 
assume‘t, but held a trust in its nature 
totally incompatible with it? His noble 
friend near him had asserted his opinion 
of the necessity of a return to a standard 
of value; and certainly that opinion was 
not uncalled for on presenting such a pe- 
tition as his noble friend had that night 
presented ; for when all classes acknow- 
ledged that something at least ought to 
be done towards a return to such a 
standard; when none ventured to deny 
that at some period cash payments should 
be resumed, it behoved those who came 
forward with such unqualified abuse of 
the proposed plan, to propose themselves 
some plan, or to suggest, at least, the 
propriety of one. The depreciation of 
aed had been nearly one-third, and the 
oss to all classes of the community who 
held it to that amount. Whether or not 
that depreciation arose from excessive 
issues, it was impossible, nay, there was 
no disposition now, in J class, to deny, 
that paper had been depreciated more 
than 30 percent. Against the recurrence 
of such an evil there was at present no 
security whatever. Parliament had, by 
repeated acts, first fixed the termination 

the system, then prorogoed it, then 
prorogued it again. Could any man hope 
that what had not been hitherto done, 
would now be done decidedly and beyond 
all doubt ? He meant to cast no reflexion 
on the Bank, but he could only judge 
how they would execute their trust, by 
the way in which ag had executed it in 
time past. If their lordships looked at 
the conduct of the Bank on preceding 
occasions, there was no expectation to be 
entertained of a greater probability of the 
Bank’s resuming cash payments at the 
end of the next two years, than at the 
term now specified by the act of parlia- 
ment. The exchanges at one period had 
righted themselves, and the resumption 
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might have taken glace without injury. 
At that time, the only useful step that the 
Bank should have taken they did not 
take. In 1817 the price of gold and 
paper were at par; what did the Bank do? 
They increased their issues, and at the 
same time issued gold. When gold and | 
paper were thus at the same moment 

poured into the market, there could be | 
no difficulty in accounting for the rise of | 
gold. He did not dispute the sincerity of 
their intentions, but certainly it was most 
unfortunate that it did not occur to them, 
that the issue of gold, without a cor- 
responding deduction of paper, must raise 
the price of the former article. Even 
now they did not seem to admit the prin- 
ciple of the bullion report, so wisely and 
irrefragably established by that great man, 
the late Mr. Horner—a report, which 
could not be read without instruction and 
admiration, for the depth and soundness 
of its doctrines, and bitter regret for the 
premature loss of a statesman who was so 
calculated to serve and adorn his country 
—a loss which was never more severely 
felt than at the present moment. If the 
Bank now allowed the truth of that re- 
port, there might be some hope that they 
would prepare for the resumption of cash 
payments, by regulating their issues of 
paper in conformity with the issues of 
gold. But as they did nut acknowledge 
that principle, whatever might be their 
talents and integrity, they were the last 
individuals to whom a discretion should 
be allowed unaccompanied by such provi- 
sions as should secure the object at last, 


which all wished to be accomplished. As 
to calculations which had been made 
respecting the quantity of a circulating 
medium, he thought they were little to be 
depended on. He did not think that it. 
depended on capital, commerce, or ma- 
nufactures. If he could form any judg- 
ment, he would say that the same quan- | 
tity of circulation might, by an increased | 
rapidity, perform twice its ordinary ope- | 
ration. He saw no reason for suppos- 
ing that even the payment at present of 
the Bank-note at par would produce any 
serious evil. The utmost loss would be 
three per cent. This he did not conceive 
a serious objection: for at a time when it 
would have been thought sacrilege that 
the Bank should ever suspend its pay- 
ments, there were frequent fluctuations 
in value to the amount of 5 per cent 
without any serious evil. Why, then, 
was this loss of 3 per cent objected as an 
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insuperable difficulty ? His opinion, in- 
deed, had been, that cash payments might 
have been safely resumed at the end of 
this year. It would neither be just to 
the plan itself nor to the country, nor 
would it accelerate sufficiently the dis- 
charge of that most important duty which 
was now imposed upon their lordships, of 
removing the present pressure, if the 
plan were not carefully studied and well. 
understood. But at the same time he 
must say, that the noble earl had stated 
grounds upon which he could not go along 
with him. The noble earl’s description. 
of the difficulties which they would have 
to surmount, before the Bank could re- 
sume cash payments, was most ridicu- 
lously exaggerated, What would they. 
say at law of those, who, being required 
to resume their payments in cash, should 
increase instead of reducing their issues 
in paper? But it was time that this con- 
nexion between the government of the 
country and the Bank of England should 
be dissolved. It was a duty, of all others, 
the most imperative upon their Jordships. 
As the matter stood now, the fact was 
this—that the Bank had not acceded to 
the propositions of government. They 
had not pursued the course which was 
expressly intimated to them. To this 
there was always a ready answer—“ the 
necessities of government.” If, on the 
other hand, it was asked, what should 


be done in regard to the Bank's resuming. 


cash payments, they were immediately 
to ‘remember the state of 
affairs between the government and the 
Bank.” Government, and parliament it- 
self, were thus placed in the hard condi- 
tion of a debtor, who could not assert 
his own dignity, nor vindicate his own 
rights. Now, he said that their lordships 


| must destroy this state of things, if they 


meant to restore order to their finances, 
and security to the government. It was 
incompatible with all the principles upon 
which the Bank was first constituted. It 
was not merely incompatible, it was in 
direct contradiction to them. It was in 
contradiction to all precedent ; for the his- 
tory of all the banks in Europe would prove 
that those which had fallen, all fell from 
the same cause, from the same fatal cir- 
cumstance—dependence upon the go- 
vernment. If their lordships meant to 
have what they once possessed, an accre- 
dited Bank in this country, they must have 
one established upon the only principle 


upon which it could exist—a total inde- 
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pendence of the government. It was, 
therefore, upon that ground, much more 
than from any private wish of his, that he 
now earnestly pressed the repayment of 
the advances, as absolutely necessary be- 
fore the Bank could resume cash pay- 
ments. It was therefore, also, that he 
most heartily concurred in the measure, 
as the first step, advancing, he really 
hoped, to the ultimate result of dissolving 


‘tthe ominous and dangerous confederacy 


between the government and the Bank. 
It was tru¢, indeed, that they might throw 
difficulties in the way of the resumption 


of cash payments, by the exertions neces- 


sary to be made for the repayment of 
those very advances. Some provision, 
therefore, of gradual operation seemed 
indispensable ; and he knew of no other 
mode that could be adopted, except the 
present—the one before them; unless it 
was possible to restrict, by numerical 
amount, or with reference to the price of 
gold, the issues of notes by the Bank. 
Their lordsbips must be satisfied, by the 
paper which had been read to them that 
night, that the numerical amount of such 
notes was no true nor certain criterion by 
which those issues could be regulated. 
Here remained then nothing but to revert 
to the true principles by which alone go- 
vernment could restore the finances, and 
by which they must regulate the ap- 
proaching progress of the Bank towards 
the resumption of cash payments. They 
must revert to the legitimate standard 
of this country, in respect to its currency. 
It was not the value of that currency, but 
the value of the metal by which it was 
regulated, as paper was regulated by the 
price of bullion. In the bullion report, 
which hereafter, he did not doubt, would 
form a standard. constant and unerring, 
in the political economy of this country, 
and of the great merit of which he was 
by no means aware till lately, from having 
had constant occasion to refer to it, their 
lordships would find this subject clearly 
treated and defined. ‘They would find 
that the object of that report was, to re- 
store the currency to its real and legal 
standard—yold bullion. He dwelt upon 
these two words, because one of the ob- 
Jections taken to the plan was, that it was 
a departure from the ancient system of 
the country ; because it had been termed 
a fanciful scheme; and had been consi- 
dered as a departure from true and re- 
ceived principles. He repeated, on the 
authority of those who had most scienti- 
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fically considered the subject, on the au- 
thority of that admirable report, that gold 
bullion was the true legal and ancient 
standard of the value of the currency in 
this country. It was therefore to that 
only that they must refer their currency. 
There was no objection to it throughout 
the country, and all principle was favour- 
able toit. But if any man had determined 
to give his judgment upon the subject, 
without having read the reports relating 
to it, at least let him inquire whether there 
ever existed any other standard. This 
had been called a novel experiment. 
What! Was that a novel experiment 
which had been always adopted in esta- 
blishments of this description ? What had 
preserved those establishments, in the 
midst even of the melancholy desolation 
occasioned by protracted wars ?—a deso- 
lation which, among its numerous attend- 
ing calamities, had involved the Bank of 
England in the disgrace of paying in a 
depreciated currency, and the government 
in the disgrace of recognizing it. It was 
a plan recommended by men of science, 
by men who had made these matters the 
cbject of great study and deep research. 
If the objection to it proceeded from such 
men, he for one should receive it with all 
the deference which it gratified him on 
every occasion to pay to talent and to 
learning. His own experience at least 
enabled him to say, that greater lights on 
this important subject had not been de- 
rived from those who had practised, than 
from those who had written upon it; but 
the present plan was recommended by men 
who, to profound and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the theory of the subject, united 
the most extensive practical experience. 
Aboveall, it came recommended bya name 
which of all others in Europe would be 
most likely to recommend any question of 
politicaleconomy. Men, indeed, without 
science, experience, or information in the 
details of this extensive matter, and only 
such, considered and treated this plan as 
whimsical and impracticable. But let it 
be remembered who those were who sup- 


ported it, men of unexceptionable cha-. 


racter for knowledge, practice, and saga- 
city. He saw no objection to it whatever, 
and with him its greatest recommendation 
was this—that although it did inevitably 
prolong, much longer, indeed, than he 


wished, the period at which the mischief: 


he se much deprecated should terminate, 
yet, at its very outset, it recognized and 
recommended the sacred standard of me- 
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tallic value, which unfortunately had been 
almost lost sight of, which for the last 20 
years we had nearly given up altogether, 
and which could alone restore its native 
vigour to our finance. Their lordships 
would thus have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that the very first step which they 
made was on the right principle, and in 
the right way. He was sorry to have 
consumed so much of their lordships’ time ; 
but the deep interest which he tuvok in 
this momentous subject, would not permit 
him to leave the discussion without 
strongly urging the incalculable advan- 
tages of the proposed measure. It was 
not his wish, or his design, in any thing 
that he had now said, to reflect on indivi- 
duals, or on the conduct of the Bank of 
England. That it had not been regulated 
by sound policy or wisdom could not be 
matter of dispute. Confident as he felt 
that they might have more rapidly re- 
sumed cash payments, yet under existing 
circumstances it was hizhly probable, that 
— thought the doing so might have 
shaken credit, and engendered alarm. It 
was upon his persuasion, that the reverse 
would be the result of the plan under their 
lordships’ consideration, that he most 
heartily declared he gave it his entire, un- 
limited, and unqualified approbation. 
The Marquis of Lansduwne felt it to be 
of importance that this plan should be 
forth with all the authority by which 
it could be given to the public, because he 
was convinced it would prove a safe and 
direct means of returning to cash pay- 
ments. Before he proceeded, however, to 
state his reasons in support of the plan, 
he felt it necessary to advert to the ob- 
jections of his noble friend near him; for, 
were the opinion of his noble friend well 
founded, all the expectations promised 
from the plan must be hollow. Unless 
the principles which his noble friend con- 
tended fur, with respect to the coinage, 
were proved to be incorrect, the proposed 
plan must be nugatory. His noble friend’s 
objection resolved itself into this question 
—whether it was better to have only one 
standard of money or two? The principle 
on which the cuinage of the country at 
present stood, was that of one standard, 
which was gold. Silver might conse- 
quently go out or return, without in any 
degree alfecting the exchanges. The mere 
circumstance of silver being a legal tender 
to the amount of 40s. did not affect that 
result; for no foreign or home merchant, 
in any money-transaction, would take into 
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consideration that small portion of silver 
into which he did not expect to convert 
his bill of exchange, and in fact could not 
expect to convert it. But he had to con- 
tend with his noble friend on various 
grounds, and under various shapes ; for 
Mr. Mathews, in his “ at home,” did not 
assume more characters, or support them 
more successfully. In his character of 
“© an old merchant,” his noble friend com- 
plained that those who opposed his doc- 
trine took two different grounds—the 
limitation of the sum, and the legal tender ; 
but the fact was, that both those circum- 
stances operated to prevent any evil. 
Nothing could be more dangerous, the 
continuance of nothing ought more 
strongly to be deprecated, than that of 
the state of things which had for some 
time existed in this country, wherein, as 
it had been truly stated, no man could call 
his property his own, and which took 
from the Crown one of its noblest pre- 
rogatives, one which had always been ac- 
counted inter magna corone regalia, and 
transferred it to a company of merchants. 
—With regard to the plan itself, it had 
been opposed by some who thought that 
the paper circulation had been of the 
greatest advantage to the country. Were 
this true, their lordships would be relieved 
from all difficulty on this subject. But 
there were two very different paper sys- 
tems—one in which notes were convertible 
into casb ; and another in which they were 
not convertible. The former was fraught 
with the greatest evils, as it was the means 
of diverting capital from productive to 
unproductive Jubour. But it was not 
merely commercial operations which this 
system had injured. It had led to serious 
inconveniences in the measures of govern- 
ment and the legislature. He had hoped 
that a proposition would have been brought 
forward for putting an end to the purchase 
of exchequer bills by the Bank ; but he 
understood that a measure having that 
object was expected to come from the 
other House. ‘This practice of making 
advances by the Bank to the government, 
made in fact no difference between their 
notes and paper issued on account of the 
state, except that the corporation had the 
benefit of the transaction instead of the 
public. Adverting to a bill introduced 
about two years ago, for enabling persons 
to transfer stock to Ireland, he observed, 
that had he then been aware of its cha- 
racter, he should have felt it his duty to 
oppose it. Stock, no doubt, was an article 
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which we were very well able to export ; | very effectively, against clandestine mar- 
but the bill had the effect of reducing | riages, by publication of bans; which 
considerably the value of all stock in Ire- | publication, under the existing laws, it 
land, for it increased the debt, without at | was almost morally impossible could ever 
the same time creating a sinking fund to | reach the ears of those whom the law in- 
counteract it, and it also altered the rate | tended it should reach. 
of exchange between England and Ire- | The bill was then read a third time ; 
Jand within a few weeks, to the amount of | after which, 
six and a half per cent. He now noticed | Colonel Wood proposed, that the bill 
this as an apposite illustration of the evils | should have an ex post facto operation, in 
that resulted from the present system, for | cases where marriages had been contract- 
had the country had the advantage of a | ed under the ages of twenty-one, and 
metallic currency, no such transfers of , where they had no issue. 
property would have taken place. Hej} Dr. Phillimore opposed the clause, on 
trusted it was the unanimous wish of their | the ground that the House could not pass 
lordships to remedy the system. He | such a clause on any principle of justice.— 
gave his warmest support to the plan, as The clause was rejected. 
it was calculated to bring about cash Mr. C. Tennyson was anxious to intro- 
payments without any violent change. In | duce a clause to prevent a marriage be- 
voting for the resolutions, he, however, | tween a minor and an adult, from being in 
wished to be understood as not binding | any case liable to be annulled at the suit 
himself to the principle contained in them, | of the adult. It was a most disgusting 
as a permanent system; that would be a | and revolting fact, that ina great majority 
subject for future consideration in parlia- | of cases, the proceedings were instituted 
ment. He had, however, every hope of , by the husband, who had attained twenty- 
its success, in producing the restoration | one at the period of the marriage; and, 
of the ancient metallic standard of the | as the bill stood, the power would still 
country. remain to him, until the expiration of six 
The resolutions proposed by the earl | months after his wife’s attainment of the 
of Lauderdale were then {negatived with- | age of legal majority. Every principle 
out a division: after which, the original , which induced the House to approve of 


resolutions were put and agreed to. the bill as it stood, would justify its going 
the length he suggested; for nothing 

ee ee could be more repugnant to reason, de- 

BOUS = OF COMMONS. cency, and justice, than the practice he 
Friday, May 21. wished to prohibit; unless indeed it were 


MARRIAGE Act AMENDMENT BILt.] | the circumstance, that in a civilized age 
Dr. Phillimore having moved the third and country, the law should so long have 
reading of this bill, continued to permit, and thus to sanction 

Mr. Denman wished to offer to the hon. | it,—a permission and sanction in no re- 
and learned gentleman a suggestion that _ spect necessary for securing the genuine 
did not proceed from himself alone, but object of the marriage act, which was 
which was the general opinion of a num- | designed mainly for the protection of 
ber of hon. and learned friends of his, | minors. That act could not have been 
who all agreed with him in approving of | intended to furnish, as it did, the means 
the principle of this bill, but who strongly | of accomplishing the ruin of an innocent 
objected to one part of it. That sugges- | and virtuous female, who perhaps, after 
tion was, as to the expediency of omitting | resisting all the arts of seduction, relied 
the second clause, which dispensed with | with the unsuspicious ignorance of youth 
the necessity of parties giving their resi- | on the validity of a marriage offered to 
dences. her by a person of full age, while that 

Mr. Wynn thought that the suggestion | person having gained the ends of his 
of the hon. and learned member would | passion, more effectually than by means 
come more properly after the third read- | which would have incurred the severest 
ing. The great merit of the present bill inflictions of the law, was enabled with 
was, that it reduced the law of marriage impunity to reap a double advantage from 
to a certain system, because it did away | the perjury by which he had obtained the 
with those vague and indeterminate pro- | solemnization of the marriage rites. The 
visions of former acts, which were so ' alteration he suggested would also render 


strongly oo It was aimed also, | the bill more conformable to the law on 
(VOL. XL. ) (2 U) 
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the subject of marriage in other respects ; 
for a mutual contract or promise of mar- 
riage between an adult and a minor, was 
so far binding on the adult as to subject 
him to an action for damages, though the 
minor remained free from such liability. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the 
minor would still remain at liberty until a 
sufficient period had elapsed after the age 
of legal discretion, but that the adult 
should-also remain so, the shadow of a 
reason did not occur to his imagination. 

Dr. Phillimore said, he felt the force and 
justice of the observations which had fallen 
fromthe hon. gentleman, but yet trusted he 
would not press the amendment he had 
proposed. A great amelioration, he ad- 
mitted, it would be; but as the mischief 
eomplained of, arose out of the law as it 
had long stood, and a great deal had al- 
ready been done by the bill, which, even 
as now framed, had not passed through 
the. House without much objection; he 
thought any material extension of its 
principle might still further endanger it in 
another place. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. gentleman who suggested 
this amendment, in thinking that the law 
which gave such an undue advantage to 
persons of full age, was in a most objec- 
tionable state. The bill, however, as it 
stood, would tend much to diminish the 
grievances resulting from the marriage 
act, and he thought it better therefore 
not to increase the risk which it might 
yet have to encounter before it finally 
passed the legislature. On this ground 
he hoped the hon. member would with- 
draw his proposition. 

Mr. C. Tennyson said, he so entirely 
approved of the bill as far as it went, that 


though he thought the time which the law 


had existed formed uo apology for it, and 
though he could not surmise a reason 
why, in another place, the clause he pro- 
posed could appear to render the bill 
more objectionable, he should be happy 
to defer to the judgment of the hon. mem- 
bers who wished him to withdraw it. 

The amendment was withdrawn ac- 
cordingly. 

On the motion that the bill do pass— 

Sir C. Robinson said, he could not Iet 
the motion be carried without entering 
his protest against its precipitate intro- 
duction, and the principle it proposed to 
substitute instead of a better one. He 
thought the means it afforded of institut- 
ing and carrying on suits to avoid impro- 
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per marriage contracts were entirely teo 
limited. 
The bill was then passed. 


CHARITABLE Founpations.]. Lord 
Castlereagh rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the act of last session for appointing a 
commission to inquire into the abuses in 
Charity Schools. It had been his inten- 
tion to open the object of the bill to the 
House at present, but he had been in- 
duced to postpone doing so till the second 
reading. He proposed bringing in the 
bil, having it printed, and letting it lie 
over till after the recess. He ought to 
apologise to the House for having delayed 
this measure till so late a period in the 
session. His reason was, that the House 
might be in possession of the information 
contained in the reports of the commis- 
sion, the last of which was lately laid on 
the table, betore calling on them to enact 
any new measures. The noble lord then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill, to 
amend the act of last session, for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate 
the application of charitable funds, and 
to extend the powers of the said act to 
Charitable Foundations, 

Mr. Brougham rose to second the mo- 
tion. He had, in the first place, to thank 
the noble lord for delaying the introduc- 
tion of the bill, grounded, as the delay 
was, on reasons so satisfactory ; and next, 
for adopting the suggestion which had 
proceeded from himself, of forbearing to 
open the nature of his bill till the second 
reading. His motive for seconding the 
motion was this—because he thaught the 
amendments it propesed exceedingly de- 
sirable, as it went first to enlarge the 
agg of the commissioners, and second- 
y to extend the objects of the commis- 
sion; both which objects had been origi- 
nally well secured in his bill of last session, 
though afterwards in a great measure 
given up. The only ground of difference 
that could arise between him and the 
noble lord was, that possibly he might 
think the present bill did not go far 
enough; but as that would be a proper 
subject of discussion at the second read- 
ing, he should willingly postpone any 
further observations till that stage. — 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. , 


Pusricans Licenses, REGULATION 
Bitz. ] Mr. Bennet having moved the 
second reading of this bill, 
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Mr. Cartwright said, he was not dis- 
posed to give the bill his support, as its 
operation would, in his opinion, be very 
injurious to parishes. He hoped the hon. 
gentleman would consent to withdraw the 
clause, which imposes on magistrates, in 
case of their refusal to grant a license, a 
written ground for that refusal. The 
House must see that in certain cases it 
might be necessary to withhold licenses, 
without its being necessary to call on 
magistrates to assign in writing their rea- 
sons for such refusal. He objected, how- 
ever to the bill generally, and should 
move, that it be read a second time ‘this 
day six months.” 

Mr. Curwen said, that from his own ex- 
perience he knew the present licensing 
system was much abused. He knew se- 
veral instances wherein licenses had either 
been withdrawn or refused from political 
motives, particularly in those places which 
were the immediate scene of contested 
elections. He considered the bill of 
the highest importance, and therefore 
he hoped his hon. friend, because he 
might not think all obtained that he want- 
ed, would not therefore oppose the pro- 
gress of a bill which promised to effect so 
many advantages. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne entirely concurred 
with the opinion expressed by his hon. 
friend, that the bill, in its present form, 
was most objectionable. There were 
many cases in which the reasons for with- 
drawing or withholding licenses could not 
be assigned either before a bench of jus- 
tices or a jury. 

Mr. Davenport thought a clause ren- 
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dering it imperative on magistrates to as- | 
sign the reasons of their conduct to publi- 
cans, was throwing a slur on their cha- | 
racter. 

Mr. George Lamb could not agree with , 
the last speaker, in supposing this bill | 
would throw any stigma on magistrates, | 
and he confessed he had never anticipated 
such an objection. He could not see 
why the magistrates should refuse to give 
their reasons, unless indeed they were dis- 
posed to say with Falstaff, that they would 
not give reasons “ on compulsion.” 
There was a bill already in existence 
which called on them for such reasons, 
namely, the present Insolvent act, which 
authorised the court here to call for the 
reasons on which the magistrates acted in 
the quarter sessions in the country. The 
magistrates could incur no expences in 
defending their conduct at the sessions; 
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on the contrary, it was his duty to come 
forward boldly, and show that there were 
most satisfactory grounds when he refused 
alicense. If any thing could possibly 
tend to fix a stigma on that body, or ex- 
cite a suspicion of their acting from inter- 
ested motives, it would be the very cir- 
cumstance of their shrinking from inquiry, 
and being unwilling to explain their con- 
duct. He implored gentlemen now pre- 
sent, who might happen to be in such si- 
tuations, not to shrink thus from inquiry, 
but to accede to the motion. 

Mr. S. Wortley thought until as strong 
a case was made out against the country 
magistrates, as he regretted to say, had 
been made out against those in the metro- 
polis, he should oppose the bill ; although, 
if applied where it was necessary, he 
should vote for it. The machinery of 
the bill was also faulty, and went to entail 
a very heavy expense upon the. county. 
It provided that after a third conviction 
for improper conduct, the magistrate’ 
should send the case before a jury; but 
he would ask, who was to pay the expense 
of the trial? The hon. gentleman would 
reply, the county ; but if this was the case, 
it would have the effect of materially in- 
creasing the county rates, which were 
already a great burthen, He was satisfied 
the existing laws had answered the pur- 
pose completely, and he should therefore 
oppose the present measure. 

Mr. Sumner saw great inconvenience 
would result from obliging magistrates to 
give written reasons for their conduct. 
Counsel, he had no doubt, would be em- 
ployed to dissect such statements and 
make them appear improper, while the 
best motives and purest feelings might 
haveactuated the magistrates. He did not 
object, however, to going into a committee 
on the bill, as some of its principles were 
good, and many of its provisiuns would 
be found useful in the metropolis. 

General Gascoyne thought the provi- 
sions of the bill should be applied to the 
cities of London and Westminster only. 
It was inequitable in those cases where 
it would interfere with chartered rights. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert thought the bill 
would have a most pernicious effect. The 
instances of abuse of the discretionary 
power vested in magistrates by the pre- 
sent law, were extremely few, and those 
few were amply eompensated by the ex- 
cellent effect of them on the behaviour of 
publicans, and the morals of those who 
frequented their houses. 
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Sir 2. Wilson said, that under the ex- 
isting system the will of the magistrate 
was law—* stat pro ratione voluntas.” 
He hoped, however, the feelings mani- 
fested in the House on the clause respect- 
ing that class of persons, would induce 
his hon. friend not to press it, since it 
might have the effect of causing the bill to 
be lost, and he should extremely regret if 
the metropolis were deprived of its ad- 
vantages. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the bill. |The 
examination of magistrates would, in his 
view, be found very objectionable, while 
it would tend to expose those persons 
entrusted with very responsible duties 
to unnecessary odium. 

Mr. Alderman Wood hoped, that as the 
clause respecting magistrates was so much 
opposed, his hon. friend would not press 
it. The bill contained so many excel- 
lent provisions, that he should be sorry 
the benefit of it should be lost to London 
and Westminster. 

Mr. Bennet said, that no slur was at- 
tempted to be cast on the magistrates, 
much less any intended degradation.— 
Degradation! Could it be a degradation 
to the magistrates to have an appeal made 
from their decisions, when the courts of 
Jaw constantly appealed from each other’s 
decisions, when every day’s practice 
showed it to be familiar both in and 
out of that House? In the country 
places generally he did not think the con- 
duct of the magistrates was other than 
became English gentlemen. But to the 
disgrace of Jord lieutenants of counties in 
the neighbourhood of London, far differ- 
ent persons were appointed to the magis- 
tracy. The scandalous abuses tolerated 
by them need not then to be related, for 
every hon. member, who had taken the 
trouble to inform himself on the subject, 
must have long since been satisfied of the 
disgusting fact. It was perfectly notori- 
ous that the magistrates in London had 
deprived many honest men of their pro- 
perty, while they licensed their own pub- 
lic houses, knowing them at the same time 
to be converted into brothels of the worst 
description. There was, beside, no law 
granting them a discretion to take away a 
license, although there was a law enabling 
them to refuse one. The hon. member 
then cited a case from Burrowe’s Reports, 
confirmatory of his position, in which lord 
Mansfield had decided that a magistrate 
who had taken away a license, was guilt 
ef an act for which he should be be | 


And although some gentlemen in the 
House appeared to hold a different opi- 
nion, he still could not help relying more’ 
on the opinion of an able judge than on 
the opinions of those who now differed 
with him. The bill before the House 
made the detection of improper houses 
easy ; while such was the existing law, 
that the most improper persons had only, 
if dispossessed of their houses in one 
place, to repair to another, when for a 
few shillings or pounds, they might be 
sure of obtaining a license. But, every 
county in the kingdom was nearly as 
guilty as the metropolis. Whereas, by 
certain clauses in his bill, such abuses, 
and such enormities, as had long existed, 
would, in a great measure, be prevented. 
Besides, his bill went to do away the 
forgery of sureties, recognizances, and 
petitions, which were often signed by 
paupers, vagrants, and vagabonds of every 
description, to the great injury of the re- 
venue and fair trader. Indeed, many of 
the arguments urged against the bill were 
little more than therechaw/fé edition of those 
which hehad often heard, and which had no 
later than a few days since, been personally 
stated to him. He should not, however, 
press the clause extending to country 
magistrates, not because he did not think 
it in some degree necessary, but because 
he would not risk its application to the 
abuses that reigned so widely and injuri- 
ously in the metropolis. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Lorp Cnier Justice GrNERAL 
(Scor.anp) Bitt.] Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert moved the order of the day for going 
into a Committee on this bill, 

Mr. Primrose objected to the principle 
of the bill, which, by attaching the office 
of the justice general, as was proposed, to 
that of the president of the session, would 
give to a civil judge a criminal jurisdic- 
tion. He wished, therefore, that the bill 
should be altered, and that, at all events, 
it should not be discussed during the ab- 
sence of the lord advocate. 

Mr. IV. Douglas said, the bill created 
new duties, which would occasion great 
expense to the judge who was to perform 
them, while there was no provision made 
to answer it. He did not see the pro- 
priety of continuing the office as an eltec- 
tive one, after the i of the nobleman 
who at present held it as a sinecure, and 
at the same time withdrawing the salary. 

Mr. J. P. Grant concurred with the 
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two speakers who had preceded him, and 
requested Mr. D. Gilbert to withdraw his 
bill. 

Mr. D. Gilbert professed himself unac- 
quainted with Scotch law. The bill was 
pat into his hands with a request to bring 
it forward; he had done so; but finding 
the sense of the House unfavourable to it 
in its present form, he should ask leave to 
withdraw it, in order to bring it forward 
at a future time in a more improved form. 

The bill was accordingly withdrawn. 


Marquis CAmpEN’s TELLERSHIP 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Bankes rose and observed, the 
noble, disinterested, and patriotic manner 
in which the noble marquis had relin- 
quished the extensive emoluments of this 
office, was a magnanimous sacrifice to the 
service of his country, which it was im- 
possible for the House to pass over with- 
out some signal mark of its approbation. 
He had sacrificed, in effect, a much larger 
sum than the marquis of Buckingham had 
done in a similar way; for, considering 
the noble marquis’s time of life, and 
reckoning on the ordinary calculations of 
longevity, the amount of what lord 
Camden had thus generously sacrificed 
could not be less than 100,000/. After a 
very eloquent panegyric of the generous 
and patriotic conduct of the noble marquis, 
he said, he thought the least the House 
could do, was to recognise it by a public 
vote of approbation and thanks, in which 
he was confident of the unanimous sup- 
port of the Elouse. He concluded by 
moving, “ That this House doth acknow- 
ledge and highly approve the public spirit 
and disinterested conduct of the most 
noble marquis Camden, in making, during 
his life, this large sacrifice of private 
fortune to the service of his country, and 
that it becomes this House to record with 
due commendation such an instance of 
distinguished munificence, so honourable 
to the giver, and so justly intitled to 
public gratitude.” 

Mr. Calcraft said, that not being pre- 
sent at the former discussion, he now 
merely rose to express his applause and 
admiration of the conduct of the marquis 
of Camden. He was glad that the House 
would hand down to posterity the expres- 
Sion of their sense of an act so truly noble, 
and so deserving of imitation. 

, Mr. Valentine Blake, after expressing 
hjs opinion of the conduct of the noble 
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marquis, proceeded to suggest, that the 
House should not stop at merely record- 
ing their sense of the disinterested act 
which he had performed, but should pre- 
sent an address to the Prince Regent, 
praying that his royal highness would be 
pleased to bestow some signal mark of 
favour on the marquis of Camden. 

Mr. Wilberforce disagreed altogether 
with the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 


, as to the course he suggested. He thought 
‘the act of the noble marquis truly great, 


and his great and noble reward would be 
found in the thanks of the House and the 
applause of his country. There was a 
nohle simplicity in the act, which he 
would wish to let stand on its own merits. 
No mark of honour that the throne could 
bestow could raise the noble marquis 
higher than his own act had done—an act 
the more truly patriotic and disinterested, 
when it was considered that the fortune 
of the noble marquis, though respectable, 
was not affluent. It was honourable to 
the feelings of the House, that this was 
not taken up as a party question—that it 
was not guided by any party sentiment— 
but that the universal voice of parliament, 
echoing as it did the voice of the country, 
thus proclaimed its sense of the noble 
marquis’s conduct. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as to the 
conduct of the noble marquis, there was 
but one feeling ; it was a sacrifice as un- 
exampled, as it was disinterested and 
pure; and though his noble friend did not 
court public notice, yet nothing, he was 
convinced, would be more gratifying to 
his feelings, than the unanimous expres- 
sion of the approbation of the House. 
He hoped therefore that the hon. gentle- 
man would not throw any difficulty in the 
way which the House were inclined to 

ursue. 

The resolution was agreed to nem. con., 
and the bill was read a second time. 


Weicu Jupicature.] Mr. J. F. 
Campbell said, he rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, to call the attention of the House to 
the present mode of administering justice 
in Wales. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to point out the abuses which 
existed in the present system of adminis- 
tering justice in that country, and pointed 
out the inexpediency of having a separate 
jurisdiction, where the whole kingdom 
was governed by the same laws. He 
concluded by moving the following reso- 
lutions: “ 1. That to keep up a distinction 
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of judicature between people inhabiting | 


different parts of the realm, conduces of 
- itselfto no positive advantage; that the 
original motives which made the ancient 
separation of Wales from England, pru- 
dent, and even necessary, no longer exist 
in these days, and that no new political 
event has occurred to render the conti- 
nuance of it beneficial. 2. That it is 
highly expedient that the administration 
of justice, and the judicial establishments 
of Wales, should, as nearly as possible, 
be assimilated to those of England. 3. 
That it is highly expedient that farther 
provision should be made, in order to 
secure the independence of the Welch 
judges. 4. That it is highly expedient 
that the Welch judges should not have 
seats in this House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the com- 
mittee who had sat on the subject had 
gone deeply into the question, and he 
could not but regret that they had not 
brought in some specific resolution. He 
objected to the present motivn as of too 
sweeping a nature; and, besides the diffi- 
culty attending the introduction of the 
English system of laws into any country, 
the twelve judges of England were ex- 
cluded from the House merely because 
they constituted part of the other House. 
Such was, however, not the case with the 
Welsh judges, and he therefore saw no 
reason to exclude them from the House. 
He should move the previous question. 

Mr. Wynn entered into a detail of the 
circumstances which took place on the 
committee, and supported the motion. 

Mr. F. Lewis contended that the Welsh 
judges had often been appointed more for 
parliamentary purposes than for the admi- 
nistration of justice. He supported the 
motion, as he conceived the system re- 
quired much amelioration. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, as 
he saw no necessity for such a change; 
besides, there was no application made 
for it from Wales. 

Mr. Barham contended, that the sys- 
tem ought to be revised and amended. 
He knew a case where a judge was con- 
sulted in his private character a few days 
before judgment, and on his giving judg- 
ment a few days after, a Welsh attorney 
held up a paper, saying, “* My lord, here 
is your opinion given to me on such a day, 
and it is quite contrary to the one now 
delivered.” He was reprimanded, but 
still persevered, declaring it was a very 
odd thing the judge should take his money 
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one day for an opinion, and the king’s 
money for a different opinion the next day. 

Colonel Wood said, the report of the 
committee was deserving of the highest 
consideration, it having been composed 
of most respectable and enlightened indi- 
viduals. He thought the House should be 
extremely cautious in interfering with the 
administration of justice, and vindicated 
the character of the professional men in 
the county he represented. On the whole, 
he believed the judicature was an essential 
blessing to the principality, and should 
be sorry to see it removed. 

Mr. Scarlett concurred in the object of 
the resolutions, but recommended his 
hon. friend to withdraw them, and bring 
them forward in another shape. A specific 
measure, founded on the same principles, 
would, he thought, deserve the approba- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. Campbell consented, and the reso- 
lutions were withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 24. 


Cuimney Sweepers REGULATION 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, 

Lord Auckland addressed their lord- 
ships in support of it. He dwelt on the 
hardship and cruelty of employing children 
under ten years of age in the sweeping of 
chimnies, which this bill went to prevent. 
Another great hardship was, that of send- 
ing children out to do what was called 
crying the streets for employment; and 
that was also to be done away. The 
number of apprentices kept by each 
master was to be limited to four, in conse- 
quence of which, these would meet with 
better treatment from their masters; and 
no female children were to be employed 
in climbing. It was also provided that 
the summary convictions should take 
place before two justices. All these pro- 
visions had met with the approbation of 
the principal persons employed in the 
trade of sweeping chimnics, and also with 
the approbation of colonel Stephenson, | 
surveyor-general of the board of works, 
who would give every possibie encourage- 
ment to the use of machinery. His lord- 


ship concluded by expressing his hope 
that the House would agree to this bill. 
The Lord Chancellor argued strongly 
against the bill in its present shape, and, 
to a certain extent, against its principle. , 
The learned lord referred to several inac- 
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curacies or inconsistencies which still re- 
mained in the bill, which rendered it very 
unfit for the sanction of the House. In 
the bill as originally sent up, these were 
more numerous and striking, but still it 
contained a great deal which he regarded 
as highly objectionable. With respect to 
the prohibition against crying the streets, 
he wished to know what was the legal in- 
terpretation of that phrase. Was it in- 
tended that chimney sweepers should no 
longer give notice by the sound of their 
voice that they were in the streets ready to 
be employed? If so, the masters would 
give notice as effectually by knocking at 
every door, and making a loud noise with 
their brushes. Another absurdity in the 
bill was, that of inflicting a penalty for 
employing ‘ any female girl, or woman.” 
Now, it would be difficult to find a girl or 
a woman who was not a female. He dis- 
approved of the principle of legislation on 
which it proceeded: it would be much 
better to afford the relief which might be 
deemed necessary, by some general bill, 
which would extend its enactments also 
to other trades, which, more or less, 
might be considered as requiring legisla- 
tive regulation. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne denied that 
there was any absurdity in the wording 
of the bill. That clause which went to 
check the inhuman practice of making 
females clean chimneys, was thus worded : 
—* Any female child, girl, or woman ;” 
so far it was correct, and it was very 
proper to put a stop to so shocking a 

ractice. He earnestly hoped that their 
ordships would not throw out the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
if machinery were to be employed, boys 
would still be exposed to as much danger 
as they were hitherto. He objected to 
this bill, because it was not fit for the le- 
gislature to lay down rules of humanity to 
individuals ; because, by doing so, the 
very principles of humanity would be 
rooted up: for greater cruelties would 
then be practised, than any which the bill 
went to provide against. It was impos- 
sible, without great injustice and public 
inconvenience, for their .lordships to le- 
gislate on subjects of this kind. It was 
somewhat of the same nature with the 
bill for regulating the labour of children 
in Cotton , factories; and with the poor 
laws. These latter originated in a mis- 
taken spirit of humanity, the attempt to 
enforce which by law, had produced 
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effects the very opposite of those which 
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were intended; together with all that 
complicated mass of evil, which was now 
felt in every part of England. If the le- 
gislature attempted to lay down a moral 
code for the people, there was always a 
danger that every feeling of benevolence 
would be extirpaied. It was like making 
a law to regulate the mode in which a 
painter was to execute his work. The 
painter might conform to the law; but his 
taste would be destroyed. For these 
reasons, he should oppose the bill, 

Lord King supported the bill, because 
he understood it met with the concurrence 
of most of the master chimney-sweepers, 
and because he thought it would be pro- 
ductive of great benefit. hy 

Lord Auckland addressed their lord- 
ships, in reply. He said, the bill did no 
more than adopt practical rules, that had 
been laid down by persons in the trade, 
for the better conduct of the trade; and 
as it tended greatly to promote the prin- 
ciples of humanity, by mitigating the 
hardships to which children were subject, 
he hoped their lordships would not ob- 
' The House then divided: Contents, 
12; Not-Contents, 32; Majority against 
st bill, 20. The bill was consequently 
ost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 24. 


Marquis CAMpDEN.] The Speaker 
reported the marquis Camden’s Answer 
to his letter concerning the Resolutions 
of the House of Friday last, as follows : 

“ Arlington Street, May 23rd, 1819. 

Sir ;—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 
22nd instant, communicating to me a re- 
solution of the House of Commons, una- 
nimously agreed to on [’riday last. 

‘IT trust, Sir, I feel, as becomes me, 
the high and distinguished honour con- 
ferred upon me, by the approbation which 
the House has been pleased to express, of 
the conduct I have pursued, in devoting 
to the exigencies of the state, a part of 
the emoluments reccived by me, as one 
of the tellers of his majesty’s exchequer: 
an office, most graciously conferred upon 
me by his majesty, in consideration of 
the public services of my father; and, if 
I fail in the attempt to express, as I feel, 
the deep and lasting impression made 
upon my mind, from having been thought 
worthy of so marked and honourable a 
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distinction, I trust to the indulgence of 
the House of Commons, to excuse the 
very inadequate terms, in which I am 
enabled to convey the expression of my 
satisfaction and gratitude. 

“The kind and flattering manner in 
which you, Sir, have been so good, as to 
express your sentiments upon this occa- 
sion, demands my peculiar acknowledg- 
ments, and I request you to accept my 
most sincere and cordial thanks.—I have 
the honour to be, &c. CAMDEN.” 

The right hon. the Speaker, 

&c. &c. &e. 


Cotton WEAVERS OF CARLISLE. ] 
Mr. Curwen rose and said :—Mr. Speaker 
—The duty I am called on to discharge 
is one of the most painful I had ever im- 
posed on me in the many and eventful 
years during which I have sat in parlia- 
ment. I intreat the attention of the 
noble lord and the House to the state- 
ment I have to make on the part of the 
Cotton Weavers of the city of Carlisle. 
The petition is signed by upwards of 
1,200 persons. It discloses a state of 
suffering which cannot fail of commanding 
the pity and commiseration of all within 
and without the walls. They represent, 
that on working from 14 to 17 hours a 
day, and that for six days in the week, 
their earnings do not amount to more than 
from five to seven shillings, and that many 
of them can obtain no work whatever. 
They state their families to be destitute 
of necessary food and cloathing, and a 
prey to misery and disease. Afflicting as 
is the present moment, the future presents 
no rational hope of amendment. They 
blame not their employers,—the depre- 
ciated state of the cotton manufacture is 
the true cause of their sufferings. These 
industrious, honest, and unfortunate in- 
dividuals, from their long, patient, and 
calamitous endurance, are so bent to the 
earth, so spirit-broken, as to be compelled 
to petition this House, as a boon, that 
which bespeaks the extinction of one of 
the most powerful feclings of the human 
heart. In despair of obtaining bread at 
home, they ask you to expatriate them— 
to convey them to your colonies, In 
ceasing to be inhabitants of Britain, it 
will yet be some consolation to promote 
the interests of the country that gave 
them birth,—grievous as it must be to 
sacrifice all ties of kindred and affection, 
rather than continue to exist on bounty, 
exhausting the sources of benevolence to 
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preserve a miserable existence.—Such is 
the heart-rending representation that it is 
my duty to make, and deeply do I lament 
to have to bear testimony to its accuracy. 
What a contrast does this present to the 
exposition of the noble lord! Where are 
now his dreams of prosperity? Is this his 
boasted flourishing state of the nation? 
In what estimation are all the glories of 
the war to be held, when purchased at the 
expense of such extended anguish and 
misery ?—It has unhappily fallen to my 
lot to be the first to supplicate the House 
to devise means for expatriating large 
bodies of the people. Painful and grating 
as this application must prove to the 
House, I fear, ere long, it will become but 
too familiar. The House cannot, I am 
satisfied, separate without taking into 
their serious consideration the present 
situation of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. I move you, Sir, that the petition 
be brought up and read. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Restriction on PaymMents— 
PETITION OF THE MERCHANTS OF 
Lonpon IN FAvouR oF] Sir Robert 
Peel said, that he now stood in a situation 
which he had never experienced before, 
although he had sat in that House forty 
years. The petition which he was about 
to submit to the House was from a body 
of men entitled to the very first consi- 
deration—a body of men who, in the 
time of public distress and pecuniary 
want, were the very first to come for- 
ward and relieve the government. He 
should wish to call to the recollection of 
some members, who he believed now 
heard him, whether they did not remem- 
ber a meeting of the merchants and 
bankers called in 1797? At that time the 
Bank restriction act was projected, and 
could not have passed if that very meet- 
ing of the merchants, manufacturers, &c. 
had not expressed themselves strongly in 
its favour. He begged the House would 
pay particular attention to the petition 
which he how held in his hand. It was 
one of no common character, but that of 
a great and important body, all of the 
first respectability, praying that those re- 
solutions which were intended to be sub- 
mitted to the House might not be carried 
into effect. He begged leave to state his 
opinion, that the petitioners were the best 
judges of such a measure. He would 
add also, that although they were inti- 
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mately connected with all that concerned 
the welfare of the country, the most ex- 


perienced men, and the best qualified 
from their connexion with our manutfac- 
tures and commerce, yet they had not 
been examined by the committee; he 
hoped, therefore, that before a measure 
so destructive of the commercial interests 
of the country was passed (and when he 
said that, hon. members would conclude 
every other interest to be combined with 
those, and to go along with them), the 
House would pause awhile, in order to 
collect that information which they so 
particularly wanted. In looking at the 
reports which had been published on the 
subject, he must say, that the witnesses 
were not men likely to give any informa- 
tion to government, not men acquainted 
with the state of the country; the last 
men who should have been questioned, if 
government wanted to arrive at the merits 
of the case. In attending, lately, a meet- 
ing in London, he begged it might be 
understood, that that was the only one 
he was ever interested in, except the 
meeting of 1797, and the latter one was 
considered of consequence enough to 
have saved the country. If, then, that 
was a meeting which deserved the atten- 
tion of the House, he hoped the present 
one, which originated this petition, would 
be considered as equally entitled to it. 
He happened, on that occasion, however, 
to be in company with some whom he 
could not deem the best friends of their 
country; but he should not do justice to 
two persons who attended there, Messrs. 
Hunt and Wooler if he did not say, that 
they behaved in a manner the least dis- 
orderly in the world, which he attributed 
to their new and singular alliance with his 
majesty’s ministers, for they supported 
the measure in question: they inveighed 
against any attempt at deferring the pe- 
riod of resuming cash payments. He 
must confess that the circumstance so new 
of these men being supporters of the ad- 
ministration, constituted the outline of a 
Me good caricature. To see the noble 
Jord and his hon. friends on the one hand, 
and Messrs. Hunt and Wooler on the 
other, united in their attempt to pull down 
the mighty fabric erected by the immortal 
was at once ludicrous and painful. 

He would implore the House to pause 
tore any rash step was taken which 
might forward such an- attempt. He 
really thought the resolutions were of a 
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true that he should have to oppose a very 
near and dear relation. But while it was 
his own sentiment that he had a duty to 
perform, he respected those who did 
their’s, and who considered them to be 
paramount. The gentlemen who opposed 
him at the meeting of which he had 
spoken, were rather indignant at his 
mentioning the name of Mr. Pitt. His 
own impression was certainly a strong 
one in his favour; he always thought him 
the first man in the country. All of us 
had some bias; and he should not quarrel 
with those who preferred some other name. 
He well remembered, when that near and 
dear relation was only a child, he observed 
to some friends who were standing near 
him, that the man who discharged his 
duty to his country in the manner in 
which Mr. Pitt had, did most to be ad- 
mired, and was most to be imitated: and 
he thought at that moment, if his own 
life and that of his dear relation should 
be spared, he would one day present him 
to his country, to follow in the same path. 
It was very natural that such should be 
his wishes, although those who did their 
duty might at once be contented with 
their conduct. He was well satisfied, that 
the head and heart of that relation were 
in their right place ; and that though he 
had deviated a little from the path of pro- 
priety in this instance, he would soon be 
restored to it. He had, entered more 
largely into the subject than he had in- 
tended; any other observations he should 
reserve to a future opportunity, and con- 
clude by moving that the petition be 
brought up. 

Sir John Sebright could not allow some 
of the hon. baronet’s observations to pass 
unnoticed. One of his charges was, that 
the committee had not consulted those 
whom the hon. baronet thought best qua- 
lified to judge of the question. He pre- 
sumed the hon. member could nothaveread 
the evidence: if he had, he must have form- 
eda very different estimate of the merit and 
character of those gentlemen who were 
examined, to what he (sir J. S.) and he be- 
lieved the majority of the House had form- 
ed. Besides, were manufactures and mer- 
chants the only persons so qualified ? Did 
it follow as a matter of course that no 
others were competent? Then as to what 
the hon. baronet had said about Messrs. 
Hunt and Wooler, certainly he (Sir J. S.) 
was no follower of those gentlemen; but 
he looked at measures, not men. Now, 
he understood them to have said this— 
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that a greater power had been given to 
the Bank of England, than was ever before 
given, in a free country, to any private 
body of men whatever. In that opinion 
he concurred; and so long as they conti- 
nued to act in that way, and to support 
those principles, he, for one, shouldact with 
them[a laugh]. Gentlemen might put what 
construction they chose upon his expres- 
sions, but he meant this—that, repeating 
his resolution of looking at measures, not 
men, so long as Messrs. Hunt and Wooler 
continued to uphold such doctrines, he 
should think as they did. With respect 
to what the hon. baronet had said about 
his near relation, he did most heartily 
concur with him: and if any praise of his 
could confer one additional otiering to the 
great character of that distinguished indi- 
vidual, he was most disposed to give it 
now. If ever there was a momeut of his 
(Mr. Peel’s) life, in which he was 
most unquestionably and most eminently 
entitled to the gratitude of his country, it 
was the present one. The hon. baronet 
closed his speech by warmly applauding 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers in 
adopting the proposed measure, particu- 
larly at the present time, and by express- 
ing his conviction of the advantages which 
would result from the measure itself. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed his unwilling- 
ness to let the idea go forth that the 
petition presented by the hon. baronet 
was what it purported to be, namely, that 
of the merchants, bankers, and traders 
of London, as not one fourth of that 
body had subscribed to it; nor, in point 
of fact, was there any reason to believe 
that any material proportion of that re- 
spectable body acquiesced in its views. 
With respect to the declaration of the 
hon. baronet, that the witnesses adduced 
before the committee were not competent 
to judge upon this question, as it con- 
cerned the interests of trade, he concurred 
with his hon. friend who spoke Jast, in 
thinking that the hon. baronet had not 
read the report of the evidence, where he 
might have found the names and deposi- 
tions of able and respectable merchants, 
Mr. Alexander Baring, together with 
those of six Directors of the Bank, and of 
Mr. Took, who was one of the first prac- 
tical merchants in the empire. Could it 
then be stated with fairness, that the 
committee had not examined competent 
or practical men upon this interesting 
question ? 

Mr. Marryat admitted that gentlemen 
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of the utmost respectability, connected 
with trade, had been examined before the 
committee, but contended, that there was 
no proposition laid down by any one of those 
witnesses, which was not contradicted by 
another; so that like the minor quantities 
in an algebraic equation, it would be better 
to strike off the whole of the evidence as 
immaterial to the question, and that the 
House should go into the discussion of 
this important subject without at all re- 
ferring to that evidence. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. For a copy of 
it, see the proceedings of the Lords on 
Friday last, p.'598. 


Banx or ENGLAND — Resumption 
or Caso PayMents.] The order of 
the day being read for taking into consi- 
deration the Reports of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments, 

Mr. Peel then rose and said, that 
in this instance he was placed in such a 
situation as peculiarly to justify his appeal 
to the House for a patient hearing; for as 
chairman of the committee appointed to 
investigate the affairs of the Bank, he was 
about to perform a great and difficult pub- 
lic duty, in calling its attention to a subject 
of as much importance as ever occupied 
the consideration of that House. ‘This 
subject was indeed of universal interest, 
comprehending as it did the various con- 
cerns of an important corporate body, 
while it referred to the most minute 
regulations and the most humble transac- 
tions in the country. Important as it 
was, it involved principles so abstruse in 
their nature, and rested on details so 
complex and uninviting, as to be but 
ill calculated for fixing the minds of a 
popular assembly. It had likewise been 
exhausted by the great abilities already 
applied to it on other occasions and in 
other places; and, under these circum- 
stances, to add either eee or attrac- 
tiveness to the question, would be, on his 
part, a hopeless undertaking. The com- 
mittee of which he had the honour to be 
chairman, had been engaged for a consi- 
derable time in examining all the principles 
and details connected with this abstract 
and abstruse question ; and if in bringing 
forward the resolutions which that com- 
mittee thought proper to adopt, he should 
be betrayed into any erroneous observa- 
tions, he begged that such error might be 
regarded as his own. With this delicate 
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question, he felt the impropriety of mixing 
any reference to party feelings or trans- 
actions. Hecould not, indeed, make any 
such reference without proving himself an 
unworthy organ of the committee from 
which the resolutions emanated. For in 
that committee there was no appearance 
whatever of mere party discussion. On 
the contrary, all the members of it devoted 
themselves most sedulously and patiently 
to the subject committed to their inves- 
tigation, without turning aside to any 
point likely to interfere with a correct and 
candid decision; and made the public 
interest the sole object of their exertions 
and inquiries. It was after such an inves- 
tigation that the resolutions which he had 
to submit to the House were adopted 
unanimously by the committee, with the 
exception only of the right hon. gentle- 
man on the opposite side. It was right, 
however, to observe, that a considerable 
diversity of opinion had existed as to the 
principles by which our circulation ought 
to be permanently governed; and that 
several of the members of this committee 
who agreed in the main point, arrived at 
the same conclusion by different courses 
ofreasoning. This, however, only tended 
to diminish the anxiety which would per- 
haps have otherwise pressed upon him, 
because it would now be understood, that 
he was delivering merely his own senti- 
ments, and that for whatever errors he 
might fall into, he was alone responsible. 
In stating the grounds upon which his 
opinion was formed, he repeated the 
expression of his hope that he would be 
favoured with a patient hearing, which 
was the more necessary, considering the 
peculiar dryness of the subject, and that 
nothing was less calculated to excite a 
lively attention, or to produce an animated 
discussion. But his mind was relieved 
from considerable anxiety in the difficult 
and laborious task which he was induced 
to undertake, by the concurrent opinion 
of the gentlemen with whom he acted in 
the committee, and the great respectability 
of the evidence upon which that opinion 
was founded. He was free to say, that 
in Consequence of that evidence, and the 
discussions upon it, his opinion with 
regard to this question had undergone a 
material change. He was ready to avow, 
without shame or remorse, that he went 
into the committee with a very different 
opinion from that which he at present 
entertained ; for his views of the subject 
were most materially different when he 
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voted against the resolutions brought 
forward in 1811, by Mr. Horner, as the 
chairman of the bullion committee. Hav- 
ing gone into the inquiry, determined to 
dismiss all former impressions that he 
might have received, and to obliterate 
from his memory the vote which he had 
given some years since, when the same 
question was discussed, he had resolved 
to apply to it his undivided and unpreju- 
diced attention, and adopt every inference 
that authentic information or mature re- 
flection should offer to his mind; and he 
had no hesitation in stating, that, although 
he should probably even now vote, if it were 
again brought before the House, in opposi- 
tion to the practical measure then recom- 
mended, henow with very little modification 
concurred in tlie principles laid down in 
the fourteen first resolutions, submitted to 
the House by that very able and much 
lamented individual. He conceived them 
to represent the true nature and Jaws of 
our monetary system. It was without 
shame or repentance he thus bore testi- 
mony to the ay sagacity of one with 
whose views he agreed on this point, 
although he differed so much from him 
on many other great political questions ; 
but that distinguished statesman’s opinions 
on this subject were such as must render 
his character still more respectable, and 
his loss more sensibly felt by the commu- 
nity at large. After this preface he had 
now to proceed to the question with re- 
gard to which the House was called upon 
to decide, namely, whether it was advisa- 
ble that the Bank should at the earliest 
possible period resume its payments in 
cash? After the repeated declarations of 
parliament, that it was advisable that the 
Bank should, at the earliest possible 
period, resume cash payments, he had 
hoped, that the only points necessary for 
them them to proceed on that night, 
would be to fix on the period when the 
restriction should cease, and to adopt the 
most feasible mode of carrying their in- 
tention into effect. But it was impossible 
for him to conceal from himself that new 
and extraordinary opinions had been pro- 
mulgated, which, if the House were pre- 
ag to act on them, must inevitably 
ead to an indefinite suspension of cash 
payments. When he recollected, that the 
necessity of a resumption of cash pay- 
ments was recognized in the preamble of 
different acts of parliament—when he 
knew that no one objection was formerly 
made to the principle of doing so, he 
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confessed he was not exactly prepared to 
hear, that a principle the very reverse 
would be contended for. But, judging 
from certain publications, by which he 
feared the public mind was influenced, it 
did appear, that the return to cash pay- 
ments was viewed in some quarters with 
alarm; and he came to this conclusion, 
that, if weight and authority were given 
to the principles and sentiments contained 
in those works, the House must be pre- 
pared to legislate for an indefinite suspen- 
sion. Jt was therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary in the outset, that parliament should 
make up its mind on this point, whether 
a metallic standard of value should or 
should not be resorted to? On this 
account it was, that, in the second reso- 
lution, he had called on the House to affirm 
the necessity for the adoption of a metallic 
standard. The House must now make 
up its mind upon the question whether the 
old metallic standard should be restored 
or not, and after an experience of 22 
years, it was in his mind impossible that 
any considerate man should hesitate upon 
that question, or upon the expediency of 
returning to the ancient system of fixing 
upon some standard of value. Upon the 
necessity of establishing such a standard 
he could appeal to the opinion of all 
writers upon political economy, and to the 
practice of every civilized country as well 
as to that of our own antecedent to the 
year 1797. All the witnesses, indeed, 
examined before the committee, strong! 

recommended the establishment of this 
standard, one witness alone excepted 
(Mr. Smith, a very respectable man), 
who was an advocate for the indefinite 
suspension of cash payments. But when 
this witness was asked, whether the inde- 
finite suspension of cash payments was to 
exist without any standard of value, he 
answered, ** No—the pound should be 
the standard.” He was required to define 
what he meant by the pound. His an- 
swer was, “ I find it difficult to explain 
it, but every gentleman in England knows 
it.? The committee repeated the ques- 
tion, and Mr. Smith answered, * It is 
something that has existed without varia- 
tion in this country for eight hundred 
years—three hundred years before the 
introduction of gold.” This was, indeed, 
the only definition he could give. But 
turning from this attempt at definition, 
and the theory of Adam Smith, it would 
be recollected, that Mr. Locke, after elu- 
cidating the subject of identity, dispelling 
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allthe erroneous views withrespect toinnate 
ideas, and endeavouring to penetrate even 
the properties of eternity, could not, with 
all his power of reasoning, and subtlety 
of disquisition, succeed in defining what 
he meant by an abstract pound. On that 
point, indeed, this distinguished man was 
evidently misled himself, and, of course, 
misled his readers, Sir Isaac Newton, 
retiring from the sublime studies in which 
he chiefly passed his life—from the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies—from 
an investigation of the laws by which their 
motions were guided—entered on the exa- 
mination of this subject ; but that great 
man came back, at last, to the old, the 
vulgar doctrine, as it was called by some, 
that the true standard of value consisted 
in a definite quantity of gold bullion. 
Every sound writer on the subject came 
to the same conclusion, that a certain 
weight of gold bullion, with an impres- 
sion on it, denoting it to be of that cer- 
tain weight, and of a certain fineness, 
constituted the only true, intelligible, and 
adequate standard of value; and to that 
standard the country must return, or the 
difficulties of our situation would be 
aggravated as we proceeded. The House 
would, he hoped, look at our circum- 
stances in 1792, and contrast them with 
our present condition; for it would be 
absurd and useless not to look our dangers 
and difficulties in the face, or to attempt 
to disguise them from ourselves, while 
they were known to all foreigners. Every 
Jewish pedlar in Europe, indeed, was 
aware of our actual circumstances, and of 
the means of deriving profit from them. 
It ought, therefore, to be felt that the 
difficulties of our situation could not 
be diminished by our declining to ac- 
knowledge their existence, and it was 
notorious that the restoration of a metallic 
standard of value was essential to our 
relief from those difficulties. The issues 
of the Bank of England were the 
foundation on which was raised the super- 
structure of the country banks, and those 
issues were made either in the purchase of 
gold, the discount of mercantile bills, or 
the purchase of government securities. 
A distinction had been drawn between the 
issues of the Bank, and the paper issued 
by foreign governments, and it might be 
of some importance to examine this dis- 
tinction. By reference to the accounts it 
would be seen, that in the year 1815 the 
advances of the Bank to government 
amounted to 35,000,000/., and they now 
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amounted to 20,000,000/., the amount of 
their notes in circulation being about 
25,000,000/. Now it was well known that 
these advances were not made on the 
security of any tax or duties already im- 
posed, but in anticipation of future reve- 
nue. No provision was yet made for 
a of the exchequer bills which the 

ank held in acknowledgment of the debt 
created by these advances. How, then, 
could it be said that the issues of the 
Bank were regulated by the demands and 
necessities of the mercantile world? How 
could they distinguish between such ad- 
vances to government, and a paper circu- 
lation directly emanating from it? There 
was indeed this difference between them 
—that if the notes were issued immediately 
from the government, instead of interme- 
diately through them, an interest of 34 
per cent would be saved to the country. 
But again it was contended, that it was 
very different from a forced paper circula- 
tion, and the validity of this distinction 
might also deserve a little inquiry. Was 
it not received in all ordinary payments, 
and had he who objected to receive it any 
remedy but to wait till the resumption of 
cash payments ? But it was said the Bank 
was safe, their affairs were prosperous, 
the utmost confidence prevailed, their 
issues were made upon the best security, 
and the public faith was pledged to them. 
This was perfectly true, and clearly dis- 
tinguished the Bank of England from all 
other establishments of the like nature. 
But did it follow that, because the Bank 
was solvent, there could be no over issue 
of its paper? If solvency alone was a 
sufficient proof that theré was no excess 
of circulation, the theory of Mr. Law 
was just, and the land, as well as the funds, 
might be safely converted into a circulat- 
ing medium. There was, in fact, no test 
of excess or deficiency, but a comparison 
with the price of gold. This was not in- 
dicated by theory alone; the last few 
years had afforded abundant experience to 
support and confirm it. The circumstances 
which had taken place since the year 1816, 
were such as must fill every man who 
carefully considered them with a desire to 
put an end to the present system. In the 
year 1815, our commerce was in full acti- 
vity, @ great impulse had been given, 
speculation was at its height, and the 
exports were great beyond example. But 
im 1816 and 1817 came the natural result 
of these overstrained hopes and exertions. 
A langour proportionate to the degree of 
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excitation succeeded. An immense ac- 
cumulation of property had taken place, 
for which there was no demand. Prices 
fell, the country banks stopped their 
issues, and thousands were in a moment 
stricken to the ground by a blow which 
they could not foresee, and against which 
it was impossible to provide. The amount 
of Bank of England notes in circulation 
previous to 1814, was about 23,000,000/. ; 
in 1815, it was about 25,000,000/.; in 
1816, 26,000,000/.; and at the end of 
1817, 29,000,000/., together with a large 
issue of gold. At that period trade re- 
vived, and importations were made from 
all parts of the world. Many were de- 
ceived by a nominal profit, which, in 
truth, resolved itself into an excess of 
currency, and the same scene of distress 
and embarrassment was renewed. He 
might refer for the truth of this melan- 
choly statement to a part of the evidence 
to which his hon. friend near him could, 
he apprehended, entertain no objection. 
He was sorry to find that his hon. friend’s 
attention was not quite so lively as he had 
reason to expect. The evidence to which 
he was referring was that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who stated, that the value of grain 
and provisions imported at Liverpool, from 
Ireland, in 1817, was 1,200,000/.; and 
in the last year, 1,950,0002. He added, 
that in the year 1816, 270,000 bales of 
cotton were imported at the same place ; 
in 1817, 350,000; and in the last year, 
457,000. The consequence of this excess 
above the demand was, a fall in the price 
of cotton of not less than 40 per cent. 
The same gentleman declared, that in 
1818, there were in Liverpool, goods to 
the value of 3,000,000/. above what were 
deposited there in the preceding year. 
All this overtrading was productive of no 
advantage ; but as respected the labour- 
ing classes it was attended with incalcu- 
lable mischief. The unequal and fluctuat- 
ing demands for labour Seckengea all the 
relations of humble life. At one period 
wages were too high ; at another there was 
noemployment. The rapidity with which 
these changes sometimes followed each 
other defeated all private arrangements, 
discouraged the steady accumulation of 
savings, and frequently overwhelmed the 
labourer with want and misery. He felt 
himself bound to speak out boldly and de- 
yon upon the subject; for it was im- 

ssible to listen to the descriptionsrecent- 

given by the hon. members for Coventry 
and Carlisle, of what the situation of the 
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labouring poor was in many parts of the 
country, and not suspect that, whatever 
might appear by the returns from the 
Custom-house, there was some unsound- 
ness in our present system. It was idle, 
while such distress existed, to speak of 
national prosperity. The amount of the 
poors’-rate alone was indeed sufficient to 
negative any such statement. That the 
excess of commercial speculation, which 
led to such evils, was the consequence of 
an over issue of paper currency, was a 
fact not to be disputed. A check upon 
that issue was the only cure that could be 
applied, and it must be applied by the 
establishment of a metallic standard of 
value ; for the issue of paper had not, like 
the wise provisions of Providence, or the 
prudent regulations of man, any counter- 
acting principle within itself. It went 
on as long as the excitation lasted, but 
was sure in its relapse to scatter distress 
and ruin. Private bankers, at first anxi- 
ous to accommodate, no sooner perceived 
a system of declining credit, than in the 
eagerness to provide for their own secu- 
rity they refused further aid, and increased 
the want of confidence. This was one 
of the defects inherent in the system he 
was describing, and the question now was, 
whether that system should be continued, 
because they were afraid to face the diffi- 
culties of abandoning it. But if its 
continuance should be once sanctioned 
by the House let it not be imagined, 
that they ought to measure its future 
evils by its past. Hitherto there had 
always been some check —the admo- 
nitions of parliament had been respected ; 
but if once a hope should be held out 
that the suspension might last for an inde- 
finite period, that the amount of the cir- 
culating medium was to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Bank directors, uncon- 
trolled by any consideration but that of 
their own profits, it would become impos- 
sible to estimate the extent of the mischief 
that might ensue. The committee had 
felt the necessity of guarding against so 
fearful a danger, and of inducing an im- 
pression on the public mind that the sys- 
tem would be brought to a termination. 
They felt that a mere declaration on this 
subject would be useless, and that mer- 
cantile transactions would continue in 
their present course, instead of being 
adapted to a return of the ancient stand- 
ard. It would answer no good purpose 
to promise a resumption of cash payments, 
without fixing upon some definite period : 


4 


ration would be very strict. 
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for such a promise had been already made 
no less than five times, and every time had 
proved delusive. The country then, to be 
satisfied, must see that a serious resolution 
existed upon this subject. Some decisive 
measure must be adopted. The events of 
the last few days, with respect to the pub- 
lic funds, demonstrated the necessity of 
decision. Four alternatives had presented 
themselves for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. The first was, to recommend the 
postponement of the resumption till after 
July next, accompanied by a legislative de- 
clarationwith respect to some future definite 
period. But iftheyhad been content toadopt 
that proceeding, he would put it to the 
House, whether they would have appeared 
to the country to be in earnest. What 
had appeared since the report of the com- 
mittee was published, clearly proved they 
would not. It was necessary for them to 
“screw their courage to the sticking 
place,” in order to convince the world 
that they had set seriously about the work. 
—On five different occasions parliament 
had declared, that cash payments ought to 
be resumed as soon as possible ; and the 
public now doubted the sincerity of those 
declarations. A few nights ago, his right 
hon, friend, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, was taunted on account of the reso- 
lutions proposed by him in 1811. But in 
those very resolutions, it was distinctly 
affirmed, that though it was not then con- 
venient to proceed to cash payments, yet 
they ought to be resorted to as speedily 
as possible. Those who voted for the 
resolutions recognised this principle deci- 
dedly. In the years 1814, 1815, and 
1816, the resumption of cash payments 
was regularly postponed—and now, in 
1819, it was proposed to continue the 
restriction in a modified form, until 1821. 
Hence it was necessary that they should 
do something more than merely restate 
their opinion that cash payments ought to 
be resumed. Another alternative, which 
he was ready to admit he was at first in- 
clined to favour, was—that the legislature 
should fix a definite period, and make 
some declaration of principle that might 
be an instruction to the Bank. But on 
consideration it was evident, that this 
would still leave it to the Bank to act 
upon that declaration of principle as it 
should think fit; and if they controverted 
the principle, as they had done, it was not 
likely that their observance of the decla- 
Besides, it 
would be a division of responsibility most 
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unfair to that body, to give to them a 
discretion as to a plan which they them- 
selves conceived was neither founded in 
truth nor sanctioned by experience. The 
Resolution of the court of directors of the 
25th of March, placed this point in a 
clear light. The committee deemed it 
necessary to ask the Bank for an answer 
to the two following questions :— 

To what farther period, in the opinion 
of the Bank, ought the restriction on cas 
payments to be continued ? ) 

Have the Bank any suggestions to offer 
with respect to any assistance that can be 
afforded to the Bank, by legislative enact- 
ment or otherwise, for facilitating the re- 
sumption of cash-payments ? 

The Bank deliberated upon those ques- 
tions—and in their answer the following 
passage was to be found:— - 

That this court cannot refrain from ad- 


verting to an opinion strongly insisted on | 


by some, that the Bank has only to reduce | 


its issues to obtain a favourable turn in 
the exchanges, and a consequent influx of 
the precious metals: the court conceives 
it to be its duty to declare, that it is unable 
to discover any solid foundation for such 
a sentiment. 

He believed that this was the conscien- 
tious feeling of the Bank; and he only 
mentioned the circumstance to show the 
impolicy of asking a body to act on a 
principle which they theught untenable. 
The third alternative was, to prescribe 
such a limitation of the issues of Bank 
notes as would secure the power of the 
Bank over the foreign exchanges. He, 
for one, confessed that this always ap- 
peared to him to be a very unwise position 
—and, for this reason, that it depended so 
much on circumstances, when to say there 
was an excess or not of circulation. There 
were occasions when what was called a run 
on the Bank might be arrested in its inju- 
rious effects by an increase of the issues. 
There were other occasions when such a 
state of thingsdemanded a curtailment. In 
the — 1797, when a run was made on 
the Bank, but when the exchanges were 
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It was, therefore, impossible to prescribe 
any specific limitation of issues to be 
brought into operation at any period, 
how remote soever. The quantity of 
circulation, which was demanded in a 
time of confidence, varied so materially 
from the amount which a. period of des- 

ondency required, that the House must 
feel the absolute incapability of fixing on 
any circumscribed amount. It was. im- 
possible to advert to the evidence taken 
before the committees without being 
impressed with that conviction, The 
fourth alternative that remained to the 
committee was that which had been 
adopted, and which was disclosed in the 
resolutions that he had the honour to lay 
on the table of that House. It proceeded 
on the principle that the Bank should re- 
gulate its issues by the price of gold, the 
same principle, be it recollected, on which 
the Bank of England had uniformly acted, 
previously to the restrictions imposed 
upon it in 1797. The House would direct 


its attention to the state of things under 


which the committee commenced their 
labours. They found the Bank in the act 
of paying a certain description of its notes 
in cash—with the amount of treasure in 
its possession considerably lowered. Gold, 
which they were bound to give in pay- 
ment of their notes at the rate of 3/. 17s. 
104d. was increased to 4/. 1s.—The Bank 
was in advance to government to a consi- 
derable amount; which advance could not 
be immediately repaid, without producing 
material disadvantages to the trade and 
manufactures of the country. Under 
those circumstances, therefore, the Com- 
mittee conceived it expedient to postpone, 


toa period more remote than he believed 


favourable and the price of gold had not | 


risen, it was proved that an extension of | 
‘Issues might perhaps,. by restoring con- 
have rendered the original 


fidence, 
restriction unnecessary; and prevented 
the evil results of the existing panic. On 
the other hand, if the run was the effect 
of unfavourable exchanges and the conse- 
quent rise in the price of gold, the alarm 
must be met by a reduction of the issues. 


any man when the question was first in- 
troduced had at all contemplated, the 
return to cash payments according to the 
ancient standard. That period was fixed 
at four years from the present time. But 
at the same time that they deemed such a 
postponement, under existing circum- 
stances, necessary, they felt it also their 
duty to provide that such measures should 
in the interval be taken by the Bank, as 
would secure them from farther disap- 
pointment, and convince the public that 
they were in earnest. It was unnecessary. 
for him to enter particularly into the de- 
tails of those resolutions—they were in the 
possession of every member of that 
House, and had, no doubt been fully con- 
sidered. As he before stated, those 
resolutions declared the necessity of the 
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Bank’s conforming its issues to the prices 
of gold. It was true, that they required 
of the Bank to be prepared for the pay- 
ment of its notes at the rate of the Mint 
price, on the expiration of two years, but 
under modifications which would render 
necessary a less amount of treasure to be 
disbursed by the Bank, than if the restric- 
tion were completely removed at that pe- 
riod. The demand for treasure might be 
considered to consist of what was wanting 
to the circulation of the country; of what 
individuals, from motives of caprice 
or curiosity, might require, or of what 
speculators might demand with the view 
of making a profit by the exportation. It 
was proposed then to secure the Bank for 
that period from any other description of 
demand, except that which might be made 
upon it for the purposes of exportation. 
Taking for granted that the whole of the 
proposed sen was fully understood by 
every gentleman in the House, he should 
not go more at length into its details, but 
next proceed to a consideration of the ob- 
jections that were raised against it. Asa 
part of the plan and preliminary to the 
resumption of cash payments, the com- 
mittee recommended that a portion of the 
advances of the Bank to the government 
be repaid. That recommendation had 
been made the source of a general alarm 


—of an alarm which he could not but! 


eonsider wholly devoid of any reasonable 
foundation. it had been said that, if 
the ten millions which had been advanced 
by the Bank to government were forthwith 
repaid, an abstraction to that amount from 
the circulating medium must be fraught 
with injury to the trade and manufactures 
of the country. How such an inference 
could be formed, or such an apprehension 
gain ground he was at a loss to under- 
stand. It certainly was not in the remo- 
test degree justified by the suggestions of 
the committee. What they recommended 
was, a gradual repayment, and not, as 
had been stated, an immediate and com- 
plete discharge of the advances. He 
must however say, that the amount of 
those advances required by the Bank 
to be repaid was much greater than had 
been expected. He must own he did not 
think a repayment to that amount neces- 
sary, the whole amount necessary in order 
to enable the Bank to proceed on the new 
system in 1820. The committee, how- 
ever, recommended it, because the Bank 
required it. They wished no obstacle to 
stand in the way of a resumption of a 
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metallic standard, and agreed in the re- 
commendation, as the Bank insisted upon 
its necessity. At the time of making their 
report, therefore, the committee, though 
not feeling the necessity of a repayment 
to the amount of ten millions, complied 
with the demand of the Bank, and recom- 
mended as a preliminary, that such a sum 
should be gradually repaid. On other 
grounds, he confessed he now felt that it 
was expedient that a considerable portion 
of those advances should be repaid. It 
was impossible to revert to the nature of 
the communication of the Bank, under 
date the 20th of May, and which was on 
the table of that House, without feeling 
that the moment has arrived, when the 
nature of the relations existing between 
the government and the Bank should be 
changed. Parliament was bound, after 
such a statement, not to lose a single hour, 
without recurring to those means which 
would have the effect of limiting the 
directors of the Bank to those considera- 
tions which originally embraced the sphere 
of their duties, One paragraph of that 
communication he begged leave to read. 

‘* Under these impressions the directors 
of the Bank think it right to observe to 
his majesty’s ministers, that being en- 
gaged to pay on demand their notes in 
statutable coin, at the Mint price of 
3l. 17s. 104d. per ounce, they ought to 
be the last persons who should object to 
any measure calculated to effect that end ; 
but as it is incumbent on them to con- 
sider the effect of any measure to be 
adopted, as operating on the general issue 
of their notes, by which all the private 
banks are regulated, and of which the 
whole currency, exclusive of the notes of 
private bankers, is composed, they feel 
themselves obliged, by the new situation 
in which they have been placed by the 
restriction act of 1797, to bear in mind 
not less their duties to the establishment 
over which they preside, than their duties 
to the community at large, whose interests 
in a pecuniary and commercial relation 
have, in a great degree, been confided to 
their discretion.” 

In reading that paragraph he preferred 
no complaint—he disclaimed any imputa- 
tion against the Bank, but he dwelt upon 
it, because it contained a melancholy 
truth, and because it ——_ brought 
home to the feelings of that House the 
knowledge of the situation in which, from 
their own proceedings, they were placed. 


When he reflected on the great object te 
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which, at the wera of the Revolution, the 
Bank of England was subservient, he 
could not think of such an institution 
without feelings of the sincerest acknow- 
ledgment. For the directors individually 
it was impossible for him to entertain any 
thing but great respect; but they, as a 
public body, must not be surprised to 
have their official conduct questioned, and 
that the House of Commons should at 
least doubt whether that was the institu- 
tion, to the discretion of whose directors 
were or ought to be confided the pecu- 
niary and commercial interests of the 
British community. Whatever were their 
opinions, it was now the proper moment 
to relieve them from the duty of attending 
to such concerns. The fault was not in 
the Bank, but in themselves. It was the 
result of the course that had been fol- 
lowed. That House had too long trans- 
ferred its powers. On them devolved the 
duty to attend to the pecuniary and com- 
mercial interests of the country. In place, 
therefore, of casting any blame upon the 
Bank, let that House re-trace its steps, 
and by efficient exertions re-assume its 
duties, and absolve the Bank from so in- 
compatible an obligation. Let it recover 


the authority which it had so long abdi- | 
cated. Reverting to the repayment of | 


the ten millions to the Bank, he could not 
conceive that such an amount of repay- 


ment was necessary, unless the Bank per- | 


severed in demanding it. But supposing 
that that repayment were to be made to 
its fullest extent, what might be consi- 
dered its probable consequences? Sup- 
posing that for the next two years those 
advances were to be gradually discharged, 
at the rate of 4 or 500,000/. monthly, 
what could prevent the Bank from meet- 
ing its obligations in February, 1820, at 
the narket price of the present day? He 
meant of the day when the report was 
made; for it was now somewhat lower. 
Why should such a gradual repayment 
lead to the contraction of the issues of the 
Bank? Might not, of the half million, one 
half be expended in the purchase of 
bullion, and the other half in the exten- 
sion of its issues? He could see no neces- 
sity for the Bank being obliged to con- 
tract them. He implored the House not 
to be led away by any clamour that might 
be excited on that oe Let any man 
read the evidence in the Appendix to the 
Report with diligence, and he must be 
no effects would neces- 

ily follow. He would rt 

(VOL. XL.) ould go farther, and 
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endeavour .to show that the result of the 
_ resolutions which he should propose would 
| be found consistent with an increase of 
, the issues of the Bank. It was said by 
those who disapproved of the proposed 
| plan, that the Bank :aust contract their 
issues, if compelled to regulate them by 
| the price of gold. If that argument had 
force, it went farther perhaps than its ad- 
vocates wished. It was an argument 
against resuming cash payments at all; 
for if it could be considered an argument 
against a regulation by the market price 
of 4/. 1s. it was equally an argument 
against a regulation by the Mint price of 
3/. 17s. 104d. The mere obligation of 
the Bank to attend to this regulation of 
their issues when the payment of their 
notes was to be made in bars or ingots 
(let them be called by which name the 
House pleased) made no difference. Let 
the House remember what the Bank were 
enabled to do when they were compelled 
to pay in specie. From 1774 to 1797, 
they did that, to which now the objection 
was made—during that period, they con- 
formed their issues to the price of gold; 
and he challenged any man to produce an 
instance, during that period, when the 
| price of gold exceeded 3/. 17s. 6d.—Thus, 
as long as the Bank conformed to the 
| practice of thus regulating their issues, 
they found no difficulty, and the price of 
gold never increased. At that period, 
|the holder of Bank notes, say to the 
| amount of 250/., had a right to demand of 
‘the Bank five pounds, or sixty ounces of 
gold bullion, impressed with a stamp. 
| Each pound of gold the Mint was en- 
joined by its indentures to divide into 442 
| guineas. Notwithstanding the prohibitory 
, laws, every body knew gold was sent out 
| of the kingdom whenever there occurred 
such a variation in its price as to afford < 
| temptation to the capitalist or speculator. 
‘It was next said, that the price of go! 
‘had varied considerably since the perioc 
' of the restriction; that it rose from th: 
| Mint price to 5/. 2s.; and that therefor. 
it was a standard, which, from its varia- 
tion, could not be depended upon. In 
that argument there was a fallacy. We 
did not in that period want gold ; we had 
another substitute, and gold, it was to be 
recollected, was to be considered in rela- 
tion to that substitute. Let not the 
House suffer itself to be led away by any 
calculation to mistake the price for the 
value. When people talked of gold rising 
in + prepared to chow that 
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it had risen in intrinsic value? Let them 
not talk of its price in paper, but in any 
other commodity of a real and fixed value. 
Did a given quantity of gold at present 
command any more corn, or any more 
silver, than it would have done fifty years 
ago? When he said corn, he of course 
well knew that that article was subject to 
the fluctuations of seasons: but, setting 
apart that consideration, he repeated, that 
gold did not, within the period alluded to, 
to show its increased price, command 
more of any fixed commodity than in 
former times. So far from that being the 


case, it positively commanded less than it 


formerly did—and on this account, be- 
cause they had found a substitute for 
gold, and, beyond that, because they had 
a greater stock of that metal, and, conse- 
quently, its value was less than it was fifty 

ears ago. But next it was stated, that 
its price was taised by taxation. That 
was disproved by experience, as it had 
been found that gold was high when taxa- 
tion was low, and vice versa. When they 
spoke of 40 or 50 millions of revenue, it 
was to be recollected, that the pound re- 
mained the standard ; and that there could 
be no correspondent variation between 
the price of gold and the increase of 
taxation.—There was another objection, 
which, at first view, appeared extremely 
plausible. It proceeded on the principle, 
that a great increase of revenue made a 
correspondent increase of the circulating 
medium necessary. That, however plausi- 
ble, was not a just inference. He would 
show an instance in our history, where 
the increase of circulation, compared with 
the revenue, had varied in an inverse 
ratio. He would take the two periods of 
1792 and 1809. He took the latter year, 
because it was a time when there was no 
complaint of a deficiency of circulating 
medium ; indeed it was the year imme- 
diately before the appointment of the 
bullion committee, when there prevailed 
an opinion, whether right or wrong, it was 
not then necessary to argue, that there 
was an excess of it. If then, there was 
any truth in the argument that the circu- 
lating medium should increase with the 
trade, taxation, and revenue, it should 
have varied directly in that year. The 
fact was, however, that it varied inversely. 
According to the statement of the laie 
lord Liverpool, the amount of gold in this 
country in the year 1792, was calculated 
at thirty millions. ‘Taking it however at 
five millions less, it, with the eleven mil- 
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lions of Bank notes, gave a circulating 
medium of thirty-six millions. At that 
period the interest of the debt was nine 
millions ; the number of vessels employed 
in’ commercial concerns was 10,000; 
the official value of the exports was 
computed at 19 millions. In 1809 the 
interest of the debt was thirty onemillions; 
our commercial shipping had increased 
threefold, and the official value of the ex- 
ports. had risen one half. According, 
then, to the theory of a correspondent in- 
crease of the circulating medium with the 
trade, revenue, and debt, there ought to 
have been a considerable increase of the 
circulating medium in 1809 over that of 
1792. But the truth was, that this ma- 
terial augmentation in all its branches 
was provided for by a circulating medium 
of nineteen millions. Was it not, there- 
fore, demonstratively proved that such a 
theory was wrong. It might be difficult 
to conjecture by what means human in- 
genuity could provide facilities to make 
a comparative diminution of circulating 
medium, at one time, answer for three 
times the quantity of transfers: that it 
could meet under former circumstances. 
He was indebted to a noble earl for the 
means of elucidating that part of the ar- 
gument; he himself had deserved no cre- 
dit, as the account from which he should 
read, was obtained on the suggestion of 
that noble earl. The right hon. gentle- 
man here read several calculations from 
the paper to which he had alluded, the 
object of which'was to show, what number 
of days notes of various denominations 
remained in circulation in the year 1818, 
compared with the time that notes of the 
same denomination remained in circulation 
in 1792. In 1792 the average number of 
days that the 1,000/. note remained in 
circulation, was 22 ; in 1818, only 13. In 
1792, the 10/. note remained 236 days in 
circulation : and in 1818, only 147 days. 
In 1792, the total amount of notes 
of every denomination issued by the 
Bank was 74,817,000/.: and in 1818, 
236,084,933/. The inferenee to be drawn 
from this comparative statement was, that 
a much less circulation was necessary, 
and would perform transactions to @ 
greater amount, at one time than at an- 
other: and, therefore, that the doctrine 
against which he was arguing was absurd. 
Amongst the various propositions which 
had been advanced on the subject, was 
one which at first appeared very plausible, 
and was made by those who admitted the 
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advantage of reverting to a metallic 
standard of value. The argument they 
used was, that a variable standard expos- 
ed the country to great danger; but at 
the same time, as we had now been 22 
years without a metallic circulation, it 
would be extremely difficult and hazardous 
to revert to the ancient system. These 
persons maintained, that we ought to re- 
gulate the value of gold by the market 
price ; and their plan amounted to neither 
more nor less than this—we ought to ex- 
tricate ourselves from our present difficul- 
ties, by depreciating the precious metals. 
They proposed that the Bank should 
regulate the payment of its notes, not by a 
fixed standard, but by the price of gold 
whatever it might be. In other words, in 
place of the ancient system of the coun- 
try, by which paper was placed on a par 
with gold, they would reduce gold to a 

ar with paper. That was a proposition 
which could be viewed in no other light 
than as a fraud on the public creditor. It 
was in vain to think that such a course 
would lessen the difficulties of the ques- 
tion. It was in vain to think that foreign 
nations could be imposed upon by such a 
deception, or that in their dealings with us 
they would not calculate upon the depre- 
ciation. The result could only be, after 
having incurred the imputation of a fraud 
on the public creditor, that the coin would 
be debased. It was therefore most desir- 
able to revert to the ancient standard of 
the realm. He felt himself bound to 
caution the House against all arguments 
in support of a course, which though 
feadaioat, would not accomplish its own 
objects, while it aggravated present diffi- 
culties. Let the House be assured, that 
pi deviation from the ancient practice 
would, hereafter, on the least appearance 
of public embarrassment, be quoted as a 
pene for a more ain departure 
rom that practice. When future sus- 
pensions of cash payments were sought, 
the advocates of such a course would re- 
fer to the conduct of their ancestors—they 
would panegyrise the principle on which, 
under similar difficulties, they acted—they 
would call for the adoption of the same 
principle ; and conclude because the price 
of gold had still farther rose in its relation 
to paper, that the principle by analogy 
ought to be extended. Such would be 
the inevitable effects of adopting the pro- 
position to which he had adverted. The 
restoration of the value of our currency, 
was always a striking political feature in 
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the history of the country. Those who 
took an interest in disquisitions of that 
nature, must have recognised the solici- 
tude of our ablest and most distinguished 
statesmen, to accomplish that salutary 
object. There were, however, three 
distinct periods to which he should call 
the attention of that House—periods to 
which every man must look with feelings 
of admiration and delight; when the go- 
vernment, not misled by the arguments of 
those who would continue the abuse, ef- 
fected the reformation of the coin from 
its previous debasement. That reforma- 
tion was accomplished in the reigns of 
Edward Ist, queen Elizabeth and William 
the 3rd, all periods that that House must 
ever contemplate with pride and satisfac- 
tion. They were periods too of great diffi- 
culty—of difficulties too that stood in the 
way of the restoration of the standard of 
value, much more than any the country 
had nowtocontend with ; but they weredif- 
ficulties which the sound determination of 
these monarchs overcame, and answered the 
arguments of those who counselled other- 
wise, by the beneficial results of the con- 
duct they pursued. It was, when engaged 
in the conquest of Wales, and amidst his 
efforts to subdue Scotland, that Edward 
the 1st turned his attention to the refor- 
mation of the coin of the realm. The 
energy with which that monarch followed 
up his purpose, had been the subject of 
praise with every historian of those times, 
as presenting a noble instance of wisdom 
and public spirit. The next period was 
that of Elizabeth, under circumstances 
that almost repelled such an effort. On 
her accession to the throne, she found 
the coin had been debased to the extent 
of nearly 400 per cent., in the reigns 
of her predecessors, Henry the 8th and 
Edward the 6th. Where there should 
have been 11 ounces of silver there were 
only three. The effect was a great rise 
of prices, and a considerable commotion 
throughout the country. In the second 
year of her reign, and under the advice 
of her minister Burleigh, she determined 
to restore the value. There were not 
wanting persons who counselled her 
against such an attempt; who reminded 
her of the delicate nature of such an ob- 
ject—who talked of the distracted state 
of her dominions —of the rivalry of foreign 
nations—of Ireland being in a state of 
approaching rebellion—and Scotland de« 
claring war:—-who observed to her that 
Rome, Spain, and France were declared 
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enemies to her title to the throne; yet 
still she had the manliness to persevere, 
and, following the admonition of Burleigh, 
considered al] those difficulties as obliga- 
tions on her to proceed. _“* So far,” said 
that able minister, “should such considera- 
tions be from deterring your majesty from 
the pursuit, that they constitute the motives 
for perseverance, as in the end they must 
raise and establish the character of the 
country, increase the attachment of your 
majesty’s subjects, and command the re- 
spect even of your enemies.” Such a 
conduct was the proudest eulogium on 
her merits. In the learned and able work 
by the late lord Liverpool, it was observed, 
that it had been justly commemorated in 
the monumental inscription on her tomb. 


That monumental inscription had been so | 
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the arguments on which at the Revolution 
the reformation of the coinage was op- 
| posed, without being struck with their 
coincidence with the arguments of the 
present time. The House had only to 
look to the discussion between Mr, 
Lowndes and Mr. Locke, to see how 
| analagous the objections that were then 
_urged to the measure were, to the objec- 
tions urged at the present period. It was 
contended by Mr. Lowndes that the 
value of silver had increased to 6s. Sd. 
an ounce, from $s. 2d., which was the 
rate in the reign of Elizabeth—that the 
former was a period of barbarism, on 
whiclt no precedent could be founded— 
that France, desirous of providing a me- 
tallic currency, had made great importa- 
tions of corn—that it was not the quantity, 


strongly recalled to his mind by a recent | but the denomination, that gave to the 
— of the eminent writer to whom he | coinage its value, and that a shilling was 
ad just alluded, that he had been induced | the real standard of value. It was well 


toreviewit. After enumerating the queen’s “observed by Mr. Locke in answer, that to 


various titles to distinction, it concluded | have value, coin must consist of a certain 
thus—* Galliadomata, Belgiumsustentum, | weight, quality, and assay—that the Mint 
Pax fundata.” But above all, «* Moneta in | by its indentures were bound to give the 
justum valorem reducta.” Having our- | due prgportions of each. He maintained 
selves so many claims to praise similar to that the pound weight of silver was the 


those which the reign of Elizabeth pre- 
sented, he trusted we should not deprive 
ourselves of the applause which was so 
justly conferred upon her—that “ she had 
the manliness to reform the coin of her 
kingdom.” The glories of the present 


reign fuliy equalled her's, except in the | 


last particular; but he hoped the hour 
was near at hand, when the triumphant 
parallel would be conipleted. 

It was unnecessary to revert to the 
numerous difficulties with which king 
William had to contend, engaged as he 


was for the existence of the liberties of | 


England and of Europe. Yet when he 
had to struggle for those great objects, 
and for the stability of lis own throne, in 


the year 1695, he determined to recover | 


the ancient value of the coinage, consi- 
derably debased since the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He did so, though opposed by a 
powerful party, whose motives proceeded 
from the spirit of opposition alone. And 
here he had to contrast the conduct of 
that day with the spirit of enlightened 
patriotism so manifest in the labours of 
those who, however differing on other 
questions, disdained to introduce party 
feelings in the investigation of the objects 
of the late committees of that and the 
other House of parliament. It was im- 
possible to revert to the manner in which 


_ standard of value, and that the coin was 
depreciated, and not the bullion raised. 
|The present value of silver he affirmed to 
be as formerly, 5s. 2d., and therefore not 
‘at all altered, except in comparison with 
a deteriorated currency. Silver in coin 
_was the same in value as silver in bullion. 
It was perfectly true, he said, that an 
ounce of silver, which the Mint regula- 
tions determined to be only 5s. 2d. in 
value, had risen to 6s. $d.; but that was 
only because the silver coin had been 
clipped or reduced in value, by the dif- 
ference between 5s. 2d.and 6s. 3d, If,” 
said he, “* Mr. Lowndes still doubts of 
the depreciation, give me 5s. of standard 
weight and fineness, as originally coined, 
together with 2d., and I will with that 
sum purchase for you an ounce of silver 
for which you now pay 6s. 3d.” Mr. 
Locke had no abstract idea of a shilling 
or of a standard of value, as detached 
from something substantial and tangible. 
In reverting to these discussions, he (Mr. 
Peel) was naturally reminded of another 
discussion which tovk place at the same 
period. He alluded to the difficulties 
which Martinus Scriblerus was repre- 
sented to have felt, in the amusing work 
of that name, in following the metaphy- 
sical speculations of his tutor Crambe. 
Being asked by his father, if he could 
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form an idea of an universal man, he 
replied, that he conceived him to be a sort 
of « knight of the shire, or the burgess of 
a corporation who represented a great num- 
ber of individuals; but that he could form 
no other notion of an abstract man. To 
puzzle him still more, his father enquired, 
‘if be could not form the universal idea 
of a lord mayor ?”? To which he replied, 
*¢ that never having seen but one lord 
mayor, the idea of that lord mayor always 
returned to his mind; that he had great 
difficulty to abstract a lord mayor from 
his fur gown and gold chain; nay, that 
unfortunately the only time that he saw 
a lord mayor, he was on horseback, and 
that the horse on which he rode not a 
little disturbed his imagination. ‘ Upon 
this,” said the history, “ Crambe (like 
another Mr. Lowndes, or those who could 
form an abstract idea of a pound sterling), 
swore that he could frame a conception 
of a lord mayor, not only without his 
horse, gown, and gold chain, but even 
without stature, feature, colour, hands, 
head, feet, or body, which he supposed 
was the abstract idea of a lord mayor.” 
Mr. Locke, unfortunately, was not so pe- 
netrating. He could frame no conception 
of an abstract standard of value, without 
reference to an existing substance; and 
was therefore obliged to put up with the 
vulgar idea, that a pound was a certain 
quantity of metal of a given weight and 
fineness. At the time of the new coinage, 
at the period to which he had just alluded, 
prejudices in theory, and misconceptions 
in reasoning, were not only to be encoun- 
tered, but the greatest financial and poli- 
tical difficulties were to be overcome. 
When king William proceeded to reform 
the standard, he had, at the moment 
when the chancellor of the exchequer 
(Mr. Montague) was compelled to bor- 
row, under every discouragement, five 
millions for the wants of the state, to 
encounter an expense of three millions, 
which the new coinage would cost. The 
reasons against calling in the deteriorated 
currency for the purpose of a re-coinage, 
were, that at that time a war raged, which 
required the undivided exertions of the 
country ; that the public resources should 
not at such a time be wasted on an unne- 
Cessary object, or a doubtful experiment ; 
that the expenses incurred would be more 
than the nation at such a period could 
bear, and that its discontents might be 
excited by fresh grievances to acts of 
rebellion. The enemies of this expedient 
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moreover argued, that should the silver 
coin be called in, it would be impossible 
to carry on the war abroad, or to prose- 
cute foreign trade, inasmuch as the mer- 
chant could not pay his bills of exchange, 
nor the soldierreceive his subsistence. The 
main arguments opposed to the project, 
as well as those which were offered to 
encourage that monarch in his determi- 
nation, were so ably stated by the histo- 
rian, that he begged leave to read them to 
the House. The arguments used in reply 
by Mr. Montague, as stated by the histo- 
rian, were, that the existing system was a 
disease which increased daily, and would, 
if not remedied, strike such root as to 
affect the vital principles of the constitu- 
tion, and inevitably overthrow it: that 
the enemies of this country would feel in- 
timidated by the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, and would be inclined to offer a 
peace on more honourable terms than 
could otherwise be expected from them ; 
when they found that this country had 
the firmness to amend its depreciated 
currency, even amidst all the dangers 
with which it was surrounded; and on 
which they reckoned as a means of effect- 
ing its ruin; that they would also hold 
the wisdom of a parliament, who advised 
such a measure, in higher estimation than 
they otherwise could do; and in a word, 
that their respect for a country which so 
placed, could surmount so many difficul- 
ties, would be greatly increased. Fortu- 
nately for the country those arguments 
prevailed, and in spite of all the obstruc- 
tions thrown in its way, the coinage of 
the country was established on a fair and 
permanent footing. He would ask, if 
there was any thing in the present state 
of the country that could be urged against 
the adoption of such a measure, with more 
force than the arguments he had just cited 
had been at the period alluded to? Was 
there any thing that could be brought 
forward to induce parliament to postpone 
any attempt to establish a permanent 
standard of value in the country? He 
felt surprised when he heard it urged that 
this country was indebted for all its glory 
and all its military honours to an incon- 
vertible paper currency. Was it not in 
the eh ac of the House, that this 
country had enjoyed its full share of pros- 
perity and of militery glory before the 
year 1797; before we were blessed with 
an inconvertible paper currency? It was 
urged that we were differently situated from 
other countries, with respect to our paper 
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currency. He admitted this; but it must 
not be forgotten, that there were other 
circumstances which rendered the situa- 
tion of this country different from others. 
The House should recollect, that in all 
the efforts which she had been called upon 
to make, England had preserved her faith 
inviolate. This feeling it was that pre- 
vented her from taxing the funded pro- 
perty of foreigners. This upright con- 
duct it was that cheered the country in 
the hour of danger, and caused her to 
exult in the hour of victory, from a feel- 
ing that her dangers had been surmounted 
and her victories gained without the 
slightest violation of her honour. This 
feeling it was that supported the country 
in that dark and dismal voyage through 
which she had gone; and now that they 
had reached the other shore in safety, let 
them not abandon the great principle 
which had been instrumental to their 
safety ; let them not discard the guide by 
which we were led and protected. Let 
them adhere to that good faith in time of 
peace, and towards the public creditor, 
which they had practised in war, and to- 
wards the foreigners whose country was 
at war with them. Let them recollect, 
that the fluctuations of price which an in- 
convertible paper currency occasioned, 
were injurious to the labourer, wk > found 
no compensation in the rise of his wages 
at one time for the evils inflicted by a de- 
pression at another. Every consideration 
of sound policy, and every obligation of 
strict justice, should induce them to re- 
store the ancient and permanent standard 
of value. He had thus discharged his 
duty in bringing the resolutions recom- 
mended by the committee of which he 
was a member before the House, and 
he was afraid he had occupied its indulgent 
attention too long. He was aware that 
there were various other topics to which 
he had not adverted, and to which he did 
not think it necessary to advert. But 
there were two points which he could not 
sit down without taking some notice of. 
The first of these was the effect attributed 
by a noble lord in another place to the 
mint regulations in raising the price of 

old, and rendering the exchanges un- 
ioomvibie. To the examination of that 
opinion he had given the maturest consi- 
deration of which his mind was capable ; 
and the result was, that he thought the 
objections urged against those regulations 
were without any solid foundation. By 


the present Mint regulations, a pound of 
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silver was.certainly coined into 66, instead 
of 62 pieces called shillings, and of those 
pieces, four were withheld by the Mint 
as a seignorage; but this he conceived 
was calculated to repress, rather than en- 
courage, a great circulation of silver. 
Silver was merely a money of convenience 
for small sums, not coined like gold at 
the pleasure of individuals who brought it 
to the Mint, and without loss, but coined 
by order of the government. Its depre- 
ciation therefore could not affect the price 
of gold, or drive it from circulation. 
When he recollected that from 1773 to 
1797, amore deteriorated silver currency 
existed, and that that currency was then 
a legal tender for 25/. instead of 40s. as 
now, without at all affecting the price of 
gold, he thought he might quote expe- 
rience in support of his argument against 
the theory of the noble peer. Indeed he 
was convinced that the disappearance of 


‘gold could be fully accounted for in an- 


other way, and that the mint regulations 
had no effect in driving it out of the 
market. The second point which he un- 
derstood was to be objected to the present 
measure was, the proposal of a plan to 
compel the Bank, intermediately between 
the present time and the period mentioned 
in the report, in order to prevent any ma- 
terial fluctuation in the rates of exchange 
between this and foreign countries to 
deliver for their notes bullion in quantities 
not less than 60 ounces, at the market 


price. He warned the House against the 


adoption of a measure so fatal—a measure 
fraught with destruction to the ends to be 
attained—a plan which would reduce 
gold to the standard of paper, instead of 

aper to the standard of gold which would 
inevitably lead to the interminable conti- 
nuance, the total adoption of a paper 
medium, and only multiply ad infinitum 
the difficulties with which the question 
was at present surrounded. 

He had now brought his observations 
toaclose. He felt indebted to the House 
for the attention with which he had been 
heard; he had previously entertained 
opinions different from those he now ad- 
vanced, but he trusted that he had main- 
tained those opinions as independently 
and as consistently as he now did those 
he advanced at present. Many other 
difficulties presented themselves to him 
on discussing this question; among them 
was one which it pained him to observe, 
and that was the necessity he felt of op- 
posing himself to an authority to which 
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he always had bowed, and he hoped 
always should bow with deference; but 
here he had a great public duty imposed 
upon him, and from that duty he would 
not shrink, whatever might be his private 
feelings. In turning his mind to this 
question, he had attended much to the 
evidence given before the committee ; by 
that evidence he had been guided in a 
great degree. He did not mean the evi- 
dence of mere theoretical men, but of 
men of practice, and acquainted with the 
nature of the commerce of the country, 
and from that evidence he drew the con- 
clusion, that we ought to return as soon 
as possible to the ancient and permanent 
standard of value. From the nature of 
that evidence, and of the other informa- 
tion he had received, he felt himself called 
upon to state, candidly and honestly, that 
he was a convert to the doctrines regard- 
ing our currency which he had once op- 
osed. 

The first resolution, namely, “ That it 
is expedient to continue the restriction 
on payments in cash by the Bank of 
England beyond the time to which it is 
at present limited by law,” was agreed to. 

The second resolution, namely, “ That 
it is expedient that a definite period should 
be fixed for the termination of the restric- 
tion on cash payments; and that prepara- 
tory measures should be taken, with a 
view to facilitate and ensure, on the ar- 
rival of that period, the payment of the 

romissory notes of the Bank of England 
in the legal coin of the realm,” was 
agreed to. 

The third resolution, namely, ‘ That 
in order to give to the Bank a greater 
control over the issues of their notes than 

_they at present possess, provision ought 
to be made for the gradual repayment to 
the Bank of the sum of 10,000,000/. ; 
being part of the sum due to the Bank, 
on account of advances made by them for 
the public service, and on account of the 
purchase of exchequer-bills under the 
authority of acts of the legislature,” was 
agreed to. 

Upon the fourth resolution being read, 
namely, ‘ That it is expedient to provide, 
by law, that from the Ist of February, 
1820, the Bank shall be liable to deliver, 
on demand, gold of standard fineness, 
having been assayed and stamped at his 
Majesty’s Mint, a quantity of not less 
than 60 ounces being required in exchange 
for such an amount of notes of the Bank 
as shall be equal to’the value of the gold 
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so required, at the rate of of 4. 1s. per 
ounce.” 

Mr. Ellice rose to propose an amend- 
ment. Though it might appear pre- 
sumptuous in him to claim the attention 
of the House, after the very able speech 
of the right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down; yet he could assure them, that 
he rose with no presumptuous feelings, 
but he thought it due to himself to state 
his objections to the proposed resolution. 
When he did so, he did it from no hosti- 
lity to the general principles of the re- 
port. In those general principles, so ably 
stated, and so eloquently illustrated by 
the right hon. gentleman, he entirely 
concurred; and he had offered himself to 
the House in opposition to two of the 
resolutions, not because he differed from 
their general object, but because he did 
not agree to the application of them to 
the actual state of things. He would 
not weaken the force of the right hon. 
gentleman’s statements or reasonings by 
repeating them. They would meet with 
general concurrence. The opposition to 
them arose from an idea that the applica- 
tion of the principles of the report would 
be inexpedient at the present time; but 
it happened unfortunately that those who 
enforced that inexpediency, specified no 
time when it would cease, and the return 
to cash payments be effected with safety. 
He could mention, from his acquaintance 
with business, several circumstances which 
would confirm the able statements of the 
right hon. gentleman. The difficulties 
and distress of 1816 were fresh in the 
recollection of all. Great, however, as 
those difficulties were, he wished that the 
remedies applied by the chancellor of 
the exchequer had been avoided. In 
consequence of the great exports of 1814 
and 1815 gold had been brought into the 
country. Its price accordingly fell, and 
continued to fall, till 1817. The dis- 
tresses of the country gradually disap- 
peared, and every thing began to wear 
a smiling aspect. To counteract this 
favourable and improving state of things, 
towards the middle of 1817 the issues of 
the Bank became again excessive, pro- 
duced an artificial prosperity, encouraged 
speculation, and led to the overtrading 
which had since produced so much em- 
barrassment, and the consequences of 
which, he was afraid, we were only yet 
beginning to feel. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had well stated, that the common 
people derived no benefit from this: tem- 
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porary and artificial prosperity to com- 
pensate for the accumulated evils of a 
change. In 1818, our exports had 

reatly increased ; but he would ask the 
noble lord who boasted of their amount 
as atest of our prosperity, or he would 
ask any of those from whom the noble 
lord was in the habit of receiving his in- 
formation on commercial subjects, whe- 
ther even 50 per cent had been realized 
on the nominal amount of our exported 
commodities? The want of returns for 
them was the cause of the present de- 
pression of ourtrade. If by issuing paper 
to increase prices, commodities were ren- 
dered so dear that foreigners could not 
buy them, was not a great injury done to 
the trade of the country? He, therefore, 


hoped that means would not be resorted | 


to again to raise prices in a similar man- 
ner. The consequences of the measures 
of 1817 were not yet fully felt; we 
should feel them more and more till our 
return to the ancient standard of value 
was completed. Although he agreed in 
the principles of the report, he would beg 
to propose an amendment. The three 
first resolutions met his views; but he dif- 
fered from the recommendation of the 
fourth. Although he did not concur in 
the principle of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, who in 1811 had procured the 
passing of a resolution, declaring that 
Bank-notes had not depreciated, in the 
face of facts, more glaring than those on 
which the opposite doctrine was now sup- 
ported and acknowledged ; yet after a pe- 
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9,000,0007. was promised to the Bank by 
monthly instalments of 1,000,000/.; but 
it appeared that in May only 500,0002. or 
600,000/. were paid; that nothing was 
paid in June, nothing in July, and that in 
August, instead of paying, the chancellor 
of the exchequer applied to borrow 
money from them at a lower rate of in- 
terest. The Bank was, therefore, almost 
justified by the conduct of government 
tothem. The first resolution he would 
| propose as an amendment, was, leaving 
out all the words after “ that” in the 
fourth resolution, to substitute the follow- 
ing: “it is expedient to order by law, 
that the sum of 10,000,000/. of the Bank 
advances to government be repaid, by 
monthly instalments of 500,000/. be- 
ginning with the 10th of June, and that 
no intermission take place till the whule 
be repaid.” A resolution of that nature 
would tend to allay the ferment caused in 
the public mind by the agitation of the 
| question; and from what took place in 
_ 1816, the House would perceive, that such 
| payment could not have any serious effect 
in narrowing the issues of the Bank. 
Having thus explained the nature and 
object of his first amendment, he would 
now proceed to state the other resolutions 
which he proposed as amendments of the 
right hon. gentleman's resolutions. The 
next was,—‘* That, in the opinion of this 
House, the Bank ought not to advance 
any money to government on exchequer- 
bills, or treasury-bills, beyond the pre- 
sent sum advanced by them, or beyond 


riod of 20 years practice, he was averse the sum that shall remain due to the 
to acknowledge, in a legislative enact- | Bank after the 10,000,000/. are reduced, 
ment, that we had been acting on a de- | without the authority of parliament.” 
preciated currency. The permission | This resolution would, if agreed to, have 
given to the Bank by the fourth resolu- | the effect of preventing any apprehension 
tion, of paying their notes in gold at the | that the measures adopted for the purpose 
rate of 4/. 1s. per oz., while the Mint | ef facilitating the resumption of cash-pay- 
price was 2/. 17s. 104d. was a virtual ac- | ments must fail on account of the neces- 
knowledgment of this depreciation. If sities of government. The object of his 
it was absolutely necessary to attain the next resolution was, to put itin the option 
object of a return to cash payments, he | of the Bank to pay in the legal coin, or 
would even concur in this resolution ; but | in gold, at the Mint price. If the House 
he thought the necessity might be avoided , would agree to this resolution, it would 
by the amendment he was about to pro- | operate in bringing matters to the same 
pose. He would first propose, that the | point at which the right hon. gentleman 
government should be compelled at a cer- | wished them to arrive. It was not pre- 
tain period to commence repaying the | tended that it was likely that any great 
Bank the advances specified in the third | demand would be made for gold. It was 
resolution of the 10,000,000/. His rea- | the less likely, as these very measures 
son for this was, that the right hon. the | must tend to lower the price of gold. 
chancellor of the exchequer had already | The resolution was, “ That the Bank 
failed in fulfilling his engagements to the | have it in its option to pay, after the Ist 
Bank, In the last year a payment of; of May, 1821, either in legal coin, or in 
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gold, at 3/. 17s. 10} per oz.” He had 
one other amendment to. propose, which 
would prove his attachment to the ulti- 
mate object aimed at by the resolutions 
of the right hon. gentleman. Since by 
the preceding amendments more indul- 
gence was given to the Bank, he thought 
it but fair that one year should be cur- 
tailed from the period proposed for the 
final and full resumption of cash pay- 
ments. His amendment was, *‘ That after 
the Ist of May, 1822, the Bank pay its 
notes in the legal coin of the realm.” 
With the last resolution moved by the 
right hon. gentleman no person could find 
fault, all were agreed as to the expediency 
of repealing the laws against the meltin 

and exportation of coin. He begge 

pardon of the House for having occupied 
so much of their time. He was sure that 
the amendments he proposed, if agreed 
to, would prove as effectual as the resolu- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman, and at 
the same time get rid of the inconve- 
niences which incumbered those resolu- 
tions. The first of those inconveniences 
was, the necessity of having a depreciated 
currency in the mean time, till the Bank 
could pay at the Mint price; and the 
other inconvenience was, the want of con- 
fidence in the government for giving the 
aid necessary to the Bank. He would 
be the last person to attempt the intro- 
duction into this debate of what the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech was so perfectly 


free from, any party feeling. But from 


the course of conduct adopted by the 
right hon. chancellor of the exchequer, 
he felt himself bound to say so much re- 
specting the degree of confidence to be 
gee in government on this occasion. 

n what he had offered to the considera- 
tion of the House he had been actuated 
— by a wish to forward the object so 
much desired by all who had the welfare 
of the country at heart, and from a feel- 
ing that he was justified from experience 
in the course he had taken. 

_The Chairman read the 4th of the ori- 
ginal resolutions, and the resolution pro- 
‘posed as an amendment, and put the 
“question, 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that he felt at 
least as much reason to entreat the indul- 
gence of the House as the last speaker. 

e assured the House, that he would be 
as short as it was possible for him in ex- 
‘plaining the nature of the objections he 
made to the resolutions oe em the 
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his duty to the House, by his duty to the 
country, and by his duty to himself, small 
as the degree of value might be which the 
House would attach to any opinion of his, 
to state his objections to the proposed 
measure, he begged the indulgent atten- 
tion of the House while he submitted to 
their consideration a matter that was in 
itself extremely important. He fully 
concurred in the general view so ably 
taken by the right hon. mover of this 
question. He was as little able to under- 
stand an ideal nominal value, as Mr. 
Locke, or the other authorities which had 
been mentioned. The country was now 
suffering under the consequences of a de- 
parture from the e$tablished standard of 
value; and there was not any one who 
did not see the necessity of returning to 
the ancient regulations as soon as possible. 
And here he could not help congratulating 
the House and the country on the conver- 
sion of his majesty’s ministers from their 
former opinions. It was to be lamented 
that they had not been so converted long 
ago; but even now he was glad to find 
them acknowledge that all the principles 
on which'they had acted—all their trans- 
actions with the Bank—all their financial 
plans during the war—were bottomed in 
error. This they acknowledged by as- 
senting to the resolutions now before the 
committee. For any previous misconcep- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman on this 
question, the handsome apology he had 
made was fully sufficient, and the candid 
and manly avowal which he made of his 
error, did him great credit. But it was 
different with the government—it was 
their duty to watch over the public in- 
terests, and any acknowledgment that 
they had neglected to do so, could not be 
received as an apology for their having 
persevered in a system so ruinous as that 
which they kad pursued. They, the 
House, and the country, were now aware 
that the whole system of funding and of 
borrowing from the Bank was attended 
with disastrous and ruinous consequences ; 
and if pursued much farther, would be 
still more so. But upon this view of the 
subject he would say no more. There 
was one point on which, though not sup- 
a by the report of the committee, 

e wished to call the attention of parlia- 
ment—he meant the Mint regulations. 
On this part of the question he was borne 
out by many respectable gentlemen who 
gave evidence before the committee, who 
were of opinion.that while those regula- 
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tions continued, the Bank could not with 
safety return to cash payments. The 
master of the Mint would recollect that 
his opinions on this question were not new. 
He appealed to the right hon. gentleman 
whether, when he had detailed to the House 
the seignorage on the new silver coin, he 
had not then stated in reply, that the two 
metals could not continue current in the 
country, and that the silver would expel 
the gold. Since that time he had seen 
no reason to alter his opinion; on the 
contrary, all that had since happened, 
and the reports of the committees, con- 
firmed his opinion, and he was quite per- 
suaded, and would repeat, that it was 
impossible to resume payment in gold at 
par, or the Mint price, unless the Mint 
regulations respecting silver were altered. 
Some persons were of opinion that gold 
ought to be depreciated to the value of 
silver and Bank paper. This was an expe- 
dient which he thought was to be avoided 
at all hazards. Butif they meant to have 
gold issued for any other purpose than 
for exportation, they must alter the regu- 
lations of the Mint. He was aware that, 
after one had been fully convinced in his 
own mind of any opinion, he was apt to 
overlook the objections which could be 
urged against it, It might be so with 
him; but he was not insensible, that men 
of the greatest talents, and capable of 
applying their minds with the utmost 
vigour to profound and intricate re- 
searches, did not agree with him in 
opinion. But it seemed quite manifest, that 
if the Bank was to pay in gold without 
any alteration in the regulations of the 
Mint, the gold would be exported as the 
gold already issued had been exported. 
It could not have any effect on the 
currency of the country. And what was 
there so salutary and necessary in those 
regulations, that they should be retained 
against even the conviction of one man, 
that they were most unwise and injurious ? 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Harris, the late lord 
Liverpool, all the great men who had 
examined the subject, agreed that there 
could be but one standard of value. 
When two metals were issued, and one 
was depreciated, the one overrated had 
always driven the other out of circulation. 
If any doubt existed on this point, the 
evidence of Mr. Rothschild, who stated 
that the gold issued by the Bank had 
never gone into circulation, but had been 
immediately exported, might remove the 


doubt. If gold were exported to France, 
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it was with profit; if silver were imported 
into this country, it was with profit. 
T'rom the evidence given before the com- 
mittee of the Lords, it appeared that at 
Paris, which was the only market for 
gold, gold was at 7s. 44d. per oz. more 
than in London. There was consequently 
a profit to that amount upon every ounce 
exported to Paris. If you converted 
paper here into silver coin, and with that 
silver coin bought gold, which you ex- 
orted to Paris, you made profit at the rate 
of 154 of silver to one of gold. You must, 
in order to compare the values fairly, con- 
vert your money into a metal common to 
both countries; if you then convert your 
paper into hardware, that is into silver, 
ring it to this country, and buy gold at 
the Mint price, 3/. 17s. 103d. and you 
make this profit, gold was superior to 
silver in the proportion of 1 to 154.; that 
was, silver was depreciated below the 
standard value of gold 1 in 154.: profit 
was therefore made of the exportation of 
gold into Paris, or the importation of silver 
into London, at the rate of 1 to 154. 
What was the relation in consequence of 
the pound sterling to gold? Youhada 
premium for delivering silver in London, 
weight for weight. and fineness for fine- 
ness: you had a premium for delivering 
gold in Paris, bought with silver coin in 
this country. He spoke in the hearing of 
merchants who understood those matters 
better than he did, and who must at once 
perceive the force of his argument, if 
they did him the honour to attend to him. 
But without going into calculations, they 
had here broad facts. There was a pre- 
mium upon the exportation of gold from 
London tuo Paris; there was a premium 
upon the importation of silver from Paris 
to London. If all these facts were so, they 
ought to arrive at this conclusion—that pa- 
per was depreciated as compared to gold, 
not as compared to silver. This conclusion 
the witnesses before the lords’ committee 
fully established. ‘The evidence of those 
witnesses was the stronger, and the more 
free from suspicion, as they doubted the ver 
conclusion which their evidence established. 
Mr. Baring, whose intelligence on the sub- 
ject the House would very readily admit, 
was asked the following question :—‘ Su 
posing there had been no Bank paper in cir- 
culation, and that our silver coin6; per cent 
depreciated, issued in sufficient abundance, 
had been the only circulating medium, 
would not the value of gold have naturally 
risen, and would not the foreign ex- 
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changes become unfavourable?” He 
answered—‘* No doubt of it; in that case 
the silver coin must have been the legal 
tender of the country, and the standard 
by which the price of gold and of our fo- 
reign exchanges would have been regu- 
lated.” This was the evidence ofa person 
who thought that the Mint regulations had 
no effect whatever, although he was asto- 
nished at the singular coincidence of the 
issue of the silver coinage, and the depre- 
ciation of paper. In this evidence he had 
admitted that silver would produce the 
same effect, but chose to ascribe it rather 
to the paper, and to say that silver could 
not produce such an effect, because go- 
vernment retained in their own hands the 

ower of regulating the amount of the 
issues. Mr. Mushett’s evidence in like 
manner explained the depreciation that 
had taken place in Bank paper. In 
the evidence of Mr. Haldiman also, were 
the following questions and answers :— 
«Can you state to the committee how 
much per cent difference in value exists 
between our old silver coin and our new 
silver coin, in consequence of the seignor- 
age taken at the Mint by the last Mint re- 
gulations? I presume, by the old silver 
coin, is meant the old silver coin in its 
perfect state ; if so compared with the new 
silver coin, it would be rather more than 
six per cent.”—* Is not that nearly the 
present difference between the market and 
Mint price of gold? I amn ot aware of 
the last market price of gold; but if be- 
tween $2s. or 83s., the difference would 
be about five per cent between that 
and the Mint price.’—* Supposing that 
there existed no paper currency in the 
country, and that there was no gold in cir- 
culation, and farther, that our present 
silver coin, depreciated six per cent by the 
seignorage taken out of it, was the only 
circulating medium, would not the market 
price of gold, measured by such a cur- 
rency, stand nearly six per cent above 
the Mint price? I conceive that it 
would.”.—In the evidence of Mr. Harman 
appeared the following questions and re- 
plies :—*« Exchanges having become un- 
favourable in April 1817, and you having 
stated that from that time you lost all 
confidence in the permanency of the ex- 
changes, was it ever, in conversation 
among the directors, attributed to the 
issue of the new silver coinage which took 
= in March 1817? We never attri- 

uted the unfavourable state of the ex- 
changes to that circumstance.” Had 
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you among yourselves any conversation 
concerning the effect of this measure? 
Frequently; and had our doubts whether 
the alteration which took place in the coin- 
age ef the silver might not have an unfa- 
vourable effect on the price of gold.”—Mr. 
Harman was subsequently asked, “ If it 
was proved that gold had uniformly been 
exported since that period (the issue of 
the silver coin), and silver uniformly im- 
ported with a profit, what effect would 
that have in your opinion?” To which 
he answered, “ If it was proved that that 
had taken place to any great amount, I 
should think differently from what I now 
do.” By the evidence, therefore, of those 
gentlemen, it appeared to be their opinion, 
that if circumstances were such as they 
were known from other evidence to be, 
the result would then be that which he 
contended it actually was. If the facts 
were such as had here been proved, 
could they avoid ascribing them to their 
proper cause—the seignorage on silver? 
If they attended to the period at which 
the silver had been issued, they would 
find farther confirmation of this opinion. 
The rates of exchange and the price of 
silver varied at the same time. From 
July 1816, to July 1817, the exchanges 
were favourable. Gold was at the Mint 
price, and would be lower if the Bank had 
not kept up its price. If they had it in 
evidence that the depreciation took place 
at the same time that silver coin had been 
issued, they were bound in fairness to in- 
quire whether it was the paper that had 
been depreciated or the silver; and the 
paper had conformed itself to the silver. 
The concurrence in time so accurately, de- 
manded at least farther investigation. He 
asked whether there were any other proofs 
of anover issue of Bank paper but the 
unfavourable state of the exchanges. The 
hon. gentleman here referred to a letter 
of Mr. Harman’s, given in to the Lords’ 
committee, stating the amount of paper 
issues at various periods, and hence 
inferred that there had been no over issue. 
The silver coin had been issued in March 
1817, and in April (it had been stated 
July in one part of the evidence, but it 
ought correctly to be April) the depreci- 
ation had taken place. No effect could 
accompany a cause more accurately. In 
fact, it was incumbent upon those who 
supported the opinions of the reports to 
show, that the depreciation of paper in 
comparison with gold was caused by the 
over issue of the former. This had not 
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been done, and he denied that it could be 4 


proved. If members looked to those pe- 
riods when the issues of Bank notes were 
greatest, they would find that gold was 
often cheaper, and the exchanges more 
favourable, than when the circulation was 
more limited. The hon. member then 
read from a paper a number of dates 
within the last few years, and the amount 
of Bank nofes in circulation at each of 
of them, giving also the price of gold at 
each particular date.—That paper proved, 
that when the issues of the Bank were high- 
est, gold was cheaper, and the exchanges 
more favourable, than when they were 
very considerably contracted. ‘lhe evil 
complained of, then, if owing to in- 
crease of issues, could not be said to pro- 
ceed from excess of issues on the part of 
the Bank of England; but perhaps it 
would be said that this excess was from 
the country banks. ‘This he denied: and 
he had in support of his opinion the evi- 
dence of Mr. Loyd, Mr. Smith, and many 
of the witnesses before the committees, 
that the issues from the country banks 
were at the present moment more limited 
than at any former period. It had been 
said, that when the Bank had issued the 
sovereigns, they continued the same 
amount of notes as before, and had 
thereby materially increased the circula- 
tion; but this was erroneous, for it was 
admitted, that, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, the sovereigns were almost all used 
for the purposes of exportation. Taking, 
then, these arguments as admitted, he 
could not see any ground for the assump- 
tion, that paper was depreciated by the 
over issue. It had been urged, that the 
same nominal amount of circulating me- 
dium which might have been necessary at 
a former period, could not be so now, as. 
from the speed with which notes circulated, 
and the improved manner in which busi- 
ness was transacted, a much less quantity 
would represent property to a greater 
amount. This seemed a plausible argu- 
ment; but it was incumbent upon those 
who used it, and who complained of the 
over issues, to show that the present cir- 
cumstances of the country in its commer- 
cial relations was such as notto require the 
present amount. They should show that 
a less amount would be sufficient, which he 
contended they had not done. An attempt 
was made to show that a smaller amount 
of circulating medium in the present day 
answered the purpose of a much larger at 
a former period, by By right hon. gentle- 
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man who had read a paper to show the 
amount of notes, and the time of their 
circulation at the period of 1792 and 
1818. The right hon. gentleman had 
endeavoured to show, from this and 
from the comparative quantity of bu- 
siness done by each note, that the same 
amount of notes now would represent a 
much greater proportion of property. 
Now, he (Mr. Grant) conceived that this 
argument was erroneous, and he con- 
tended that the issue of Bank notes did 
not show so much the amount as the mode, 
of mereantile transactions. According to 
the variation in that mode, so might the 
amount of the notes issued appear to re- 
present a greater or less amount of pro- 
perty. Reasoning thus, and he gave his 
opinions upon mature deliberation, he 
could not agree in the conclusion which 
the right hon. gentleman had drawn, 
that a great part of the depreciation of 
our paper currency was owing to its over 
issue. He could, he conceived, trace the 
decrease of our gold coin, its high price, 
and the comparative depreciation of 

aper, to another cause—to one which, 

e heard with surprise, was meant to be 
continued—the Mint regulations; a sys- 
tem unknown in any other part of the 
world, novel in this country, and unpro- 
ductive of any benefit. This impolitic 
and absurd system was resorted to on the 
alleged ground that by it the government 
would have a check upon the price and 
amount of the coinage. This check was 
sought to be established by a double 
means: the first was, restraining the issue 
of silver, by keeping the coinage in the 
hands of government, they taking a 
seignorage ; and the second, by rendering 
silver not a legal tender beyond the 
amount of 40s.; by which latter check, 
it had been stated by several witnesses 
before the committee, and among the rest 
by Mr. Mushett, that they mainly de- 
pended upon the first check as a safeguard 
against traffic in the coin. These checks 
he contended, would be, as he maintained 
they had already been, found ineffectual 
towards the proposed end. No law, he 
argued, could afford a protection to our 
coinage, while-it afforded, as did the one 
of which he then spoke, a constant induce- 
ment to its sure violation, and our Mint 
regulations would in this respect be found 
as ineffectual as the law which prevented 
the exportation of gold—a law which, it 
was unnecessary for him to observe, was 
daily broken with impunity. By our pre- 
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sent Mint regulations we gave an encou- 
ragement to the importer of silver, and 
gold was rendered scarce by being sent 
out of the market to purchase it. A profit 
of 84 per cent was held out in favour of 
a counterfeit silver coinage ; and with such 
an inducement, what was there to hinder 
ingenious and speculative men from work- 
ing mints in France or any other part of 
the continent, making silver coin exactly 
resenible ours in appearance and fineness, 
and transmitting it to this country, where 
they could get a profit of 64 per cent 
upon it? The difficulty of detection would 
be exceedingly great. The imitation of 
our coin in base metal might be easily dis- 
- covered ; but such an imitation as that to 
which he alluded could with great diffi- 
culty be detected. The consequence 
wouid be, that while the temptation con- 
tinued, silver coin would abound in this 
country to the exclusion of the gold. No 
argument could be drawn in support of 
the measure from the state of the silver 
coinage in the reign of William 3rd; for, 
though at that time it was made a legal 
tender to the amount of 25/. by tale, and 
over that sum by weight, yet in the tale 
a reasonable allowance was to be made 
fur wear, and if, as was the fact, it be- 
came to be very much reduced by wear, 
it could not be considered a legal tender, 
and if taken as such, it was by common 
suflerance ; but the same argument could 
not apply to our silver coinage now. Nei- 
ther could the currency of the Dutch 
scheilings in a deteriorated state afford an 
argument in favour of the system of the 
Mint regulations; for, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Page, those schellings 
were rather used as counters, than passed 
as value to their amount; at least they 
were not taken as such by the Bank of 
Amsterdam. Indeed, so great an objec- 
tion had the late lord Liverpool to the 
system of scignorage, from a conviction 
of its bad effects, that in the contract with 
Mr. Bolton for the copper coinage, it was 
stipulated that the coin should be of equal 
value with the metal given, minus the ex- 
pense of coining. If the experiment, which 
for the first time we were about to make, 
Were to answer, what good would result 
from it? Butif it should not answer, there 
would be a drain of gold upon the Bank 
which it could not stand. It would be 
ike pouring water into a sieve. He could 
only say, that he viewed the trial with the 


greatest apprehensions for its -conse- 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole assured the com- 
mittee, that he felt too strongly how inef- 
fective any thing he could say must be, 
after the splendid speech of his right hon. 
friend, to trouble them at any length upon 
the great question before them, In the 
results come to by the secret committee, 
of which his right hon. friend had been 
the roy chairman, he most completely 
agreed; there was not a sentence in the 
report which was not a fair deduction 
from the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee, intricate as it was, and difficult as 
it undoubtedly had been to sift and com- 
pare in all its parts. He most cordially 
agreed with his right hon. friend in all 
that he had said of the temper which had 
been manifested by the members of the 
secret committee during its long and la- 
borious investigations; nor should he do 
justice to the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Tierney) and his friends, were 
he not to say, that nothing could have 
been more manly, honest, and assiduous, 
than their conduct in the committee during 
the three months of its sitting. They ap- 
peared determined to forget all party feel- 
ing, and to unite in endeavouring to dis- 
cover the best means of benefitting the 
country. But, although he cordially con- 
curred in the report of the committee, he 
felt that he should not act candidly if he 
did not declare, that, for one, he should 
have been most willing to have had the 
report, and the present resolutions framed 
in the spirit of the amendment moved by 
the hon. gentleman opposite, had he 
thought that that could have been done 
consistently with the duty of the com- 
mittee to the House ind the country, 
after the paper which the Bank director 
sent into the committce in answer to the 
two questions which had been proposed 
to them. He felt the greatest respect for 
the directors of the Bank of England, 
and believed that they were actuated b 
the best motives ; but he would leave it 
to any member of the House, or any 
candid man in the country to say whether, 
after the production of the paper to which 
he had alluded, the committee could with 
consistency or propriety, have left it to 
the Bank to determine when, and under 
what circumstances, the payments in cash 
should be resumed. 

He would not trespass any longer upon 
the time of the committee by adverting 
to the general question ; indeed he should 
not have risen at all, if it had not been 
for what had fallen from the -hon. and 
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learned gentleman who spoke last: he 
perfectly agreed with that learned gentle- 
man, that the particular considerations 
which he had pressed upon the attention 
of the committee were of very great im- 
portance, and entertaining the opinions 
which the learned gentleman did upon 
the subject, it was undoubtedly his duty 
to bring it distinctly under the considera- 
tion of the committee. The opinions, 
however, of the learned gentleman upon 
this point were by no means new; they 
had appeared before the public in a great 
variety of shapes. They had been urged 
with uncommon assiduity and_perse- 
verance by one person highly gifted with 
talents, and possessing great information, 
and especially upon this particular point. 
They had been pressed upon the attention 
of the public, under the signatures of the 
«© Old Merchant,” ‘* Mr. Hardcastle,” and 
others; and to do the learned gentleman 
justice, he had to-night spoken the lan- 
guage of “ Mr. Hardcastle” and the 
«‘ Old Merchant,” very correctly. The 
best answer, perhaps, which he could give 
to the learned gentleman, would be to 
state distinctly the principles upon which 
the Mint regulations were founded. They 
were not adopted without that degree of 
consideration which the importance of the 
subject demanded ; and if they were erro- 
neous, those who had advised the Prince 
Regent upon the subject had much to 
answer for. From the time of the silver 
coinage in the reign of king William, the 
greatest inconvenience had been felt from 
the circumstance of both the precious me- 
tals having been considered as standards 
of value. The legislature could fix the 
value of the coin, but it could not fix the 
value of the gold or silver bullion from 
which the coin was made; the relative 

rices of the precious metals would vary 
in the market from time to time like other 
commodities, and as the prices of bullion 
fluctuated, an effect was immediately pro- 
duced upon the coin; it was therefore 
found quite impracticable to keep the coin 
of the two precious metals in circulation 
together ; both being standards of value, 
the one by law and the other by common 
consent, they became competitors with 
one another. In the year 1773, the silver 
was so depreciated, that although it re- 
mained nominally a standard of value, 
yet all our exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries, as appeared by a reference to the 
best authorities, were measured by the 
gold coin. The gold coin in circulation 
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at that period was much worn and re- 
duced in weight; a circumstance which 
was found materially to affect our ex- 
changes; it therefore hecame necessary 
to call in the light gold and recoin it ; 
and in 1774, when the great reformation 
in the gold coin took place, it was in fact 
made the sole standard of value. Gold 
coin was, by the act of 1774, ordered to 
be taken by weight instead of by tale as 
heretofore ; the weight of the guinea when 
it issued from the Mint was 5 dwts. 9.4, gr. 
but the light guineas in circulation were 
very much below that standard; when 
therefore they were called in and recoined, 
the new guinea was declared not to bea 
legal tender under the weight of 5 dwts. 
8 gr.; one grain and the fraction being 
allowed for wear by circulation. The 
immediate effect of bringing our gold coin 
to this state of perfection, was, as Dr. 
Adam Smith has observed, to turn the 
exchanges throughout Europe in our 
favour. When the gold coin was reformed, 
the silver coin in circulation was, as he 
had already stated, worn to a very great 
degree; it was reduced to the amount of 
between 25 and 30 per cent; and a great 
quantity of it which had many years before 
been taken out of the country was now 
brought back in its reduced state: the 
late lord Liverpool, apprehensive of the 
inconvenience which might arise from this 
light silver coin coming into competition 
with the perfect gold coin as an unlimited 
legal tender, —- a law which parlia- 
ment adopted, prohibiting the further im- 
portation of light silver coin, and limiting 
the legal tender of that which was in cir- 
culation, by tale to 25/. in any one pay- 
ment ; beyond that sum the silver coin 
was to be taken by weight at the rate of 
5s. 2d. an ounce. ‘This was a temporary 
measure adopted at a time when it was 
thought impossible to arrange the mone- 
tary system permanently, though, in fact, 
it established our currency upon the foot- 
ing, in point of principle, on which it 
now existed ; that act remained in full 
force from 1774 to 1783. The silver 
coin then, during that period, was a legal 
tender for all sums under 25/., being, as 
he had before stated, deteriorated near 30 
per cent, and though, during the whole of 
that time, the Bank was open for cash 
payments, and the gold coin was in the 
highest state of perfection, yet no gold 
coin was drawn out of the country, nor 
did gold bullion ever rise above the Mint 
price ; how then was it to be apprehended, 
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that a silver coinage, reduced in weight 
only 6 per cent below the old standard, 
and a legal tender only to the extent of 
40 shillings, could drive the gold coin out 
of the country ? 

The learned gentleman seemed to have 
been aware of the difficulty of arguing 
against so delusive a fact, and in order to 
get rid of it, he had contended that at 
the period alluded to, the depreciated 
silver coin was only taken by sufferance ; 
but a short statement would show the 
fallacy of the learned gentlemen’s reason- 
ing. By the act of the 9th and 10th of 
William 3rd, in order to prevent the cur- 
rency of clipped, and unlawfully dimi- 
nished silver money, it was enacted, that 
silver money should not pass if diminished 
otherwise than by reasonable wearing. 
If it was unlawfully reduced, or was 
clipped, or defaced, it was to be rejected 
and cut.—At this period the old dete- 
riorated silver had been called in, and a 
practice prevailed of clipping and reduc- 
Ing in weight the new silver coin just 
issued. It was to put a stop to these prac- 
tices, to force the old coin that remained 
in circulation into the melting pot, and 
to protect the new silver from being re- 
duced in weight by fraudulent means, that 
the act in question had passed. But it had 
become perfectly obsolete many years 
before the act of 1774, which limited the 
silver coin in circulation as a legal tender 
to 251., and it never was in the contem- 
_ of the legislature to refer to it. 

he very title of the act of 1774, ex- 
plained its meaning. It was “ An Act 
to prohibit the importation of light Silver 
Coin of this Realm into Great Britain and 
Ireland, from Foreign Countries, and to 
restrain the tender thereof beyond a cer- 
tain sum ;” and accordingly, the clause 
limiting the tender has no reference what- 
ever to weight or reasonable wear for any 
sum under 25/., but simply says, that no 
tender in payment of money, made in the 
silver coin of this realm of any sum exceed- 
ing 251. at any one time, shall be reported 
in law to be a legal tender for more than 
its value by weight after the rate of 5s. 
2d.an ounce. This act which, as he had 
already stated, was in force without inter- 
mission from 1774 to 1783, was made 
perpetual in 1799, and the preamble 
stated, that «* Whereas an act passed in 
14th of the king, entitled an Act to pro- 
hibit the Importation of light Silver Eoin 
of this realm, from Foreign Countries, 
and to restrain the tender thereof beyond 


a certain sum.” The coinage of silver 
was also prohibited from 1798, yet it 
never entered the imagination of any 
man, that the silver coin in circulation, 
deteriorated as it was near 30 per cent, 
could be refused as a legal tender to the 
extent of 25/., and in fact it was univer- 
sally circulated, and passed in all pay- 
ments. ‘ 

It had been contended by the learned 
gentleman, that we had altered the Mint 
price of silver, by making the proportion 
in our silver coin as 143%. to our gold, 
and that foreigners would calculate their 
exchanges with us, not in gold, but in 
our depreciated silver coin. But the fal- 
lacy that ran through the whole of this 
argument arose from his not recollecting, 
that this silver coin was not a legal tender 
beyond 40s., and that the coinage was in 
the hands of government. .The learned 
gentleman had stated that sovereigns 
might be taken to France, where they 
might be exchanged for silver, at the 
rate of 152 pounds of silver for one of 
gold, and thus the man who had obtained 
his sovereigns at the rate of 3/. 17s. 103d. 
per oz. by selling them at the rate of 153 
pounds of silver for one of gold, would 
actually obtain for his ounce of sovereigns 
4l. 5s. 3d. The learned gentleman could, 
no doubt, for a pound either of gold 
bullion or of sovereigns, obtain 15. 
pounds of silver at Paris; and if he 
could bring that silver to England, and 
coin it, and issue it without expense or 
reduction for seignorage, at the rate our 
silver is coined, then no doubt he could 
realize his profit. But, under our pre- 
sent regulations, the learned gentleman 
must, upon a little reflection, be con- 
vinced, that no such profit could be 
made. Any person purchasing silver 
under the circumstances described, and 
bringing it into this country, not being 
able to coin it, must use it merely as bul- 
lion in the market. Government had 
never supposed that by any Mint regula- 
tions they could prevent gold or silver 
bullion from rising in price, all that could 
be done was, to prevent the coins of the 
two precious metals from clashing or 
competing with each other, and this he 
contended had been effectually done by 
our present system of coinage. But was 
it a new discovery of the learned gentle- 
man, that a pound of gold standard bul- 
lion, or of gold coin, would purchase 154 
pounds of silver at Paris? Was not the 
learned gentleman aware, that this had 
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always been the case—since the Mint re- 
a at Paris had been established ? 

t had been so for many years, and yet 
the learned gentleman now stated it as 
if it had been the effect of our new silver 
coinage. If the learned gentleman’s calcu- 
Jations of the effects produced by the new 
silver coinage were correct, gold should be 
in the market 4/. 5s. 3d. an ounce, being 
the value of the silver it would purchase in 
Paris, and silver upon the same principle 
ought to be 5s. 6d.; yet, at the time he 
was Speaking, gold was 4/. Os. 6d., and 
silver 5s. 4d., and, it was remarkable, 
that in all the variations which had taken 
place in the price of the precious metals 
since the new silver coinage was issued, 
they had never been at the relative price 
at which they ought uniformly to be, if the 
learned gentleman’s theory was correct. 
They had risen, and fallen, and varied, 
as they always would, in the market; but 
unfortunately for the learned gentleman, 
gold had never been at 4/. 5s. 3d., and 
silver at 5s. 6d. at the same time. 

The learned gentleman had said, that 
that the present system was quite new, 
and would answer no good purpose: in 
reply to this he had only to state, that it 
had been established after much delibera- 
tion, and that in fact it was the same 
which had been recommended by the late 
Jord Liverpool. It had also the sanction 
of another high authority; namely, Dr. 
Adam Smith. In common with most 
other writers on political economy, Dr. 
Smith was of opinion, that it was a great 
evil to have two metallic standards of 
value to an unlimitedamount. The learned 
gentleman, however, wished that we had 
continued to act on the old system. But 
what was the old system? It was, that 
the subject had the power of coining gold 
and silver at the Mint to any amount, and 
that both coins were legal tenders toan un- 
limited extent. To permit this, was con- 
trary to the opinion of all the most skilful 

olitical economists. Dr. Adam Smith said, 
it would be highly desirable to have the sil- 
ver coin regulated on the same principle as 
the covper, which was limited as a legal 
tender to the amount of one shilling, and 
he thought that the limitation of the silver 
tender ought to be for the change of a 
guinea, and that the silver might be rated 
as much above the market price as it was 
below it at the time he wrote. This ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Pole) the correct view 
of the subject; indeed, it was that in 


which the late regulations had been, 
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framed ; and he had found, upon examining 
the proportion that was taken for silver 
coin, that it came to within a farthing of 
that which Dr. Smith recommended. It 
had also been the opinion of the Jate lord 
Liverpool, that a seignorage should be 
taken upon silver, and his lordship advised 
that the coinage should be put into the 
hands of some great corporation, such as 
the Bank, to prevent an excessive issue 
which might thus be controlled by govern- 
ment. So that, in point of fact, the re- 
commendation of lord Liverpool corres- 
ponded in principle with what had been 
done, more efficaciously by being taken 
into the hands of government. ‘The 
learned gentleman would hardly dispute 
that, previous to the adoption of the re- 
gulations now in force, the state of the 
silver coinage was such as was very in- 
convenient to the nation. He need not 
recall to the recollection of the House the 
state of the country at the time they were 
made. They had now been in operation 
for more than two years, and he might 
venture to say, that there was this proof 
of their efficacy, that not a murmur was 
now any where to be heard relative to the 
coinage—yet when the regulations for the 
coinage were first proposed, there was an 
outcry against them in the very same 
quarter whence the objections which he 
was now considering proceeded. ‘The 
noble “ Old Merchant” had then asked, 
how a measure so rash and imprudent 
could be attempted, as to change the 
silver currency of the country? And in- 
sisted, that it would cause the greatest 
distress among the lower orders, that the 
shopkeeper, the small trader, the poor 
man, would be ruined. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had stated, that he 
hoped the expences would not exceed 
500,000/. This calculation was met by 
a still more positive denunciation of the 
evil consequences of any attempt towards 
a new silver coinage; and it was main- 
tained, that the expense would be twenty- 
fold more than the sum mentioned by the 
chancellor of the exchequer ; half a mil- 
lion! ! said the noble Old Merchant.” 
You are completely mistaken, it will cost 
you at least nine millions and a half, and 
that enormous sum must be taken from 
the pockets of the shop-keeper and the 
small trader, and an incalculable injury 
will be done to the country! Calculate, 
said the noble Old Merchant,” upon 
one in twenty of tlre trash now in circu- 
lation being counterfeit. 1 tell you nine- 
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teen pode ag are of that desctiption.” 
The result, however, had shown, as ap- 
peared by documents upon the table of 
the House, that the whole expense of the 
new coinage, of the exchange of the coin, 
and the recoinage of the old coin, in- 
cluding all contingencies, did not amount 
to more than 520,000/. Such were the 
predictions when the new coinage was 
announced. ~ But the gold coin and the 
rate of exchange never entered into the 
noble ** Old Merchant’s” contemplation at 
that time. He predicted, indeed, the loss 
of the new silver coin, which, he said, 
would all leave the country in the course 
of six weeks. The event, however, had 
shown how completely the noble “ Old 
Merchant” had been mistaken, and he 
(Mr. Pole) could not but entertain a 
sanguine hope, that the present pro- 
phecies, however, confidently delivered, 
would prove to be as erroneous as those 
to which he had just alluded. Indeed, if 
the effect of the regulations for the last 
coinage were compared with those of an 

former period, it would be found that 
none had ever been so completely suc- 
cessful. The new coinage in the reign 
of king William, which cost the country 
nearly 3 millions stirling, had been at- 
tended with many difficulties, and had 
occasioned a great deal of distress 
throughout the kingdom, nothing of this 
kind had occurred in 1817. Throughout 
the whole kingdom there was hardly an 
individual who had lost a shilling or a 
sixpence ; and he had not heard a murmur 
on the subject from any corner of Great 
Britain. ere was now no want of 
change, and he hoped soon to see the 
time, when there would be no want of 
bullion. The learned gentleman, in the 
course of his speech, had expressed an 
appecaneroe, that, in addition to all the 
other evils to be brought upon us by our 
present system of coinage, we were liable 
to have coin exactly similar to our own 
fabricated abroad, and thrown’ in great 
quantities into our circulation; for this 
purpose, he said, there could be no doubt 
that mints would be established on the 
Continent, and the profit of thus counter- 
feiting our coin would be 84 per cent. 
He owned he had no such apprehension ; 
the counterfeiting of our coin had never 
proceeded in any similar manner—during 
the whole time that our silver coin in 
circulation had been reduced in value 30 
per cent; and that if the learned gentle- 
ein had been practised, there 
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would have been a profit on the fraud of 
more then 30 per cent. Such a thing had 
never been attempted ; all counterfeits of 
our coin had been fabricated at home, and 
made of base metal; or when the coin 
was much worn, and the impression wholly 
effaced, had been produced from stolen 
late beat thin for the purpose: and this 
e was convinced would always be the 
case. We had no example of a contrary 
practice: the counterfeit coiner pro- 
ceeded upon quite different principles 
from those suggested by the learned gen- 
tleman; and it would be utterly impos- 
sible for such an operation as the learned 
gentleman had mentioned to take place, 
without its being almost instantly de- 
tected. All experience was against such 
an attempt being made; and even if it 
were to be made, and succeeded, he could 
not see how it could produce the effect 
of driving the gold coin out of circulation. 
As to the copper coin, the learned gen- 
tleman was quite mistaken in the view he 
had taken of it. At the time when he 
(Mr. Pole) wrote the paper upon which 
the learned gentleman had commented, 
which he had laid before the secret com- 
mittee of the House of Lords by their 
desire, the copper coinage was circulating 
at a seignorage of 723 per cent. This, 
though there was nearly a million of it 
in circulation, was found not to cause an 
incotivenience to the public, because as it 
was limited as a legal tender to twelve 
pence, it could only be used for the ac- 
commodation of change, and like the 
silver coin, could produce no effect upon 
our exchanges, or the value of the pre- 
cious metals. she 
~ It had been asked, how the crown 
lawyers could have recommended such a 
measure as the proclamation of the Ist 
March 1817, declaring, that the silver coin 
should not be received at the Mint and 
exchanged, unless the shillings weighed 
three penny-weights fifteen grains, and 
the other coins in proportion, if they con- 
ceived that by the act of 1774 (made per- 
pera)? the silver coin was a legal tender 
y tale to’ the amount of 25/. He could 
not but think it that those 
who urged this objection should not be 
aware that the 56th of the king em- 
powered his majesty, by proclamation, to 
repeal the act of V7 3 that it was ac~’ 
cordingly so repealedon the [2th February. 
1817, and that under the 56th of the 
king the old silver coin had been called 
in, and exchanged, before the proclama- 
3A 
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tion of the Ist March issued. This 
proclamation was issued to enable persons 
who had hoarded old silver coin to ex- 
change it for the new coin. It was, as the 
proclamation expressed it, “ for the ease 
of his majesty’s subjects,” and had nothing 
whatever to do with the calling in of the 
old silver coin in circulation, which had 
been exchanged without regard to its 
weight; and, in fact, the old coin was 
cried down before the proclamation in 
question issued. This, therefore, was an 
indulgence to the public; and when the 
new coin was issued it was perfectly con- 
sistent with justice to issue such a notice. 
—He was ashamed to have detained the 
committee so long, but he thought it his 
duty to lay before them those statements 
relative to a subject which had been,so 
erroneously treated by the learned gen- 
tleman. if - the learned gentleman was 
right, his objections were most serious ; 
but he trusted he had said enough to show, 
that no weight whatever was due to them. 
They were unsupported by mf of the 
persons who were examined by the secret 
committee of the Lords (who had heard 
much evidence on this subject), excepting 
Mr. Page and Mr. Fletcher, and their 
lordships had declared their opinion to be 
diametrically opposite to that contended 
for by the noble ** Old Merchant” and 
the learned gentleman ; and the evidence 
of Mr. Mushett had so intirely satisfied 
the secret committee of the Commons, 
that they had not thought it necessary to 
call any other witness on that part of the 
subject. 

Mr. Tierney said he had heard with the 
utmost satisfaction the able and eloquent 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
had proposed to the House the resolutions 
which they were that evening called upon 
to discuss. He could assure that right 


hon. gentleman that if a compliment from 


so humble an individual as himself could 
give him any gratification, he would gladly 
offer it: but in truth he was afraid to do 
so, lest he should be thought to be pay- 
ing a mer pom to the principles which 
himself and many of the friends around 
him had been advocating for a long series 
of years. It was, however, a source of 
sincere pleasure to him to hear those 
maxims for which he had so Jong been 
contending avowed as maxims of true 
policy in that House, especially as such 
ample justice had been done to them by 
the right hon. gentleman who had now, 
for the first time, adopted them. He had 
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to return him his sincere thanks for this. 
service, and above all, he had to return: 
him thanks for the just and eloquent com- 
pliment which he had paid to the memory 
of a dear and aan friend of hiz. He 
should have received still higher gratifiea- 
tion from the events of the present even- 
ing had that friend been alive to witness 
the establishment of those principles. 
which he had been the first to propose to 
the attention of parliament. The elo- 
quence with which he had explained, and 
the ingenuity with which he had defended 
them, had always attracted the admiration 
of the House, but it was reserved to a later 
pared to acknowledge that they were no 
ess true than they were ingenious. There 
was another [instance, to which it was 
scarcely necessary for him to refer, where 
a similar act of justice has been done to a. 
man, whose loss was lamented and re- 
gretted by every individual whom he had 
the honour of addressing—he meant sir 
Samuel Romilly: the plans which that 
illustrious character had proposed for the 
amendment of the criminal law, though 
ridiculed and rejected as wild and im- 

racticable theories during his lifetime, 
had been adopted since his death, and 
taken into the most serious consideration 
which parliament could give them. The 
right hon. gentleman had just done justice 
to one of these distinguished characters ; 
and he trusted that it would not be long 
before the House would do justice to the 
other. As far as he could gather the 
sense of the House, there was a pretty 
general concurrence in the opinions of 
the right hon. gentleman. He might be 
wrong, but there seemed to him a pretty 
general concurrence at least on his side of 
the House. Whether on the other side 
the assent to the right hon. gentleman’s 
propositions was reluctant or not he did 
not know. He should not have risen, at 
least at this period of the debate, had he 
not been personally alluded to, by the 
right hon. gentleman, as the only member 
of the committee who had declined giving 
his assent to this plan. That was not, 
exactly the fact, for a Bank director, who 
was on the committee, had differed from 
the majority, though when the question 
was put, he (Mr. Tierney) was the only 
dissentient member. In justice, however, 
to the other members of the committee, 
he had to say, that the investigation was 
throughout conducted in a most exem- 
plary manner ; and that the impartiality of 
the right hon. gentleman, as chairman, 
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could not be exceeded. He (Mr. Tier- 
ney) much lamented that he could not 
concur in the proposition that had been 
submitted to the House: no man was 
more anxious than himself for a speedy 
resumption of cash payments ; no man had 
sary shown less leaning towards the 

ank directors, but justice ought to be 
done -to all parties. He would state 
lainly, and without reserve, his reasons 
or preferring the amendment of his hon. 
friend, and for recommending it to the 
House for adoption. Those who sup- 
ported the Resolutions, and those who 
supported the amendments, all were 
agreed, at least he hoped that all or nearly 
all were agreed, that the sooner the an- 
cient metallic standard of value was re- 
stored the better. There might be a few; 
indeed he knew there were such from the 
evidence furnished to the committee-— 
who maintained that the Bank restriction 
could be continued without inconvenience; 
such a view of the subject he entirely ab- 
jured ; he disclaimed all community of 
interest and feeling with them, and al- 
though he disagreed with the right hon. 
gentleman who had introduced the sub- 
ject, he perhaps even more widely differed 
from the monstrous doctrines that had 
been broached on the other side. He 
was well convinced that there was no se- 
curity for the empire but in a recurrence 
to a metallic currency. No man’s pro- 
perty could be safe, or even have a value 
until that wholesome state were restored ; 
and the only dispute would be, whether 
the method of restoring it now proposed, 
was such as ought to meet with the appro- 
bation of discreet men. 

The plan of the right hon. gentleman, 
or rather of the committee, lay in a narrow 
compass. It was, that the Bank, in Feb- 
ruary next, should pay at the altered 
standard of 4/, 1s. all demands upon them 
to the extent of 60 ounces of gold; that 
in October they should pay them in gold 
at the rate of 3/. 19s. 6d.; and by the Ist 
of May, 1820, revert to the old Mint 
standard of 3/. 17s. 104d.: but it did not 
stop there: for the plan was to continue 
for two etn from that date, during which 
the Bank was to pay its notes in bullion 
at the Mint price. The drift of the whole 
was, that in 4 years from the present date, 
that was in the ninth year of peace, the 
country should have a prospect, though a 

ant one, of enjoying once more the 
blessing of a metallic currency. . The 
country was much indebted to his hon. 
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friend behind him for employing his mind, 
so well endowed upon all subjects, upon 
this ; but he was by no means convinced 
that the plan his hon. friend had suggested 
ought to be adopted. The House, how- 
ever, would bear in mind that the project 
of the committee was not his hon. friend’s 
plan: it was a proposition of a totally dif- 
ferent description, for it deferred all pay- 
ments in bullion for two years, and did 
not at last give the country a specie cur- 
rency until the lapse of two years more. 
It was true that some sort of stepping-stone 
to Mr. Ricardo’s plan (for it was idle to 
conceal the name) might be prudent ; but 
he could not without alarm and abhor- 
rence see an attempt thus made to intro- 
duce for no less a term than 18 months, 
a standard of value unknown to the usages 
of the kingdom: it was in fact raising the 
price of gold because the price of paper 
was lowered: “ if your paper,” said the 
minister, ‘“ will not come to my gold ; my 
gold must come to your paper: if the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must come to the mountain.” 
Perhaps the most eloquent of the many 
eloquent passages of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman related to this sub- 
ject—to the danger that might arise from 
altering the ancient permanent standard 
of value; and it was this that produced 
in his (Mr. T.’s) mind, the greatest de- 
gree of alarm: he feared that the prin- 
ciple of the ancient standard, being once 
broken down, would never again be re- 
stored. The system was proposed on the 
other side as a security against possible 
dangers; but he would ask in his turn, if 
there were not in that very system a pos- 
sible danger of establishing a precedent 
of most injurious consequences ? Suppose 
(to put a case) every thing went on as 
well as could be desired from hence until 
October ; that there were no complaints 
of a drain on the Bank, or of a want of 
currency for the supply of merchants ; 
what answer might be made to the appli- 
cation to carry into farther effect the plan 
of to-night? What security was there 
that the wishes of the country would be 
complied with, or that an application 
would not be made by ministers to parlia- 
ment, stating that the 3/. 19s. 6d. was not 
a sufficient price for gold, and that 4/. 1s. 
must be continued, or the kingdom would 
be exposed to imminent perils? It would 
be said, perhaps, “ we have had 18 
months of this state of things, and- why 
should we recur to another ?” Who would 
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answer for the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer in such a case? It was not 
very unlikely that petitions in numbers 
might be presented, in order that the 
standard might remain at the same rate. 
Suppose at the termination of four years 
some unforeseen circumstances should 
occur like those of 1797, which induced 
government to think it impolitic to perform 
their engagement ; they might then say, 
the Mint price of gold is not enough, let 
us go back to 3/. 19s. 6d. per 0z., or sup- 
ported by precedent, they might even 
urge the necessity of returning to 4. 1s. 
the price allowed three years before. 
Surely this was a very possible danger 
against which there was no guard, and the 
country might be deprived of all — 
of ever returning to cash payments at all: 
the Bank restriction itself might be pro- 
posed at the very moment when people 
thought a wholesome currency was re- 
stored. For his part, he should wish to 
cut off at once all retreat to the doctrines 
which had so nearly ruined them all during 
the last 25 years. If war should again 
break out, the first thing they might hear 
would be—let us go back to the 3/. 19s. 
6d.—and then let us go back to the other 
step—and then a bill passed in 24 hours 
suspending all cash payments—and so the 
wheel might go round, till they came to 
where they now were. This deserved the 
serious consideration of every gentleman 
in the country. Without introducing 
much of party into this subject, he was 
bound to say that he must look with ex- 
treme jealousy at every danger of altera- 
tion in the plans of an administration, 
which, by the proceeding now before the 
House, reversed every principle which 
they had formerly considered sacred. 
What security had the nation, after all 
that had passed, that they would not again 
retrace their steps? Having lately had a 
new light break in upon them, respecting 
which he was reluctant to speak harshly, 
what confidence could the people feel that 
in a few years they would not be visited 
by a fresh illumination ? It was the interest 
of ministers now to adopt one course, and 
they adopted it; but it might be their 
interest on some future occasion to adopt 
another course, diametrically opposite ; 
and what pledge did they give that they 
would not desert the line they. were now 
pursuing ? What then was to be gained by 
this much-boasted discovery ?} Here he 
might, make many observations upon the 


drain upon the Bank, and on the reduc- 
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tion of discounts; but he forbore, because 
he was persuaded that the House would 
hear them to much greater advantage 
from some of the directors or merchants 
whose interests were concerned. He ob- 
jected to the plan, because in his con- 
science he believed it to be so full of 
danger, that nothing could justify it but 
paramount necessity. If cash payments. 
could not be restored without it, then he 
would give his consent to it, but not till 
then. He meant to put the matter fairly, 
and he hoped he had done so. 

What then was the real ground of this 
proceeding? Neither more nor less than 
this—that the Bank was not to be trusted, 
Ministers might now talk for ever to the 
contrary, without avail; the fact had 
almost been avowed by the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take some security from the Bank, 
in consequence of the conduct it had pur- 
sued, — the opinions it entertained. As 
to the opinions of the Bank, he (Mr. 
Tierney) was as hostile to them in ge- 
neral as any man; but in justice to that 
establishment, it was but right to say, that 
the opinions of the Bank had been, and, 
until the resolutions of the right hon. gen- 
tleman were agreed to, still were, the opi- 
nions of the House; they still remained 
on their Journals, the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer having prevailed 
on the House to adopt them in 4810, in 
opposition to the resolutions of Mr. 

orner. Since that time light had cer- 
tainly broken in upon the chancellor of 
the exchequer ; and who should assert that 
light might not break in upon the Bank 
directors? If a decided opinion of the 
majority of the country and of the House 
had made converts of ministers, and had 
induced them to abandon a course they. 
had undeviatingly pursued for the last ten 
or twelve years, was it unfair to suppose 
that the Bank directors might be converted 
also? He did not contend that those gen- 
tlemen were at all warranted in entertain- 
ing the strange and wild notions they had 
promulgated ; but practically how did the 
matter stand ? The committee maintained 
as an abstract principle, and as statesmen 
and philosophers, that the issue of a 
governed the price of gold, and therefore 
that the issue of paper ought to be regu- 
lated with a view to the safe resumption 
of cash payments; but the directors, not 
pretending to be judges of political eco- 
nomy, merely replied, that there would 
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in their paper for the purpose of protect- 
ing denen The issue then was be- 
tween statesmen and philosophers, acting 
upon solid principles of political economy, 
and Bank directors who considered only 
their own peculiar convenience, and private 
interests, It had always struck him with 
astonishment that 26 such well-informed 
gentlemen could be found to maintain 
that the price of gold was in no way regu- 
lated by the issue of paper: that seeme 
@ monstrous proposition, and the direc- 
tors were now in a manner bound to ad- 
mit, when they found all the rest of the 
world differing from them, that they must 
be in the wrong: they were even aban- 
doned in this opinion by their old friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
having been long under the wing of the 
Bank, was determined now to act and 
think for himself; he even required from 
his ancient associates, the directors, some 
security that within a given space of time, 
they would do what was right towards the 
resumption of cash payments. The argu- 
ment on the other side amounted to this, 
and to nothing else—that the Bank of 
England was no longer to be trusted, 
because it was evident, from some expres- 
sions used by the directors, that they 
would not take the proper and necessary 
measures for paying their own notes. He 
should be glad to know how it was pos- 
sible to say any thing more severe against 
a body of men in trade? It was saying, in 
truth, that they were unwilling to take 
the shortest road to pay their debts: it 
was an imputation on their integrity ; the 
legislature would not trust them to the 
extent of dealing honestly by their cre- 
ditors: it was telling them that their ob- 
ject was not to resume cash payments, 
that they would postpone and avoid it by 
all means, unless compulsion were put 
upon them, for which purpose they were 
to be absolutely down, Un- 
doubtedly the Bank seemed to be acting 
very foolishly, even with a view to their 
own interest, for in a pecuniary point of 
view, the plan. was: most favourable to 
them. At least, therefore, the Bank were 
acting upon a disinterested principle in 
Opposing the plan, unless it. were to be 
supposed that they did not understand 
What was, or what) was not, for their dwn 
benefit... Wag it not, however, extraor- 
dinary, that such pains should be 
taken to obtain a security from the Bank; 
aod that the, House should: take is- for 
granted that: goverument. would do)’ 
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was right? The evidence was directly in 
the teeth of this, for it showed that the 
Bank had uniformly endeavoured to do 
what was right, and that government had 
as uniformly resisted it. ‘The crime of the 
Bank, if crime were the proper word, was 
that which had brought many men to ruin 
-—keeping bad company: they seemed to 
have had a blind tion for, and a 
foolish confidence in, the chancellor of 


dj the exchequer, who had now reduced 


them to this melancholy pass, and a me- 
lancholy pass it was indeed. The course 
of things had been this :—In 1816, parlia- 
ment passed a bill, declaring that cash 
porn should be resumed in 1818: the 

ank took steps to effect it, by advertising 
that they would pay a certain portion of 
their notes in specie: in the year follow- 
ing, 1817, they went farther, and agreed 
to pay all notes dated before January of 
that year, amounting to many millions. 
But what did the chancellor of the exche- 

uer do? He stated in the House with 
the utmost pn that the Bank were 
paying gold, and that a specie currency 
was actually commenced. This was the 
same chancellor of the exchequer who 
now declared, that the Bank was not to 
be trusted. It was contended by the 
friends of the ancient standard of value, 
that the Bank ought then to have reduced 
its issues; but it now turned out in the 
evidence, that it had not been done, and 
that if stupidity were not the right word, 
}as applied to the directors, guilt was un- 
doubtedly the right word, as applied to 
the ministers. e evidence of Mr. Har- 
man was decisive; he stated that the Bank 
did not decrease its issues, for it had no 
control over them, as the whole manage- 
ment was taken out of its hands by go- 
vernment. Was it not then most extra 
ordinary, that no security was to be taken 
from the chancellor of the exchequer, 
while the right hon. gentleman was ex- 
torting the most perem va be securities 
from the Bank ; in short, the shepherd was 
to be put into the stocks, while the wolf 
was to be allowed to prey upon the fleck. 
He felt no regard for the directors. in 
their corporate cnpectty with three or 
four he was acquainted, and to one he 
was related, bat private feelings should 
have no influence upon his conduct; and 
when he recommended that all.the securi- 
ties should -npt ‘be: taken ‘from; them,” he 
did. it. grounds, He could 
hot figure;te bieaself, any:thing: more. 
eliievous than for the government to hold 
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the Bank to the world as 
of public confidence: a private establish- 
ment would have been ruined by it, and 
the Bank of England was now only to 
exist under the control, and at the dis- 
cretion of ministers: the directors were 
no longer to decide upon the increasing 
or decreasing of their issues: they were 
not to be trusted with the management 
of their own affairs: three months ago 
the Bank was respected by all classes, 
‘even courted and conciliated by ministers: 
now it was abused by its oldest friends, 
and abandoned by the whole world. As 
long as there was a Bank it was our in- 
terest to maintain its character; upon that 
depended the estimation in which the 
public would hold the currency: and a 
more extraordinary recipe for government 
was never heard of than this—that be- 
cause some new light had broken in upon 
those hitherto “ in middle and utter dark- 
ness,”? the strictest securities were thus 
to be demanded, and the utmost rigour 
displayed. Did he then not wish for se- 
curities? He did wish for them; and as 
the most effectual security, he required 
that the Bank should be paid the advances 
it had made to the full extent demanded. 
If they wanted 10,000,000/. let them be 
paid, and then let the House pass some 
strong resolutions, that at the time a 
frm a specie currency should certainly 

e restored. Thus the whole responsi- 
bility would be thrown upon the Bank, 
and harmony might yet be restored, if all* 
‘communication between the Bank and 

overnment had not been quite cut off. 
The House had seen some strange politi- 
cal reconciliations among ministers, and 
sure he was that a re-union between the 
chancellor of the exchequer and the Bank 
would be much more to the advantage of 
the country than the personal coalition to 
which he referred. The Bank would then 
have no excuse for neglecting to prepare 
—nay, he would go the length of saying, 
that if after the repayment of the debt, it 
did not take the necessary steps to resume 
cash payments, it would forfeit its cha- 
racter, and he for one would vote its con- 
duct in such case a violation of its charter, 
and support the appointment of a new 
Bank, and the annihilation of the old. 
If the directors deservedly forfeited con- 
fidence, away with' them ; but it was most 
unfair that ministers should ‘insist that the 
machinery of Threadneedle-street should 
work as easily as ever, and yet withhold 
the very oil from which it derived its ) 
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facility. His firm conviction was, that 
after what had passed, if the 10,000,000/. 
were paid, the Bank would be ready in 
two years or sooner to resume cash-pay- 
ments. He was one of those who believed 
that the ordinary current of the Bank, 
unless checked by war, a deficient harvest, 
or some other cause of equal power, would 
necessarily bring the exchanges right, - 
and that in healthy times it would be 
found much more difficult to get the gold 
out of the country, than to entice it into 
it. For this opinion he could state many 
reasons, were he not afraid of wearyin 
the House. The House would do we 
to consider what the consequence of the 
postponement for four years would be, 
and in what a state of jeopardy the go- 
vernment would be placed in the event of 
the breaking out of a new war. If in the 
course of 4 years such calamity might be 
expected, was it any thing less than mad- 
ness not to have made arrangements 
sooner? All these things pressed upon 
his mind in favour of the amendment 


which provided that the Bank should be 


paid its advances in certain proportions 
monthly to the extent required. Yet to 
vote the money for such a purpose was 
doing nothing; the House had voted it 
last year, but the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had never paid it: it now ap- 
peared that the directors had had some 
communications with the chancellor of 


the exchequer and lord Liverpool, with 
a view to resuming cash payments in July : 


it was agreed that a million a month should 
be repaid to the Bank, and parliament 
confirmed this understanding by its vote; 
but what was the result? The chancellor 
of the exchequer paid 750,000/. in May— 
refused to disburse a shilling more, and 
now turned round upon the Bank and ac- 
cused it of being negligent and impro- 
vident. It turned out also on the evidence, 
that the Bank had remonstrated against 
the foreign loan as injurious to the ex- 
changes, and this previous to the proposal 
of the renewal of the restriction ; yet the 
chancellor of the exchequer had come 
down to continue it only for one year, 
when he must have been. morally certain 
that a specie circulation could not be re- 
tored by the date br Thus he 
had wilfully deluded the country, and 
yet wished to appropriate to himself all 
the confidence the public justly felt in{the 
Bank: The directors might have been 
duped, but at least their dupery was less 
injurious to the nation than “7 conspiracy 
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of ministers. He was far from concurring 
in the wild and visionary doctrines set 
forth in some of the pamphlets published 
on the subject: but when he found that 
so many men of good intentions were 
hostile to the present plan, he could not 
help thinking that there was something at 
the bottom wrong. It would be asserted, 
no doubt, that such men did not under- 
stand what they were talking about—that 
they argued against the principles of such 
and such approved writers; this might be 
a very pent answer for ministers, but 
it would not satisfy those who would be 
severe losers by the scheme. Next it 
would be urged, that such doctrines en- 
couraged panic, but it was one of the 
chief beauties of the amendment, that it 
put an end to all causes of alarm. How- 
ever, panic was a very favourite word 
on the other side; but had not a man, 
with a 10/. note, some cause to complain, 
who, when he took it to the Bank, was 
told it was good for nothing, unless he 
could bring with it others to the amount 
of 2401. This must excite in him a 
degree of alarm for the consequences ; 
and yet, because he could not command 
the sum required, he was to be denied 
his gold. Suppose he wished to bury it 
in his garden—suppose he told the Bank 
that that was his fancy: the answer would 
be, that the legislature had prevented it. 
What would be the result? It was a ne- 
cessary part of the plan that Bank-notes 
should be made a legal tender, but that 
could not be effected without gross in- 
justice. The distinction between a person 
with 240/., and another who had only 10/. 
in Bank-notes, was most iniquitous: the 
one might amass his ingot, while the other 
could only trust to his paper. Suppose a 
man having a 104. note in his hand, were 
to walk into the Bank, and demand gold 
for it. ‘ No,” replies the clerk, “ you 
shall get no gold for that, but go back and 
procure o40r and then you shall have an 
ingot If you are frightened about the 
value of the Bank notes, more shame for 
you; a man of your limited fortune has 
no right to be frightened.” It had been 
said that no evidence had been called be- 
fore the committee as to the merits of 
this project, and it was an extraordinary 
truth, that from the moment it was re- 
solved upon, no human being was con- 
sulted as to its effects. It was made a 

oint of honour that the directors should 

ave no communication with the com- 
mittee; they were tattooed, and driven 
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out of the room, and day after day per- 
formed at the door a melancholy quaran- 
tine. At the present moment, excepting 
privately, ministers knew nothing of their 
opinions, and the plan before the House. 
hey had, indeed, been asked about Mr. 
Ricardo’s system, and their answer was 
not one of the wisest, when they spoke 
about paying at the Mint price of the day. 
Mr. fa ie: was the only soul who had 
been asked a question on the subject, and 
he distinctly stated it as his opinion, that. 
the best course would be to leave to the 
Bank the conduct of its own concern, 
repaying it the advances which it had 
made to government. Ministers must, 
therefore, not be much surprised, if the 
found the plan scouted out of doors. If 
the claim of the Bank were allowed to the 
extent of 10,000,000/. not only all indeli- 
cacy would be avoided, but the security 
would be greater; and if government were 
to be trusted at all without any guard upon 
their conduct, there was no occasion for. 
the plan. Parliament would propenly 
meet before either February or October; 
and if in the intermediate time the Bank 
did not take the necessary steps to resume 
cash payments, it would then be suffi- 
ciently early to call the directors before 
the House. There was no difference in 
allowing the Bank two years, and limiting 
it to short periods, excepting that the 
latter fettered all discretion. There was 
another argument in favour of the amend- 
ment of his hon. friend: could any one 
doubt that the plan of the right hon. gen- 
tleman was the cause of the depression of 
the funds? Would any commercial man 
hesitate to say, that if the amended plan 
were adopted, the consequence would be 
an immediate rise in the funds? He was 
himself satisfied of that fact. How could 
the conduct of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer produce credit or confidence in 
overnment, when even in time of peace 
Re was about to have recourse to a loan? 
The machinations of government had 
already reduced the consuls to 66. Was 
it not a material object at a time like this, 
when there was so much alarm, and so 
much cause for it, to do every thing which 
could tranquillize men’s minds? Oh but, 
says the chancellor of the exchequer.— 
“Who cares for alarm? Rely upon me 
and all will be right.” But who could 
rely on men governed by no fixed opinion, 
who to-day professed themselves converts 
to right principles, because they could 
not help themselves ; and who to-morrow 
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would return to their old errors and absur- 
dities, if left to their own wills? One right 
hon. gentleman had triumphed over his 
colleagues in having maintained a con- 
sistent opinion from the beginning, and 
he sincerely congratulated him on such a 
cause of triumph, because he felt that it 
was a benefit to the country that such 
Opinions should be held by a man in high 
office; but his colleagues were not entitled 
to respect or confidence for one moment, 
after the disgraceful part they had acted. 
One minister had maintained what was 
right, that the issue of paper governed 
the price of gold; while another as stre- 
nuously insisted that a pound note and a 
shilling were equal in value to the guinea. 
But the joke was, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who had broached the 
last enlightened maxim, now asserted with 
all his might that a pound note and a 
shilling would not purchase a guinea. 
Would it not be a disgrace to the House 
to keep on its journals such a resolution 
as that he had now alluded to, in conjunc- 
tion with the resolutions proposed this 
night? The principles of the two were 
diametrically opposite, and to reconcile 
them was impossible. Ministers now 
wished to have the credit of taking an en- 
larged view of the question; but sad work 
they made of it. What defence they 
could set up he knew not; and how, not- 
withstanding their sudden change to just 
principles, they could acquire the confi- 

ence of the country, he was at a loss to 
discover. The right hon. gentleman and 
the noble lord had in fact entered into the 
committee without any plan of any kind, 
and for any good they did, Gog and 
Ma og might as well have been sitting on 
each side the chair. There they might 
have remained, had it not been for the 
ability of the chairman who had helped 
them out of their scrape. By some good 
luck a plan came to them, either by the 
twopenpy post or by some other convey- 
ance; immediately they took hold of it, 
they shouted Te Deum, and thanked God 
for sending them a scheme which was 
directly in the teeth of the whole system 
on which they had acted for the last 25 
years. He should recommend the amend- 
ment of his hon. friend, as most likely to 
conciliate the public mind, and to allay 
those alarms which had sprung out of the 
bad management of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He should therefore propose, 
either that the amendment be adopted, or 
that the House should adjourn the farther 
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consideration of this momentous question, 
. The Chan¢ellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would not content himself with a 
silent vote on the present occasion, lest it 
might be imputed to him, that he gave 
merely a sullen acquiescence in the plan 
proposed by his right hon. friend. So far 
from that, it received his most cordial 
approbation, persuaded as he was, that it 
was admirably calculated to insure that 
most desirable object, the resumption of 
cash payments. Had he felt differently, 
he trusted that he should have had the 
candour to express his opinion without re- 
serve. He had always been of opinion, 
that it was highly advisable, that the re- 
striction should be removed whenever the 
commercial and political relations of the 
country, rendered such a measure safe and 
practicable; and it was on that ground, 
that he had, on a former occasion, pro- 
posed to the House a resolution to that 
effect. Such was still his opinion; from 
that opinion he should never deviate; and, 
therefore, he could not be charged with 
inconsistency on that score. He had 
never argued or imagined that this coun- 
try could, with safety, persist in uphold- 
ing a paper circulation, without a fixed 
standard of value; contrary to the prac- 
tice of every other nation. The commit- 
tee, at the commencement of their deli- 
berations, had determined to avoid all 
theoretical reasonings, and to address 
themselves to the practical part of the 
question. That was the course which he 
intended individually to take on the pre- 
sent occasion. He by no means wished 
to shrink from any opinions which he had 
formerly avowed ; but he begged that the 
House would take those opinions from 
the printed documents, from the resolu- 
tions on their journals, which he had had 
the honour of proposing to parliament, 
and from his own recorded arguments, 
and not from the representations of those, 
who, without much regard to candour or 
civility, had chosen to state them for him. 
The extraordinary pressure of the times 
had rendered a temporary suspension of 
metallic payments (however the necessity 
of such a deviation from ancient principles 
might be and politic; but 
he could assure the House, that the 
object of government had always been a 
return to cash payments as soon as pos- 
sible. The question therefore was not 
whether they should or should not return 
to cash payments; but what was the fittest 


opportunity, and most convenient mode 
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of accomplishing that purpose. ‘The ob- 
-ject; of the proposed amendment was, to 
get rid of the original resolutions, and of 
the whole plan of the committee. He 
could not therefore consent to its adop- 
tion; although he had no objection to 
that part of it which suggested the repay- 
ment of the advances from the Bank to 
government, to be made in monthly instal- 
ments, except that it might not be ad- 
visable to restrict the proceedings of the 
treasury to so precise a course. That, how- 
ever, was a matter of detail, which might 
be settled at a more convenient opportu- 
nity. Among the strange occurrences of 
the day, was the spectacle of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, vindicating the 
Bank directors! It was the first time that 
he had been known to compliment them ; 
but, perhaps the right hon. gentleman 
was the more readily induced to adopt 
this new practice, by supposing that it was 
at the expense of government. For the 
first time, the right hon. gentleman had 
discovered, that in all past proceedings 
between the Bank and government, the 
former was uniformly right, and the latter 
uniformly wrong. He had censured go- 
vernment for not repaying the Bank in 
1817, but the Bank itself did not wish it. 
It was not a little singular, that the hon. 
member who had moved the amendment 
on the present occasion, was one of a 
deputation, who in 1818 had waited on 
the earl of Liverpool and himself, to re- 

uest, that the repayment might not be 
arther extended. The right hon. gentle- 
man said, that the proposed plan held up 
the Bank directors to public obloquy. 
This he (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) positively denied. He had been 
too long acquainted with those gentlemen, 
to doubt their integrity and honour; but 
he did not on that account think the re- 
solutions less necessary ; for, whatever 
confidence he might place in the Bank, he 
was persuaded that re but the ap- 
pointment by parliament of a specific pe- 
riod for the resumption of cash payments 
would satisfy the public. By the adop- 
tion of the resolutions proposed by his 
right hon. friend, the country would be 
approaching, with a slow’but a sure step, 
towards the accomplishment of that de- 
sirable object. Without some preparatory 
measure like that now recommended, how- 
ever great might bethe exertions of theBank 
to resume cash payments, the public would 
beas little prepared for such a proceeding 


as they were at p t p1 df 
(VOL. XL.) present prepared for 


the resumption of cash ents in Jul 
next; although by the cining law the 
Bank was liable to pay its notes in specie 
at that time. The measure was therefore 
intended rather to warn the public to be 
prepared for such a change in the internal 
economy, of the country than to impose 
any constraint upon the Bank, or to ex- 
hibit towards it any distrust ; and he was 
persuaded that such was felt to be its cha- 
racter by the Bank directors themselves. 
A variety of plans had come under the 
consideration of the committee, but he 
gave a décided preference to the one 
before the House. The plan which was 
founded on the principle, that the Bank 
should pay in bullion at the market price, 
afforded no advantage as a regulation of 
value; for the market price varied every 
day. Another plan recommended that 
Bank notes should not be paid on being 
presented, but only at the expiration of a 
certain period after. That, however, 
might cause a very injurious difference in 
the actual value of notes of the same 
nominal amount. The plan of restricting 
the numerical amount of the issues of 
Bank notes was also in his opinion ve 
objectionable, and would place the Ban 
in an embarrassing situation; as there 
were many considerations to attend to 
besides the numerical amount of the 
issues, and as the fear of exceeding the 
amount prescribed by parliament would 
lunge the Bank into perpetual difficulties. 
he proposition for altering the standard 
could afford only a momentary advantage ; 
and its fallacy had been sufficiently ex- 
posed by his right hon. friend. Having 
thus briefly hinted at the different mea- 
sures, which had been suggested in com- 
petition with the plan suggested by the 
committee, he woukd now turn his atten- 
tion to the objections that had been raised 
against the resolutions proposed by his 
right hon. friend. And first, with regard 
to the regulation for the permanent re- 
sumption of cash payments in four years. 
In the hon. gentleman’s amendment the 
term of three years was proposed. Now, 
according to the regulations recommended 
by the committee, a regulation would take 
place almost amounting to cash payments 
at the expiration of two years, and there- 
fore earlier by one year than the hon. 
gentleman proposed: The right hon. 
gentleman had asserted that public opi- 
nion was against the plan. It was trué 
that public clamour had been excited 
but he trusted that the discus- 
(3 
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_sion then in progress, and that which had 
_ taken place in the other House of parlia- 
_ ment, would disabuse the public mind, and 
_ allayitstemporary fermentation, A depres- 
, Sion of the funds had unquestionably taken 
| place; but he denied that there was any 
thing in the plan to occasion it; and he 
hoped a few days given to the consider- 
_ation of the plan would induce the public 
to concur in his conviction of its supe- 
riority to every other proposition that had 
been made. It appeared to him that, 
however desirable the resumption of cash 
payments was, the public had hitherto 
experienced no inconvenience from the 
paper currency, as it had answered in- 
ternally every purpose of metallic pay- 
ment. The proposed plan, however, 
would prove highly advantageous by pro- 
viding against any unforeseen event, aris- 
ing from public alarm, or sudden commo- 
tion, The right hon. gentleman had, in 
one part of his speech, alluded to the evi- 
dence before the committee on this sub- 
ject. Now, ona reference to the report 
it would appear, that of fourteen gentle- 
men examined by the committee, ten, in- 
cluding the governor, and deputy-go- 
vernor of the Bank, were in its favour. 
Three (Mr. Rothschild, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Harman) were certainly against it; 
and one (Mr. Ward) gave no decided 
opinion on the subject.—Referring to Mr. 
Baring’s evidence, which was certainly the 
most Important of any, from the detail of 
facts and reasonings into which that gen- 
tleman had entered, he must say that he 
could not avoid thinking it very extraor- 
dinary that the right hon. gentleman 
should describe that evidence to be unfa- 
vourable to the proposed plan. So far 
was that from being the case, that a pe- 
rusal of Mr. Baring’s evidence would show 
not only that he had expressed his appro- 
bation of the plan, but that he had ex- 
plained in the clearest manner the grounds 
on which that approbation was founded. 
Mr. Baring had declared that he thought 
the plan perfectly practicable, and in fact 
that it was a plan which had long been in 
operation in the Bank of Hamburgh, one 
of the most esteemed in Europe for its 
mode of conducting business. In the 
opinion of Mr. Baring, he (the chancellor 
of the exchequer), on the best consider- 
ation that he had been able to give to the 
subject, perfectly concurred. He was 
confident that when the arguments in 
favour of the plan became generally known, 
the alarm that had been felt would be dis- 
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sipated. As to the allusions whichhad been 
made to the financial conduct and opera- 
tions of his majesty’s present government, 
he should only remark, that it was not often 
that a government had undergone such an 
ordeal. All its most secret transactions 
had been brought under review; and he 


.thought it not a little creditable to it, that 


the right hon. gentleman had discovered 
so little to find fault with. He should sit 
down, with the natural anxiety which a 


‘member of the government must neces- 


sarily feel as to the judgment which par- 


liament would form of its conduct, but 


with perfect reliance that nothing would 
be discovered to impeach its integrity, and 
that the deliberate voice of parliament 
would confirm its judgment. 

Mr. Rieneing said, he had to plead the 
example of an hon. member who had pre- 
ceded him, for referring to what had 

assed in another place. Much stress 
had been laid in that place by a noble 
earl on a paper which was presented to 
the House, containing a calculation of 
the number of days during which all notes 
from 1. to 1,0001. circulated. Though 
this paper was curious, no inference what- 
ever could safely be drawn from it, on 
account of the entire alteration of the 
practice of the bankers since the restric- 
tion. Previously to 1797, it was well 
known, that when a banker received a 
note he put it into his till, and paid it 
out again to the individual who had a 
demand on him. But at present it was 
the practice of the bankers to send in their 
parcels of notes to the Bank, from one 
to sixty parcels in a day, with an earnest 
request to the clerks not to mix them, that 
they might be able to trace them to their 
customers. Any gentleman who drew a 
check on a banker must now perceive, 
that it was always paid in new notes, 
which were regularly supplied from the 
Bank of England. The inferences which 
were drawn from this curious paper, that 
so many millions of notes supported so 
many hundred millions of circulation, 
were, by this plain fact, shown to be en- 
tirely worthless. The right hon. the 
master of the Mint had said, that he had 
gone into the committee with an intention 
to fix the resumption of cash payments at 
a distant period; but that his opinion had 
been entirely changed by the communi¢a- 
tion of the directors of the 25th of March. 
He did not intend to defend all the pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors, or of 
any court; but it was to be recollected, 
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that they could not apprehend any thing 
for themselves, and chat the solicitude 
they had expressed was for the country. 
They were anxious to allay the alarms 
which had been spread throughout the 
country; and he was authorised to say, 
that the Bank directors were taking no 
steps at the present moment to reduce 
the circulation of the country or cramp 
its agriculture or commerce. But if the 
House withdrew its confidence from the 
Bank at a moment like the present, they 
could not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. At present there was, however, 
no ground for alarm, though he warned 
the House that if the resolutions were 
passed they might have a tendency to 
create a foundation for it. To prove the 
sincerity of the Bank in its desire to re- 
sume cash payments, he referred to the 
evidence, p. 150 and 151 of the Appen- 
dix, of the governor and deputy governor, 
and Messrs. Thornton and Harman. But 
he knew not how any one could doubt 
the sincerity of the Bank, after the issue 
of six millions of gold in 1817, and their 
engagement to pay many millions more. 
However their wisdom might be called in 

estion, he knew not what better evi- 

ence could be afforded of their sincerity. 
The resolutions, if passed in their present 
shape, would have the effect of fettering 
the Bank so as to cause an inconvenient 
reduction of the currency. He referred 
to the case of 1796, when the bank notes 
were reduced from 14 to 9 millions, and 
through the scarcity of money the consols 
fell te 47, though notwithstanding this 
the restriction was deemed necessary. 
The issues of the Bank, he contended, 
did not solely regulate the price of bul- 
lion, for when Buonaparté tended in France 
gold fell 18s. per oz. and when the battle 
of Waterloo had been gained it fell 15s. 
though the amount of notes were the 
same in both cases. With the three first 
original resolutions he agreed ; but from 
the others he should dissent, as the obli- 
gation on the Bank to pay at the inter- 
mediate times in bullion, at a certain 
price, without reference to circumstances, 
might have a mischievous effect on the 
country. He should, if nothing else was 


pans vote for the resolutions of the: 


on. member for Coventry. There was, 
however, one part of those resolutions 
from which he dissented, namely, that 


which forbad the Bank from purchasing’ 


government securities. He called to the 
recollection of the House the sacrifices 
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which the Bank had made for the service 
of the country. When subsidies were 
paid to foreign powers, they had purchased 
gold without considering the loss. When 
the duke of Wellington was in the pe- 
ninsula, they had never hesitated a mo- 
ment in procuring, at any price, the gold 
required for the public service. At a 
time when a silver coinage could not 
have been effected, they had supplied’ 
its place with tokens at a loss to them- 
selves, according to the best estimate, 
of a million sterling. Great had been 
the sacrifices made by: the Bank for the 
convenience of the public service; and 
those sacrifices had been always sub- 
mitted to cheerfully. He objected to’ 
any scale in the price of gold between the 
present period and 1821, because he was 
persuaded, that at that time, unless any 
unforeseen circumstances intervened, cash 
payments would be resumed; of this he 
was certain, as far as human foresight 
could go. With reference to the Bank 
restriction act, if bank notes at the time’ 
of its enactment had not been so scarce, 
that measure would not have been neces- 
sary: and he only feared that if the pre-' 
sent measure were pushed too far, we’ 
should be much in the same situation we’ 
were in at the time alluded to. He must 
therefore vote against the resolutions which 
followed the first three; the fourth and 
fifth he most decidedly objected to. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he was fully persuad-. 
ed of the truth of the declaration of the 
hon. director, that the Bank wished to re- 
sume cash payments, but he was just as 
fully persuaded that they did not know how’ 
to set about it. When called before the 
committee, the directors individually ad- 
mitted that the price of bullion and the 
rate of exchanges were affected by the 
amount of their issues; but when col- 
lected in their own court they resolved 
that “they conceive it to be their duty 
to declare, that they are unable to dis-' 
cover any solid foundation for such a 
sentiment.” And now, in the Remon- 
'strance which they have made to the 
| chancellor of the exchequer, they again. 
| admit that the exchanges are affected by 
| their issues, for they condemn the mea-: 
| sure recommended by the committee for 

restoring the exchange to par, on the 
| ground of its being calculated to force 
| them to contract the amount of their cir+. 
| culation, which they represent as fatal to 
the public interest. When they avowed 
| such inconsistent opinions, and after the 
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experience which the House had of their 
conduct, it would be the highest indiscre- 
tion in parliament not to take out of their 
hands the preparations for the resumption 
of cash payments. He did not think this 
a question only between the Bank and 
ministers, as it had been argued by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney ), but rather 
one between ministers and the Bank on 
one side, and the country on the other. 
He was therefore disposed to concur with 
his right hon. friend in any measure which 
might be devised to keep the ministers 
also under control. One principle was 
clear, it was of the utmost importance in 
the consideration of this subject, it was 
this, that those who had the power of 
regulating the quantity of the circulating 
medium of the country, had the power of 
regulating the rate of the exchanges, and 
the price of every commodity. This 
power clearly resided in the hands of the 
directors of the Bank, and it was a most 
formidable one. It quite astonished him 
that Mr. Harman could imagine that it 
was in the power of an individual to in- 
fluence the exchanges against the wish of 
the Bank; which was just as reasonable as 
to. suppose that an individual, could re- 
gulate the price of corn or any other 
commodity of general consumption. This 
question was one of immense importance 
in principle, but in the manner of bring- 
ing it about was trivial, and not deserving 
half an hour’s consideration of the House. 
The difficulty was only that of raising the 
currency 3 per cent. in value [Hear, 
hear!]. And who could doubt that even 
in those states in which. the currency was 
entirely metallic, it often suffered a va- 
riation equal to this, without inconve- 
nience to the public. [Hear!]. In this 
country we had nothing but paper in cir- 
culation, and therefore every variation in 
the value of our currency was shown by 
the price of gold, but where metal alone 
circulated, it could not be doubted that 
gold might, from various circumstances, 
become more or less valuable, and thus 
affect all contracts, though from their 
being no other standard to measure it bY 
its variations were less palpable. His 
particular reason for supporting the mea- 
sure under consideration was this. By 
withdrawin paper, so as to restore the 
note to its bullion value (an alteration, by 
the bye, only of 3 per cent.), the House 
would have done all that was required 

Hear, hear !]. But if the House adopted 
the proposition of the hon. gentleman 
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(Mr. Ellice), another variation in the 
value of the currency would take place, 
which it was his (Mr. R.’s) wish to guard 
against. If that amendment were agreed 
to, an extraordinary demand would take 
place for gold, for the purpose of coinage 
which would enhance the value of the 
currency 3 or 4 per cent in addition to 
the first enhancement [Hear, hear!].— 
As to the plan under the consideration of 
the House, it was that which the Bank 
directors, if they were wise, should wish 
for [hear!]. They should wish to fill the 
circulation with paper, and so long as 
they had the privilege of giving gold bul- 
lion for their notes, there would be no 
coin in circulation—they would have the 
monopoly. They had no real interest in 
the depreciation of the currency ; it would 
be rather their interest to raise it, even to 
double the value. They were in the 
situation of creditors, not of debtors; 
their whole capital being in money ‘or 
other securities representing money 
(Hear, hear!j. As to the resolution: 
which bore that the government should 
repay the Bank a certain sum, he 
could not agree with it. The House 
having taken a security that the cur- 


rency should be of a certain value, 


they had done enough, and should not 
farther interfere with the proceedings of 
the directors, who should answer to their. 
proprietors only for the management of 
their concerns. The Bank might, if this 
resolution were agreed to, feel some diffi- 
culty in putting forth the amount of cur- 
rency which was required. For though 
what the directors thought a check, 
namely, the rate of interest on money, 
was no check at all as to the amount of 
issues, as Adam Smith, Mr. Hume, 
and others had satisfactorily proved; yet 
as the Bank directors were governed by 
certain traditional limits, or something 
like limits, in discounting to individual 
merchants, they might have difficulty in 
keeping up the requisite amount of cur- 
rency. A director, in his evidence before 


the committee, had said, that the Bank, 


did not confine themselves to this limit 
where the individual’s credit was undoubt- 
ed; but it should be recollected that the 
Bank was a cautious snd timid body, and 


if they had no other means of ag ead 
u 


the requisite amount of circulation 

discounting bills, he feared the public 
might suffer from a scarcity of money, 
He was certainly for leaving them to con- 


duct all such transactions according to: 
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their own discretion and pleasure, provided. 


only that such a check was established as 
should guard against aredundancy. The 
proposed mode of resuming cash payments 
appeared to him the easiest that could be 
imagined. The Bank would be placed 
under no restraint at first, nor any sudden 
necessity of reducing its issues. An op- 
portunity would be afforded of effecting 
the object in the most gradual manner ; 
and even when bullion payments should 
be made at the Mint price, the inconve- 
nience would be but inconsiderable. Till 
October 1620, the Bank need make no 
reduction, and then a slight one [hear !] ; 
and he had no doubt that if they were 
cautious they might arrive at cash pay- 
ments without giving out one guinea in 
gold. The Bank should reduce their 
issues cautiously; he only feared they 
would do it too rapidly [bear!]. If he 
might give them advice, he should re- 
commend to them not to buy bullion, but 
even though they had but a few millions, 
if he had the management of. their con- 
cerns, he should boldly sell. Every sale 
would improve the exchanges, and till 
gold fell to 3/, 17s. 6d. there'would be no 
necessity for the Bank to make any pur- 
chases. He was only sorry that the Bank 
was not tobeobliged by the resolutions to 
buy all the bullionoffered to them at 3/.17s. 
6d, lest through excessive ‘caution they 
might starve the circulation. The Mint, 
it was true, was to remain open ta the 
public, who might coin the bullion which 


they obtained from the Bank. Mr. 


Mushett, whose evidence respecting the 
cuinage was worthy of attention, from its 
accuracy and general ability, had stated, 
that with a capital of 300,000/. the Mint 
could supply the public with 12,000,000/. 
a@ year. et a year was a long time to 
wait for twelve millions, and it might 
easily happen, that in’ the interim between 
the reduction of the Bank issues and the 
supply afforded from the Mint, the coun- 
try might seriously feel the deficiency. It 
was on that account that he should have 
wished a resolution inserted, to compel 
the Bank to give its notes for bullion (at 
$i. 17s. 6d.) on demand. With the ex- 
Ception of this omission, the ‘plan was, in 
his opinion, perfectly safe and gentle.— 
With regard to what had fallen’ from his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) respect- 
Ing the graduated scale of payments’ not 
having been submitted to the directors, 
he referred him to the examination of Mr. 
Thornton before the Lords’ committee 
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where he would see that that gentleman’s 
evidence was wholly in favour of the plan, 
He ‘was quite astonished that such an 
alarm prevailed at a reduction of perhaps 
one million in four years, and could only 
ascribe it to the indiscreet language of the 
Bank Hear, hear!]. The hon. director 
had that night told them not to withdraw 
confidence from the Bank. The House 
did not withdraw its confidence from the 
Bank from any doubt of its wealth, or 
integrity but from a conviction of its total 
ignorance of the principles of political 
economy [hear, anda laugh]. The 
Bank had had ample time to reduce 
their issues, so as to Jower the price ef 
gold; yet, in spite of the times repeat+- 
edly fixed for the resumption of cash 
payments, they had never done so. It 
was not the business of the directors to 
consider the interest of the public. That 
was the business of his majesty’s minis- 
ters; and whien the hon. director told 
them that the directors had lost so much 
on the purchase of gold, and so much on 
the issue of tokens, his question was, why 
had they done so? Their business was 
with the interest of the proprietors, for 
whom) they were trustees, not with the 
interests of the public. The. directors 
were answerable tu the proprietors for 
these misapplications of their funds. 
He (Mr. R.) had been astonished that 
the undivided profits of the Bank had 
been so small, which he should have 
imagined, must have at least amounted: 
to ten millions; but now, by the con- 
fession of the hon. gentleman, the mat- 
ter was explained. The directors had 
scattered a million here and a million there 
according to their views of the wants of 
the ministry or the country, without any 
regard to the interest of the proprietors 
(Hear, hear!]. . The hon. director had 
advised them not to cramp the currency, 
and had referred to their experience of 
1797. But that was not a parallel case. 
It was a season of alarm and panic, when 
every man had wished to have gold in his’ 
house in fear of an invasion. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) had asked, 
what, under the plan proposed was the 
holder of 102. to do, for he could not get 
bullion at the Bank. According to the 
amendment, the right hon. gentleman was 
in no great hurry to give this poor man 
either bullion or specie. But were they 
doing nothing by the plan for the 
holder of notes of 10/2. The holder 
ofa 10/enoté. would be improved - in 
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his condition ; for by restoring the cur- 
rency to its proper value, om by mak- 
ing 1,000/ worth what it purported to 
to be, instead of what it now really was, 
worth only 970/., his note of 10/. would be 
proportionally increased in value. Al- 
though he should not go to the Bank for 
gold, he might resort to any goldsmith 
who would let him have the proportion of 
gold to which his note wasentitled ; andthe 
difference to him would be so trifling, as 
not to be worthy of consideration in the 
decision of a great question.—It had been 
said, on the part of the Bank, that they 
were ready to pay, if repaid the advances 
which they had made to the government. 
But how came they to make those ad- 
vances to government, if not assured of 
repayment at a certain time? The Bank 
had not been forced to make those ad- 
vances, but the directors had such an ex- 
traordinary disposition to act as ministers 
{a laugh, and. hear, hear!]. It would 
however, be better if those directors would 
rather attend to their own interests, and 
those of their constituents. A most fear- 
ful and destructive depreciation had at 
one time taken place; but from that we 
had recovered, and he was happy to re- 
flect that we had so far retraced our steps. 
We had nearly got home, and he hoped 
his right hon. friend would lend them his 
assistance to enable them to reach it in 
safety. He would venture to state that in 
a very few weeks all alarm would be for- 
gotten, and at the end of the year, we 
should all be surprised to reflect that any 
alarm had ever prevailed at a prospect of a 
variation of 3 per cent in the value of the 
circulating medium. His own general 
opinion was, that an unfavourable state of 
exchange must always proceed from a 
redundant currency. If corn were im- 
ported and paid for in bullion it was a 
proof that bullion was the cheapest com- 
modity. Suppose all the Bank-notes now 
in circulation to be withdrawn, and their 
— filled by gold coin, would not gold 

ecome infinitely cheaper? If our paper 
had been of any intrinsic value, it would, 
having become cheap from excess, ‘have 
been exported also. He thought it right 
here to pay the tribute of his approbation 
to the late excellent regulations of the 
Mint. He entirely approved of making 
gold the standard, and of keeping silver as 
a token currency. Itappeared to him to 
be a solid improvement in the system of 
our coinage. Nothing could be clearer 
than that government had the power, by 
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limiting the quantity, to regulate the va- 


lue of the silver; it was on that principle: 


that the committee to all other persons 
recommended the reduction of paper 
currency. The hon. gentleman (Mr. J. 
P. Grant) indeed had observed, that the 
silver coin might be imitated abroad ; 
supposing this to be the fact, the value of 
the silver coin might be lessened, but 
that of the gold would not therefore be 
raised. ‘The silver was not a legal tender 
above 40s.,and gold might always be de- 
manded. It was true that 105/. might be 
offered in silver instead of 1001. in gold; 
but this could have no effect in altering 
the relation between gold and all other 
commodities. He should be happy to 
argue this question with the’ hon. member 
or with the noble “ Old Merchant,” fa 
laugh !] on some occasion when it would 
belessirrelevant tothesubjeat under consi- 
deration.—The hon. member sat down 
amidst loud and general cheering from all 
sides of the House. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate then addressed 
the chair, but the impatience of the House 
produced a temporary confusion, in the 
midst of which, after one or two obser- 
vations, the worthy alderman sat down. 

Lord Castlereagh thatasthere 
was but little hope of the House being 
able to come to a decision on this import- 
ant question that night, it might be more 
satisfactory to .the worthy alderman him- 
self that the debate should be now ad- 
journed till to-morrow, when he would 
have a more favourable opportunity of 
stating his views to the House. 


The question of adjournment was then 


put and carried, and the other orders of 
the day being disposed of, the House ad- 
journed at two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 25. 


Roman Caruotics’? Retier 
Doctrine OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. } 
Earl Grey rose to submit to their lordships 
a bill to relieve Roman Catholics from 
taking the declaratory oaths against Tran- 
substantiation and the Invocation of Saints. 
He presumed that no obstacle would be 
opposed to the passing of this bill, as it 
did not in the least interfere with any se- 
curities which some. noble lords thought 
ought to be required of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. It merely affected certain dog- 
matic opinions, and had no reference 
whatever to any question of supremacy, 
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| which was expected to come before their 


political or: spiritual. Those who had 
most warmly opposed the motion of his 
noble friend near him (lord Donough- 
more), had acknowledged the general 
good conduct of the Roman Catholics ; 
and, confining their objections to the 
question of foreign supremacy, had ex- 


pressed no disinclination to grant relief 


on any other point. He trusted therefore, 
that, consistently with the declarations 
made on that occasion, this bill would ex- 

erience the general concurrence of their 
ordships. Its object, as he had said, was 
confined to points of faith, and touched 
in no way upon that question on which 
those who opposed the Catholic claims 
rested their objection. It tended only to 
relieve a respectable class of his majesty’s 
subjects from the operation of laws, which, 
without even the pretence of necessity, 
cast an insulting stigma on their religious 
opinions. Their lordships were also 
aware, that in many instances Protestants 
had been very unwilling to take the oaths 
which it was his object to advocate. His 
lordship then presented a bill * for abro- 
gating so mans of the Acts of the 25th 
and 30th of Charles 2nd, as prescribes to 
all officers Civil and Military, and to 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
a Declaration against the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and the Invocation of 
Saints,” 

The Bill was read a first time. 


Coin or THE REALM—LeEGAL TEN- 
DER.] The Earl of Lauderdale was de- 
sirous that, at an early day after the re- 
cess, their lordships should have the opi- 
nion of the judges on the law relative to 
the cvin of the realm considered as a legal 
tender and measure of value. The ques- 
tions he wished to submit were—first, 
whether, after the passing of the act of 
1774, thesilver coinage of this country, sub- 
ject to a depreciation of 20 per cent, was a 
legal tender by tale? Secondly, whether, 
under the act of the 56th of the king, 
chapter 68, the silver or the gold coin is 
the legal measure of value in this coun- 
try? It was necessary that these great 
questions should be finally set at rest, and 
the public mind relieved from all uncer. 
tainty on a subject of so much interest to 
the country. Much depended upon what 
their lordships should understand to be the 
law with regard to the coin of the realm. 
If it should be decided, that the silver 
coin is a legal tender, that decision would 
have an important bearing on the measure 
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lordships. He concluded by moving, that 
the judges be ordered to attend on Wed- 
nesday the 9th of June, and that the 
Lords be summoned for that day.— 
Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 25. 

Bank or ENGLAND—REsuMPTION OF 
Payments.] The House having 
again resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Reports of the Secret Committee on 
the Resumption of Cash Payments by the 
Bank, the adjourned debate was resumed. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, he should 
experience great embarrassment in open- 
ing the debate, did he not feel the vast 
importance of the subject to the comfort 
and subsistence of the people, and that on 
such a topic the fascinations of wit and 
eloquence served rather to bewilder, than 
to guide the judgment. The question was 
one of practical importance and on which 
practical men were most competent to 
give that information which the nature of 
the subject required. There was no man 
in that House, or throughout the country, 
who more deeply regretted the present 
state of our currency than himself; no 
one who more deeply regretted our de- 
parture from its ancient standard. Had 
he sat in the House at the time that the 
Bank restriction act was first proposed, 
he should have opposed it, not only on 
account of the innovation which it consti- 
tuted upon our former system, but on ac- 
count also of the fatal consequences which 
he should have foreseen would inevitably 
follow. But that restriction was then the 
consequence, right or wrong, of a war 
which this country chose to wage, and 
which, had it continued one month longer 
would have been her ruin. On the sub- 
ject before the House, he felt that the 
opinions he entertained, although they 
were lately those of parliament and of his 
majesty’s ministers, were not such as were 
at present popular. He well knew that it 
was generally held, that our paper was 
depreciated to a certain extent. He 
could only say, that great as the authori- 
ties, and splendid as the names were, 
which were cited in the Bank report, as 
supporters of that opinion; yet his own 
research and inquiry, which had been ex- 
tensive and unremitting, had convinced 
bim, not only that no such depreciation 
did now exist, but that it never could 
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exist. Before they proceeded te discuss 
the effectiveness and policy of the measure 
before the House, it was necessary that 
they should come to some conclusion 
upon the main question—Was our money 
depreciated or not? If that were true, 
then, indeed, they were called upon to 
devise a remedy for the evil. But if the 
great fluctuation, for instance, in the price 
of gold, which was in some instances 
one of not less than 18s. per ounce per 
month, resulted from causes that more or 
less affected the currency of every coun- 
try, then it was hardly proper to interfere 
in the manner now proposed. Was the 
circulation of this country at the present 
moment excessive or not ? If it was, there 
could be no doubt as to the immediate 
necessity of investigating and removing 
the causes of such excess; butif it was not, 
—— should pause before it put in 
orce legislative enactments which would 
occasion only the most distressing conse- 
quences. It could not be an excessive 
circulation, when it was remembered that 
it was now the same as in the year 1792. It 
could not be excessive, if a man consider- 
ed the enormous increase of taxes and pro- 
perty: if he considered, that, taking the 
two periods, it would be found, that the 
revenue had increased from 16,000,000/. 
to 54,000,000/.; that the national debt 
had advanced from somewhere about 
240,000,000/. to 800,000,000/.; that the 
number of large inclosures, docks, pub- 
lic buildings, and magnificent  struc- 
tures, had advanced in an equal ratio. 
When to this was added the vast and rapid 
increase of our commercial relations, he 
was sure no man could consider that the 
currency had not been enlarged, without 
astonishment. Great stress had been 
laid on the consideration of the superior 
rapidity with which a Bank note now per- 
formed its evolutions, as compared with 
the rate of its circulation in former pe- 
riods. He thought that argument had 
received a satisfactory answer from the 
honourable Bank director on the pre- 
ceding night, and he could not pretend to 
add any thing to what had already fallen 
from him on that subject. The fact was, 
that the difference was to be attributed 
solely to the alteration which had taken 

lace in the mode of conducting the bank- 
ing system. In the year 1809, it was sup- 
posed that the whole amount of Bank 
notes in circulation was not equal to the 
entire currency in 1792, and trom this it 
had been inferred by the right hon. gen- 
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tleman, that a much smaller quantity was 
requisite for carrying on the same number 
of transactions now than it was in 1792. 
The fallacy of this supposition arose from 
the wrong estimate formed of the circula- 
tion of the country banks, which had 
greatly extended itself in the intermediate 
time. With respect to the argument 
founded on a — with the price 
of gold, and implying that the price of 

old might always be regulated by a re- 

uction of paper, it appeared to him 
utterly erroneous. As an example of its 
fallacy, he would refer to the circum- 
stances of November 1817, when the 
notes in circulation exceeded 29,000,000/., 
and the price of the ounce of gold was 41. 
Os. 6d. Since that period there had been 
a reduction of the paper to the extent of 
3,000,000/., and yet the price of gold had, 
during nearly the whole interval and the 
of this reduction, been somewhat 

igher. He might, were he not afraid of 
wearying the House, mention a hundred 
similar instances, but one was sufficient 
for the purpose of his argument; for if 
such a result happened at one time, it 
might happen at any other. Gold at one 
period had been as high in the market 
as 5/1, 4s. per ounce; and according 
to the principle contended for on 
the other side, it could only have been 
brought down to its present price, by a 
reduction. of 30 per cent on the amount of 
paper in circulation, No such reduction 
had, however, taken place, and the price 
of gold had fallen to 4/. 1s. He hoped 
the House, therefore, would consider well 
what principle it was about to establish 
for the future regulation of the currency, 
and pause before they imposed on the 
Bank the necessity of constantly a 
to the price of gold, as the only standar 
for the extension or diminution of its 
issues. It had been justly stated, that 
the circulation of the country banks was 
governed by, and dependent upon, the 
circulation of the Bank of England. 
Although he was aware that some persons 
dissented from it, he himself fully admitted 
the accuracy of this proposition. Let the 
Huuse advert, then, to the internal state 
of this country in the year 1816. Atthat 
time paper was ona par with gold, and 
yet, such was the calamity, and so exten- 
sive the distress, at that unfortunate pe- 
riod, that it pervaded every part of thecoun- 
try. The land proprietor could get norent, 
the labourer no employment, and bank- 
ruptcy occurred in all quarters. Now, ad- 
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mitting that by the next autumn the foreign 
exchanges should become favourable, the 
price of gold fall, and the harvest prove 
abundant; yet every prudent banker 
would limit his issues, and every prudent 
merchant and manufacturer his transac- 
tions, if the proposed plan should receive 
the sanction of parliament; ‘and the con- 
sequence must be general embarrassment 
and distress. This anticipation was sup- 
ported by all the evidence produced be- 
fore the committee, and in a remarkable 
manner by that of Mr. Baring. No one 
could doubt the competency of that indi- 
vidual, who was perhaps the most enlight- 
ened merchant in Europe, to’ form a 
correct judgment on this subject. But if, 
on the other hand, the price of gold should 
rise, and the harvest prove unfavourable, 
the situation of the country must be more 
calamitous than any which it had yet ex- 
perienced. Agricultural produce, although 
depressed, would be burthened with a 
weight of taxation imposed under a dif- 
ferent system, and would be of less value 
than before it was imposed. All the in- 
dustrious and commercial classes must 
suffer severely. The right hon. gentleman 
who moved the resolutions who had spoken 
with so much ability and eloquence on 
this question, and from whom he was 
sorry to differ in opinion, had eulogized 
the conduct of queen Elizabeth in having 
raised the value of money. There was, 
however, a great distinction between the 
period of her reign and the present. The 
country was not then burthened with a 
national debt of 800,000,000/., and a re- 
venue of 54,000,000/. What might have 
been a wise and just and magnanimous 
policy in that princess, might be highly 
disadvantageous at this moment. It ap- 
peared to him quite fallacious to suppose, 
that if the proposed plan were adopted, 
the price of gold would remain as it was 
at present; for who could say what the 
a would have now been, if the Bank 
vad not ‘sent into the market the gold 
which had been issued by them for the 
sa of circulation? How did they 

now that in February next, the price of 
gold would be at 4/. 1s. per oz.? If any 
important events should occur abroad— 
suppose, for instance, the decease of the 
reigning prince in France—what security 
was there thatforeign Jews, who well knew 
what a point the price of gold had reached 
a few years since, would not deem it a 
~ speculation to make a run upon the 


ank of England? In such 
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situation of the Bank, and indeed of every 
country bank, must be full of difficulty 
and hazard. Their only chance uf safety 
might consist in an appeal to parliament, 
which might not be sitting at the time, 
and which would naturally be reluctant to 
interfere, till great distress and inconve- 
nience had been actually undergone. If, 
however, the recommendations of the 
report were adopted, every merchant, 
manufacturer, and banker, would regu- 
late his dealings with a view. to the possi- 
bility of such an event. There must, 
consequently, be but little employment 
for labour, and a great increase of the 
oor-rates. He knew this to be the feel- 
ing and expectation of a large portion of 
that part of the community engaged in 
carrying on our agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures.. With regard to the 
evidence produced before the committee, 
he admitted that it had been furnished by 
persons of great talents and respectability, 
but they were chiefly London merchants, 
Bank Directors, or dealers in bullion. 
None of tiem were engaged in agriculture 
or manufactures, and but one country 
banker had been examined. He did not 
think the House ought to legislate to this 
extent, and on a subject of such general 
importance, upon evidence thus circum- 
scribed. The merchant was in a very 
different situation from the manufacturer 
or agriculturist. He had a control over 
his capital, and could speedily convert it, 
if it should be his interest or his pleasure 
so todo. This was not the case with per- 
sons engaged in other pursuits, and they 
stood, therefore, in need of farther pro- 
tection. Much mischief had been done 
already, and there was a strong contrast 
between the state of the country when 
parliament assembled, and its situation 
since the appointment of the secret com- 
mittees. At the furmer period, credit 
was high and commerce flourishing ; at 
present, all was stagnation and distress. 
it was an error to suppose that this dis- _ 
tress would soon be at anend. The fall 
in the price of the funds might be imma- 


terial; but land and manufactures would 


not easily recover from this depression, 
at least unless the effects of this measure 
should be mitigated by a prolongation of 
the time when it was to be put in execu- 
tion. Unless this was done, he was satis- 
fied that by Christmas next, there would 
be no rents paid, and that the utmost 
pressure and «calamity would be felt 


| throughout the country. He did not wish 
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‘to raise an unfounded alarm. He was 
stating his conscientious opinions, and 
should be happy to find that his appre- 
hensions had been groundless. ‘The only 
object of the new system was, to supply an 
invariable standard for determining the 
value of property; but if adopted without 
some qualification, no man could know 
what would be the value of his property 
in February next. It had been said, that 
before the restriction none of these evils 
were experienced ; but he did not con- 
sider this statement :correct; for in 1796 
there had been very great fluctuations. 
There was, however, a material difference 
in the two cases. The mass of the circu- 
lation was at that time composed of gold, 
and there was comparatively but little 
paper for any sudden alarm to operate on. 
But in February next, nearly the whole 
circulation would consist of paper, and 
there would be but a very small quantity 
of gold to allay a panic if one should 
happen to arise. A run upon the Bank, 
under such circumstances, might compel 
it to stop payment in a fortnight. The 
country, which had so cheerfully borne 
the burthens of the war, did not deserve 
from government to be exposed to the 
hazard of losing its circulating medium. 
He had been astonished to hear from an 
honourable member (Mr. Ricardo), 
whose authority on these subjects he re- 
spected, an exhortation to the Bank to 
sell rather than buy gold, with a view to 
the commencement of this new system in 
February next. Many observations had 
been made on the condition of the labour- 
ing classes; but if that condition was worse 
than before the restriction, it must be im- 
puted to the taxes, and not to the opera- 
tion of that measure. It did not appear 
that the rise in the price of provisions was 
connected with the varying amount of 
paper in circulation; but, however this 
might be, those classes must suffer greatly 
by whatever should cause any sudden ces- 
sation of employment. e could not 
help thinking that the report was drawn 
up in a tone of too much interference 
with the affairs of the Bank, and that 


papers had been calied for which belong- ' 


ed exclusively to the management of its 
private interests. The only inquiry which 
parliament was entitled to make related 
to the influence which the Bank exercised 
ever the currency of the country. Now, 
the effect of this measure would be, greatly 
to increase its power gver the cur- 
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25,000,0001., of which 20,000,000/. was 
issued upon exchequer-bills, and over this 
the Bank could exercise no control. But 
a repayment of 10,000,000/. was in con- 
templation ; and it was supposed that this 
would be restored to the circulation 
through the medium of discounts to pri- 
vate merchants. The Bank would thus 
have the power of dispensing this enormous 
sum amongst such individuals as it should 
think proper, and hg would venture to 
state, that such a power never was before 
vested in the hands of any commercial 
body. He should support the amendment 
for postponing the period for commencing 
bullion payments till February 1821, in 
preference to the original resolution ; both 
because the enlarged time would afford 
farther facilities for a change of system, 
and because he did not admit the policy 
of declaring to all Europe, that our paper 
currency was depreciated. With regard 
to the sincerity of the Bank, there could 
be no reason for entertaining a doubt, 
after what had been done by the committee, 
and said in that House; and he thought 
some portion of that confidence which 
had been hitherto reposed in them was 
still due. If they were unworthy of that 
confidence, they were unworthy to carry 
on the affairs of the Bank of England. 
He would only add one word more. If 
government had earlier paid the advances 
made by the Bank, the Bank would earlier 
have resumed cash payments; but since 
that had not been done, it was untair to 
blame them for having delayed that mea- 
sure solong. ‘They were now called on 
to adopt this measure, before any prepa- 
ratory steps had been taken for carrying 
itinto execution. In his opinion, a part 
of the unfunded debt ought to be funded ; 
and we sould have ceased to make loans 
and increase stock before this plan was 
resorted to. In what he had said, he had 
been actuated solely by a deep and solemn 
conviction, that those who had studied 
this subject had been guided too much 
by theory and too little by practice. Let 
the House consider what the nation had 
suffered, and what burthens it was at pre- 
sent bearing. He was aware that it was 
now a fashionable doctrine, that great 
burthens were to be borne for the sake 
of the great benefits which resulted from 
the measures that rendered them ne- 
cessary; and that it was also fashion- 
able to represent the evils of our present 
situation as arising from over trading; 
but if there was at present a system of 
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over trading, it had arisen from the mea- 
sures of government, which had afforded 
too great facilities to speculators. He 
wished to create no unnecessary alarm ; 
he had stated his fears boldly and plainly, 
that they might be set at rest, and should 
sincerely rejoice to find them groundless. 
He could not say less consistently with 
his sense of public duty at this great crisis, 
and should look back upon the part he 
had taken in opposing this plan, with 
more satisfaction than to any other event 
of his life. He still hoped that ministers 
would abandon the graduated scale, and 
concur in that part of the amendment. 
Sir H. Parneli said, that he felt the pro- 
priety of stating the grounds upon which 
he was urged to oppose the amendment 
proposed by his hon. friend the member 
for Coventry, and supported by his right 
hon. friend the member for Knaresbo- 
rough. Having for a series of years given 
all the consideration in his power to the 
question before the House, he thought it 
his duty to make some remarks upon the 
present occasion. As to the speech of 
the hon. member who spoke last, as nearly 
the whole of it was founded on the assér- 
tion, that there had been no depreciation 
of the Bank paper currency, no one could 
expect that at this period it could be ne- 
cessary to go into any elaborate disquisi- 
tion to reply to it. Those, indeed, who 
were not already convinced, by the facts 
adduced and the arguments advanced in 
that House, could be little likely to attend 
to any farther elucidation. In respect to 
what the hon. member had said of the 
probable bad effects of the proposed plan, 
the whole of his case was founded on a 
misrepresentation of the plan, and upon a 
supposition that things would certainly 
happen, that never could happen. But 
to return to a consideration of the me- 
rit of the amendment; it was quite a 
fallacy to maintain that which was offered 
in its favour, namely, that the effect of the 
prescription to pay Bank notes in gold, at 
the rate of 4/. 1s. an ounce, would be to 
introduce a new standard of value, because 
the rate of 4/. 1s. an ounce was only the 
relative value of gold to Bank notes. By 
the restriction act of 1797, we had sus- 
pended the legal standard of our currency, 
and we had no standard now, nor should 
we have one, until an act passed distinctly 
to alter the standard, . But the very terms 
of the Resolutions with respect to the just 
period of payment in gold, decidedly ne- 
Batived the notion that any idea was en- 
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tertained of establishing a new standard of 
value. His right hon. friend had observed, 
that circumstances might arise before May, 
1821, which might induce those who were 
the warmest advocates of the old legal 
standard, to change their opinion and to 
agree to alter the standard to 4/. 1s. an 
ounce; but he could not contemplate the 
probability of such circumstances, after 
parliament had so long resisted all tempt- 
ations to alter it; and therefore he could 
not accede to the amendment upon any 
ground of that nature. The fact was, 
that if this amendment were adopted, and 
the Resolution to which it referred ex- 
punged, the country and this question 
would be in the same state as both were 
at the commencement of the session. 
But parliament was called upon, by every 
consideration of policy, to make a distinct 
declaration of its desire, that the Bank 
should make payments in cash as early as 
possible, and that preparations must be 
made for a complete resumption of cash 
payments. If indeed parliament declined 
to pursue the course recommended by 
the Committee, the resumption of cash 
payments would be left to the discretion 
of the Bank, as on former occasions: and 
it was impossible that, from former expe- 
rience, such a course could inspire confi- 
dence, or afford any satisfaction to the 
country. For if the discretion were left 
exclusively to the Bank to prepare for 
cash payments, there could be little doubt 
that they would contrive to render the 
exchanges unfavourable, and to raise the 
price of bullion a few months before May, 
1821, or any other given period, and so 
to provide as good a case to call for the 
continuance of the restriction, as was 
brought forward at the commencement of 
this session. The project of the commit- 
tee was, however, to deprive the Bank of 
this discretion, and in the policy of that 
project, he entirely concurred. The 
operation of the resolution to compel the 
Bank to pay at 4/. 1s. per ounce, would be 
to establish a positive limit to their issues ; 
for if an excess of paper were issued so as 
to raise the market price above 4/. 1s., the 
Bank would buy bullion at a loss, an event 
they will carefully avoid. But it was not 
proposed in this project to produce on 
thing like a precipitate resumption of cas 

payments, as the worthy alderman, who 
spoke last, seemed to imagine. For all 
the evils which the worthy alderman so 
emphatically described, could only be ap- 
prehended from a precipitate or immediate 
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resumption of cash payments. Among 
what had been disclosed in the course of 
this discussion, he declared himself pecu- 
liarly gratified to witness the general ac- 
quiescence in those sound principles which 
were to be found in the Report of the 
bullion committee of 1811. Concurring, 
as he did, at the time, with the wise prin- 
ciples of political economy which that 
Report embraced, he was happy to find 
them now recognized by those who had 
the power to carry them completely into 
effect ; because he was thoroughly satisfied, 
that the adoption of any system contrary 
to those principles, must be most injurious 
to the permanent and the best interests of 
the country. This triumph of sound princi- 
ples of political economy was not only 
valuable for its present purpose, but for 
the effect it would produce upon all new 
measures of legislation connected with 
these principles. It would lead to clear- 
ing the Statute book of many most mis- 
chievous laws, and to prevent the adoption 
of many schemes founded on private and 
partial interests, and wholly inconsistent 
with the public interest. With respect to 
the operation of the plan brought forward 
by the Committee, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the adoption of that plan 
could serve to injure the interests of trade, 
as the only effect of it, relative to trade, 
would be to diminish that capital which 
was fuunded on fictitious credit, or to re- 
duce overtrading ; and every considerate 
friend to the real interest of the country, 
must wish for such an effect. Another 
error was expressed in the course of these 
discussions which rested on an apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of a reduction 
of the circulating medium, through the 
adoption of a plan producing a scarcity of 
money. This error was founded upon a 
most mistaken conception of the charac- 
ter of a circulating medium, for what was 
called in trade a scarcity of money, did 
not depend on the numerical amount of 
the circulating medium, but upon the 
state of the markets. If markets were 
high, there was a ready sale of goods, 
and plenty of money. rf markets were 
low, no goods could be sold except at a 
loss : every one was trying to borrow, who 
held goods, to enable him to postpone 
selling them, and thus the number of bor- 
rowers exceeded the number of lenders, 
and produced a scarcity of money. _ If 
such a scarcity was to occur, it would be 
owing to the effect of the plan on the 
markets, and on commercial credit, and 
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not to its effect in diminishing the circu- 
lating medium. The plan certainly might 
affect credit, by diminishing discounts, 
this was the only bad effect to be appre 
hended from it: but if the Bank acted 
wisely, and did not diminish their discounts, 
or their paper, but rather increased both 
for some time to come, no harm would be 
the result, There was another subject so 
connected with the question before the 
House, that he thought it peculiarly en- 
titled to the consideration of parliament. 
He meant the usury laws. For it was evi- 
dent; that if those Jaws remained in their 
present state they must operate very injuri- 
ously with regard to the supply of capital 
for the purposes of trade, by diminishing 
the means of obtaining discounts. Had 
the banking concerns of the country been 
carried on on the same principles of com- 
— as prevailed in Scotland, the em- 
arrassments of the present period, as to 
the nature of the engagements between 
the government and the Bank, would not 
have existed. He trusted therefore that 
when these transactions should hereafter 
engage the attention of parliament, mea- 
sures would be taken to prevent the re- 
currence of such difficulties, by putting 
an end to the Bank monopoly; and that 
the whole conduct and general manage- 
ment of the banking operations of the 
country would not be suffered to continue 
exclusively between the government and 
one establishment composed of a few in- 
dividuals. He should regret to see the 
amendment of. his hon. friend carried, 
instead of the Resolutions of the right 
hon. gentleman. Should those resolutions 
be negatived, he despaired of ever seeing 
the ancient standard of value restored. 
Mr. Gurney said, the House had re- 
solved that it was expedient to return to 
specie payments as early as should be 
practicable; and they were now called 
upon toadopt the plan of the member for 
Portarlington, which went to provide that 
there should be no specie at all, The 
right hon. mover had professed himself 
unable to form an abstract idea of a pound 
sterling ; and he proposed that the holder 
of a pound note should rest his confidence 
on an abstract idea of some other man’s 
power of abstracting from the Bank a 
portion of its gold for the purpose of ex- 
portation, to no participation of which was 
his note to give him any title. The right 
hon. ‘gentleman had, in no part of his 
specch, produced more effect, than by 
his citation from the 23]st, 252nd and 
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233rd pages of lord Liverpool's Book on 
the Cons of the Realm, wherein he stated, 
that amidst difficulties and dangers, in war 
and in pressure, the coinage had been re- 
stored from great depreciation by Edward 
the Ist, by Elizabeth, and by William the 
3rd. But had the right hon. gentleman 
only looked to p. 30 of the same work, he 
would have found, that Edward the Ist 
was the first sovereign, who, in his 28th 
year, diminished the weight of the coin, 
and reduced the pound sterling ; that Eli- 
zabeth did nothing more than carry 
through the measures of the last year of 
Edward the 6th, when the right hon. gen- 
tleman would have found in page 92 of 
the book he has quoted, but it should 
seem rather cursorily read, that Henry 
the 8th having begun the system of de- 
basing the coin in his 18th year, the mi- 
nisters of Edward the 6th thought it too 
violent a measure to return to the pound 
in tale, as it stood before the debasement 
of the standard of the silver of which the 
coin was made; and therefore cut the 
pound Troy into 60, instead of into 45 
shillings as before; the operation being 
executed, as lord Liverpool says, to the 
general satisfaction of the public ; the fact 
being simply, that the adulteration, not 
the diminution of the coin, was the evil 
remedied; and that there was no great 
shoek of values. These monarchs had no 
debt of 800 millions. The subject was 
tributary to the crown, not the crown to 
the subject.; and the coin, if once im- 
proved, inso much improved theirrevenue, 
at every return of it to their treasury. 
William the 3rd certainly did restore the 
silver to its weight; and resorted to the 
expedient of a funded debt to support the 
measures of his government.—Mr. Gurney 
said, that he could not but adhere to the 
opinion he had expressed before, that the 
restriction had been caused by the growth 
of that debt, to an amount at which it 
could not be borne at the old values— 
that the remunerative price of every pro- 
duction had necessarily increased under 
increased taxation; and, though not in 
the same proportion, yet that the price of 
gold and silver had risen with that. of 
other things.—The. government at the 
peace had, in his opinion most wisely, put 
forth an excellent silver coinage, which 
was satisfactory to every body, cutting 
the pound Troy into 66s. instead of 62s. 
and he believed in his conscience, that if 
they had only put forth the sovereign at 
215, instead of 20s,, we should have heard 
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of none of these revulsions, and difficulties, 
and alarms—that it would have been a mea- 
sure of equal and substantial justice—and 
that all we have seen and all we have suf- 
fered from theserepeatedfluctuations of cre- 
dit and consequent derangement of the sale- 
able prices of all commodities, was to beat- 
tributed to this erroneous determination, 
that an ounce of gold should, under the 
taxation of a debt of 800 millions, pass 
for no more than 3/. 17s. 104d. happen 
what might—from whence the necessary 
consequence has followed, that it has 
gone where it would purchase more.— 
The hon. member for Portarlington had 
stated the present difference to be only 3 
per cent ; but that merely proved the de- 
pression of price in all other articles; 
and it must be obvious that under this de- 
pression we could not go on—whilst the 
encouragement offered, was a three years’ 
gradual enhancement of the value of the 
currency, which was equivalent to work- 
ing upon a three years falling market ; and 
instead of three per cent, he feared we 
must calculate whether our farmers and 
manufacturers could afford to drop 20 per 
cent upon their prices, and pay their 
taxes, their workmen, ‘and their rents.— 
It had been objected, that an alteration in 
the standard would be a fraud on the na- 
tional creditor—but, to say nothing of 
the comparative amount borrowed since 
the restriction, it should be recollected, 
there are two parties toa bargain. Had 
the national creditor called for this? How 
much of his capital had he lost already, 
even by the discussion ?. Had he thought 
this project really so beneficial to him, 3 

er cent consols should have risen to 100 
instead of falling to66. But the national 
creditor saw, that encreased pressure on 
those who must pay him his interest, 
lessened his security ; and he would gladly 
continue to take his share, ina currency 
somewhat diminished in value, together 
with his neighbours—rather than risk the 
consequences of being exempted from 
that, which in fact, had operated as a 
kind of property tax on every man in pro- 
portion to what he had to receive; and 
which had ensured the regularity, if it had 
lessened the efficacy of the stockholders 
dividends.-As to the account between 
the government and the Bank, it seemed 
to be this: of 25 millions of Bank notes 
now in circulation, 20 millions were issued 
in-advances to the government. The go- 
vernment had originally imposed the re- 
striction on the Bank, after having drained 
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its treasure for foreign subsidies. The 
government had been throughout the 
borrower. The government had urged, 
and led the Bank—often unwilling—to 
extend its paper for their accommodation ; 
and now the government turns round on 
the Bank and says, “ We will pay you 
back half the accommodation paper, we 
have fabricated between us, and you 
must find all the bullion, which the 
public may want to supply its place, or the 
place of the coin which we have exported, 
or the public must adjust its reckonings 
as it can, without either Bank notes or 
gold.’ Whether this was very just, or 
very practicable, or very prudent if it 
were practicable, is one question—but the 
question before the committee is, whether 
they shall adopt resolutions which, shift 
the matter as you may, come to this— 
will you at this moment indefinitely in- 
crease the weight of your taxation, and 
diminish the means of bearing it, by 
cramping your present circulation, with- 
out the immediate substitution of a better 
in its place ; and thus forcibly bear down 
your prices, to the certainty of producing 
an embarrassment and distress, of which 
it is not easy to foresee the issue ?—Mr. 
Gurney apologised for thus standing forth 
against the current of prevailing opinion, 
and stated, that of the two propositions 
before the House, he should vote for 
the amendment of the member for Co- 
ventry ; as it at least gave time for a revi- 
sion of the Mint regulations ; which, in 

- his view of the subject, was the only mea- 
sure which ought to be adopted. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that he had 
that morning referred to that most excel- 
lent work, alluded to in the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) last 
night, the work of the late lord Liverpool 
on coins ; and he felt it necessary to say, 
that a different interpretation was given 
by the right hon. gentleman, both to the 
principle acted upon when the standard 
of value was fixed in the reigns of Edward 
the Ist, and queen Elizabeth, and to the 
observation of lord Liverpool thereon. 
It was true, that the measures of that pe- 
riod were the subject of rejoiciog with the 
country, but it was not that the standard 
of value was raised, but that a fixed one 
was adopted. The great evils then felt, 
were similar to those under which the 
country during the Bank restriction suf- 
fered, namely, that nothing was certain 
or permanent, but that the standard fluc- 
tuated with the wants and distresses of 
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the government.’ Queen Elizabeth had 
only followed up the course commenced 
in the reign of her brother Edward 6th, 
who, though he lowered the standard, put 
an end to the uncertainty ; and it was ob- 
served by lord Liverpool, that she did so 
in an inferior manner. ‘The cause of the 
measure was, that the want of a certain 
standard of value occasioned frays at fairs 
and markets, and the people were glad 
to come to any fixed and settled principle, 
by which they might know the intrinsic 
worth of what they possessed, and thus 
be freed from those frequent occasions of 
quarrel.—He objected to the plan pro- 
posed in the resolutions of the right hon. 
gentleman, but not upon the principle. 
No man felt more strongly the solidity of 
the grounds on which the report of the 
bullion committee were founded, however 
feebly he might have given expression to 
that opinion; he did not, therefore, differ 
as to the principle of those resolutions, 
but he quarrelled with the mode in which 
it was to be carried into operation; he did 
not quarrel with the substitution of bullion 
for specie, on the contrary, he approved 
of it; but he disapproved of what he con- 
sidered the positive injustice of returning 
to the ancient standard value. The ge- 
neral change of opinion that had taken 
place amongst those who on former occa- 
sions denied the validity of the arguments 
of the bullion report, was a convincing 
illustration of the advantages of public 
discussion on such questions. This re- 
mark he could not help applying to the 
worthy alderman who had opened the dis- 
cussion this evening, and who had ad- 
vanced opinions completely contradic- 
tory. Although strong opposition might 
be made to truth while prejudice prevailed, 
yet truth always prevailed ; and he had 
no doubt that the worthy alderman, by 
exercising the ingenuity and candour 
which he evidently possessed, would bring 
himself to adopt that which he now op- 
posed. The worthy alderman had denied 
that paper had been depreciated by the 
issues of the Bank, and yet at the same 
time admitted that the gold paid by the 
Bank had been raised in value, and sent 
out of the country by the issues of the 
Bank. The Bank had paid gold, and at 
the same time issued their paper; the 

aper, not being able to go abroad, as 
only no independent value, remained in 
this country, necessarily depreciated ; 
and thus the proposition which the worthy 
alderman had denied, that paper had been 
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depreciated, was established by the very 
fact which he had argued upon, that the 
gold had been driven out of the country 
by the issues of paper. He was sorry that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had 
said, in making a manly confession of 
his error, that he felt no shame or regret 
in doing so. When the right hon. gentle- 
man had so forcibly and justly described 
the great distress which the system occa- 
sioned, and when he had at the same time 
recollected, that he had always given his 
vote to ministers in resisting that inquiry 
which had been again and again called for 
from his lordship’s side of the House, he 
could not help saying, that the right hon. 
gentleman might havespared a little regret, 
if not felt some shame, that he had assisted 
in resisting inquiry, and refusing the relief 
which was required. What werethe opinions 
of the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, no man could tell. He adopted 
these resolutions, and yet he told the 
House that he retained all the opinions he 
had ever entertained on the subject—opi- 
nions diametrically opposite to the reso- 
lutions. The right hon. gentleman had 
not explained how this could be; and it 
was extremely difficult to conceive how 
the resolution declaring a one pound note 
and a shilling to be equal to a guinea, re- 
corded in that House, and the resolution 
giving 4/. 1s..for an ounce of gold, could 
be entertained at the same time by the 
same unchanged mind [a laugh]. He 
knew not whether the noble lord near him 
(Castlereagh) had changed his opinion ; 
but he did recollect that, on a discussion 
in that House, in the year 1804, on the 
Irish currency, when it was proved that 
the exchange between Dublin and London, 
where the currency of both was paper, was 
between five andsix per cent below par, and 
when the exchange between Belfast, where 
a metallic currency existed, and Dublin, 
was six per cent above par in favour 
that Belfast, the noble lord had argued 
that such effects did not prove that the 
Irish paper currency was depreciated. He 
would be glad to hear how such a con- 
trariety of opinion as the adoption of these 
resolutions manifested, could be recon- 
ciled or explained. He hoped the noble 
lord would give the House more informa- 
tion on this point than the finance minis- 
ter had thought proper to do. His objec- 
tion to the mode of recurring to cash pay- 
ments, which the resolutions embraced, 
was, that it would occasion a degree 
of distress to the country which ought 
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not to be inflicted at any time, and least 
of all in the present time of pau- 
perism and wretchedness. It would raise 
all money payments about 3 and 4 
per cent. At that rate would the interest 
of the public debt and all fixed salaries be 
increased. He objected, too, to the re- 
payment at this time of ten millions to 
the Bank. This sum could not be repaid 
but by aloan. A loan, it was believed, 
was to be contracted for to the amount of 
22,000,000. By raising the public debt 
at the rate of 3; per cent, the country 
would have to pay 1,500,000/. more 
of taxes, the interest of the loan of 
22,000,000/. would impose another mil- 
lion; and thus the. country would in 
effect have to pay 2,500,000/. more in 
taxes. He put it to the House whether 
the country was able to pay so great an 
increase of taxes as 2,500,000/. This 
increase of burthen, tuo, was to be ime 

osed at the time when the depression—~ 
although he did not believe that so much 
depression as some gentlemen represented, 
would be occasioned by the resumption, 
and its preparatory arrangements: yet he 
was convinced some depression would be 
occasioned—this increase of burthen was 
to be imposed when this depression made 
the country still less capable of bearing 
it—It appeared to him most desirable, 
that in place of reverting to the ancient 
standard of value, that the present rate of 
depreciation should be taken, and the 
standard fixed in place of 3/. 17s. 103d. at 
41. Os. Gd. It would be said, that such 
an arrangement interfered with all existing 
contracts. He doubted the fact. The 
greater portion of these contracts must. be 
supposed to have occurred within the last 
22 years, the period when the suspension 
of cash payments commenced. As to any 
transactions since 1797, they had been en- 
tered into ina depreciated currency, and in 
that currency ought payment to be made? 
Since 1797, the currency had been often 
depreciated more than at present, some- 
times even to 25 per cent. In contracts 
between individuals, there would therefore 
be more injustice in recurring to the old 
standard than in retaining the present de- 
preciated standard. The same observa- 
tion applied to the public creditor. The 
greater part, by far, of our debt had been 
contracted for in depreciated currency. 
It was very hard to call upon the country 
to pay for this debt in coins of the ancient 
standard. It was true, injustice would 
be done to the creditor who had given 
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the loan before 1797, but there was in- 
justice in all cases, and his plan con- 
tained the less and avoided the greater 
injustice. By this plan, too, the objec- 
tions of the hon. director (Mr. Manning) 
and other gentlemen would be met, who 
complained of resolutions that went to fix 
arate for future transactions, while many 
unforeseen circumstances might render 
that rate extremely unjust. It was one 
great additional argument in favour of 
the plan, that it would facilitate the oper- 
ations recommended in the resolutions, 
and shorten the time for final resumption. 
It also took away all pretence for ascribing 
difficulties that might arise to the return 
to cash payments. Any distress that 
might be occasioned by a stagnation of 
trade, or by overtrading, which he be- 
lieved was the cause of much of our pre- 
sent distress, would be ascribed to the 
measures for the resumption of payments 
by those who now deprecated the resump- 
tion, and whose clamour would, on the 
pretence that every distress arose from 
those measures, increase till they could 
ultimately prevent. the recurrence to cash 
payments. The graduated scale recom- 
mended in the resolutions he thought 
extremely objectionable. 4/. 1s. was the 
highest rate of payment, the lowest was 
31. 17s. 104d. Great difficulty would be 
occasioned by this in all contracts. A 
lease would be taken when the rate was 
41. 1s.; in the course of three years, the 
rate would be 3/. 17s. 104d., the rent 
would be increased 3 or 4 per cent. 
Again, a gentleman would borrow 1 ,000/. 
when the rate was 4/. 1s.; at the end of 
three or four years this gentleman would 
pay interest for more than the 1,000/ 
which he had borrowed. He felt, he ad- 
mitted, the force of the objection against 
the legislature acknowledging the depre- 
ciation of paper. It was an undeniable 
fact that it was depreciated, but ministers 
had formerly, in folly, denied this fact, and 
ministers now wished to establish it in in- 
justice. The legislature could not with- 
out not only inconsistency, but in- 
justice, acknowledge the depreciation, un- 
Jess his ameadment was at the same time 
adopted. This amendment would compel 
the Bank to fall in with the views of par- 
liament. The Bank would, he appre- 
hended, act now as they had done in 1816. 
He could not see how the proposed reso- 
lutions would convince the directors that 
parliament was in earnest in the desire to 
return to cash payments, since, in 1816, 
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no such conviction had been impressed on 
them. In 1816, it was well known that, 
in a full House, every speaker had been 
puzzling his brains how he could most 
strongly express the determined anxiety 
of parliament to return to cash payments 
at the end‘of two years. The directors at 
that time, expressed the utmost anxiety 
to resume their payments in cash, in two 
years, After the bill passed, they took 
measures to effect that object, and things 
were ina very promising train. The ex- 
changes were favourable, and gold was so 
much reduced in price, that the Bank pur- 
chased a greater quantity of treasure than 
they ever had in their possession before. 
But, just as the time for resuming cash 
payments arrived, they completely over- 
threw the scheme—they issued a great 
quantity of paper and a considerable por- 
tion of gold. The exchanges became un- 
favourable—the gold went out of the 
country—and the directors ultimately 
came to parliament, declaring that the 
Bank would be ruined, if payment were 
insisted on. What was there, he should 
be glad to know, in the present plan, to 
prevent a similar course of operation? 
The Bank might go on eae trea- 
sure—they might place themselves in the 
situation in which they stood in 1817—and, 
by a fresh issue of gold and paper they might 
ultimately defeat the object which the com- 
mittee had in view, asthey had done in1818. 
An hon. director had declared last night, 
that the Bank were sincere in their desire 
to pay in cash. He doubted it. As a 
proof of their sincerity, he had stated, 
that they paid away 7,000,000/. of gold, 
at a considerable loss. Now, the House 
might infer, and fairly infer, that, while 
the Bank were losing by the issue of gold, 
in their capacity of Bank directors, they 
were gaining a very great profit, by the 
sale of that article, in their capacity of 
bullion merchants. In the paper which 
the Bank had sent in to the commit- 
tee, in answer to certain questions pro- . 
pounded to them, they said, that, before 
they resumed cash payments, they ought 
to have as much gold in their hands as 
they possessed when the Restriction act 
was- passed, which was about 30,000,000/. 
exclusive of what they might afterwards 
be called on to pay for the notes they had 
at that time outstanding, being about 
11,000,000/. Mr. Baringwasofopinion, that 
they ought not to resume cash payments 
unless they had from 40 to 45,000,000/. 
in their coffers. Now, in 1817, the 
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Bank stated they had a greater quantity of 
treasure than they ever before possessed 
—say 40,000,000/. They said, at present, 
they ought to have gold to the amount of 
30,000,000/. and a surplus to pay their 
outstanding notes, before they resumed 
cash payments—and to collect this they 
called for a delay of four or five years. 
They had used but 6 or 7,000,000/. for 
the exchange of notes. If, therefore. 
they had got rid of all this mass of trea- 
sure, it was clear that it must have been 
by some other operation than the payment 
of their notes [Hear, hear !].—They 
had bought gold at 3/. 18s. 6d.—but, after 
the operation they had performed in 1817, 
gold rose in elena though they de- 
clared that they lost 9d. on every sove- 
reign they issued, there could be no doubt 
but that as bullion merchants, they made 
a great gain on the sale of a large quan- 
tity of bullion [Hear, hear!]. Therefore, 
he doubted their sincerity—for it appeared 
to him that they had a clear and manifest in- 
terest in the fluctuation of the price of gold. 
The hon. director last night complained 
of the want of confidence in the Bank. 
He had, two or three times in the course 
of his speech, declared, that if they with- 
drew their confidence from the Bank, the 
greatest calamity would befal the country. 
He must confess that he had not any great 
confidence in their wish to resume cash 
payments—and he conceived they had an 
evident interest in abstaining from them. 
On another ground, he thought they did 
not deserve confidence—they had no fixed 
or settled plan for carrying on their affairs. 
In 1816, when the subject of the restric- 
tion act was before the House, it was de- 
bated whether the Bank might not return 
to cash payments at their own pleasure, 
on giving notice to the Speaker, without 
any interference on the part of the House. 
He thought this object might be effected 
without giving any public notice. The 
chancellor of the exchequer said he had 
no objection, provided the Bank had none, 
and referred him to Messrs. Harman and 
Owen, the governor and deputy-governor 
of the Bank. He showed them the clause, 
to which they objected. He asked them 
their reason ; they answered, it was givin 
them a discretion which they did not wis 
to have. His observation was, “ that 
they might or might not exercise the 
power it gave them, as they pleased.”— 
“No!” said they, “it is quite impos- 
will no discretion. We 
to be in the hands of parliament— 
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and, if you give us this discretion, we 
must pay in gold the next day.” What 
was their conduct now? They were cry- 
ing out for discretion. Where then was 
their sincerity ?—where their anxiety to 
pay in cash? Some years ago, a bill was 
passed in the House of Lords, in conse- 
quence of lord King’s requiring his tenants 
to pay in gold, deducting a certain sum 
for the depreciation of the paper currency 
at the time. The bill to which he alluded 
went to make Bank notes, to a certain 
extent, a legal tender. That bill, when 
it came before the House of Commons, he 
(lord Folkestone) had resisted ; because 
he looked upon the plan adopted by lord 
King, asa sure mode of preventing all the 
gold from going out of the country. It 
would, indeed, have had the effect of 
creating two prices; but still it would 
have preserved a portion of gold in the 
country. The Bank directors came down, 
and supported that bill, tooth and nail. 
The alarm which the proceeding of lord 
King produced, proved the depreciation 
of the Bank paper, which they denied— 
but still it secured the means of bringing 
about that object which they always de- 
clared they had in view, namely, the re- 
sumption of cash payments. They, how- 
ever, supported the government mea- 
sure, and this circumstance, combined 
with others, led him to place very little 
confidence in the Bank. He believed 
they would use their efforts to obstruct a 
return to cash payments; and, by the 
proposed pian, they were allowed a term 
of four years in which to accomplish their 
object. If his plan was adopted of fixing 
the period at which cash payments were 
to be resumed, and allowing the Bank to 
pay in gold at any intermediate period, it 
would, he had no doubt, have the effect 
of reducing the market price of gold much 
below its present rate. He did not mean 
to oppose the principle of the proposed 
plan. He had entertained similar opinions 
to those which it contained, from the time 
he was first able to form an opinion on the 
subject. It was impossible to overthrow 
the principles upon which it was founded, 
and of this every member would be more 
fully convinced, the more he turned his 
mind to the subject. When he mentioned 
cash payments, he begged to be under- 
stood as meaning bullion payments ; for he 
was of opinion, that it would be better if 
the Bank was never to pay in cash. He 
did not mean to fix the amount in notes 
for which bullion was to be given—whe- 
(3 D) 
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ther it was to be at the value of sixty or 
of thirty ounces was not the question ; 


- but he thought it would be better if per- 


sons desirous of obtaining gold coin 
should have the option of procuring a 
certain quantity of bullion at the Bank, 
and of getting it coined into the metallic 
currency of the country, deducting, if 
necessary, a seignorage to a small amount, 
for the expense of such coinage. He 


hoped the House would calmly consider 


what he had thrown out, before they 
adopted the plan proposed by the com- 
mittee in its present form. 

Mr. Cripps said, that the arguments 
against the principle of the present mea- 
sure, had been so fully met last night, that 
it was unnecessary to say any thing more 
on that head. The House had heard 
much of the alarm which prevailed on this 
question. Now, whatever was the cause 
of this alarm, it was the duty of the House 
to allay it as soon as possible. It was 
admitted on all hands, that whenever a 
measure of this kind was adopted, it 
would produce a shock in the country ; 
and if so, it was the duty of parliament to 
render it as slight as possible. It had 
been the fashion of late to abuse the Bank 
directors and the plans adopted by them 
for some time past. The noble lord who 
spoke last was of an opinion, that the 
Bank directors would use their efforts to 
prevent a return to cash payments. He 
wished to know how the Bank directors 
could be so far interested as to do this 7 
If it was shown to him that the directors 
were holders of Bank stock to an immense 
amount, he would agree that they had 
an interest in opposing such a measure. 
But the fact was otherwise. There was 
not a single director who was a holder of 
stock to a larger amount than was neces- 
sary by the charter, to his filling his 
situation. If there was any direct or 
tangible charge to be made against the 
directors of the Bank, let it be brought 
forward ; but let them not be attacked on 
such vague and indefinite grounds as those 
already stated. When the Bank had issued 
between six and seven millions of specie, 
at a loss, he could see no reason for sus- 

cting that they were not sincere in their 

esire to resume cash payments. The 
experiment had been tried, and had failed. 
It was then very easy to say, ‘ this is a 
bad measure.” But, if the Bank direc- 
tors had previously come to the House 
and said, ‘Is it not better, before we 
proceed to a general measure, that we 
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should see what effect will be produced 
by the payment of a part of our notes in 
specie ?—Would not that proposition have 
been considered a most desirable one, 
every way worthy of adoption? He was 
sure that the shock which they dreaded 
to the public interests was the sole motive 
of their conduct, and that they would 
endeavour to accomplish the object of a 
return to cash payments without being 
bound to the intermediate measures pro- 
posed by the committee. With this con- 
viction, he would propose an amendment 
to soften down the harshness of the plan, 
and to lessen the shock which it was oc- 
casioning. The argument in favour of the 
intermediate measures was, that by taking 
the price of gold at 4/. 1s., and 3/. 19s. 6d., 
it would not be demanded. He had heard 
to-day that gold was down to 4/. an ounce, 
so that the prospect was likely to be 
realized. But why impose upon the Bank 
directors the necessity of regulating the 
exchanges, which might depend on other 
causes than their issues? or show a dis- 
trust in their sincerity, which was by no 
means warranted? That they wished to 
return to cash payments was — by 
the experiment which they made in 1817, 
so much to their own loss. The experi- 
ment had failed ; but it proved their sin- 
cerity. There had been a great deal said 
in the discussion concerning restricted 
issues, and a forced circulation. He de- 
nied that the Bank had created or could 
create a forced circulation. If they issued 
their notes only on approved rules and on 

ood credit, how could they be said to 
_ the circulation? The only mode of 
supplying the currency was by the dis- 
count of bills (he did not allude now to 
advances on government securities) ; and 
if the directors said, upon their honours, 
that they discounted no bills on doubtful 
credit, or for periods longer than 60 days, 
how could they be said to send forth more 
notes than were necessary to carry on the 
commercial business of the country? or, 
in other words, how could they thus create 
a forced circulation? On the subject of 
restricted issues, there was a great and a 
prevalent eee A restricted 
issue could only be a refusal to discount 
good bills at legal dates; and such a re- 
stricted issue, it would easily be allowed, 
must be injurious. The hon. gentleman, 
after several other observations on this 
subject, and on the state of country banks, 
proceeded to say, that as the country 
desired a return to cash payments, that 
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return should take place with as little in- 
jury as possible. He would therefore 
propose an amendment on the resolutions 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Ellice) who 
moved an amendment last night on the 
original resolutions. Like him, he would 
move that the 4th and 5th of the original 
resolutions should be erased: but he 
could not agree in the proposal of the 
hon. gentleman to make a legislative enact- 
ment compelling the chancellor of the 
exchequer to pay the 10,000,000/. to the 
Bank at definite periods, and by fixed 
instalments. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was unworthy of his situation, if 
he could not be trusted with doing what 
was best for the public service. He there- 
fore proposed that the words of the fourth 
and fifth resolutions be expunged. If 
alarm had been created, it was desirable 
to allay that alarm. He did not entertain 
a doubt that the Bank would prepare for 
resuming cash payments at the time fixed 
by parliament, without being bound to 
pay in bullion by the graduated scale of 
the intermediate period. 

The Chairman said, that the best course 
for the hon. gentleman to pursue, with 
respect to his amendment, as there was 
already an amendment before the com- 
mittee, would be to vote against the 4th 
and 5th resolutions, when the question was 
put upon them. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he never contem- 
plated any question with half the anxiety 
with which he approached the present. 
Though he approved of the resolutions, 
the course which he should have recom- 
mended would have been that of conti- 
nued confidence in the directors of the 
Bank. He did not deny that they might 
have committed errors; but when he 
looked back on their past conduct, he saw 
much to approve, is little to censure— 
much to excite gratitude, and nothing to 
destroy confidence. He would not say 
that they had saved the country during 
the war; but he would say, that by the 
assistance they lent at critical periods, 
they had powerfully contributed to its 
preservation and glory. He, therefore, 
could hear nothing against them without 
interposing his feeble tribute of applause. 
The reports in circulation against them 
were as false as they were injurious. In 
their mode of conducting the business of 
the establishment they had shown no per 
sonal selfishness. might mention, 
what he believed the country did not 
know, that there was not one of the Bank 
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directors who held more Bank stock than 
barely entitled him to be elected to the 
office in which he was placed. They 
managed, therefore, the affairs of others 
with only a small stake themselves in 
the interests which they superintended. 
Speaking on this subject with a friend in 
the direction, that friend said that it was 
a misfortune to him to be a Bank-director, 
as otherwise he might have become rich 
by being a proprietor of stock. This 


characters had been grossly misrepre- 
sented. With respect to the plan to be 
adopted, he, when examined before the 
committee, gave it as his opinion, that it 
would be advisable to fix a certain period 
for resuming cash payments, but at the 
same time to allow them the option of 
paying in specie at any intermediate 
period, ifthey thought it expedient to do 
so. He felt obliged to the committee, 
as the House and the country must do, 
for the labour and attention which they 
had bestowed in inquiring into this sub- 
ject; they had decided differently from 
his opinion, but he was not inclined to find 
fault with the decision to which they had 
come. The House were told that this 
question caused great alarm in the public 
mind; he did not know how this alarm 
was caused, but it certainly could not be 
by the plan now under consideration. An 
pe might be caused by any attempt to 
resume cash payments, or to pay in bul- 
lion at certain prices. For himself, he 
wished the proposition had come originally 
from the Bank, and if it had, he was con- 
vinced that no alarm of this kind would 
have prevailed. What was the present 
plan? It was that bullion was to be issued 
at a certain period; and unless some very 
strange and unexpected event took place, 
there was no chance of the Bank being 
called upon to advance any bullion at the 
rate of 4/.1s.; as who would attempt to 
speculate in gold, when they knew that it 
was to be issued at a certain period by the 
Bank? He would be as apt to feel alarm 
}as any man, if he saw cause for it; but 
when he saw that even now the exchanges 
were becoming more favourable, such an 
apprehension was perfectly groundless. 
From the evidence of the hon. member 
for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo), who 
was 80 fully competent to judge of this 
and all other measures of political econo- 
my, it appeared that the Bank would re- 
quire very little if any additional bullion 
to carry the present plan into execution. 
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He confessed, however, that he felt sur- 
prised at an argument used by one of the 
Bank directors, that the Bank would re- 
quire as much bullion now as if they were 
to pay their notes at 3/. 17s. 104d. in Fe- 
bruary next. From this it would appear 
as if the Bank intended to purchase gold, 
and by raising the market price against 
themselves, cause the difficulty which was 
urged against cash payments on former 
occasions. He, on the contrary, was of 
opinion, that supposing no uncommon oc- 
currence to happen, it was impossible 
that a single ounce of gold should be re- 
quired from the Bank at 4/. 1s. Nobody 
would buy dear te sell cheap. The alarm 
was therefore perfectly groundless. He 
did not know what it meant. Was a 
return to cash payments, a return toa 
standard of value, an evil to be dreaded ? 
No drain of gold could take place: the 
alarm ought, therefore, to be dispelled. 
Those who felt it, reasoned as if the 
Bank ought to have as great an amount 
of gold on the Ist of February as if it 
was then to resume cash-payments. This 
was a mistake; the less gold the Bank 
bought the better, if they could keep it 
below 4/. 1s. per ounce; as they might 


by coming into the market for large pur- 


chases raise the price. If that were true, 
the Bank might purchase gold and raise 
the market against themselves. This was 
what could, and what was in reality cal- 
culated to raise the alarm of which so 
much had been said. If he were to 
advise them, he would say that there was 
no necessity for the purchase of a single 
pound of bullion at the present moment 
by the Bank. The House was aware, 
that the Bank had, in 1817, a greater 
quantity of treasure than at any former 
period. It was known that about 
6,000,000/. of this had been issued ; the 
Bank must therefore have a large balance 
of gold in hand. ‘There was one recom- 
mendation of the committee on which he 
wished to offer a few words. It was that 
of paying a sum of 10,000,000/. to the 
Bank. In looking over the evidence, he 
found that a great variety of opinions 
prevailed as to the sum necessary for the 
circulation of the country. Mr. Harman 
was of opinion, that 20,000,000/. would 
be sufficient. If the Bank was paid a 
sum of 10,000,000/. of the debt due to it 
by Government, so much must of course 
be taken from the circulating medium of 
the country. How was this void to be 
filled up? It might be said, that the 
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Bank would use this sum in discounting 
bills fot the convenience of the mercan- 
tile world. But what sort of Bills? The 
country was now smarting under the 
effects of the speculation and overtrading 
caused by the facility with which money 
was obtained on bills not founded on real 
mercantile transactions. This he con- 
ceived was a part of the question, 
which ought to be viewed with great 
jealousy by the country. It appeared 
from the appendix, to the report made by 
the lord’s committee, and he thought that 
it ought not to have appeared, that by 
some accident the funds requisite for the 
payment of the public creditors were not 
forthcoming. Against this difficulty the 
governors of the Bank however provided. 
He was one of those who wished that the 
government of the country should at all 
times be strong, and not one of those who 
would wish to cramp the eneeey of go- 
vernment. He had reason to differ from 
the members of the present government, 
for this cause, amongst others, that 
although they possessed the means of 
being strong, they did not exercise their 
strength by bringing forward several 
measures of great benefit to the public, 
which he was confident that they might 
carry by even a little exertion. He ob- 
jected to the proposition of his hon. 
friend on this ground, amongst others, 
that if adopted, it would diminish the 
proper strength of government. He could 
not omit to express his opinion of the 
firmness and constancy with which the 
Bank had supported the government 
during the long and arduous struggle in 
which we had been engaged. He thought 
that when the exchanges and the price of 
gold were so near par, and when there 
were so many circumstances accelerating 
the facility of that desirable event, a 
return to cash payments, it was a bad 
time to take away the discretion of the 
Bank, and to adopt measures in respect 
to it that had the appearance of coercion. 
From a long course of experience, and a 
close observation of the conduct of the 
Bank directors during a succession of 
difficult and perilous conjunctures, he 
could not help saying (though he con- 
demned a certain paper, and believed its 
effect would be most strongly to shake 
the public confidence), that he should 
more approve of measures for carrying 
the principles of the ‘committee into 
operation, which met the views, and were 
attended with ‘the’ aciuiescence and ap- 
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probation of the Bank ; and it struck him, 
that to tie up the hands of that body in 
the manner proposed, was rather an un- 
gracious return for the powerful and 
ready assistance they had invariably lent 
the government and the country during a 
twenty years’ war. As for the gold bars 
roposed in the resolutions of the member 
for Oxford to be given out, he was per- 
fectly certain that they would never be 
ealled for from the Bank ; and that neither 
in February next, nor October, nor the 
following May, nor at any time, would 
there be a considerable demand for gold 
from it, unless the Bank itself provoked 
it by an indiscreet purchase of bullion. 
Mr. Pearse contended, that for thirty 
years the Bank had not taken a single step 
which ought to expose them to the 
slightest distrust on the part of the public; 
and denied the assertion of an hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, that they were not com- 
petent to the conduct of their own affairs. 
With respect to any evils that might be 
apprehended on the subject under the 
consideration of the committee, as far as 
the Bank directors had power they would 
endeavour, as they always had endea- 
voured in similar circumstances, to pre- 
vent them. It had been said, that the 
Bank Directors had no serious wish to 
return to cash payments. He declared 
most solemnly, that from the moment of 
the restriction to the present hour, in all 
the conversations which he had held with 
every one of the directors, there was but 
one hope expressed, namely, that the time 
for the resumption of cash payments 
might speedily arrive. Of this fact, the 
conduct of the Bank three years ago, in 
commencing payments in gold (by which 
they sustained a considerable a af- 
forded sufficient proof. For himself, he 
looked with confident expectation to see 
such a favourable state of exchange pro- 
duced by natural causes, that the Bank 
would have no necessity to reduce their 
Issues in order to perform the operation 
required of them. On that subject, in 
what a condition was the Bank placed ! 
By one party they were told, that if they 
did not contract their issues, the price of 
gold would remain too high; by another, 
that if they did contract their issues, the 
commerce of the country would be 
cramped. Thus situated, it was impossi- 
ble that the Bank could act rightly in the 
opinion of a large portion of that House. 
He was happy to say, that that establish- 
ment stood ‘in higher estimation out of 
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doors; and that while hon. gentlemen 
were depreciating the character of the 
Bank in parliament, that character was 
the subject of admiration and . confi- 
dence in every other part of the world. 
Those who were inimical to the Bank 
indulged in bold assertions, ungrounded 
on fact. For instance, if the House 
would only look at the amount of the 
issues of Bank-notes at various periods, 
and the price of bullion at those periods, 
they would find that all the assertions 
respecting excessive issues by the Bank 
were groundless. As to the resolutions 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman, he 
was so firmly convinced that the exchanges 
would come round by that period in favour 
of the country, that he had no objection 
to that which directed that the Bank 
should resume payments in cash by the 
end of four years. But he had a great 
objection to the intermediate propositions 
respecting payments in bullion: which, in 
his opinion, would tend only to a species 
of gambling on the exchange that would 
be very injurious to the Bank. The Bank 
would, by that means, not be allowed fair 
play in their efforts for the attainment of 
the object which they had in view, in 
common with that House; for he would 
again flatly contradict the assertion, that 
the Bank were not disposed to pay in cash, 
when the state of the country would 
allow them to do so. As to the objection 
urged against the Bank, that they had 
been a species of legislators interfering 
with the commerce of the country, he 
could only say, that the power of doing so 
had been forced on them, and that the 
exceedingly lamented it. He contended, 
that-in all the trials and difficulties which 
the Bank directors had to encounter, they 
had uniformly conducted themselves with 
prudence and ‘circumspection; and were 
they to-morrow to set their stupid heads 
together, as some gentlemen delighted in 
representing them—to issue an undue 
proportion of paper, they would not be 
able to keep such an influx afloat for a 
week! A diminution of our paper cur- 
rency would give the monied market, in 
some instances, the advantages in respect 
to the precious metals ; but after the effect 
of artificial causes, the natural effects 
would soon correct the excess. } 
Mr. Ricardo, in explanation, denied his 
having said that the Bank were insincere 
He meant no per- 
sonal hostility to them as individuals, or 
as a public body ; but he was of opinion, 
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that they had taken wrong steps, and that 
they did not understand the subject of 
the currency. . 

Mr. Wilmot agreed with the last hon. 
member, that the Bank directors were sin- 
cerein their declarations forthe resumption 
of cash payments. If any doubt arose 
on that head, gentlemen need only refer 
to the period when the Bank issued some 
millions of sovereigns in addition to the 
circulating medium of the country. If, 
however, the directors had evinced the 
regard and anxiety for the public which 
they now professed, all those sovereigns 
would not have so suddenly disappeared, 
and the public embarrassments would 
have been prevented. The hon. director, 
speaking, no doubt, the sentiments of his 
brother directors, had stigmatized a set of 
men by terming them jobbers and gamblers. 
They could not prevent jobbers and 
gamblers; as the persons so denominated 
were only imitating their superiors. He 
confessed his astonishment at the objec- 
tions of the Bank directors to the gra- 
duated scale recommended by the com- 
mittee, because he believed, that had the 
directors been left to themselves, the plan 
now under consideration would have been 
that which they would have adopted. In 
the discharge of every moral obligation 
commercially, this country had always 
stood higher than any other in the world. 
Parliament was now acting with its usual 
wisdom in recommending the adoption of 
the present measure to the Bank. It 
would revive public credit, and produce 
that confidence in the Bank which the 
had never before experienced. The opi- 
nions within these walls were highl 
favourable to the Bank of England; but 
the opinions without doors, Leal b 
the clamours which had been noticed, 
were dangerous to public credit. The 
hon. gentleman said, that the difference 
of exchanges arose from an excess of 
Bank-notes. It was therefore necessary 
to compel the Bank by an act of parlia- 
ment to resume cash payments at a given 
period. The — of the directors, by 
discounts, and the power of government 
securities, were sufficient to answer every 
temporary inconvenience on the part of 
the Bank. A proper understanding of 
the question, and the speedy decision of 
the House, would allay the fears and 
alarms of the country; and the people 
would rejoice when they found that sound 
principles of political economy were 
sanctioned by parliament. 
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Mr. Marryat said:—Mr. Brogden; 1 
am one of those who have always con- 
tended, that the currency of this country 
could never be placed on a solid founda- 
tion, till the notes of the Bank of England 
were again convertible into specie, atthe 
will of the holder. This doctrine 1 have 
hitherto maintained in very small minori- 
ties, but have now the satisfaction of find- 
ing that it is generally, I might almost sa 
universally, admitted and acknowledged. 
Eight years ago I moved in this House 
for a return of the exchequer bills pur- 
chased by the Bank of Eo land. My 
motion was opposed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer and the Bank directors, 
and of course negatived: but I now see 
it asserted in the Report, of the secret 
committee (of which the chancellor of 
the exchequer and the Bank directors, 
who took the leading part in opposing my 
motion, were members), that it is ** ne- 
cessary to limit and define the authority 
of the Bank to purchase exchequer bills, 
and to bring under the constant inspection 
of parliament the extent to which that 
authority may be exercised.” Another 
Bank director has this evening admitted, 
that this practice occasions an issue of 
Bank notes not called for by the neces- 
sities of the public, as well as places 
their funds out of the reach of their own 
control. It is gratifying thus to find, that 
truth and reason, however they may be 
opposed, and for a time obstructed in their 
progress, will ultimately prevail. Much 
as I admired the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, the chairman of the secret 
committee, who proposed the resolutions 
now under consideration, I could not but 
think it defective in one respect; that he 
declined entering into any detail, respect- 
ing the plan of obliging the Bank to pay 
in bullion on a graduated scale of prices 
at different periods. This plan is altoge- 
ther novel and unprecedented; and there- 
fore certainly required some explanation. 
It also appears to me, not unly to be lia- 
ble to various objections that have been 
urged against it, but to be exceptionable 
in point of principle; for I can see no just 
reason why the creditors of the Bank 
should accept payment in bullion, at a 
higher price than that at which the Bank 
are bound by law to discharge their notes 
in the legal coin of the realm. This plan 
seems to give the Bank an opportunity of 
taking advantage, either of the fears or 
the necessities of its creditors ; for those 
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must take about nineteen shillings in the 

ound, instead of being paid in full. One 

on. gentleman says, the Bank will never 
be called upon to pay in bullion at eighty 
one shillings per ounce ; but it is rather a 
wo recommendation of a plan, that it 
will prove totally inoperative. If so, it 
cannot answer the intended purpose of 
serving as a check upon the issues of the 
Bank, and must be altogether useless. 
But I fear that it may prove worse than 
useless. What security can the hon. 
member give, that while this plan is in 
operation no alarm will be excited by any 
occurrence, either foreign or domestic. 
In such an event, a run would take place 
upon the Bank, and therefore they ought 
to be provided accordingly. This is the 
opinion of Mr. Alexander Baring, and no 
man’s authority stands higher upon all 
matters of commercial intelligence. He 
has declared in his evidence before the 
secret committee, that it would require 
nearly the same quantity of bullion for 
the Bank to undertake to pay.in bullion at 
8ls. per. ounce, as to pay at the Mint 
price of 3/.17s. 10id. He has also de- 
clared, that the Bank could not, without 
great pressure upon the public, procure 


the necessary quantity of gold to recom- 
mence cash payments, within less than 


three or four years. To his views of the 
subject I fully subscribe, and therefore 
consider the plan proposed in the resolu- 
tion now before the House, of calling 
upon the Bank to pay their notes in bul- 
lion on the Ist of han next, as put- 
ting the existence of that establishment 
to hazard. One hon. member (Mr. Ri- 
cardo)-not only considers it unnecessary 
for the Bank to purchase bullion, but re- 
commends the directors to sell all they 
now have, in order to turn the foreign ex- 
changes in our favour, and thus bring it 
back again with advantage. That the 
best and most certain mode of amassing a 
large quantity of any commodity within 
a short given time is, not to buy more, 
but to sell what you have already, appears 
a most paradoxical proposition. If the 
Bank were thus to suffer their bullion to 
slip through their fingers, and none of 
it should happen to find its way back 
again, I should be glad to know whether 
parliament would consider it a sufficient 
apology for their not having provided 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of 
bullion, in compliance with their injunc- 
tions, that they had acted upon the whim- 
sical advice of this hon. gentleman. The 
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pale given to the situation of the 
ank by the report of the secret com- 
mittee, will very much increase the diffi- 
culties and disadvantages under which 
they must provide a large quantity of gold 
within a given time. Their wants will be 
speculated upon not only by foreigners, 
but by individuals here, who aré always 
ready to turn the necessities of the public 
to their own advantage; and who will 
forestall the markets abroad, in conjunc- 
tion with their correspondents in every 
art of Europe, and thus excite a general 
and formidable competition against the 
Bank. In every point of view, therefore, 
I consider the resolution which requires 
the Bank to pay in bullion within eight 
months from the present time, as a preci- 
pitate and unwise measure, which may 
oblige the Bank, in self-preservation, to 
resort to such a contraction of their 
issues, as will occasion the most severe 
and general distress— The secret com- 
mittee, in their report, push their theor 
to an extent to which in my mind it will 
not bear them out. They lay it down as 
an axiom, that the Bank, by reducing the 
issue of their notes, may bring the foreign 
exchanges in favour of this country, and 
thus command a supply of gold to any 
extent that may be required. I admit 
that by contracting their issues they may 
correct the depreciation arising from ex- 
cess, and produce a considerable effect 
upon the foreign exchanges; but I must 
contend that the foreign exchanges are 
also affected by other circumstances, over 
which the Bank have no control, and 
which may completely counteract all their 
operations. Will it be maintained that 
the investment of British capital in foreign 
loans last year, to the amount of ten mil- 
lions, or that the purchase of foreign corn 
to probably the same amount, had no ef- 
fect upon the foreign exchanges. What 
has taken place, may take place again. 
The instalments upon the French loan will 
continue to be paid till June 1820; and I 
believe that stock must be sold at such a 
rice, as will tempt British purchasers to 
invest more capital in it. It is true, that 
our harvest bears a very promising ap- 
pearance, and therefore we may hope that 
no farther drain upon us will take place 
for the import of foreign corn; but the | 
result is yet in the hands of Providence, 
and our expectations may be disap- 
pointed. Even if we gain this advantage, 
we ‘must set off against it the present 
state of our commerce. Overtrading is 
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naturally followed by undertrading ; for | 


one extreme leads to another, and with 
discouraging markets and diminished ca- 
pitals, we cannot expect the same re- 
sources, and the same favourable balance 
of trade and payments, as were formerly 
derived from the successful enterprise of 
our manufacturers and merchants. The 
necessity imposed upon the Bank of pro- 
curing a large supply of bullion will also 
have a very unfavourable effect upon our 
foreign exchanges: so that upon the 
whole, I doubt whether we can reason- 
ably expect them to take that favourable 
turn which the report of the secret com- 
mittee so confidently anticipates. The 
committee, finding facts to be in opposi- 
tion to their theory (and facts are very 
awkward things for theorists to deal with), 
slip out of the dilemma in which they are 
involved, by admitting that “ no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from the numerical 
amount of Bank notes in circulation at 
any given period.” ‘This admission con- 
cedes all I contend for, that the foreign 
exchanges are governed by other circum- 
stances, and not solely by the amount of 
Bank notes in circulation. Ought we 
then to legislate upon doubts and uncer- 
tainties, and oblige the Bank to pay in 
bullion at so early a period as the Ist of 
February next, when the probabilities 
ere against their having the means of so 
doing, either with safety to themselves or 
to the public? One very important part 
of the subject, referred to the considera- 
tion of the committee, is wholly over- 
looked in their report. I mean the present 
Mint regulations, which fix a much lower 
relative value between gold and silver, 
than is established in any other country 
of Europe. According to our Mint re- 
gulations, an ounce of gold is worth four- 
teen ounces and a quarter of silver. Ac- 
cording'to the Mint regulations of France, 
an ounce of gold is worth fifteen ounces 
and a half of silver, and according to those 
of Holland and some other countries, 
153 ounces of silver. The difference be- 
tween our Mint regulations in this res- 
pect, and those of France, which approach 
the nearest to them, is 84 per cent ; so that 
whenever the market price of silver in this 
country reaches the Mint price, there is a 
profit of 85 per cent on importing silver 
and exporting gold, supposing the Bank 
to pay in bullion or specie at the Mint 
price; and I will now explain the nature 
of this operation. If I import 144 ounces 
of silver from France, and sell them here 
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at the Mint price, I can take the Bank 
notes which I receive in payment, and 
demand for them from the Bank 1 ounce 
of gold, This ounce of gold I send back 
to France, where I receive for it from 
their mint 154 ounces of silver; thus 
realizing a profit of 14 ounce of silver, or 
8} per cent meee the transaction, which 
requires only fourteen days to perform, 
and may be carried on to any extent. In 
the report ef the secret committee of 
the House of Lords, this danger is ad- 
verted to; but they consider this danger 
as guarded against by silver not being 
made a legal tender for more than 40s. 
If the Mint were the only market for silver, 
the observation would be conclusive; but 
the great market for silver in this country 
is, for exportation to India and China. 
Three months ago, when the regular 
China ships were fitting out, the demand 
was so great, that dollars, which are 
worth 2d. an ounce less than standard sil- 
ver, sold at 5s. 9d. per ounce; and a 
large quantity of French crowns were im- 
ported and shipped, because a sufficient 
number of dollars could not be procured. 
The profit upon this transaction would 
then have been much greater than I 
have stated; and as the export of silver 
to India and China is likely to increase, in 
consequence of the very disadvantageous 
sales of British manufactures in those 
parts of the World, some new arrange- 
ment of the Mint regulations ought to be 
made before the Bank is obliged to pay in 
gold at the Mint price, or the demand for 
silver will drive our gold out of the coun- 
try. On a former occasion, I observed 
that the Secret Committee consisted of 
too many theorists and too few practical 
men ; and the perusal of their report has 
confirmed me in this opinion. Mr. Burke 
has remarked, that “ nothing in nature is 
so hard, as the heart of a thorough-paced 
metaphysician.” These philosophers,” 
he says, *¢ consider men in their experi- 
ments, no more than they do mice in 
an air pump, or in a recipient of mephitic 
gas.’ They are carried on with such a 
headlong rage towards their desperate 
trials, that they would sacrifice the whole 
human race, to the slightest of their ex- 
periments.” The complexion of the report 
of the secret committee, has somewhat 
of this tinge. It mentions with the most 
philosophic composure, “ the difficulties 
that must be encountered, during the re- 
sumption of payments in specie, but con- 
siders them as outweighed by the impor- 
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tant and permanent benefit of restoring 
the standard, by which, previously to the 
year 1797, the value of commodities was 
measured: and which, though variable 
in a certain degree, is much less exposed 
to fluctuation than any other that can be 
devised.’ Now, Sir, I who am no philo- 
sopher, but a plain practical man, am in 
thehabit of comparing the good and evil to 
be derived from any measure with each 
other, and striking the balance accord- 
ingly. In this case, the good to be de- 
rived is correcting a depreciation of 3 per 
cent in our paper currency twelve months 
sooner or later; and to obtain this, we 
are called upon to hazard the security of 
the Bank, and to inflict the most serious 
distress on every class of the community. 
Nothing can be more unfortunately timed 
than thisexperiment. The distress of the 
agriculturists is extreme. In the county 
where I was born, where the farmers used 
first to supply their own vicinity, and 
thensend their surplus produce to London, 
they are now supplanted in both markets 
by foreign corn, which is selling all around 
them at such a ruinous depreciation of 
price, that they cannot afford to employ 
their labourers, and are actually throwing 
many of them upon the poor rates. The 
distress among the manufacturers is so 
great, that cheap as breadis, they cannot 
afford to buy it with the wages they now 
earn. The commercial part of the com- 
munity find their capital daily diminishing, 
by the depreciation in the value of all 
commodities; their warehouses are full, 
their purses empty, and failures among 
them continually taking place. Is this a 
period to add to the pressure which is 
already so severely felt by every class of 
the community and to deprive them of 
that accommodation which they have been 
in the habit of receiving from the Bank of 
England; as you must and will do if you 
adopt a measure, which will oblige the 
Bank to resort to a violent and precipitate 
contraction of their issues. An honour- 
able member (Mr. Ricardo) says, there 
is a great panic abroad; but that though 
men are frightened, they ought not to be 
frightened. This is very philosophical ; 
but putting the case fairly between the 
philosophers and the alarmists, I really 
think the latter will be found to have 
reason on their side. Independently of 
the causes of alarm which I ike already 
stated, it must be considered, that the 
public are now fully apprised of the diffi- 
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know that there is a deficit of 134 millions 
to be provided for, in order to make our 
annual revenue and expenditure meet, 
and they farther know, that the only two 
sources from which this sum can be drawn, 
are the sinking fund and taxation. When 
we recollect the repugnance to taxation, 
that of late has been manifested in this 
House whenever the subject has been 
mentioned, it must be confessed that the 
situation of his majesty’s ministers, as 
well as of the country, is sufficiently em- 
barrassing; and I am persuaded that the 
apprehensions which at present exist in 
the public mind, are not likely to be re- 
moved, till the finances of the country 
are placed on a solid and satisfactory foot- 
ing. Many observations have been made 
in the course of this debate upon the con- 
duct of the Bank Directors. I am far 
from approving of all their measures, but 
must say, that I think they have been 
very harshly treated upon the present oc- 
casion. The hon. member for Portar- 
lington not only censures them in his 
capacity of member of parliament, but 
complains as a proprietor of Bank stock, © 
that in their transactions with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer they have given 
advantages to the public at the expense 
of their constituents ; and that be expect- 
ed a surplus of undivided profits of 10 
millions instead of 5,200,000/. Really, 
Sir, I should have thought that the ex- 
travagant profits already divided, would 
have satisfied the most rapacious Bank 
proprietor; and that not one of them 
would have reproached the directors for 
giving some accommodation to the public ; 
when he considered the enormous ad- 
vantages they have made at the public 
expense, since the suspension of cash 
payments. The directors have also in- 
curred the displeasure of his majesty’s 
ministers, by refusing to concur in a mea- 
sure, which, in the note of their com- 
mittee of treasury, they “; they con- 
sidered would have been deluding the 
public with an expectation not likely to 
be realized. If such were their senti- 
ments, I give them credit for the spirit 
and independence with which they acted ; 
and wish they had shown the same spirit 
in 1817, and had refused to make the 
chancellor of the exchequer those lavish 
advances upon somone bills, which so 
unjustifiably increased the amount of their 
notes in circulation and brought such 
serious evils upon the country. It seems 
rather hard, however, that the right hon. 
(3 E) | 
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gentleman should abandon them in the 
hour of distress, after all the accommoda- 
tion he has received at their hands. It 
has been asked, what confidence can be 
placed in the Bank Directors? Ithink 
that we have now the best possible security 
for their good conduct. Formerly, they 
acted in concert with his majesty’s mi- 
nisters and a majority of this House, now 
the ministry -and the whole House are 
against the Bank Directors, and therefore 
we may confidently rely upon their com- 
pliance with our injunctions; indeed, a 
hint has already been given them, that 
if they are refractory they may expect an 
abrogation of their charter, which no 
doubt will quicken their obedience. With 
respect to the resolution immediately 
under the consideration of the House, my 
objections to it are insurmountable: 
neither do I approve altogether of the 
amendment proposed by the hon. member 
for Coventry. We all agree in the expe- 
diency of resuming cash payments, the 
only difference of opinion is as to the best 
and safest mode of so doing. I should 
wish to negative this and the next resolu- 
tion (by which means we should get rid 
of the graduated scale of payments in 
bullion, and give the Bank till the 1st of 
May 182! to pay at the Mint price), and 
to adopt all the other resolutions as pro- 
posed by the right hon. the chairman of 
the secret committee. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis maintained, that 
the evidence which had been adduced be- 
fore the committee was sufficient to show 
that the report had not been drawn up 
without the aid of practical men, and that 
it did not materially differ from the result 
of their experience. As to the idea of 
the committee dictating to the Bank, he 
repelled it with the greatest indignation. 
If the Bank would pay its notes in specie 
-on demand, it might attend as much as it 

pleased to the convenience or interests of 
the commercial world—so far it might 
safely go but no farther: the instant the 
company stepped beyond a certain limit in 
the exercise of its discretion, it stepped too 
far. Last nighta Bank Director Had pleaded 
very pathetically for the allowance of a ge- 
neral discretion as to the issue of notes; but 
would the House concede to the Bank of 
England a power it refused to the crown? 
Since the reign of Henry 1st, parliament 
had deprived even the king of the right to 
alter the standard of the currency; and what 
reason could be assigned for permitting 
the Bank, by the expansion or contrac- 
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tion of its issues, to vary the standard of° 
the currency? To give the company this 
discretionary power would be to revive all 
the evils of the days of Henry 8th and 
Edward 6th. Thejealousy ofour ancestors 
in this respect ought not now tobe de- 
serted. He was unwilling to ~ any 
thing that bore the appearance of restric- 
tion on the power of the Bank to relieve 
commercial distresses ; but when they did 
so, they in truth only levied a tax upon 
the public at large, and applied the pro- 
ceeds to the aid of individuals. Such a 
relief was contrary to the very foundation 
of property in this country, and was re- 
viving some ancient but at the same time 
most injurious usages. No doubt could 
exist as to the necessity of some regula- 
tions for the government of the Bank, in 
the minds of any men but the directors, 
and with them he did not wisli to debate 
about principles of aoe and economy 
on many accounts; he wanted only to re- 
duce them to their former wholesome 
habits and system ; and unless they were 
so reduced, at the end of two years from 
the present date, the House might have 
to go over the ground it had now trodden, 
and the country would have anew to suffer 
the consequences of such a ———— 
He hoped that from henceforth the ques- 
tion would be set at rest, and that the 
general affairs of the nation would be 
restored, not merely to order, but to 
prosperity. 

Mr. Peter Moore remarked, that it 
could not with justice be said that the 
present plan came by surprise on the 
Bank, because from the sentiments uni- 
formly expressed on this subject by par- 
liament, as well as from the general prin- 
ciples of justice, the Bank must have 
known that they would be wane at 
some time to pay their debts. The only 
question really before the House was, 
whether the present plan was the best cal- 
culated to attain that object, and whether 
the time proposed was the most proper ? 
He trusted that no member of that House 
would countenance a supposition that the 
Bank alone were competent to determine 
the period fit for the discharge of their 
engagements to the public. He congra- 
tulated the hon. gentlemen on his side of 
the House, at finding the opinions for 
which they had encountered obloquy and 
struggled in vain, now adopted almost 
unanimously by those who formerly op- 
posed them. 
Mr. Abercromby said, that having been 
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appointed one of the members of the 
committee, he had commenced his duties 
with strong opinions, which he did not 
expect could be shaken, and which all he 
had heardandseen tended to confirm. He 
regretted that he wasunderthe necessity of 
differing from his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney) who had declared his intention 
of supporting the amendment; but after 
the most patient and impartial inquiry, he 
had come to the.conclusion, that the plan 
recommended by the committee was 
extremely desirable, and would prove 
most beneficial. Entertaining this con- 
viction, he should not only desert his duty 
ifhe threw obstacles in the way of the 
adoption of the plan, but if he did not 
avow his distinct approbation. He could 
not, however, avoid observing, that it 
must be a matter of the deepest regret to 
the House and the country, that the fa- 
vourable opportunity for resuming cash 
payments in 1516 was allowed to pass: a 
permanent and healthy system might then 
have been introduced, without requiring 
the nation to endure the distresses un- 
doubtedly occasioned by the present 
struggle. In point of fact, the measure 
Row suggested was as necessary to the 
political interests as to the moral cha- 
racter of the country; and though a 
great deal had been said about the injury 
the Bank might or might not sustain, very 
little had been urged in favour of the 
great mass of the people, who had been 
suffering under so many difficulties and 
privations, while the directors and pro- 
prietors were sae up wealth. The ob- 
jection taken by his right hon. friend as 
to the injustice done to a man who had 
only 10/., and wished to obtain gold for it, 
had been satisfactorily answered by the 
member for Portarlington. But another 
point urged was, thatthis plan established 
a precedent for departing from the estab- 
lished standard of the kingdom. All that 
could be said in reply to this suggestion 
was, that the great object of the measure 
now under consideration was directly the 
reverse; it was to prevent a departure 
from the ancient standard. The question 
was one of vital importance, and he hoped 
that after its decision no measure of 
finance would be voted by the House, 
without a reference to its great bearings. 
He trusted that the good sense of the 
country would soon remove the delusion 
under which it at present laboured, and 
that this would be the last time parliament 
would be called upon to discuss the sub- 
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ject. Alarge majority in favour of the 
plan would give a weight to the determi- 
nation of the House, and he hoped that on 
this account the hon. member for Coven- 
try would consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment. It would be well if it could go 
forth to the people, that the great body of 
their representatives had concurred in the 
plan, and that though differences of opi- 
nion prevailed, they were not so marked 
as to require that the sense of the House 
should be taken. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had listened 
to the course of the debate with the 
utmost attention and had been anxious to 
reserve himself for a later period of the 
night, that he might not only receive in- 
formation from the views of others who 
thought with him, but that he might offer 
answers to the objections that might be 
started. As, however, those objections 
were few, and not likely to increase, and 
as a favourable opportunity seemed now 
to offer itself, he could not refrain from 
making such observations as occurred to 
him. In adverting to the importance of 
the measure, he did not place it in too 
high a scale when he said, that no ques- 
tion of greater interest to all classes of the 
community had ever called for the deli- 
beration of parliament. He was sorry to 
observe, that a degree of alarm prevailed 
out of doors, and he could find nothing in 
the tenor of the measure now proposed to 
justify it: at the same time, the House 
would not be surprised, if, on a subject of 
such vital moment, a degree of anxiety 
prevailed in the country, taking in its first 
impression the colour of alarm. He saw 
nothing in the plan but what ought to in- 
spire confidence; and only a short time 
would, he was convinced be necessary to 
bring the public mind to a correct view of 
the question. It was not at all extraordi- 
nary that a peculiar degree of agitation 
should prevail at a moment when the pe- 
cuniary concerns of so many individuals 
were involved in the result, of the nature 
and effects of which they were not yet in 
a situation to judge. Under these circum- 
stances, it became the bounden duty of 
parliament to lay before the nation a full 
and fair statement of the subject. It was 
in vain to suppose that commercial affairs 
could be conducted in a beneficial train 
of exertion until the public could ascer- 
tain what was the real condition of the 
national finances. It was not to be sup- 
posed that any lasting check had been 
given to our means of prosperity. True 
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it was, that those means of prosperity were 
at present standing still ; the employment 
of capital and the exertion of industry 
paused and rested, until it could be ascer- 
tained how they could best be brought 
into action. The noble lord said, he drew 
consolation and hepe from what was cal- 
led the existing stagnation of trade: he 
saw in it a revival with more than former 
vigour ; and it ought to be an incentive 
to the House without delay to come to an 
examination of the state of the currency, 
and of the remedies it required. He 
would venture to predict that if the House 
acted upon the bases laid down in the 
report, with the wisdom and energy be- 
longing to the British parliament, the 
alarm now prevailing would quickly dis- 
appear—capital and industry would re- 
sume their stations, and would operate 
with success ina new and untried direc- 
tion. We had always this consolation, 
under such circumstances—that when 
industry was checked, it was only in fact 
clearing its channels, and removing tem- 
porary obstructions. He should endeavour 
to argue this question upon practicable 
grounds, and in doing so, he should en- 
deavour to show that his own opinions 
were consistent with those which parlia- 
ment had so recently recognized, in its 
determination to adopt those measures for 
the great object in view, which might be 
most safely applied under the existing 
circumstances of the country. He knew 
that there were complaints against this 
system, which must in fact exist in regard 
to any other: on its first adoption, some 
inconvenience must be occasioned; he 
knew that there were also complaints 
against its supporters, for some inconsist- 
encies, some abandonment of principle in 
regard to the opinions they might be sup- 
posed to have entertained upon former 
occasions. He agreed with the hon. 
member who spoke last, however, as to 
the possibility of arriving at the same 
conclusions by very different trains of 
reasoning ; andit was possible to account 
for discrepancies of opinions, at different 
periods, by a very plain statement. He 
was sorry to observe that a right hon. 
member opposite had departed from that 
spirit in which this discussion had latterly 
been conducted, more especially as he 
was not aware that there had been any 
fundamental difference in their views. 
The noble lard said, he had never argued 
the question in any other light than that 
the suspension of cash payments by the 
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Bank of England was a measure infinitely 
to be regretted, and only justifiable on the 
ground of strong necessity. What was 
the object, indeed, with which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite had brought 
forward his resolutions at that time, if it 
was not to recognize the principle of the 
Bank’s resuming cash payments in two 
years without any intermediate steps? 
How, then, did he and his right hon. 
friend differ ? He entirely concurred with 
his right hon. friend, that the time was 
now come for some practicable arrange- 
ment. With regard to the simple ques- 
tion before the House, he was not aware 
that there was any dispute between him- 
self and the right hon. gentleman, as to 
the expediency of its object, but only as 
to the means of itsexecution. As to the 
monetary system of the country, they 
were never at issue upon that point. He 
must in candour tell the House, that he 
was one of those persons who had held 
the opinion, that there were no fair grounds 
for considering the Bank note to be de- 
preciated. Whatever might be the fact 
upon that head, he could only say, that 
the measures he had formerly voted for, 
under this feeling, had effected all the 
good which was expected to result from 
them. With regard to the depreciation, 
he would, with the leave of the House, 
read a passage from the report, which 
contained two of the answers of the hon. 
member for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo), 
who was not less clear in his opinions than 
happy in illustrating them. The noble 
ee here proceeded to read a part of that 
gentleman’s evidence relative to the fluc- 
tuations in the price of gold, particularly 
as to the proportionate depreciation con- 
trasted with the lower prices of gold bul- 
lion of the Bank-note, and, arguing upon 
the admission of Mr. Ricardo, that it was 
so depreciated, entered into a train of 
reasoning to show that the diminution of 
value was not positive, but relative only ; 
that in his (lord Castlereagh’s) opinion, 
that diminution or depreciation was never 
such, as to be experienced in the purchase 
of home commodities, manufactures, or 
produce: that it was a currency which 
answered in that respect, all the purposes 
of a metallic circulation, without being 


exposed to similar fluctuations : and that 
in advancing this, referring to former oc 
casions, and the opinions he then held, he 
by no means meant to maintain, that the 
resolution of his right hon. friend went to 
say, that gold and paper were alike, or 
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had the same relative internal value. He 
had only adduced a particular instance, 
supposing also the particular period of his 
former opinions. He would here beg to 
refer the House to the condition of the 
country at the time of passing the Bank 
restriction act. Where would it have 
been, had that act not been passed? Did 
the House believe that the operations of 
the state could have been carried on with- 
out its assistance? or without taxes? or 
that the country could have been support- 
ed without loans? What, then, would 
they have done had the Bank been obliged 
to contract its issues, to keep up a metal- 
liccurrency, which at the sametime thatit 
cramped those issues, would have drained 
its treasures to preserve? He begged 
therefore that the House would not allow 
any thing like calumny to pursue a body 
of men who had done so much, If they 
were said to have misconducted them- 
selves, why the House must own that they 
must have considered themselves charged 
with a higher duty than that of regulating 
their mere banking business [Hear!]. 
The House was bound to imagine that the 
goodthey had done wasnot done upon nar- 
row views of mere commercial advantage, 
as toabankingconcern. It was, on the 
contrary, highly commendable to that 
body, that they had never suffered such 
contracted views of profit to interfere 
with their great and honourable and zea- 
lous services to the country; that they 
had never permitted motives of such an 
interested description to hinder them from 
affording that prompt and vigorous relief, 
which, had it not come from them, he 
could assure the right hon. member, he 
was himself utterly ignorant whence it 
could have proceeded. Here then, he 
would also assure the right hon. gentle- 
man, and the House, that he would never 
shrink from any principles that he ever 
held before on the subject.—He would 
now state the grounds, very shortly, 
which induced him to think the proposed 
measure the best calculated of any yet 
submitted to parliament, for effecting the 
praes contemplated by the legislature. 

ooking to the evidence which had been 
submitted to the committee, it was impos- 
sible to disguise from themselves the im- 
possibility of returning to a metallic cur- 
rency without causing some pressure to 
the country. Adverting to what had 


been submitted as the resolutions of the 
committee, he could only say that he was 
disposed to concur in whatever suggestion 
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might be offered, that at all tended to the 
attainment of so very desirable an object 
as the resumption of cash payments; and 
to push any measure of that description 
as far as might be consistent with our 
prosperity. If any change of circum- 
stances could now be operated, that 
should assimilate with the former condi- 
tion of things as regarded the state of the 
currency, undoubtedly such a change 
would be infinitely more satisfactory than 
any thing else. 1t was the wish of go- 
vernment to have postponed the agitation of 
the present question for sometime longer, 
thinking that very many causes were at pre- 
sent in operation throughout continental 
Europe which greatly affected the resump- 
tion of cash payments, almost indeed to 
These circumstances, com- 

ined with foreign loans, the large sums 
of money taken by them out of the coun- 
try, pas the extensive investments of 
capital in foreign funds, they considered, 
might have so operated with parliament 
as to have locked up this question until 
another session, when it would have been 
less difficult to deal with it than at present 
but they were diverted from that circum- 
stance by the determination of par- 
liament itself, and the public anxiety ; 
and surely the House would go along 
with him, in saying, that this was a subject 
which, once entered upon, could not be left 
unsettled. Astothe committee, the question 
was not left open to their discretion, whe- 
ther the Bank could return to payments 
in specie or not. The only question 
for their investigation was, how that mea- 
sure could be effected in the shortest 
space of time, and with the least possible 
injury to the community? Government, 
therefore, satisfied itself that by adopting, 
on the part of the Bank, the measure of 
bullion payments, it greatly accelerated 
the return to cash payments. So that, 
with relation to the opinions of the hon. 
gentlemen on the other side, and of the 
Bank, as far as regarded the principle 
of the ultimate resumption of such pay- 
ments in cash by the Bank, at the ex- 
piration of four years, and of the pre- 
vious repayment of a portion of its 
advances to government, there was no 
difference, or very little, between them. 
The difference was upon the previous or 
intermediate deliveries of bullion. Really, 
he thought the Bank took a very wrong 
view of the subject, and one by no means 
warranted or reasonable. With respect 
ta its own interests, this plan was one of 
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the utmost advantage; and if adopted, 
would remove from its mind every 
doubt: if the exigencies of the coun- 
try called for paper, however, he should 
‘have no objection to meet their wishes, 
‘supposing them excited by an unfavour- 
able harvest, or some other unlooked- 
for cause. It was incumbent on the 
House to adopt some measure of the 
pe yy description, seeing that now the 
ime for it was come. The Bank should 
remember, that although the Mint standard 
of gold was 3/. 17s. 104d., no serious con- 
sequences were likely to result to them in 
consequence of this plan, as they would 
commence their issues under the protect- 
ing price of 4/. 1s. This was of much 
importance, inasmuch as it would of ne- 
cessity completely prevent any run upon 
their precious metals, With regard to the 
Supposition that the repayment to the 
Bank was to be made at once, and that 
the whole amount was suddenly to be 
withdrawn from circulation, it was a delu- 
sion which he was satisfied could not last 
above a few days. That repayment would 
be made gradually, and with reference to 
the convenience of the Bank, as well as 
the accommodation of the public. No- 
thing so wild and absurd as the idea of 
accomplishing this repayment per saltum, 
had ever been contemplated by the com. 
mittee, or could have entered into a ra- 
tional mind. The Bank would be enabled 
to throw back by the medium of discounts, 
the paper thus restored to it, into general 
circulation, and could not by any possi- 
bility find itself crippled in paying gold 
bullion for its notes at the protecting 
price of 4/. 1s. per ounce, which already 
exceeded the market price. It was not, 
-however, called upon to issue gold till 
February next, and the protecting price 
at which it was to be issued would con- 
tinue for a year and a half. The exchanges 
would, there was every reason to believe, 
improve in the mean time, independently 
of the operations of the Bank. But the 
truth undoubtedly was, that the Bank 
held the regulation of the market price 
of gold in its own hands; and as to any 
pou for future apprehension or alarm, 

e conceived that it would be more expe- 
dient for parliament to deal with the 
danger when it arrived, than suffer the 
prospect of it to arrest the course of the 
present measure. If a later period than 
that of February next had been suggested, 
the public might have regarded the pro- 
ceeding merely as a provisional arrange- 
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ment. There was no reason for dealing 
speculatively with contingent evils; and 
were some unforeseen calamity to fall 
upon us, or a bad harvest to cause large 
importations of foreign corn, it would 
be early enough to provide for such 
difficulties when they occurred. By fix- 
ing the commencement of the new sys- 
tem in the month of February, a time was 
selected when, in all probability, parlia- 
ment would be sitting. It was admitted, 
on the other hand, 7 all sides, that it 
was most desirable to restore our currency 
to its antient principles; and there was 
certainly nothing in political appearances 
at present to warrant the supposition that 
parliament would hereafter find it neces- 
sary to abstain from carrying this measure 
into full effect. It was no small testimony 
to the excellence of the plan under consi- 
deration, that it had produced an union 
of sentiment, and had been approved of 
by the concurrent opinions of two com- 
mittees, formed of persons who differed 
upon most other political questions. With 
the exception of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) who differed with the com- 
mittee on one branch of the plan, and of 
an honourable director, there had been an 
unanimity of opinion; and in the secret 
committee of the other House on the 
same subject, there had been but one ex- 
ception to a similar unanimity. To this 
he might add, that of four Bank directors 
examined by the committee, three had 
approved of the principle of the measure. 
The whole alarm which had prevailed had 
arisen from a false and inaccurate notion 
of the mode in which the details of the 
arrangement were to be effected. That 
alarm, however, would, he was con- 
vinced, immediately subside, and be quite 
at an end, when the financial measures 
which his majesty’s ministers had it in 
contemplation to propose for the service 
of the year should be submitted to par- 
liament. The capital of the country, he 
confidently believed, would soon be 
brought into full activity, and we should 
safely, and by almost imperceptible steps, 
return to our ancient system of circu- 
lation. 

Mr. Ellice hoped, that the House 
would indulge him with a hearing for a 
few minutes, whilst he endeavoured, in 
justice to his own character, to set him- 
self right with regard to an.allusion which 
had been made to him by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer. It was 
true that he had been one of a deputation 
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of four who had waited on the first lord 
of the Treasury to deprecate an early re- 
turn to cash payments. His own objec- 
tion, however, was simply to any large 
repayment to the Bank during a state of 
alarm, conceiving that the worst way of 
curing one extreme was to rush into the 
other. He had deprecated the sudden re- 
payment of the advances at a critical mo- 
ment, though he wished those advances 
had not been made. His amendment was 
consistent with this view of the subject. 
In his amendment, he had not contradicted 
any of the principles of the original reso- 
lution. His object was to guard, in the 
first place, against that mischief, the 
sudden reduction of the currency by 
means of the repayments of the Bank ad- 
vances, which ie had feared last year; 
and in the next place, to make the Bank 
and the government independent of each 
other, that they might not hereafter, as 
they had done heretofore, shift from one 
to the other the responsibility of the failure 
of those measures which parliament had 
entrusted to them for the restoration of a 
sound currency. He wished also to avoid 
the necessity of admitting, by a legislative 
measure, the depreciation of the currency. 
As to his resolution forbidding the Bank 
to make advances to the government, his 
hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) had said, that 
the Bank should not be restrained from the 
employment of their capital as they 
pleased. In thishe perfectly agreed ; but 
he would say, let them first satisfy their 
debts. Let them pay their notes in cash 
on demand. As the committee, however, 
seemed so nearly agreed in opinion, he 
was unwilling to disturb their unanimity 
by pressing his amendment. It was of 
such importance that the principles should 
be agreed to, that he would wave his ob- 
jections in detail. He was only sorry that 
the noble lord had held out the possibility 
that the question might be again brought 
into discussion next session. He hoped 
when once settled it would never be re- 
considered. 

Mr. Ellice then with the leave of the 
House withdrew his amendment.—Lord 
Milton attempted to address the House, 
but the confusion was so great, and the 
Calls of * question” so loud and reiterated, 
that in a few moments he sat down.—Mr. 
Marryat, and several other members, of- 
fered themselves to the committee ; but 
the clamour was so great, that it was im- 
| Soren a to hear what was said. In the 

idst of this confusion, Mr. W. Smith 
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rose and said, that in consequence of the 
disgraceful state of the House he should 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not rise to 
obtrude on the committee his sentiments 
on this subject, as they were already 
known: he was not anxious to state the 
reasons which induced him to vote for 
this measure, or to scrutinize the reasons; 
which actuated others; but he rose to 
conjure the committee, if they valued the 
effect which their decision on this subject, 
would have on the country, to give a pa. 
tient hearing to every gentleman who 
wished to state his opinions on the plan 
proposed, more especially to those who 
dissented from the resolutions. One effect 
of their unanimity that night would be 
lost, if any grounds were given for sup- 
posing that it had. been obtained either by 
members suppressing ~~ own opinions, 
or what was worse, by clamouring down 
the opinions of othecs [Loud cheers. } 

Mr. Irving shortly addressed the com- 
mittee. He objected to the repayment of 
the ten millions to the Bank, as likely to 
be attended with inconvenience. He also 
objected to the 4th and 5th resolutions, 

Mr. T. Wilson expressed an opinion 
different from that of the report of the 
committee, with regard to the degree of 
confidence which ought to be reposed in 
the Bank ; for it ought, in his judgment, 
to be left to the discretion of the Bank to 
decide at what period the resumption of 
cash payments should commence, and 
thus a sufficient opportunity would be af- 
forded to the directors of that corporation 
to prepare for such resumption. This 
course of proceeding was, in his view, the 
more expedient, considering the circums 
stances in which the Bank was placed ; 
those circumstances being materially dif- 
ferent from any period heretofore, when 
this question was brought under the con- 
sideration of parliament. With regard to 
preparations for the resumption of cash 
payments, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that instead of purchasing bullion, the 
provision of that article should rather be 
left to the natural operations of trade. 
On his part, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that the Bank was as fully com- 
petent, as well as willing, to resume cash 
payments, if left to the exercise of its own 
discretion, as the country was to surmount 
all its difficulties, if its intrinsic energies 
were duly excited and judiciously directed. 

Mr. Peelrose to reply. He said he was 
not desirous ‘to trouble the House with 
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any unnecessary speeches, and was too 
anxious to carry the resolutions, to tres- 
pass upon the indulgence of the House 
usually granted to persons in his situation. 
On one or two points he had been mis- 
understood ; but he did not think the mis- 
conception of sufficient importance to 
waste the time of the House in explana- 
tion. He congratulated the committee 
that they were now about to attain the 
object which they had in contemplation, 
and that they were at last in sight of the 
goal from which they had started two and 
twenty years ago. He sincerely hoped, 
that the difficulties which some had antici- 
pated would not prove so great as their 
apprehensions had represented them, and 
he trusted that parliament would derive 
from their recent experience this salutary 
lesson— not to resort again to any variable 
substitute for the ancient standard of the 
country. Having said thus much, he had 
only to add a proposition calculated to 
render the seventh resolution corres- 


_ pondent with the fourth. The amend- 


ment was merely verbal, but it was neces- 
sary because it would appear from the 
present wording of the seventh resolution, 
that it was left to the discretion of the 
Bank to pay in gold at more than 3/. 19s. 
6d., provided it did not exceed 4/. Is., 
within the interval between the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1820 and the Ist of May 1821. To 
obviate this error, therefore, he proposed, 
that the Bank should be called upon to 
pay in that interval at the rate of 31. 19s. 
6d., or at some sum between that and 3/. 
17s. 104d. 

Here the call for question! question ! 
became loud and universal, but Mr. Cripps 
calling for a division, 

Mr. Canning appealed to the House to 
corroborate him in the statement, that 
throughout the examination of this ques- 
tion he had never manifested a wish to 
obtrude his observations on the House. 
But he hoped it was not now a question 
whether the House were to acknowledge 
the principle of a necessity for the country 
to return as soon as possible to cash pay- 
ments by an undivided vote, which would 
of course produce more effect in tranquil- 
lising men’s minds than any reasoning, 
however satisfactory, or any majority, 
however triumphant, on a division. An 
undivided vote upon the principle at least 
was become, from recent events, more 
necessary than ever, to show the public 
that the House was in earnest in its at- 
tempts to restore the ancient standard, of 
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which the House and almost every one 
had lost sight for two and twenty years, 
and of the revival of which he had some- 
times been almost induced himself to de- 
spair. Since, however, it was now re- 
solved, by some of those who had dis- 
sented from the argument adduced in fa- 
vour of this principle, to proceed to a 
division, and defeat that unanimity, which 
had so happily prevailed in the other 
House upon this subject, and which was 
so essentially necessary in his mind to the 
restoration of perfect confidence on the 
part of the public, he should claim the 
indulgent attention of the House to the 
arguments which had prevailed with him 
as a member of the committee, to adopt 
the principle of the recurrence to the an- 
cient standard, 

Here a loud cry of “ withdraw the op- 
position !” interrupted the right hon. gen- 
tleman for some time, and we observed 
Mr. Cripps on his legs addressing the 
House. 

Mr. Canning continued. If he were 
then to understand that the opposition 
made by the hon. member was withdrawn, 
he would give one of the most satisfactory 
proofs of his sincerity in wishing for the 
adoption of the principle, by not attempt- 
ing to occupy the time of the House any 
longer. 

Mr. Cripps agreed to withdraw his op- 
position; and Mr. Manning also con- 
curred in this proceeding, reserving to 
himself, however, the right of stating his 
objections to the proposed measures on a 
future occasion. 

Mr. Canning said, that undoubtedly the 
acquiescence on this occasion of his hon. 
friend who spoke last, would not preclude 
him from expressing his dissent from any 
of the details of the bill which would be 
brought forward, founded upon the reso- 
lutions of the committee. But he would 
take the assent of his hon. friend and 
others in this instance, as nothing less than 
an acquiescence in the unanimous deter- 
mination of parliament, that the country 


should return, as speedily as possible, to . 


the ancient standard of value in the esta- 
blishment of a metallic currency [loud 
and universal cries of hear, hear !]. 

The resolutions were agreed to without 
a dissentient voice; and were ordered to 
be reported to-morrow. 
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Earl Bathurst rose to introduce a bill for 
regulating the ordination of persons de- 
signed to perform clerical duties in the 
colonies. The noble earl referred to the 
discussion on the subject whieh took place 
some time ago, when it appeared that 
considerable irregularity prevailed in the 
appointment of persons to discharge cle- 
rical functions in the colonies. It had 
been the practice for the bishop of Lon- 
don to ordain persons for the colonies, but 
that practice, though it had long existed, 
and was, from the necessity of the case, 
continued by the bishops on their own 
responsibility, was, according to the opi- 
nion of the crown lawyers, illegal. One 
of the disadvantages of this system was, 
that no means existed of compelling the 
persons so ordained to exercise their 
clerical functions in the colonies, while 
their residence or return to this country 
produced a superabundance of candidates 
for clerical duties. The wants of the 
colonies too, as to religious instruction, 
were, in consequence of this state of things, 
very imperfectly supplied. To remedy 
this evil, it was proposed by the bill to 
vest the power of the ordination for the 
colonies in the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the bishop of London. 
Provisions were introduced to secure the 
object of the ordination, and to prevent 
persons who might be very proper for 
communicating religious instruction in the 
colonies, but less suited to that duty here, 
from availing themselves of the character 
~~ had acquired, to enter on the care of 

s in this country. If residing in colo- 
nies where there was a bishop, it would 
be required of them, on their return, to 
produce a certificate from him, or from 
the —— of the colony, of their good 
conduct. Regard must also be had to 
ability, as well as character, for such a 
duty ; and it was therefore proposed, that 
persons so returning should not be per- 
mitted to accept the cure of souls in this 
country, without the permission of the 
bishop of the diocese. By acts passed in 
the present reign, bishops duly conse- 
crated were appointed to Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Calcutta. These bishops pos- 
sessed the power of ordination within their 
dioceses. It was, however, very improper 
to allow all the individuals ordained in the 
colonies, — for domestic purposes, 
to come and officiate in this country. It 


was therefore provided, that no charge 
intrusted to such persons should be left 


with the view of leavi 
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without the previous consent of the bishop 
of the diocese. That permission would of 
course be produced here, before autho- 
rity could be obtained to assume the cure 
of souls in this country. Connected with 
this part of the bill, was a clause relative 
to converted Roman Catholics. At pre- 
sent persons of that religion who had re- 
ceived regular ordination, on acknow- 
ledging the errors of the church of Rome, 
were entitled to act as Protestant clergy- 
men. It did not appear proper that the 
refuse of the church of Rome should be 
so readily admitted into the church of 
England. It was therefore proposed, that 
they should not be allowed to exercise 
spiritual functions, until they obtained the 

ermission of the bishop of the diocese 
in which they might happen to reside. 
Thus the church of England would still 
be open to such persons, while security 
for their character and fitness would be 
given. Another object of the bill was, to 
provide that the bishops of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Calcutta, should not continue 
to ordain after leaving the sees to which 
they were appointed. 

e Bill was read a first time. 
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Penryn Brisery 
FRoM CuorLey.] Sir R. Wilson said, 
he had a petition to present from 500 in- 
habitants of the town of Chorley, in Lan- 
cashire, praying that the right of elective 
franchise, so grossly abused by the inha- 
bitants of Penryn, might be transferred to 
them. He was of opinion, that their re- 
quest was highly reasonable. Though the 
House had rejected his motion for trans- 
ferring the franchise from Barnstaple to 
some of the unrepresented large towns, 
he should not relinquish that subject ; nor 
till some such measure was taken to intro- 
duce a more equal representation of the 
—_— in that House, would he consent 
to the imposition of one shilling of addi- 
tional taxes. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE ReE- 
SUMPTION OF CASH PAYMENTS BY THE 
Bank or ENGLAND.] Mr. Brogden 
brought up the report of the committee of 
the whole House, upon the Resolutions re- 
specting the Resumption of Cash Payments. 
The said Resolutions were as follow : 

1. ‘ That it is expedient to continue 

(3 F) 
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the restriction on payments in cash by 
the Bank of England, beyond the time to 
which it is at present limited by law. 

2. That it is expedient that a definite 
period should be fixed for the termination 
of the restriction on cash payments ; and 
that preparatory measures should be 
taken, with a view to facilitate and ensure, 
on the arrival of that period, the payment 
of the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England, in the legal coin of the realm. 

3. “ That in order to give to the Bank 
a greater control over the issues of their 
notes than they at present possess, provi- 
sion ought to be made, for the gradual 
repayment to the Bank of the sum of ten 
millions; being part of the sum due to 
the Bank, on account of advances made 
by them for the public service, and on 
account of the purchase of exchequer bills 
under the authority of acts of thelegislature. 

4. « That it is expedient to provide, by 
law, that from the Ist February 1820, the 
Bank shall be liable to deliver, on demand, 
gold of standard fineness, having been 
assayed and stamped at his Majesty’s mint, 
a quantity of not less than sixty ounces 
being required in exchange for such an 
amount of notes of the Bank as shall be 
equal to the value of the gold so required, 
at the rate of 4/. 1s. per ounce. 

5. * That from the 1st October, 1820, 
the Bank shall be liable to deliver, on de- 
mand, gold of standard fineness, assayed 
and stamped as before mentioned, a quan- 
tity of not less than sixty ounces being 
required in exchange for such an amount 
of notes as shall be equal to the value of 
the gold so required, at the rate of 3/. 
19s. 6d. per ounce. 

6. “* That from the Ist May 1821, the 
Bank shall be liable to deliver, on demand, 
gold of standard fineness, assayed and 
stamped as before mentioned, a quantity 
of not less than sixty ounces being re- 
quired in exchange for such an amount of 
notes as shall be equal in value to the gold 
so required, at the rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. 

er ounce. 

7. “ That the Bank may, at any period 
between the Ist February 1820, and the 
Ist October 1820, undertake to deliver 
gold of standard fineness, assayed and 
stamped as before mentioned, at any rate 
between the sums of 4/. 1s. per ounce and 
31. 19s. 6d. per ounce ; and at any period 
between the Ist October 1820, and the 
lst of May 1821, at any rate between the 
sums of 3/. 19s. 6d. and 3/. 17s. 104d. per 
ounce; but that such intermediate rate 
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having beer once fixed by the Bank, that 
rate shall not be subsequently increased. 

8. “ That from the Ist May 1823, the 
Bank shall pay its notes, on demand, in 
the legal coin of the realm. 

9. * That it is expedient to repeal the 
laws, prohibiting the melting and the ex- 
portation of the coin of the realm.” 

The resolutions were agreed to; and a 
bill or bills were ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Peel and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 


Granp Jury PRESENTMENTS IN [RE- 
LAND.] Mr. Chichester stated, that from 
the great hardship felt by the unequal 
pressure of the county rates in Ireland, in 
consequence of their being levied accord- 
ing to surveys taken in some instances a 
century and a half ago, and in others ac- 
cording to customs peculiar to those 
counties in which no survey existed: he 
conceived it of the utmost importance 
that a revision of the system by which so 
large a sum as 900,000/. was annually 
levied, should without delay take place, 
and that an uniform practice should be 
adopted, which would relieve those who 
felt themselves unequally burthened, with- 
out doing justice to those who had hi- 
therto been exempt from their share 
in this contribution. Among many in- 
stances of the undue operation of the 
practice now in existence, he stated, that 
in the northern part of the county of An- 
trim, one portion of the barony of Glen- 
arm was rated at 18s. per acre, while an- 
other, in an equal state of cultivation, was 
entirely exempt. In some of the southern 
counties of Ireland, this tax was laid on 
denominations of land called plough lands, 
which, although varying in extent from 
sixty to five hundred acres, were obliged 
severally to contribute an equal sum to- 
wards the purposes of the county. He 
instanced the disproportion which existed 
in the county of Limerick, between the 
survey by which the county was rated, 
and that which it actually contained, of 
many thousand acres, by which it might 
be in the power of collectors to commit 
frauds of an extensive nature, by levying 
an acreable rate from those who, under 
the present survey of the one were 
not subject to the charge of it. He con- 
cluded by moving “ for leave to bring in 
a bill for a more equal assessment of mo- 
nies levied by presentments in Ireland. 

Mr. C. Grant briefly expressed his as- 
sent to the measure. 
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Sir J. rt said, that no tax was 
more unequally levied at present than the 
county rates in Ireland. It was of the 
utmost importance that of a tax of 
900,000/. annually, the inhabitants of the 
country should contribute in just and fair 
proportions. He therefore believed the 
measure contemplated would prove of 
immense advantage to the great body of 
the tenantry of Ireland. 

Mr. Leslie Foster wished the House, at 
this early stage of the measure, to be 
aware of its magnitude and difficulty. A 
survey of Ireland of 12 millions of acres, 
at 6d. per acre, would cost no less than 
300,000/. The smallest sum that it could 
be estimated at was 100,000/. and though 
he thought that sum would be well be- 
stowed in making such a survey, yet it 
was the duty of parliament to be careful 
that means were employed to obtain a 
good one. As to what had been said of 
the pressure upon tenants by the unequal 
assessment, it should be remembered, that 
they had made their bargains with their 
landlords, knowing what proportion of the 


_ assessment they were liable to bear. 


Mr. Croker said, that on the return of 
peace the admiralty had lost no time in 
considering how they might obtain charts 
of the coasts of the empire, such as they 
never have yethad, namely, accurate ones. 
The west coast of Scotland and the coast 
of Ireland were perhaps those parts of 
Europe, of which the existing charts were 
most defective. In considering how they 
might remedy this disgrace, the admiralty 
had found that in taking a maritime sur- 
vey of a coast so indented as that of Ire- 
land, a country, of which no part was 
more than 50 miles from the sea, much of. 
that expense would be incurred, which 
would suffice for an internal survey also. 
Knowing, too, that the ordnance survey 
of England was in great progress, and 
that it would probably be extended to 
Ireland, they thought it would be a pro- 
fligate waste of the public money, if they 
did not endeavour to have both the mari- 
time and the ordnance survey prosecuted 
atonce. They had communicated on the 
subject with the member for Oxford (Mr. 
Peel), then secretary of the lord lieute- 
nant, who had received it with that atten- 
tion, which he paid to every subject con- 
nected with the welfare of Ireland. The 
persons and instruments employed in the 
ordnance survey were now in Scotland, 
whence, when ‘they had completed the 
Survey of that country, they would be 
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transferred to Ireland. In addition to a 
maritime and geographical survey, a sta- 
tistical one might ‘be completed at a small 
expense, if all the works proceeded toge- 
ther. He thought, therefore, that a Re- 
solution of the House ought to be passed, 
the execution of which might be safely left 
to the executive government. He had 
no objection to the bringing in and print- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. Chichester said, he had no objection 
to any means by which the object he had 
in view, might be attained at less expense. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald was of opinion that 
unless government took the management 
of the business into their hands, it would 
not be found practicable. The hon. mover 
could not expect members to agree to a 
measure of so important a nature without 
being made acquainted with its machinery. 
He therefore trusted that he would have 
no objection to adopt the suggestion of 
his hon. friend, and let the bill lie over 
till the next session. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


OccupaTion OF Parca.] Sir C. 
Monck, in rising to make the motion of 
which he had given notice, relative to the 
cession of Parga, said, that except the 
duty which a care for the safety of his 
own country imposed on him, there was 
none which he more willingly undertook, 
than that which he had to discharge that 
evening. He had to call on the House in 
behalf of a people who were to be de- 
= of all that made civil society va- 
uable, protection for person and property, 
and the free exercise of religion. The 
people of Parga were now in possession 


‘of these privileges—he could not say in 


the enjoyment of them, for by the impru- 
dence of the noble lord opposite at the 
Congress, they were soon in danger of 
being slaughtered ignominiously by their 
cruel enemies the Turks, or leaving their 
country, receiving a compulsory and in- 
adequate compensation for the goods they 
left behind; leaving their land to be 
shared among their foes, and their Chris- 
tian churches to be polluted with Maho- 
metan ceremonies. If he had not strength 
of mind to impress on the House all the 
circumstances which weighed in favour of 
the inhabitants of Parga, he hoped he 
should be able to state enough to persuade 
the House, that they were called upon in 
an especial manner, by the generosity and 
justice which should actuate them towards 
other states, and especially towards small 
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states, which at their hazard had been our 
friends in war, to interfere to protect them 
from the errors of our ministers. That 
House could never, he thought, refuse its 
sympathy or compassion to a people 
struggling for freedom, and therefore he 
was encouraged to calculate that the ob- 
ject of his motion would be graciously 
received, especially as military possession 
was taken of Parga in the year 1814, b 

a British force sent by general Campbell, 
upon a specific engagement with the 
people of that town that it was to follow 
the fate of the Ionian islands, whatever 
that fate might be. The people of Parga 
thus confidently committed themselves to 
the protection of England, and was it 
possible that it was intended, as he under- 
stood it was, to abandon this interesting 
people to the dominion of the Turks? He 
assured the House, that in bringing for- 
ward this motion, he was not actuated by 
any party motives, or by any desire to 
inculpate the noble secretary for foreign 
affairs, who was not, he sincerely be- 
lieved, by any means aware of the mis- 
chiefs likely to result from the transaction 
to which he had given his assent. On the 
contrary, indeed, he thought the noble 
lord, when apprized of the consequences 
of the course upon which he had entered, 
would be ready to retrace his steps. He 
gave the noble lord full credit for a dispo- 
sition to shrink from any treaty that 
threatened to produce such misery as 
must result from the surrender of the 
people of Parga to the dominion of the 
Porte. Such a course would indeed be 
so abominable, that he could not suppose 
any British minister would give it his 
sanction [Hear, hear!]. Here the hon. 
baronet entered into a history of the 
Ionian Islands, and their continental de- 
pendencies, including Parga, from the 
fifteenth century to the year 1797, when 
they fell under the dominion of France, in 
consequence of the conquest of Venice by 
that power. He next adverted to the 
transfer of those islands to the joint pro- 
tection of Russia and the Porte, and the 
ineffectual endeavours of the pasha of 
Albania to obtain military possession of 
the town of Parga. The arbitrary cha- 
racter of this pacha could not be unknown 
to the House; and his promise to the 
people of Parga was, that if they surren- 
dered to him, they should be what he 
called compensated for their present pos- 
sessions, b being transferred to other 
places, while, truly, their town was to be 
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occupied by Turks, and their Christian 
churches converted into mosques. Was 
not such a proposition peculiarly revolting, 
he would ask, to every British, to every 
Christian, to every generous mind? — 
hear]. The people of Parga revolted at 
it, and the terms of the letter in which 
they rejected the proposition of the pacha, 
evinced at once the justice of their appre- 
hension from such a connection, and the 
manliness of their resolution to withstand 
it. The hon. baronet then read the letter, 
which was in the following words: —* To 
“« Ali Pasha—We have received your two 
“ letters, and we rejoice that you are well. 
“The compliance which you require of 
“us it is not easy for you to obtain ; be- 
‘“‘ cause your conduct, exhibited to us in 
‘“‘ the fate of our neighbours, determines 
‘us all to a glorious and free death, and 
* not ever to a base and tyrannical sub- 
“ jugation. You write to us to fall upon 
‘and slay the French. This is not only 
* not in our power to do, but if it were, 
‘““we would decline to do it; for our 
“ country has boasted her good faith for 
“four centuries past, and in that time 
“ often vindicated it with her blood. How, 
“then, shall we now sully that glory ?>— 
“Never. To threaten us again unjustly 
“is in your power; but threats are not 
‘‘ characteristic of great men: and, be- 
‘‘ sides, we have never confessed to fear, 
“‘ having accustomed ourselves to glorious 
“battle for the rights of our country.— 
** God is just—we are ready : the moment 
“ comes when he who conquers shall be 
“‘ glorified. So fare you well. Parga, 
*¢ Oct. 16, 1798.”—In the year 1800, the 
Russians and the Turks entered into a 
treaty, by which the independence of the 
Grecian islands was recognized, under 
the name of the Septinsular Republic. 
By an unfortunate clause in that treaty, 
which provided that the Porte should have 
power to take military occupation of Parga 
and three other towns, the Parguinotes 
fell into his hands. The pacha took the 
inhabitants out of their own country, and 
placed them in distant parts of the pacha- 
wick ; he deprived them of their own pos- 
sessions; and on the pretext of allowing 
them a compensation in terms of the 
treaty, he assigned them others in distant 

arts : and to complete their degradation, 
S converted their churches into mosques. 
By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the 
Grecian islands were given up by the 
Russians to the French ; and it was wor- 


thy of being remarked, that afterwards @ 
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right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), in 
an official note to the Russian court, had 
charged them with a breach of faith in 
thussacrificingto France the independence 
of the Septinsular republic. he Rus- 
sians, having recommended to the Pargui- 
notes to secure a good understanding with 
the French, completely abandoned them. 
The pasha, seeing that France had ob- 
tained possession of the Ionian islands, 
entered into a negotiation with the French 
—— for getting Parga ceded to him. 

he Parguinotes seeing these negotiations 
between the French general and the pacha, 
prepared for their own defence, and at 
the same time made strong application to 
the French general for assistance. The 
French general, whose character did not 
stand high for generosity, refused to give 
them up, and promised to report to the 
emperor that they were a free people, and 
every way worthy of favour. He at the 
same time sent them a French flag, and 
troops to defend them. This was in 1807, 
and the cession was finally refused by the 
emperor. In 1809 and 1810, admiral 
Collingwood commanded in the Mediter- 
ranean, and took measures to resist the 
farther progress of the French. Sir John 
Stewart furnished land forces, and lord 
Collingwood ships, for an expedition to 
reduce the Ionian islands. Here he must 
read extracts from lord Collingwood’s in- 
structions to the captain who commanded 
this expedition: he read from a printed 
paper which had been laid upon the table 
two years ago, in consequence of a motion 
of his for that purpose. Lord Colling- 
wood inatoentoll the captain, that on their 
landing on any of those islands, the Sept- 
insular, and not the British flag, should 
be hoisted; the inhabitants should be 
required to take arms, and the fortresses 
should not be garrisoned by British troops, 
their own troops being sufficient for that 
purpose. Five of the islands were reduc- 
ed. Corfu, the head of them all, was not 
reduced, there being not troops sufficient 
to effect its reduction. The commander 
of the expedition, in his dispatches, said, 
that he had great satisfaction in informing 
that their efforts were attended with com- 
~~ success. The government of the 

onian republic, it was now determined, 
should be restored; but the British flag 
was set up together with the Septinsular 
flag, and British troops were stationed to 
defend the several posts till the various 
offices were properly filled up. When the 
Parguinotes, whose ancestors had bled for 
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their country, who themselves were ready 
to bleed for their country, who had been 
respected by Russia and by France, when 
they saw this example of British genero- 
sity, when they saw the islands reduced 
by British valour, and restored to freedom 
by British generosity, could it be supposed 
that they did not unanimously throw them- 
selves under British protection? On the 
one side, they saw their friends slaughtered 
by the Turks ; on the other, they saw the 
Septinsular government restored in the 
most magnanimous manner. Could they 
hesitate as to the course to be adopted? 
This was in 1809—10. We were after- 
wards too much engaged by the war in 
other places to carry our successes farther 
in this quarter, and it was vain to at- 
tempt the establishment of an independent 
agen without Corfu. In 1814, the 
asha made an attack on Parga. The 
Parguinotes applied for aid to the French 
general, who replied that he could afford 
them no assistance ; that he had no troo 
for the purpose; and, if he had, that 
could not, without instructions from his 
overnment, send them to their assistance. 
hey determined, notwithstanding, to 
make no cession : they made all the resist- 
ance possible in the neighbourhood of 
Parga, and at its wall. The Pasha’s army 
of 20,000 men was repelled, and his ne- 
phew, who commanded it, slain. Was 
this, he asked, a contemptible people? 
Should we, who were the freest nation in 
the world, treat lightly a people capable 
of such struggles in the cause of freedom ? 
Could we, without fellow-feeling, regard 
the efforts of a people, worthy of the free- 
dom which we enjoyed? Was there a 
heartin the House that did not compassion- 
natethebrave Parguinotes? [ Loud cheers ]. 
The Pasha retreated ; he was repelled, not 
routed. They had not numbers enough 
to pursue him. He built a mausoleum to 
his nephew, an altar on which the blood 
of the Parguinotes must flow. Seeing 
that they could get no assistance from 
the French, they sent a deputation to 
— Campbell, with an offer to with- 
raw their fortunes from France, and to 
place themselves under British protection, 
to follow the destinies of the Ionian is- 
lands. He granted their request and sent 
Mr. Foresti’s (the English ambassador’s) 
son and sir Charles Gordon, with a strong 
detachment, to assist in forcing the French 
out of Paxu, which was opposite to Parga, 
on the terms that an English garrison 
should ‘be received, and that Parga should 
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follow the destinies of the Ionian islands. 
Captain Hoste arrived there at the same 
time with two frigates. They sent a de- 
putation to him, who received them well, 
but replied that he could do nothing for 
them, that he could not attack the for- 
tress; but that if they could get the Bri- 
tish flag hoisted on Paxu, he would draw 
- his frigates under it at all hazards. 
hey got the British flag conveyed into 
the fortress by an old woman under her 
clothes ! the inhabitants, who had formerly 
fought against the Pasha, at the same time 
attacked the sentinels. The British flag 
was hoisted, the frigates were drawn up 
under the fortress, and the garrison were 
made prisoners. The place was in tran- 
-quillity in two or three hours after the 
rst movement.—This brought him to the 
oint. The Parguinotes were now under 
ritish protection. The object of his mo- 
tion was to obtain the paper which con- 
tained the conditions on which the com- 
manders, by sea and land, gave assistance 
to the Parguinotes. This document must 
have been sent home to ministers. He 
also wished to obtain the answer of our 
government, if there was any, authorizin 
what political government was to be place 
over Parga by the governor of the 
Ionian islands. Of the first paper he had a 
copy, but a motion could not be regularly 
founded upon it. He would read, how- 
ever, from this copy the instructions from 
general Campbell to lieutenant Bretton, 
respecting Parga. The date was May 
1815. Parga was to be considered an 
appendage to the Ionian islands, and 
more particularly as an outwork of the 
garrison of Corfu; it was wisdom to 
retain it ; lieutenant Bretton would attend 
to the wishes and feelings of a free people 
who hated the Turks; they were a spi- 
rited and independent people, yet docile 
‘and mild when treated with civility ; the 
great mass of the people might be de- 
pended on, they never would submit to 
the Ottoman government [Loud cheer- 
ing]. Such were the instructions then 
given respecting Parga; such was the 
character of the people as described by 
general Campbell. These spirited, free, 
independent patriots now saw themselves 
made a sacrifice of to their implacable 
enemy. They found themselves now 
driven to the alternative of making the 
seat of liberty their grave, or of going into 
exile—an evil scarcely less cruel. He 
could not, however, suppose that the 
noble lord opposite would proceed in his 
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purpose. He could not suppose that a 
people, free, and resolved to preserve 
their freedom, should in vain rely upon 
the freest people in the world. He could 
not suppose that a people, whose inde- 
pendence had been respected by despotic 
should be deprived of their 
iberty, or driven from their country by a 
nation on whom they had placed the 
greatest reliance, and had placed that 
reliance because they were themselves 
free—by a nation who had actually 
received them under their protection, and 
promised to retain them in the embraces 
of freedom. He trusted that, if the 
House would show a proper feeling on the 
subject, the noble lord must retrace his 
steps. The steps taken were not irrevo- 
cable. Could it be endured, that the last 
spot of Greece which ‘retained freedom, 
which retained Christianity, should be 
surrendered to despotism and cruelty? 
Could it be endured, that the Cross should 
be surmounted by the crescent? Could 
we neglect the opportunity of uniting so 
free and brave a people in bonds of fra- 
ternity with us? Could we fail to attach 
their hearts to us by gratitude for the pre- 
servation of their liberty?) [Loud cheers] 
He had now given the narration of the 
case. He was sorry that he had occu- 
pied so much time. He would proceed 
to debate the case with the noble lord. 
In answer to a question which he had 
asked, the noble lord was understood to 
say that he considered himself obliged by 
the treaty of Paris, Nov. 1815, to make a 
cession of Parga to the pasha. He was 
not sure that he had understood the noble 
lord; if not, he should be happy to be 
now corrected. Since 1815, there had 
been no further treaty on the subject. 
There had been a convention since 
between a commissioner from our govern- 
ment and a commissioner from the pasha, 
respecting the terms of the cession of 
Parga. He would, therefore, meet the 
noble lord on the treaty of Paris, 1815. 
There were several treaties then between 
the several powers ; he selected the treaty 
with Russia, but what effect it could have 
on the destinies of Parga he could not 
conceive. Article first sat forth, that the 
several islands (enumerating them), with 
their dependencies, should form a free 
and independent state. If Parga was 
considered as included in the dependen- 
cies, then it must follow the Ionian islands, 
and be free and independent. Reference 
was made in this treaty to a treaty in 1800, 
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between Russia and the Porte, in this 
manner:— With their dependencies, 
small islands, such as described in the 
treaty between the emperor of the Russias 
and the Ottoman court in 1800.” That re- 
ference was only for description, and not 
for pointing out the destiny of Parga at 
this time. Its destiny could not be de- 
termined by that treaty, which by the 
way, had been observed only so long as 
was convenient for the parties. We were 
bound before 1815 in good faith, in gene- 
rosity (a part of our character in the es- 
timation of the Parguinotes), to protect 
the inhabitants of Parga. e were not 
to refer in a posterior treaty contrary toa 
transaction which had taken them into our 
embraces. In the treaty of 1800, Prevesa, 
Bucintro, Volizzo, and Parga were ceded 
to the Turks. Even if that treaty were 
binding upon us, we could unanswerably 
reply—“ True, we engaged to give those 
places to you, and you engaged to pre- 
serve their privileges inviolable. Where 
now are Prevesa, Bucintro, and Volizzo? 
[Hear]. They are in desolation. Those 
places, when delivered up to you, enjoyed 
peaceful tranquillity, the cross stood in 
their churches, Christianity flourished 
among them. They were overrun b 

you: you broke all stipulations in their 
favour, and you spared the lives of any 
Christians only to do you menial offices. 
Restore those places to their former con- 
dition, and then we shall consider it our 
duty to consign Parga into your hands: 
but we never can give up to you the last 
European place that erects the Cross of 
Christ, when we see Prevesa, Bucintro, 
and Volizzo, in the greatest desolation.” 
[Much cheering. England had, as it 
were, givento the Parguinotes a guarantee 
of future protection, by having the mili- 
tary occupation of their city for a long 
time. She ought not now to disappoint 
the hopes which her conduct had raised. 
He had no wish to take up the time of 
the House further, but he could not but 
think that it was the intention of our go- 
vernment to give up the Parguinotes to 
the power of Ali Pasha, for, by the treaty 
of 1815 it seemed that the treaty of 1800 
was so far recognized, as that compensa- 
tion should be allowed to those who might 
wish to leave their country. If the noble 
lord put that construction upon the treaty 
of 1815, he ought at least to have gone 
the whole length of the treaty of 1800, 
and not adopt part of it to the prejudice 
of those people, without giving them the 
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benefit of the whole. There was nothing 
which they dreaded more than to 
be given up to the power of the Turk: 
and here he would again ask, what right 
the Turk had to demand this cession? If 
he founded his claim upon the treaty of 
1800, he should show that he had himself 
fulfilled that treaty, that he had afforded 
protection to the other cities which were 
then placed under his care. What had 
he done towards them from which it could 
be hoped that he would act with justice 
towards those unfortunate people? From. 
all which had transpired of the conduct 
of this cruel tyrant towards those people 
—from the confidence they had reposed 
in this government, and from the protec- 
tion we had afforded them, it would be 
unjust, and a breach of faith on our part, 
to deliver them up to their greatest enemy. 
The hon. baronet then recapitulated the 
substance of his leading arguments, and 
again maintained, that if we were not dis- 
posed to afford those people our fur- 
ther protection, we ought at least to place 
them in the situation in which they were 
when they applied to us for our assistance. 
We ought to allow them to struggle for 
themselves, and give them the same means 
they had before of defending their liberty. 
In looking to the condition in which those 
unfortunate people were placed; in re- 
membering the situation in which the 
had been; in recollecting the bravery with 
which they had defended themselves ; and 
in considering the state to which they were 
now likely to be reduced, he was strongly 
reminded of that passage in which the 
— described Eneas as relating to Dido 
is departure from Troy with his son and 
father, at the destruction of that city :— 


“ Hoc erat; alma parens quod me per tela, 
per ignes. 

Eripis, ut mediis hostem in penetralibus, utque 

Ascanium, patremque meum, juxtaque Creu- 


sam, 
Alterum,inalterius mactatos sanguine cernam? 
Arma, viri, ferte arma ; vocat lux ultima victos. 
Reddite me Danais; sinite instaurata revisam 
Prelia. Nunquam omnes hodie moriemur 
multi.” 


The hon. baronet concluded, amidst loud 
cheers, by moving, for ‘“ 1. Copies of In- 
structions of general Campbell to sir 
Charles Gordon, or any other British offi- 
cer, respecting assistance to be given to 
the inhabitants of Parga against the 
French and Turks in 1814, with copies 
of any requisitions sent to him, or to cap- 
tain Hoste of the navy, by the inha- 
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bitants, upon which such assistance was 
sent: 2. Of the Dispatches of the na- 
val and military officers who announced 
the occupation of Parga by the British 
forces in 1814 to the government at 
home, with the conditions upon which 
that occupation was given by the inhabi- 
tants, and any engagements, or assur- 
ances of protection, entered into with the 
inhabitants, or given to them by the said 
officers: 3. Of such parts of any Instruc- 
tions sent out to the commander in chief 
in the Ionian islands, since the occupation 
of Parga in 1814, as refer to that occupa- 
tion, as announced by the commander in 
chief: 4. Of Instructions of general 
Campbell to lieutenant Bretton, when the 
latter went to take the command at Parga, 
in May 1815.” 

Mr. Mazwell rose to second the motion. 
He conceived that if no other principle 
Operated upon the British government 
but gratitude to those people, that alone 
was a claim which should entitle them to 
protection. In looking to the present 
situation of the Grecian islands, he felt 
that the noble lord opposite had done a 
great deal for their regeneration, and as 
an individual he thanked him for it. Care 
had been taken to have proper persons 
sent out from this country, whose con- 
stant attention watched over their best 
interests. He admitted that great benefits 
had already accrued to the islands from 
this protection; but while he did this, he 
should maintain, that we were called upon 
by motives equally strong to extend our 
protection to Parga. She had trusted to 
us for protection. In her confidence she 
had opened her gates to our troops, to 
the exclusion of those of another nation 
by which they had been previously occu- 
pied. We yielded to the wishes of the 
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placed by former treaties, he would main- 
tain that we ought not to construe those 
treaties to the very letter, against a peo- 

le whose liberty they might abridge. 

hey ought to be construed in the most 
favourable manner possible. It would be 
a stain upon a free people, such as we 
were, to become the instruments, in any 
degree, however remote, of consigning a 
small but spirited set of men, whose 

eatest ambition was freedom, to the 

ominion of a tyrant. The House should 
consider the character of the man to 
whose despotic sway this little state was 
to be consigned : he was a rebel, and had 
been so all his life, and his acts were tole- 
rated because it was not in the power of 
the Porte to subdue him: his conduct had 
been stained with acts so atrocious as no 
Turkish minister had been found to be 
guilty of. The hon. member said, he had 
been in the country, and was acquainted 
with many of the evils which those people 
had to deplore ; and he was aware that 
there was nothing which they dreaded 
more than being placed in the power of a 
man from whose despotic sway they had 
every thing to dread and nothing to hope. 
It was, he maintained, the interest of this 
country, to preserve the rights of those 
people: they had strong claims upon our 
protection, which they deserved, and 
which he trusted the decision of that night 
would afford. He trusted the members 
on both sides of the House would see the 
justice of acceding to the motion of his 

on. friend. It was not by an indiscrimi- 
nate support of ministers that the affec- 
tion of members was shown for them. 
There might be instances and occasions 
when it might be for the advantage of 
the minister to oppose him, where it was 
seen, he had inadvertently fallen into 


people, in taking military possession of , error. If such had been the case in the 
their city; and the relationship which was | present instance—if, through some over- 
established, was one of dependence on the | sight or unintentional neglect, the interest 
one side, and not only implied but avowed | of the Parguinotes had been forgotten, he 
protection on the other. That protection, | trusted that, before it was too late, the 
he contended, we were bound in good error would be acknowledged, and the 
faith not to withdraw. Pargawasasmall, evil to which it would lead prevented. 
but it was a free state. For three or four | After the manly avowal of error in ano- 
centuries it had cherished the spirit of ther place, and after the recent example 
liberty, while the countries around had of a right hon. gentleman in that House, 
been nearly enslaved by despotism. The | in retracting erroneous opinions, he trust- 
liberty a independent spirit of ancient ed that there would be no difficulty on the 
Greece were nourished here, he might | part of his majesty’s minis..rs in admit- 
almost say, upon this little spot ; but if the | ting that they had been mistaken in their 
House did now not interfere, its last ray | conduct towards that brave and independ- 
would become extinct. In looking to the | ent people. n 

situation in which this city had been| Lord Castlereagh said, he felt disposed 
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to give every credit to the motives of the 
hon. baronet in bringing forward this 
motion, and was glad of the modein which 
he had placed it before the House. As 
the hon. baronet had only called for in- 
formation, he had no difficulty in acceding 
to his motion. If the motion of the hor. 
baronet had been for the discussions 
which had taken place between this go- 
vernment and the Porte, he should have 
felt it his duty to have refused them, on 
the gone that a premature disclosure of 
pending negotiations might destroy their 
own end and object. The motion of the 
hon. baronet had kept free from such dis- 
cussions; he would therefore consent to 
it, and reserve his observations until such 
time as the hon. baronet should call the 
attention of the House to the information 
laid before it. It was but justice to his 
majesty’s ministers to have said, that the 

entertained the most liberal views wit 

respect to the Grecian islands. The 
question of their occupation arose out of 
the treaty of 1800. It was very largely 
discussed, though not settled at, Vienna 
and at Paris, during the debates on the 
treaty of 1815: and it was then under- 
stood that this government had no right 
to hold Parga in favour of the inhabitants 
as inst the Porte. This, however, 
would not be a bar to any future regula- 
tion by which their interests might be 
better secured. It was the general feeling 
of the allied powers in 1815, that the most 
liberal policy should be extended towards 
that people, and this was supported b 

what he conceived was the duty of this 
government, that they (the Parguinotes) 
should have as good a settlement as pos- 
sible, consistently with the general regu- 
lations of the other powers. But, with 
this disposition on the part of government 
towards that people, he did still think 
that they had no other claim upon us, 
than for our good offices. Every thing 
which could be done for them in that way 
his majesty’s ministers felt disposed to do. 
On the subject of negotiation he begged 
distinctly to state, that there was no con- 
vention of any kind respecting this city 
since the treaty of 1815. There was a 
species of correspondence between a com- 
missary of Great Britain and one of the 
Porte, but it did not refer to the posses- 
sion of Parga. Any negotiation which 
could be carried on would be with the 
Porte and not with Ali Pasha: if the 
place were to be surrendered, it would be 


to the former. i 
(VoL. use he might after 
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wards make of it, the English government 
could not guarantee. The negotiations 
of 1815 had been formed on the 8th arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1800, by which the 
authority of the Porte over those places 
had been acknowledged. As to the de- 
solation and destruction of other towns, 
and the scenes of distress to which the 
hon. baronet had alluded, he deplored 
them as much as any man; but he would 
not say that some part of the conduct of 
the Parguinotes was not of a nature to 
justify Ali Pasha in having recourse to 

ostilities. The object of his majesty’s 
government was, to afford to the Pargui- 
notes a ‘free option of remaining in the 
country, or of leaving it if they chose, 
they getting a proper indemnity. To all 
those who left, that indemnity would be 
secured; and all who remained would be 
entitled to the good offices of their coun- 
try and to enjoy all they would have 
enjoyed under the treaty of 1800. This 
was all they had a right to expect. Never 
till this night had he heard it maintained, 
that we had a right to maintain this place 
as against the Porte. He had thought it 
proper to say thus much in explanation of 
some parts of the hon. baronet’s speech, 
but would reserve himself to a future oc- 
casion for further detail. 

Mr. Scarlett was happy to hear that 
the noble lord had no objection to the 
motion of his hon. friend, as it was likely 
to lead to a more full discussion of this 
important question. He looked upon the 
surrender of Parga as an act as treacher- 
ous and perfidious as had ever disgraced 
modern diplomacy. He was not aware 
of all the circumstances of the case, and 
should therefore reserve his more detailed 
opinion till the papers were before the 

ouse. But he should say, that unless 
some new and extraordinary light were 
thrown upon the matter, he should doubt 
whether Parga ought to have been ceded 
at all. One thing he thought was clear— 
that we were not bound by the act of 
1815, or that of 1800 between the Turks 
and Russians: or if it were conceived 
that this latter were binding, we ought to 
have it all or none. The beneficial part 
of it ought not to be taken from those to 
whom it applied, while that which ope- 
rated against them was suffered to remain 
According to the papers to which his 
hon. friend had alluded, the Parguinotes 
themselves seemed aware that, under the 
treaty which would consign them to the 
power 3) Turk, they could enjoy no 
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pings and all seemed determined to 
eave a country where they could not 
enjoy their former freedom. The conse- 
quence was, that if we consented to this 
surrender, we should be giving not a little 
state or city, but a piece of barren and 
desolate land. 

Sir J. Mackintosh accepted the consent 
of the noble lord to the motion of his 
hon. friend, as a pledge against the 
enactment of as perfidious a transfer as 
could ever disgrace any free country. 
There was, he contended, nothing in the 
treaty of 1815 which could oblige us to 
consummate so treacherous an act. How, 
he would ask, could we be bound by the 
convention of 1800? In what part of the 
law of nations was it discovered, that we 
had a right to insist on the fulfilment of a 
treaty against a people towards whom all 
its contracts had been broken? The 
Turks had forfeited all claim to benefit 
from any clause in that treaty: they had 
themselves violated and shamefully neg- 
lected the duties to which it had bound 
them. If this were so, how could we be 
bound by the treaty of 1815? He denied 
any such inference, and the cession of 
Parga, would be, he maintained, the most 
abominable that ever was made of or by 
a free people. There was no example 
among nations where faith was kept of 
giving up a free and christian people to a 
Mahometan tyrant. If the treaty of 1815, 
was said to renew that of 1800, why not 
renew it all? Why should one half 
be kept in favour of a Mahometan 
tyrant, and the other thrown aside 
as advantageous to a Christian peo- 

le? When the papers should come be- 
ore the House, he would be prepared to 
show that it was the duty of the legisla- 
ture to interfere to prevent so gross a 
violation of the privileges of a free state. 

Mr. Goulburn did not mean to follow 
the example of the two last speakers, by 
entering at present into a discussion on 
the merits of this question, with a warmth 
which he conceived uncalled for at pre- 
sent. Those who had attended to the 
speeches of the hon. members must feel 
surprised that they should first condemn 
the cession of Parga, as an act of perfidy, 
and in the next sentence admit that they 
were not in possession of facts on which 
to ground their opinions. How could 
gentlemen, arguing in support of justice, 
adopt such a line of conduct, without 
having facts to go upon? When the mea- 
sure came to be discussed, as it must be, 
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if any motion was brought forward upon 
it, he would be prepared to meet the ar- 
guments of those who questioned the 
conduct of ministers on this occasion. 
The motion was then put and carried. 


FraME-work Biti.] Mr. 
Mansfield moved the second reading of 
this bill. 

Mr. Hume objected to the bill, on the 
ground that by preventing the manufac- 
ture of cheap hosiery it would throw up- 
wards of 3,000 individuals out of employ- 
ment. If it was necessary to encourage 
the manufacture of hosiery of a better 
sort, let a mark be fixed upon them by 
law. Ifhis objections could be removed 
in a committee, he was willing to ee 
the principle of the bill: if not, he should 
oppose it altogether. 

r. Mansfield said, that if the effects of 
the bill were such as the hon. member a 
rehended, the House would scout it. He 
me he was not the man that would in- 
troduce such a bill. No man felt more 
than he did for the distresses of the peo- 
ple: their present misery was painful to 
the feelings of every humane heart. The 
bill was intended for their relief, and he 
hoped the hon. member would change 
his opinion on the subject in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. John Smith said, that the bill was 
an experiment, and unfriendly as he was 
to legislative interference on subjects like 
the present, he would support it, because 
he felt that the people were reduced to a 
state of such terrible distress, that it was 
proper to agree to any measure of allevia- 
tion that would afford them consolation. 

Mr. Wilson supported the bill, on the 
ground that it was necessary to support 
the character of our manufactures on the 
continent. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he did not altogether 
agree in the principle of the bill, but he 
would reserve his observations for a future 
discussion. 

Mr. Peter Moore contended, that the 
bill, so far from having the effect of turn- 
ing persons out of employment, would 
have directly a contrary effect. 

The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 27. 
Grampounp BriBEry INDICTMENTS. 
The House, on the motion of lord J. 
Russell, went into a committee on the 
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Grampound Bribery Indictments. Alex- 
ander Lamb was called in, and examined. 
The examination was conducted by lord 
J. Russell, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Scarlett, and 
Mr. M. A. Taylor. The witness stated, 
that he had been an agent at the last elec- 
tion for the borough of Grampound. He 
was employed by Mr. Teed, one of the 
candidates. A list of voters had been 
put into his hands, which also contained 
an account of the sums of money which 
particular individuals among them had re- 
ceived. It was certainly his belief at the 
time that the sums so marked had been 
received. It was proposed by Mr. Teed, 
to put the bribery oath to some of these 
persons, but several gentlemen remon- 
strated against it, saying it was of 
no use, and could only lead to the 
commission of perjury Mr. Teed then 
consented to withdraw it.—The witness 
was here ordered to withdraw, whilst the 
committee considered whether the poll 
book was admissible evidence. It being, 
after a short conversation, resolved in the 
affirmative, the witness, not having the 
book in his immediate possession, was or- 
dered to produce it on his next attend- 
ance. In continuation of his testimony 
he added, that the township of Grampound 
had threatened to pelt those who should 
tender the bribery oath to them before 
the returning officer. Amongst the gen- 
tlemen who had objected to pressing the 
oath was Mr. Shaw, one of the candidates. 
He was not aware of any division or 
opposition of parties prevailing at that 
time. He had accompanied Mr. Teed on 
his canvass, and told the voters, that he 
knew certain sums of money had been 
distributed amongst them, and that he 
had evidence to prove it. He was ex- 
amined before the grand jury, when bills 
of indictment were preferred against 
several of the electors. Twenty of these 
persons had been subsequently tried and 
convicted ; seven or eight more, in conse- 
quence of information which they had 
given, not being brought to trial, although 
bills of indictment had been found against 
them. The list with which he was fur- 
nished in the first instance contained 
the names of those who had not, as 
well as those who had, received sums of 
money in consideration of their notes. 
Witness did not recollect the number of 
the latter. He had been employed to 
Carry on the prosecution, and knew, that 
if the parties convicted were to be brought 
up for judgment, it should have been done 
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within the first four days of the last term. 
He had, however, received no instructions 
to that effect, and he supposed the reason 
of this was, that the matter was under 
the consideration of that House. There 
had been no communication between him 
and Mr. Teed respecting the propriety or 
impropriety of bringing the parties up for 
judgment. Early in April he had ceased 
to be employed by Mr. Teed, with whom, 
however, his account was not yet settled. 
Other persons had been concerned in the 
prosecution, and from them he had re- 
ceived part of his charges. The names of 
these persons his professional duty did 
not allow him to disclose. He could not 
tell whether the demand at present against 
Mr. Teed was large or small ; it certainly 
was more than 100/., and less than 2,000/. 
He believed that those twenty persons 
would have been brought up for judg- 
ment, had it not been for the proceedings 
before this House relative to the borough. 
Witness had ceased to be agent for Mr. 
Teed before the Grampound election 
committee was appointed. 

Here the evidence of this witness 
closed, and John Edwards was called to 
the bar, and examined by lord John Rus- 
sell. Witness stated, that he was present 
at the last election for Grampound, in the 
character of a solicitor; that he had been 
requested to attend in order to support 
one of the candidates, but that he had no 
interest himself in the election. He then 
detailed the proceedings which took place - 
at the election. He had conversed with 
three or four of the electors, who had told 
him that more than twenty of the electors 
had been bribed. He then, apparently 
with some reluctance, mentioned the 
names of those persons with whom he had 
conversed, and stated his belief that they 
would not have taken bribes previously to 
the election. He did not ask them di- 
rectly if they would take the bribery oath, 
but he insinuated a question to that effect ; 
and they appeared to understand him, but 
did not say whether they would or would 
not—they certainly did not say they 
would not. Mr. Shaw demanded the 
bribery oath to be tendered, but it was 
withdrawn from a conviction of the state 
in which the electors were.—Examined 
by Mr. Scarlett. Witness had been ac- 
qvainted with the electioneering proceed- 
ings at Grampound for the last 24 or 25 
years. He never advised the electors at. 
any previous election, although, on seeing 
them singly, or in small parties, he had 
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often told them what they were likely to 
bring on themselves by their practices. 
The practice to which he alluded, and 
which he stated to them on these occae 
sions, was that of receiving bribes for their 
votes. None of them denied the fact, 
but they excused themselves on account 
of their poverty, and considered it a pri- 
vilege to which they were entitled. Witness 
stated tothem at the last election, that that 
would probably be the last occasion on 
which they would ever stand in the cha- 
racter of electors. He had come to the 
knewledge of the fact that they required 
to be paid for their votes, by many of 
them asking himself for money for their 
votes. He did not know how long these 
practices had existed, but he had reason 
to believe they had existed at the two 
previous elections. He believed very few 
of the electors were exempt from the pro- 
pensity to demand money for their votes ; 
two or three, he believed, would not, and 
his belief was founded on his knowledge 
of their characters. He had no doubt 
that the rest of the electors were willing 
to sell their votes. One of the electors 
had proposed that 8,000/. should be 
forthcoming at a limited time after the 
election, to be divided among the electors 
for both seats. It was Timothy Symons, 
mayor of Grampound, who had proposed 
8,000/. to be forthcoming. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again—The House 
then adjourned to the 2nd of June. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, June 2. 


Navy Estimates.} The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Navy Estimates were 
referred, 

Sir G. Warrender rose to move the 
Navy Estimates. Upon this subject the 
hon. baronet said he should think it un- 
necessary, if not presumptuous on his 
part, to make any speech, or to enter into 
any detail, as the question had already 
been so amply discussed, while all the de- 
tails connected with it were so perspicu- 
ously stated, in the report of the finance 
committee ; therefore, he felt that it rather 
became him to wait for any observations 
which might be made on the other side of 
the House, and to which he would endea- 
vour to submit a satisfactory reply. The 
hon. baronet, after stating, that at no for- 


mer period was our navy in a condition of 


greater efficiency than at the present mo- 
ment, concluded with moving, ** That a 
sum not exceeding 2,483,013/. 12s. 7d. be 
granted to his majesty for the ordinary 
establishment of the navy for the year 
1819.” 

Mr. Calcraft expressed his surprise at 
the course pursued by the hon. baronet, 
particularly in referring to, and wholly 
relying upon, the statements of the finance 
committee. Was it, from the observation 
of the hon. baronet, to be taken for granted 
that he adopted the recommendation of 
the finance committee? That committee 
had recommended the suppression of the 
Naval Asylum; and was it to be understood, 
that the hon. baronet and his colleagues 
meant to act upon that suggestion? He 
was sorry the hon. baronet had declined 
to favour the House with any explanation 
on this, as well as on every other point of 
detail ; for he wasone of those who thought 
so highly of the utility and character of 
the Naval Asylum, that he could not, with- 
out pain and astonishment, contem- 
plate the idea of es such a 
meritorious institution. While, indeed, 
the Military Asylum was so liberally pro- 
vided for, without any objection or com- 
ment on the part of the finance committee, 
the recommendation of that committee, to 
suppress the Naval Asylum, must surprise 
the judgment and revolt the feeling of 
every considerate man in the country. 
He trusted, therefore, that ministers 
would not attempt to carry that recom- 
mendation into effect, notwithstanding 
their extreme disposition to economy, 
with regard to every thing that related to 
the navy. This was no doubt a branch of 
the public service in which ministers 
evinced a readiness to practise the most 
niggardly economy—to pare down and 
reduce in every direction. But that was 
a description of economy or parsimony of 
which he could by no means approve ; on 
the contrary, he would rather be an ad- 
vocate for the vote of a greater number of 
men for the service of the navy than was 
at present proposed. According to this 
proposition, only 20,000 men, it seemed, 
were to be voted altogether; that is, 
14,000 seamen, and 6,000 marines; and 
considering the number voted in former 
years of peace, he was of opinion that this 
number was much too small; for it ‘was 
his desire to maintain the navy ‘in its pro- 
per rank and elevation, and therefore he 
witnessed with great regret the disposition 
manifested of late years 'to destroy ‘the 
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due equality and relation between , our 
military and naval force. At other pe- 
riods of peace, the number of men voted 
for the army and navy were in general 
pretty nearly on a par, the superiority be- 
ing mostly on the side of the navy. But 
how very materially different was the case 
at present, when no less than 100,000 men 
were voted for the army, while. only 
20,000 were voted for the navy! This 
was a departure from our long established 
policy which he most sincerely deplored, 
as it implied a disposition to abandon our 
old system of defence, and rather to look 
for protection through the power of an 
army, than to rely upon those good old 
wooden walls, which had for ages proved 
our best and safest guardian. ‘There were 
many points, as well as that respectin 
the Naval Asylum, with regard to whic 
he was surprised to find that the hon. baronet 
had offered no explanation. Nothing was 
said as to retrenchment in the official ex- 
penses of the Admiralty, or in any other 
department. Upon the much called for 
reduction of the two lay, and unnecessary, 
lords of the Admiralty, he did not then 
mean to make any comment, as he under- 
stood it to be the intention of his hon. 
friend (sir M. W. gee to bring 
that subject before the House. But as 
the present was an occasion upon which 
it was quite proper to advert to the gene- 
ral state of our finances, he must express 
his surprise, that while it was said that 
new taxes were about to be proposed, not 
a word was heard about reduction or re- 
trenchment in any quarter. Every useless 
place, every dispensable appointment 
should be set aside, and every practicable 
retrenchment should be made, before un 
new impost whatever was brought forward. 
Before, indeed, any additional tax was 
even talked of, it was the duty of parlia- 
ment and government to show that they 
duly considered the principles, the feelings, 
and the purses of the people [ Hear, hear!]. 
The people were universally anxious forthe 
support and encouragement of the navy ; 
but a very different disposition was known 
to prevail elsewhere ; for while every de- 
gree of protection and favour was afforded 
to the army—while every possible mark 
of distinction and advantageous mode of 
— were conferred upon the mem- 
rs of that body, the navy was slighted, 
nay, almost frowned upon. This system 
€ regarded as a most unfortunate omen 


for the country, while it was decidedly in } 


Contradiction ‘to the ancient practice of 
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our government.—But to return to the 
state and conduct of our finances: he 
begged to repeat his determined objection 
to the idea of imposing any new tax to 
meet a large loan, or any other purpose, 
until every possible reduction was made 
in the public expenditure ; and he could 
discover the means of making various re- 
ductions in sundry accounts now before 
the House. These accounts, then, ought 
to be most minutely scrutinized by the 
House ; and among other items, it would 
be seen that there was a great dispropor- 
tion between the expense of managing 
the collection of the revenue in different 
departments. He was told, that a propo- 
sition had been made to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, for correcting that dispro- 
portion to a considerable extent. is 
proposition proceeded, as he understood, 
from the board of excise, by which the 
revenue of that department was collected 
at the rate of 5/. 15s. 6d. per cent, while 
the collection of that of the customs cost 
no less than 111. 13s. 9d. per cent; and, 
according to his information, the board of 
excise suggested the means of reducmg 
the expense of the latter to their own 
standard. By the adoption of this plan, 
he was assured that a saving of no less 
than half a million annually would accrue 
to the nation. He would ask, then, whe- 
ther such a plan had been proposed to 
the right hon. gentleman, and whether it 
was meant to carry it into effect? But if 
so great a disproportion could be corrected 
in the collection of the revenue in Eng- 
land, what was to be thought of applying 
the principle to Ireland, where the revenue 
of the customs was collected at an expense 
of no less than 21/. 18s. per cent? The 
saving, then, which would result from the 
application of such a plan to Ireland must 
be very considerable indeed. He trusted, 
therefore, that this plan would be fully 
investigated, and that measures would be 
taken to carry it into effect. There were 
many other points of detail, into which 
he did not mean to enter on this occasion, 
as he had an opportunity of discussing 
them in a committee elsewhere, and as ‘he 
should probably bring the subject again 
before the House. 

Sir G. Warrender adverting to the com- 
plaint of the hon. gentleman as to his ab- 
stinence from details which were alread 
before the House in the report of the fi- 
nance committee, observed, that the hon. 

ntleman‘was in error, ‘if he supposed 

t there was any intextion ‘whatever ‘to 
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Suppress the Naval Asylum. On the con- 
trary, the sum of 14,000/. for the support 
of that institution, was included in the 
proposition then before the committee ; 
therefore that establishment was to be 
maintained, whatever modification of its 
management, or reduction of its expense 
might be made, pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the finance committee. The 
hon. gentleman had also complained of 
the amount of the vote now proposed for 
the service of the navy ; but to this com- 

laint he should answer, that those at the 
Leal of the naval department, and who 
were responsible for its proper manage- 
ment, were of opinion that the number of 
men proposed were quite sufficient, and 
he could add, for the satisfaction of the 
House and the country, that the navy, so 
far from being allowed to go into any 
thing like decay under its present direc- 
tion, was in such a state, that upon any 
occasion it might be promptly put into a 
condition of the utmost vigour and effici- 
ency. As to the relative amount of the 
navy and army, it should be recollected, 
that the case of each was very materially 
different, as the former could be so expe- 
ditiously and easily raised to any amount 
required, while to recruit and discipline 
the latter would necessarily be attended 
with great difficulty and delay. _ Besides, 
it was to be considered, that with respect 
to the navy there was no analogy between 
the present and any former peace, as the 
fleets of all Europe were now so reduced in 
consequence of the gallant conduct of our 
navy. The necessity of a large vote for 
the navy was also diminished at present, 
in consequence of the various improve- 
ments made in our ports and dock-yards, 
as well as in our roadsteads, during the 
late war. But the main point was that of 
which he could confidently assure the 
House, and for which the Admiralty was 
fully responsible, namely, that in the 
event of any new war, the navy could be 
speedily put in a state for vigorous and 
efficient action. 

Sir M. W. Ridley agreed with the hon. 
baronet, that the lords of the admiralty 
were responsible for the condition of the 
navy, and he was truly glad to learn, that 
it was not intended to act upon the re- 
commendation of the finance committee 
by putting down the Naval Asylum, as he 
firmly believed that there was no esta- 
blishment in the country, which the 
people, whatever might be the state of 
their circumstances, would be more 
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ready to support. It would, indeed, be 
surprising, if, while 39,000/. were voted 
for the Military Asylum, any man of con- 
sideration or common feeling could be 
found to object to the grant of 14,0001. 
fur the support of such an establishment. 
Therefore, the recommendation of the 
finance committee to suppress this institu- 
tion was really matter of astonishment. 
But there were some observations in the 
report of that committee upon this sub- 
ject, which were truly ludicrous, and par- 
ticularly those recommending the dis- 
missal of the French teachers from the 
Asylum, lest, forsooth, the knowledge of 
a foreign language should dispose the 
pupils to quit the service of their 
country. Adverting to the state of our 
finances, the hon. baronet observed, that 
if every useless office were done away, 
and every practicable retrenchment made 
in the public expenditure, he would be 
one of the last to oppose any new taxes 
that might be required for the public ser- 
vice. But until such proofs of economy 
were afforded by government, he should 
feel it his duty to resist the imposition of 
a single shilling of additional taxation. 
Before he could consent to such taxation, 
he must, for instance, call for the aboli- 
tion of those totally useless offices, the 
two lay lords of the Admiralty. He also 
thought there was no occasion, in time of 
peace, for the maintenance of two secre- 
taries at the board of admiralty. The 
services of the hon. gentleman opposite 

Mr. Croker) being unnecessary in that 

ouse, as was evident from his absence 
for a great part of the session, he might 
entirely direct his time to the business of 
the admiralty office, and thus relieve the 
public from the expense of another se- 
cretary. But there were many other 
points in which reduction might be made 
in the expenditure of the Admiralty. 
The aggregate of the saving from which, 
he estimated at 200,000/.; and, there- 
fore, he should now conclude by moving, 
as an amendment, that the amount of the 
proposed grant should be 2,283,013/. 
12s. 7d., being a diminution of the sum 
es cre | proposed, to the extent of 
200,000/. 

Lord Compton spoke against the amend- 
ment. He differed from the hon. mover 
of it, with respect to the propriety of 
maintaining the two lay lords of the Ad- 
miralty ; upon which question, indeed, the 
House, after ample discussion, had already 
decided. It was very true, that it was 
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competent to any gentleman to bring the 
same question again under the considera- 
tion of the House; but then the House, 
in consistency, could not fail to maintain 
its own decision. But he also objected to 
the hon. member’s proposition, because it 
had very much the complexion of a party 
question. He did not mean to impute 
any improper motive to the hon. baronet ; 
but he must deprecate any proceeding 
which had a tendency to embarrass the 
operations of government. He concurred 
with the hon. baronet, that it was the 
duty of government to make every prac- 
ticable retrenchment, and he had no doubt 
that ministers would discharge that duty 
by diligently applying their minds to the 
consideration of the subject, especially 
during the approaching recess. The 
noble lord concluded with observing, that 
he could not express any opinion upon 
the subject of the proposed reduction of 
the expense in the collection of the re- 
venue, as he had no knowledge of the 
merits of the plan alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke second in the de- 
bate. 

The Hon. F. Douglas animadverted 
upon the reference of the noble lord to a 
former decision of the House with respect 
to the junior lords of the Admiralty, and 
expressed his satisfaction to think that it 
was competent to the House to revise that 
decision: for it was known that the House 
was rather surprised into that decision by 
the statement of an hon. officer (sir G. 
Cockburn), that the existence of such 
appointments was somewhat conducive to 
the public service. But as the House 
was now called upon to look at those ap- 
pointments upon a reconsidered view of 
retrenchment, with a large loan, and new 
and extraordinary taxes in contemplation, 
something more than such a statement 
was necessary to reconcile the House and 
the country to the toleration of such 
offices. It was manifest, that the new 
principles of finance which had been re- 
cently and wisely determined upon in 
Consequence of the report of the Bank 
committee, would create a great altera- 
tion in the financial system of the coun- 
try ; that this alteration would be produc- 
tive of considerable uncertainty and risk ; 
that their adoption would, in fact, operate 
as @ new tax upon the public, and be 
likely to lead to considerable difficulty 
and distress, The measure alluded to 
was, in his judgment, evidently wise and 
necessary, although some public embar- 
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rassment must follow such an important 
change; but that was not the only em- 
barrassment which the country had to ap- 
prehend ; for it was known, that we were 
on the eve of having a considerable 
amount of new taxes proposed, among 
which he was surprised to learn there was 
one which the chancellor of the exche- 

uer had himself voluntarily abandoned, 
hots a consideration of its peculiar pres- 
sure upon the middle and lower orders 
of the people, namely, the malt tax. It 
was then obviously necessary to make 
every practicable retrenchment. As to 
the two lay lords of the Admiralty, he was 
not so anxious for their suppression from 
any consideration of the amount of the 
saving that would result from the measure, 
as with a view to satisfy the people of the 
resolution of the House to promote eco- 
nomy. He was, perhaps, desirous for 
economy on a larger scale than even any 
of the gentlemen on his side of the 
House; for he was of opinion, that as the 
expense of the last exceeded considerably 
any former war, so the reduction in the 
present peace should, in the same propor- 
tion, exceed that of any former peace 
whatever. The House was told by the 
gallant officer to whom he had already al- 
luded, that the maintenance of the two 
lay lords of the Admiralty was necessary 
to the public convenience, and to afford 
other lords of the Admiralty some oppor- 
tunities for personal relaxation. Such an 
argument for the support of such offices 
might, perhaps, be admissible in ordinary 
times; but, in the present circumstances 
of the country, he could not allow that it 
was entitled to any attention. The gallant 
officer had, as well as other gentlemen, 
referred to former periods for precedents 
in support of the resolution to maintain 
those lay lords; but what period in our 
history had any analogy to the present 
circumstances of the country, loaded as 
it was with an enormous debt and enor- 
mous taxation? He did not seek for re- 
trenchment, so much from any considera 
tion of the amount to which that re- 
trenchment could be practicably made, as 
with a view to reconcile the people to 
bear their burthens with patience, by 
showing the anxiety of parliament to 
grant them every possible relief. It was 
on that ground that he approached this 
question, and was solicitous for the sup- 
pression of the unnecessary offices alluded 
to. In venturing to call those offices un- 
necessary, he would take the liberty of 
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asking the gallant admiral, whose profes- 
sional reputation stood so very high, and 
whose private honor was in every respect 
80 unquestionable, whether, in the face of 
his country and of his profession, he could 
peers declare that the maintenance 
of the two junior lords was actually indis- 
pensable to the performance of the business 
of the Admiralty? For himself, he must 
say, that he could not possibly think them 
80, as it was notorious, that one of these 
junior lords spent no less than five months 
of the last year in Bedfordshire, while 
the other was nearly half the year among 
his constituents. The allusion of the hon. 


“mover to the finance committee, he really 


heard with surprise, for he supposed that 
committee so completely damned in 
public estimation, that no one would be 
found to quote their authority [Hear, 
hear!]. Whatever reduction might be 
meditated or recommended by that com- 
mittee, it was clear that nothing would be 
attempted at all likely to interfere with 
the parliamentary influence of ministers : 
for any place held by any member of that 
House, or by any of his immediate con- 
nexions, was held sacred, however useless 
or unnecessary such place might be. To 
this tenacity he ascribed the support of 
those two junior lords of the Admiralty, 
notwithstanding the proofs which had ap- 
peared that they were totally unnecessary. 
Adverting to the different treatment 
which the navy and army had experienced 
from government, he observed, that the 
utmost prodigality was shown to support 
the wishes and inclinations of the Crown, 
while the interests and desires of the 
people were totally slighted. Therefore, 
the army was raised to an unparalleled 
height in peace, while the navy was com- 
paratively overlooked, and when he heard 
an attempt made to justify this novel 
system, on the ground that all the conti- 
nental powers also maintained large 
armies in peace, he would say, let us 
maintain our navy in its due rank and 
power as the old as well as the best 
means of defence against such armies. 
But the attempt to justify an increased 
military force upon any reference to the 
conduct of other powers, he regarded as 
a maxim drawn from that continental 
school into which this country had been 
degraded by the principles and proceed- 
a of the noble secretary for foreign 
affairs [ Hear, hear !]. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that as he had 
been called on in so personal a manner 
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by the hon. gentleman, he had no hesita- 
tion in stating, and in staking his private 
as well as his public character on the 
statement, that it was necessary for the 
safety of the country that the admiralty- 
board should remain constituted as it was 
at present. It was his firm conviction 
that the board could not be better consti- 
tuted than it then was; and that if the 
House reduced it, they would deprive the 
country of the benefit which was at pre- 
sent derived from it. With respect to 
what had been said by an hon. member 
on the subject of the difference between 
the state of the soldiers and sailors, all 
he should say was, that the seaman had a 
certain comparative advantage ; for, when 
the soldier was discharged, be had no oc- 
cupation open to him, whereas the sailor 
had the merchant-service ready to give 
him employment; and the fact at present 
was, that there was a great difficulty in 
getting the few ships in commission 
manned. In war-time, merchantmen were 
mostly worked by foreigners: since the 
peace, these persons had returned home, 
and merchants, of course, took advantage 
of the discharged men from the king’s 
ships, so that some of the latter were now 
six weeks or two months endeavouring to 
make up their complement. This was a 
sufficient proof that there was at present 
no distress among seamen for want of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he had not in- 
quired whether the navy board, as at pre- 
sent constituted, was useful to the public 
service, but whether the gallant admiral 
could state that the two lay lords were 
absolutely necessary. To this inquiry 
oeageeet admiral had in fact made no 
reply. 

The committee then divided on the 
original resolution: Ayes, 164 ; Noes, 97; 
Majority 67. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon.J. Carter, John 
Althorp, visct. Cavendish, H. 
Burrell, sir C. Clifton, lord 


Bankes, Henry Coffin, sir I. 


Barham, J. Colborne, N. R. 
Becher, W. W. Concannon, L. 
Bernal, R. Crompton, S. 
Bennet, hon, H. Davies, T. H. 
Benyon, B. Denman, Thos. 
Birch, J. Douglas, hon. F.S. 
Calcraft, John Duncannon, vise. 
Calvert, C. Dundas, hon. G. 
Calvert, N. Dundas, Thos. 
earl of Ebrington, visc, 
Campbell, hon. J. Ellice, Ed. 
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Euston, ear] of 
Fazakerley, Nic. 
Fellowes, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C, 
Folkestone, vise. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, Sandford 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Gaskell, B. 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Harcourt, J. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hume, Jos. 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H. 


Lamb, hon. W. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Le Fevre,C.S. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lubbock, sir John 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, visc. 
Maxwell, John 
Merest, J. W. D. 
Mills, G. 

Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, vise. 


Newport,rt. hon. sir J. 


Newman, R. W, 
North, Dudley 
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O’Callaghan, J. 
Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Palmer, C. F, 
Parnell, sir H. 
Pelham, hon, C. A. 
Philips, Geo. 
Philips, Geo, jun. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Ricardo, David 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord John 
Russell, R. G. 
Smith, John 
Smith, W. 
Smyth, John H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stewart, Wm. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Shelley, sir John 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Taylor, M.A. 
Thorp, ald. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Waithman, ald. 
Williams, sir Rt. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, ald. 
TELLER. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 


Sir G. Warrender next moved, * That 
a sum, not exceeding 1,631,628/., be 
granted to his majesty, for defraying the 
charge of what may be necessary for the 
building, re-building, and repairs of ships 
of war in his majesty’s and the merchants’ 
yards, and other extra works, over and 
above what is proposed to be done upon 
the heads of wear and tear, and ordinary, 
for the year 1819.” 

Mr. Hume said, that taking it for 
granted, on the word of the hon. baronet, 
that the report of the finance committee 
was to be considered his speech on the 
grant before the House, he should beg 
toknow, whether it was intended to adopt 
the suggestion of the committee respecting 
the Naval Asylum. He thought the House 
should not vote this grant till estimates of 
all the naval works had been produced. 
The committee had voted 15,000/. for the 
works in Harlbowline Island, and in that 
case there was an estimate of the expense ; 
but they had also voted 20,000/. for Ber- 
muda, 15,000/. for Jamaica, and 20,000/. 
for Trincomalee, although they had no 
estimate of the sums that would be re- 


quired to complete th ks in th 
(VOL e works in those 
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islands. He would suggest that the 
amount of these votes be deducted from 
the grant, till the estimates of the expense 
were laid before the House. They could 
not do better, he conceived, than to 
follow in this instance the directions of 
the finance committee, who recommended 
that no vote should be granted till an 
estimate of the expense was putin. He 
should also like to know whether the grant 
to the board of longituile was intended for 
the present occasion, or was it to be an 
annual vote? He agreed with the com- 
mittee in thinking, that the establishment 
should be suited to the Circumstances of 
the country. He certainly thought that 
reductions should be made rather in the 
army than in the navy estimates ; but at 
the same time he hoped, that his majesty’s 
ministers would attend to the suggestions 
of the committee, and carry into effect 
all the reductions recommended, whether 
in the army or in the navy. He trusted 
that in every branch of the expenditure, 
ministers would endeavour to make the 
estimates approximate to the scale by 
which they were regulated before the war. 
When it was considered that every expense 
had been increased by the system of a 
paper currency, he hoped they would 
now, when about to revert to a metallic 
circulation, reduce all the salaries of 
public officers to what they were in 1797, 
when the restriction was first imposed on 
cash-payments. He repeated, that the 
House would do well to reduce every 
salary that had increased since 1797, to 
the scale of that day; and in that case, 
he would venture to say, that no addi- 
tional taxes would be necessary. He 
should shortly submit a motion to the 
House, the object of which would be to 
ascertain the amount of salaries paid to 
public officers in the year 1797, and also 
the amount of those paid at present, in 
order to see how they should now be re- 
duced; and he was confident that, if the 
House would entertain that motion, it 
would be productive of the greatest be-. 
nefit. The civil list had increased 
enormously during the last twenty two 
years, and he was confident that if it, as 
well as all the salaries paid by govern- 
ment, were reduced to the scale on which 
they were in 1797, there would be no 
need for any additional taxes. He should 
conclude by proposing, that the sum of 
55,000/. being the allowance for works in 
Bermuda, Jamaica, and Trincomalee, be 
deducted frum the proposed grant. 
(3 1) 
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Mr. Croker observed, that the recom- 
mendation of the finance report was, 
that no new works should be commenced, 
without the estimates being first pro- 
duced. To that recommendation the 
Admiralty had strictly attended. The 
works alluded to, had been some time in 
progress, and it was impossible to state 
what the precise expense would be. If 
the hon. member looked at the estimates 
of preceding years, he would see that the 
grants now proposed were considerably 
lower in amount. That was, in his judg- 
ment, the true progress of economy, to 
diminish the scale of expense gradually, 
so as not to effect the public security, but 
to have it in their power to be prepared 
for any exertion which a public exigence 
might require. With respect to the grant 
to the board of longitude, that was at 
present 4,000/., while the grant in pre- 
ceding estimates was 10,000/. He sin- 
cerely hoped that every farthing of it 
might be expended. The hon. member 
then defended the grant to the Naval 
Asylum. It was to be recollected that it 
was originally a private charity, with funds 
to the amount of 100,000/. When the 
government took it, with its funds, under 
its superintendence, it was bound to make 
adequate provision for its support. 

The amendment was then negatived 
without a division, and the original reso- 
lution carried. Sir G. Warrender next 
moved, “ That a sum not exceeding 
419,3191., be granted to his majesty, for 
the purchase of provisions for troops and 
garrisons on foreign stations, and the 
value of rations for troops, to be embark- 
ed on board ships of war and transports, 
for the year 1819.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley took that opportu- 
nity to put some questions respecting the 
works going on in some of the public 
docks and yards. He would begin with 
the works at the Deptford yard, the grant 
for which, in 1818, was 34,468/. The 
estimate now called for to complete the 
work was 27,000/. making an excess, on 
a comparison with the original estimate 
when the first grant was made, of not less 
than, 20,000/.. He next desired explana- 
tion respecting the works at Woolwich 
dock-yard. In 1818, a sum of 25,000/. 
was granted for those works—the esti- 
mate now called for was 26,450/. and it 
was said 11,000/. would be wanted to 
complete them. In Chatham also, in 
1818, 10,9402. was voted to roof in the 
dock, and 5,500/, was now wanted to 
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complete it. With respect to the works 
carrying on at Sheerness dock-yards, 
433,800/. had been the first estimate ; last 
year 170,000/. was granted on account; 
and 555,800/. was the estimate now made 
out to complete the works, making a 
total of more than 700,000. and an excess 
of 277,000/. over the original estimate. 
In Plymouth, and other public depots, a 
similar excess of the first estimate would 
also be found. 

Mr. Croker trusted he could give a 
satisfactory explanation to the inquiries 
of the hon. baronet. As to the works at 
Deptford, the excess of expense had 
arisen from the foundation of the wharf- 
wall of the victualling department having 
been discovered to be in a considerabl 
worse state than was at first ima wef 
It was some hundreds of years old, and 
on closer examination, patching up was 
deemed insufficient, as the piles were 
quite rotten, and it was obliged to be re- 
built. The augmentation of the expense 
of the estimate at Woolwich had been 
occasioned by the discovery of Mr. Ren- 
nie, that, by a change of the line of the 
wharf-wall, the enormous expense (some- 
times 20,000/. a year) of removing the 
mud which accumulated in the front of 
the dock might be saved. This saving 
was effected by altering in a small degree 
the line of the water, an alteration which, 
while it greatly diminished the public ex- 
pense, deepened also the bed of the river. 
The vast improvements now carrying on 
at Sheerness, had baffled all attempts at an 
adequate estimate before hand, from the 
difficulties interposed by the nature of the 
ground in the progress of the work. The 
expenditure under this head was now 
under revision in all its branches, and he 
had no doubt would in future be carefully 
examined in detail. 

The resolution was agreed to. Sir G. 
Warrender next moved, That 284,3210. 
be granted, for the expense of the Trans- 
port Service, for the year 1819.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley begged to take that 
opportunity of again calling the attention 
of government to the state of the unem- 
ployed pursers of the navy, and their 
present situation, as contrasted with their 
previous rank and emoluments. Of clerks 
who had passed seven years service, and 
also passed their examination as acting 
pursers, there were, he believed, about 
25 or 26 excluded from their allowance 
by the regulation of the order in council 
of-1814 ; and when it was considered that 
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12 or 13001. would give a sort of pittance 
to such persons, he strongly urged that the 
Prince Regent should be advised to res- 
cind this order as affecting them. He 
barely threw out this suggestion, the 
adoption of which would prevent him 
from making it on a future day the sub- 
ject of a specific motion. 

Sir G. Cockburn lamented that he could 
not concur in any recommendation which 
would tend to augment the half: pay list ; 
nor could he consent to any addition 
whatever to the list, except in cases of 
vacancies. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. baronet’s 
appeal was part mixed up in his compas- 
sion for the situation of some of these 
individuals, and part in his idea of the 
justice of their claims. With respect to 
the compassionate part of the appeal, he 
could assure the hon. baronet, that he 
lamented as much as any man that he 
could not, with a due sense of economy, 
give the sought-for relief. The justice 
of the claim he was not so easily prepared 
to admit. The state of the case was this 
according to the old plan, there were 
exactly as many pursers as there were 
ships in commission ; and when a ship was 
lost or broken up, no new purser was 
appointed until another ship was built or 
put in commission. This was considered 
very hard upon the pursers thrown out 
of employment in this manner, and a cus- 
tom grew up of bearing pursers on what 
was called the check of the yard, with an 
allowance of 1s. 2d. or 1s. 3d. each per 
day, until the new ship was put in com- 
mission. During the late war, an altera- 
tion in this plan took place, and so rapid 
from a variety of causes, was the appoint- 
ment of pursers, that there were at one 
time actually 1,000 pursers, though there 
were only 500 ships in commission. In 
1814, the board of admiraity regulated 
the number, and adopted the system of 
half-pay ; and it was then resolved, that 
no more pursers should be appointed 
until the number existing was reduced to 
the number of ships in commission. The 
expense of the old plan was 33,800/., of 
the new plan 54,800/.; so that by the 
latter the poe were gainers of upwards 
of 20,000/. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Orpnance Estimares,] Mr. Robert 
Ward then, in pursuance of his notice, 
brought on the Ordnance Estimates. He 
commenced by giving a bricf statement 
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of the amount of the ordnance expendi- 
ture, according to the estimates for the 
current year. From the necessity which 
had arisen of making retiring provisions 
in a number of cases after the peace, 
there had been a considerable excess in 
the half-pay and superannuated branch 
of this department of the expenditure, 
which amounted to about 43,000/.; but in 
every other branch of the department the 
utmost retrenchment was adopted, and 
the saving this year amounted to 50,000/. 
2s. 9d. The reduction in point of num- 
bers since the peace amounted to 1,82+ 
officers and men in the Sappers and Mi- 
ners corps. The number of men in this 
branch was, last year, 9,759; it was this 
year 7,939. And the board of ordnance, 
acting strictly up to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of finance, had 
reduced their expenditure from four mil- 
lionsand upwards to about1,100,000/. The 
hon. member then moved, “ That a sum 
not exceeding 386,222/. 3s. 1ld. be 
granted to his majesty, in full, for the 
charge of the office of ordnance, for land 
service, for Great Britain, for the year 
1819.” 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the hon. gen- 
tleman, why the manufacture of gunpow- 
der was so extensively continued, as it 
was an article that, in the event of its 
being required by war, could be made 
with great speed? One of the items 
under that head was 10,5007. He was 
also desirous to know in what manner 
government intended to fill up the vacan- 
cies in the staff of the ordnance? He 
understood that an arrangement had been 
made by the present master-general, to 
fill up every other vacancy either from the 
cadets at Woolwich, or from the half pay. 
He trusted that that arrangement would 
be made a general one inthe army. To 
fill up vacancies by other means would be 
a double injustice. It would be an injustice 
tothe publictosaddlethem with theexpense 
of new commissions, and it would be an in- 
justice to the brave men on half pay, who 
had so gallantly served their country. 
Many of the proposed estimates, in his 
opinion, required consideration, There 
was on the table of the House a report 
from a committee (the committee of 
finance), which was attended to by his 
majesty’s ministers whenever it suited 
their purpose to attend to it, and neglected 
whenever it did not. In that report it 
was recommended that the newly acquired 
colonies of Ceylon, the Mauritius, the 
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Cape of Good Hope, Malta, and the | 


Tonian Islands, should pay the expenses 
of their own military establishments ; and 
yet there were separate items for those 
colonies, amounting in the whole to 


26,0002. On this and on every other point | 


of public expenditure, government would 
do well, under the present exigency, to 
suspend a proposition for voting a single 
shilling, until the indispensable necessity 
for doing so should be established. 

Mr. R. Ward observed, that with re- 
spect to the manufacture of gunpowder, 
it must be evident that a great and an 
economical alteration must have taken 
place, when the manufacture for the use 
of government was reduced from 30,000 
barrels annually to 1,000. It was, how- 
ever, essential to preserve the existence 
of a manufactory which had, beyond all 
doubt, carried the article it produced to 
such a degree of perfection, as to exceed, 
in point of excellence, that made in any 
other part of the world. Besides, the 
continuance of the manufacture in the 
reduced rate at which the work was going 
on, kept inemployment those old servants 
who must otherwise be provided for by 
pensions. With regard to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s wish to know whether or not it 
was intended to fill up the vacancies in 
the staff from the half-pay, he had only 
to reply, that there was no artillery staff. 
As to the observation respecting the newly 
acquired colonies, the recommendation in 
the report of the finance committee, to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded, was a 
consideration of great national policy, on 
which his majesty’s government had not 
yet determined; until which determina- 
tion, it was of course his duty to propose 
to parliament that they should be pro- 
tected in the usual way. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 
On a resolution for granting 10,0001. for 
defraying the expense of the reduction of 
the Ordnance Military Corps, 

Mr. Hume again adverted to the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and said, that 
unless it was made of a better quality in 
the royal mills than in mills belonging to 
private individuals, the reason assigned 
by the hon. gentleman for the continuance 
of that expense to the public was nuga- 
tory ; and that at any rate the charge of 
7,600/. for 1,000 barrels, appeared to be 
enormous. He wished to ask the hon. 
gentleman how it happened that the ord- 
nance accounts for 1814 were not all deli- 
wered ? 
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Mr. Ward replied, that there was great 
difficulty in making up and procuring the 
accounts adverted to by the hon. gentle- 


man, in consequence of the officers on 


whom that devolved being dispersed in all 
parts of the world. Every diligence was 


_used by the ordnance department to pro- 
_ cure them as speedily as possible ; and in 
some instances, they have been under the 
necessity of resorting to prosecutions for 
that purpose. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, that he had five 
distinct grants to propose to the consider 
ation of the committee. The first was, 
That a sum not exceeding 8,599,600/. 
be granted to his majesty, to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer Bills charged upon 
~ supplies of the year 1819, unprovided 
or.” 

Mr. Grenfell said, he was not desirous 
at the present moment of reviving the 
discussion on the sinking fund, but as go- 
vernment were now on the eve of raising 
a large sum of money by loan, he appeal- 
ed to the right hon. gentleman, he im- 
plored the House to consider the contents 
of the paper which, on his motion, had 
been laid on the table of the House, and 
which exhibited at one view what would 
have been the practical effects of the 
adoption, with reference to the last four 
loans, of the recommendation which he 
had so frequently pressed on government. 
By that paper, it appeared, that if the 
system he had recommended had been 
acted upon on the occasion of the last 
four loans, viz.—the loan for 27 millions 
in June 1813; the loan for 22 millions in 
November 1813; the loan for 24 millions 
in the beginning of 1814; and the loan 
for 36 millions,in 1815, the practical effect 
would have been the saving td the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, and consequently to the 
country of no less a sum than six millions, 
producing annually 268,000/., a sum more 
than equivalent to the produce of that 
odious and abominable mode of raising 
revenue—the lottery. We were now on 
the eve of another, and if rumour were to 
be believed, of a large loan. The present 
amount of the sinking fund was between 
15 and 16 millions. Supposing the in- 
tended loan was to be 30 millions, he left 
it to the House to determine what would 
be the effect of the junction of loan-con- 
tractors, which a loan for so large a sum 
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would necessarily occasion, and which 
would deprive the public of the benefit 
of competition; which effect might be 
avoided by taking the sinking fund, or a 

art of it, in diminution of the loan. He 
intreated the House to take this import- 
ant subject into serious consideration, and 
he trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would not commit himself upon it, until 
that serious consideration had taken place. 
This led him to another observation. A 
rumour was very prevalent to day, which 
he conceived was nothing but a calumny 
on the right hon. gentleman, and should 
continue so to conceive it, unless he had 
the right hon. gentleman’s own authority 
for believing it. It was a rumour, how- 
ever, which every body had heard, namely, 
that the right hon. gentleman had com- 
municated to certain loan-contractors, 
and to them alone, the amount of the 
loan which it was his intention to nego- 
ciate. It must be perfectly unnecessary 
for him to observe, that if this ru- 
mour was true, the right hon. gentle- 
man had given to those persons an un- 
due advantage. It was most unquestion- 
ably the right hon. gentleman’s duty, 
when he made such a communication, to 


make it to the stock exchange, to the 
public—to make it general. It would have 
been the right hon. gentleman’s duty to 
have made it in his place in the House on 
Thursday last; or at least not to have 
made it in a partial manner, by which of 
course only the few to whom it was made 


could derive any benefit. He repeated, 
however, that he believed the rumour was 
an unfounded calumny; but he thought 
it right to state it, that the right hon. 
gentleman might have the opportunity of 
which he trusted he would be able to 
avail himself, of denying its accuracy. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the subjects to which the 
hon. gentleman had just drawn his atten- 
tion and that of the committee, were of 
considerable importance. And first with 
respect to the sinking fund, the hon. gen- 
tleman had no right to assume that the 
advantages which would have been gained, 
by the adoption, with reference to the 
four last loans of his recommendation, 
would have been such as he described ; 
because he had no right to assume, that 
if the sinking fund had been taken in aid 
of the first of those loans, the terms on 
which the other loans would have been 
raised, would have been so advantageous 
to the public as they had been. He said 
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this, not for the purpose of expressing 
any decided opinion at the present mo- 
ment on the merits of the*plan itself; but 
merely to show that the benefits of it were 
not so extensive as the hon. gentleman 
supposed. With respect to making use 
of the sinking fund for the service of the 
present year, all he would say was, that 
he had not entered into any stipulation 
which would prevent the public from hav- 
ing the advantage of the application of 
that fund, if it should be thought expe- 
dient so to apply it. In the mean while 
the power of so applying it was one of the 
means possessed by the treasury to pro- 
tect the public from the injurious effects 
of the combination alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman. In answering that first point, 
he thought he had in a great degree re- 
plied to the second observation which fell 
from the hon. gentleman. In the conver- 
sations which he had held with a number 
of persons on the nature of the financial - 
measures which it might be most expe- 
dient to adopt, he had of course spoken 
on a great many points connected with 
those measures; but he denied having 
made any secret or private communication 
of his intentions, of which any unfair ad- 
vantage could be taken. 

Mr. Ricardo had heard a statement 
which set forth, whether correctly or not 
he could not say, all the particulars of the 
intended Joan, the sum to be borrowed, 
and the days on which the several pay- 
ments were to be made. These he un- 
derstood had been made known to others 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, but 
not tohim or to any one with whom he 
was connected. ‘The usual course had 
been for the chancellor of the.exchequer 
to give notice to the parties likely to 
subscribe to the loan, that on such a day 
he would expect them, and then when 
they attended him, to unfold his plan to 
them. To communicate his intentions to 
one party alone, was to give that party a 
great and manifest advantage over all the 
others. Whether such a communication 
had been made he did not know; but the 
rumour was so general, that he could not 
doubt the fact of some communication 
from the right hon. gentleman having been 
made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
denied that he had made any communi- 
cation of the nature alluded to, except in 
the conversations which he had already 
mentioned. They were only such com- 
munications as he should be very happy 
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to make to the hon. gentleman who had 
just spoken, and to receive his advice with 
respect to them. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed his regret to 
find, that the right hon. gentleman had 
really done that which he before believed 
wasattributedto him only by calumny. The 
right hon. gentleman had allowed, that he 
had made a communication of his finan- 
cial plan. But were loan-contractors the 
persons whom the right hon. gentleman 
ought to consult on such subjects? He 
was now compelled to believe the rumour 
that the right hon. gentleman had com- 
municated to certain persons, his inten- 
tion of raising a loan of 30 millions: and 
from what the right hon. gentleman had 
said, or rather on what the right hon. 
gentleman had abstained from saying, he 
believed another rumour, namely, that the 
right hon. gentleman had declared to the 
same persons, that he did not mean to ap- 
ply any part of the sinking fund to the 
service of the current year. The right 
hon. gentleman had merely said, that the 
power of so applying the sinking fund was 
one of the means which the Treasury pos- 
sessed of preventing any combination or 
attempt at combination on the part of the 
monied interest, and to the disadvantage 
of the public. But what he (Mr. Gren- 
fell) wanted was, not that it should be so 
held in terrorem ; but, that it should be 
actually used, and the apprehended com- 
bination be thereby prevented. If the 
sinking fund were rendered available to 
the service of the year, the loan contrac- 
tors would not be driven to unite in fur- 
nishing what might be further required. 
What single contractor could grapple 
with such a loan as 30 millions? But if it 
were reduced to 15 millions, there would 
be two, three, or four competitors. He 
repeated, that the communication which 
had been made to the individuals in ques- 
tion was giving them a decided and an 
unfair advantage over all the rest of the 
monied interest in the city. The right 
hon. gentleman had almost tacitly ac- 
knowledged that he had done this. Was 
he even now prepared to give tothe House 
and to the public the information which 
he had communicated to the loan-con- 
tractors? He was sorry to find that he 
had entertained a more favourable opinion 
of the right hon. gentleman than he ap- 
peared to be entitled to: but he was now 
completely satisfied that all the rumours 
which were afloat that very morning were 
but too well _— 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness to state in 
the House whatever he might have stated 
elsewhere on the subject; and which had 
been so stated by him only in the course 
of the conversations which he had held for 
the purpose of ascertaining, whether it 
would be more expedient for the public 
service to raise a large loan, sufficient for 
the present and the next year, or only a 
smaller one to cover the necessities of the 
present year; as also, whether it would 
be expedient to take the sinking fund, 
or any part of it, for the same service. 

Mr. Barnett observed, that in his opi- 
nion, if the right hon. gentleman had de- 
clared to the individuals in question, his 
intention to abstain from touching the 
sinking fund, the House ought to interfere 
to prevent the conclusion of a negotiation 
on such an understanding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that he had already said he had made no 
stipulation with respect to the sinking 
fund, which was of abinding or conclusive 
nature. 

Lord Milton censured the course which 
had been adopted by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and which would deprive the 
public of the benefit to be derived from 
a competition for the loan. The right hon. 
gentleman had admitted, that he had 
made a communication to some persons 
respecting his intentions; for as to the 
assertion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that he had merely asked them questions 
with regard to the expediency of various 
financial plans, it was not difficult to con- 
ceive, that a chancellor of the exchequer 
might ask such questions in a way which 
would be very clearly indicative of his 
own purposes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
peated, that he had merely made inquiries 
to ascertain what plan promised to be the 
most efficient. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that if the right 
hon. gentleman had put his questions only 
to obtain information, he would not have 
been culpable ; but ifhe had communicat- 
ed hisown opinion to the loan contractors, 
he had not discharged his duty. He ri- 
diculed the idea of asking those persons 
whether it would be expedient to contract 
for alarge or asmall loan. Experience 
had sufficiently shown, that in such cases 
they had always declared una voce for the 
former. 

Theresolution was then agreed to,as were 
also the following: 2. “* That 3,000,000/. 
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be granted to his majesty to pay off ex- 
chequer bills issued pursuant to act 48 
Geo. 3, c. 3, continued by an act of the 
55th Geo. 3, c. 16, and further continued 
by an act of 56th Geo. 3, c. 7, intituled, 
‘ An Act to continue until the 5th day of 
‘ April 1818, and amend an act of the 
‘48th year of his present majesty, for 
‘empowering the governor and com- 
‘ pany of the Bank of England to advance 
‘the sum of three millions towards the 
‘ supply for theservice of the year 1808,’ 
outstanding and unprovided for. 3. That 
1,570,000/., be granted to his majesty, for 
discharging interest on exchequer bills, 
Irish treasury bills, and Mint notes. 4. 
That 430,000/. being the one hundredth 
part of 43,000,000/. of exchequer bills, 
authorised in the last session of parlia- 
ment to be issued and charged upon the 
aids granted in the present session, be 
granted to his majesty to be issued and 
paid by equal quarterly payments to the 
= and company of the Bank of 
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issuing summonses to bring parties be- 
fore him in taxing costs, but the fourth 
summons only was compulsory. By con- 
structive attendances, however, the party 
was charged with the fees of the three 
first summonses, as if he had been exa- 
mined each time; and not only was there 
a charge by the master in chancery for 
each constructive attendance, but also by 
the solicitor and six clerks; so that the 
party had in fact to pay three sets of fees 
for three several attendances which had 
never taken place. In one case a six 
clerk had made a charge of 1297 con- 
structive attendances. He did not mean 
to cast imputation on the masters in chan- 
cery, but he thought no officer should be 
allowed to regulate the fees in which he 
was himself a participator. There were 
two remedies which might be applied to 
this evil—one was by the orders of the 
Court, and the other by an act of the 
legislature. The lord chancellor and the 
master of the rolls agreed with the com- 


ngland, to be by them placed to the | missioners in the principle of their report, 
account of the commissioners for the re- | but they differed as to the remedy to be 
duction of the national debt, for the year applied. The commissioners advised that 


ending the Ist day of February 1819. 
5. That 4,400,000/. be granted to his ma- 


the taxing bills of costs should be removed 
altogether from the masters in chancery, 


jesty to pay off and discharge treasury and vested in two officers appointed for 
_the purpose with fixed salaries, but with- 


bills, issued for the service of Ireland 


pursuant to acts 57 Geo. 3,c. 81, and 


58 Geo. 3, c. §7, outstanding and unpro- 
vided for on the 5th day of January 1819, 
in British currency.” 


Court or CHANCERY IN IRELAND.] 
Mr. C. Grant observed, that in bringing 
in a bill to regulate the Fees in the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, he had to claim 
the indulgence of the House, as this was 
a matter of great importance to the sister 
country. Some years since commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the fees 
paid in the courts of chancery and exche- 
quer in Ireland; those fees had long been 
a matter of complaint, and were carried so 
far as, in many instances, to impede the 
ends of justice. On inquiry, it was found 
that a scale of fees had existed in 1734, 
and had been acted upon up to 1767. Since 
that period the expenses had greatly in- 
creased, in some instances so much as 50 
per cent. The right hon. member pro- 
ceeded to state instances of the abuses 
found to exist. One was, that of charging 
the stamp duty on a sheet containing 72 
words, instead of 90 as was formerly done. 

@ next was fictitious attendances. A 
master in chancery had the power of 


out any profits arising from their office. 
The lord chancellor and the master of the 
rolls advised that the masters should still 
continue to tax bills of cost, but witha 
fixed salary for this particular duty; in- 
stead of the fees which they now receive. 
The only question for the House was, 
which of those plans was the better cal- 
culated to remedy the grievance allowed 
on all hands to exist. The comissioners 
were entitled to the attention of parlia- 
ment, and so were the opinions of the law 
officers immediately connected with this 
court. By the bill he was about to in- 
troduce, the recommendation of the latter 
was adopted. One object of the bill was, 
to compel those words which can be ex- 
pressed by figures to be so written, and 
not allow them to be spun out for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of sheets. 
Another was, to make a sheet consist of 
90 instead of 72 words. The present 
mode of examining witnesses was, by com- 
missioners, two being appointed by each 
party. Those commissioners, who were 
generally solicitors, generally managed to 
have a number of examinations to make 
in the same place, which, however, did : 
not lessen the expenses of their clients. 


| 
| 
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His bill vested in the lord chancellor the 
power of appointing twelve barristers to 
act as commissioners on such occasions, 
at afixed rate of charge. Itmight be urged, 
that this bill would go to injure the gentle- 
men who now derived profit from those fees, 
and who accepted, or perhaps purchased, 
their situations under the impression of such 
fees being continued. His intention was, 
to propose, that the parties should have a 
compensation for the difference between 
the salary to be given for the discharge of 
this duty, and the sums to which they 
would be entitled by the existing regula- 
tion. Here the hon. member quoted the 
opinions of lord Hardwicke and Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes in support of this part of the 
bill. The amount of this compensation 
might be regulated on ascertaining what 
the business done by the masters or tax 
clerk. would produce, if the existing re- 
gulations were still in force. The com- 
missioners were of opinion, that a mo- 
derate stamp duty on bills of costs would 
make good this compensation. He pro- 
posed that the salaries of the masters in 
chancery should be 800/. a year each, 
which would make no more in the whole 
than 3,200/. a year. The additional ex- 
pense on the bills of cost would be freely 
paid by the parties when they found 
themselves relieved from the much greater 
charge of the present system. He was 
the more anxious to press this, in order 
to show those connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland, that the 
eyes of parliament were upon them, and 
that it was intended to follow this up, by 
a series of measures for reforming the 
minor courts of justice in that country. 
He concluded by moving, « That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for the easier 
and better Administration of Justice in the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland.” 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, seconded the 
motion, though he would have preferred 


adopting the plan recommended by the , 


commissioners. 

The Earl of Carhampton disapproved 
of the principle adopted with regard to 
compensation. 

Sir J. Newport felt happy in being able 
to say that the commission appointed to 
inquire into courts of justice, had been 
productive of the most beneficial effects. 
The labours of the Irish commissioners 


_-had indeed been productive of the 


most valuable results to the public. They 
had had to contend with every thing 
which official prejudice could suggest to 
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thwart them, and every thing which 
‘interest could put in practice against 
them. It might be instructive to look at 
the different manners in which the inquiry 
was conducted in the three kingdoms. 
The address which he moved, was carried 
by one vote on the 28th June 1814, and 
the commissioners were appointed in 
March 1815; and he was sorry to say 
that two masters in chancery were ap- 
pointed among the English commis- 
sioners for inquiry into abuses, many of 
which were alleged to exist in the offices 
of the masters in chancery. Six valuable 
reports had been received from the Irish 
commissioners, and the results which were 
of the utmost importance to all who had 
at heart the due administration of justice, 
were in possession of every member of the 
House. The Scotch commissioners had 
given in five reports, containing in many 
parts very useful suggestions, and why 
these suggestions had not been proceeded 
on, it remained for his majesty’s ministers 
tv account to the House. From the Eng- 
lish commissioners, however, two reports 
had only been received in five years. The 
right hon. baronet proceeded to detail 
some of the reductions of expense which 
had been effected, and complained of the 
unjust principle on which the allowances 
to the different officers had heen augment- 
ed, in consequence of which the Six Clerks, 
who, in England, had not more than 300/. 
per annum each, derived in Ireland from 
| 4001. to upwards of 1,100/. per annum, It 
, was evident, that if this inquiry had not 
been gone into, the doors of justice would 
_ have been shut toa great part of the pub- 
lic. He congratulated himself therefore 
on having brought forward this subject, 
_and he had to thank the House for the 
support which they gave him. To show 
| the enormous nature of the fees in 
| the court of chancery, he might mention 
| that in one case the fees for docketing, en- 
rolling, exemplifying, and registering a 
decree, amounted to upwards of 8001. If 
"compensation was afforded at all to the 
various officers, it ought only to be for 
fees established by such a length of prac- 
tice, as to remove all suspicion of the 
ted receiving the compensation being 
imself accessory to any addition to the 
fecs, officers ought not to derive advan- 
tage from their own misinterpretation of 
statutes to the injury of the public. 
Mr. Leslie Foster, as one of the Irish 
commissioners, entered into a statement 
| of several of the reforms recommended by 


! 
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them. By the present bill, nearly one-half 
of the time and money formerly spent by 
suitors in the court of chancery would be 
saved. With respect to compensation to 
the various officers, he had to observe, 
that many of the officers of the Irish court 
of chancery were purchasers of their offices 
under existing laws for valuable considera- 
tions, and if any thing ought to be the sub- 
ject of compensation, it struck him that these 
offices ought. Scarcely any difference of 
opinion had existed between the commis- 
sioners and the lord chancellor, except on 
one subject. The commissioners recom- 
mended two additional masters inchancery 
for the business of taxation alone, on 
the general principle, that officers con- 
nected with the business of the court 
ought to have nothing to do with the taxa- 
tion. The lord chancellor, however, con- 
ceived that taxation might be more bene- 
ficially entrusted to an officer previously 
acquainted with the history of the cause. 
He still retained his former opinion, but 
he bowed to superior authority ; and he 
hoped the House would be 5 Salle to 
receive the benefit as it was, standing as 
it did, on the recommendation of the 
lord chancellor and the commissioners, 
and would not endeavour to enter into the 
details of the business, with which they 
could not grapple. The present bill 
would effect a greater improvement in the 
court of chancery in Ireland than had ever, 
he believed, been effected at one in any 
court of justice. 

Mr. Valentine Blake thought the remedy 
proposed worse than the disease. Vested 
rights were those of all others which that 
House protected. He was fearful that 
sufficient time would not be afforded for 
the consideration of the measure in ques- 
tion; and as to the report alluded to, 
what it principally recommended was, the 
assimilation of the proceedings in the 
Irish court of Chancery to those of the 
English Chancery court. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, in despite of 
the gloomy anticipations of the hon. gen- 
tleman, he hoped the House would not 
postpone the bill. Were they to under- 
stand, that the lord chancellor and master 
of the rolls in Ireland wished the bill to 
be postponed? This bill came before the 
House with their recommendation, and it 
was known that they were anxious the 
bill should now be proceeded in. 

- Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Cuarce acatnst BARON M‘LELLAN 
( VOL. XL. ) 
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FoR Breacu or Jupiciat Duty.] Mr. 
Martin, of Galway, said, that in rising to 
bring forward a substantive charge against 
a judge, he was well aware of the difficult 
task he had undertaken. He was sensi- 
ble, that the House should visit in the 
severest manner any man who should be 
daring or wicked enough to bring forward 
any unfounded charge or calumny against 
a judge. From the first moment he had 
heard that all the allegations which he 
had brought before the House had been 
flatly traversed by the learned judge 
whom they regarded, he had treated that 
contradiction with all the deference due 
to assertions coming from such a quarter. 
But he was now determined to prove his 
own truth and integrity in making those 
charges ; all of which he had reduced to 
a written one. What would be said of a 
naval officer who should bring forward an 
unfounded accusation against a military 
one; or of a military officer who should 
act so in regard to his superior? Why, 
he believed that the court-martial, whe- 
ther naval or military, would dismiss the 
person making such false charge. What 
would be the House’s opinion of him, 
himself, for he would not shrink from 
saying so, should he adduce false charges 
and groundless calumnies against the 
learned judge? They ought to expel 
him from their assembly ; but what would 
they say when he told them that he had 
in the gallery seven or eight witnesses, 
who were ready not merely to substan- 
tiate his averments, but to prove them to 
be altogether true? The first charge 
which he had to make against the learned 
judge was, that he had thought proper to 
send an armed body of men into the 
court, by whom all were cleared out of it, 
with the exception of one hon. gentleman 
(Mr. V. Blake) who, by some stratagem 
or other, had the good fortune to hide 
himself under one of the benches. Not 
contented with this most unusual and 
unjustifiable proceeding, he placed senti- 
nels at all the avenues to prevent access 
to the court. Was this, he asked, con- 
duct to be tolerated in a judge whose 
bounden duty it was to administer justice 
with impartiality? But this was not all. 
A jury which was, at the time when his 
(Mr. Martin’s) trial came on, deliberating 
upon its verdict in a previous case, was 
not allowed to deliver that verdict until 
his cause was decided. The jury was not 
allowed admittance into the court ; and in 
rey ° the second application made 
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for that purpose, M. Baron M‘Lellan told 
the gentlemen, that he would not allow 
them to be liberated until his (Mr. M.’s) 
case was decided. He added, “ If you 
knock again, I will commit you.” In 
making this charge against the learned 
judge, he begged to disclaim all feelings 
of animosity towards that individual. But 
it had been said, that this was a motion 
which was trifling, unfounded, out of time, 
an attempt to throw obloquy and reproach 
upon a respectable character, and an un- 
worthy attack upon an excellent judge. 
In answer to all this he had only to say, 
that he was most confident that every 
syllable he had uttered was true. As 
a friend to the learned judge, he should 
recommend a strict inquiry; and, as 
far as respected himself, he was most 
anxious that an investigation should be 
made into the whole transaction. The 
ground upon which the learned judge 
had refused to postpone the trial was, 
that there was not a sufficient affidavit pro- 
duced. But what could have been more 
satisfactory than the affidavit of Dr. 
Crampton, the professional gentleman who 
attended his principal witness, Mr. Coneys, 
in his illness, and who swore that Mr. 
Coneys was unable to attend in conse- 
quence of severe indisposition? This 
affidavit was actually sworn, and given to 
the proper officer of the court. But even 
supposing that this affidavit had not been 
made, he was prepared to contend, that 
the affidavit of a medical gentleman was 
not necessary upon such an occasion. 
There was, however, one fact which ren- 
dered the conduct of the learned judge 
inexcusable, namely, that he had access 
to the information upon which the indict- 
ment was founded, and from that docu- 
ment Mr. Baron M‘Lellan must have 
known that the evidence of Mr. Coneys 
was of the utmost consequence. After 
some further remarks, he concluded by 
submitting a charge drawn up in form 
against the Hon. James M‘Lellan, and 
moving, that this House will resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
take the said Article of Charge into con- 
sideration, upon this day fortnight.” 

Lo:d Castlereagh objected to the mo- 
tion, principally on the ground that the 
House had no right to interfere in a ques- 
tion of pure practice in the court in which 
Baron M‘Lellan presided. In considering 
this question, he was actuated by no feel- 
ings but those which belonged to the 
justness of the case; but he felt quite 
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convinced that the learned judge whose 
conduct had been thus arraigned was 
wholly incapable of prostituting the high 
power with which he had been vested, to 
answer any private end which he might be 
supposed to have in view; and he con- 
fessed that he saw nothing in the state- 
ment which had been niade, which could 
in any manner justify this serious charge 
against the learned judge. The real 
question to be considered was, whether 
there was any rational ground to impute 
such corruption to baron M‘Lellan as to 
justify the inquiry? And first, he wished 
the House to recollect, that five years had 
been suffered to elapse before any steps 
were taken in parliament upon this sub- 
ject ; and although at that time the eoun- 
try had not the benefit of Mr. Martin’s 
talents as a representative, yet as an indi- 
vidual he might have laid his case before 
the legislature. With respect tothe inter- 
ference of the military, he was fully aware 
that it was not customary in this country 
to introduce soldiers into courts of jus- 
tice; but in Ireland the practice was 
totally different, and troops were fre- 
quently called in for the preservation of 
order. With respect to this individual 
instance, he certainly was not acquainted 
with the particular circumstances under 
which the learned judge had oa 
proper to call in the military; but this 
did not alter the view he had taken of the 
case, for it still resolved itself into a 
question of practice only, with which this 
House ought not to interfere. The hon. 
member had wished to advocate his own 
cause, and to examine his own witnesses; 
but this, it appeared, was in direct viola- 
tion of all the rules of practice ; and how- 
ever competent the hon. member might 
be, and he had no doubt from the proof 
of his great abilities in this House, that he 
was most competent to conduct his own 
cause, yet, as it was against all practice, 
it was most proper that he should have been 
interrupted in that proceeding. The hon. 
member was certainly competent to lay 
the charge upon the table, but he should 
advise him to withdraw the complaint al- 
together. If the object of the hon, mem- 
ber was, to exculpate himself in some 
measure, he could assure him (and in 
saying so he was sure he spoke the senti- 
ments of the House), that, as far as the 
hon. member was concerned, there was 
not the slightest occasion for the proceed- 
ing, as the hon. member had not subjected 
himself to the animadvergions or upputa- 
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tions of any one by the line of conduct 
he had pursued. 

Mr. Martin said, it was utterly impos- 
sible for the noble lord, on any occasion, 
to make a request to him in vain; and 
since, in the opinion of the noble lord, 
and he trusted of the House, there was 
nothing that tended to compromise his 
veracity, he had no objection to acquiesce 
in the noble lord’s suggestion. He was 
therefore quite satisfied to let the article 
lie on the table, and not appoint any spe- 
cific day for taking it into consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if the hon. mem- 
ber thought of leaving the article on the 
table, it must, of course, be entered on 
the Journals, and to prevent that, the 
House must proceed to some determina- 
tion. Ifthe hon. member would consent 
to withdraw the article, it would relieve 
the House from the necessity of any fur- 
ther proceedings. 

Mr. Martin said, he had no objection 
to the removal of the article, but he could 
not be the person to move the withdraw- 
ing of his own motion. 

he Speaker observed, that he under- 
stood from the hon. member he would at 
least withdraw his motion for the House 
resolving itself into a committee on this 
day fortnight, to take the article of charge 
into consideration. 

Mr. Brownlow thought, as the charge 
was of so very serious a nature, and af- 
fected the credit and character of a learn- 
ed judge, it ought not, having been for- 
mally laid on the table, to be withdrawn, 
until the friends of the learned judge had 
an opportunity of delivering their senti- 
ments. If his suggestion were favourably 
received by the House, he was ready to 
state what had come to his knowledge 
on the subject—[Cries of « Go on, go 


The Speaker said, the proper course 
was, to name some day when this charge 


should be taken into consideration. The 
hon. mover, in obedience to the pleasure 
of the House, had withdrawn his substan- 
tive motion. The charge was now laid 
on the table of the House, and it must be 
got rid of somehow or other. It might 
either be expunged from the Journals, or 
rejected. Ifit were otherwise dealt with, 
it must necessarily appear on the Journals. 
_ Sir J. Stewart censured the introduc- 
tion of such a charge against the learned 
judge, after a lapse of five years, as a 
most unkind thing. The only crime im- 
puted to the learned judge was, that he 
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had refused a most improper application. 


} When the hon. member sought to be 


heard in his own defence, after he had 
employed counsel, he requested that which 
he must have known could not be con- 
ceded to him, and which was in direct op- 
position to the principles on which the 
courts of law, both in this country and in 
Ireland, uniformly acted. ‘The judges 
had examined the statement made by the 
hon. gentleman, that the witness, on 
whose account he wished the trial to be 
postponed, was a material one; and they 
decided that he was not. When five 
years were suffered to pass away, before 
their decision was questioned, the House 
were bound to believe that the decision 
was a correct one. The conduct of the 
learned judge he considered to be quite 
irreproachable. During the last four 
years, he had established so high a cha- 
racter in Ireland, that no attack which 
might be made on it here, could shake the 
general respect which his integrity, his 
diligence, and his profound knowledge of 
the law had created. The hon. baronet 
then moved, “‘ That the said Article of 
Charge be rejected.” - 

Mr. Martin said, he had already stated, 
that he was willing to adopt any course 
that the noble lord might point out. But 
when it was expected that he should with- 
draw a charge which he himself had made, 
rs found that he was incompetent to 

it. 

Mr. Crawford observed, that he was 
acquainted with the learned judge, and a 
more upright man never sat on the bench, 
But he left his character to the gentlemen 
of the Irish bar, to those who best knew 
the dignity and humanity with which he 
had always conducted himself in his ex- 
alted situation. He therefore cheerfully 
supported the motion for rejecting the 
charge. 

The said Article of Charge was then 
rejected. 


Insotvent Destors Bitt.] Lord 
or moved the second reading of this 
bill. 

Mr. Waithman declared, he was sorry 
to trespass at that late hour on the pa- 
tience of the House, but the present sub- 
ject being one to which he had devoted 
much time and attention, he felt it his 
duty to submit a few observations respect- 
ing it. In the principles upon which the 
bill now before the House was framed, he 
entirely concurred, but there were some 
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parts of the evidence annexed to the re- 
port which seemed to him to call for anim- 
adversion Although the question was 
not of a popular or attractive nature, it 
was of the most general importance, not 
only as it affected the trading classes, but 
every branch of the community. Within 
the last four years persons had been dis- 
charged under the Insolvent debtors act, 
the aggregate amount of whose debts was 
upwards of 10,000,000. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer had ex- 
pressed his astonishment, that the trading 
classes could have sustained and borne up 
under losses to this amount. But many 
of them had not been able to bear up 
against, but had sunk under them. The 
amount of dividends upon this 10,000,000/. 
of debt was but 60,600/. There was ano- 
ther class of insolvents who had come to 
arrangements with their creditors, and the 
amount of their debts, independently of 
the former class, was 5,000,000/. The 


act had failed of accomplishing any one 
of the objects for which it was passed. 
It was but fair on this occasion to vindi- 
cate the character of the petitioners, who 
had been represented as a set of men 
desirous of immuring the bodies of those 


who were destitute of the means of pay- 
ing their debts. The petitioners were 
actuated by no such feelings; they com- 
plained only of the defects of the existing 
law. The commissioner had, indeed, con- 
tended, that the act had this advantage 
over the bankrupt laws, that it made the 
property acquired subsequently by an in- 
solvent, liable for his debts, and this had 
been called the polar star of the act. He 
weuld, however, venture to state, that a 
creditor might as well attempt to reach 
the polar star, as avail himself of such an 
advantage under the provisions of this 
act. There had been a few cases in which 
money had been received after his dis- 
charge, from the debtor, but it was not to 
be ascribed to the force of the measure he 
was considering. ‘The salary of the com- 
missioner, who sat only 74 days in the 
year, was 2,000/., and to this he added 
fees which had never been received by 
his predecessor. Those fees were esta- 
blished soon after the appointment of the 
present commissioner, and the amount of 
what he had himself received, for the 
years 1817 and 1818, the only period for 
which any account had been delivered, 
was upwards of 1,400/. The chief clerk, 
who had a salary of 400/., had received 
more than 1,800/., and the recciver of the 
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court, his own son, more than 1,000/. 
The whole amount of the money collected 
by the latter, was 15,2291, 2s. 4d., upon 
which he enjoyed a per-centage, having 
at the same time a balance in his hands of 
5,753l., the interest on which he also re- 
ceived. The result of all the accounts 
was to show, that the fees and balances in 
hand were equal to the whole sum paid 
into the receiver. It was a cruel thing 
that fees should be extorted from dis- 
tressed persons going out into the world, 
after having surrendered their all. The 
unfortunate debtor was often compelled 
to surrender his last shilling. Havin 
stated thus much, he should only add, 
that if these things were not facts, they 
must bring him into disrepute with the 
House ; and if they were facts, they must 
convince the House and the public that a 
system of oppression and exaction had 
been preying on the industry of the coun- 
try. He agreed with the principle of this 
measure, and hoped that sucha bill would 
be produced as would give satisfaction 
to the debtor, and security to the creditor. 
Mr. Calcraft, having been a member of 
the committee, although he had not been 
present when the report was drawn up, 
hoped that the House would indulge him 
for a few minutes. He certainly had not 
been prepared for the turn which the de- 
bate had taken, as he did not expect that 
the worthy alderman would have ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the propriety of 
the present bill, by launching into violent 
abuse of the former act. He could not 
help remarking, that a spirit of crimina- 
tion seemed to have actuated the whole 
of the worthy alderman’s conduct in the 
discussion of the subject. The worthy 
alderman had complained that the peti- 
tioners against the bill had been repre- 
sented as unfeeling and heard-hearted ; 
but he was not aware that any person had 
quarrelled with the petitioners on account 
of their opinions. He had certainly dif- 
fered in opinion from those who peti- 
tioned against the principle of the act, 
but he had not quarrelled with them on 
that account, nor had he accused them of 
being unfeeling. He was glad to say, 
however, that many of those who had 
formerly been hostile to the measure were 
now satisfied with it, and had declared 
that if such provisions were introduced 
into the bill as had been introduced, 
that was all they wanted. As to the com- 
missioners taking fees, he certainly did 
not approve of the practice; but at the 
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same time, if you do not give them fees, 
they must be paid in some other manner ; 
for it was not to be supposed that any 
gentleman would devote his time and 
labour to this duty without an adequate 
remuneration. The chief clerk, who was 
obliged to devote the whole of his time to 
the duties of his office, had a rage of 
only 4001, and he believed that the whole 
of his income, fees and all, did not ex- 
ceed 1,200/. The worthy alderman had 
represented as an enormous grievance, 
that out of 10,000,000/. of debts, the 
assets had amounted only to 60,000/. ; 
but if people were insolvent, and had no 
property, why blame the court because 
there were no assets? The fact was, that 
most of the persons who took the 
benefit of the Insolvent Debtors act were 
of the very poorest description, and it 
was impossible, by any process, to make 
good dividends out of their property. He 
certainly did not approve of the clause 
which appointed three commissioners in 
the place of one; but he should reserve 
his objections to this provision, as well as 
to the fees of the commissioners, till the 
details of the bill came to be discussed in 
the committee. 

Mr. John Smith supported the bill. It 
was true, as had been stated by the hon 
gentleman who spoke last, that most of 
the persons who took the benefit of the 
Insolvent act were of the poorest class ; 
and even if they were not, he believed 
there was little chance of the creditor 
being benefited by a commission of bank- 
ruptcy. He believed that if the present 
measure were carried into effect, it would 
be productive of the greatest benefit. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Casu Payments Bity.] Mr. Peel 
moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Ellice said, that when the bill was 
in the committee, he meant to move, that, 
instead of the enactment, that the Bank 
should pay their notes, on the Ist of 
February, 1820, in gold, at 4/ Is. per 
ounce, and, on the Ist of October 1820, 
in gold, at 3/. 19s. 6d. per ounce, there 
should be inserted a clause, directing, 
that, from the Ist of October 1820, the 
Bank should pay their notes in gold at 
the rate of 3/. 17s. 103d. per ounce, 
or else in the current coin of the realm. 
_ Mr. Grenfell said, there was one point 
in the speech delivered by the noble lord 
on a former occasion, which he wished to 
understand perfectly. The noble lord 
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was stated to have said, that the period 
for the resumption of payment in gold 
was not fixed at a time prior to the Ist of 
February next, because, if any reason 
arose for altering or interrupting the pro- 
gress of the present measure, as parlia- 
ment would be then sitting, there would 
be a full opportunity for effecting any 
change that might be deemed necessary. 
As this seemed to favour an idea that 
some doubts were entertained of the sta- 
bility of the plan, he thought it was im- 
portant for the public to know what the 
noble lord did really say on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it was quite 
impossible for any person, who attended 
to what he had said, to misunderstand him. 
He had stated particularly, that the com- 
mittee had recommended the Ist of 
February rather than the Ist of March, or 
the Ist of April, or the lst of May, be- 
cause no further legislative enactment 
was contemplated. The only objection 
which he thought could be raised against 
the plan recommended by the committee, 
had no reference to the present state of 
the exchange or other matters connected 
with it, but pointed to so extreme a case, 
as could only be the offspring of the 
utmost necessity, and, therefore, ought 
not to be admitted as an argument in op- 
position to the new plan. The Ist of 
February was mentioned for the purpose 
of destroying all delusion on the subject ; 
for parliament met so late in January, 
that, unless a new measure were formed 
in twenty four-hours, no alteration in 
the then existing enactment could take 
place. 

Mr. Grenfell thanked the noble lord 
for having re-stated what he had before 
said. It was a matter of considerable im- 
portance. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 3. 
PETITIONS AGAINST THE FoREIGN 


ENLIsTMENT Bitt.] Mr. Denison, on 
presenting a petition from the Merchants 
and Ship-owners of Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe, against the Foreign Eolist- 
ment bill, took occasion to animadvert in 
strong terms upon the character and ten- 
dency of that measure, not only from 
its probable operation against the com- 
mercial interest of this country, but from 
its direct design to impede the efforts of 
the gallant inhabitants of South America 
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to emancipate themselves from the horrible 
tyranny of the Spanish government. 

Mr. Wilson, on presenting a petition to 
the sameeffect, from the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and ship-owners of London, 
expressed the most decisive objection to 
the measure referred to by the petitioners. 
The hon. member read an abstract from 
the petition, which forcibly stated the 
reasons upon which, for the sake of our 
commerce, manufactures, and shipping 
interest, the proposed bill should not be 
allowed to pass into alaw. This petition 
was, he said, subscribed by 1,700 of the 
most respectable individuals connected 
with the trade of London. The opinions 
of such men were entitled to, and would, 
he hoped, experience the particular atten- 
tion of the House. But as to the pro- 
fessed object of the bill, it seemed sur- 
prising that in the nineteenth century, it 
should be deemed necessary to legislate 
for the purpose of explaining the prin- 
ciples of neutrality. ‘The Spanish govern- 
ment was known to have made use of the 
shipping of England for the purpose of con- 
veying her troops, ammunition, &c. to 
South America, and of bringing home to 
her ports the wealth of those territories. 
That government had now a supply of Bri- 
tish transports to forward more troops to 
that quarter; and after it had received such 
signal accommodation, not only in ship- 
ping, but in men, and all the sinews of 
war from this country, he could not see 
upon what ground of fairness or impar- 
tiality a similar accommodation or advan- 
tage was to be refused to the South Ame- 
rican patriots. Such a refusal could not, 
in his judgment, be maintained, without 
a violation of all the principles of just 
neutrality. But, looking at the proposed 
measure in a mercantile view, it could not 
be too decisively deprecated ; for the pa- 
triots had heretofore notoriously afforded 
every facility to our trade, while they were 
among our best purchasers; but if the 
measure referred to were enacted into a 
law, the consequence must be to throw 
the trade of the patriots into the hands of 
the United States, who would be ready, 
for their own benefit, to cultivate the con- 


-nexion by all the means in their power. 
Under these considerations, with so many 


petitions from the manufacturing towns 
upon this subject, with such universal 
complaints of the stagnation of trade, and 
of the distress of the people, it behoved 
botb the parliament and the government 
to pause, before it gave its sanction to any 


Captain Hanchett. 


measure likely to exclude us from any 

market whatever, but especially from such 

a market as that of South America. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Caprain Hancuett.] Mr. Lushing- 
ton rose to present a petition from three 
gallant officers of the navy, complaining 
of the foul aspersions cast upon their cha- 
racters in the petition presented some 
days ago from captain Hanchett. These 
officers, captain Knight, lieut. Neame, 
and Jieut. Dombrain, felt they had reason 
to complain that the House should be 
made the channel of the most scandalous 
calumny, without any opportunity having 
been afforded to them for their vindication, 
and which finding its way into the papers, 
left an impression on the public mind, 
which the most absolute denial and com- 
plete refutation might not be able after- 
wards wholly to remove. Mr. Lushington 
felt also that he had reason to complain 
of this as matter affecting tNe privileges 
of the House. When he sm in the 
papers the morning after the discussion 
relative to captain Hanchett, the report 


‘of what had passed, he found much that 


had been said omitted, and much that he 
had stated grossly misrepresented. In 
“The Times” newspaper particularly, 
these errors prevailed, and there was even 
a comment in that paper, so gross and 
false, that he should have felt justified in 
moving that the editor should be brought to 
the bar, for the insertion of a paragraph, 
which he believed had proceeded from the 
most corrupt and polluted source. When- 
ever there was a discussion affecting the 
characters of persons, either in or out of 
that House, it was the special i of 
those by whose means the public was daily 
gratified with an account of what passed 
in the House, to take care that they ad- 
hered as strictly as possible to the truth. 
He hoped this would be a sufficient warn- 
ing to the reporters in future to be more 
accurate; and he would now, with the 
leave of the House, read the petition. 
Mr. Lushington then read the petition, 
which was in substance what he had 
stated. He then desired to ask the hon. 
member (Mr. Bennet) now that he had 
had sufficient time to read all the papers, 
and make himself better master of the 
facts of the case, what he meant to do? 

Mr. Bennet rose, he said, for the pur- 
pose of assuring the House that he had 
given the utmost attention to the papers, 


ial he was desirous of knowing whether 
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the hon. secretary could communicate to 
him the paper of calculation referred to 
in the depositions of lieut. Dombrain and 
his father, as the paper written by captain 
Hanchett himself, and containing the cal- 
culation of the sum to be paid to him. 
There were also a few other papers which 
he should like to see before he made up 
his mind as to the course fit to be pur- 
sued; and he should then be prepared on 
Monday to state his opinion more fully. 
As to the calumnies of which the peti- 
tioners complained, he was no party to 
them ; for he had waved the right which 
he considered that he possessed, of having 
the petition of captain Hanchett printed, 
and in respect to the paragraph of which 
the hon. member complained, as proceed- 
ing from a corrupt and polluted source, he 
could assure him he had no participation 
in, and had never seen it. He had felt it 
his duty as a member of parliament, to 

resent the petition of an officer complain- 
ing of harsh treatment, and he had since 
taken every pains to ascertain the truth ; 
but his opinion upon capt. Hanchett’s 
part of the case would depend upon the 
production of the calculation of the 
6,000/. said to be given by him, and in his 
hand-writing. 

Mr. Lushington said, he had no diffi- 
culty in complying with the hon. member's 
wishes for any paper he might desire to 
have ; all possible alacrity should be used 
in furnishing them. He wished first to 
remind the hon. member of his declaration 
on a former night, that captain Hancliett 
had explicitly authorised him to “ declare, 
upon Ps word of honour, as an officer 
and a gentleman, that there was not one 
word of truth in the story about 6,000/.”— 
Sir (said Mr. Lushington), this denial 
is so profligate and so wicked, that I am 
sure the House, and even the hon. mem- 
ber himself will share in my feelings of 
disgust and indignation, when I produce 
to them the very paper written by this 
officer himself, and containing his corrupt 
proposition. The following is the paper 
in his hand-writing :— 

“Aged 38.—100/. per annum, 1,354/. 
16s.; 5001. gives 6,774. Os. Od.; Interest 
on 6,774. Os. Od. at 34 per cent, is 237/. 
1s. 93d. 

Annual allowance...€. 500 0 O 
Deduct interest...... 237 1 9% 


£. 262 18 23 over.” 
After the perusal of this paper, of the 
clear and consistent depositions of licut. 
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Dombrain and his father, and of his own 
confession in writing, there could not be 
the shadow of a doubt remaining in any 
mind of the shocking prostitution of ho- 
nour and character which this transaction 
and the denial of it involved. He called, 
therefore, upon the hon. member, whose 
situation in being the channel of making 
such a communication to the House he 
really felt for, to come forward in a fair 
and manly way to express his indignant 
feelings at having been the dupe of such 
hypocrisy and falsehood. Mr. Lushing- 
ton thought it right in justice to lieut. 
Dombrain to remove an impression which, 
from the report of the last discussion, 
might possibly be entertained, that it was 
owing only to Mr. Lushington himself 
that this corrupt transaction was not con- 
summated. He begged to assure the 
House, that from the beginning to the 
end of the transaction, lieut. Dombrain 
had shown the most correct feeling of 
his duty. There was only one point more 
which he would then notice, and that was 
the impudent assertion made by capt. 
Hanchett about his giving up many 
thousands a year. This was also men- 
tioned as matter of honour to captain 
Hanchett by the member for Shrewsbury 
and the editor of “‘ The Times” news- 
paper. Mr. Lushington had no doubt 
the hon. member had now arrived at more 
correct conclusions, for in fact there was 
no part of capt. Hanchett’s conduct more 
illustrative of his hypocrisy. The public 
records which the hon. member had now 
had an opportunity of reading, showed 
that he had never given up one farthing 
which he could by any art or contrivance 
retain; that at this very moment he had 
public money in his hands, of which he 
would render no account; and it had in- 
cidentally appeared from the inquiries 
which his misconduct has rendered neces- 
sary, that it was no unusual practice with 
him to make charges upon the public 
under the solemn declaration of his readi- 
ness to make oath to the truth of the ac- 
count, and then to put the money into his 
own pocket. Mr. Lushington again re- 
peated, that he had nothing to apologise 
to the House for, but the lenity with 
which this officer had, through his means 
chiefly, been treated ; and even up to the 
last week of his service he hed acted in 
the same spirit towards him; for when his 
noble friend at the head of the govern- 
ment came to the knowledge of the cor- 


ruption of this officer, and directed his 
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immediate dismissal, Mr. Lushington still 
pleaded that he might be allowed to re- 
sign, in order to spare him from the bitter 
feelings of such an exposure, and to save 
the honourable profession to which he be- 
longed from such a disgrace. 

Mr. Bennet said, that he felt it his duty, 
after the evidence which he had read, and 
the document now produced under the 
declaration of the hon. member, that it 
was the hand-writing of captain Hanchett, 
to declare his concurrence in the observa- 
tions of the hon. secretary, and his full 
conviction that the government had no 
choice but to dismiss an officer so un- 
worthy to be employed in their service. 
As far, therefore, as captain Hanchett 
was concerned, he had nothing to say. 
In respect to capt. Knight, lieut. Neame, 
and lieut. Dombrain, he must also add, 
that their explanations were satisfactory. 
The remaining points which concerned 
the hon. secretary's alleged use of his pa- 
tronage, for the purpose of furthering his 
local interests at Canterbury, required 
more explanation than had been given, 
and he should wish for information upon 
One or two points, 

_ Mr. Lushington said, he had no difficulty 
in giving a complete answer upon this 
point; at least he was sure it would be 
an answer to the House of Commons, 
although it might not be quite so satisfac- 
tory to his worthy friends at Canterbury. 
Upon a comparison of the number of per- 
sons connected with Canterbury, and re- 


’ commended by Mr. L. for places in the 


»reventive service, with those which Mr. 

ushington had recommended because 
they were friends of captain Hanchett, 
and as such proposed by him to his noble 
friend, he found that he had recommended 
two of captain Hanchett’s, for one Can- 
terbury person. He therefore begged to 
assure the House, the hon. member, and 


his worthy friends at Canterbury, that he 


would take care not to be so duped again. 
This, however, would be satisfactory evi- 
dence to the House, that he had shown 
no grasping disposition for power or 
patronage, and that he had nothing for 
which he desired to be excused, but his 
Jenity and kindness to this unworthy 
officer. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions or Protestant Dissent- 
FERS AGAINST THE MARRIAGE ACT.] 
Mr. W. Smith said, he held in his hand a 
number of petitions, the subject of which, 


as it was rather uncommon, he should 
state to the House as briefly as possible. 
These petitions were signed by a consi- 
derable number of dissenters, chiefly of 
one persuasion, called Unitarians, and the 
grievance of which they complained was 
the Marriage act. The petitioners wished, 
either that they might be allowed to per- 
form the marriage ceremony themselves, 
as the Jews and the Quakers were allowed, 
or else that certain parts of the present 
ritual should be omitted. They wished, 
in short, to be restored to the situation in 
which they were before the passing of 
the Marriage act in 1754. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
Pustic Income AND EXPENDITURE. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Public Income and Ex- 
penditure, to which the First Report of 
the Finance Committee, and sundry docu- 
ments were referred, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer read the Resolutions which 
he had announced it to be his intention to 
bring forward. They were as follow :— 

1. * That since the termination of the 
war, in 1815, the property tax in Great 
Britain, and other taxes in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which yielded a revenue of 
upwards of 18,000,000/. per annum, have 
expired, or been repealed, or reduced. 

2. “ That by an act passed in the 56th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 98, the revenues of Great 
Britain and Ireland were consolidated from 
the 5th of January, 1817 ; and that in the 
year preceding the said consolidation, the 
nett separate revenue of Ireland was 
4,561,353/., and the charge of the funded 
and unfunded debt of Ireland was 
6,446,825/,, including therein the sum of 
2,438,124/. as the sinking fund, applicable 
to the reduction of the debt; which 
charge exceeded the whole nett revenue of 
Ireland by the sum of 1,885,472/., with- 
out affording any provision for the civil 
list, and other permanent charges, or for 
the proportion of supplies to be defrayed 
by that part of the united kingdom; and 
that no provision has been made by par- 
liament to supply this deficiency. 

3. “ That the supplies to be voted for 
the present year by parliament, may be 
stated at 20,500,000/. 

4. “ That the existing revenue, appli- 
cable to the supplies, cannot be estimated 
at more than 7,000,000/. ; leaving the sum 
of 13,500,000/. to be raised by loap, or 


_ other extraordinary resource. 
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5. “ That the sinking fund, applicable 
to the reduction of the national debt, in 
the present year, may be estimated at 
about 15,500,000/.; exceeding the above 
sum necessary to be raised for the service 
of the year, by about 2,000,000/. only. 

6. “ That to provide for the exigencies 
of the public service, to make such pro- 
gressive reduction of the national debt, 
as may adequately support public credit, 
and to afford to the country a prospect of 
future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a clear surplus of the in- 
come of the country, beyond the expen- 
diture, of not less than 5,000,000/.; and 
that, with a view to the attainment of this 
important object, it is expedient, now, to 
increase the income of the country by the 
— of taxes, to the amount of three 
millions per annum.” 

The Resolutions having been laid on 
the table, 

Mr. Grenfell understood that to-morrow 
the chancellor of the exchequer was to 
meet the gentlemen with whom he pro- 
posed to contract for the loan. Now, as 
the resolutions before the House must be 
connected with the consideration of the 
loan, he would take it for granted that 
the right hon. gentleman, at his interview 
with the contractors, would not commit 
himself in any way with respect to the 
sinking fund, so as to anticipate the deci- 
sion of that House on Monday. He hoped 
he would be careful to leave it open to 
the House to provide that the loan to be 
raised in this or in any other year, should 
be raised in that way which to them might 
appear most for the benefit of the coun- 
try. He was anxious that before Monday 
nothing should pass between the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the loan con- 
tractors that should fetter that House in 
any respect, but especially with respect to 
the application of the sinking fund in 
diminution of the loan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
could not be his object to fetter the judg- 
ment of the House. The contractors for 
the loan, in making their bargain, well 
knew that all must depend on the decision 
the House might think it right to come to 
on the Resolutions which he had brought 
forward. 

The House then resumed, and the 
chairman reported progress. 

tr. Hume wished to know, whether in 
the provision for the year, there was any 


arrangement 
(vO to pay the debt due to 
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the East India Company for advances 
made at Ceylon and other places ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no provision was made for the pre- 
sent year. He did not know the state of 
the account between the government and 
the East India Company, but he believed 
no demand was made. 

Mr. Curwen, seeing the noble lord in 
his place, was desirous to know whether, 
in consequence of the petition he had pre- 
sented from the distressed weavers of Car- 
lisle, any steps had ‘been taken by his 
Majesty’s government to afford those per- 
sons the relief they sought ? The conduct 
of those unhappy individuals was most 
orderly under their distresses. If it was 
the intention of government to facilitate 
their emigration to Canada, that was the 
proper time, as the ships of the season 
were preparing to go out in ballast, in 
order to bring home their cargoes of 
timber. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the peti- 
tion was referred to the noble lord at the 
head of the home department, in order 
that he might take the pleasure of the 
Prince Regent upon it. The hon. mem- 
ber must be aware of the difficulties inse- 
parable from such a proposition ; but no 
time would be lost in attending to the ap- 
plication. 


Parca.] Mr. F. Douglas inquired of 
the noble lord, whether his majesty’s go- 
vernment had adopted an — to 
prevent the surrender of Parga to the 
Ottoman Porte? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the hon. gentle- 
man must see that it would be attended 
with great inconvenience, if ministers were 
called on to answer, in the progress of 
their duty, whether they had, or had not 
sent out certain instructions. An answer 
to such a question necessarily involved 
some notice of the nature of the instruc- 
tions themselves, and was, in fact, such 
an interference with the official duties of 
ministers, as, he conceived, with all de- 
ference to the hon. gentleman, could not 
be considered fair and proper. 

Mr. F. Douglas dil not mean to ask any 
question, the answer to which could in- 
volve the secrets of government. But, as 
he thought, from what had fallen on a 
former night from the noble lord, that 

overnment contemplated the step which 
he had alluded to, he did not conceive 
that there was any impropriety in the 
question. 

(3 K) 
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Lord Castlereagh begged of the hon. 
gentleman not to be too hasty in drawing 
conclusions. His majesty’s government 
would pursue that course which appeared 
to them to be correct. 


ForeicN EntistmMent Bitt.] The 
Attorney General having moved the se- 
cond reading of this bill, 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that when the 
learned gentleman asked for leave to 
bring in the present bill, he desired that 
he sliould alone be considered respon- 
sible for the measure, no doubt foresee- 
ing the extent of the public disappro- 
bation which it was calculated to produce. 
The noble lord opposite, however, in the 
debate which attended even its introduc- 
tion, did not consider it in that abstract 
and isolated view, but as a measure con- 
nected with our foreign policy. That 
avowal was at least candid, as it brought 
the question before the House on its pro- 
per merits, and allowed those who disap- 
proved of the bill, to grapple with the 
character of that external policy. It was 
proposed to rescind two acts of parliament 
which made the enlistment of British sub- 
jects by foreign sovereigns in these domi- 
nions death, and to substitute an act with 
an extension of the principle, but mitiga- 
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gaged in war; Austria and France had 
entered into a preliminary negotiation, and 
had requested the king of England to in- 
terpose with his good offices, That re- 
quest was accepted, and this country had 
taken up the conduct of the negotiation. 
It was natural, therefore, that under such 
circumstances a bill should pass tending 
to prevent the subjects of this kingdom 
from supplying any of the belligerents 
with the materials of prosecuting the war. 
The difference was most marked from the 
circumstances of the present measure. 
The House had heard from the noble lord 
himself, that during the progress of the 
mediation of this country between Spain 
and South America, the British govern- 
ment had not interfered, and that these 
armaments were permitted to sail from 
British ports. But when the negotiation 
had failed and all hope of conciliation 
was at an end, then it was that his majes- 
ty’s ministers determined on taking the 
present measure. Where, then, he would 
ask, was the analogy between the reasons 
for the present bill and that passed in the 
9th of Geo. 2nd? He would next advert 
to the circumstances under which the le- 
gislature enacted the 29th of the king. It 
was in the war of 1756, after France had 
seized a number of British shipping, 


ting the character of the first offence to a| when government were in possession of 


misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
imprisonment, but making a repetition of | 


information, that an invasion was intended 
either here or in Ireland; when, be it re- 


the offence, a felony, and punishable by | collected, there was a pretender to the 


-transportation. 


That latter clause had | 
been since withdrawn, in deference no 
doubt, to the expression of public opinion. | 
The original intention of considering it as | 
a felony was, however, a demonstrative | 


Throne, residing near Paris, with sume 
thousand adherents to his person, or em- 
ployed in the French service. These 
constituted the reasons for that law. Was 
it not evident, therefore, that these two 


proof of the animus of the projectors, acts on which the present bill was said to 
from whence that bill proceeded. The | be bottomed, had both arisen from _parti- 


House would remember that the noble | 


lord, on its introduction, asserted, that he 
did not confine his support of the bill to 
the particular reasons, specified by the 


hon. and learned attorney general, but | 


considered it as a measure founded on the 


spirit of our general policy. Before he | 
proceeded to consider the question in that 
relation, he should first show that it was 
not entitled to any respect from any ana- 
logy with those other enactments to 


which a reference had been made. To 
show this, he had only to take an histori- 
cal view of the circumstances under which 
the acts of the 9th and 29th of George 
2nd were passed. In the year 1736, when 
the act of the 9th was introduced, the 
whole continent of Europe had been en- 


cular exigencies, and were intended to 
meet special and extraordinary necessities ? 
Indeed, such was the character of every 


previous law, which might be considered 


to have an analogy with the acts of the 
9th and 29th of George 2nd. So far 
back as the reign of James Ist, an act was 
assed, not to prevent the enlistment of 
British subjects, but to secure by oaths 
their attachment to their religion and 
loyalty. In the time of James 2nd, a law 
was passed to recall the persons engaged 
in the service of the States general, from 
an apprehension of their being employed 
in the intended descent on the kingdom 
by the prince of Orange. King William 
also passed a law, to prevent seamen 
being engaged in the service of foreign 
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overnments ; but at what time? When | 
, se 2nd was in Ireland, and the French 
king was his ally. Never, indeed, did 
this country adopt such a system of policy | 
unless where we were principals in the 
quarrel, or had accepted the conduct of a 
general negotiation. But these acts of the | 
9th and 29th of George 2nd having passed, 
what was their operation? If they were 
not still-born—if they received the vital 
spark by the assent of the legislature— 
they were speedily consigned to the 
tomb. They had remained during all 
times a dead letter on the Statute Book. 
He called upon the learned and hon. at- 
torney general to state an instance where 
they were carried into operation, or 
where a punishment was inflicted. He 
was not contending against the right of 
the king to punish the offence of engaging 
in the service of foreign powers. There 
were instances very lately, in the case of 
poe who had engaged in the service of 

rance at the Mauritius; but they were 
pnee on the old and constitutional 

aw against treason, and suffered death. 
From general history, it was clear, that 
such a principle as the present bill dis- 
closed was never acted upon, even where 
Great Britain was herself one of the bellige- 
rents. In the war which led to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, at the battles of Det- 
tingen and Fontenoy, the troops of this 
country were engaged with the Irish bri- 
gades in the service of France. There 
were instances where some of that gallant 
corps were taken prisoners. In what 
manner were they treated?—They were 
treated with the consideration duc to their 
gallantry, and received as prisoners of 
war! And all this, too, in contravention 
of those acts of the 9th and 29th of 
George 2nd. In those times, the armies 
of many foreign sovereigns were filled 
with Irish, Scotch and English officers. At 
one period, out of 120 companies of Aus- 
trian grenadiers, seventy were commanded 
by Irish officers. In the war of 1756, 
when again at the battle of Minden, the 
Irish brigade was opposed to the British 


troops, the very same course was fol- 


lowed, and these laws were disregarded. 
At the battle of Culloden, in 1746, there 
were some Irish officers in the French 
army, which was then made prisoners ; 
and the very production of their commis- 
sions was considered sufficient to entitle 
them to the treatment of prisoners of war. 
So late as the year 1794, the proceeding 
of that period was made the ground of a 
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direct interference with the French go- 

vernment. When general O’Hara was 

taken prisoner in a sortie from Toulon, 

he was sentenced to death by a decree 

of the National Convention. His royal 

highness the duke of York, who then 

commanded the British army, immediately 

dispatched a British officer, now a noble 

lord, to whose name, when mentioned, it 

was needless to add any eulogium, he 

meant Jord Hutchinson, to the French 

advanced posts, for the purpose of urging 

in the strongest manner the precedent of 
the treatment of the Irish officers in the 

French army, which surrendered at Cul- 

loden. The appeal had its effect, as the 

decree of the Convention was rescinded. 
But he would ask, in what manner did we 
treat these officers of the Irish brigade, 
who, refusing to remain in the service of 
the French republic, withdrew to this 
country at the period of the Revolution ? 
Did we enforce against them the acts of 
the 9th and 29th of George 2nd? On the 
contrary, we received them into the Bri- 
tish service, embodied five or six regi- 
ments under the command of Fitz James, 
Walsh, Conway, and O’Connell, and 
their gallant and distinguished exertions 
were the grateful return which Great Dri- 
tain received for so wise a determination. 
But it was not in France and Austria that 
these Irish corps were then to be found. 
There were three Irish battalions also in 
the service of Spain. It was never con- 
tended that such engagements on the part 
of any portion of the subjects of the king 
compromised the character of the govern- 
ment. We saw gencral La Fayette en- 
gaged in the service of North America, 
sir Sidney Smith at one time holding a 
command in the Swedish navy. There 
were Swedish sailors in the fleets of Rod- 
ney and De Grasse at the moment of 
contest. The Russian navy was at one 
time full of Scotch officers, yet it was ne- 
ver considered that such occurrences af- 
fected the character of the respective go- 
vernments, whose subjects they were, or 
that they disturbed any existing relations 
of neutrality. He did not see any of the 
lords of the Admiralty in their places; 
but had they been present, he would have 
appealed to them to state the number of 
the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians that 
manned our navy during the last war, and 
contributed so essentially to the glory and 
security of the country. Was that House 
prepared to give a new interpretation to 
the law of nations, which would have the 
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effect of inducing foreign governments to 
exercise the restriction, and in the end 
deprive this country of the assistance the 
value of which it had previously experi- 
enced? Was that the recompence they 
would return to those brave men of whose 
services they had availed themselves? 
The House he trusted would pause be- 
fore it adopted a measure so cruel to such 
a number of foreigners, and so prejudicial 
to our own interests. He would not be 
guilty of the affectation of entering into a 
statement of the opinions of Puffendorf 
and Grotius, but he believed he might 
say, that it was the decision of the most 
enlightened jurists, that the law of nations 
imposed no obligations of neutrality, 
which went to prevent the subjects of any 
government from enlisting in the service 
of any power at amity with their own go- 
vernment, provided such enlistments were 
permitted without favour or preference to 
either belligerent. In the war of 1756 we 
subsidized corps of Russians and Hessians, 
without considering that we engaged 
their governments in our quarrel. It had 
been the practice of the Swiss to hire 
themselves out to adverse armies. But 
then it was said America had adopted an 
opposite principle, and therefore we were 
bound to follow the example. For Ame- 
rica he felt sincere attachment; he che- 
rished her with affection, as the impreg- 
nable fortress of human freedom—with 
her gates ever open to afford a refuge and 
a resting-place to the persecuted and op- 
pressed. But he was not blinded by his 
attachment, when he saw an attempt made 
to separate freedom from justice. But 
could the House forget, that from the 
United States the people of South Ame- 
rica had received heretofore, the most ac- 
tive assistance? There was built the first 
vessel on which the flag of independence 
was hoisted. From thence the South 
Americans had obtained the two finest fri- 
gates in their service. North America 
had sent commissioners, not to negociate 
South American independence, but to give 
a character to their governments 3 seein 

all that had been done, Spain interfered, 
and purchased the forbearance of Ame- 
rica by the cession of Florida. It was 
dangerous to be a prophet on political 
events at all times, but more particularly 
of late, when reason and facts were so 
opposed. But he would hazard the asser- 
tion, that after Florida had been occupied 
by her population, and her new position 
was securcd to menace in the event of 
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war, the trade through the Gulph, Ame- 
rica would next demand Cuba, and that 
she would obtain. By intrigue and inti- 
midation, she would ultimately extend her 
views of aggrandizement to Mexico, push 
her frontier from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and in the end laugh at Great 
Lritainas the dupe of her artifice. But what 
right had Spain to make this demand upon 
us? She was preparing an expedition 
against her colonies at the port of Cadiz. 
the same port from which an expedition 
had sailed against this country, of which 
specimens might be seen in the Tower of 
London. Did this constitute a claim 
upon our co-operation? Yet we were 
called upon’ to pass a law which, at the 
same time that it would retard our com- 
merce, would place thousands of our fel- 
low subjects, whenever they touched their 
native land, at the mercy of any merce- 
nary and wicked informer, who could ar- 
rest them as criminals, and send them to 
gaol as malefactors. It surely would be 
enough to refer those who might be dis- 
posed to enlist in the service of the South 
Americans to the ordinance made by Fer- 
dinand, in Madrid, a few months ago, de- 
voting all who should engage in this ser- 
vice to the most ignominious death. But 
must it further be enacted by a British 
parliament, that our fellow subjects who 
might reach their native shores, should 
spend their lives in British gaols? He 
must describe this bill a bill not called 
for, a bill which policy rejected and hu- 
manity condemned, a bill in favour of 
Ferdinand and inauspicious to liberty 
{Hear}. If they were to rake up the 
ashes of the acts of the 9th and 29th of 
George 2nd, it ought to be in order to 
consign them for ever to the grave. He 
vou trouble the House with no further 
observations, but would move, as an 
amendment, “ That the bill be read a se- 
cond time on this day six months.” 

The Attorney General said, that the 
first part of the gallant general’s argument 
went to establish the right of the subjects 
of one state to enlist in the service of 
another state, and even if that state should 
be at war with their state. [General cries 
of No, no.] The instances to which the 
gallant general had referred went to esta- 
blish that principle. [Sir R. Wilson rose 
to explain ; but the cries of “ No, no, it 
is unnecessary,” were s0 agp that he 
immediately sat down.] He was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the mercy and hu- 
manity extended to the Irish brigade who 
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were engaged in a service directly hostile 
to this country. Their faults were par- 
doned, and they were treated as a foreign 
enemy. With this clemency he did not 
quarrel ; but when instances of this kind 
were stated as arguments affecting the 
present question, he must contend that 
they went to establish the principle, that 
subjects should be suffered to enlist in 
hostile armies. The other part of the 
gallant general’s argument went to the 

rinciple, that by national and municipal 
lon every individual had a right to enlist 
in the service of another power against 
the policy of the state itself. He was 
ready to show, on the contrary, that an 
individual had not a right to enlist so as 
to break that neutrality which the state 
wished to preserve. ere a state was 
in amity with another state, it had a right 
to prohibit its subjects from engaging in 
war against it, without the consent of the 
sovereign. That was the principle for 
which he contended. The sovereign 
power of a state was entitled to compel 
the obedience of all its subjects in this 
point. On that account it was, that the 
sovereign in this country was invested 
with the power of recalling all subjects 
who were abroad; and by the earliest 
laws, the sovereign had the right to pre- 
vent subjects from going abroad, because 
the individual was identified with the state 
on all the principles of policy and safety, 
and on all the principles of social inter- 
course and national intercourse. The 
state would become a mere cipher if 
large bodies of its subjects could act inde- 
pendent of its policy; if an individual or 
bodies could say, “I, or any number of 
us, can erect ourselves into a body of 
individuals, and we shall contravene your 
wishes and your views. When you pro- 
fess yourselves neutral, we have a right 
to beat up for volunteers in every town of 
the kingdom, and you have no right to 
pass a law against it.” He would ask, 
whether any intercourse could be main- 


. tained between nation and nation on such 


= ? When he said so, he was 
ooking at the bill now before them, which 
said, ‘¢ Without a misdemeanour you shall 
not enlist yourselves, or suffer yourselves 
to be enlisted, without a license, that is, 
without the consent of the king.” This 
was the principle of the bill. It was found- 
ed on the principles of the common law. 
He was aware that it might be replied, If 
it was so, why not leave it to the opera- 
ton of the common law? why introduce 
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@ new statute? [vehement and continued 
cheers from the opposition.] If it was so 
founded, the principle of the gallant ge- 
neral, that every individual had a right 
to enlist in the service of a foreign power 
must begivenup. Butalthough the right 
was founded on the common law, there 
was no absolute power—he did not mean 
absolute in an obnoxious sense—there wag 
no specific power to prevent individuals 
from enlisting, or to take any steps till 
they were gone, and the act was committed. 
Without the acts which made foreign en- 
listment a felony, or an act like the one 
now proposed, for making it a misde- 
meanour, there was no specific power of 
preventing foreign enlistment. Those 
gentlemen who had done him the honour 
of cheering him seemed to admit that the 
right was founded on common law. He 
wished, then, to ask one question: if 
foreign enlistment, at one's own pleasure, 
was contrary to law, why not prevent it ? 
Why not, by the medium of an act of 
—— prevent what was contrary to 
aw? That question he wished to ask. 
Why should the insurgents—he was 
anxious to avoid any offence to them, and 
to make use of no harsh terms—why 
should the insurgents, as they were called, 
why should the revolted provinces of 
South America, be in a better state than 
recognized states ? Did the gallant general 
contend that they had a right which no 
recognized state had till this period ? 
Surely they ought to be in the same state 
with recognized states in this respect. It 
was contrary to every principle of muni- 
cipal or national law to make a distinction 
in their favour.—With respect to the ships 
fitted out in this country for the assistance 
of the Spanish insurgents, and the argu- 
ment which had been adduced in defence 
of such equipments, he thought it fit to 
say only a few words. It was his opinion 
that such equipments ought by no means 
to be tolerated, let what would be the 
side with which they were intended to co- 
operate; and, therefore, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that when the gallant 
general had alluded to the possibility of 
ships being hired by Spain in this country 
to oppose the insurgents, he had alluded 
to a case which never would happen, and 
which it was the express object of this 
bill to prevent from happening; for the 
bill applied, not to ships employed in the 
service of this or that particular power, 
but to ships employed in the service of any 
power whatsoever without a license from 
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the British government. Such an enact- 
ment was required by every principle of 
justice; for when the state says, “ We 
will have nothing to do with the war waged 
between two separate powers,” and the 
subjects in opposition to it say, “ We 
will, however, interfere in it,” surely the 
House would see the necessity of enact- 
ing some penal statutes to prevent them 
from doing so; unless indeed it was to be 
contended, that the state and the subjects 
who composed that state might take 
distinct and opposite sides in the quarrel. 
He should now allude to the petitions 
which had that evening been presented to 
the House against the bill: and here he 
could not but observe, that they had 
either totally misunderstood or else totally 
misrepresented its intended object. The 

had stated, that it was calculated to chec 

the commercial transactions and to injure 
the commercial interests of this country. 
If by the words ‘* commercial interests 
and commercial transactions” were meant 
*¢ warlike adventures,” he allowed that it 
would; but if it were intended to argue 
that it would diminish a fair and legal and 
pacific commerce, he must enter his pro- 
test against any such doctrines. Now, he 
maintained, that as war was actually 
carried on — Spain by what the pe- 
titioners called commercial transactions, 
it was the duty of the House to check and 
injure them as speedily as was possible. 
He did not expect that any member would 
contend, that individuals were not bound 
by the acts of the state under whose pro- 
tection they lived; or that any member 
would argue, that the country which 
allowed soldiers to be enlisted by beat of 
drum and sound of trumpet to serve in the 
ranks of one out of two contending parties, 
was preserving a strict neutrality towards 
them both; and yet, unless such argu- 
ments were to be used, the present bill 
must appear to every impartial man to be 
founded upon principles of true state 
policy, and upon maxims of the most 
undeniable municipal law. The gallant 
general had also alluded to the particular 
situation of the Spanish government: he 
did not see how that subject could be 
made to bear upon the present, because 
if the British government thought that 
the Spanish provinces ought to be abetted 
in their present efforts, the nature of the 
question was entirely changed; but if it 
professed neutrality, then it ought to 
adopt a policy consistent with that neu- 
trality, which would be most effectually 
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done by reviving the old law of the coun- 
try, and by mitigating the severity of the 
penalties which it enacted. The statute 
of Geo. 2nd prohibited the entrance of a 
British subject into the service of any 
‘‘ foreign state, power, or potentate:” 
now it was evident that these words could 
only allude to states, powers, or poten- 
tates, that had been acknowledged by the 
other governments of Europe; and he 
would therefore ask, whether it was fair 
that subjects who were rebels, states which 
had revolted and were not acknowledged, 
men whose existence as a distinct nation 
was totally unknown, should be placed 
beyond the operations of those civil and 
municipal laws which affected nations and 
princes, whose claims to being treated as 
such had long existed, and had long been 
acknowledged? He would also ask, 
whether it was fair to allow men to enlist 
into the service of the unacknowledged 
state, and to debar them from the right 
of enlisting into the service of the ac- 
knowledged one? For his own part, he 
thought that nobody could contend for 
the fairness or impartiality of such policy ; 
and therefore, as this bill was founded on 
the common law, and was absolutely ne- 
cessary for declaring what was the law on 
the subject to those who were inclined to 
embark their fortunes in this struggle, he 
should give it his most willing and decided 
support. It was to apply not merely to 
those who enlisted in the service of the 
Spanish insurgents, but to those who enlist- 
ed without a license from the Crown in the 
service of any power whatsoever. There 
was a provision in it to prevent its affect- 
ing those who were already in the service 
of the insurgents, which he considered to 
be no less than what was required by 
justice and policy: those who entered into 
it hereafter, would enter into it witha 
full knowledge of the pains and penalties 
which they incurred by doing so; and if 
they sinned against the law at all, would 
be sinning against it with their eyes open. 
Thinking, then, as he did, that the bill 
was not only absolutely just, but posi- 
tively necessary, he must repeat, that the 
House in enacting it would do nothing 
more than what justice, and its own high 
character, demanded that it should per- 
form. 

Mr. Denman expressed his astonishment 
at some of the arguments that had been 
used by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and more particularly those of which the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman had availed 
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himself, in reply to the doctrines which 
had been so ably maintained by his hon. 
and gallant friend. He (Mr. Denman), 
as a lawyer, would say, that no lawyer, 
in or out of that House, could show, that 
his hon. and gallant friend’s doctrines 
were at variance with the law of the land. 
His hon. and gallant friend had never ar- 
gued against the right of the legislature to 
prohibit the subject from entering into the 
service of a foreign state. What his hon. 
and gallant friend had justly and con- 
vincingly argued was, that those very acts 
of 1736 and 1756, which it was now in- 
tended, for a certain purpose, to revive, 
had never been carried into execution ; 
but that the object for which those acts 
had been passed, had been accomplished 
in another way. The object of his hon. 
and gallant friend was, to show, not that 
the sovereign or the legislature had no 
right to prevent the subject from enlisting 
in a foreign service, but that acts of this 
description were so hostile and revolting 
to the best feelings of the country, that 
when passed, as the acts of 1736 and 1756 
had been passed, under circumstances of 
a very different nature from those at pre- 
sent existing, it had not been thought 
advisable to carry them into effect; but 
that their object had been obtained by 
courts martial and other means; and 
thence his hon. and gallant friend had 
argued, that such acts were nugatory, 
and consequently unnecessary. 

He was perfectly at a loss to conjecture, 
by what ingenuity the hon. and learned 
gentleman could torture this argument 
into a denial of the power of the sovereign 
and the legislature. Nor was he less ata 
loss to conceive, how the hon. and learned 
gentleman could contend, that the bill 
before the House was intended to preserve 


the neutrality of the country. Could that | 
be termed a neutral measure, which pre- 


vented assistance from going to one of the 
belligerent parties, and allowed it to go, 
without hindrance or impediment, to the 
other? ‘That such was the case in the 
present instance, no man in his senses 
could doubt—not indeed by the enact- 
ments ae ari but by the virtual effect 
they would have if carried into a law. 
Because the British government specu- 
lated that British subjects would be more 
disposed to fight under the banners of 
liberty than under those of oppression, 
they wished to pass a law which would 
prevent the former from receiving assist- 
ance, and which could have no effect on 
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the latter; because there was not a man 
in the country, with the heart of an Eng- 
lishmao, that did not ardently pray for 
the success of the Spanish independents. 
If, therefore, this bill was intended, as 
he had no doubt it was, to impede that 
success, it was taking up the mask of 
neutrality, in order to conceal the de- 
structive designs which were harboured 
against the cause of liberty. His majesty’s 
ministers contended, that the proposed 
act would press equally on both the belli- 
gerents. Supposing that to be the case, 
where was the necessity of it? The best 
and only mode of keeping the balance even 
between the parties, would be, to leave 
the law as it at present stood. If, by the 
existing law, any English subject had 
been precluded from enlisting in the ser- 
vice of the king of Spain, even such a cir- 
cumstance would not have rendered a new 
law necessary; as our neutrality might 
have been equally maintained by simply 
repealing the existing law; but every 
body knew that no such event had oc- 
curred. If, however, it could be shown, 
that by the existing law a single British 
subject had been prevented from entering 
the service of the tae of Spain, he would 
pledge himself to vote for the proposition 
before the House. If there was any diffi- 
culty in the business, let the existing law 
be repealed, and no other be substituted. 
By that means the punishment of death, 
which was at present the penalty for such 
enlistment, would be got rid of, and the 
balance would be held evenly between the 
contending parties. ‘ But then,” said 
the hon. and learned gentleman, “ is the 
House prepared to say, that it shall be 
permitted to raise recruits for a foreign 
power in this metropolis, and to parade 
them up and down the Haymarket and St. 
James’s-street, by sound of trumpet and 
beat of drum?” Before he answered 
such a question, he might be allowed to 
put another, namely, “ Has any thing 
like that existed, or does it exist at the 
present moment?” If it did, it ought 
certainly to be put down. But, in order 
to do that, was it necessary to establish a 
new code of neutrality? Was it neces- 
sary that England should depart from the 
policy which she had invariably pursued, 
except in 1736, when there was a Pre- 
tender to the throne, who was in alliance 
with almost every foreign power, and 
when therefore no subject of this country 
could take up arms in the service of a fo- 
reign power, without the establishment of 
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a primé facie case, that he was in hostility 
to hisown government? If there was no 
similarity between the state of this coun- 
try, when the acts of 1736 and 1756 were 
introduced, and its present state (and 
he thought that no person would say 
there was any), ought parliament, for a 
mere temporary expediency, to lay down 
a permanent rule of so extraordinary a 
nature, affecting as it did the rights of 
neutral belligerents. From the earliest 
periods of our history to the 9th of 
George 2nd (when peculiar circumstances 
called for such a measure), there was no 
law prohibiting the subjecis of this 
country from enlisting in the service 
of foreign states. Inthe Spanish war in 
the Netherlands, in the war of the 
Huguenots, the gentry of England had 
freely and without hindrance entered into 
the contest ; the sovereign feeling that he 
ought to permit his subjects to carry their 
talents and courage to any field in which 
they might be rendered most available to 
their possessor. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would pause before it 
abrogated, for a temporary purpose, a 
system which had so long and so advan- 
tageously prevailed. 

The hon. and learned gentleman oppo- 
site contended, that the bill was in 
furtherance of the principle of the com- 
mon law. But the common law, if en- 
forced, was already sufficient for the 
purpose. By the issue of the writ ne 
exeat regno the Crown might prevent its 
subjects from quitting the kingdom ; and 
by the issue of another writ, it might re- 
call those who had quitted it; and there- 
fore, if the ministers of the Crown wished 
to recall to their homes those natives of 
Great Britain who had entered into the 
Independent service, and if they chose 
to take so great a responsibility on them- 
selves, as such a step would inevitably 
draw upon them, they had it in their 
power to do so at any moment that they 
thought fit to issue the mandate. In- 
deed, if such a measure was right and ex- 

edient—if circumstances demanded that 
it should be adopted—why had not mi- 
nisters previously taken it? Why did 
they hesitate to take it now? And why 
did they call upon parliament to do for 
them what, if that was the case, they 
ought to have done long ago? If, on the 
other hand, the measure was impolitic, 
why was parliament urged to enforce a 
plan which was any thing else than bene- 
ficial to the interests of the empire? It 
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would perhaps be said, that such a step as 
that to which he had adverted would be 
totally inefficient. That he denied. He 
maintained that it would be quite efficient. 
It was a step frequently resorted to by 
private individuals, and he could see no 
reason why it}was not applicable to a public 
emergency. If the issue of a ne exeat 
regno was impolitic, why did ministers re- 
commend to parliament the adoption of a 
measure, which, as it would be far more 
general, would be more extensively im- 
politic? Let it be also remembered, that 
if it were once to be established by law 
that no subject should enter into the ser- 
vice of a foreign state until he obtained 
a license from the king, to grant such a 
license would then become an act of hos- 
tility towards the power with which that 
foreign state was at war. As long as 
subjects might freely enter into the ser- 
vice of foreign states with the connivance 
of the Crown, that inconvenience could 
not occur; but when it was once esta- 
blished by law, that the specific consent 
of the Crown was necessary, the act of 
granting that consent would be considered 
as the act of a belligerent. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
said that there was no clause in the bill 
which tended to injure the commercial 
interests of the country. The hon. 
member for London, however, in pre- 
senting the petition which he had that 
evening laid on the table of the House, 
and which, if he had been earlier in the 
House, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would have found was not the only one 
against the bill, had clearly pointed out 
some of the injuries which the country 
would experience from it in a commercial 

oint of view, if it were passed into a 
aw. He would beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, and of the whole House to one pro- 
vision of the bill which, in his opinion, 
was more pregnant with mischief to the 
country than any clause which he had 
ever read in any act of parliament. If 
the bill were allowed to pass with that 

rovision, there would be an end to all 
ee of any commercial or social inter- 
course with South America. He alluded 
to the following clause :—“ And be it 
further enacted that in case any ship or 
vessel, in any port or place within his 
majesty’s dominions, shall have on board 
any person or persons” (the House would 
observe that they might be South Ame- 
ricans, and not British subjects) ‘ who 
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shall have been enlisted or entered to 
serve, or shall have engaged, or agreed, 
or been procured to enlist or enter or 
serve, or who shall be departing from his 
majesty’s dominions for the purpose, and 
with the intent of enlisting or entering to 
serve, or to be employed, or of serving 
or being engaged or employed in the ser- 
vice of any foreign prince, state, or po- 
tentate, colony, province, or part of any 
province or people, or of any person or 
persons exercising or assuming to exercise 
the powers of government in or over any 
foreign colony, province, or part of any 
province or people, either as an officer, 
soldier, sailor, or marine, contrary to the 
provisions of this act, it shall be lawful 
for any of the principal officers of his ma- 
jesty’s customs, where any such officers 
of the customs shall be, and in any part 
of his majesty’s dominions in which there 
are no officers of his majesty’s customs, 
for any governor or persons having the 
chief civil command, to detain and pre- 
vent any such ship or vessel, or to cause 
such ship or vessel to be detained and 
prevented from proceeding to sea on her 
voyage with such persons as aforesaid on 
board.” So that by that clause any ship 
was liable to be detained, if a common in- 
former stated that he suspected she had 
any person on board who had enlisted, or 
even who intended to enlist in the cause of 
South American freedom —a_ suspicion 
which, indeed, it would be very difficult to 
disprove. Andthat, beit remembered, was 
to be the permanent law on the subject. 
The next clause of the bill was also 
most extraordinary. It was as follows: 
«« And be it further enacted, that if any 
master, or other person having, or taking 
the charge or command of any ship or 
vessel in any part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any 
part of his majesty’s dominions beyond 
the seas, shall knowingly and willingly 
take on board, or if such master or other 
person having the command of any such 
ship or vessel, or any owner or owners of 
“any such ship or vessel, shall knowingly 
engage to take on board any person or 
persons who shall have been enlisted or 
entered to serve, or shall have engaged 
or agreed, or been procured to enlist or 
enter or serve, or who shall be departing 
‘from his majesty’s dominions for the pur- 
“pose, and with the intent of enlisting or 
€ntering to serve, or to be employed, or 
of serving, or being engaged or employed, 


mon naval or military service, contrary 
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to the provisions of this act, such master 
or owner, or other person as aforesaid, 
shall pay the sum of for each, and 
every person so taken, or engaged to be 
taken on board; and moreover, every 
such ship or vessel, so having on board, 
conveying, carrying, or transporting any 

such person or persons, shall and may be © 
seized and detained by the collector, 
comptroller, surveyor, or other officer of 
the customs, until such penalty or penal- 
ties shall be satisfied and paid, or until 
such master or person, or the owner or 
owners of such ship or vessel, shall give 
good and sufficient bail for the payment 
of such penalty or penalties.” By the 
last clause of the bill it was further 
enacted, ‘ that if any action or suit shall 
be commenced, either in Great Britain or 
elsewhere, against any person or persons 
for any thing done in pursuance of this 
act, all rules and regulations, privileges 
and protections, as to maintaining or de- 
fending any suit or action, and pleading © 
therein, or any costs thereon, in relation 
to any acts, matters, or things done, or 
that may be done by any officer of cus- 
toms or excise, or by any officer of his 
majesty’s navy, under any act of parlia- 
ment in force, on or immediately before 
the , for the protection of the 
revenues of customs and excise, or pre- 
vention of smuggling, shall apply and be 
in full force in any such action or suit as 
shall be brought for any thing done in 
pursuance of this act, in as full and 
ample a manner, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if the same i and pro- 
tections were repeated and re-enacted in 
this act.” He did not perfectly under- 
stand what the latter part of this clause 
alluded to. When, however, the circum- 
stance that half the penalty was to go to 
a common informer and the-other half 
to the Crown (being in fact a premium 
offered for the detention of every vessel 
in his majesty’s harbours), and the pro- 
tection afforded to the Custom-house 
officers, by the last clause were consi- 
dered, it appeared pretty certain, that 
very few ships indeed, would be permitted 
to sail for South America without mo- 
lestation; and yet it was argued that 
no injury could accrue from the bill to the 
commerce of the country! It certainly 
was not to be conceived, even if the 


principle of the measure should be agreed 


to by the House, that all the extraordi- 

nary regulations, which it at present con- 

— would be passed ; but, as his hon. 
(3 L) 
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and gallant friend had well observed, the 
showed the animus with which the bill 
was framed. 

It had been contended in favour of the 
new measure, that it substituted the pu- 
nishment of transportation for seven years, 
for the punishment of death, denounced 
by the existing law. But for his part, he 
would much rather that it should be de- 
clared that the existing Jaw, with all its 
professed severity should be extended 
for the purpose in view, than that the 
present bill, with its provision for detain- 
ing vessels should be adopted. For, in 
the first instance, the impression would 
be that it was merely a measure to please 
Ferdinand, which would never be acted 
upon ;—that it would remain a dead 
letter. But as the proposed law now 
stood, with the terrible power which it 
gave to Custom-house officers to detain 
ships having on board any person who 
was suspected of even entertaining an in- 
tention to enter into the service of the 
Spanish colonies, it would be put into 
active operation, and would be productive 
of most injurious consequences. The 
general complexion of the measure was 
such, that it was impossible for any one, 
who duly considered it, to deny that such 
would be the result of its adoption. 

Before he concluded, he had another 
remark to make upon the bill. Never was 
any thing so unwise or so ungracious as 
the time chosen for proposing such a 
measure. A great part of the population 
of England had, by the policy and events 
of the last twenty years, been made mili- 
tary. They could not turn their attention 
to any other subject ; they had been ren- 
dered unfit for any other occupation ; and 
now they were to be cut off from the only 
service in which all their military enthu- 
siasm might be freely indulged, and all 
their military talents be safely exercised. 
That was not the only evil which would 
ensue from the bill. It would prevent 
those social ties from being formed with 
an infant state which might eventually 
be productive of the greatest advantage 
to this country. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had remarked on the petition 
which had been presented against this bill. 
But it was not merely the direct operation 
of the measure in putting an end to the 
commercial connexion of this country with 
South America, that the petitioners com- 
plained of. Their complaint was, that if, 
under the mask of neutrality, parliament, 
ungenerously and unjustly threw a weight 
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into the scale of Spain in her contest with 
the colonies, they would not only destro 
al] commercial connexions between this 
country and South America, but would 
prevent the formation of those social ties, 
and the occurrence of that domestic in- 
tercourse between the inhabitants of the 
two countries which endeared man to man, 
and which, in their ultimate operation, 
might be most beneficial to England. 
And for what purpose was all this to take 
place? For the purpose of assisting in 
the defence of the most ———But perhaps it 
was advisable not to speak of the govern- 
ment of Old Spain as it deserved ; and he 
would therefore content himself with say- 
ing, that the measure was proposed for the 
purpose of assisting in the defence of the 
worst government in the world. He would 
not pay such a government the compli- 
ment of taking any step whatever in its 
support. If this bill, therefore, had ori- 
ginated from any communication on the 
part of the Spanish government, he 
thought the House called upon to regard 
it with the greatest suspicion; but if it 
proceeded from a higher than its osten- 
sible quarter—if it came, recommended 
by that imperial combination which had 
arrogated to itself the right of disposing 
of the fates of kingdoms and empires, 
and which had undertaken to regulate 
Europe, and to maintain what it chose 
to term her tranquillity, it was, in his opi- 
nion, still more objectionable. But let 
its origin be what it might; considering it 
to be in opposition to the principles of 
reason and sound policy, it should meet 
with nothing from him but the most de- 
termined hostility ; and he should there- 
fore warmly support his hon. and gallant 
friend’s amendment. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that if the descrip- 
tion which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who had just set down had given of 
the operation of the bill before the House, 
namely, that it would prevent any enlisting 
on one side of the question, without 
touching the other, had been applied to 
the existing law, he would have acknow- 
ledged its accuracy. According to the 
present law, if an agent of the king of 
Spain were to attempt to recruit a 1 
man for the cause of his royal master, he 
would subject himself to indictment, 
to the possible forfeiture of life; while an 
agent of the Spanish colonies might re- 
cruit (as indeed had been done), embark, 
and carry out to South America, as man 
men as he could prevail upon to go, w 
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perfect impunity. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had declared that he would 
abandon his opposition to the bill, if an 
instance could be shown him of a single 
individual having been prevented enlisting 
in the service of the king of Spain. But, 
if no such instance was to be found, to 
what might it be attributed? To the 
state of the law. No agent of the king of 
Spain would venture his life in such an 
attempt. If such an attempt were made, 
would it not be the obvious duty of any 
South American agent to his employers 
to prefer an indictment against the per- 
son making it? He denied that the acts 
of the 9th and 29th Geo. 2nd, had re- 
mained a dead letter. There were cases 
of persons who had been executed under 
those statutes, which he had met with in 
old magazines and other publications, 
which were the best channels of informa- 


tion relative to such transactions. He 


also denied, that in 1736, when the act of 
the ninth of George 2nd was passed, we 
were at war, as had been alleged, with 
the whole continent. 
hostilit 

the bill. 
its general 


No such general 


was considered with reference to 
—— or to its particular 


enactments, he equally considered it tobea 


measure not only warranted but demanded | t n . 
in England; the third went further: it 


by circumstances. The hon. gentleman 
here entered into a variety of observations, 


in reply to that part of the speech of the | 


hon. and gallant mover, in which he ad- 
verted to the Irish and Scotch who were 
employed in France, Spain, and Austria 
at former periods, in opposition to the 
British arms, and not treated in any other 
manner than as being entitled to be so 
employed, maintaining that they owed no 
allegiance to this country—for that they 
were the descendants of families domici- 
liated in the various nations of the conti- 
nent.—The hon. and gallant member had 
alluded to the policy of the Swiss, in 
allowing their troops to enter the ser- 
vice of any powers with whom they were 
at peace. It was true that Swiss soldiers 
were at liberty to enter into the service of 
that power which paid them best; but he 
hoped he should never see such a principle 
introduced into this country. He hoped 
never to see recruiting parties going about 
enlisting British subjects to point their 
bayonets against each other for the sake 
of gain.—Another argument used against 
this bill was, that the common law being 
against such enlistments, there was there- 
fore no need of any additional mea- 


existed at that period.— Whether | 
Irish acts for preventing such enlistments, 
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sure being introduced. But it would be 
inconvenient to resort to the common law, 
as in that case it would be necessary to 
prove that the party had actually en- 
tered the service, a contract to enter 
pot being sufficient to procure a con- 
viction. Then came an observation, that 
writs of ne exeat regno might be issued. 
The House, however, would perceive 
the inefficiency of such a measure to re- 
medy the evil complained of. Separate 
writs must be issued to the parties, and 
before this could be done, the mischief 
would be effected. It was urged that 
hitherto only a few officers had entered 
the service of South America; but what 
was the fact? The enlistments were car- 
ried on in so open and public a manner, 
that it was disgraceful to ministers not to 
have interfered before. He had lately 
been informed by an officer, that in one 
instance, a battalion had been paid off at 
Chatham, and that 300 of the men were 


immediately enlisted in the service of 


South America. The same system was 
going on now, not only in this country, 
but in Ireland; and he thought that the 


ought to be recited in the present bill. 
There were three Irish acts to this effect: 
the two first were similar to those in force 


enacted that any person entering into the 
service of France or Spain, without the 
consent of government, should, in addi- 
tion to the penalties of the previous acts, 
be deprived of taking an inheritance in 
that country. He thought the laws on 
this subject ought to be made uniform in 
both countries.—But it was urged, that if 
this bill passed, any license on the part of 
government allowing persons to enter into 
the service of a neutral power, would be 
a breach of neutrality. There were in- 
stances, however, to the contrary. In 
the case of admiral Knowles, for instance, 
power was given to enter into the service 
of Turkey, yet it was not considered a 
breach of neutrality. All belligerent 
powers had a right to remonstrate with 
neutral powers against assisting their op- 
ponents. In the American war, when 
France assisted the Americans, this coun- 
try remonstrated, and though there existed 
less good faith in the French cabinet at 
that period than in any other in Europe, a 
proclamation was issued, and they used 
means, ostensibly at least, to prevent 
French subjects from acting against us 
We were called upon by all our foreign 
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relations, to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and it was no answer to say, that we had 
no laws to prevent the interference of 
British subjects between Spain and her 
colonies, We should be told that we 
ought to make such laws if none existed. 
There was one clause of the bill which he 
thought might be amended. It was that 
which empowered the detention of vessels 
found to have persons going to join foreign 
powers on board. e admitted, that 
the proof authorising such detention 
ought to be fixed. Any objections to 
this clause might be amended in a com- 
mittee—it did not make against the prin- 
ciple of the bill. It was the duty of this 
country not to adopt a policy different 
from the other states of Sena: If we 
were to sanction the existing system, then 
British subjects might enter into the ser- 
vice of a foreign power on the eve of its 
entering into a war with their native coun- 
try. He denied that because men had 
fought in defence of their country, they 
were therefore rendered unfit to apply 
themselves to the civil situations of life. 
If, indeed, British subjects were allowed 
to fight in the cause of South America, 
they must necessarily be rendered less fit 
to serve their own country than before. 
The manner in which the war was carried 
on differed materially from the warfare of 
regular governments; it was carried on 
with a ferocity and a barbarity unknown 
in Europe; in fact, a soldier in South 
America must be a freebooter, and live, 
in a great measure, by committing depre- 
dations. The present measure was in 
accordance with the general law of na- 
tions, and only called upon this country 
to preserve a strict neutrality—not onl 
between Spain and her colonies, but wit 
respect to the other powers on the conti- 
nent. He did not mean to be the apolo- 
gist of the Spanish government, but he 
should be sorry to hear it pleaded in 
excuse for the violation of our promised 
neutrality, that we were advocating the 
cause of freedom. As to the private sol- 
diers who had entered the South Ameri- 
can service, he was confident that not one 
of them had been actuated by a feeling 
superior to the gain they were likely to 
derive from their employment. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he felt 
— bound to vote in favour of the 

ill. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he should not 
have offered himself to the attention of 
the House were it not for the extraordi- 
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nary arguments used in support of this 
bill. He had entertained some hopes 
that this measure would not have been 
persevered in—not from any feeling of 
ministers of its obnoxious and baneful 
effects, but from a conviction that the 
sense of the country, was against it 
—from a conviction that they knew it 
would be destructive to the trade and 
commerce of the country; and that 
they would sink themselves still lower in 
ublic estimation by carrying it into effect. 
n this hope, however, he was disap- 
pointed; he found, on the contrary, that 
notwithstanding alljthe evils of which the 
measure was productive, ministers were 
still determined to carry it into effect; 
but he trusted the sense of the House 
would be, as the sense of the country 
was, decidedly against it. In the contest 
of the South Americans against the op- 
ressions of Spain, there was more Eng- 
ish feeling engaged, and more British 
interests involved, than in any other con- 
test that had for a long time occurred. 
This was owing not only to the nature of 
the tyranny against which they struggled, 
the rights which they strove to establish, 
and the commercial advantages which 
their liberty would enable them to extend 
to us, but to a recollection of our former 
intercourse with them. We could not 
forget that we first invited them to throw 
off the yoke which our government was 
now trying to reimpose, and that the 
birth of their independence took place 
under the protection of England. We 
had been accused of encouraging a spirit 
of freedom when it suited our views, and 
of repressing it when the noble lord oppo- 
site commenced his negotiations, and 
found that his policy no longer required 
its assistance. ‘The change had been 
realized in the conduct of this govern- 
ment towards South America, but he 
trusted the legislature would not permit 
it to be realized in the policy of the 
nation. We had formed an alliance with 
Spain without stipulating for a change in 
our laws. Let Spain have the fulfilment 
of her bond from the noble lord, and let 
English feeling and English heroism be 
allowed to exert themselves in favour of 
the liberty and independence of the states 
rising from under her oppression. The 
noble lord could only pledge himself to 
answer the demand of Spain in so far as 
the laws of his country allowed him—he 
could only agree to prevent the enlistment 


of soldiers, or the sailing of armaments, 
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by the powers which the laws and consti- 
tution put into his hands; he could not 
stipulate with a foreign state to alter 
those laws, or engage to do any thing that 
implied a legislative change. The hon, 
gentleman who had last spoken had said 
that the principle of the present bill was 
recognized in the policy of every other 
state but this, and that we should Le sin- 
gular in refusing to accede to it. Such 
a singularity was a thing not at all alarm- 
ing: he should be more alarmed at a con- 
formity with the policy of foreign states. 
A minister of this country, when pressed 
to do any thing inconsistent with the 
laws, in order to please foreign despots, 
should answer, “I cannot.” Our policy 
had always been as peculiar as our cha- 
racter, our genius, and our constitution ; 
and while to that peculiarity we owed our 
liberty, our glory, and our greatness, it 
ought not to be a matter of much concern 
with us how it was viewed in our foreign 
relations. So far from maintaining the 


principles of neutrality, this bill would do 
quite the reverse, while the noble lord 
himself would allow that its provisions 
were in direct opposition to our commer- 
cial policy. In our present commercial 


distress, while our trade was in a state of 
stagnation, and our manufacturers were 
suffering almost intolerable hardships from 
the want of sale for the produce of their 
industry, Providence seemed to have 
opened to us the markets of South Ame- 
rica—a country of immense extent, and 
of unlimited wealth, whose resources 
would grow with the growth of its inde- 
pendence, and in a short time enable it to 
purchase and consume whatever we could 
export for its use. The disposition of the 
people of the new states ought therefore 
to be consulted, as the means of promot- 
ing an intercourse so beneficial. Fashion 
ruled in states as much as among indivi- 
duals. The South Americans were habi- 
tuated to consider us as friends and 
models ; they wished to obtain the appro- 
bation of freemen, and to enter into poli- 
tical relations with freemen. Such a 
disposition we should foster, not only for 
the advantage it might bring, but for the 
evils which it might prevent ; for, let the 
House consider what might be the conse- 
quences of rejecting a union with states, 
which from that rejection might be thrown 
into the arms of the North American re- 
public, and thus compose along with it 
an alliance of incalculable strength, pos- 
Sessing a country of immense extent, full 
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of resources, disposed by its geographical 


position for the most extensive commerce 
and the closest intercourse, and combined 
to employ all its energies against the 
trade and power of this country from 
ancient jealousy or contemned friendship. 
We should therefore draw the bonds of 
affection closer between ourselves and the 
South Americans, by allowing those who 
had bled in the service of their own coun- 
try, and who could not now find subsistence 
or employment at home, to go out to their 
assistance, to acquire additional expe- 
rience in the new world, and to promote 
the progress of human happiness and 
freedom. They there would learn, not to 
support the dominion of continental des- 
potism, but to co-operate with freemen in 
the recovery of their rights, and would 
return home not only better soldiers, but 
better citizens and better Englishmen. 
They would be taught in the same school 
with our Raleighs and Essexes, who had 
learned the art of war in combating the 
despotism of Spain in a similar cause. 
He should therefore oppose the bill, be- 
cause he would not consent to alter our 


-internal policy to suit our foreign rela- 


tions, and because he was convinced that 
its principle was dictated by a set of so- 
vereigns who were the enemies of freedom 
and independence [ Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Marryat said:—Sir; the hon. 
member who spoke last but one, observed, 
that we should best show our neutrality 
by passing the bill now under discussion ; 
but I conceive, on the contrary, that we 
shall best show our neutrality by doing 
nothing, and that the moment we begin 
to legislate, we take a part. The hon. and 
learned gentleman who introduced the bill 
admits, that the common law, as it now 
stands, is inefficient for the purpose he has 
in view; and before we depart from that 
strict neutrality which we have pledged 
ourselves to observe, in the present con- 
test between Spain and her colonies, by 
altering our laws in order to give an ad- 
vantage to one party over the other, we 
surely ought most seriously to consider 
the justice of the cause in which we are 
about to engage. The government exer- 
cised by Spain in her South American do- 
minions is, perhaps, the most despotic of 
which history can furnish an example. It 
has happened to me to be an eye-witness 
of it in the early part of my life; and my 
remarks upon it are therefore founded on 
actual observation and personal know- 
ledge. Spain, not satisfied with that mo- 
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nopoly which mother countries in ge- 
neral claim of the commerce of their co- 
lonies, actually farmed it out to another 
set of monopolists, the merchants of 
Cadiz; that being the only port to which 
the colonies were permitted to trade ; and 
what with the duties exacted, first in 
Spain, and afterwards in the colonies, and 
the profits made by the monopolists, every 
article was charged to the colonists at an 
advance of not less than 300 per cent 
upon its original cost. This, though a 
heavy tax upon their industry, was the 
least of their grievances ; and as a feather 
in the scale, when compared with the 
weightier oppressions they suffered from 
the administration of their local govern- 
ment. All places of honour and emolu- 
ment were shut against them, and filled 
by the natives of Old Spain; court fa- 
vourites who were sent out to make their 
fortunes, and who accomplished the object 
of their mission with the utmost possible 
celerity, at the expense of the unhappy 
colonists ; or men who purchased nat 
situations, and indemnified themselves in 
like manner. Even the necessaries of life 


were made the subjects of exclusive privi- 
lege. At this moment, no man can sell 


a barrel of flour in the island of Cuba 
without first purchasing the permission of 
the marquis D’Arouca; and thus the 
princely revenue of a Spanish grandee, is 
wrung from the hard-earned contributions 
of the meanest wretches, who swallow the 
morsel of bread necessary for their daily 
subsistence. The very sources of justice 
were poisoned at the fountain ; the judges 
notoriously received fees, or, to use a more 
proper word, bribes. If after the decision 
of a cause, the injured party thought 
proper to appeal to the king and the 
council of the Indies at Madrid, the ap- 
al was founded on a statement drawn up 
y the corrupt judge who had tried it, so 
that redress was hopeless. Printed books 
were prohibited, unless examined by the 
priests, who rejected all they did not both 
approve and understand ; so that the light 
of knowledge was withheld from these 
oppressed people, and they were kept in 
darkness, that they might be the more 
easily kept in subjection. 

In 1808, when Buonaparté betrayed the 
royal family of —_ into his power, and 
set his brother Joseph upon their vacant 
throne, the Cortes who took up arms for 
the independence of their country, sent 
out accounts to the colonies, of the revo- 
lution that had taken place, and cautioned 
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them against the intrigues of the emis- 
saries of the usurper. The Spanish pro- 
vinces, in reply, not only professed their 
loyalty to Ferdinand the 7th, but sent 
home large remittances in aid of his 
cause. In 1810, the arms of France having 
been victorious, and all the fortified places 
in Spain having fallen into their hands, 
the junta of Seville having been dispersed 
by the irruption of the French into Anda- 
lusia, and the nation being left without a 

overnment, and almost without hope, the 

panish colonies, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, established juntas for the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs; and these, 
forming themselves into the American 
Confederation of Venezuela, issued a pro- 
clamation, dated April 19th, 1810, in 
which they acknowledged Ferdinand as 
their legitimate sovereign. ‘The council 
of regency, in whom, after the dispersion 
of the junta of Seville, the new feeble 
government of Spain was vested, passed a 
decree about the same time, permitting 
the colonies to trade with foreign nations, 
for such articles of their produce as Spain 
could no longer furnish a market for. 


. This decree, morally just and politically 


wise, gave great offence to the monopo- 
lising merchants at Cadiz, and through 
their interest was revoked on the 17th of 
June following. Under the same in- 
fluence, and in the same spirit, instruc- 
tions were sent out to the Caraccas, to 
proclaim and punish as traitors all those 
who had been concerned in the late elec- 
tions of the provincial juntas: a passionate 
as well as impotent ebullition of pride and 
despotism, which justified resistance on 
the part of the colonies, on the principles 
of self-defence, and _ self-preservation. 
Some of the provinces submitted to this 
decree of the regency of Cadiz, and re- 
established their ancient form of govern- 
ment; others did not. ‘Thus, two parties 
were formed, called the royalists and the 
independents, and their dissentions soon 
ripened into civil war, which was carried 
on with various success, till Ferdinand 7th 
was restored to the throne of Spain in 
1814. One of the first acts of his reign 
was, to issue a proclamation dissolving the 
Cortes of Old Spain, and forbidding them 
to exercise their functions on pain of high 
treason. Soon afterwards, he rejected: 
the proffered mediation of Great Britain, 
which had been solicited by the junta of 
the Caraccas in 1810, and fitted out an 
armament to enforce the unconditional 
obedience of the South American colo- 
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nies. In this short retrospect, we find the 
government of Old Spain and Ferdinand 
7th uniformly maintaining the doctrine of 
unconditional submission and the divine 
right of kings; and the inhabitants of 
South America only claiming redress 
against the most odious and insupportable 
tyranny and oppression. The justice of 
the case, therefore, appears to be com- 
pletely on their side. 

Another consideration which ought also 
to engage our attention, is the probable 
success of the cause we are called upon to 
support. Whenever a country extends 
her colonies beyond a due proportion to 
her own territory and population, they as 
naturally become independent, as a young 
man when he grows up, shakes off the 
authority of his parents, and acts for him- 
self. According to this law of Nature, the 
British colonies in North America became 
independent of their mother country. In 
like manner, Portugal would have lost the 
Brazils, but that by transferring the seat 
of empire there, she transformed the 
colony into the mother country, and the 
mother country into a dependency on the 
colony. Spain must submit to the same 
law. Her European territory consists of 
25,000 square leagues, and her population 
is estimated at eleven millions. Her pro- 
vinces in South America contain 500,000 
square leagues of land, and the population 
is variously estimated at from 17 to 24 
millions. If Great Britain could not re- 
duce her colonies in North America, when 
their population was only two millions, 
what chance has Spain of succeedin 
against so much greater odds, and wit 
such very inferior means? Where are the 
resources of Spain for carrying on this 
contest ? Her treasures are in the mines 
of South America. The timber for build- 
ing her ships is growing in the forests of 
South America. Her revenues depend 
upon the commerce of South America. 
All these are now lost to Spain, and 
gained to her colonies; and every year 
the war continues, will add to the weak- 
ness of the one, and to the strength of the 
other. America, too, has a powerful ally 
in her climate ; to which her own sons are 
seasoned, but which is deadly to her Eu- 
ropean invaders—she has only to fly to 
conquer. By protracting the war, her 
climate will surely perform that work of 
extermination on the troops of Ferdinand 
7th, which he vainly directs them to exe- 
cute on his revolted subjects. Another 
‘ally she has in both the interest and feel- 
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ings of the people of the United States» 
whose territories, by the purchase of 
Louisiana, now come into contact with the 
borders of Mexico. The great and avowed 
object of their ambition is, that the whole 
of the vast continent which they inhabit 
should become independent like them- 
selves, and the New World one day rival 
the Old. Although a sop has, for the pre- 
sent, been given to Cerberus, by the ces- 
sion of the Floridas to the United States, 
the policy of the government will not 
long be able to restrain the wishes of the 
people, but be compelled to join this 
popular and patriotic cause; an event 
which will at once consummate the inde- 
pendence of South America.—If we look 
back to the conduct of Spain towards this 
country, we shall find nothing that can 
justify the claim she now sets up. In 
1776, when the British colonies in North 
America declared themselves independent, 
she, as well as France and Holland, opened 
her ports, both in Europe and America, 
to their flag, and supplied them with 
naval and military stores. In consequence 
of the remonstrances of Great Britain, she 
afterwards prohibited the export of these 
articles; but the prohibition was never 
enforced; and, in 1779, she issued a 
manifesto, declaring war against us, be- 
cause we had intercepted a trade, which 
she declared, she as a neutral, had a right 
to carry on. Her late cession of the 
Floridas to the United States, has certain] 
furnished that government with great ad- 
ditional means of annoyance to our West 
India colonies, in case of war. ‘The want 
of regard she has shown in both these 
cases, to the security of our colonial pos- 
sessions, certainly releases us from all 
obligations to interest ourselves about 
her’s ; and leaves us at full liberty to 
follow the dictates either of interest or 
policy. 

The inhabitants of South America, on 
the contrary, have given themselves some 
claim to our favourable consideration. 
They offered to submit to the mediation 
of our government, which Ferdinand 7th, 
(probably not feeling very good reason to 
confide in the justice of his cause), re- 
fused to accept. We also stand pledged 
to them and the world, to observe a strict 
neutrality in the present contest, which 
we shall not do, if we alter our laws to 
favour the interests of either party. The 
future conduct of South America to us 
will be regulated by ours to her at the 
present moment. The commercial inter- 
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course with that o- continent, is the 
object to which all Europe, and America 
too, are looking forward. If we incur her 
resentment, by assisting Spain in attempt- 
ing her subjugation, we can expect no 
share of it; but if we act fairly and im- 
partially towards her, then we shall con- 
ciliate her future friendship, and be placed 
by her hereafter, on the footing of the 
most favoured nations. Spain has no 
right to injure the peace and prosperity of 
the whole commercial world, by conti- 
nuing her fruitless attempt to subjugate 
South America. All the maritime states 
of Europe, and Great Britain in particular, 
suffer severely from this war, in various 
ways. Out of it a race of freebooters and 
pirates has sprung up, who plunder all 
legitimate commerce without distinction, 
and who never can be subdued, till peace 
and good order are restored. Besides, 
Spain was only the conduit through which 
the treasures of South America were 


agers all over Europe. The produce of 
er mines, and the other valuable produc- 
tions of her soil, were exchanged for our 
manufactures, and gave life and animation 
to our domestic industry. Thus we are 
connected with America by a chain of 
gold, like that by which the poets fabled 


that Earth was suspended to the vault of 
Heaven ; and Spain has no right to break 
this chain, by carrying on a war of de- 
vastation and extermination, injurious to 
all her neighbours, and ruinous both to 
herself and colonies, 

Our laws, as they now stand, give no 
advantages to the Independents, that are 
not counterbalanced by other advantages 
given to Spain. If British officers and 
troops embark in the cause of the Inde- 
pendents, arms and ammunition, the sup- 
ply of which to them is prohibited, are 
not only permitted to Spain, but British 
ships of war convoy vessels so laden to 
their ports of destination. As an under- 
writer, I myself ensured a vessel, laden 
witharmsand ammunition, from Jamaica to 
Vera Cruz, and made a return of premium 
for her being convoyed by the La Pique 
frigate. The Independent governments 
of South America not being recognized, 
their subjects are not permitted to claim 
in our court of Admiralty. The Hercules, 
commanded by commodore Brown,’ in 
their service, was carried into Antigua by 
one of our men of war, and condemned 
in the court of Vice Admiralty there. 
Commodore Brown appealed; but the 
learned judge who ‘presides in ‘the high 
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court of Admiralty here, would not con- 
sider him as before the court, for the rea- 
son above mentioned, which in his opinion 
rendered him incapable of claiming his 
property. I mention this case, not with 
a view to impeach the decision of the 
learned judge, for whose profound legal 
knowledge, in common with all the world, 
I entertain the greatest respect; but 
merely to show the hardship with which 
our laws, as they at present stand, bear 
upon the inhabitants of Spanish South 
America. At this very moment, the 
harbour of Cadiz is full of British vessels, 
hired as transports to carry out the troops 
destined to act against them; whilst all 
assistance to their cause is prohibited by 
proclamations of the governors of our dif- 
ferent free ports in the West Indies. So 
strongly has the spirit of hostility to the 
Independents been acted upon in Trini- 
dad, that while emigrants of the royal 
party have been promoted to situations of 
honour and emolument, an asylum has 
been refused to persons of the opposite 
party; and even when a number of the 
inhabitants of Guiria, on the approach of 
the royalist army, embarked on board 


boats and canoes, or any craft they could 


find, and sought refuge in Trinidad, they 
were not permitted to land, but obliged 
to return to the place from whence they 
came, where they were massacred, men, 
women, and children, without distinction. 
A British sloop of war went down to 
Guiria some weeks afterwards, and on 
their return the officers reported, that the 
carcasses of these unhappy wretches had 
been left a prey to the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field, and that for near 
two leagues together their bones whitened 
the shore. Surely, then, Spain can have 
no cause to complain, of the partiality 
shown to the cause of the Independents! 
It appears to me inconsistent with sound 
policy, to prevent men of ardent minds, 
who have embraced the profession of arms, 
from enlisting in the cause of any foreign 
ower, while Great Britain is at peace. It 
Lode alivethat military spirit which it is of 
the highest importance for every country 
to maintain among her subjects; and 
which, in case of need, she may recall to 
her own service. We have now many 
meritorious officers on half pay, who find 
their income very inadequate to the main- 
tenance of their families. We have also 
a number of disbanded non-commissioned 
officers and privates, many of whom can 
find no occupation, or whose long military 
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habits have unfitted them for any other 
occupation. If these men imagine (whe- 
ther right or wrong is not the question), 
that the road to glory and fortune is open 
to them elsewhere, it seems both impolitic 
and unjust to detain them here. It is 
converting this boasted land of freedom 
into a great prison ; and engendering much 
discontent and dissatisfaction at home, 
which had better be allowed to effervesce 
abroad. Natural justice seems to require, 
that every individual should be allowed to 
employ his talents, or pursue his interests, 
in any way that is consistent with the al- 
legiance he owes to his own country. I 
wish, therefore, the acts of the 9th and 
29th of George 2nd, which were passed 
for a particular and temporary purpose to 
be repealed. By this means we should 
give that full liberty of action to indivi- 
duals for which I contend, and place both 
the belligerent parties on a footing of per- 
fect equality.—Much has been said about 
the treaty between this country and Spain, 
made in 1814; but this binds us to no- 
thing more, than to prevent the supply of 
arms, ammunition, and warlike stores, to 
the revolted provinces. I noticed, in- 
deed, in the preamble to this treaty, the 
expression of a wish “to draw closer the 
bonds of amity, that at present so happily 
subsist between their Catholic and Britan. 
nic majesties;” but I considered these 
words merely as expressions of diplomatic 
courtesy, and never meant to be seriously 
acted upon, or I should have thought they 
called for the reprehension of parliament, 
whenever this treaty was submitted to 
their consideration. My sentiments are 
very far from according with the wish in 
this preamble, whether I consider the na- 
ture of the Spanish government itself, or 
the character of the individual by whom 
that government is at present exercised. 
The principles of the Spanish government 
are tyranny and bigotry; and both these 
pone appear to be acted upon to their 
ullest extent by Ferdinand the 7th. He 
has re-established the Inquisition ; he has 
re-established the use of torture; he has 
behaved with the most unparalleled in- 
agp to those brave men, whose va- 
our and patriotism, with British aid, 
rescued his dominions from the yoke of 
an usurper, and placed upon his head the 
crown that he now wears. In return, he 
has loaded them with chains, and immured 
them in dungeons, or transported them to 
oes in pestilential climates. One of 
8 first acts of gratitude towards us, was 
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to offer a national thanksgiving to God, | 
that his land was no longer polluted by 
the presence of heretics. He has waged 
a war of extermination against his subjects 
in South America, instead of conciliating 
them by just and politic concessions. In 
short, he has attempted to extirpate every 
liberal and independent sentiment through- 
out the whole of his dominions, and es- 
tablish the reign of terror. With such a 
government as this, and the government 
of a free country, there can be no common 
bond of union ; and to pledge ourselves to 
any thing farther than strict neutrality 
enjoins, would be as repugnant to the 
public feelings as to the best interests of 
this country. 

Sir C. Robinson said, that it was the 
duty of the House, upon the present oc- 
casion, to act without reference to the 
merits of either party concerned, but upon 
the ground ofa strict neutrality. On that 
principle he conceived the present mea- 
sure to be necessary. After the struggle 
in which this country had been so long 
engaged, and now that peace was restored, 
they should show to the world, that they 
respected the law ef nations, and, in that, 
the rights of a strict neutrality. In a 
— lately circulated, and which he be- 

ieved was put into the hands of most of 
the members of that House, allusion was 
made to the practice in the time of James 
Ist, with respect to Spain. The situation 
of the two countries was then different to 
what it was now. At present they were 
at peace with Spain, but at the period al- 
luded to were in strict alliance with the 
United Provinces, and had cautionary 
towns there, which it was their interest to 
defend. In all the treaties with Spain 
since 1630, the same principle as that 
upon which this bill proceeded was recog- 
nised. The treaty of 1630 was renewed 
in 1667, and lately again in 1514. The 
only object of the present measure was, to 
remove all doubt upon the subject. The 
courts of admiralty here frequently acted 
upon the principle recognised in the bill. 
There was a case in the 28th of Charles 
2nd, of an indictment brought against an 
English subject for cruising against Spain 
in a French ship. Though the principle 
was thus admitted, and acted upon in the 
courts, it did not follow, that a measure 
for recognising it was unnecessary at pre- 
sent. The same principle was acknow- 
ledged in the treaty of 1794 with America, 
It commenced with astipulation, that the 
ar 5 and citizens of both nations 
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should observe a strict neutrality, and not 
accept of commissions from foreign powers 
at war with either; that in such a case, 
those who armed or equipped letters of 
marque, should be considered and treated 
as pirates. ‘This was certainly too severe, 
and the courts could never decide, that 
persons so transgressing were guilty of 
piracy, and should be treated 4s such. It 
was better, however, that all doubts upon 
this subject should be removed, and the 
exact nature of the offence and mode of 
punishment defined. Such was the object 
of this bill. The treaty of 1814 with 
Spain would be quite nugatory, if English 
subjects might freely embark in support 
of the Spanish colonies against the mother 
country. The statutes of George Znd, so 
often alluded to upon this occasion, did 
not arise merely from a temporary neces- 
sity; they were founded upon a previous 
statute of queen Anne, but they were not 
founded on the limited policy ascribed to 
them; they proceeded on a general prin- 
ciple. ould it be fair or just, then, 


that the people of South America should 
be put on a better footing, with respect 
to the rights of neutrality, than legal and 
recognised governments? 


The bill, he 
would contend, was founded on the most 
correct principles of neutrality, and the 
provisions of it were agreeable to the best 
practice of our ancestors. On_ these 
grounds, he would give it his cordial 
support. 

Mr. Macdonald was anxious to impress 
upon the House this great and important 
fact—that the present measure, however 
supported by the learning and logic of 
Doctors Commons, whatever abstract rea- 
soning might be employed by gentlemen 
on the other side in support of it, did 
‘mainly and effectually go to the destruc- 
tion of the cause of the independent pa- 
triots of South America. Much had been 
said also by the gentlemen on the opposite 
benches, respecting the right of this go- 
vernment to interfere. The right could 

not for a moment be contradicted; but he 
entertained considerable doubt, whether 
the House would have the heart to pass 
such a bill as was now attempted to be 


thrust upon the naticn. Although the: 


arguments of his hon. friends, who had 
spoken that night against the measure, 
had not been overcome, yet they had, in 
some degree, been distorted and disfigured 
by what had been said by the other side; 
and he thought he could not do better 
than bring back to the recollection of the 
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House, some of the most striking argu- 
ments which had been urged against the 
bill. With respect to what had been said 
as to the common law on this subject, 
they might be assured, if the common law 
were sufficient, the attorney general would 
not have had recourse to this bill. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had succeeded, to a cer- 
tain degree, in distiguring and distorting 
the arguments of the members for Ban- 
bury and Sandwich (Mr. F. Douglas and 
Mr. Marryat). They had never pretended 
that we had aright to employ the military 
resources of this country in the cause of 
the South Amcricans, or that what could 
not be openly justified might be done co- 
vertly; for the first would be foolish, and 
the second would be base; but they had 
contended, that we should observe a sub- 
stantial and bond fide system of non-inter- 
ference in the dispute, and that this prin- 
ciple could only be satisfied by leaving the 
laws as they were, without reference to 
the manner in which they might affect 
any of the parties. His hon. friends had 
therefore deprecated a departure from a 
system of real passive neutrality, to one of 
apparent neutrality, and real interference 
in behalf of one of the parties; and they 
had shown, that the time and circum- 
stances when the attorney general had 
brought forward this bill, wholly altered 
the character of the measure—that while 
it sounded equitable to the ear, it would 
be, inits operation, most unjust and oppres- 
sive. He agreed with his hon. friend be- 
low him in what he had said with respect 
to the suspicious origin of the measure, 
because it bore, in his cpinion, most un- 
equivocal marks of foreign suggestion, 
and of coming from a quarter too, of all 
others (for no power ought ever to inter- 
fere with our internal laws) the least en- 
titled to expect any grace or favour at the 
hands of an English parliament [loud 
cheering]. He had spoken of the time 
and circumstances when this bill was pro- 
posed as betraying its origin. Why was 
no such measure proposed at the com- 
mencement of the contest? Perhaps the 
noble lord’s feelings did not suggest to 
him, that his countrymen would take such 
deep interest in a cause so illegitimate, as 
to transport themselves to such distant 
shores to afford aid to that cause! Not- 
withstanding the length of time this con- 
test had lasted, no such measure was pro- 
posed till now. The noble tord had told 
them, that they did not propose it so long 
as any hope of reconciliation remained. 
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But the noble tord knew, that so long ago 
as the time of the mission of lord Welles- 
ley to Cadiz, all hope of reconciliation 
was chimerical—that the war from thence- 
forward assumed the character of bellum 
ad internecionem. Never, during the pro- 
gress of this war, which had lasted so 
many years, and many of the events of 
which no man could think of without his 
blood running cold, had the noble lord 
come forward. But now, when a crisis 
had arrived—when these men, fighting for 
all that was dear to them with so much 
perseverance and constancy, had all but 
won the prize of their glorious deliverance 
—now when they came forward to strike 
the deadly blow, the noble lord stretched 
forth a saving hand to the last efforts of 
expiring tyranny [loud cheering]. He 
objected to the time when the measure 
was brought forward, but he objected 
still more strongly to the principle of re- 
gulating our laws under the declaration of 
a foreign power. The 9th and 29th of 
George 2nd, were not acts framed ona 
principle of general policy, or as part of 
our jurisprudential system, but under a 
temporary pressure, and to avert dangers 
which threatened the country. But it 
was said, a case had now arisen which had 
not been foreseen. No, it was not fore- 
seen that haughty Spain would so soon 
have been at war—not with powers and 
states, her former adversaries or rivals, 
but with her own colonies—the victims 
on whose necks she had set her feet. It 
was not foreseen, that the most besotted 
bigotry, and the most odious tyranny 
which had ever disgraced an European 
nation, would so soon have produced their 
ultimately necessary consequences, would 
so soon have corrupted to the core the 
roud Castilian monarchy, stripped it of 
its rank and consideration in Europe, and 
threatened it with the loss of those exten- 
sive territories beyond the Atlantic, the 
conquest of which had been marked with 
cruelty and blood [Hear, hear!]. This 
had not been foreseen; but he venerated 
too highly the statesmen who directed the 
councils of this country in the eafly reigns 
of the Hanover family, to think, that if 
they had foreseen it, they would have 
attempted to stifle the sympathies of the 
English people in the cause of rising in- 
dependence. This was reserved for the 
ee times, and for the present ministry. 
hence came it that England was thus 
always misrepresented in the eyes of the 


world its people were always 
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anxious that the blessings which they 
enjoyed should be widely diffused among 
others, those who managed their diplomacy 
contrived uniformly to put them forward 
as the confederates or the instruments of 
those who were at war with human hap: 
piness? The noble lord had so contrived 
his treaties and his alliances, that, not- 
withstanding the brilliant successes of our 
arms, there was scarcely a corner of Eu- 
rope, in which the people did not view 
with disgust the manner in which we had 
used the power which those successes had 
put into our hands; yet this was not 
enough, but he must go in search of 
materials for a farther exercise of his 
ingenuity in the contests of another he- 
misphere. What the result of the present 
struggle between Spain and South Ame- 
rica might be, was doubtful ; but the feel- 
ings of the great South American continent 
could not be a matter of indifference to 
the first maritime and commercial country 
of the world. It was easy to cultivate the 
good-will of the South Americans; but 
national antipathies, once rooted, were 
not so easily removed. The South Ame- 
ricans had standards by which to measure 
our conduct. The bureaus of our secre- 
taries of state, the proclamations of our 
West India governors, cry out in their 
favour. We first point out to them the 
oppression under which they suffered, 
as odious and intolerable to reasoning 
men. Would they, with this evidence of 
their declarations in 1797 staring them in 
the face, put on the statute book in 1819, 
the record of their falsehood? As to 
Ferdinand, in whose behalf we were now 
called on to interfere, this monarch, who 
was leagued to us in the strictest amity, 
had the other day made over a most 
important colony to our great western 
rival, without consulting our interests or 
our wishes. The cession of Florida to 
the United States could never have taken 
— if the spirit of the Treaty of Utrecht 

ad prevailed in the negotiations of those 
statesmen to whom the settlement of Ba- 
varia, Baden, or any other German pro- 
vince, had seemed of so much consequence. 
But, independently of positive treaties, 
there could be no question that we should 
have been justified in interfering in such 
a case, as self-preservation, which formed 
a part of the law of nature, was necessa- 
rily a part of the law of nations. The 
conduct of Ferdinand in this case had 
been defended by a noble lord in another 
place, on the ground that he had not 
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power enough to defend his own posses- 
sions. If so, he might cede his territories 
when and to whom he pleased, and we 
were to sit by with folded arms. But 
when it was found that though he had 
lost the power to protect, he had not lost 
the power to oppress his subjects. When 
the question was, not the ceding a co- 
lony to our rivals, but the erecting a 
great empire, not to our advantage alone, 
but to that of the whole civilized world ; 
at such a moment, were we to bestir our- 
selves, to ransack our statute books, to 
make that law in his favour which never 
was law before, and to exert our legisla- 
tive power to assist this impotent, though 
legitimate and oppressive monarch [ Hear, 
hear!]? He should, therefore, add his 
Opposition to that which had been more 
ably offered against the bill. The nation 
revolted at it. The nation had been con- 
tent to act on the system of non-inter- 
ference, but farther than this it would not 
g0, in opposition to its best feelings. 
The feelings of the English people were 
not to be trifled with. The government, 
solid as its institutions were, mainly rested, 
after all, on public opinion. Popular 
prejudice it might dissipate; popular error 


it might encounter; but the public opinion, 
founded on the good and generous feel- 
ings of the universal British nation, would 
be found to be stronger than even power 


itself! [Hear, hear!]. 

_ Lord Castlereagh said, that the bill as 
it was now proposed, was open to no ob- 
jections, on account of any retrospective 
Operation; it was purely a prospective 
measure. In looking at the principles in 
which his hon. and learned friend had pro- 
posed this bill, it would be an error to 
suppose that it had been directed against 
individuals who had chosen to separate 
themselves from their native country. 


The character of the offence, without | 


which, he might venture to assert, par- | 


Jiament would not have interfered, was 
that of a combination to make this coun- 
try the spot where levies were to be raised 
and organized, to take part in the unfor- 
tunate quarrel between Spain and her pro- 
vinces, Not regiments merely, but what 
might almost be called armies, had not 
only been raised, but had received all their 
military organization in this country, and 
sailed perfectly prepared to proceed to 
warfare on their landing. The gallant 
mover of the amendment had said, that in 


the United States, two frigates had been: 
But he had yet to learn, that 
| 


fitted out. 


| 
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this had been done with the connivance of 
their government; indeed, the whole 
course of its policy was opposed to this 
idea. Butvesselshad beensent out armed 
from this country (and government, un- 
der the present law, had found itself un- 
able to prevent their departure) carrying 
out regiments in an organized militar 
shape, ready to take partin their quarrel. 
As to the law of nations on the subject, 
he was ready to acknowledge, that when 
a state was in the habit of allowing its 
subjects to enter into the service of belli- 
gerents as mercenary troops, if this were 
done without partiality, no cause of com- 
— could be given. But as it had not 
een the practice of this country to allow 
its subjects to enter as mercenaries in the 
service of foreign powers, so it was also 
manifestly against the law of nations to 
allow, that troops should be raised for one 
belligerent party, and not for another. As 
to what had been said, by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, and who, with 
much eloquence, certainly, had more de- 
clamation than argument, he would ask, 
how that gentleman would feel, if our 
colonies should be in astate of revolt, and 
armaments should be fitted out to assist 
them in the ports of Spain; or if the 
merchants of Boston or New York, should 
fit out expeditions to assist them. Yet, 
if they refused to pass this law, with 
what justice could they interfere? He 
should be ashamed, as an English minis- 
ter, to call, in that case, on a foreign 
state, merely because we might be the 
stronger nation, to take that course which 
we had refused to follow. It had been 
shown by the learned advocate-general 
(sir C. Robinson) that the measure was 
in strict conformity to precedents, and 
that when there had been any well-founded 
complaint on the part of a foreign state 
ot undue interference of our subjects in 
its quarrels, parliament had always been 
rally to aflorda remedy. ‘The act passed 
in 1736 was manifestly enacted, not solely 
with a view to internal security, but to 
prevent the interference in foreign quarrels. 
It was ef course acknowledged that the 
Crown might, as it did at that time, exer- 
cise any degree of mercy towards persons 
taken in the service of its enemies, who 
might be members of families whose re- 
moval from this country it might wish to 
facilitate. ‘The manner of its dealing 
with these offences was at its own discre- 
tion, and did not invalidate the princi- 
ple of preserving a neutrality towards two 
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other parties. But it was said, we should 
leave the law as it was. But, if by the 
law in its present state, from an obvious 
oversight of the legislators, the suppor- 
ters of one of two belligerent parties were 
exposed to the penalties of felony for any 
exertions, while the friends of the other 
might raise levies and fit out armaments, 
could it be said that neutrality was ob- 
served? He felt it difficult to argue so 
plain a point, especially when watching 
the countenances of the gentlemen who 
had spoken on the other side; he fancied 
he had observed that they could scarcely 
keep a grave face, while offering the ar- 
guments which they seemed to think due 
as an effort in the cause. If the evil he 
complained of was ever to be repressed, 
the parliament was specially bound to do 
it at a time when the character of the coun- 
try had never before been so flagrantly 
andindecorously abused by the fitting out of 
armaments inour ports and cities. Here- 
pelled the idea that because we had en- 
couraged the South Americans in 1797, 
we were now bound to act in their favour. 
What had been done then was inconsider- 
able, and had produced no effect. We 
were then at war with Spain. He there- 
fore protested against the doctrine, that 
because an attempt at one time had been 
made to take advantage of the — in 
an enemy’s country, and had beenineffec- 
tual, that we were to be incapacitated 
for stipulating for neutrality with that 
state for ever after. Hitherto we had 
acted on the most perfect system of neu- 
trality, except when the law obstructed 
the system. Notwithstanding a state- 
ment of an hon. gentleman who had said 
that arms were allowed to be exported to 
the provinces which were in possession of 
the royalists, he could assert that this was 
not the fact, and that permission had 
been refused to take arms even to Havan- 
nah, lest they might by circuitous means 
be introduced into those provinces. The 
noble lord then read extracts from the 
correspondence withthe governor of Trini- 
dad, to show that the assertion of Mr. 
Marryat, that the inhabitants of the 
Main, flying from the Spanish troops, had 
been refused a refuge in Trinidad, was 
not true. ~The governor asserted in a 
letter that at the time referred to 690 in- 
dividuals had been admitted to an asylum 
without expense; and that vessels had 
been sent to the islands near the Main to 
fetch those who, flying in crowded boats, 
might be unableto reach Port Spain: he 
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stated that a vessel was also furnished to 
take the chief of the Insurgents, Vido, 
to St. Bartholomew’s, and that a royalist 
flechero, in the harbour, was kept under 
the guns of the batteries till he was out 
of reach. From November 1814 to 
January 1817, 3,823 individuals had 
found refuge in Trinidad. He was afraid 
that the hon. member had obtained his 
information, which was altogether un- 
founded, from other merchants, who had 
forgotten the British mercantile character 
in their occupation as agents for those co- 
lonies, In their uniting commerce and 
war, the merchants were not acting ina 
manner worthy an honest and high minded 
people, and the trade of the nation itself 
was compromised. He had seen a com- 
munication from the commander in chief 
in Jamaica, that the trade was materially 
suffering on the coast of the Main, by the 
indisposition of the natives towards our 
trade. The House of course must be 
aware, that the resources of Spain would 
be insufficient to have supported the war 
thus long, had she not been aided bya 
great body of local interests. Both the 
parties would have more readily received 
our traders, had they not mixed war with 
their other occupations. There was no- 
thing in the bill to impede commerce; 
the government had always done their 
utmost to encourage and to protect it, as 
well against the Insurgents as against the 
Spaniards. As to the claims of Spain on 
us, he should state how the treaties with 
her stood. In 1808, we had entered into 
a treaty of alliance with her, which ended 
with the war. At the close of the war, a 
new treaty of alliance was made, which 
had lain on the table five years without a 
word having been said against it, and had 
been implicitly sanctioned by the general 
vote in favour of the arrangement at 
Vienna. As to the anecdote of the hon, 
gentleman, that the first act of the king of 
Spain was, to offer up thanksgivings for 
the purification of his kingdom from the 
Heretics, he had never heard, and did not 
believe it tobe true. His first act, in 
reality, was, to express a desire to renew 
the English alliance, and to give an assur- 
ance that the family compact with France, 
which had been once disagreeable to us, 
should not be renewed. In the treaty of 
alliance was the article respecting the 
slave trade, which had since led toa 
happy arrangement. If the House would 
only consider the proclamation set forth 


by-this country, they would immediately 
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perceive that it was impossible for the go- 
vernment to permit armaments to go out 
without interfering to prevent it. Even 
those who opposed the motion went upon 
the ground that the common law was suffi- 
cient in itself; but he would be glad to 
hear from them what step could be taken 
under the common law to prevent such 
proceedings? He could state that the 
best legal advisers had been consulted, 
and their opinion was, that no proceed- 
ing could be taken under the common 
law. With respect to the policy pursued 
by other nations, it e¢ertainly was not 
binding upon this country. England had 
a right, and would at all times exercise 
that right, of judging for herself; but he 
must say that the House were greatly 
misinformed, if they thought that the law 
passed by the American government in 
1818, was such as had been described, 
The House would find that the law al- 
juded to made provision against the re- 
cruiting of their armies, and supply of 
their navies, and when other governments 
took such pains to support their own 
neutrality, they would surely admit that 
this country should be the last to abandon 
that principle, and particularly when we 
were bound by een treaties to adopt 
that course. f the government now 
called for any sanguinary enactment—if 
they proposed to abandon the moderation 
by which this country was distinguished, 
he would admit that a ground was made 
out to justify the rejection of the measure ; 
but when they only asked of parliament 
to put into execution the common law of 
the land, for which execution no adequate 
provision existed at present—when it was 
seen from the whole construction of the 
bill, that its operation was to be merely 
prospective—he thought that the House 
would concur in a proposition so neces- 
sary, and so well guarded against abuse. 
We were bound not to suffer the assemb- 
ling of armed bodies for the purpose of 
acting upon either side, et the bill, 
founded in such a principle, was not only 
just in itself, but was, in fact, essential 
to the honour of the British nation. 

Mr. Marryat, in explanation, observed, 
that the statement of the noble lord with 
reference to the transaction at Trinidad, 
proved only that great numbers were ad- 
mitted into that colony, but did not go to 
contradict the particular fact to which 
he alluded, of certain persons having been 
refused. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he remembered that, 
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in 1816, a complaint was made to govern- 
ment by the hon. gentleman and other 


merchants, of the refusal to admit per- 


sons into Trinidad who had arrived there ; 

but the result of the inquiry adopted by 

government in consequence of the com- 
laint was, that no person whatever had 
een refused admittance. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, rose, amidst 
loud cries of question! He expressed a 
wish that the hon. member who was par- 
ticularly loud in his call, would identify 
himself to his view. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
member must be aware that the manner in 
which he had thought proper to notice 
the interruption was not consistent with 
the usual practice of the House on such 
occasions. 

Mr. Martin begged pardon if he was 
wrong, but at the House, that his 
intention was merely to call upon the 
hon. member to show himself, as he was 
satisfied that in doing so, the Speaker 
would be prepared to enforce eter by 
his authority. He then proceeded to re- 
mark, that the present bill went only to 
enforce a principle of law which was al- 
ready recognized. If government had 
forborne any longer, he was persuaded the 
country would have rung with charges of 
violated neutrality. If Mr. Fox were now 
alive, he was certain his vote would be in 
favour of ministers on the present oc- 
casion. 

The question being put, That the bill 
be now read a second time, the House 


divided: Ayes, 155; Noes, 142, The 
bill was then read a second time. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Carter, John 
Allen, J. H. Cavendish, lord G. 
Althorp, viscount Cavendish, hon. H. 
Aubrey, sir J. Clifford, Aug. 
Anson, hon. G. Clifton, visct. 
Blandford, marq. of | Colborne, N. R. 
Barham, J. F. Coke, T. W. 
Bernard, visct. Coke, T. W. jun. 
Burrell, W. Crompton, S. 
Barnett, J. Carhampton, earl of 
Becher, W. W. Davies, T.H. 
Belgrave, visct. De Sane sir W. 
Bernal, R. Denman, T. 
Benyon, B. Denison, W. 
Birch, J. Duncannon, visct. 
Brand, hon. Thos. Dundas, hon. L. 
Byng, G. Dundas, hon. G. 
Burrell, hon, P. D. Dundas, Thos. 
Bent, John Evans,Wm. 
Buxton, T. F. Ebrington, visct. 
Calcraft, John Ellice, Ed. 
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Euston, earl of 
Forbes, C. 
Fazakerley, Nic. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord F. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fleming, John 
Foley, Thos. 
Folkestone, visct. 
Gaskell, Benj. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Grant, J. P. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. R. G. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Horrocks, Sam). 
Heygate, ald. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Howorth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Jos. 
Hutchinson,hon.C.H, 
Lamb, hon.G. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lambton, J.G. 
Langton, W. G. 
Tatouche, John 
Latouche, Robert 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. 
Macleod, R. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, visct. 
Maxwell, John 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, visct. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Mackinnon, W. A. TELLERS. 
Newman, R. W. Wilson, sir R. 
Newport,rt. hon.sirJ. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
North, Dudley 

Mr. Canning said, that, connected with 
the present subject, he had a petition to 
present from the merchants and inhabi- 
tants of the town of Liverpool, praying 
that the bill should not be permitted to 
pass. The ground on which the peti- 
tioners rested their application was, that 
the beneficial trade at present carried on 
with South America was likely to suffer 
from such an enactment; but, in the pre- 
sent case, as in others of equal importance, 
he took the liberty of differing from his 
worthy constituents, and he did not hesi- 


Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Palmer, C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Pelham, hon. G. A. 
Philips, G. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Primrose, hon. F. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, R. 

Pryse, Pryse 
Rickford, Wm. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Robarts, A. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Rumbold, C. 
Sneyd, N. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Scarlett, J. 

Sefton, earl of 
Smith, W. 

Smith, hon. R. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Tavistock, marq. 
Thorp, alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Vernon, Granville 
Wilson, Thos. 
Williams, sir Robt. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waithman, Robt. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wood, ald. 
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tate to express his decided opinion, that 

their fears were chimercial, and that the 

trade of this country with South America 

would not prosper less from the circum- 

stance of this country taking a decided 

part for the preservation of her neutrality. 
Ordered to lie on the table 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 7. 


Petition oF JAMEs Mitts.] Mr. 
Protheroe said, he held in his hand a pe- 
tition which he understood members of 
that House, of greater experience and 
judgment than he possessed, had refused 
to present. From his views of the inva- 
luable right of petitioning, he had agreed 
to present it. It was from Mr. James 
Mills, an engineer of Bristol, complaining 
that at a late trial at the Old Bailey for a 
libel, where the petitioner was prosecutor, 
the judge who presided refused to allow 
him to address the jury; and further 
stating that the verdict was not the re- 
sult of a fair trial. 

Mr. Courteney, highly as he ‘valued the 
right of petitioning, viewed the present 
application as an abuse of that right. In 
what way could the House interpose, the 
petitioner did not himself state; and it 
was most desirable that such ex parte alle- 
gations against those who administered the 
law should not be inserted on the Journals. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he had very little 
knowledge of the circumstance to which 
the petition related; but that he felt con- 
siderable delicacy in taking any objection 
to it, as the petitioner was one of his most 
active opponents during the last election 
for Bristol. 

The motion that the petition do lie on 
the table, was negatived. 


PETITION OF WILLIAM BRASSINGTON 
COMPLAINING OF DIsTREss FOR TAXES. ] 
Sir Robert Wilson said, he rose to present 
a petition intimately connected with that 
important, that fearful subject, which was 
to occupy the attention of the House that 
evening. The petition was from a person 
of the name of Brassington, formerly re- 
siding in Goodman’s-fields, and one of 
those‘ unfortunate individuals who were 
unable to bear up under the difficulties 
arising from the overwhelming load of 
taxation with which the country was bur- 
thened. He had been plundered of all 
his property, and reduced to absolute ruin, 
by those persons whom government had 
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armed with such exorbitant powers in col- 
lecting the taxes. The gallant general 
then proceeded to read several clauses of 
the petition. It stated, that one of the 
officers, attended by three men, entered 
his house, and claimed 30s. of taxes; the 
petitioner entreated them to wait for a 
short time till he could raise the money, 
but they declared they would not wait 
one minute. Accordingly they proceeded 
in the most violent manner to seize on his 
furniture, and took away an eight day clock. 
His wife, who was at the time advanced 
in pregnancy, was so alarmed by the vio- 
lence of their proceedings, that a most 
dangerous illness ensued, and at last she 
was delivered of a dead child; nor was 
she ever likely to recover from the fright 
she had received. He was aware that 
there was redress to be had at law, but 
legal proceedings were too costly for him ; 
and of this the officer was well aware, for 
he had told the petitioner at the time, 
that if he had no money to pay his taxes, 
he could have none to enable him to go 
to law. The petitioner then proceeded to 
describe the last dreadful scene which 
completed his ruin, and that of his helpless 
family. An execution was levied on his 
property, his house was filled with men, 
and all his furniture was removed but one 
bed on which his sick wife at the time 
was lying. The officers, though re- 
peatedly called on, refused to show the 
authority by which they acted, and the 
petitioner had been unable to procure to 
this day either an account of his property 
or a receipt for his taxes. He had borne 
up as long as possible under the burthen 
of the taxes, and, to be enabled to pay 
them, he had denied himself and his fa- 
mily their usual comforts, till at last he 
had seen himself deprived of his all, and 
his helpless family reduced to ruin. The 
petitioner concluded with praying, that 
the House would set about the reduction 
of the present insupportable load of taxes. 
The scenes disclosed in that petition, sir 
Robert Wilson said, confirmed him in the 
determination he had previously formed, 
not to vote a shilling of additional taxes 
until the grievances of the people were re- 
dressed. The greatest of those were, he 
was persuaded, the state of the represen- 
tation; every day’s experience convincing 
him, that a more direct connexion and 
congenial sympathy were wanting between 
those who made and those who obeyed 
the laws. When he reflected on the suf- 
ferings of the people at the present mo- 
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ment, and of the difficulty many had to 
provide even the necessaries of life for 
their families, he would sooner lay his 
head on the block, than say ** aye” to the 
Finance Resolutions of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, or to any other proposition 
for adding to the present insupportable 
pressure of taxation. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE 
Pustic INcomME AND ExPENDITURE.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day, for going intoa 
Committee on the First Report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance, and the House having 
resolved itself into the said Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that after the Report which had been pre- 
sented on the state of the finances of the 
country, the committee would naturally 
expect, previously to any explanation of 
the arrangements which had been made 
with a view to meet the supplies of the 
current year, that some discussion should 
take place on the matters contained in 
that Report. It was natural to expect, 
not only that the general financial state of 
the country should be brought under the 
consideration of the committee, but also 
that some explanation should be given as 
to the measures which his majesty’s go- 
vernment intended to propose to parlia- 
ment in the present state of the finances, 
as in their opinion most suited to the 
situation in which the country now stood. 
To make such an explanation the more 
clear and intelligible, and to separate it 
from the more minute technical details, 
he had suggested the mode of embodying 
in the form of Resolutions the more ge- 
neral propositions, as to our financial 
situation, unincumbered by the particular 
details which would come to be considered 
on afuture occasion. He therefore hoped 
that the committee would feel that it would 
be expedient first to enter into the discus- 
sion of those prominent features of our 
situation which were traced in the Reso- 
lutions that he had ona former evening 
laid on the table. In those Resolutions 
he had endeavoured, in as short and simple 
a manner as possible, to bring into view 
the most material facts, as separated from 
the details. He had made no reference 
to any distinct Fig because in 
whatever way they might be arranged, 
and to whateyer degree they might be 
multiplied, the great and leading question 
must always be, whether the public ia- 
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come was equal to the public expenditure? 
The finance committee whose labours he 
was sure the House must highly appre- 
ciate, had addressed themselves to that 
general and comprehensive view of the 
subject; it was on their reports the reso- 
lutions which he had the honour to pro- 
pose were founded, and to their reports 
he should therefore refer for the necessary 
illustration of those resolutions. He 
would first give a general view of his reso- 
lutions; and he would then more partti- 
cularly describe the mode in which he 
roposed to carry them into effect. 

The first Resolution stated, “ That 
since the termination of the war in 1815, 
the property tax in Great Britain, and 
other taxes in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which yielded a revenue of up- 
wards of 18,000,000/. per annum, have 
expired or been repealed, or reduced.” 
Of the particulars of that reduction an 
aecount had just been laid on the table 
by his hon. friend, which exhibited the 
various branches of the revenue in which 
it had taken place in each ; and it thence 
appeared, that the gross amount of annual 
taxes reduced since the peace was, on 
the average of the last two years of their 
collection, 18,700,000/. 

The second Resolution regarded the 
consolidation of the English and Irish 
exchequers. It stated, 

“ That by an act passed in the 56 
George 3rd, cap. 98, the revenues of Great 
Britain and Ireland were consolidated 
from the 5th of January 1817; and that 
in the pe preceding the said consolida- 
tion, the nett separate revenue of Ireland 
was 4,561,353/. and the charge of the 
funded and unfunded debt of Ireland, 
was 6,446,825/. including therein the sum 
of 2,438,124/., as the sinking fund ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the debt; 
which charge exceeded the whole nett 
revenue of Ireland by the sum of 
1,885,4721. without affording any provision 
for the civil list, and other permanent 
charges, or for the proportion of supplies 
to be defrayed by that part of the united 
kingdom ; and that no provision has been 
made by this deficiency.” 

By this resolution it appeared, that the 
whole amount of the Irish national debt 
had been thrown into the general mass of 
the debt of the United Kingdom. And 
here hebegged leave distinctly to state, that 
he did not mean to say that Ireland had 
not, according to her ability, contributed 


her fair rtion to thé wants:of the 
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country. But at the period when the 
Union of Ireland with Great Britain took 
place it could not be foreseen that for 
fourteen years there would be an uninter- 
rupted course of the most expensive war 
ever known. Indeed, to have contem- 
plated at that period the enormous ex- 
penditure which the circumstances of the 
war subsequently called for, would have 
appalled the stoutest and most sanguine 
heart. This observation was applicable 
to Great Britain as well as to Ireland. 
When the enormous sums which it be- 
came necessary to raise by loan during 
the war were considered, every one must 
feel them to be such as it would have 
been impossible to calculate on before- 
hand. ether, with a view to the ca- 
pabilities of the country, all the arrange- 
ments which had been made were such as, 
upon a knowledge of its resources, would 
have been most advisable, it was now 
quite useless to inquire. But certain it 
was, that, from the peculiar situation in 
which Ireland was placed, arising from its 
disordered state in the year 1797 and 
1798, the imposition of war taxes had 
been found impracticable ; and if a larger 
proportion of revenue had been proposed 
to be contributed by Ireland, it would 
have proved a strong obstacle to the 
Union. The consequence was, that while 
Great Britain raised a large portion of its 
supplies within the year, Ireland was com- 
pelled to meet its extraordinary expendi- 
ture by loans. This produced a very im- 
portant difference in the state of the debt 
of the two countries, as accumulated 
during the war. In the period which 
elapsed between the Union of the two 
kingdoms and the consolidation of their 
exchequers, while the national debt of 
Great Britain increased in the proportion 
of four to seven, that of prone increased 
nearly eightfold, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, in the proportion of 15 to 92. The 
debt of England had increased within the 
period to which he adverted from 
413,000,000/. to nearly 700,000,000/. ; 
and that of Ireland from about 15,000,000/. 
to nearly 92,500,000/. The inevitable con- 
sequence of this was, that the consolidation 
of the exchequers of the two countries im- 
posed a great additional charge on Great 
Britain; amounting, as specified in the 
resolution which he had just read, to 
1,885,472/.—The remaining resolutions 
were these:—‘ That the supplies to be 
voted by parliament for the present year 
may be stated at 20,500,000/. 
(3 N) 
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« That the existing revenue applicable 
to the Supplies cammot be estimated at 
more than 7,000,000/. ; leaving the sum of | 
13,500,000/. to be raised by loan or other | 
extraordinary resources. 

“ That the sinking fund applicable to. 
the reduction of the national debt, in the | 
present year, may be estimated at about 
15,500,000.; exceeding the above sum | 
necessary to be raised for the service of | 
the year by about 2,000,000/. only. 

“ That to provide for the exigencies of | 
the public service, to make such progres- | 
sive reduction of the national debt as may | 
adequately support public credit, and to 
afford to the country a prospect of future | 
relief from a part of its present burthens, | 
it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be aclear surplus of the income of the 
country beyond the expenditure of not | 
Jess than 5,000,000/.; and that with the | 
view to the attainment of this most im- 
portant object, it is expedient now to 
increase the income of the country by the 
imposition of taxes to the amount of three 
millions per annum.” 

Such was the general view presented by 
the state of our finances, and the mea- 
sures proposed for the maintenance of the 
public credit. The whole substance of 
the resolutions was, that inorder to have a 
clear sinking fund of 5,000,000/., it was 
necessary to raise 3,000,000/, more than 
the present income. This necessity arose 
out of the repeal of the property tax and 
other war taxes in 1816. He was far 
from arraigning the decision of parliament 
on that subject, although it was contrary 
to the opinion of the government, the 
grounds of which it was unnecessary now 
to discuss.—He had, however, sincercly 


hoped, that the repeal of this tax would 
have afforded to the country the fullest 
relief possible, but he had been of opinion 
(and he thought the event had confirmed 
it) that the country was, in the first in- 
stance, to look for relief from the renova- 
tion of public industry, and the restora- 
tion of public credit.—To effect these im- 
portant objects it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to provide for a gradual reduction 
of the national debt, and it was therefore 
impossible to state that the revenue of 
the country was placed on a proper foot- 
ing, until it afforded a considerable sur- 
plus beyond the expenditure. His pre- 
sent object, was, to place the revenue 
on the footing on which it would have 
stood had the proposed continuance of 
the property tax on a modified plan for 


supplies. 
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two years longer been carried into effect 
by parliament in 1816. Had that been 
done, the imposition of new taxes would 
not now be necessary. ‘The consequence 
of the adoption of the proposition which 
he made at that period would have been, 
that the country would have been spared 
18 millions of debt, and wouldhave avoided 
the difficulties that now presented them- 
selves in repaying the ten millions to the 


Resolutions relating to 


| Bank proposed by the secret committee 


of the two Houses of parliament; as un- 
der that arrangement this new debt would 
never have arisen, ‘The measures of 
finance which had been resorted to by go- 
vernment in the interval between that 
period and the present, were, in his opi- 
nion, the best that could be adopted. 
They were indeed to be considered only 
as temporary expedients, but they had 
brought the country to its present situa- 
tion without any diminution of credit, 
without any imputation on character, and 
without any tax on the necessaries of life. 
When the property tax was repealed a 
considerable arrear of it had not been 
recovered. The sums of that description 
afterwards received had materially con- 
tributed to lessen the publicinconvenience 
which must otherwise have been felt.—The 
Bank, knowing the necessity of preparing 
for cash payments, certainly began to re- 
duce their issues; but it was evident that 
cash payments could not be at once re- 
sumed ; for the treasury of the Bank had 
been exhausted during the war, and time 
was therefore given to the Bank to make 
the necessary preparation. This gave 
government a facility in obtaining loans 
from the Bank, which was considered as 
affording the most convenient and the 
most cconomical means of providing the 
sum which was required to make up the 
The state of the country at the 
time made such a measure the most ad- 
vantageous that could be adopted; for it 
was then labouring under a want of circu- 
lation. In such a state of things the loan 
from the Bank contributed to revive 
public confidence, and afforded the means 
of considerable relief to the mercantile 
interest. So strongly was the coon 
of the latter felt by parliament that a mil- 
lion and a half of exchequer bills were 
issued under its authority for the relief of 
that part of the community. 

Thus it appeared that the measures re- 
sorted to by his majesty’s government un- — 
der the circumstances of the country at 
that time were not only such as parlia- 


| | 
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ment had approved, but the most advisa- 
ble in every point of view, whether as re- 
garding immediate convenience or the 
effect upon the general financial system of 
the country. But every plan of tempo- 
rary expedient must come to an end. 
The time had arrived when parliament 
was called upon to adopt a more perma- 
nent and systematic arrangement, and to 
ascertain the real amount of income 
necessary for the expenditure of the 
country. It was stated in his fifth reso- 
lution, that the sinking fund exceeded the 
sum necessary to be raised for the service 
of the present year by about two millions 
only. That statement was taken from the 
firstreport of the finance committee of 
the present year. But the finance 


committee had made reports before the | 
revenue had become greater than the | 


expenditure ; and those reports extended 
until the present period when the surplus 
was 2,000,000/. The whole history of 
this progress was to be found in thefourth 
and eleventh reports of the finance com- 


mittee of the last and antecedent session, | 


and in the first report which had been 
presented in this. By those reports it 
appeared, that in the first year of peace a 
very considerable deficiency existed in 
the revenue as compared with the expen- 
diture. The expenditure for the year 
ending the 5th January 1817, was 
54,200,000/., while the income amounted 
only to 51,300,000/. ; leaving a deficiency 
of 2,900,000/. ‘That deficiency was made 
good in the course of the same year, 
chiefly by the payment of an arrear of 
the property and war taxes, and partly by 


a portion of the unexpended sum of the | 


preceding year. The next year, namely, 
that ending the 5th January 1818, the 
Improving prosperity of the country was 
evinced by an augmentation of the reve- 
nue, the expenditure being 52,956,000/., 


and the revenue 5%,302,000/.; leaving a | 


deficiency of only 654,000/. In the next 
year, it appeared, that the deficiency was 
changed into a surplus ; for, in the year 
ending the 5th January 1819, the income 
was 54,053,937/., while the expenditure 
was only 52,370,152/.; exhibiting a sur- 
plus of 1,683,785/. Still more favourably 
according to the report of the finance 
committee might the estimates for the 
current year be stated; namely, the in- 
come at 54,000,000/., the expenditure at 
52,018,800/.; . affording a surplus of 
1,981,200/. 

The question for the committee now to 
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consider therefore, was, whether, with so 
small a surplus, parliament could perform 
its duty to the public creditor by holding 
out any prospect of an actual redemption 
of the public debt? It was evident, not 
only that with so small a surplus as two 
millions that could not be effected, but, 
that if any sudden and pressing call for 
exertion, in order to maintain the stability 
and dignity of the country, should: arise, 
we must necessarily be placed in a situa- 
tion of considerable difficulty and embar- 
rassment; the improvement of the income 
in order that it might produce a greater 
surplus must therefore be reckoned among 
those measures which were of the strictest 
necessity. ‘The first consideration how- 
ever was—what was due to the public 
creditor on the subject. He knew no 
duty more solemnly and imperiously called 
for. In 1793, on the proposition of Mr. 
Pitt, when that series of loans was com- 
menced which now formed the greater 
{ part of the national debt, it was arranged 
that a sinking fund of one per cent should 
be provided for the gradual reduction of 
every loan contracted for by government. 
It was impossible that, at the period to 
which he alluded, Mr. Pitt could have had 
in his contempiation the great drain that 
that would occasion on the country,incon- 
sequence of the number and extent of the 
loans subsequently raised. At the same 
time, no obligation could be more sacred 
| than our obligation to provide for the 
| Payment of the debt, contracted as it had 


been for the preservation of the country, 
and under the sanction of the national 
faith. The present surplus income of 
2,000,000/. was certainly insufficient for 
the reduction of the debt. His plan 
therefore, was, to raise that sum to 
5,000,000. In his opinion, a real and 
effective sinking fund to that amount was 
| necessary, and would be sufficient to im- 
prove public credit in a way that would 
discharge the obligation due to the public 
creditor. ‘The nominal sinking fund at 
present existing would of course be re- 
duced 13,000,000/.: it being proposed to 
apply that sum to the service of the pre~ 
sent year instead of raising a loan to its 
amount. Whether that should be done in 
the way authorised by Mr. Fox’s bill, or 
by any other means would be a subject 
for subsequent considcration. The country 
had as yet had no means of ascertaining 
what would be the operation of a really 
effective surplus of five millions. If the 
effect of the one million as proposed by 
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Mr. Pitt had been proved by experience 
to be so advantageous, that of five millions 
when in actual operation must be consi- 
derably more so. Still, he thought it 
would be highly desirable, whenever the 
circumstances of the country would per- 
mit it—and he looked forward to the at- 
tainment of the object ina few years— 
to give an additional security to the 
ublic creditor, by carrying up the sink- 
ing fund from 5 to 8 millions, which 
would make it somewhat more than one 
er cent on the whole of the actual debt. 
e benefits of such a sinking fund would 

be strongly felt in various ways ;—by the 
accumulation of compound interest, by 
the opportunity which the increased value 
of funded property would give of reducing 
some of the funds. He did not think he 
was very sanguine in expecting that great 
improvement would also take ne in the 
revenue. But whenever a clear surplus 
of 8,000,000/. became applicable as a 
sinking fund, the public might fairly look 
forward to an effectual reduction of the 
burthens of the country, great national 
improvements might be undertaken with 
spirit and vigour, and property might be 
improved ina degree affecting the inter- 
ests of every branch of the community. 


He left it therefore to the House to judge | 


whether the public ought not to be sa- 
tisfied with an arrangement which thus 
laid a foundation for general benefit. 


He now came, therefore, to the last of | 
his resolutions ; namely, that with a view 
to the attainment of the important object , 


which he had just described it was expe- 
dient to increase the income of the coun- 
try by the imposition of taxes to the 
amount of 3,000,000/. per annum. Al- 
though he should defer any minute state- 
ment on this subject until next Wednes- 
day, in the Committee of Ways and 
Means, he would sketch the general out- 
line of the plan which he intended to 
propose. He was very ready to admit, 
that there might be hon. gentlemen, who, 
approving of that general outline, might 
nevertheless be disposed to question the 
expediency of some of the details, when 
those details came to be submitted to 
their consideration. To that he could 
have no possible objection. All that he 
thought essential on the present occasion 
was, that parliament should take such a 
view of the subject at large as to evince 
their determination to make a great effort 
inorder to place the finances of the country 
onastablefoundation. Whether that should 
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be done by one tax or by another appeared 
to him to be a matter of comparative un- 
importance; although he allowed that 
care should be taken to select such im- 
posts as might be least injurious to the 
country. ‘The course which, in his mind, 
parliament ought to take was, first to show 
a determination to make a great effort by 
agreeing to the Resolution, that it was 
expedient to add three millions to the in- 
come of the country by taxation; and 
then to inquire in what manner the bur- 
then could be imposed so as to be attend- 
ed with the least possible inconvenience 
to the various classes of the community. 
He would now, however, enumerate 
the articles on which it was his inten- 
tion to propose, in the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that the contemplated 
addition to the revenue should be raised. 
—The Committee was already aware that 
there had been at various times a conso- 
lidation of the customs, and that a mea- 
sure of that kind had been in contempla- 
tion last year, but had been postponed for 
the purpose of a more mature considera- 
tion of its details. It was also his inten- 
tion to propose a slight alteration in the 
duties on various articles; but the only 
one to which he felt it necessary particu- 
larly to call the attention of the House 
was, foreign wool. The duty on foreign 
wool was at present only a penny a 
pound, which was thought too low to 
protect the interest of the home grower of 
coarse wool. He proposed that the duty 
should be increased to sixpence a pound ; 
which would operate as a protection 
to the home grower of that article against 
foreign competition. By that increase of 
duty he calculated that an increase of 
revenue would be effected of 250,000/. or 
$00,000/.: which, added to other slight 
additions to the duties on various articles, 
might be expected to produce under the 
head of Customs, about 500,000/. All 
the other articles on which it was his in- 
tention to propose an increase of duty 
came under the head of Excise. Of these 
the most prominent was malt. It was not 
at all his intention to propose the renewal 
of the whole of the war duty on malt; 
although he might be allowed to observe, 
by the way, that the reasons which had 
been so strongly urged by the gentlemen 
on the other side in favour of the repeal 
of the war duty on malt, had proved 
wholly without foundation. The first of 
those reasons was, that agriculture would 
be benefited; the second, that the revenue 
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would be more easily collected, and would 
perhaps be increased in consequence of 
the greater consumption; the third, that 
the price of beer to the working classes 
would be diminished. He was sorry to 
say that no material advantage had been 
derived by the agricultural interest from 
the repeal, nor had the consumption of 
malt been increased by it. The accounts 
on the table would show that in the last 
year of the existence of the war duty on 
malt, the amount of malt onwhich duty had 
been paid was 26,200,000 bushels. In the 
succeeding year it fell to 17,000,000 
bushels; a circumstance which he was 
aware was, in a great measure, attributable 
to the badness of the season. But in the 
last year the amount rose only to 
22,000,000 bushels: being a smaller quan- 
tity than when the war duty was in ex- 
istence. Instead, therefore, of any im- 
provement in the revenue having taken 
place from the repeal of the duty, the re- 
venue had materially suffered. Nor was 
the third reason assigned for the repeal of 
the duty—namely, that it would give the 
poor the advantage of having their beer 
at a more moderate rate—proved by ex- 
perience to be better founded than the 
others. The price of beer certainly expe- 
rienced a trifling fall for a short time after 
the repeal of the duty ; but it immediately 
rose again, and at the present moment it 
was as high as at the highest periods both 
of the duty and of the materials. He 
thought he should be able to prove that 
the additional duty which he meant to 
propose, namely, half the existing duty, or 
one shilling and twopence a bushel, 
making the whole duty three shillings and 
sixpence a bushel, would not only not 
justify the brewers in raising the price of 
beer, but that, notwithstanding its opera- 
tion, they might still be enabled to lower 
the price to the public [alaugh.] He re- 
quested that those hon. gentlemen who 
Cepenel to be entertained with this de- 
claration would turn their attention to 
the Report made last year by the com- 
mittee on the subject of the Price and 
Quality of Beer; a Report which con- 
tained a great deal of very valuable 
information. They would there see the 
evidence given by a gentleman of the 
highest respectabi ity, and whose means 
of knowledge were necesserily extensive, 
(he meant Mr. Barclay) ith respect to 


the comparative price of malt and hops at 
various — According to the state- 


ment of that gentleman, malt was last 
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year 81s. a quarter, and hops from 24/. to © 
25l. a cwt. The present price of malt 
was at the highest 63s. a quarter, and of 
hops 8/. 10s. acwt. Mr. Barclay stated 
to the committee last May, that the ag- 
gregate amount of the expense of the 
brewer in materials and manufacture was 
at that period 9/. 16s. 8d. the quarter of 
malt. At the present moment, the ex- 
pense according to the reduced rate of 
the materials could be only 6/. 17s. 4d. 
the quarter. The difference was, there- 
fore, 21. 19s. 4d.; of which he proposed 
that only 9s 4d. should be taken by the 
additional duty for the public service, still 
therefore leaving to the brewer a profit of 
21. 10s. on the quarter of malt, greater 
than that which he made last year. The 
produce of this additional duty he esti- 
mated at 1,400,000/. 

The remaining articles on which he in- 
tended to propose an increase of duty 
were also under the head of the Excise; 
although they were principally articles on 
which a double duty was at present col- 
lected in the shape of customs as well as 
excise. By the double collection of duty, 
a great addition was made to the expense 
of management. Government was desir- 
ous, therefore, to try the oe a how 
far it would be better to collect the duties 
in question, under one instead of under 
two branches of the revenue, as it would 
be a great relief to the merchant to be 
exempted from the trouble and charge 
arising out of the double accounts and 
payments now required. The articles 
which he was about to mentiun were sub- 
ject to considerable adulteration, and va- 
rious frauds respecting them were prac- 
tised to a great extent. Now, it was well 
known, that that branch of the revenue, 
the Customs, had no means of detecting 
adulteration or other frauds, after the ar- 
ticles subject to such impositions were 
given out of the king’s warehouses. The 
Excise, on the contrary, possessed the 
means of detecting those mal-practices, 
and had in fact brought to justice many 
of the perpetrators of them. It was there- 
fore desirable that the articles on which 
he intended to propose these additional 
duties should be placed under the branch 
of the excise rather than under that of 
the customs. They were—tobacco, cof- 
fee and cocoa, tea, British spirits, and 
pepper. The additional duty which it was 
his intention to propose on tobacco, he 
estimated would produce 500,000/.; and 
he was persuaded that even under that ad~ 
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ditional duty, tobacco might be furnished 
to the public at a much cheaper rate than 
it was some time ago—he meant, than it 
was before the close of the American war. 
By the preposed duty on coffee and cocoa, 
he hoped to raise 130,000/.; by that on 
pepper 30,000/. With respect to tea, he 
proposed an increase of 4 per cent. The 
present duty was 96 per cent, and he in- 
tended to raise it to a round 100. This 
he estimated would produce 130,000/. 
He hoped and believed that while these 
advances would make little or no percepti- 
ble increase of price to the consumer, the 
new arrangements which it was intend- 
ed to introduce would enable government 
to follow up the measures for the preven- 
tion of smuggling and fraud with such 
vigilance and effect, as would not only 
secure the legitimate produce of the re- 
venue, but materially augment its amount. 
—Only one other article remained—an 
article, the existing duty on which might 
be said to be as fairly collected as any in 
the country; it being in few hands, and 
those, persons of high character and re- 
sponsibility—he meant British spirits. He 
thought that he might fairly estimate the 
produce of the additional duty which it 
was his intention to propose, on spirits 
distilled in Great Britain at 500,000/. 
The total aggregate of the proposed in- 
crease on the various articles which he 
had named, was, 3,190,000/.; and, allow- 
ing for accidental deficiencies and other 
circumstances, he flattered himself he 
might fairly calculate on a clear increase 
to the revenue of 3,000,000/. He would 
not enlarge on this part of the subject at 
the present moment, leaving the details 
until the House should go into a commit- 
tee of ways and means, and would only 
therefore recapitulate the various items 
which he had mentioned ; viz. 
Consolidation of the Customs, 

including the 200,000/. of in- 

creased duty on foreign wool 500,090 
Malt 1,400,000 
British Spirits 500,000 
500,000 
Coffee and Cocoa 130,000 
POPPE 


Making in the whole... £.3,190,000 

Such was the general outline of the 
propositions which it was his intention to 
make to the committee of ways and means 
on Wednesday next. For the present, he 
would content himself with pressing the 
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attention of the committee to the indis- 
pensable necessity of making a provision, 
either in the way he recommended, or in 
some other way, for effecting such an 
augmentation of the revenue as might ac- 
quit public honour by placing public cre- 
dit on a solid and permanent basis. From 
the official situation which he filled, it had 
been his lot during the last three years to 
submit to parliament expedients, tempo- 
rary in their nature, for the purpose of 
meeting the current expenditure of those 
years. The time had at length arrived, 
when, having minutely examined into all 
our sources of income—having severely 
investigated the nature of our expenditure 
so as to discover what could be retrenched 
consistently with public security—having 
come toa determination to restore our 
metallic currency, and made preparations 
for the certain attainment of that desirable 
object—it became parliament to take such 
measures as might place our finance on a 
permanent peace establishment. On 
every ground it was called upon to do 
this. In the first place, in consequence 
of the extensive investigations into our 
expenditure and resources to which he 
had just adverted, all the weak as well as 
all the strong points of the condition of 
the empire were known, abroad as well as 
athome. By the return of the army of 
observation from France, and the great 
reduction which had been made in our 
military force, we had arrived to that which 
might fairly be considered the permanent 
peace establishment of the country. It 
was not likely that any farther material 
reduction on that head could be accom- 
plished. On the contrary, it was probable, 
that some farther ex pense would occasion- 
ally creep into that department of the 

ublic service. For instance, it would 
not be advisable to allow the militia to re- 
main long without being placed in a state 
of efficiency. That, and some other minor 
branches of military expense, must be 
considered inevitable. On the other 
hand, a gradual diminution of outgoings 
would unquestionably be occasioned by 
the falling in from time to time of pen- 
sions and other annual allowances ceasing 
with the lives of the present holders, as 
well as of various material parts of the 
national expenditure ; but the operation of 
those events would be so gradual and 
slow, that it was difficult to calculate the 
probable period at which, unaided, they 
would put the country in possession of a 
surplus revenue. of five millions—the least 
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surplus which, in his opinion, it ought to 
possess with reference to the objects which 
he had already described. _ By the addi- 
tion of three millions of taxes that purpose 
would be at once accomplished. It was 
true that the loan of the present year 
would increase the amount of the debt in 
a greater degree than it would be dimi- 
nished by the sinking fund, but then it 
should be considered that ten millions and 
a half of that loan would be employed— 
five millions in a repayment to the Bank, 
and five millions and a half in the liquida- 
tion of the unfunded debt by the payment 
of exchequer bills;—so that it would be 
only for the interest of the balance that it 
would be necessary to make provision. 
Although it was not to be expected that 
the new taxes, if adopted by parliament, 
would be in full operation and production 
during the present year, neither would all 
the charges and expenses of the loan fall 
within that period. He therefore trusted 
that a considerable diminution of the debt 
might take place next year, and that in 


every succeeding year that diminution | 


would increase in amount. It might be 


supposed, indeed, by some, that a great 
defalcation would take place in the reve- 
nue in consequence of the stagnation of 


manufactures and trade which had oc- 
curred in some parts of the country. He 
was happy to say, however, that hitherto 
no such effect was to any great degree 
observable ; and he hoped that the symp- 
toms of reviving commerce which had 
recently manifested themselves, would put 
an end to all apprehensions on that score. 
The revenue of the quarter ending on the 
5th of April last, was 230,000/. greater in 
amount than that of the corresponding 
quarter of the last year. Since that pe- 
riod, a diminution had certainly taken 
place, but it was by no means of an alarm- 
ing nature. The total amount of the re- 
yenue for the quarter ending on the 4th of 
June was short of the corrésponding 
quarter of last year by 107,000/. ; being 
about two per cent on the whole amount 
of the quarter’s revenue, or five millions. 
He had, however, one remark to make, 
which would account for a portion of this 
deficiency ; namely, that the correspond- 
ing quarter of the year comprehended 
one weckly payment of the excise more 
than the quarter of the present year. 
Some of the branches of the revenue had 
increased, although others had suffered a 
diminution. The excise had fallen off 
about 218,000/, ; but in the customs there 
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had been an augmentation of 84,000/. ; 
in the incidental payments, of 14,0001. ; 
and in the post-office, of 43,000/.; in the 
stamps there was a diminution of 33,000/. 
Thus there was a total diminution in some 
branches of the revenue of 248,000/.; to 
counteract which, however, there was a 
total augmentation in other branches of 
141,000/.; leaving, as he had already 
stated, an actual diminution of 107,000/. 
from the 5th of April to the 4th of the 
present month. Upon a comparison with 
the same period in the preceding year, he 
did not think that the finance committee 
had been at all too sanguine in expressing 
their hope, that the revenue of the pre- 
sent year would be nearly equal to that of 
the last. At the same time, he should 
perhaps not be justified in expecting any 
material increase in the produce of the 
revenue, more especially when the means 
necessary to be adopted in the way of 
preparation for the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank of England were 
taken into consideration. He was inclined, 
however, to think that the alarm which 
had already been excited on that subject 
was greater than the circumstances war- 
ranted ; that no such reduction or stag- 
nation of commerce would take place as 
that apprehended by some; and that in 
the end the alarm to which he had alluded 
would appear to have been much exag- 
gerated, if not altogether unfounded. 
Having said thus much upon the situa- 
tion of the country with respect to its re- 
sources, and stated the general nature of 
the measures proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers for placing the revenue on a 
stable footing, he might sit down with 
merely explaining his readiness to afford 
any explanation that might be required. 
But, before he did so, he must observe, 
that his. majesty’s government were fully 
sensible of the great responsibility which 
they. incurred in thus proposing an in- 
crease of taxation, and of the serious ob- 
ligation which, if possible, it more than 
ever imposed on them of managing the 
resources of the country with the most 
rigid economy that was consistent with 
the necessities of the public service. If, 
therefore, the ‘resolutions already under 
the consideration of the committee should 
be adopted, he was prepared to propose a 
farther resolution, calling on the execu- 
tive government to exercise the most 
rigid economy, in the administration of 
the public revenue.. He trusted, indeed, 
that whatever might be the sentiments of 
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the hon. — opposite, the great 
majority of that House were of opinion, 
that the events and measures of the pre- 
sent session had sufficiently evinced the 
disposition of government on that subject. 
—There was one topic, connected with 
public economy, deserving of explanation, 
on which he would say only a few words 
—he meant the collection of the revenue. 
At the present advanced period of the 
session, no effectual measure could be 
adopted by parliament to amend the sys- 
tem of that collection; and it appeared 
to him, therefore, that the best course that 
could be pursued was, an expression of 
the opinion of parliament, that at least 
such an investigation should be entered 
into by the executive government as 
would pave the way for any measure 
which parliament in its wisdom might 
think fit at some subsequent period to 
— The resolution, therefore, which, 
in the event of the adoption by the com- 
mittee of the resolutions already on the 
table, he should propose in addition, was 
as follows :—‘* That with a view of acce- 
lerating the arrival of that period at which 
relief may be afforded to the country from 
a part of its burthens, this House confi- 
dently expects that a continued and vigi- 
lant superintendence ought to be exer- 
cised over the expenditure of the state in 
all its several departments; and that a 
minute investigation shall be instituted 
into the mode and expense of manage- 
ment and collection in the several branches 
of the revenue; in order that every re- 
duction may be made therein which can 
be effected without detriment to the public 
interests.’ The committee were aware 
that an investigation of the nature alluded 
to in the resolution which he had just 
read had been instituted in the customs, 
and had been found productive of many 
most advantageous arrangements; and he 
hoped that the adoption of some such 
measure with regard to the other branches 
of the revenue (as far as it was found ne- 
cessary and expedient), might be at- 
tended with equally beneficial results. He 
would now conclude by moving his first 
resolution ; namely, 

“* That since the termination of the 
war in 1815, the property tax in Great 
Britain, and other taxes in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which yielded a revenue of 
upwards of 18,000,000/. per annum, have 


expired, or been repealed, or reduced.” 
r. Tierney observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman could not have devised a 
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better mode of throwing ridicule over the 
government than that which he had 
adopted. Of all the extraordinary pro- 

ositions that he had ever heard proceed- 
ing from any administration, it appeared 
to him to be the most extraordinary to 
desire the House to instruct them in their 
duty. It showed the want of confidence 
which they themselves entertained in 
their own disposition. The right hon. 

entleman called on the House to require 

is majesty’s ministers to be economical 
in their management of the public re- 
sources, and promised that he would 
obey the requisition. It was not his in- 
tention to follow the right hon. gentleman 
through all his details. The fact was, 
that * should find it difficult to do so. 
He really could not conceive, nor even 
guess, what bearing the two first resolu- 
tions, namely, that the property tax had 
been repealed, and that the revenues of 
Great Britain and Ireland had been con- 
solidated, had upon the business before 
the committee. He dared to say that it 
was his dulness, but he really could not 
follow the right hon. gentleman through 
all his statements. He did not object to 
the particular taxes proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman. His objection was to 
the abstract proposition, that it was expe- 
dient at the present period to lay an ad- 
ditional besten of three millions on the 
people. He begged leave, however, to 
guard himself from denying, that at some 
future period (although he trusted a dis- 
tant one) it might be expedient to in- 
crease the taxation. His objection was 
to the particular time and manner adopted. 
The early resolutions stated a simple 
matter of fact, on which there was no 
dispute. Those being disposed of, he 
came to the plans recommended by the 
right hon. gentleman. He had to thank 
ministers for having at length distinctly 
stated the actual situation of the country. 
It was that to which they had frequently 
been urged; but which they had never 
before condescended to do. The right 
hon. gentleman had now at last abolished 
the sinking fund, and told us that we were 
to start again with a fresh one. The 
operations of the right hon. gentleman 
would reduce it to two millions—that was 
now the whole amount of the sinking 
fund. Such was the real situation of the 
country, after all the accounts of its 
flourishing state, with which their ears 
had been incessantly stunned during the 
last three years !—after all the accounts 
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of the prosperity of our trade and com- 
merce, and of the great increase of our 
exports and imports! Such was the re- 
sult of the advantages of Mr. Pitt’s sys- 
tem; which ministers boasted they had 
never departed from! Ministers had at 
length brought the country to a state, 
which to every man must be galling and 
melancholy in the extreme. We were 
called on, in the face of the country, to 
declare that we were driven at length to 
be guilty of a breach of faith to the public 
creditor. He said, guilty of a breach of 
faith—for the public Gredliter had a right 
to look to the sinking fund as a security. 
But the right hon. gentleman had indeed 
told them, that the public creditor had 
no right to look to any thing but what 
was promised him by the original system 
of Mr. Pitt. But he begged the right 
hon. gentleman’s pardon—the public cre- 
ditor had the promise of Mr. Pitt in 1806, 
that the whole of the sinking fund should 
always remain secured to him; he had also 
the promise of lord Sidmouth in 1802. 
But he begged to refer the right hon. 
gentleman more particularly to the state- 
ment of the chancellor of the exchequer 
in 1813, when he took 54 millions from 
the sinking fund, and proposed a new ar- 
rangement, which he assured the countr 
would be from that day found of incal- 
culable benefit to the sinking fund. The 
right hon. gentleman had then assured 
the House, that if his plan were only 
allowed to operate for ten years, it would 
effect so great a reduction of the public 
debt, that the fall of interest in conse- 
quence of that reduction would be so 
very rapid, that God onlyknew what would 
happen to this devoted country, so rapid 
would be the fall of the interest of money. 
The only danger which we had to appre- 
hend would arise from too rapid an accu- 
mulation of the sinking fund. The sink- 
ing fund, which would have amounted 
to 21 millions, was then stopped by the 
plan of the right hon. gentleman, and 
5,600,000/. taken from it, for the purpose 
of relieving the country from the pressure 
of taxes to that amount. But the right 
hon. gentleman, when he made this inroad 
into the sinking fund, assured the stock- 
holders, that if they would have but 
pavienee to wait till the period fixed on 
by him, such would be the advantages 
which they would derive from the sinkin 
fund, that they would be quite 
ai in em, Wel the had given up what 
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the advantages promised by the right hon. 
gentleman, and now the right hon. gen- 
tleman turned round on them and said, 
‘there is an end of the whole transac- 
tion: we must now revert to a new order 
of things—the real sinking fund amounts 
to no more than 2 millions; but by apply- 
ing to parliament for taxes to the amount 
of 3 millions, we shall make it 5 millions.” 
But by this plan the stockholder was held 
up to public odium as the cause of new 
burthens being cast on the country [ Hear, 
hear!]. It was stated to be necessary to 
have an available sinking fund of five 
millions; that there was but two millions 
of surplus revenue, and therefore it was 
necessary to have additional taxes to the 
amount of three millions. Thus it was 
made to appear that these three millions 
were necessary to support the stockholder. 
But on this subject he had first of all to 
observe, that when they took 133 millions 
from the sinking fund, after the inroad of 
upwards of five millions which they had 
formerly made into it, it was vain to say 
that any faith was kept with the stock- 
holder. The right hon. gentleman would 
not pretend to say that on the first diffi- 
culty which occurred he would not take 
the whole of it. Thechancellor of the 
exchequer had told them, that he wished 


to have the sinking fund on such a footing, 
that in 45 years it might pay off the whole 


amount of the public debt. It would 
now be five millions, ard he calculated 
on raising it to eight millions. But he 
could not pretend to redeem it in forty- 
five years, except a number-of things 
were to concur to enable him to make the 
sinking fund amount to eight millions. 
But let it be considered, that we had 
already passed five years of peace ; and, 
calculating from what had hitherto oc- 
curred in the history of Europe, what 
probability was there, that peace could 
be supposed to last fifty years? It was 
certainly bad enough that the right hon. 
gentleman should tax them, but it was 
worse that he should laugh at them. . He 
was now laughing at the whole country ; 
for what could be a greater piece of 
mockery, than to tell the country that a 
debt of 800 millions could, by a sinking 
fund of five millions, be redeemed in any 
robable period of peace? He wished 
the right hon. gentleman not to misun- 
derstand him when he spoke of a breach 
of faith with the public creditor. He 
never meant to insist on the literal per- 
formance of the act of parliament under 
0) 
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every combination of circumstances. In- 
deed he was satisfied that such was now 
the melancholy state of the country, that 
they must depart from the line which 
Mr. Pitt had chalked out, and which lord 
Sidmouth and the right hon. gentleman 
wished to adhereto. Their first duty was 
that to the country at large. He wished 
if possible to keep faith with those who 
had lent their money to the state; but 
after all, they had a paramount duty to 
the country. He was ready to admit 
that a very large proportion, and nearly 
the whole of the sinking fund, might be 
iven up to the exigencies of the country. 
ut then it was too much to hear the 
necessity for this inroad on the security 
of the public creditor avowed by the right 
hon. gentleman without the least sense of 
shame, after all the boasting and exagge- 
ration in which he had incessantly in- 
dulged ; to hear him, after having brought 
the country to such a state, still vapour- 
ing and prancing in his old way, and with 
the same air of assurance and confidence 
as usual, asking only for 3 millions, and 
that would infallibly set us all right again 
[Hear, hear!]. What, it might be 
asked, have you done with your hundreds 
of millions? Where was the indemnity 
for the past and the security for the fu- 
ture? Was it, after all this boasting, 
come to this, that three millions of new 
taxes must be imposed, to have a sinking 
fund? This was the state to which we 
were brought. Still, however, the right 
hon. gentleman, with the utmost confi- 
dence, told them, they had only to let him 
have a sinking fund of 8 millions, and 
they would enjoy all possible prosperity 
hereafter. For his part, he thought it 
‘a great hardship, that the stockholder 
should be held out to the public as the 
cause of this increase of taxation. People 
were already but too apt to hold up the 
stockholder in an invidious light. It was 
‘impossible for them to shut their ears to 
the observations which were every da 
made on this subject. He had heard it 
said,—the stockholders derive already 
too many advantages—the value of money 
being increased, and their receipts re- 
maining nominally the same, their income 
will be improved by so much per cent; 
and what right have they to any such 
addition? forgetting all that the stock- 
holder had hitherto suffered from the 
depreciation of thecurrency. The stock- 
holders were now laughed at, as well as 
injured, by the right hon. gentleman.— 
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He did not now mean to say, that it might 
not be necessary to impose additional 
taxes to increase the amount of the sink- 
ing fund to 5 millions, or that it might 
not be necessary to do still more than 
this—but before he declared that these 5 
millions were necessary for the purposes 
which had been stated by the right hon. 
gentleman, he must be satisfied that the 
necessity actually did exist, and he should 
therefore content himself with moving at 
present the previous question, that the 
House might not be taken by surprise. 
With respect to the last proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman, that with a 
view to the attainment of this important 
object, it is expedient now to increase the 
income of the country by the imposition 
of taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. per 
annum.—On behalf of the country he 
protested against this imposition of new 
taxes to the amount of three millions. 
He knew no state a country could be in 
which would justify the non-imposition 
of additional taxes, if this country was 
not now in such a state. If there could 
be any one proposition more objectionable 
than another, it was that of the right hon. 
gentleman. Without knowing any thing 
of the circumstances which rendered this 
sacrifice necessary, they were called on to 
lay on three millions of additional taxes, 
at the mere suggestion of the right hon. 
gentleman. The right hon. gentleman 
had dwelt on the advantages which would 
be derived from the restoration of the 
currency to the Mint standard. But like 
all new converts, he went with his doc- 
trines to extremes. There might be in- 
conveniencies attendant on the change, 
but he thought those inconveniencies 
were counterbalanced by such advantages, 
that it would be better to encounter the 
inconveniencies for the sake of the advan- 
tages. But the right hon. gentleman had 
forgotten that the very alteration in the 
value of money resulting from this resto- 
ration would be in itself atax. Ministers 
might be right in endeavouring to restore 
the value of the currency, and he con- 
curred im thanking them that they did 
persist in this endeavour, from the bottom 
of his heart; but he could not conceal 
from himself that the remedy was one 
which would be attended with pain, and 
would have the effect of disqualifying 
persons from paying the old taxes, to the 
extent in which it amounted to a new tax. 
Let them look to the situation of the 
country. The right hon. gentleman had 
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said there was.a general stagnation of 
trade. There was, indeed, in every 
branch of trade and industry, a greater 
stagnation than was ever before known— 
there was nothing but distress in every 
class of our manufacturers—the table was 
loaded with petitions from the agricultu- 
rists—with petitions from every quarter 
complaining of the insupportable burthen 
of the poor-rates. And what was the 
return they were about to make to these 
petitions? In about twenty-four hours 
after receiving these petitions, they were 
to answer by an imposition of three mil- 
lions of fresh taxes! Could they soberly 
believe that this would not be attended 
with the most alarming effects on discon- 
‘tented persons in this country, if they 
allowed there were discontented per- 
sons? When petitioners came before 
them affirming that at present, from the 
effect of taxation, with every exertion 
they could not possibly subsist themselves 
and families, were they to be told—<* the 
only sound remedy is, to tax you still 
more ; we grieve only that you have not 
been hitherto taxed enough ; in relievin 

you from 18 millions of taxes we pi 
wrong; but we will retrieve our error as 
soon as possible, and by way of a begin- 
ning, we will now impose on you the sixth 
part of the taxes from which we relieved 
you [Hear, hear!]?” Why, this was no- 
thing more nor less than an insult on the 
whole country. He did not mean to say, 
that ministers might not be right in en- 
deavouring to place the finances of the 
country on a permanent footing. But 
this ought not to be done at a time when 
it would derange the peace and tranquillity 
of the country. These things might be 
glossed over in the House, but they might 
depend on it, they would not be so out 
of doors. After the accounts of the 
flourishing state of the country, which 
they had so frequently heard from the 
noble lord opposite, and the right hon. 
gentleman, and which they had even put 
into the Prince Regent’s mouth at the 
Opening of the session, how would they 
now view an imposition of 3 millions of 
new taxes for the purpose of increasing 
the sinking fund? Speaking as a stock- 
holder, he affirmed, that he would rather 
content himself with the surplus of 2 
millions without new taxes, than have 5 
millions as a sinking fund on those terms. 
He was speaking merely as an individual; 
but he believed, that the stockholders 


generally would consider this two millions 
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better than any addition which would be 

productive of such odium. For, after all, 

whether there was a sinking fund of 2 

millions, or even 5 millions, was a matter 

of little difference to them, considering 

the height from which they had fallen. 

He did not see, under the present circum- 

stances, it was possible to retain the sink- 

ing fund; and he found no fault with the 

right hon. gentleman on this account 
ray! ae lamented the necessity for a 

breach of faith; but this might be forced 
on them by their paramount duty to take 
care of the public safety. But, before 
consenting to new taxes, it was necessary 
to convince the country, that they were 
absolutely required or this paramount 
object of the public safety, and that every 
thing had previously been done in the way 
of economy and retrenchment. And here 
he was disposed to place first what the 
right hon. gentleman had put last—he 
meant reform and retrenchment. He 
maintained that they had no right to im- 
pose a single additional tax till they show- 
ed that they had reduced every establish- 
ment from the highest to the lowest, to 
the very utmost that was compatible with 
the public safety. It would be objected 
to him perhaps, that no retrenchment to 
any considerable amount was practicable ; 
but he was thoroughly convinced, that 
retrenchments compatible with the public 
safety, might be effected to the amount 
of one million perannum. The right hon. 
gentleman had himselfallowed, that some- 
thing might be effected by a different mode 
of collecting the revenue; but he was 
sorry to say that he did not much trust in 
his discoveries. The noble lord, too, 
when he moved for the appointment of the 
committee of finance, had said that this 
should be the last year of its sitting. 
This had not much the appearance of 
economy, especially when it was recol- 
lected how that committee had discharged 
its duties. Had that committee examined 
into the nature of any public offices, 
except those connected with the army 
and ordnance? Had it ever attempted to 
probe matters to the very bottom, as had 
been done in that committee over which 
their late speaker, lord Colchester, and 
another hon. gentleman in his eye (Mr. 
Bankes), had so ably presided? No, no- 
thing like it: every thing that came from 
that committee, came in a round about 
way, from the ministers themselves ; just 
as if it were an offence for any body but 
themselves to say that ministers were to 
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be trusted in matters of economy. All 
the great reductions which had been made 
had literally been forced upon them. 
The transition from war to peace had 
indeed obtained for us a less numerous 
army, anda less navy (and if ministers 
had not made a reduction in both, they 
could not have walked the streets in 
quiet); but in the expenses of the esta- 
blishments necessary for their regulation, 
no reduction whatever had been volun- 
tarily made. When the army estimates 
were before the House, he had said that 
it would be impossible for him to point 
out each item that,wasimproper, or to say 
what might be saved here and what there ; 
but still he maintained that a large reduc- 
tion ought, and with a attention 
might be easily effected. t was for the 
principle of economy that he combatted, 
and against that principle ministers as 
vehemently contended. His friends had 
tried them upon the question of the two 
lords of the admiralty. These lords had 
only 1,000/. a piece, so that the saving 
which they had proposed only amounted 
to 2,000/. per annum; this, it was said, 
was scarce worth talking about: he allow- 
ed it; but maintained that the principle 
on which the reduction was founded was 
invaluable. Good speeches might be 
made in defence of these two lords b 
those who had even less ability than those 
who usually defended them; but it was 
not a good speech that would satisfy the 
country on such a subject—nothing would 
do except economy. The right hon. 
member then adverted to the magnitude 
of our military establishments, which, if 
they were not reduced speedily, would 
end in our total ruin. Much had been 
said of the imposing attitude which we 
een towards Europe : he wished to 
now which of these two attitudes was the 
most imposing—to keep up a large army 
whose expenses we could not pay, or a 
smail army whose expenses we could pay, 
and whose numbers we could increase 
whenever we had occasion for them. 
But then, it was hard, very hard, to part 
with a little patronage. Yet before they 
taxed the meanest beggar in the country, 
he had a right to say to them, ‘ Show 
me that you have avoided all unnecessar 
expenditure.” But this his majesty’s mi- 
nisters could not show, because they had 
been guilty of the most profuse extra- 
vagance. They had maintained an army 
which was too large both for the safety of 
the country and of the constitution, and 
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had then made it an argument for in- 
creasing our ordnance establishments, be- 
cause a large army always required a large 
ordnance. ‘To compensate, however, for 
this increase, they had made great reduc- 
tions in the navy; greater reductions, 
indeed, never had been made in it than 
were made at present, and the reason of 
it was this—our navy officers could not 
bow or scrape as well as the officers of 
our army, nor play off with equal agility 
the tricks and artifices of skilful courtiers. 
And yet, as our navy could stand our 
guard when our army could not, the re- 
duction ought not to have been so dispro- 

ortionate in the two services. Low as 
it had been made in the one, it ought to 
be made still lower in the other; and if 
the noble lord’s assertion be true, that we 
are likely to continue at peace with all the 
world, let him show us his belief of it by 
another reduction in our military esta- 
blishments. The army, however, was not 
the only department of our expenditure 
in which great savings — be accom- 
plished. The expenses of many of our 
colonies might be diminished; a consoli- 
dation of offices under the revenue might 
take place, and the office of a third secre- 
tary of state might be entirely abolish- 
ed. Indeed, he saw no more reason for 
a third secretary of state than he did for 
a third archbishop. The necessity of a 
board of control might also be taken into 
consideration. Indeed, the affairs of 
Ceylon and the Mauritius rather belonged 
to the office of a noble lord than to the 
office in which they were at present trans- 
acted. Might it not also be advisable to 
look at the Horsespuatle, and to consider 
the necessity of having a secretary-at-war 
in time of profound peace? It might be 
uncomfortable for hon. gentlemen to hear 
of such reductions, but it was scarcely 
less uncomfortable for him to come for- 
ward and advocate the necessity of making 
them. He had much rather live at ease 
in the country, and see gentlemen at the 
head of large establishments, indulging 
the hospitality of their tempers in feasting 
and revelry, than propose such retrench- 
ments as he now felt it his duty to pro- 
pose; he had as good a turn for the luxu- 
ries of this world as any member on the 
opposite benches; but still as they had 
now been vapouring and prancing for 
many years, and as the bill was brought 
in, it was fit that they should pay it, and 
“ pay it you shall,” said the right hon. 
member, addressing them, “ if ought I 
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can say has any weight or influence in 
this House.” ‘ But then,” say the sup- 
porters of the present system, “ if these 
reductions are made, no administration 
can possibly stand.” He maintained, that 
any administration which owed its conti- 
nuance in power to such support as this 
extravagance supplied, ought not to 
stand for a single moment; and added, 
that no administration could be stron 
in public opinion except that whic 
took care that every farthing of money 
exacted from the public was expended 
in real and not in nominal services. 
These observations were forced upon his 
mind by the actual state of the country, 
which was so melancholy that every sacri- 
fice ought to be made by those in power 
revious to any application for new taxes. 
But it was now argued, that though the 
present measure was one of the strongest 
necessity, the country had such confidence 
in his majesty’s present advisers as not to 
have any objection to acceding to it. He 
would allow that the division which had 
taken place on the motion submitted by 
himself to the House the other night 
on the state of the nation, was such as to 
show that the House had the most im- 


plicit confidence in the noble lord and 
right hon. gentleman opposite; he would 
allow that they were the best, the wisest, 
the most economical, and the most con- 
sistent ministers that could be found in 


the country [loud laughter]; yet still, 
allowing all the merit that was due to that 
overpowering majority, he must say that, 
if his motion had been carried, they would 
have been doing on the 18th of May what 
they were now proceeding to do on the 
7th of June. The right hon. gentleman 
Opposite says, “a great saving in the 
collection of the revenue can be effected ; 
leave it to me, and be assured that I will 
accomplish it,’ With all due deference 
to the chancellor of the exchequer, he 
would not leave it to him; as soon as he 
did leave it to him, there would be a long 
farewell to all economy and retrenchment. 
But when the right hon, gentleman pro- 
mised retrenchment, it was only right 
perhaps to ask, for what was all this re- 
trenchment to be made? For the sinking 
fund? But if he had not been economical 
was it likely 
at he would becoin inki 
fe so for the sinking 


Hote in granting the supplies, if the ex- 
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hibition of that telactance could be miade 
without occasioning a pressure on the 
people. For his own part, he was sure 
that if they had the money given them, 
the countty would hear no more about 
their economy till they had occasion to 
apply for some again; for he was certain, 
that in their natures they abhorred eco- 
nomy, and that they never would — 
it, unless it was forced upon them in 
future as it had been forced upon them in 
the past. Whenever and wherever th 
had resorted to it, they had resorted to it 
to stifle what they called the clamour and 
impatience of the populace; and had 
never made any reductions voluntarily, 
except those which were occasioned by 
the transition from war to peace. He 
again tepeated his assertion, that by a 
carefal attention to our expenditure, 
1,000,000/. might be annually saved to the 
country. Our situation, though one of 
difficulty, ought to be looked fairly in the 
face ; we might want taxes, but we ought 
to try every expedient before we resorted“ 
to new ones. ‘There was the sinking fund 
—of which it would be better to take the 
whole, than to leave 2,000,000/., and add 
$,000,000/. in taxes. One thing extraor- 
dinary in the conduct of the ministry was, 
that they did not come forward with an 
acknowledgment of their errors. He had 
himself doubted of the necessity of the 
last wat, when it was originally com- 
menced ; and now that the heat and pas- 
sion which prevailed at its commencement 
had subsided, he still retained the same 
doubts; but whether that war was neces- 
sary or not, the profusion with which it 
had been carried on was quite unparal- 
leled: he had no hesitation in saying that 
it might have been concluded at half the 
expense by which it was concluded. He 
therefore asked the —— to confess 
the embarrassment by which they were 
sutrounded. They had indeed said, that 
during the last three years something 
awkward had happened } but that was the 
severest term which they could be induced 
to apply to the distresses of the country. 
He again repeated, that great reductions 
must be made, if the government wished 
to render the takes at all palatable; and 
concluded his speech by observing, that 
he should not say any thing at that time 
regarding the particular taxes which it was 
proposed to levy, as his objection was, to 
the levying of new taxes at all. He should 
erefore move the previous question on 
the two last resolutions. 
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Lord Castlereagh said, he would not 
trouble the House at any great length, 
because the real question was contained in 
a very narrow compass. There were three 
considerations upon which it rested; the 
first was, whether the country, under its 
present circumstances, was necessitated tu 
make any financial efforts at all; the se- 
cond was, the magnitude of those efforts ; 
and the third, the time when those efforts 
ought to be made, if it should be judged 
necessary to make them at all. But be- 
fore he entered upon these subjects, he 
must make a few observations on what he 
must style the preliminary remarks of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite. The bur- 
then of the right hon. gentleman's song 
all the evening had been, “ I have no con- 
fidence that the ministers of the Crown 
will dispose of the supplies in a proper 
manner, and [ therefore call upon the 
Crown to dismiss them.” This was all 
natural in the right hon. gentleman ; he 
could not help feeling sore upon the divi- 
sion against him on a former evening, 
and angry at the members who had swelled 
the numbers against him. He could as- 
sure those gentlemen that they were 
already registered in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s black book, and that they could 
never purge themselves, in the right hon. 
gentleman’s opinion, of the guilt which they 
had contracted by voting with ministers ; 
no, not even by voting against them on 
the se occasion. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that if they had voted 
with him on a former evening, they would 
have discussed on the 18th of May what 
they were now discussing on the 7th of 
June. With due deference to him, that 
was not correct: if he had succeeded in 
his motion of the other evening, the Crown 
must have looked out for other ministers ; 
and, in that case, he was inclined to think 
that the right hon. gentleman, with all 
the dangerous responsibility which he had 
described as likely to attach to any per- 
son who now took up the reins of adminis- 
tration, and with all the ill-health, which 
no man could regret more sincerely than 
he did, that the right hon. gentleman was 
subject to, would not have been able to 
prove himself so efficient a minister as to 
enter so soon upon the duties of his office. 
The noble Jord then maintained, that the 
present administration had proceeded with 
the utmost rapidity in making all the eco- 
nomical arrdngements in their power, 
especially in the army, navy, and ord- 
nance departments; and argued that it 
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was not fair to accuse them of extrava- 
gance, because they had thought it requi- 
site to retain the two lords of the admi- 
ralty, against whom such loud and violent 
declamation had been lately uttered. In- 
deed, these two lords of the admiralty were 
always used as a stalking-horse, wherewith 
to frighten ministers; whilst, on the other 
hand, the reduction of them was always 
the nostrum recommended by gentlemen 
Opposite to remove the grievances of the 
country. The right hon. gentleman had 
also protested against the finance com- 
mittee, and in every case where the com- 
mittee had not been nominated by him- 
self, had represented it as a grievance. 
When that committee was originally ap- 
ointed, he (lord C.) had said, that the 
ouse would see whether the government 
were not willing to carry the principle of 
reform as far as was possible. He would 
merely refer to their conduct in regard 
to drawbacks and bounties in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. In fact, in a future 
session, it would be the duty of the com- 
mittee of finance to charge itself with 
the important subject of drawbacks and 
bounties. He was also disposed to com- 
plain a little of some of the other preli- 
minary observations of the right hon. 
gentleman, and particularly of those which 
were intended to convey a false impression 
into the country. Surely this attempt was 
not only unworthy of the high station 
which the right hon. gentleman held in 
the House, and of his great knowledge 
upon subjects of this nature ; but very 
nearly half of his address had been em- 
ployed in insinuating alarm into the minds 
of the public creditor, that ministers were 
meditating a breach of faith; that the 
object of the proposition of the chancellor 
of the exchequer was, the destruction of 
the sinking fund, as established by Mr. 
Pitt, and afterwards modified by parlia- 
ment. Yet nothing could be more un- 
founded than such a supposition. Nothin 
like an invasion of the sinking fund ha 
been contemplated. The arrangement 
of to-night was perfectly consistent with 
its perfect existence; for the resolution 
was simply to put into operation the 
clause which Mr. Fox himself had intro- 
duced. Such, however, had been the 
right hon. gentleman’s impetuosity of 
blame—such had been his determination 
to find fault at all events, and to harangue 
about economy—that he could scarcely 
allow the chancellor of the exchequer to 
open his plan before he rose to object to 
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it. Yet, when truly viewed, it was in 
principle the very measure which an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Grenfell) had brought 
forward on a previous night, but which he 
had not dared to press to a division ; and 
which was then premature, because it was 
the wholesome practice of parliament not 
to pledge ministers upon any particular 
details, until the wide of their system 
had been duly digested. His lordship 
was persuaded that not a single observa- 
tion had fallen from his right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
course of the session, that was inconsistent 
with the perfect operation of the Sinking 
Fund act, and of the clause that bore the 
name of the individual by whom it was 
proposed. At the same time, ministers 
did not mean to assert that the provisions 
of that act, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, could be literally executed ; 
and here the right hon. gentleman had in- 
troduced what every stockholder knew as 
well as himself, that if it were to go to 
the extremity of accumulation, so far 
from being for the interest of the public 
creditor, it would be destructive of his 
property, and of the other property of the 
country in general. There would arrive 
a period when parliament must look at the 
interests of all parties, and perhaps put a 
stop to the accumulation of the sinking 
fund, for the national benefit and security. 
He therefore protested against the misre- 
presentations which the right hon. gentle- 
man had attempted, and from which his 
own better knowledge ought to have re- 
pelled him.—The first question which the 
country ought to look at in a fearless and 
a manly way was, whether it ought to be 
satisfied with its financial situation in time 
of peace; or whether some effort ought 
not to be made to enable it to meet the 
burthens of a new war, should such cala- 
mity unfortunately visit it? This was a 
subject of immense magnitude—a subject 
independent of all parties, ‘and of all 
party interests; and “I conjure you,” 
(said his lordship) ‘not to suffer an 

feeling of respect for the government, if 
such exist, to divert you from the strict 
discharge of your duty. If you do not in 
your conscience believe that the existing 
government can be trusted—if you think 
them incompetent in talent, or in prudence, 
or in honesty, you owe it to your own 
character, to the best interests of the 
State, not to hesitate a moment in carrying 
that opinion to the foot of the throne, and 
to call for the dismissal of those indivi- 
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duals. I should hold that the govern- 
ment was indeed degraded ; that it was 
indeed unworthy of the confidence of the 
Prince who has so long trusted it, of the 
people who have so long relied upon it, 
if, after the expression of such an opinion, 
it were base enough for a moment to con- 
tinue in office: if the House refused mi- 
nisters its support, if it denied them the 
means of conducting the affairs of the 
kingdom, they ought instantly to retire to 
make way for others, in whose favour the 
wishes and hopes of the country were 
united. I conjure gentlemen not to trifle 
or tamper with this mighty question ; let 
them put government wholly out of their 
view, and let them decide upon the broad 
and substantial merits, not upon any con- 
sideration of who may or who may not be 
in power. The question is not between 
ministers and their antagonists, it is be- 
tween parliament and the country—be- 
tween the representatives and their consti- 
tuents ; and it would be disgraceful to the 
House if, at such a time as this, it could 
at all contemplate party interests and po- 
litical motives. I say, and I say it with 
all humility, that as servants of the Crown 
we should be unworthy of our stations, if 
while parliament withheld the means, we 
still persisted in retaining the reins of go- 
vernment. We claim to be. armed with 
weapons to meet the difficulties and dan- 

ers of the state, and if we are not to be 
intrusted with them, we are willing to re- 
sign to more favoured, perhaps more able, 
but not more zealous champions.” [These 
passages were delivered with great anima- 
tion, and were received with shouts of 
approbation]. His lordship went on to 
contend that a saving of 2,000,000/. an- 
nually was not sufficient to enable the 
country to meet with firmness the shock 
of a future war. The right hon. gentle- 
man had taunted him with opinions he had 
expressed early in the session. He would 
not retract oue iota of what he had then 
advanced, not because he was ashamed to 
do so if truth would warrant him, but be- 
cause all he had asserted had been borne 
out by subsequent inquiry. He had 
asserted from 2,000,000/. to 2,500,000/. 
to be the surplus of the revenue, and the 
report of the finance committee corrobo- 
rated the statement. He had maintained 
that the country was in a state of pros- 
perity, and he was willing to rest the con- 
firmation solely upon the evidence of the 
hon. member for Lancaster.. He had also 
contended that there was a fair prospect 
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of further improvement ; and who had 
ventured to contradict him? He was not 
at all disposed to deny that retrenchments 
could be made in quarters not yet exa- 
mined ; but taking it on the right hon. 
gentleman’s own showing, that a million 
could be gained, it was still clear that the 
measures now proposed were necessary for 
future safety. Yet the sight hon. gentle- 
man had contented himself, as usual, with 
broad and bold assertion, and had not 
condescended to fix upon a single item 
from which economy.could be produced. 
His lordship insisted that the country 
ought not to be satisfied with its financial 
situation. It was a clear proposition of 
state policy, that no country could be 
considered safe, which did not in time of 
peace make such a progressive reduction 
of its debt as would enable it to meet the 
hazard of a future war. The burdens of 
one war ought not to be allowed to accu- 
mulate on those of another, until the 
vessel of the state became, as it were, 
water-logged, without a chance of reach- 
ing port, and dreading destruction from 
every approaching wave. It was the 
duty of the House, therefore, without 
the slightest delay, to take such measures 
as would reduce the debt to such limits as 
might be deemed, under all the circum- 
stances, expedient. The proposition of 
the chancellor of the exchequer was 
not intended merely to favour the 
stock-holder ; it was to benefit the nation 
at large, which could not be secure until 
the debt had been reduced. This process 
ought to be begun with a sinking fund of 
not less than 5,000,000/.; progressively 
ascending to 8,000,000/.; leaving it to 
the wisdom of parliament to decide, whe- 
ther it was fit that theaccumulation should 
continue further, or whether the still 
growing surplus should operate a remis- 
zion of taxation in favour of the people. 
After such a war, and such enormous fi- 
nancial exertions, some limits ought un- 
questionably tobe put to the burdens of 
the people; but if the argument of the 
right hon. gentleman meant any thing, it 
meant that the effort now recommended 
was too insignificant. Did he mean to 
countenance the notion, which no man 
who had one-clear idea on the subject of 
finance, would support, that 15,000,000/. 
instead of 5,000,000/. should be annually 
operating the reduction of the debt? If 
it did amount to that, unquestionably the 
first act of parliament ought to be to 
diminish that sinking fund, which would 
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be in truth most injurious to the whole 
property of the kingdom. If the dispute 
were as to time and amount, and not as to 
tax or no tax (for that was conceded ),then 
came the question, whether 5,000,000/. 
was the proper sum to be named ? and 
examining the details, it might be found 
that there was a peculiar claim upon the 
House to impose taxes at the present mo- 
ment. The consolidated fund, looking at 
the charges upon and the sums payable 
out of it, never stood in a situation like 
the prenenks and when the right hon. 
gentleman spoke of breaches of faith, he 
might properly and fairly have argued, 
that parliament would have been guilty of 
a breach of faith to the public creditor, 
if ithad not taken some steps upon the 
subject; for at present there were not 
assignable ways and means to pay the public 


creditor, and to provide for the sinking-fund 


outofit. Inthis view,ifthe chancellor of the 
exchequer had called upon the House for 
less than. 3,000,000/. he would not have 
done hisduty, with a view to rendering 
the consolidated fund equal to the bur- 
dens it had to sustain. There was now 
no surplus upon it which the chancellor 
of the exchequer, as formerly, could 
bring forward for the current expense: 
and by the union of the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland an additional 
weight had been laid upon it of not less 
than 4,300,000/. If, then, it was true, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
that 5,000,000/. were too little, and that 
8,000,000/. were scarcely enough ; and if, 
it was true that 1,000,000/. might be 
spared in other ways; and, according to 
another hon. gentleman, great savings 
effected on drawbacks and bounties, what 
did it prove, but that the relief which the 
plan contemplated would be much sooner 
attained ? hen came the serious ques- 
tion, when the reduction of the national 
debt should cease, how far the anxiety of 
the people to be relieved from taxes 
ought to be attended to; and how far the 
forebodings, perhaps justifiable, of an ap- 
proaching war, ought to be allowed to 
operate a still farther diminution until the 
threatening cloud should have blown over ? 
His lordship should consider the nation in 
a proud situation in point of finance, with 
a sinking fund of 8,000,000/.; and an al- 
most inexhaustible reserve of 15,000,000/. 
in the shape of a property-tax, should 
the threats of a daring enemy and the 
dangers of the kingdom render it neces- 
sary for ministers to call upon parliament 
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for a renewal of that mighty source of re-’ 


venue. However unwilling a minister 
might be upon points of speculative policy 
to call for this aid, yet his lordship con- 
fided on the energy and wisdom of the na- 
tion to grant it, should a case of necessity 
arise. It had already consented to the sa- 
crifice on the return of Buonaparté from 
Elba; and he did not doubt that, should 
a new expensive war visit the country, the 
government would again be armed with 
this massy and impregnable _ shield 
redatioued cheers]. Starting then at 
5,000,000/.; some assurance might be 
felt, that at no distant period the produce 
of the sinking fund might be applied to 
the diminution of the taxes; and what 
were called the dead expenses of the 
country, in pensions, &c. to the army 
and navy, would probably be annually 
reduced to the amount of 150,000/. What 
might be the growth of the revenue, it 
would be idle to speculate; but not to 
entertain sanguine hopes would be to 
belie the result of all experience. It 
was, of course liable to fluctuations ; but 
it had always, upon the whole gradually 
and sometimes rapidly ascended, and it 
was undeniable that its natural tendency 
was, to augment. Upon this and other 
points, he was by no means gloomy in his 
expectations and he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman that it would be highly 
satisfactory if, by the influence of a large 
sum upon the market, and other favoura- 
ble circumstances, the funds were so 
raised that the 5 per cents or 4 per cents 
could be paid off. He saw the less rea- 
son to despair of witnessing this epoch in 
our history, from a recurrence to the 
year 1792, when the 3 per cents were 
nearly at par; and now with a sinking 
fund of 5,000,000/. in the first instance, 
gradually increasing, there seemed little 
room for melancholy reflection. It was 
not to be forgotten that before the end of 
the war the people had borne 18,800,000/. 
of taxes, whieh they had since not been 
called upon to sustain; they had borne 
them, not without some degree of suffering, 
but, unquestionably, without any diminu- 
tion of the therefore, 
when government now proposed only to 
tevive 3,000,000/. of those taxes, it placed 
a firm reliance on the courage, as well as 
on the wisdom of the nation, which was 
always anxious to meet its difficulties: it 
only required to have them pointed out, 
and means of removing them were 
afforded without reluctance. « Then,” 
(VOL. XL.) 
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said the right hon. gentleman, “ what a 
set of wretched ministers those must be 
who did not come earlier, who kept the 
secret until so near the end of the ses« 
sion.” The House, however, had been 
repeatedly told, that the most proper time 
to meet the difficulty was when its nature 
and extent could be best ascertained. 
Ministers had always professed to look 
forward to a period when it might be ne- 
cessary for them to make a new effort of 
taxation; and as to the time for this call, 
his lordship fairly avowed, that except for 
particular circumstances, it might have 
been made with more advantage at the 
beginning of the next session than at the 
present moment. An examination of the 
affairs of the Bank had, however, been 
deemed requisite, and that had led to a 
general view of the financial state of the 
country: having thus sifted the difficul- 
ties tothe bottom, he most egregiously mis- 
took the temper of the people, if it would 
have been possible for ministers to pro- 
rogue parliament, without attempting to 
remove them; if they had yielded to any 
wish for postponement, they would in- 
deed have met parliament next year with 
merited reproach and ignominy : then, in- 
deed, the right hon. gentleman might 
have launched out against those who had 
allowed the country to brew and ferment 
upon its embarrassed situation—who had 
permitted the difficulties to accumulate, 
to heat, and ultimately to endanger the 
prosperity of the realm, perhaps without 
the hope of a remedy. How would the 
public mind have been inflamed if the 
discussion of future taxes had been left to 
county and town meetings? How would 
the evils have been exaggerated by mis- 
taken views of policy not separable from 
the debates in parliament ; not separable 
even from the enlightened speeches of the 
right hon. gentleman! Ministers would 
not have been able to pass a very pleasant 
summer, if, instead of submitting the sub- 
ject to the great council of the nation, 
they had listened to the advice of the 
right hon. gentleman, to allow it first to 
be decided in parish meetings and village 
conventions. After all there was no — 
sition so difficult to be argued as one tha 
was self-evident; and so obvious was 
the course that ministers had pursued, 
that few but the right hon. gentleman 
could be found to complain of it. 
The question resolved itself into this— 
ought the country to be satisfied with its 
financial situation? The right hon. gens 
(3 P) 
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tleman himself was far from being satis- 
fied upon it: he seemed to hold out a 
prospect that he would have made a much 
greater effort; that instead of 3,000,000/. 
of taxes, if he had been minister, he would 
have proposed 10,000,000/. His advice 
upon this and some other subjects might 
be very good, but he doubted whetber 
the country would be willing to pay the 
additional 7,000,000/. to obtain it [a 
laugh]. His whole speech went to show, 
that ministers ought to be turned out of 
their places, because they did not propose 
10,000,000/. : at all events, an effort ought 
to be made. The present government 
thought 3,000,000/. sufficient, and they 
had also thought it better to submit it to 
parliament rather than to the provinces. 
The next point was, was the present fit 
time for making an exertion? Upon that 
his lordship wished to join issue, and he 
was as little apprehensive for the result as 
he had been on a former night, when the 
voluntary corfidence of the House had 
exceeded even his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Then it was thet the grand ques- 
tion, for which the other side had so long 
waited, was decided, and when the House 
of Commons had had the courage to de- 
clare by its vote, that it placed more re- 
Jiance on the measures of ministers than 
on the speeches of their antagonists 
[Continued cheers]. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was quite ready 
to meet the noble lord on the ground 
where he had planted himself: he had un- 
doubtedly put this most important of all 
questions to a fair and intelligible issue ; 
and it was simply this—whether at this 
particular moment it was fit that the 
House of Commons should give its assent 
to a motion for raising 3,000,000/. of 
taxes from the pockets of the people to 
be placed at the disposal of the existing 
government ? It was certainly possible to 
contemplate a period at whieh parliament 
might be justified in entertaining such a 
proposition ; but he entreated every gen- 
tleman calmly and dispassionately to re- 
flect, whether he could make up his mind 
to vote that that period had arrived, or 
whether on the contrary, recent measures 
had not put a bar to the consideration. 
He would first endeavour to set right 
his right hon. friend in the eyes of those 
who had been present only while the noble 
lord was speaking, and who contrived, 
with some ingenuity, but with very little 
regard to correctness, to misrepresent the 
address of his right hon. friend who had 
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preceded him: there was nothing in the 
spirit, purport, or analogy of the speech 
of his right hon. friend, which could war- 
rant for a moment the gross perversions 
to which it had been subjected. The first 
mis-statement was as to the time when 
new taxation might be gent His 
right bon. friend had not said that the 
time had arrived, but that it might arrive; 
but he went so far even as to assert, that 
he did not think it would arrive; yet the 
noble lord had not scrupled to as- 
sume that he had admitted the whole 
question, by allowing the immediate ne- 
cessity of increased taxation. An impu- 
tation had been thrown out against his 
right hon. friend of raising a clamour 
against all taxes whatever; but his 
right hon. friend had said, “ Don’t let it 
be supposed that I mean to make these 
objections against taxes generally ; that I 
mean to contend, that at no time, and 
under no circumstances, may additional 
taxation be imposed upon the country; 
but this is not the time.” The time might 
arrive when, refreshed by a long interval 
of peace, and by those habits of industry 
which always together induced such a 
consequence, that accumulation of capital 
might take place which might put her in 
a more advantageous situation. A time 
might arrive when the people should have 
enjoyed that just and necessary repose, 
which they were so richly entitled to, b 

their sufferings, their blood, and their toil; 
by their patience under those sufferings, 
by their constant and devoted attachment 
to the interests of the country, and still 
more by their firm resistance to all those 
attempts which had been made to seduce 
them from their duty ;—the time might 
arrive when, thus situated, they would 
stand in a different relation to such a pro- 
position; but now to interrupt their short 
breathing time, in their present exhausted 
state was not only most indecent, but, to 
use a still stronger term, was a most 
atrocious attempt to increase the o pres- 
sive burthens of a people thus suffering, 
patient, and deserving. If any one had 
only heard the noble lord’s statement, he 
must have supposed that ‘his right hon. 
friend had been contending tbat these 
3,000,000/. of taxes were not sufficient, 
and that instead of them he wanted 
10,000,000/. It had puzzled him to ac- 
count for the noble lord’s former misun- 
derstanding ; but just now he caught, as 
it were, a glimmering of the reason why 
the noble Jord had here so mistaken, or, 
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to express himself in a parliamentary 
sense, mis-stated the reasoning of. his 
right hon. friend ; but he protested against 
any mode of reasoning which could give 
the noble lord a right to assume that the 
right hon. member hadsaid that 3,000,000/. 
were too little, and had only objected, be- 
cause the sum was not rather 10,000,000/. 
There was another thing which, in justice 
to his right hon. friend, he must take no- 
tice of. It was said that nothing could be 
more unfair than for him to oppose a plan 
which was, in fact, a leaf taken out of 
their (the opposition’s) book. But his 
right hon. friend’s objection was, to one 

oint, and the noble lord’s to another. 

is right hon. friend did not accord 
with this plan, inasmuch as it took a 
large part of the sinking fund away so as 
to leave but just a sum which it was pro- 
posed to increase to 5,000,000/.: a new 
sinking fund, of that magical amount and 
number, which had been so often repeated, 
and which, it would seem, was not to be 
exceeded. His right hon. friend had said 
to his majesty’s ministers, “* You have at 
last spoken out; you have at length told 
the country truly, that they have no real 
sinking fund but 2,000,000/., and that 
liable to the services of the year.” The 
whole gist of his right hon. friend’s argu- 
ment was this—that in consequence of the 
present pressure, and of the direful and in- 
superable necessity which resulted from 
it, they would be compelled to break faith 
with the stockholders, inasmuch as a new 
sinking fund was to be given them; whereas 
they had lent their money on the notion, at 
the time, that there existed a sinking fund 
of 15,000,000/.; and which, but for the 
arrangement in 1813, would have been 
now 21,000,000/. The noble lord said, 
there was no question on which he was so 
little disposed to meet his right hon. 
friend as one of finance. The reason 
was, because it was generally a question 
of arithmetic, which prevented the noble 
lord from entering into vague generalities. 
This part of the question was perfectly 
plain, and could not be obscured by 
words. In the year 1786, asinking fund 
was created of 1,000,000/., to which 
200,000/. were afterwards added, making 
altogether 1,200,000/. In 1792 the ap- 
Propriation of so much of every loan to 
this fund was determined on, which gave 
an assurance that at the end of 45 years 
from the period of each loan’s being con- 
tracted it would be extinguished by the 
Operation of the sinking fund. In 1802, 
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a new arrangement was made by lord 
Sidmouth, of which it was not at present 
necessary to say much, because, although 
there were many objections to it, it did 
not much postpone theterm. Then came 
the operation of the year 1813, which 
consisted in postponing the payment. The 
consequence of that operation was, to re- 
duce the sinking fund in the mean time 
(which if it had continued and gone on 
without it to the present day would have 
been 21,000, ) to 15,000,000/.; but 
the terms made in 1813 with the stock- 
holders, which were so made in language 
as distinct as could be made use of, were, 
that the then fund should be sacred. Now 
came the present plan; but nothing was 
done to redeem their pledge—nothing 
done to preserve faith with the fe wave 
creditors. All the sinking fund had been 
taken away, except only 2,000,000/. ; 
and it resulted, that, instead of loans being 
diminished or extinguished, they were 
going to substitute for a sinking fund of 
21,000,000/. one of 5,000,000/. Did not 
all this put the fundholders in a very dif- 
ferent situation ? And he would ask whe- 
ther, to all intents and purposes, the faith 
of the public was not broken with them? 
He did not, however, complain of this; 
it was dreadful, but it was unavoidable ; 
we were reduced to it by absolute and dire 
necessity. They must pay their army, 
their navy, their judges, their civil, mili- 
tary, and legal establishments ; this was 
matter of stern necessity ; and as such, it 
could not be helped. The stockholders 
must be content to go on with a sinking 
fund of 5,000,000/., according to the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, but which, ac- 
cording to gentlemen on his side of the 
House, did not amount to more than 
2,000,000/. in fact. That any of the papers 
on the table could make it out otherwise 
he would defy gentlemen to prove, even 
if they looked over them to the end of 
time ; so that the great difference was this 
—here was a sinking fund of 5,000,0002., 
which it was said might increase to 
8,000,000/. ; whereas it ought to have been 
21,000,000/., and increased to 30,000,000/. 
He was most truly sorry for this inevi- 
table breach of faith ; but he felt that it 
could not be prevented. As far, however, 
as he could prevent it, there was one far- 
ther step which should not be tal:en, one 
weight more which should not fall upon 
the people: he would not consent that at 
the end of such a war, and in the very 
infancy of peace, new taxes should be 
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imposed on them, new burthens, new im- 
positions, which they could not pay [loud 
cheering]. The Pe of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should have been shown 
to be founded in absolute necessity ; no- 
thing but the most pressing and serious 
emergency should have been appealed to 
by them for their justification. The de- 
fence of the public liberty—the protection 
of the empire threatened by a war—these 
were the only circumstances he could at 
present contemplate, that would go to 
make out a case sufficient to justify such 
a proposition as the present. Supposing 
the people to remain, burthened as they 
were, and drained by the existing taxes, 
he could hardly imagine any case, short of 
a war, that could justify the government 
in laying on fresh taxes; and he was 
tempted to add, in almost no other case 
ought the finances of the subject to be far- 
ther encroached upon. But, if a war should 
make it necessary, or if the operations of 
finance should require the means of the 
public to be still farther taxed, he must 
concur with his right hon. friend, that it 
would be childish, or he should rather 
say it would be base, to raise a clamour 
against taxes thus indispensable.—The 
question, therefore, was, was there a case 
before the House to justify such a step? 
The distress of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests, it was admitted on all 
sides of the House, were very great. He 
had heard it admitted in a speech of great 
eloquence from the right hon. chairman 
of the Bank committee, that the truth must 
be epoken: that this was not a transitory 
evil, but had its root and origin in the pre- 
sent state of the country. If so, was it 
not the more necessary to consider what 
was likely to be its nature, and what the ne- 
cessary result of their present measures ? 
What, also, it behoved the House to con- 
sider, might be the effect of the resump- 
tion of cash payments, and the interme- 
diate steps which it was proposed to take 
before that great object was achieved ? 
This he considered a problem of great dif- 
ficulty. He knew some persons, honour- 
able friends of his, and whose opinions 
he always received with the utmost defer- 
ence and respect, who, in treating this 
question, and viewing it with relation to 
its effect upon the price of commodities, 
had first endeavoured to ascertain what 
was the limit of depreciation. For this 
purpose they had taken the Mint and 
market prices of gold, and finding the 
variations between them from 3/. to 4. 
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t cent, they considered that to be the 
imit. It would have been, perbaps, 
proper to have taken it at 5 per cent, 
which was the rate of difference a little 
before that period, and at which it had 
continued for some time ; the other was the 
variation as it existed at the time. Now, 
whatever the steps were which might be 
adopted, a certain time must elapse before 
the resumption took place; they had no 
right, therefore, to take the present price, 
and to judge from that; but it was a safer 
course, he thought, to consider it as 5 per 
cent. Assuming that, then, as the limit 
of the depreciation, he should proceed, 
speaking with unfeigned doubt on a sub- 


ject, as he had before said, of so much dif- 


ficulty ; but he thought it was as well to 
make the assumptions, because it was 
found that the rise of prices had followed 
pretty closely such limit or rise. He did 
not wish to mingle other subjects with the 
consideration of this; but it was necessary 
to advert to some other points in order the 
more fully to elucidate it, and to show 
that the limit which the operation at pre- 
sent pursued with respect to the currency 
was of itself a tax upon the country. He 
could not see why that limit of 5 per 
cent was to be taken as the limit of depre- 
ciation. It might be so, but the reason 
on which his doubt was founded was this : 
from the period at which the depreciation 
first took place in the value of the currency, 
that is, from its minimum to the time at 
which it reached its maximum, there was a 
rise of prices of all commodities (except- 
ing some few, which, from the quantity 
of the material, the cheapness and exten- 
sive use of machinery, or other local 
causes, were cheaper) greatly beyond the 
proportions of the market price over the 
Mint price of gold. That price was once 
30, and very generally 20 per cent higher ; 
but when that rose to 20 per cent, the 
price of all the articles of living, &c. rose 
to [00 per cent and upwards. This was 
owing to the influence of a great many 
circumstances which never affected the 
price of gold. The depreciation of Bank 
notes was attended by a proportionate rise 
of gold, and when the rise on the price of 
gold was about a per cent then, it 
was rather rash now (looking at the pre- 


sent price of gold), it was hardly possible 
or justifiable to believe, that the difference 
between the Mint and market prices being 
abolished, the amount of the depreciation 
when the Bank should resume cash pay- 
ments would be 5 per cent only. For his 
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own part, he certainly expected a general 
depreciation, much greater than 5 per 
cent, when the operation he spoke of 
should have taken place. It appeared to 
him, that although hon. gentlemen might 
differ as tothe means, there could be but 
one opinion upon the expediency of the 
Bank resuming cash payments as speedily 
as possible: in whatever way, and at 
whatever time that took place, a general 
depreciation in the price of all goods, of 
stock, and the rents of Houses must ensue. 
The very minimum would be 5 per cent, 
pee 7, 8, or even 10, but at the least 
arthing 5 per cent. With the rents, the 
value of all stock, and of all income de- 
rived from that value, must fall at least 5 
per cent also, and nat impossibly 10 per 
cent. Now, by this depreciation of their 
means, perhaps as much as 20 per cent 
would ultimately be sustained by the 
payer of taxes; and yet it was proposed 
to burthen them with 3,000,000/. addi- 
tional taxes! Why, if there was any 
consistency among his majesty’s ministers, 
or any of that lenity that the chancellor 
of the exchequer was always vaunting, 
and which he so much eulogized, but 
which expired in 1816 with the property 
tax—a tax which he could never open 
his mouth without singing its requiem, or 
rather chanting its dirge;—if they pos- 
sessed any of that boasted lenity, instead 
of laying on 3,000,000/., they would have 
studied every means of taking them off. 
They would not have suffered a word on 
the subject : if they were proceeding upon 
a system of unsparing retrenchment and 
economy, they would have endeavoured 
to devise, not the means of proving 
this dreadful necessity, but the means of 
sparing the people from its operation, and 
the effects of that great depreciation to 
which he had adverted. Every one of 
the taxes this night proposed was a money, 
not an ad valorem tax. Where the means 
of paying it were thus depreciated, they 
were laying not a duty which would fall 
the lighter on account of the depreciation, 
but a dry, hard money tax, which press- 
ed heaviest on that part of the commu- 
nity to whom money was most indis- 
pensable. It could not be said, while they 
were calculating on a quantity of money, 
that they knew what its value was. The 
pound note might be worth 18s. or 22s. 
for what they knew; for, under present 
circumstances, he might say money had 
not attained its last shape nor determinate 
value. To talk of laying on so many 
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millions, was to talk in ignorance—to aim 
a blow in the dark, which might fall they 
knew not where. On these grounds, he 
could not refrain from telling the noble 
lord, that at no time, in no period of the 
history of the country, was @ more unfit 
opportunity than this ever selected for 
laying onsuch taxes. The noble lord had 
expressed gest indignation at his right 
hon. friend for expressing his want of con- 
fidence in the government as to any desire 
of alleviation ; and had maintained that his 
majesty’s ministers had shawn every dispo- 
sition to economy. How had they shown 
it? Really, he must be allowed to use 
the expression, but he had from their con- 
duct a right to assume, that in spite of 
themselves some expenses had been re- 
tracted; and to suppose that the same 
sums were still to be voted for the equip- 
ments of our army, or the fitting out of 
our ships, was indeed ridiculous. But 
what other reductions had they made? 
The noble lord had said, ‘¢ You talk about 
retrenchment ; why do you not enter into 
more particular details?” Now, his right 
hon. fiend had expressly declared he 
would not enter into details, but would 
point out only the quarters wherein re- 
trenchments might be effected. To begin, 
then, with the collection of the revenue; 
he would ask, whether it was or was not 
true, that that one great branch of the 
revenue, the excise, had offered to the 
government to collect the other great 
branch of it, the customs, at the same low 
rate at which the excise itself was collect- 
ed by that honourable and upright board ; 
whose zeal in the discharge of their duty, 
fidelity to the public interest, and consci- 
entious integrity, rendered any attempt 
to give them sufficient praise hopeless. 
{Hear.] Was it true that they had offer- 
ed to collect the customs at 5 and a frac- 
tion per cent, instead of 134 per cent, the 
expense of the present collection? Was 
it true, as it should seem from papers be- 
fore the House, that by the last returns, 
the very remarkable circumstance was. 
observable of the expense of collection, 
this year, as contrasted with the last, ex- 
ceeded those of the former by 1 per cent 
additional? Last year they were 12 and 
a fraction ; this year 184 per cent. Here, 
then, was one chapter of his right hon. 
friend’s budget, by which alone 500,000/. a 
year might be saved to the country. [great 
cheering]. Had he not a right to assume, 
from this, that a really sparing, conside- 
rate, and economical administration, might 
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find other branches of the revenue in 
which similar savings might be made ?— 
He would now mention one other instance, 
in which although any saving to be effect- 
ed was not comparable to the last, yet it 
was a matter of the highest importance to 
the country. He meant the state of those 
offices which were paid by fees, or pound- 
age, as it was called. They were not 
only a large and needless expense, but 
they were sinecures which harboured nests 
of placemen, and extended the patronage 
of the Crown through every part of the 
country. If hon. gentlemen would take 
the trouble of looking at the returns which 
he moved for about two years ago, they 
would find that about 120,000/. were an- 
nually paid to persons called receivers of 
the land tax, receivers of assessed taxes, 
and distributors of stamps. These were 
persons doing their offices by deputy ; 
merely reserving to themselves the signa- 
ture of receipt. But for merely doin 

this, they had various salaries from 7001. 
up to 5,000/. a-year. He did not mean 
to say that they could be all done away 
with ; but why did not ministers make a 
better bargain for the public? These 
were not the patent dames, which the 
holders would tell you they had paid for, 
and would defend ; why, then, were these 
not attacked ? Let those who had, for 
instance, 4,000/. content themselves with 
1,000/. a-year ; and those with 700/. take 
250/. or L00/.; they would be glad to get 
it for doing nothing. |The comparative 
smallness of a tax must always be viewed 
in reference to the means which existed 
for supporting it. He only hinted at 
this consideration, on account of what ap- 
peared to be a sort of defiance from the 
noble lord—a defiance intimating that the 
present measure would be supported by 
all those who had recently proved them- 
selves the friends of administration. The 
noble lord appeared moreover to signify, 
that the calls for retrenchment and eco- 
nomy, made on that side of the House, 
were little better than mere words. In 
delivering his own opinion upon that sub- 
ject, he was at the same time expressing 
the sentiments of many, when he stated 
his belief that in numerous departments 
of the public service considerable reduc- 
tions might be made. Many offices in the 
revenue were nearly useless, and might be 
abolished; in others, additional duty might 
be attached, and a saving effected in that 
manner. Above all, he must declare that 


he should never fee] satisfied till some 
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general measure of reduction in the 
amount of public stipends, proportionate 
to the difference of prices, and to the 
augmentation which had been made on 
the sole ground of that difference, was 
carried into effect. This, however, was» 
a subject on which it might be impracti- 
cable to legislate at present, or to form. 
any decided opinion on, till the currency 
of the country had taken a more settled 
form. But did he expect any endeavours 
for accomplishing this object to be made 
by the present ministers of the Crown? 
Certainly not. He entertained no such 
fallacious hopes. He knew well that they 
did not wish for it, and he knew also that 
if they wished, they had not sufficient 
confidence in their strength to dare the 
attempt. They might vapour with re- 
spect to the face of their late majority ; 
but the fact was, that they were not in a 
situation to face their own 350 friends. 
The clerks in office could hardly be de- 
pended upon. The cause of all their 
weakness and uncertainty was, that they 
had no root in the esteem, the confidence, 
or the affections of the people. Until 
they could stand on something firmer than 
the basis of a casual majority, until they 
could command something more than 
success — a question purposely raised 
to give them an advantage, a question 
which bore the resemblance of a mere 
party or personal contention, he would 
warn the noble lord not to put his faith 
in the flattering tale which that majority 
might suggest. It had been composed of 
persons acting from various motives, and 
from those prejudices which were insepa- 
rable from the decision of all such ques- 
tions. The noble lord had derived from 
those inveterate prejudices a support, . 
which he grossly deceived himself in ex- 
ecting to retain as the means of carrying 
into effect whatever measures he or his 
colleagues should propose. The noble 
lord had indeed said, that the House, 
after its late vote, was bound in justice to 
confide in the financial arrangements 
brought forward by the ministers of the 
Crown. If such were the natural conse- 
quence of that vote, he should deplore it 
more than he did at present. He would 
ask of every man whose vote had been 
solicited or wheedled from him on that oc- 
casion, whether he conscientiously be- 
lieved that the people at large were in a 
situation to pay more taxes ;_ whether his. 
constituents were not in circumstances 
that made it an act of cruelty to add to. 
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the burthen with which they were already 
oppressed? Nothing had been advanced 
in justification of increased taxes but the 
gratuitous assumption, that we ought to 
have a sinking fund of 5,000,000/.? The 
noble lord must surely recollect the ex- 
tent as well as nature of Mr. Pitt’s ori- 
ginal plan. It might be easily shown, that 
Mr. Pitt was of opinion, that a sinking 
fund of 1,000,000/. bore a due proportion 
to a debt of 240,000,000/. According to 
this rule, a sinking fund of $,300,000/. 
would be sufficient for the present amount 
of our debt. Instead of raising it to 
5,000,000/. for no other purpose than to 
make a parade of figures, he should be 
content to leave it at 2,000,000/., to which 
he should be happy to add whatever might 
be procured from retrenchment, which, if 
vigorously prosecuted, would probably 
yield 1,000,000/. more. This was a plan 
more suitable to the state of our resources, 
and calculated in some degree to maintain 
that policy which, in the event of future 
disturbances in Europe, it might be ne- 
cessary for us to adopt. It would be a 


more certain way of husbanding our re- 
sources than that of keeping up a large 
sinking fund by taxes, that dried up the 
fountains of revenue, that oppressed in- 


dustry, and discouraged the employment 
of capital. Every gentleman who heard 
him must, if acquainted with the recent 
history of the duties on wine, on tea, and 
on coffee, fully understand how their real 
produce was affected by an increase or 
diminution of their amount. If the money 
were left in the pockets of the people, in- 
stead of being taken away to accumulate 
at compound interest, it would be em- 
ployed much more productively in aug- 
menting the wealth, and nurturing the le- 
gitimate resources of the country. We 
might then be enabled to meet sudden 
alarms, or foreign hostility, in an attitude 
which we could not otherwise assume. 
The noble lord, in eulogizing the extent 
of the national resources, had referred to 
the income tax as a means in reserve, by 
which a sum of 15,000,000/. might be an- 
nually raised. He was happy to reflect 
that we had not so far forestalled our 
means, that we had not drained this great 
source of revenue in times of embarrass- 
ment and danger; and he earnestly 
hoped, that, by a policy not more wise 
than it was just, we should grant to the 
people that relief which they had so 
dearly earned, and which he sincerely be- 
lieved was the true mode of preparing for 
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a fresh contest, if such a calamity should 
befall us, with undiminished confidence, 
and unimpaired resources. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that the opi- 
nions of the hon. and learned gentleman 


did not appear to be in strict consistency 


with the views taken by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney). The right 
hon. gentleman had treated the question 
as one that involved a breach of faith 
with the public creditor, and had argued, 
that by the proposed arrangement, the 
sinking fund was effectually taken away. 
He admitted, most distinctly, that in the 
fifth year of peace it was necessary that a 
full exposition of our financial system, in 
all its parts, ought to be submitted to par- 
liament. This exposition had been made 
by his right hon. friend, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the House was now 
put into a situation to exercise its judg- 
ment upon any new or practical measure 
that might be recommended. The mea- 
sure now under consideration could only 
be justified on the principle of necessity ; 
and it was upon that point alone that they 
were at issue. He had hoped that this 
would be the view which would be taken 
of the question on all sides, and that it 
could have been discussed without re- 
ference to the lords of the Admiralty, or 
to any of the persons exercising the func- 
tions of government. It certainly did ap- 
pear to him, that for some time after the 
gigantic and unprecedented efforts which 
this country had made, palliatives ought 
to be administered, but that it was essen- 
tial to our security to return as soon as 
possible to a sound system of finance, and 
to look our difficulties in the face. We 
could not disguise either from ourselves 
or from foreign countries what our real 
situation was. The continental powers 
were exerting themselves to place their 
finances on a right footing. Russia had 
been endeavouring to restore her circu- 
lation to its former value; Prussia was 
acting the same part; and Austria had 
established a sinking fund. If they turned 
their attention to France, it would be seen 
that, after all her sacrifices and contribu- 
tions, she was now, in a financial point of 
view, in a state of comparative prosperity. 
The last budget submitted to the legisla- 
tive council indicated a revenue equal to 
the maintenance of every establishment, 
corresponding with the rank and station 
of France amongst the powers of Europe. 
She had a bond fide sinking fund, equal, 
in proportion to her debt, to that origi- 
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nally provided by Mr. Pitt. This pro- 
portion was | per cent upon the aggregate 
amount of the debt; and the debt of 
France being 170,000,000/. sterling, her 
sinking fund was at this moment 
1,700,000/., accumulating at compound 
interest. What was there in our situation 
that should induce us to act upon a dif- 
ferent policy? We had a debt of 
800,000,000/., and a sinking fund of 
2,000,000/., amounting only to one-fourth 
per cent on the debt itself. The plan 
under consideration would raise it to 
5;000,000/., an amount not equal to what 
he thought right, but which would alter 
the proportion to that of 5-8ths per cent. 
Reference had been properly made to the 
consolidated fund as to a subject of the 
first importance; but the right hon. gen- 
tleman had certainly made no great dis- 
covery in pointing out its late deficien- 
cies. The quarterly returns made them 
very generally known. It was, however, 
equally certain that these deficiencies 
ought to be supplied. The maintenance 
of the consolidated fund was bound up 
with the honor and credit of the country ; 
but the case was this—that we had im- 
posed upon it charges which it was in- 
adequate to pay. Parliament had held 
out to the country that this fund should 
form the security of the public creditor, 
but it had subsequently overcharged it. 
For thirteen years after the peace of 
Amiens, it afforded an annual surplus of 
3,500,000/., and we had always been 
taught to look for the existence of some 
such surplus. The words of the appro- 
priation act pointed out the destination of 
this surplus. Its first recital related to it, 
and it appeared to have been always in 
the contemplation of the legislature. 
Since the last peace, however, there had 
been a falling off: there was at first no 
surplus, and the deficit*now amounted to 
1,885,000/. This deficit had existed for 
the last two years, and was to be ascribed 
in the first instance, to the consolidation 
of the Irish with the British revenue. In 
stating this, he did not mean to say that 
Ireland had not contributed to the full 
extent of her means; for his persuasion 
was, that it was the want of capital alone 
that had checked the progressive aug- 
mentation of those means. Be that, how- 
ever, as it might, it had entailed on the 
consolidated fund an annual charge of 
8,815,172/., but the act to which he had 
before alluded contained a clause that 
specially provided for rendering the con- 
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solidated fund equal to all the charges 
which might be fixed upon it. The ac- 
count ordered in that clause had, very 
properly, every year since been laid be- 
fore parliament. It was not as yet pre- 
pared for this year; but last year it ap- 
peared, that, for the preceding two years, 
the amount of the interest of the Irish 
debt exceeded its permanent revenue b 
2,000,000/. The deficiency of consoli- 
dated revenue, as compared with the 
charge for both countries, last year ex- 
ceeded the sum now proposed to be raised 
by new taxes. By an arrangement, 
which left this deficiency to be made up 
by the Bank, we had placed the public 
credit of the country, and the public cre- 
ditor, at the mercy of that corporation, 
which might at its pleasure refuse to pay 
the dividends. He knew that the Bank 
had too much confidence in the national 
resources, too much public spirit and pa- 
triotism, to refuse to advance the neces- 
sary sums when applied to; but he would 
also contend, that the credit of a great 
country like this, the maintenance of the 
national honour, ought not to be intrusted 
to the discretion of any corporation, how- 
ever well disposed and however respec- 
table. He owned that it was with a feel- 
ing of surprise and regret, that he heard 
the right hon. gentleman, who had on all 
former occasions stood forward as s0 
strenuous a defender of the sinking fund, 
after lamenting the breach of public faith, 
which faith was not broken, and after at- 
tributing that breach of faith to a necessity 
which did not exist, consenting to sacri- 
fice that fund. He would not now, in 
answer to the right hon. gentleman, go 
at present into a detail of all the advan- 
tages which this fund had contributed to 
the internal credit and external security 
of the country. He was not now called 
upon to defend it, because it was not at- 
tacked, and he hoped he never should. 
He hoped gentlemen would always re- 
member the great purpose for which it 
was instituted, and that they would never 
show a disposition to violate the most so- 
lenm pledge which parliament could give 
to the national creditor, or think they 
could promote the public interest by sur- 
rendering public honour. It had been the 
fashion to consider the public creditor as 
the only person interested in the applica- 
tion and preservation of the fund; but 
this was a proposition from which he en- 
tirely dissented. ‘The interests of the na- 
tion were. as.much connected with it as 
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those of the individual fundholder. If any 
gentleman was disposed to doubt this, he 
would only beg leave, in order to remove 
his doubt and produce conviction, to refer 
him to the state of the country in 1783, 
at the conclusion of a long and disastrous 
war, and before the sinking fund was 
created. The debt was then about 
230,000,000/., and the revenue such as to 
exhibit a deficiency or to afford no surplus 
for its diminution. The only question 
among the politicians of that day was, not 
how they cuuld reduce the debt, but how 
they could raise taxes to pay the interest 
and to support the establishment of the 
country. But at that time the resources 
of the nation were intrusted to the direc- 
tion of a man whom no obstacles within 
the range of possibility to surmount could 
finally oppose, and whom no difficulties in 
the accomplishment of his object could 
deter. Mr. Pitt saw that the situation of 
the finances exposed us to danger in the 
event of any fresh war, and afforded us 
no hope of seeing our burthens reduced 
during peace. By his eloquence he roused 
the nation to a sense of its danger, and by 
his energy and perseverance he rescued 
it from its embarrassment, providing in the 
course of three years a revenue that not 
only was sufficient to support all the na- 
tional establishments, and pay the interest 
of the public debt, but afforded a surplus 
for a real and effective sinking fund. 
Had his lamented friend not taken that 
course, or had he followed the one now 
recommended by the right hon. gentle- 
man, we should not have had that fund 
which had since supported public credit, 
and enabled us to display that power 
which had gained us such influence in 
Europe, and brought us so much character 
and glory. In 1786, then, the sinking 
fund was first established; and here he 
could not but remark on the strange ob- 
servation of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, who had said he would wait for 
some declaration of war, or some insult to 
our national honour that would lead to a 
war, before he would consent to impose 
new taxes to relieve us from the weight of 
our public debt. If we waited till then, 
we should wait till it was too late. On 
the contrary, it was our duty, and ought 
to be our policy, to make present exer- 
tions for our future relief during peace, 
and as the best preparation for carrying 
on hostilities with vigour and success, 
should a war be unfortunately rendered 
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terests or the assertion of our honour. 
When gentlemen spoke of the hardships 
of the present taxes, it might not be 
amiss to remind them of some of those 
which existed before 1792, which were 
that year remitted. These taxes had 
been borne for many years; they had 
been acquiesced in with patience, and yet 
they were such as no minister of the pre- 
sent day would dare to propose. They 
were four in number, all direct taxes, all 
in the class of assessed taxes. The first 
was an assessed tax, on what ?—on female 
servants. The second was a tax on carts 
and waggons; the third was a tax that 
would not now be thought of for a mo- 
ment, namely, a tax on cottages with 
fewer than seven windows; and the 
fourth was a tax of a halfpenny a pound 
on tallow candles. The situation of the 
country was now very different from what 
it was when the first sinking fund was 
created. The nation had then just con- 
cluded a long and disastrous war, by an 
ignominious peace. Now we had con- 
cluded a long and successful war, with 
glory to ourselves, and with that advan- 
tage to Europe, which was likely to secure 
the continuance of peace. But though 
our present situation of tranquillity were 
not likely soon to be disturbed, it behoved 
us, as the best security for its duration, 
to prepare for the necessity of sustaining 
the future exertions of war. In pointing 
out retrenchment as a means of reducing 
the public debt without an increase of 
taxation, the hon. asd learned gentleman 
had departed from the cautious and pru- 
dent course of his righthon. friend. The 
latter confined himself to the bare mention 
of 1,000,000/. without going into particulars; 
the former had unfortunately exaggerated 
the sum and specified the items of saving. 
His first object was, to abolish altogether 
the board of customs, and to transfer its 
functions to the board of excise, by which 
he said, a saving would take place in the 
collection of the revenue of the difference 
between 133 and 51. This project, he 
had moreover said, had been suggested by 
the boatd of excise itself. The thing 
appeared so absurd, that he wondered the 
hon. and learned gentleman could give 
credence to it one moment. But how 
could the hon. and learned gentleman, 
who was so zealous a defender of the 
rights of the people, who declaimed so 
much against the property tax on account 
of its inquisitorial character, and proposed 
that a conflagration should be made of all 
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the returns connected with it, reconcile 
his feelings to introduce the excise system 
into all the transactions of the country? 
Did he not know that almost every article 
that paid custem duty was likewise sub- 
ject to an excise duty, and would he pro- 
pose to follow it into every manufactory, 
into the shop of every dealer, and intro- 
duce the vexations of the excise into all 
the business of life? He did this because 
the system of the board, as he called it, 
was admirable. 
customs established for nothing else than 
the collection of revenue? Did it not see 
that the navigation laws were observed, 
and perfoim several other functions? The 
plan of uniting the departments of excise 
and customs was so absurd, that it could 
never have been suggested by any board 
in its senses, and could never have been 
entertained by any ministry that did not 
wish to throw the country into confusion. 
Then as to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s allusion to the stamp distributors, 
he was quite mistaken in supposing that 
such asum as 4 or 5,000/. a year was 
granted to any distributor, as that sum 
was divided among the principal and his 
deputies, for whom the former was always 
responsible, while’ he received no more 


remuneration than was really due for his 


responsibility and trouble. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
it was desirable to reduce the poundage 
upon the collection of the revenue, as far 
as that reduction was practicable; but 
the branch of the revenue to which the 
hon. and learned gentleman alluded was 
one to which that principle was not ap- 
plicable, as he had found when connected 
with the Treasury, and when a consi- 
derable reduction of this poundage took 
place in various departments. He thanked 
the House for their indulgence, and 
should sit down, resolved to give his cor- 
dial vote for the resolutions submitted to 
the committce. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation,ex pressed 
his surprise that the right hon. gentleman 
could have attributed to him the invidious 


doctrine of recommending the excise | 


duties, attended with domiciliary visits. 
Every gentleman who had done him the 
honour of listening to what he had said, 
must be aware that nothing which fell 
from him bore the slightest reference to 
such a proposition, 

Mr. J. H. Smyth felt anxious, upon a 
question of such vital importance, in which 
every man, whatever his rank in life 
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might be, was interested, not to give a 
silent vote. He thought it was due to 
the chancellor of the exchequer to say 
that he appeared this night to show a dis- 
position to look the real danger of the 
country in the face: he was ready to ad- 
mit, that its situation required an exertion 
on the part of the people, and that an 
available surplus for the extinction of the 
debt was necessary ; but before minis- 
ters required the increase of taxes, it 
became them to show, and parliament to 
demand, whether the reduction in the 
public expenditure was so great as might 
be effected. As a member of the finance 
committee, he thought himself justified 
in saying, that very considerable reduc- 
tions might be effected. The first branch 
of expenditure in which economy might 
be enforced was, the collection of the 
public revenue. This was thought to be 
a fair object of inquiry at the commence- 
ment of the session, and it was accord- 
ingly proposed ; but the noble lord oppo- 
site said it might be done in the finance 
committee. Up to this moment, how- 
ever, no such inquiry was undertaken.— 
The second branch in which some saving 
might be effected, was in the estimates of 
the military service. But why was not a 
committee appointed by the House, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what reduc- 
tion might be effected in every branch of 
the public service? Let the result of 
this inquiry be first ascertained, and if 
the object of ministers to place the reve- 
nue five millions over the expenditure 
were not thus obtained, it was then com- 
petent for them to demand from parlia- 
ment an increase of the public burthens. 
But until this was effected, he did not 
think they had made out a case to justify 
their present demand upon the public. 
. Mr. C. Calvert felt himself bound to 
rebut the false imputations which had 
been cast by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer upon the gentlemen connected 
with the breweries of this country. He 
begged most earnestly to protest gee 
the truth of the observations which had 
been made, and was fully prepared to 
answer them by entering into a minute 
statement of figures. He would not, 
however, at present trouble the House 
with the investigation, but he pledged 
himself to give a full and gen answer 
to these false accusations whenever the 
malt tax should be brought under the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he had listened to the 
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speech of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Huskisson), and agreed with 
him as to the advantage of having the debt 
of the country diminished. But the 
question immediately before the House 
was, whether they should now impose 
new taxes to the amount of three millions, 
on the people? On this they were first 
to consider, whether any public exigency 
required the adoption of such a measure, 
wick secondly, whether, if necessary, the 
present was the best time for imposing 
them. ‘This point they could best ascer- 
tain by looking to the present situation of 
the country. It was admitted by the 
chancellor of the exchequer and the noble 
lord opposite, that there was at present 
an excess of revenue over expenditure, of 
at least 2,000,000/. and yet they thought 
it necessary to demand an increase of 
taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. What 
was the public exigency that required 
this increase? They were told - the 
noble told that peace was fully established 
in Europe, and that no interruption could 
be apprehended to the present tranquillity. 
Where, then, was the public exigency ? 
But perhaps the public were able to bear 
these additional burthens ; and it might 
be argued, that the people were so well 
able to endure this increase of taxes, and 
were so very willing to pay them, that 
advantage ought to be taken of so favour- 
able an opportunity, and they should not 
wait till the time, when the public exi- 
gency was more pressing !—[ Hear, hear. ] 
Was the establishment of a sinking fund 
this public exigency? It might, perhaps, 
seem presumptuous in a man of his habits 
to enter upon the discussion of such a 
question as the present, and still more 
presumptuous at so advanced an hour to 
occupy the attention of the committee ; 
but he could not avoid saying a few words 
on this subject. He admitted, that there 
was a great advantage ina sinking fund 
during-a time of war; because it kept up 
the price of the funds, and thereby ena- 
bled the government to raise money for 
the public service, at a rate more favour- 
able than it might otherwise be obtained ; 
but he was one of those who thought the 
benefit of a sinking fund in time of peace 
very problematical, because it, in his 
mind, was too frequently abused from its 
proper purpose, and gave an extravagant 
ministry greater facilities of gratifying 
their propensities. When Mr. Pitt esta- 
blished the sinking fund, it was the opi- 
nion of that great financier that when it 
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amounted to 4,000,000/. the consideration 
of its disposition ought to be brought be- 
fore parliament ; and when, in 1802, when 
lord Sidmouth was at the head of the 
administration, to which Mr. Pitt after- 
wards acceded, it was proposed that the 
sinking fund should be made applicable 
to the public service, it was then thought 
that during war the sinking fund should 
not be touched, but that in peace it ought 
to be applied to relieve the public from 
some part of their burthens. He declared 
that his sentiments on this subject were not 
influenced by any consideration of party 
feeling, and that no man ever entered the 
House more indifferent than he was about 
place; but he should not vote for any 
ministry who would, in time of peace, 
propose an increase of taxation to the 
amount of 3,000,000/. In relation to the 
3,000,000/. of additional taxes, he might 
ask, what was there in that sum that made 
it so peculiarly delightful, that no amount 
either beyond or within it, seemed for a 
moment worthy of acceptance? The 
chancellor of the exchequer summissa 
voce, and the noble lord in a louder strain, 
had declared that they must have this 
sum or resign. What did this mean? 
Simply this—that the noble lord and his 
colleagues having discovered, by the vote 
of the other night, that they stood high 
in the favour of the House, in the insolence 
of triumph, called for another instance of 
confidence, and made it even a point of 
honour that they should be allowed, with 
a sweeping majority, to add 3,000,000/. 
more of taxes to a country already over- 
whelmed. ‘This fresh imposition on the 
people was to be the test of the House’s 
affection for ministers. There was, it 
appeared, by the statement of ministers, 
two millions excess, and yet they called 
for additional taxes to the amount of 
three millions. Why not put that two 
millions by, as an accumulating fund, or 
lay out the two millions annually to re- 
deem the public debt as far as it would 
go, and thereby serve the very purpose 
for which, amongst others, it had been 
called for? The debt they owed was 
nothing else but the taxes they paid ; and 
it was delusion to talk of the wonderful 
properties of the sinking fund. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had said, we 
should husband our resources and econo- 
mise our expenditure; but he had dis- 
covered a new method of doing so ; name- 
ly, by forcing money from the people’s 
pockets. Taxes could not be obtained 
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without cramping industry ; and of all the 
modes of improvement which he had ever 
heard, the imposition of additional taxa. 
tion was the most strange. Would the 
people, paying now to the last farthing, 
be the better able to support a new war? 
Would the ability to bear additional bur- 
thens in necessity, be aided or improved 
by supporting them when uncalled for? 
No; they would not, they could not. He 
felt every confidence in the ordinary re- 
sources of the country, if left a little to 
repose and gather strength from their 
recent exhaustion; and the accumulating 
fund to be constituted by the two millions 
of surplus, would tend in no inconsiderable 
degree to lessen the enormous pressure of 
an overgrown public debt. A great deal 
had been said about the consolidated 
fund, but its importance became lessened, 
when it was discovered that the sinking 
fund was charged upon it. He never 
heard of a country being enriched by 
taxes; although it was not a very unusual 
mistake to take an increase of taxes as a 
proof of wealth. True, a large revenue 
could not be paid or maintained without 
wealth ; but a large revenue was not in 
all cases to be taken as evidence of 
wealth. When he looked at the state of 
the times, at the sufferings of the poor, 
the wages of labour unable to support the 
labourer or mechanic, after four years of 
peace taxes exorbitant, the landed interest 
supporting a pauper population, and the 
real estate of every gentleman lessened in 
consequence of taxation full 20 per cent, 
or twice as much as the properfy tax re- 
pealed, he could not see how the ministers 
of the country could possibly come for- 
ward and seek to add to the calamities 
that stared every man full-fronted in the 
face. Humanity abhorred it as much as 
sound policy; and a regard for the peo- 
ple’s interest condemned it. If they 
could show that a necessity, above all law 
and all consideration, existed for making 
the demand, he should be the last man to 
oppose it. But, on the contrary, they 
were told that the peace was consolidated 
by the wise counsels of the noble lord ; 
and yet in the very midst of peace, and 
without urging the shadow of an excuse 
for imposing a new tax, they asked the 

arliament to sanction their demand. 

he time of making the demand was par- 
ticularly unfavourable, and new taxes 
would only serve to keep it so. The 
committee was called upon to say they 
thought three millions of fresh taxes ne- 
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cessary, at the very moment when the 
government said they had two millions 
above the expenses of the country. He 
did not consider such a sum to be at all 
necessary, or if necessary, he did not 
think the condition of the country such 
as to enable it to pay it. He apologised 
to the committee for having so long in- 
truded upon them, but he trusted that the 
interests of the people would not be neg- 
lected, that their sufferings would not be 
increased ; and that he might not ingrease 
them, he would most cordially vote 
against their being granted. 

Mr. Bankes said, he would be the last 
man to agree to the additional burthen of 
3,000,000/. unless he felt it to be a matter 
of necessity ; but feeling it to be such, he 
should accede to the proposition of the 
chancellor of the exchequer though at the 
risk of being deemed a participator in an 
act of “ atrocity.” The hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last had pretended 
to disqualify himself as being unacquainted 
with the subject ; but in the course of his 
speech he had shown himself so deeply 
versed in it, as to be able to bring new 
lights toit. He had made the discovery 
that though a sinking fund might be useful 
in time of war, it was good for nothing in 
time of peace. He humbly submitted 
that Mr. Pitt had been of a different opi- 
nion, that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tierney) who understood the subject if 
a man in the country did had expressed 
a different opinion. Sohad Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan—indeed, all who had ever 
spoken on it, excepting the hon. and 
learned gentleman. It should be remem- 
bered, that this fund began in peace ; that 
it could not have begun in war; and as a 
ground for cherishing it, he would say, 
that if any one thing had operated more 
mainly than another to bring the country 
through its late tremendous struggle to 
its present pitch of glory, it was that very 
sinking fund for which the hon.and learned 
gentleman professed so much contempt. 
It was true, Mr. Pitt had said, that when 
the fund reached 4,000,000/. it ought to 
come under parliamentary discussion ; but 
if the proportion of the funded debt of 
that time was compared with the propor- 
tion between the debt and fund at present 
it would be found to be far less than the 
rate contemplated by Mr. Pitt. Indeed, 
if the country could bear more taxation, 
it would be proper to fix the sinking fund 
at the rate of one per. cent on the amaunt 
of the debt. At all events, faith would 
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not be kept with the public creditor un- 
less as near an approach as possible was 
made to this principle. But what, had 
most chalked him in the debate this 
evening was the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) who, thinking, 
as he always had done, that the sinking 
fund was essential to the national credit, 
should object to a plan which tended to 
maintain it inits integrity; nor could he 
have believed unless he had heard it, that 
a gentleman who complained so much of 
expedients of a temporary nature should 
set himself with equal obstinacy against a 
systematic arrangement. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had argued as if the 
existence of peace warranted the dilapi- 
dation of this fund; but who would gua- 
rantee the existence of that peace even 
for a short time? For his own part, he 
would not take the word even of the noble 
lord opposite as a guarantee of its lasting 
even for a year. This he knew, that whe- 
ther we had external enemies or not, we 
had a tremendous foe at home in the pub- 
lic debt ; and unless we provided for its 
extinction in time ot peace, we should go 
with crippled means into a war, and be 
obliged to take an inferior rank among 
the nations of Europe. The prevention 
of such an evil was to be purchased even 
at the risk of some unpopularity. 

Mr. Canning wished, before he com- 
menced his observations on the question, 
to know whether it was the intention of 
the right hon. gentleman to meet it with 
a direct negative, as the previous question 
could not be put in a committee. 

Mr. Brogden said, that the general 
course in a committee was, to move that 
the chairman should leave the chair. He 
had suggested that course to the right 
hon. gentleman before, and he appeared 
to him to acquiesce. 

Mr. Canning said, that the substantial 
point he wanted to arrive at was, whether 
the question was to be met by a direct 
negative. That point being now estab- 
lished, he should proceed to the question 
before the committee. Whatever, then, 
might be the merits of the proposition of 
that night, one thing was certain, that the 
committee would abandon its duty to the 
House and to the country, if it departed 
without coming to a decisive vote, leaving 
the country a prey to all the apprehen- 
sions and alarm to which the exposure of 
the disease, without the application of the 
remedy, would subject it. If they did 
not give it their support, better at once 
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meet the proposition with a direct nega- 
tive, than follow the shuffling and evasive 
course recommended by the right hon. 
gentleman. He had, throughout the ses- 
sion, whatever had been the subject of 
discussion, indulged in one continued 
taunt against the ministers, that they did 
not dare to look the financial state of the 
country in the face. He had said, from 
time to time, that they had no plan, no 
object, but temporary relief, and his whole 
language when fairly interpreted.was this 
—‘ Come not with your shifts and expe- 
dients, look the distresses of the country 
boldly in the face, dare to expose your 
imbecility and nakedness to the scorn of 
your enemies, and the curious gaze of the 
world: and then’—what then? I will 
move to adjourn the committee and refuse 
to deliberate on any mode for your relief. 
You will do your part in making a full 
disclosure of the wants of the state, and 
this shall be your reward—I will oppose 
all you recommend; I will provide no 
substitute for your plan; and as far as I 
am able, I will not let you know whether 
I will assist you or not.” There might be 
two or more modes of relieving the dis- 
tresses of the country, but this mode 
adopted by the right hon. gentleman of 
calling for a committee in order to record 
the urgent wants of the state, and then to 
deny ministers the means of obtaining any 
discussion of a possible remedy, was of all 
others the most extravagant and unintel- 
ligible. If a ministry had acted so with 
respect to an opposition, that would be 
bad enough; but in a candidate for the 
ministry, who valued himself forsooth on 
his frankness and sincerity, who was all 
openness and disinterestedness [a laugh! ] 
such a proceeding was the most whimsi- 
cally contradictory, that had ever been 
engendered by the blunderings of part 
spirit. The House had a right to call 
upon him to adopt the plan now proposed 
or to suggest some substitute ; at any rate, 
if he left the inquiry altogether, the House 
had a right to say to him—‘: Your demand 
for investigation has sprung from idle 
curiosity, and not from any wish toremedy 
the evil.” Suppose the ministers had not 
laid their case fairly and fully before the 
committee, what would the opposition have 
said then? Would not each man in his 
district, and all their trumpeters through- 
out the kingdom, have deafened us with 
exclamations, ‘* why were we not chosen 
ministers; how different things would 
have been if we had governed the coun- 
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try! Then you should have known your 
incumbrances to the lowest mite—then 
we would have exposed the utter hope- 
lessness of your resources, and then we 
would have left you precisely as you 
were!” Absurd as this was, it was a fair 
representation of the conduct of the other 
side of the House. Their object had been 
merely to expose the nakedness of the 
country, to throw discredit on the minis- 
ters; and then, as far as they were con- 
cerned, they were content to let the na- 
tion work out its salvation how and when 
it could. His hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Scarlett) had expressed himself 
with some indignation, as if ministers had 
brought forward this plan to night in the 
mere insolence of triumph, on account of 
their majority on a late occasion; but he 
could assure his hon. and learned friend, 
and this not on the mere word of a minis- 
ter, but the honour of a man, that long 
before that most injudicious motion which 
had been so beneficial to the ministry had 
been discussed, they had determined 
to lay before the House the measure of 
to-night, and to stand or fall by that mea- 
sure. It was not mere bravado to say 
that the strength of the administration 
distinctly rested on this question. They 
were perfectly convinced that the mea- 
sure now — was absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety and prosperity of the 
country, and being so convinced, the 
same motive which induced them to bring 
it forward, and especially in a season of 
distress like the present, must force them 
to leave their places unless they carried 
it. This must be their course, not merely 
as matter of taste and feeling, but of com- 
mon prudence also.—It would have been 
much better for the purpose of the right 
hon. gentleman to have met his proposi- 
tion with a direct negative ; because then, 
if his opposition had been successful, it 
would have carried with it an impression 
of the incapacity of ministers, an impres- 
sion which the right hon. gentleman was 
so anxious to make on the public mind. 
The choice would then have been between 
the present administration, with three mil- 
lions of additional taxes, and an adminis- 
tration composed of the gentlemen oppo- 
site without any new taxes; and thus 
something would have been thrown into 
thescale on their side. But the right hon. 
gentleman had cautiously avoided holding 
out any prospect to the country, that if he 
were in office he would not be disposed to 
increase. the taxes ; he had guarded him- 
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self to this effect in the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of his speech.—“I 
am not against the taxes, I only do not 
wish them to be laid on at this time. In 
the heat of June, with long debates and 
late houses, I am not able to take office ; 
but in the cool of February next, if I can 
get into office by that time, I shall have 
no objection to vote the taxes which I 
now refuse.” The House knew, when 
gentlemen came into power from the other 
side, on what sweeping principles they 
acted ; and he thought it not improbable 
that if such a change were to take place, 
those who were now satisfied with three 
millions of taxes, might hear a proposition 
for raising five millions. The right hon. 
gentleman should rather have said that he 
would have no taxes at all, and then as a 
non-taxing minister he might have had 
some claim to popularity. The right hon. 
gentleman feeling himself pressed to say 
something about retrenchment, had given 
it as his opinion, that a saving of 1,000,000/. 
might be effected by a system of economy 
in every department ; but although a va- 
riety of measures for the reduction of the 
expenditure had been discussed, he could 
not see any thing approaching nearly to 
1,000,000. in all the proposals for re- 
trenchment which had been made by the 
entlemen opposite. He _ recollected, 
indeed, that a plan for retrenchment in 
the collection of the revenue had been 
suggested on the other side; but strait 
was the path, and narrow was the way 
that led to this desirable object. In this 
Thermopyle were planted 300 surveyors, 
and over their dead bodies must the way 
to this retrenchment be forced. The prin- 
ciple on which the present measure was 
founded was, that in order to enable the 
country to emerge from its internal diffi- 
culties, and to present an external front 
to Europe, it was necessary to have a sur- 
plus revenue operating as a sinking fund. 
He was not competent to discuss the 
principle of a borrowing sinking fund ; 
but he was convinced of the necessity of 
an absolute surplus to do the business of 
such a fund. He was bound to give every 
member of that House credit for rectitude 
of motives; but if he had at an earlier 
part of the session accused the — hon. 
gentleman of that inconsistency 0 which, 
on his own confession, he now stood con- 
victed—— 
Mr. Calcraft here rose to order. He 
could not listen in silence to the foul, 
offensive, and unparliamentary aspersions 
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which the right hon. gentleman had passed 
on his right hon. friend, and on all around 
him. His hon. friends had all stated that 
the country was at present in such a situa- 
tion that it could not bear any additional 
taxation; they said, that they were not 
against taxation, but that they wished the 
measure to be postponed. And was there 
any thing so shocking in this, as to war- 
rant the epithets which had been applied 
to them by the right hon. gentleman ? 

Mr. Canning thought that in debate 
there was tolerably fair room to give and 
to take. Whenever the terms ‘ indecent 
and atrocious,’ which had been applied 
to this proposal, were retracted, then, 
and not till then, should he retract the 
epithets which he had applied to the con- 
duct of the gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. Calcraft went on. He had nothing 
to do with any other persons expressions. 
If his right hon. friend thought those epi- 
thets applicable to the measure before the 
House, he had a right to use them. He 
would briefly state his view of the ques- 
tion. It might perhaps be said, that he 
was one of those who had goaded the ad- 
ministration on to the present disclosure 
of the state of the country ; but, admit- 
ting that he had urged the necessity of 
an inquiry, where was the pledge on his 
part, that he would support the measures 
that might be proposed for meeting the 
exigencies of the state? They were all 
agreed in their desire to meet these exi- 
gencies ; but it was remarkable that not 
one of the gentlemen opposite had looked 
to the internal state of the country, to the 


of which these petitions complained. They 


only looked to the country as a subject of | 
could only complain; but if it was pro- 
‘posed to remove any of the large incum- 


taxation ; but he looked at the state of the 
people, and must say, that this was not a 
time for imposing fresh taxes. Hehad, God 
knew, no more confidence than his right 
hon. friend in the present administration ; 
but if by the beginning of nest session, he 
should find the country in a better situa- 
tion, he would agree to support the pre- 
sent administration in imposing additional 
taxes. He repeated, that it was solely on 
account of the internal state of the coun- 
try that he opposed the measure at present. 
And was this a cause for the taunts of the 
right hon. gentleman? Did he think that 

18 Own recent conduct was forgotten ? 
that it was not recollected how he had 
reprobated the gentlemen by whom he 
was now surrounded; how he had lam- 
Pooned the friends on one side of him, 
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and betrayed those on the other? Topics 
enough occurred to him, which, if followed 
up, would recall recollections that would 
make the right hon. gentleman repent his 
attack. He, indeed, of all persons, to 
make such an attack!—To charge others 
with inconsistent, cowardly, and shuffling 
conduct ! He might be a splendid orator, 
but he showed in this that he had not 
much judgment. 

Mr. Macdonald begged the attention of 
the House for a few moments. Of such 
members as were in the last parliament, 
he would ask whether they had not seen 
ministers at the beginning of the peace sit 
down without any regular plan of eco- 
nomy ? Whether they had not seen them 
oppose the first motions of retrenchment, 
and whether they did not seem determined 
to suffer the country to groan under the 
heavy pressure of a war establishment in 
time of peace?—a system with which 
they would have continued, had they not 
been deterred from it by the strong voice 
of the public opinion without doors, and 
by the honest vigilance of those who 
strove to give effect to that public opinion 
within. ‘Those members who had sat in 
the last session could never forget, what 
was the kind of retrenchment which minis- 
ters had thought fit to recommend. They - 
began by an attempt to cut away from 
the poor pensioners. They wished to pare 
away the humble mite of the widow, in 
order to aid the labouring treasury. But 
the House had honestly interfered, and 


| prevented this ungenerous and unjust 
“attempt. The poor widow was considered 
petitions on their table, or to the distress | 
| Stipend some pa 


to be the fit Sm from whose scanty 
try savings were to be 


made. She was to suffer because she 


brances on the public purse—if it was de- 


sired to touch one of those golden baits 


which were held out for veering politi- 


cians—if any of these were proposed to 
‘be touched, then it was said, the state 
_would be undone—the public business 
_ could not be carried on. 


The committee divided—: 

For the original motion, 329. For the 
amendment, 132 :—Majority, 197. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Barham, Jos. 


Allen, J. H. Baring, sir Thos. 
Althorp, vis. Barnard, vis. 
Aubrey, sir John Barnett, J. 
Buxton, T. F. Belgrave, visc. 
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Bernal, Ralph 
Bennet, hon, H. G. 
Benyon, B. 

Birch, J. 

Brand, hon. T. 
Browne, Dom, 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdett, sir F. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Calvert, N. 
Crawley, Saml. 
Cotes, John 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, C. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Clifford, Aug. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Davies, T. H. 
Denman, Thos. 
Denison, W. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Duncannon, vis. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, C, 
Ebrington, vis. 
Euston, earl of 
Ellice, E. 
Fremantle, W. 
Fazakerley, Nic. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Fergusson, sir It. C, 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Folkestone, vis. 
Grant, J. P. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, Sandford 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Harcourt, J. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W.P. 
Howorth H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Jos. 
Hutchinson, hn. C. H. 
Knox, hon. T. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Langton, W. G. 
Latouche, J. 
Latouche, R. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, sir Wm, 
Longman, G. 
Lloyd, sir E. 


Lloyd, J. M. 
Mahon, hon. S. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W.L. 
Macleod, Rod. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, vis, 
Martin, J. 

Mills, George 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Monck, sir C, 
Moore, Peter 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, Dudley 
Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Phillimore, J. 
Portman, E. B. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thomas 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peirse, H. 
Philips, George 
Philips, Geo. jun. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Ponsonby, hon. F.C, 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Ramsbottom, John 
Rickford, Wm. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Scarlett, J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, Saml. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart, Wm. 
Symonds, J. P. 
Thorp, alderman 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Waithman, ald. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Webster, sir G. 
Western, C. C. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, Owen 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, Matthew 
Wynn,C. W. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
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Pairep Orr, 
Lamb, G. 
Anson, G. 
Stuart, lord J. 
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Steam Encines.] Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor said, that Steam-engines were at pre- 
sent so numerous in many places, that 
the smoke which issued from them cloud- 
ed the atmosphere, and endangered the 
lives of his majesty’s liege subjects. To 
prevent these consequences, he wished 
the legislature to compel them to consume 
their own smoke. He had made inquiries 
of those who were best capable of judg- 
ing whether or not this was practicable, 
and all the artists whom he had consulted 
agreed in thinking it might be easily ac- 
complished. All lawyers considered the 
evil which he was now desirous of remedy- 
ing as a nuisance, and an indictable of- 
fence ; and in a Jate trial before Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley, the Court had held it to be 
incumbent on the defendant to show, that 
he had used all the means in his power to 
prevent the nuisance complained of. His 
motion was, ‘* That aselect committee be 
appointed to inquire how far it may be 
to compel persons using Steam 

ngines to erect them in a manner less 
prejudicial to public health and public 
comfort.” If the motion were agreed 
to, it was his intention to examine artists 
on the practicability of the plan which he 
had in view; and then to move that the 
report be printed, in order to have it cir- 
culated during the recess. Should he 
succeed in convincing the committee of 
the benefits that would result from the 
adoption of his plan, he would, if he 
lived to see another session, move for 
leave to bring in a bill to carry the 
recommendation of the committee into 
effect- 

Mr. Curwen thought the plan of his 
hon. friend would be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the public, and that it 
only wanted publicity to ensure its gencral 
adoption. 

he motion was then agreed to. 


Svave-Recistry Mr. Goulburn 
in a committee of the whole House, rose 
to state the object of the bill which he 
proposed to introduce, to be the preven- 
tion of illicit slave trading by means of a 
Register ofthe Slavesin the West Indies. 


977] Slave Registry Bill. 


So far as the sense of the House had 
been ascertained on this subject when the 
bill of his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 
was under discussion, no objection had 
been made to the principles of the mea- 
sure; all the objections offered had been 
against the details. One great argument 
urged in favour of the measure was, the 
extent to which illicit commerce in slaves 
had been carried. He did not place it 
upon that ground. He did not believe 
that the laws respecting the slave trade 
were generally transgressed. Some in- 
stances of violation undoubtedly occurred, 
but the practice did not generally prevail. 
The proof adduced to show the extent of 
illicit trade was, the number of slaves 
found at one period in some of the islands 
above the number at a former period. 
The difference, he was of opinion, had 
arisen from the superior accuracy of the 
latter enumeration. A similar increase of 
numbers, beyond any actual increase of 
population, was observable in our own 
census. It had been stated, that 5,700 
slaves had been imported into Trinidad in 
the course of two years. If so many 
slaves had really been imported, it was 
impossible but some captures should have 
been made. He was confirmed in his 
opinion on this point by the state of others 
of our colonies. There was the greatest 
difficulty of introducing slaves into Bar- 
badoes, as it was the great naval station 
for the West Indies; the island was be- 
sides so fully supplied, that there was 
noinducement for introducing slaves $ yet, 
it was said to have had 9,356 more slaves 
at one period than it had had two years 
before. The number, too, of African 
slaves in the island of Barbadoes, at the 
latter period, was 5,496; so that, if a 
real increase of 9,336 had taken place, 
slaves born in the island must have been 
imported. Still, he considered it of im- 
sang: to the charactcr of the West 
ndies, and to our own character, that 
there should bea registration of the slaves. 
Our purity and innocence ought to be 
placed on record. Viewing the trade in 
slaves as a blot upon the national charac- 
ter, he could not think that any obstruc- 
tion should be thrown in the way of the 
proposed measure. If the House could 
not annihilate the trade, they ought at 
least to do all in their power. The plan 
to be proposed was, that there should be 
an office in this country, in which dupli- 
cates should be lodged of the number of 


slaves in each colony; that an individual 
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should be appointed for its superinten- 
dence; and that power of reference to 
the duplicates in this office should be 
given to all parties. On the removal of 
slaves from one colony to another, certi- 
ficates were to be given to that effect, 
and precautions adopted to prevent abuses 
of the permission given by the act 46th 
of the king to slaves to accompany their 
masters from one colony to another. 
His bill would be more restricted than the 
bill of his hon. friend, but the cause was, 
that the colonial legislatures had made it 
unnecessary to pass a more extended law. 
He concluded by moving, That the chair- 
man do ask leave to bringin the bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that it could 
not be supposed that he rose to object to 
the motion. One material part of the 
bill which he had himself proposed was 
comprehended in this measure. He could 
better judge of the details when he should 
see the bill. One thing he was ready to 
contend, and he believed it would be con- 
ceded to him, that registration was neces- 
sary to afford assurance that there was no 
illicit trade carried on. In vain had we 
passed the acts against the slave trade, 
unless we followed it up by measures like 
the present. He trusted that the French 
well follow our example. That great 
and generous nation would not, he trusted, 
suffer their banners to be polluted by this 
foul traffic. We were looking forward 
with earnest expectation to the time when 
no nation on the face of the earth would 
afford protection or encouragement to 
the poll in human beings. But far short 
of this were we at present. Not less than 
50,000 slaves were stated to have been 
imported to the Havannah in the course 
of the lasttwo years. The bill which he 
had introduced made the slave illegally 
imported free, because he was considered 
as involuntarily a slave. Thehon. gentle- 
man was mistaken if he supposed that 
the intention had been to give them no- 
ininal freedom without providing for their 
future protection. But whatever delay 
might be interposed in giving them free- 
dom, he hoped those emancipated would 
be really taken care of. He trusted, that 
every island would either have a register, 
or not be allowed to carry any slave into 
it. If this measure should be carried into 
effect, and be accompanied with the 
good-will of the colonies, he should re- 
joice. 

Mr. R. Gordon warmly remonstrated 
establishment of a new office 
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‘for carrying the object of the bill into 


effect. An additional clerk to that third 
secretary of state’s office, which already 
cost the public 29,000/. a year, would be 
quite sufficient for the purposes of the 
measure. Instead of which, it was pro- 
posed to create a number of fees, upon 
each registry, and that the overplus, after 
paying the new officers, should be carried 
to the credit of the civil list. Now, after 
what had recently transpired in the House, 
he thought that it was too much to esta- 
blish a new and expensive office, with 
fresh patronage to the Crown. 

Mr. Marryat did not mean to oppose 
the bill, because he thought the registry 
‘of slaves would be attended with beneficial 
results; but he agreed with the hon. 
member, that there was no necessity for 
the introduction of a large and expensive 
establishment in this country to produce 
those good effects. That it was intended 
to be an expensive one would be seen 
from the clause which provides that the 
principal officer in it should not have a 


‘seat in the House. The very introduc- 


tion of the clause showed, that the per- 
son to be chosen must be highly respect- 
able. As to the trouble which the esta- 
blishment of the registry might give in 
this country, he conceived that if any 
gentleman in the colonial office, would 
devote two hours of two days in the week, 
he would do all that was necessary. 

Lord Milton agreed, that some decisive 
step should be taken for the effectual 
abolition of the slave trade; and if a 
registry in this country could tend to that 
great object, it ought to be adopted. 
This duty was the more imperative upon 
England, as by many nations on the con- 
tinent her motives were suspected in this 
business. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO THE 
Pusiic Income AnD EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. Brogden brought up the report of 


the Resolutions relating to the Public 
Incomeand Expenditure. On the question, 
that the first resolution be agreed to, 

Mr. Curwen rose. He did not mean 
to object that some measures for providing 
for the deficiency of income should be 
adopted ; but he felt great distrust in those 
which proceeded from the noble lord op- 
posite and his colleagues. He had heard 
in the commencement of the session, a 
long account from the noble lord of the 
flourishing state of the country; but he 
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had since found, that the reverse of the 
picture was unfortunately true. He could 
not, therefore, give to the noble lord and 
his colleagues that credit for the present 
measure which they claimed. After all 
the petitions which had poured in from 
various parts of the country, describing 
the general distress, could they be igno- 
rant of the real situation of the country? 
Ought they not to see that this was not a 
time for laying on new taxes? In fact, the 
situation of the country was worse at the 
present moment than when it was paying 
an income and a malt tax. The wages of 
labour were reduced one-third in conse- 
quence of the decrease in the consump- 
tion and value of our manufactures. In 
the city of Carlisle, there were not less 
than 4,000 persons who, by the hardest 
labour of 14 hours per day, could not 
earn more than 5s. 9d. per week. The 
situation of many other parts of the coun- 
try was not much better. Was this, then, 
the time for the imposition of new taxes ? 
If the country could afford it, he would 
not be one to object; but the fact was, it 
was not able to pay those already imposed, 
as might be seen from the very great 
difficulty in their collection. The malt- 
tax he condemned, as tending to decrease 
the use of malt liquor, and thereby giving 
an inducement to the lower orders to re- 
sort to the consumption of spirits. By 
the proposed tax on wool, a material in- 
jury would be done to a very important 
branch of our manufacture. The effect 
of both would be, to create greater evils 
in the country than those which they were 
intended to prevent. Could any man look 
at the present situation of our revenue, 
and see the many useless situations which 
were paid for under the head of its collec- 
tion, and say that the economy was ob- 
served by ministers which the distresses 
of the nation required? Collectors, with 
large salaries, and whose duties were per- 
formed by deputies, were kept up, in 
order to support the patronage of govern- 
ment, and the people were pressed to 
their last farthing to support this unne- 
cessary extravagance. Hada system of 
economy been commenced at an earlier 
eriod, we should have seen a disposition 
in the country to make the greatest sa- 
crifices. He must once more repeat his 
decided opposition to the resolutions. 

Sir H. Parnell contender, in opposition 
to what had been advanced by the noble 
lord, that the present resolutions were a 
perfect departure from the financial system 
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of Mr. Pitt. For if the system of Mr. 
Pitt had succeeded, we should now have 
a sinking fund of 21 millions, and a peace 
establishment supported without the aid 
of war taxes. In place of this being the 
case, we had a sinking fund of two millions 
and seven millions of war taxes. So that 
it was not to be disputed, that there was 
a complete financial failure of the sinking 
fund system. He believed that during the 
war, the system of expenditure had been 
carried to a greater extent than the exi- 
gencies of the war required. Several 
millions a year were unnecessarily wasted. 
In the ordnance department, for instance, 
nine millions had been wasted in works 
which had never been applied to any use. 
If the House had not interfered, and re- 
pealed the property tax, they would never 
have seen any of those retrenchments, 
for which the noble lord took credit. 
Whether the reductions could be carried 
farther was a question, that admitted of 
no difficulty. Without the sacrifice of a 
cnteltanalile degree of the patronage of 
the Crown, it was vain to expect any 
farther reduction; but the state of the 
country required a more extensive sacri- 
fice of patronage, and a greater innova- 
tion in the whole system of carrying on 
the government, than might have been 
justifiable under other circumstances. If 
we persisted in adhering to all the old 
forms, it was absurd to suppose that any 
considerable degree of retrenchment could 
take place. In the collection of the re- 
venue there was great room for improve- 
ment. With respect to the different 
public offices, there was hardly any ove 
branch of any one department y hich was 
not faulty, in the manner in which ac- 
counts were kept. The mercantile system 
was no where in use; the consequence 
was, great delay and great inequality, and 
many more clerks being oulend and 
much more expense incurred than other- 
wise would be necessary. There was 
the most complete evidence of this in the 
5th report in 1810. The forms of office, 
too, were tedious and expensive. In the 
Customs, a man was occupied a day with 
what ought not to occupy an hour. The 
Jaws regulating the collection of the re- 
venue were full of inconsistencies and 
minute arrangements, which gave rise to 
much difficulty and expense; and this was 
particularly the case with respect to those 
parts of them which related to protecting 
duties, bounties and pa i The 
various boards, tqo, would admit of great 


reform; for amuchsmaller number of com- 
missioners and boards might be sufficient. 
There were no less than 64 commissioners 
in the several boards of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland for collecting the ordinary 
revenue. The principle of consolidation 
of boards might be carried into effect with 
great benefit to the public service. Why 
might not Ireland and Scotland be placed 
under the superintendence of the boards 
here, just as well as the whole superin- 
tendence of the revenue was placed under 
one board of treasury? He believed this 
would not only be more economical, but, 
from the superior manner in which busi- 
ness was conducted here, of great ad- 
vantage in other respects. If they were 
to look also to what they were voting and 
paying every year for the proper applica- 
tion of the public money, they would also 
find great room for retrenchment. The 
treasury board alone cost 90,0007. It ap- 
peared from the report already alluded to, 
that the exchequer forms were useless 
and inconvenient ; that accounts were 
kept in a character difficult to understand, 
and by which the operation of summing 
them was impossible. It was an abridg- 
ment of old Latin. There was no cha- 
racter to express a million, and it was 
wholly unintelligible except to a few 
clerks, till translated by others. This 
was in itself a source of useless expense. 
In the public departments of the navy, 
army, and ordnance, there was great room 
for retrenchment. In many departments 
the salary was as high now as in the war. 
From the confused manner in which ac- 
counts were kept, the audit of them 
became necessarily expensive—the audit 
office cost the country 53,000/. a 
year. The sum of 1,200,000/. was paid 
merely in order to take care of the public 
money after it came into the exchequer. 
If the right hon. gentleman had been sin- 
cerely actuated by the spirit of the last 
resolution proposed by him, he would 
soon be able to effect a considerable re- 
duction in our expenditure. Another 
branch of the expenditure which admitted 
of consideravle reduction was, the civil go- 
vernment ofthe country. The foreign de- 
partment cost 63,000/. The home depart- 
ment cost 32,000/.a year. The colonial de- 
partment 28,000i. The privy council 
27,0001. ‘The expenses of the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland 100,000/., making in all 
250,000/. a year. From his knowledge of 
Ireland, he would say, that the executive 
government of that country might be car- 
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ried on much better on cheaper principles. 
Though pot improvements had taken 
per under the gentleman who lately 
led the office of chief secretary (Mr. 
Peel), there was still great room for re- 
trenchment. A great deal of the old sys- 
tem of the Irish castle government still 
remained, and the sooner it was wholly 
abolished the better it would be, not only 
for the public good, but for more easily 
governing the country, and even making 
the patronage of it more useful to the 
Crown. Many of the bounties paidin Ire- 
land were quite unnecessary. ‘There was 
no need, for instance, of 50,000/. for 
bounties to a manufacture so well esta- 
blished as that of the linen manufacture. 
There were 3 millions paid by this coun- 
try, on account of Hi ar The cause 
of this had been attributed to a mistake in 
settling the quotas of contribution at the 
time of the union. This however would 
not prove to be the case, if the matter 
was fully investigated. For the expendi- 
ture of Ireland amounted to the full quota 
of her contribution, or very nearly to it. 
The financial difficulties of Ireland existed 
at the time of the union, and, lord Clare 
in his printed speech on that question po- 
sitively denies that they had been occa- 
sioned by the war, as some supposed, and 
wholly set them down to what he called a 
war against our own people. He fully 
made out his case, and showed that the 
military establishment which had occa- 
sioned the debt to advance so rapidly from 
1795 to’1800, was the result of the Irish 
rebellion ; or in his own language to those 
measures which had become necessar 
“‘to put down the brutal Irish.” This 
was a useful illustration to show the effects 
of _ eae: Ireland by resisting the wishes 
and rights of the people. If lord Fitz- 
william had been allowed to conciliate 
their affections to the state, England 
would not now be paying 3 millions a year 
on account of the Irish debt. This was 
the effect of taking an opposite course, 
and of keeping down the people with a 
large army. If Ireland had been govern- 
ed on wise principles, that expense might 
have been saved. He protested against 
the imposition of new taxes at the present 
moment, arguing that they would not 
prove productive, and that the revenues 
of the country ought to be allowed time 
to recover. 
_ Mr. P. Moore commenced by an affect- 
ing detail of the miseries to which the 
manufacturing people of England were 
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reduced: he said, that skilful tradesmen 
belonging to the place which he repre- 
sented, worked for hours for a few far- 
things. He asked, were the ministers of 
the Crown acquainted with the state of the 
country? If they were, if they really knew 
the state of distress and wretchedness to 
which the pengle were reduced, they were 
most criminal in proposing additional 
taxes; if, on the other hand, they were 
not acquainted with the state of the 
country, they were still more criminal 
not to have informed themselves of that 
important fact, before they proposed to 
place three millions of additional taxes on 
the necks of a people already groaning 
under burthens which they were no longer 
able to bear. The true mode of reducing 
the debt would be by purchasing when 
the funds were low ; but ministers adopted 
a contrary principle. In various opera- 
tions during the war, had this principle 
been pursued, there would have been 
saved a sum equal to one-fourth of the 
national debt. He could not consent to 
the infliction of any new taxes, until he 
should see the ministers sincerely disposed 
to relieve the distresses of the people. 
Mr. Hume doubted much whether the 
surplus so much spoken of really amounted 
to two millions; he apprehended it would 
be found to fall 500,000/. short of that 
amount. ‘The country had certainly to 
thank ministers even for this tardy avowal 
of the condition of its finances ; but if 
taxes were to be accumulated upon taxes 
in the way proposed, it would have little 
to thank them for on the score of eco- 
nomy. It ought not to be forgotten, too, 
that the new imposts almost exclusively 
pressed upon the lower orders. Rather 
than vote for them, he would willingly 
have consented to a property-tax, by. 
which the rich proprietors of the country 
would be compelled to contribute their 
fair proportion. It had been objected, 
that no particular branch of expenditure 
had been shown to be exorbitant, but he 
insisted that they were all too enormous ; 
and if ministers had been sincere in their 
professions, they would have done more, 
and promised less; promises would not 
relieve the starving manufacturers of Car- 
lisle or of Coventry. If ministers wanted 
information where to begin their retrench- 
ments, he would refer them to the finance 
report of 1817, where the committee re- 
commend that steps should be taken to 
enable our newly-acquired colonies to 
support their own expenditure, Had gor 
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vernment made any such attempt? Un- 
questionably not ; and in the colonial esti- 
mates no less than 67,000/. was voted in 
one mass to general Brownrigg for Ceylon, 
and 48,000/. to governor Farquhar, at the 
Mauritius. In the whole, nearly a million 
was disposed of without the slightest at- 
tempt at specification. ‘The same remark 
would apply to the Ionian islands, and if 
ministers had been so anxious to stick to 
the letter of the treaty with Spain, why 
had they not stuck to the letter of the 
treaty regarding the Ionian islands. The 
immense civil list ought instantly to be 
diminished from 1,200,000/. to 900,0002. ; 
and if sacrifices were required from the 
people, they ought first to be made by 
the Prince. The higher the station, the 
more bound was the person filling it to 
set an example to the rest of the country. 
Instead of that, a military mania — 
that cost the kingdom incalculable sums ; 
bands trapped in scarlet and gold were 
daily paraded about the streets, as if to 
mock the squalid poverty of the lower 
orders [laughter from the ministerial 
benches]. Ministers might laugh, but let 
them look at the other side of the picture ; 
let them survey the misery of the poor 
laborious industrious wretches at Carlisle, 
or even of the unhappy beings they met 
in our streets. The right hon. the mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Canning) had 
taunted the right hon. member on the 
floor (Mr. Tierney) for stating that a re- 
duction of 1,000,000/. in the public ex- 
penditure might be made, and had told 
the House, in a sarcastic and ironical 
manner, that 2,000/. from the lords of the 
admiralty, and 6,000/. from a secretary of 
state, had been pointed out for retrench- 
ment, making the large sum of 8,000/.; 
and that only 992,000/. remained to make 
up the million. He regretted, that that 
right hon. gentleman was not present, as 
he had last night ridiculed the idea of 
economy, and had, in a most unwarrant- 
able manner, talked of the puny savings 
of a few six shillings and eightpences. But 
let that and other hon. gentlemen con- 
sider what support and assistance even 
such small sums would afford to respect- 
able and industrious families, who could 
not at the time obtain so much wages for 
a whole week of hard labour. It could 
not be alleged that the right hon. mem- 
ber was ignorant of those facts, as the 
petitions on the table from the workmen 
of Carlisle, Coventry, and Perth, described 
in strong language the distress of those 
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- and suffering wretches. He (Mr. 
ume) could not detach his feelings from 
the condition of thousands now under the 
greatest sufferings in every district of this 
country, particularly when he thought 
that many of those now suffering penury 
and want with their families, were perhaps 
born with as good prospects in life as 
himself or the right hon. gentleman. 
Gold lace and gorgeous trappings added 
nothing to the British character ; economy 
was what was needed—strict, undeviatin 
economy ; and instead of it, waste wl 
expenditure ran riot in all departments. 
Look at the office of commander in chief: 
would any man believe that we were pay- 
ing 16 guineas a day to an individual for 
filling an office which was wholly useless ? 
The income of that royal duke was scarcely 
less than 100,000/. per annum. The ex- 
enses of the Mint and of the Woods and 
orests ought also to be reduced: the 
latter was not of the slightest use, and he 
hoped to live to see the day when even 
the pretence of necessity was taken away, 
by the sale of all the Crown lands, which 
cost the nation far more than they were 
worth. When ministers talked of economy 
why did they not begin themselves by 
making sacrifices? why was the example 
of the noble marquis (Camden) still soli- 
tary? In the staff of the army only, 
50,0007. might be saved ; in the ordnance 
department 30,000/. and in the army ex- 
traordinaries no less than 150,000/., with- 
out the slightest danger to the great in- 
terests of the state. The navy he did 
propose to diminish, though it cost 6 mil- 
lions for only 20,000 men, because the 
greater part was expended upon place 
and patronage. One great source of 
—_ to the nation was, the mode in 
which stamps were distributed. In all 
cases much more was paid to the distribu- 
tors than they merited. In Aberdeen, the 
distributor was paid 1,400/. to do that 
which hundreds would gladly undertake 
for 3002. In truth, the profit upon stamps 
was 10 per cent; so that no salary at all 
ought to be allowed. He perfectly agreed 
in the propriety of applying 5 or even 8 
millions to the sinking fund; but he was 
much averse to the imposition of three 
millions of taxes, in the present distressed 
state of the country. For the reasons he 
had stated, if no other member proposed 
an amendment to the last resolution, he 
should himself divide the House upon it. 
Mr. Primrose said, that, however anx- 
ious he might ‘be for retrenchment in 
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pag gts yet he was not prepared to 
go the length of rejecting the measure 
proposed altogether. Whatever econo- 
mical arrangements were made, they 
ought to be upon such a principle as would 
go hand in hand with the proposition of 
the chancellor of the exchequer. The sum 
of 5 millions had been proposed asa sink- 
ing fund, and he confessed that he 
was anxious that even a larger sum 
should be applied for that purpose. 
The only true sinking fund would be 
formed when the income exceeded the 
expenditure. He thought no man would 
maintain that with a debt of 800 millions, 
the sum of five millions was too much tobe 
devoted to itsreduction. With respect to 
the taxes themselves, he objected to, parti- 
cularly, the tax upon malt ; and he thought 
that a tax might be imposed upon the 
importation of foreign corn, from whence 
the agricultural interest might derive 
great advantages. This might, perhaps, 
he said to be favouring toomuchthe land- 
ed proprietor, but he always had consi- 
dered that the interests of the fundholder 
and the landholder were so intimately 
connected, that in supporting the one, the 
other was sure to be benefitted. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey opposed the Reso- 
lutions. This was not the period for ad- 
ding to the burthens of the country. If 
it was deemed necessary to add to the 
sinking fund, let it be done by reducing 
the expenditure of the country. It was 
the fashion at present to propose reduc- 
tions ; he would therefore recommendthe 
curtailment of the enormous expense 
incurred to the country by prosecutions 
for offences against the Excise laws. At 
present, five barristers were engaged on 
the part of the Crown in each case. Tak- 
ing this expense at an average of 40/., it 
would amount to about 24,000/. a year, 
which sum might be saved to the country. 
If every gentleman would propose a re- 
duction which could fairly be made to a 
similar amount, there would be no need of 
additional taxation. Until such reduc- 
tions were made, he should oppose every 
attempt to increase the rs: of the 
people. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman objected to 
the imposition of even a shilling, in the 
“9 ofnew taxes upon the people. The 
real question to be ser A it was, not 
what ought to be the amount of the sink- 
ing fund, for whether it was to be five 
millions or ten millions signified little; but 
was the country now in a state to bear 
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these taxes ? The minister had been una- 
ble to make a loan to the extent he wished 
for, and had recourse to the sinking fund. 
To this expedient he had been driven, and 
he would find, ultimately, to his astonish- 
ment, that although the taxes were 
increased, the revenue would be grie- 
vously diminished. The malt-tax, the tax 
from whence the largest revenue was to 
be derived, he had the greatest objection 
to, as it would weigh the heaviest upon 
the poorer classes of the community. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had com- 
plained of the frauds of the brewer upon 
the on but he begged the House to 
mark the course which the right hon. 
gentleman had taken; he had indeed 
complained of these practices, but had not 
expressed the least objection to participate 
in the profits thus derived by the brewer. 
“No,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
* the public shall not be robbed without 
my having a hand init.’ So that, if the 
brewer had acted honestly, the public 
must be content to pay an additional price 
for the beer; but if he had acted disho- 
nestly, then the chancellor of the exche- 
- would participate in the profits. 

ith respect to the tax on wool, he had 
also a strong objection to it, because the 
evident tendency of it would be, to drive 
this most important manufacture out of 
the country, and thus throw thousands of 
individuals out of employ. By areference 
to the returns before the House, it would 
be seen that the amount of woollen goods 
exported was upwards of 9 millions per 
annum, while the amount of the importa- 
tion of the raw material did not reach to 
above half that sum. Another effect of 
the imposition of the new taxes would be, 
and it was one of much importance in its 
consequences, to send out of the country 
many thousands who either were not able 
to pay, or would not pay the taxes. The 
greater part of those, however, who thus 
fled their own country, were the very men 
who lived upon taxation, and who having 
imposed fresh burthens upon a starving 
people, retired to enjoy themselves in afo- 
reigncountry. These were not subjects to 
betreated in asportivemanner, andit would 
become his majesty’s ministers to deal in 
something more than generalities when 
they called upon the House to impose 
fresh burthens on the country. They 
might talk of their majorities, and boast 
of their influence elsewhere ; but he was 
one of those who ox 4 the Prince 
Regent would have little difficulty in find- 
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ing successors for them, and that too for 
the advantage of the country. If no other 
hon. member would do it, he would him- 
self move for a committee, composed nei- 
ther of placemen nor pensioners, to in- 
quire whether it was possible by retrench- 
ment to avoid laying taxes on the people. 
Sent there as he was, freely and without 
expense, by the metropolis of the British 
empire, he entered, in the name of his 
constituents, his protest against and 
declared his abhorrence of this attempt to 
lay new burthens on the people. Nor 
would he vote a single sixpence until it 
was made manifest that the country had no 
resource in economy [ Hear, hear!]. 

The first resolution was agreed to. On 
the second resolution being put, 

Sir J. Newport observed, that from the 
wording of this resolution, a censure was 
passed, and would be conveyed to poste- 
rity, upon the whole Irish nation. Ireland 
had contributed her full share to the 
heavy demands that had been made on 
the united kingdom. In propotion to her 
capacity to pay, she had been taxed more 
severely than Great Britain. It was stated 
in a report of the finance committee, that, 
large as was the increase in the revenue 
of Great Britain, that of Ireland had in- 
creased in a greater proportion. Justice 
to Ireland required that so unqualified a 
declaration should not be put upon the 
journals of the House. e proposed, 
therefore, as an amendment, that itshould 
be stated what was the amount of supplies 
actually raised, and what the efforts had 
been which Ireland had made since the 
legislative union of the two countries. It 
was no satisfactory answer to tell him that 
such a statement would contain a mere 
truism; it was right that the whole truth 
should be distinctly avowed. Ireland had 
shed her best blood, and sustained the 
heaviest pressure of taxation, in support 
of the common cause; her incapacity to 
bear more taxes could only be attri- 
buted with truth to oppression and mis- 
government. With these views he 
should propose the addition of the 
following words: — “ notwithstanding 
there had been raised by taxes on the 
people of Ireland, and paid into the ex- 
chequer, within the period which elapsed 
between the union of the kingdoms and 
the consolidation of the treasuries, the 
sum of 60,125,000/., bein 
average of 3,750,000/. raise by tax, and 
exceeding the annual average of twelve 
years preceding the union, which was 
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1,344,000/., in the sum of 2,400,000/. net 
revenue.” 


The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer thought | 


the proposition of the right hon. baronet 
might be objected to without any discus- 
sion of the truth of the facts which it set 
forth. Admitting the correctness of the 
statement, it would be foreign to the 
present question to enter into an inquiry 
as to the cause which had produced such 
a result. A load of debt existed which 
must be provided for, and lie trusted that 
neither himself nor the House were dis- 
oe to treat Ireland with injustice. He 

new how to estimate at their proper 
value the exertions which Ireland had 
made during the war; but this was not a 
fit occasion for entering into a general 
discussion of the subject of Irish finance. 

Sir J. Newport said, his object in mov- 
ing the amendment was, to vindicate Ire- 
land from the libel which was contained 
in the resolution. , 

The amendment was negatived and the 
resolution agreed to; as were also the 3rd 
4th and 5th. On the 6th resolution being 
put, viz. “ That to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, to make 
such progressive reduction of the national 
debt, as may adequately support public 
credit, and to affurd to the country a 
prospect of future relief from a part of its 
present burthens, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be a clear surplus 
of the income of the country, beyond the 
expenditure, of not less than 5,000,000/. 
and that, with a view to the attainment of 
this important object, it is expedient, now 
to increase the income of the country by 
the imposition of taxes to the amount of 
3,000,000/. per annum,” 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he should not 
be doing justice to his constituents, if he 
did not express his dissent to the present 
proposition. The noble lord had asked 
for confidence and accused a part of the 
House of not acting with openness and 
candour. He, for one, could not enter- 
tain that confidence in his majesty’s mi- 
nisters which would induce him to place 
in their hands a larger disposable revenue. 
What was the opinion which a retrospect 
of their conduct was calculated to sug- 
gest? They had been compelled most re- 
luctantly to abandon the property tax, 
and to reduce the army estimates. The 
whole system of their administration might 
be judged of by these instances. That 
general distress prevailed was not denied ; 
but the right hon. gentleman, nothwith- 
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standing, proposed three millions of taxes 
on articles of the most general consump- 
tion. He believed the calculation of their 
amount was fallacious. The duty on tea 
might be called a regulation, but it would 
not fail of raising the price. It was, too, 
a singular period for imposing a new tax 
on tobacco, for the price of it was already 
high, and the supply of it from America 
very scanty. The right hon. gentleman 
was determined to pursue the labourer 
through all his enjoyments; he began by 
taxing beer, then spirituous liquors, then 
tea, and at last the quid of tobacco. It was 
premature to impose any taxes till the 
effects of the resumption of cash-payments 
upon the prices of all articles should be 
seen. He was one of those who enter- 
tained no very high opinion of the utilit 
of the sinking fund, and he believed it 
would not be long before some change 
would take place in the public mind res- 
pecting it. He should move by way of 
amendment to leave out from the word 
** that”? to the end of the resolution, in 
order to add these words, “ with such an 
estimated surplus applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, it is not expedient 
at this time, in the present distressed state 
of the country, and until every practicable 
retrenchment has been made in the na- 
tional expenditure, to add to the burthens 
of the people by the imposition of new 
taxes,”’ instead thereof. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the course adopted by the hon. baronet 
was Ts a more fair and open one 
than that which was taken on the pre- 
ceding evening, by the gentlemen opposite. 
His amendment went to negative directly 
all that had previously been agreed to, 
and appeared on the Journals. Indeed, 
the effect of it would be, to declare, that 
the finances of the country were in such a 
state as did not require any remedy or 
alteration. It went, in fact, further. It 
declared that the people ought to be sa- 
tisfied with their present situation, and 
that no improvement was necessary— 
(Hear, hear!]. It certainly did convey 
that idea, except sofar as a remedy for dis- 
tresscould be devised by economy and re- 
trenchment. Now, so far were he and 
his hon. colleagues from shrinking from a 
system of economy, that he had, in the 
last resolution, embraced all that was 
useful in the hon. baronet’s amendment 
on the score of retrenchment. Those 
gentlemen, who thought that parliament 
ought not. to make an effort for the 
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arrangement of the finances, and those 
-_ would vote for the amendment. 

ord Milton remarked, that the right 
hon. gentleman appeared to confound the 
country withthe revenue. The questions 
for the House to consider'on this occasion 
were, first, whether the taxation proposed 
would serve to increase the revenue ; and 
secondly, whether, if such increase would 
take place, which was problematical, it 
was wise to take so much of the capital of 
the country from the productive sources 
of industry, in order to put it into the 
hands of the exchequer? In his opinion, 
it would be much better to leave these 
three millions in the pockets of the people, 
than to apply them to the increase of the 
sinking fund, for the present he could by 
no means regard as a proper opportunity 
forsucha proceeding, nor couldhe pretend 
to say when that opportunity would offer. 
The resolution of the right hon. gentleman 
with respect to economy, was not, it 
would be recollected among his original 
resolutions, and the motive for introducin 
it yesterday, could not be misunderstood. 
But, as the right hon. gentleman’s reso- 
lution was a mere profession of economy, 
it could be easily appreciated by those 
who had any opportunity of judging of 
the sincerity of ministers upon that subject. 
He wished for a stronger pledge in favour 
of retrenchment and economy than that 
resolution contained, and therefore should 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Primrose said, in explanation of 
what he had stated in the early part of 
the evening, and to avoid the charge of 
inconsistency that he would vote for the 
3,000,000/. of new taxes now proposed in 
consideration of the object:he had in view, 
that of increasing the sinking fund, if no 
other means could be devised for attaining 
that important end. The principle he 
conceived to be unexceptionable. The 
conduct for which he most censured his 
majesty’s ministers was, their putting off 
for so great a length of time the question 
of the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank, which had occasioned many of 
the evils that pressed so heavily on the 
country. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that all that his 
hon. friend’s amendment —_ to 
establish was, that for the satisfaction of 
the country, every practicable degree of 
retrenchment and economy should be 
adopted, and until that adoption was 
determined upon, he, for one could not 


agree to any additionat taxation. Without 
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entering into the question between those 
who disapproved of, and those who sup- 
ported the system of a sinking fund, he 
would maintain that the present was nota 
favourable opportunity for augmenting 
our taxes, with a view to the creation or 
increase of such ‘a fund. He would ask 
any person conversant in commerce, whe- 
ther any article, for some time back ex- 
ported, would bring the same price abroad 
for which it was purchased in this coun- 
try? or whether any article imported 
could find sale here for the price at which 
it was purchased abroad? Combining, 
then, these circumstances with the melan- 
choly state of our population, how could 
the present be deemed a fit season for the 
imposition of new taxes? Nothing was 
more absurd than to suppose that govern- 
ment could create wealth ; for that result- 
ed alone from the usefully employed la- 
bour of the people. But it was in the 
power of the government to transfer 
wealth from one class of the people to 
another; and the effect of the measure 
under consideration would be to transfer 
wealth from the industrious part of the 
community to the  stock-holders, for 
whose advantage the new sinking fund 
was to be created. Upon the subject of a 
sinking fund, he was aware that both Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox concurred ; but neither, 
it was to be recollected, had had the ad- 
vantage of experience. It was notorious, 
that ever since the adoption of Mr. Pitt’s 
plan, the country never had had an effi- 
cient sinking fund. The only efficient 
sinking fund ever known in this country, 
was that established by sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and which amounted to 1,200,000. 
Here the learned member read extracts 
from pamphlets published by sir Robert 
Walpole, and Mr. Pulteney to show the 
important operation ofa real sinking fund 
both concurring in the opinion, that the 
effect of such a fund would be rather to 
indispose the public creditor to press for 
the payment of his debt. Such, indeed, 
was the fact at the time those pamphlets 
were published in 1733, as appeared from 
the provisions of the South Sea company, 
and other claimants upon the public purse. 
But no such consequence had ever follow- 
ed from the sinking fund established by 
Mr. Pitt, and with regard to the merit of 
which, he was authorised to state, that 
Mr. Fox had declared elsewhere a decided 
change of opinion. However, as to the 
principle of a sinking fund, he would not 


now enter into any discussion, but he 
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would caution the House against any 
vote of new taxes upon a mere chimera. 
He would have no objection to the crea- 
tion of a real sinking fund, if it were 
pean to establish such a thing. But 

e did not think the present a favourable 
occasion for the attempt; and therefore 
he could not consent to impose fresh bur- 
thens upon the country, amidst all its 
accumulated misfortunes, merely with a 
view to any problematical good. 

Mr. Callaghan declared himself friendly 
to the principle of improving our income, 
and to the means proposed for that pur- 
pose. Those who had become the cre- 
ditors of the state, on the understanding 
that the public debt should be reduced 
by a sinking fund, had a right to expect 
that the pledge given by the legislature 
for this purpose should be kept. In law 
and in equity they were entitled to the 
advantage of this fund, not in name but 
in reality. If he agreed, therefore, in 
the principle of increasing the efficiency 
of the sinking fund, he was no less friendly 
to the means by which it was to be done. 
The taxes proposed would most of them 
increase the income of the state without 
pressing on the consumer. The right hon. 
gentleman had proved this in the case of 
malt. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis begged leave to 
state the grounds of the opinion on which 
his vote would be founded, as he had not 
had an opportunity of doing so last night. 
The vote of last night pledged the com- 
mittee to a declaration, that it was now 
expedient to raise a fixed sum in taxes 
every year to pay off the public debt to a 
specific amount. In proposing this ques- 
tion, the first thing to be considered was, 
whether this or the following session was 
the best to determine on the arrangement 
of a permanent financial peace establish. 
ment. In the present session, the question 
of the currency ought, in his opinion, to 
have been settled, and that of the finance 
peace establishment left to the next. In 
this manner the arrangement of the one 
might have aided that of the other, and 
they could not have come into collision. 
But he was free to allow, that there were 
many and strong reasons against delay. 
The speculation that was going forward 
—the agitation about loans—the falling 
and rising of the public stock with every 
rumoured scheme of finance, and the con- 
sequent effect upon the property of every 
man in the nation, afforded strong grounds 
for $3) to a decision as soon as pos- 
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sible, as they constituted evils of such 


‘magnitude that their removal could not be 


too soon attempted. As far, therefore, 
as the. question of time was concerned, 
although he would have at first preferred 
the next session, he was not disposed to 
negative the resolution which fixed upon 
the present—The next question was, 
should we have a real and effective sinking 
fund? The resolution did nothing but 
declare the fact on this subject ; that we 
had properly no amount of sinking fund 
adequate to the reduction of our debt 
within any limited period, and that it 
would be proper to provide farther for a 
more rapid extinction of it. In this he 
was likewise disposed to concur. The 
third question was, as to the expediency 
of increasing the sinking fund by new taxes. 
It was necessary to provide a surplus re- 
venue for this purpose; and he agreed 
that, though all taxes were an evil, there 
was no other mode of creating this surplus 
but by taxation. The only three modes 
of obtaining a sinking fund were—Ist, 
reduction of expenditure by savings or 
retrenchments in our establishments: and 
this resource, though it had been carried 
to a considerable extent, was not pushed 
to its full limit; but even though it were, 
it would not produce the surplus neces- 
sary. 2. The increase in the produce of 
the taxes already imposed ; this, likewise, 
appeared to offer no adequate resource. 
3. A reduction of the amount of interest 
of the debt; but though this was con- 
templated in the report of the finance 
committee, by a conversion of the 5 per 
cents into a stock at a lower interest, it 
could not be looked to as a resource any 
more than the former. There was nothing 
left, then, but new taxes. ‘The only ques- 
tion that remained was, what ought to be 
their amount? The resolution stated them 
at 3, thus making a sinking fund of 5 
millions ; but though he had listened last 
night to all the speakers on the opposite 
side, he could not learn the reason for 
fixing upon this exact sum. He would 
not at present enter minutely into the sub- 
ject, but he would refer to the precedent 
of 1786, as a ground for his opinion, that 
new taxes ought only to be imposed to 
the amount of two millions, making a real 
efficient sinking fuod of 4 millions. The 
interest of the debt was then 9 millions, 
and the sinking fund 1 million; the in- 
terest was now 29 millions, and a sinking 
fund of 4 millions would bear the like 
proportion to the debt. 
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Mr. Abercromby wished that the ques- 
tion of the currency had been settled this 
year, and the peace finance establishment 
with new taxes reserved for the next. 
Some embarrassment would be felt, as 
was contemplated bythe secret committee, 
in the return to cash payments; and 
coupled with the new taxes, it would be 
impossible to separate the effects of the 
two measures, and to assign to each its 
due share in causing the pressure. In 
addition to this, it was to be recollected, 
that the great overtrading arising from the 
facilities which a paper currency afforded, 
when checked by the measures adopted 
respecting the Bank, would occasion 
many difficulties. These difficulties of 
course would be increased by the addi- 
tional taxes proposed ; and it was not un- 
likely that those who felt the pressure of 
them most severely, might ascribe to the 
one measure those evils which resulted 
chiefly from the other. Under all these 
circumstances, the more prudent course 
would have been to abstain from all new 
taxes in the present session. But the real 
question was, whether we were to have 
5 millions or 2 millions of a sinking fund 
for the liquidation of the national debt ; 
and he really could not discover on what 
principle those acted who preferred the 
larger sum, considering all the vacillation, 
difficulties, and daogers likely to be occa- 
sioned by measures affecting the trade of 
the country. With respect to the advan- 
tage of having this increase of the sinking 
fund at present, he would not give an 
opinion ; because he was not sure of the 
capacity of the country to bear the addi- 
tional burthens from which alone such an 
increase could arise; but if he was con- 
vinced that the country could bear the 
proposed increase of taxation, he should 
certainly prefer a sinking fund of 5 mil- 
lions to a sinking fund of two millions. 
For these reasons, he thought it most pru- 
dent not directly to negative that pro- 
posal, but to take a course expressive of 
the opinion that this was not the proper 
time for carrying it into effect. He cor- 
dially concurred in the amendment. 

Mr. H. Sumner, while he professed his 
hearty concurrence in all the resolutions, 
regretted that so considerable a part of the 
taxes proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, were of a nature so imme- 
diately affecting the landed interest. 

The question being put, that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, the House divided: Ayes, 186; 
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Noes, 76, The resolution was then agreed 
to; as was also the seventh. a 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon.J. Macleod, R. 
Allen, J. H. Milton, visc. 
Althorp, visct. Martin, J. 
Anson, hon. G. Merest, J. W. D. 
Aubrey, sir J. Mills, G. 
Blandford, marq. of | Monck, sirC. 


Barham, J. F. Moore, Peter 


Barnett, J. Newport, right hon. 
Becher, W. W. sir J. 
Belgrave, lord North, Dudley 
Bernal, R. Nugent, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Ord, W. 
Birch, J. Osborne, lord F. 
Brougham, UH. Parnell, sir H. 
Byng, G. Philips, G. 
Calcraft, J. Phillips, C. M. 
Calvert, C. Price, R. 
Campbell, J. Rickford, W. 
Clifton, vise. Ricardo, David 


Ramsden, J.C. 


Curwen, J.C. 
Rancliffe, lord 


Davies, T. H, 


Denman, T. Robarts, A. 
Denison, W. Robarts, W. T. 
Duncannon, vise. Rumbold, C. 
Ebrington, visc. Scarlett, J. 
Ellice, E. Sefton, earl of 
Fazakerley, Nic. Smyth, J. H. 
Grant, J. P. Spencer, lord R. 
Gordon, R. Stewart, W. 
Graham, Sandford Webster, sir G. 
Grenfell, Pascoe Walpole, hon. G. 
Griffiths, J. W. Waithman, ald. 
Guise, sir W. Webbe, E. 


Western,C. C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Wilson, sir R. 


Harcourt, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 


Hume, J. Wood, ald. 
Hutchinson, hn. C. H. TELLERS. 
Longman, G, Macdonald, J. 
Lloyd, J. M. Ridley, sir M. W. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 9. 


AGRicuLttuRAL Distress — Peti- 
TIONS FROM BARNSTAPLE.] Lord 
Ebrington and Mr. Bastard presented two 
petitions, signed by near 700 owners and 
occupiers of land in the neighbourhood of 
Barnstaple, complaining of the depressed 
state of agriculture, owing to the great 
importations of foreign corn, and praying 
that a committee might be appointed to 
examine into the truth of their allega- 
tions, for the purpose of affording them 
such relief as the House might think 
proper. In presenting one of these peti- 
tions, lord E. felt it his duty to state, that 
among those who signed it were some of 
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the grincipel- gentry, and many of the most 
respectable clergy and yeomanry of the dis- 
trict in which he resided ; and that he believ- 
ed the sentiments expressed in it were those 
of a great majority of the landed interest 
in that part of the country. The truth 
of their allegation respecting the advan- 
tage afforded to our manufacturers by im- 
port duties and prohibitions, could not be 
denied ; and the corn grower naturally 
felt it hard that he did not enjoy, in like 
manner, an adequate protection against 
foreign competition. But look at the 
present state of our manufactures, and we 
should find that with all their advantages 
they were not less depressed than our 
agriculture, and that thousands of those 
employed in them were unable to gain 
their bread, even at its present reduced 
rate. If, indeed, we could have hoped 
that the appointment of a committee 
could have led to the diminution of any 
of those burthens which pressed so heavily 
on the land-owner and the farmer, he 
should have been most happy to have 
proposed it; but who could entertain such 
a hope after the late determination of the 
House, that it was necessary to impose 
an additional three millions of taxes on 
the people? Under all the circumstances 
of the times, he could not conscientiously 
recommend any further legislative inter- 
ference with the price of corn. But in 
giving an opinion in which he had the 
misfortune to differ from so many of his 
constituents, he felt anxious to claim from 
the House for these petitioners, that at- 
tention to which they were so justly en- 
titled, as well from their numbers and 
station in the country, as from the tem- 
ae and respectful terms in which they 

ad submitted their grievances to parlia- 
ment. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Usury Laws Repeat Bitt.] Lord 
Althorp stated, that as the discussion on 
the usury laws was fixed for a near day, 
he wished, though friendly to the measure, 
that it should be postponed, on the 
ground, that it was impossible for a certain 
time, under recent measures, to calculate 
what the value of the currency, or what 
the rate of interest might be. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that when he 
introduced the bill, he was aware of the 
difficulty of carrying the measure into 
effect under the present circumstances of 
our currency. He, however, had no op- 
tion as to the time of bringing it forward ; 
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because, as chairman of the committee, 
he had been instructed to do so. As to 
the principle of the measure, the more he 
considered the objections urged against it, 
the more strongly was he convinced that 
it must ultimately triumph. At the same 
time, on account of the present uncertain 
value of money, and the change about to 
take place in the circulation of the coun- 
try, he admitted the propriety of post- 
poning the measure. 
The order was then discharged. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE NEw TAx ON 
Woot, &c.] Mr. Stuart Wortley rose to 
present a petition from the manufacturers 
of Bradford, in the West Riding of York, 
against the imposition of any new tax on 
the importation of foreign wool. He was 
one of those who felt the necessity of that 
House providing taxes to meet the pre- 
sent wants of the state; but, while he ad- 
mitted that, he was desirous that these 
taxes should not be laid on articles of the 
most material importance to our manu- 
factures, and to tax which, went to cut at 
the root of the national resources. How- 
ever highly he respected the petitioners, 
he should not have supported their prayer, 
did he not feel, that the view they took of 
the subject was correct. He should 
therefore, in every stage, oppose the in- 
tended imposition on foreign wool. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
inclined to think that there could be no 
sound objection to receiving any petitions 
against the resolutions. Even in cases 
where there was reasonable ground for 
doubting on the point of form, the House 
would rather be in favour of opening a 
door to petitions. When a committee of 
ways and means had once agreed to taxes, 
no petitions against them could be 
received ; but as that was not the case in 
the present instance, he could see no ob- 
jection to the petition being brought up. 

Mr. Brougham thought this question of 
great importance, as it involved the pri- 
vilege of petitioning that House. He 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman in 
thinking that the ground on which it was 
alleged a petition could not be received 
failed in the present case, since the mea- 
sure had not been confirmed by a com- 
mittee of ways and means; and here he 
should have stopped, had not the right 
hon. gentleman gone a step farther, and 
opened the — whether, if these re- 
solutions had been sanctioned by a com- 
mittee of ways and means, that would 
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have excluded petitions. As this case 
might arise afterwards, he thought it as 
well to attend to it now. From a prece- 
dent in Hatsel, it appeared that the right 
hon. gentleman was wrong. After stating 
the case, Mr. Hatsel said— We see 
from the foregoing instance, that the 
House found it necessary to establish a 
tule; and they accordingly said they 
would not admit petitions against a money 
bill depending.” The learned gentleman 
then another precedent, which 
showed that petitions had been admitted 
aguinst a resolution which had been agreed 
to in a committee of ways and means. 
This case, he contended, supported his 
opinion, and was perfectly in point, as it 
applied to a duty on wool, the subject 
then before the House. ‘The petitions 
against the measure were so numerous,that 
it was not thought advisable to persist in 
it. Thus, then, although the resolution 
had passed through a committee of ways 
and means, petitions against it were not 
only received, but were so effectual as to 
prevent the passing of the measure. In 
1727, a resolution having passed through 
a committee of supply, but-the report not 
having been received, a petition was pre- 
sented against it, and received. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that every 
particular case ought to stand on its own 
merits. ‘To the reception of the present 
petition, falling as it did within the ad- 
mitted principle, there could be na objec- 
tion. If any petitions should be pre- 
sented between the concurrence of the 
House in the proposed resolutions in a 
committee of ways and means and the in- 
troduction of the bill founded on those 
resolutions, the same arguments would not 
be applicable. But, in his opinion, the 
best course wouid be to suspend any dis- 
cussion on the subject until it should 
appear whether or not any such petitions 
were presented. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Tue Bupcet.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that as the House in the commit- 
tee on the report of the committee of fi- 
nance had already entered at large into 
the consideration of the general situation 
of the country with respect to its finances, 
and had sanctioned, by the Resolutions 
to which it had agreed, the general prin- 
ciples on which he intended to ground the 
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financial operations of the year, it only 
remained for him to submit to the com- 
mittee the details of the plan by which it 
was proposed to carry them into effect. 
The House had also appeared to approve 
(although it had not yet confirmed by a 
distinct resolution) the measures he had 
proposed of rendering the sinking fund 
applicable to the public service to a cer- 
tain extent, by meaos of a loan contracted 
with the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt, under the sanction 
of the provision in the Sinking Fund act, 
commonly called Mr. Fox’s Clause, and 
of making such provision as would render 
it unnecessary to resort for the future to 
annual loans. It was now his duty to 
describe the arrangements which it was 
proposed that parliament should adopt 
for the purpose of catrying that resolu- 
tion into effect, as far as regarded the pre- 
sent year. In dving that, he should 
follow the usual course. He should, in 
the first instance, recapitulate the Sup- 
plies that had been granted and that it 
would still be necessary -to grant for the 
service of the present year, and then 
state the Ways and Means by which it 
appeared to him that those Supplies might 
be most advantageously met ; he should 
then proceed to an explanation of the in- 
tended arrangements with respect to the 
proposed taxes which he was desirous of 
submitting to the sanction of the commit- 
tee; and lastly, he should point out those 
general measures for the regulation of the 
finances of the country, which appeared 
to him to be expedient, with a view to 
render the imposition of new taxes unne- 
cessary, and to prevent any recurrence to 
loans, with the exception of a small loan 
for the next year, if it should be required 
for the purpose of the intended re-pay- 
ments to the Bank of England. So much 
detailed information had already been laid 
on the table of the House in the reports of 
the committee of finance, and so much 
had been elicited by the late discussions in 
the House with respect to the various 
grants which had been made, and which 
it would be necessary to make for the 
service of the year, that on that point he 
should have little more to do than to refer 
the committee to those reports for expla- 
nation. 

To begin with the first great branch 
of our expenditure—he meant the charges 
for the military service of the couotry— 
the committee were aware that the army 
extraordinaries still remained to be pro- 
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vided for. Adding them to the branches 
of charge for the military service of the 
country which had already been voted, 
the total charge for the Army, Ordinaries 
and Extraordinaries, would be 8,900,000/. 
The whole of the supplies for the Navy 
had been granted by parliament; they 
amounted to 6,486,000/. For the Ord- 
nance parliament had also voted 1,19] ,000/. 
In the Miscellaneous Services a conside- 
rable number of items were yet to be 
submitted to the House; among which 
were the Irish Miscellaneous Services, 
and the grants for the poor clergy both in 
England and Scotland; but adding the 
amount of those to what had been already 
voted, the total of Miscellaneous Services 
for the year would be 1,950,000/. In 
conformity to the regular course of par- 
liamentary proceeding, to which he always 
wished to pay the attention that was due 
to it, he begged to state that, as there 
yet remained some supplies to be voted, 
it was not his intention at present to com- 
plete the Ways and Means, but to borrow 
from the sinking fund the sum of 
12,000,000/.; which would more than 
cover all that was yet to be granted, 
This mode of proceeding would not only 
preserve regularity, but would afford an 
opportunity of making those calculations 
which it might hereafter be necessary to 
lay before parliament.—The total of the 
Supplies for the year, as he had already 
enumerated them,amounted to 18,477 ,000/. 
But to that must be added 1,570,000/. for 
interest on outstanding exchequer bills, 
and 430,000/. for a sinking fund on those 
exchequer bills; making in the whole a 
sum, falling short of the sum of 20,500,000/. 
stated to be necessary for the service of 
the year in the Resolutions already agreed 
to by parliament, namely, 20,477,000/. 
To meet these charges parliament had al- 
ready voted the annual malt duties, 
3,000,000/.;and the temporary excise duties 
3,500,000/.; and he should now propose 
to vote the loan contracted for this day, 
amounting to 12,000,000/. The Lottery, 
240,000/.; and produce of the sale of 
naval stores, 334,000/. The aggregate 
amount of those sums, exclusive of the 
sum to be raised by loan was, 7,074,000/. 
It was obvious, therefore, that means 
must be adopted to provide the sum of 
nearly thirteen millions and a half, which 
was the difference..between the total 
of the Supplies and the total of the Waysand 
Means, as he had hitherto described them. 

He need not also recall to the attention 
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of the committee, that the proceedings 
which had taken place with respect to 
the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England, led to an arrangement 
for the repayment to that body in the 
course of two years, of the sum of 
10,000,000/. Of that sum it was neces- 
sary that 5,000,000/. should be provided 
in the present year, and a further sum of 
5,597,000/. would be required for the re- 
duction of the unfunded debt, govern- 
ment standing pledged to that proceed- 
ing. For those purposes, it was proposed 
to raise two loans, each to the amount of 
12,000,000/. One of those loans had 
been contracted for that morning by com- 
petition. The other wasto be derived from 
the sinking fund, the details of which he 
would submit to parliament on an early 
day. All that he would at present ob- 
serve with respect to it was, that it was 

roposed in the arrangements relating to 
it to press as little as possible on the 
money market ; and therefore to divide it 
into twelve monthly payments; those 


payments not to be equal, but to be to. 
the amount of 900,000/. a month in the | 


Julyand January quarters, and 1,100,000/. 
a month in the April and October 
quarters. By this arrangement, nearly 


hands of the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, for the pur- 
chase of stock; exclusive of the Irish 


sinking fund, from which nothing would | 
be taken. The loan of 12,000,000/., by 
competition, and that to be derived from | 
the sinking fund, added to the Ways and | 
Means which he had already enumerated, | 


made 31,074,000/. ; which, compared with 
the amount of the Supplies, viz. 
20,477,000/., left a surplus of 10,597,000/. 
to be applied to the reduction of the un- 
funded debt; viz. 5,000,000/. to the pay- 
ment of the Bank of England, and the re- 
maining 5,597,000/. to the individual 
holders of exchequer bills. The compa- 
rative view of the whole of the Supplies 
and Ways and Means was therefore as 
follows :— 


SupPLIEs. 
8,900,000 
Ordnance 1,191,000 
Miscellaneous 1,950,000 


Total Supplies... 18,477,060 
Interest on Exchequer Bills... 1,570,000 
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Sinking Fund on ditto......... 430,000 
20,477,000 


By reduction of Unfunded 


£.31,074,000 
Ways anp MEAns. 
Annual 3,000,000 


Excise Duties continued...... 3,500,000 
Lottery 240,000 
Old 334,000: 

7,074,000 


Loan from the Sinking Fund 12,000,000 


£.31,074,000 

He had already informed the commit- 
tee, that a loan by competition for 
12,000,000/. had that morning been con- 
tracted for. He would now state the 
terms of that loan, and he was happy to 
congratulate the committee and the coun- 
try that in consequence of the competi- 
tion which had been excited, those terms 
were highly advantageous and satisfactory, 
and were indeed such as clearly to evince 


_areviving confidence .and an increasing 
310,000/. would be left monthly in the_ 


spirit in the money market. The terms 
were as follow, viz. that for every 100/. 
of the 12,000,000/., the subscribers should 
receive 801. stock in the three per cent 
consolidated annuities (the interest on 
which would not commence until July, 
and was not to be retrospective), and 
62/1. 18s. 8d. stock in the three per cent 
reduced. ‘I'wo other lists were offered— 
the one proposing to receive 65/. 10s. inthe 
3 per cent reduced, the other 65/. 2s. 6d. 
The list preferred therefore far out- 
stripped its competitors, and was conse- 
quently accepted; as, of course, the 
smaller the sum which it was offered to 
take in the stock in which it was ap- 
pointed that the biddings should take 
place, the smaller the charge both for 
capital and interest to the country. The 
loan thus raised, and the loan to be de- 
rived from the sinking fund, he would re- 
gard as a joint loan in speaking of the 
stock created by the two operations. 
Considering them as a joint loan, the stock 
created for the 24,000,000/. thus raised, 
would be 32,304,000/.; in the 3 per 
cent stock taken partly in the consols, 
and partly in the reduced. The interest 
on this stock would be 1,029,120/. the 
sinking fund 402,594/.; and the charge 
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for management 10,291/.; making a total 
of 1,442,0051. Here he thought it ne- 
cessary to observe, that he had strictly 
carried into effect the provisions of the 
act of 1813, by which it was provided, 
that when the loan for the year exceeded 
the proportion of the sinking fund already 
peed os a fresh sinking fund, to the 
amount of half the interest should be 
formed. This provision might perhaps 
have in strictness been dispensed with on 
the present occasion, asso large a pro- 
portion of the loan was to be applied to 
the purpose of reducing the unfunded 
debt; but he had felt, that when a loan 
was raised in time of peace, the operation 
of the sinking fund with respect to it 
ought to be strengthened rather than dimi- 
nished ; and he had accordimgly complied 
with the provisions of the act of 1813.— 
With respect to the charge for manage- 
ment, he did not consider the Bank to 
have a right to any allowance for the 
management of that part of the loan de- 
rived fromthe sinking fund, but only forthat 
which had been contracted in the money 
market. The loan obtained from the 
sinking fund would stand as stock in the 
names of the commissioners, and the in- 
terest would be applied by them in the 
same manner as that of other funds in 
their hands. He had already shown to 
the committee that the total charge on the 
loan was 1,442,005/. The rate of interest 
to the subscribers was 4/. 5s. Qd.; 
amounting on an average calculation of 
three per cent stock to 694. The total 
amount of charge to be paid by the 
public (the sinking fund included), was 
61. Os. 2d. per cent. He again congra- 
tulated the public on the terms of the 
loan, which he trusted would not be un- 
favourable to the adventurous parties with 
whom it had been negotiated, although 
the terms were so low that, with reference 
to the immediate price of stock, the 
bidding might not at first sight appear 
justifiable on the score of prudence. He 
hoped, however, that it would ultimately 
prove advantageous to all parties. 

Before he proceeded to the other parts 
of the subject, he wished to advert to the 
measures that he conceived would be ne- 
cessary next year. As far as he could 
judge at present, the amount that it would 
be requisite to raise next year for the dif- 
ferent branches of the public service 
would not exeeed 11,000,000/.; besides 
the 5,000,000/. which it would be neces- 
sary to pay to the Bank of England, in 
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order to complete the arrangement for the 
liquidation of 10,000,000/. due to that 
body. Those two sums amounted to 
16,000,000/. If 12,000,000/.. were taken 
from the sinking fund, as in the present 
year, there would remain but 4,000,000/. 
to be raised in the money market. That 
sum was so moderate, that he apprehended 
there would be little difficulty or incon- 
venience in obtaining it, and he sincerely 
hoped and trusted, looking to the pros- 
pect of continued tranquillity which the 

resent posture of affairs in Europe af- 
forded, that it would be the last time they 
would have occasion to resort to the 
money market, during the existence of 
peace. And even that application might, 
perhaps, be avoided by proper manage- 
ment when the period shouldarrive. The 
next branch of the subject to which he 
wished to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, was the consideration of the mode 
by which he proposed to realize the 
pledge that had been given to the stock- 
holder to raise three millions in taxes, in 
order to make up, with the two millions 
of surplus revenue, a sum of five millions 
applicable to the reduction of the national 
debt. But, as he was on the general sub- 
ject, he was desirous, before he proceeded 
further, to describe the present state of 
the unfunded debt of the country, and 
the situation in which it would remain 
after the arrangements of the present year 
were wound up. The existing unfunded 
debt was about 49,000,000/.; the interest 
of the whole of which was provided for by 
votes of supply in the present year. The 
tota! amount of exchequer bills outstand- 
ing was 44,606,000/.; that of Irish trea- 
sury bills, becoming payable in July next, 
4,400,000/. ; making, as he had before ob- 
served, a total of 49,000,000/.— These he 
proposed to replace by exchequer bills al- 
ready voted to the amount of 20,000,000/., 
by a further vote of 16,000,000/., and by 
2,500,000/. of Irish treasury bills, which 
would make the total amount of the 
unfunded debt 38,500,000/. Compared 
with the 49 millions of unfunded debt at 
present existing, there would thus be a 
diminution of ten millions and a half. It 
was his intention to propose, that the 
three millions which parliament had re- 
solved to raise by taxation, should be 
applied to strengthen the consolidated 
fund, in order to enable it to support the 
charges of the loan of the present and of 
the last year, to which, thus reinforced, 
he thought it would be nearly equal. The 
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amount of the charge on the last loan, was 
about 1,600,000/. ; that of the present loan 
1,442,000/. ; making together the sum of 
3,042,000/.; being an excess of 42,0001. 
over the sum which it was proposed to 
raise. That sum would therefore be ap- 
propriated to meet the charges of the 
two loans; and as it was a matter of 
account, it was not very material that the 
appropriation should be exactly balanced. 
A little might be thrown into one scale or 
the other without inconvenience, although 
it would be well to allot to them, as nearly 
as possible, the same proportion. 

He now came to the particular pro- 
positions which he had announced it to 
be his intention to bring forward. The 
first was the consolidation of the customs. 
It was impossible for him to go into all 
the items of which that head was com- 

osed ; and it was the less necessary, as a 
schedule had been prepared which would 
give gentlemen the fullest information on 
the subject. It was only material to state 
the increase on the whole in the different 
duties already existing. The only im- 
portant increase of duty, as he had al- 
ready stated, was that in the duty on 
foreign wool; which was of considerable 
amount. The others were very minute in 
their rates; and the produce of the whole 
might be taken at 500,000/. annually. In 
such a variety of articles, some would, of 
course, produce more, some less, than the 
estimate ; but he saw no reason to think 
that the whole would not amount to the 
sum that he had mentioned ; and whether 
some produced more and some less, was 
not material, as the whole was to be 
thrown into the general mass of the con- 
solidated fund. The articles of minute 
detail, when the schedule to which he had 
alluded was printed, would be subject to 
the consideration of every hon. member 
who might feel interested in the various 
minute alterations proposed; and every 
variation of rate would be marked in it; 
for in some instances the duty was re- 
duced, while in others it was increased. 

He had mentioned on a former night, 
that a considerable advantage was ex- 
pected from transferring the collection of 
several of the duties from the board of 
customs to the board of excise. These 
were, the duties on tobacco, tea, pepper, 
coffee, and cocoa nuts. On the last-men- 
tioned article a higher rate of duty was at 
present paid than on coffee. For many 
ears the duties on the two articles had 

een the same. But when it became an 
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object to bring coffee into more general 
use, a difference was made in its favour; 
but it was now proposed that coflee, and 
the cocoa nut or chocolate nut, should, 
with reference to taxation, be placed on 
the same footing. —The remaining articles 
to be considered were tobacco, coffee, tea, 
and pepper. With respect to tobacco, 
the existing duties greatly varied. Ame- 
rican tobacco paid an excise duty of 93d. 
a pound; Spanish and Portuguese to- 
bacco 2s. a pound; and West India tobacco 
1s.a pound. To this was to be added the 
custom duty. It was intended to simplifi 
all those duties, and to impose on all 
plantation and East India tobacco a duty 
of 4s.; on foreign tobacco, and on all fo- 
reign snuff, a duty of 6s. The produce 
of the increase of these duties he estimated 
at 500,000/. Upon coffee, of the planta- 
tions, there was at present a duty of 7d. 
a peund. He proposed to raise it to 1s. 
a pound. East India coffee from 11d. to 
1s. 6d.; and on foreign coffee from 2s. 44d. 
to 2s. 6d. From the increase of these 
various duties on coffee, it was estimated 
that 130,000/. would be derived to the 
revenue. With regard to tea, he had al- 
ready stated that he proposed to increase 
the duty 4 per cent, or from 96 to 100; 
from which also the sum of 130,000/. was 
expected. The duty on pepper, which 
was at present 1s. 104d. a pound, it was 
proposed to increase to 2s. 6d., from which 
it was estimated that 30,000/. would be 
derived. 

He had already mentioned, that by the 
transfer from the customs to the excise, 
very considerable expenses of manage- 
ment would be saved to the public. By 
placing all the duties on one article under 
the management of one board, that of the 
Excise, all the services of the officers of 
customs employed on that particular 
branch of the service would be saved to 
the public. A most essential convenience 
would also be afforded by it to merchants. 
He did not know any thing of which per- 
sons in trade more loudly complained 
than the multiplied regulations to which 
they were at present obliged to attend, and 
the necessity they were under of making 
applications on the same business at vari- 
ous places, and at different periods of the 
day. All that would now be remedied. 
But the principal advantage of the pro- 
jected arrangement was this—that it 
would prevent the adulteration of the ar- 
ticles which it comprehended. Some of 
those articles were sold in small quanti- 
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tles ; oftentimes ground up; and it there- 
fore became extremely difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not they were genuine. 
By the transfer of these from the customs 
to the excise, a watch would be set over 
them to prevent their adulteration. It 
was desirable also that the collection of 
the revenue should be placed under the 
care of those who possessed the best 
means of exercising a vigilant superin- 
tendence over it; and the commissioners 
of the customs had no cognizance of the 
subjects of taxation after their delivery 
from the king’s warehouses. 

Two other subjects remained to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
committee. One, from which he ex- 
pected to derive a very considerable ad- 
dition of revenue, was the increased duty 
on malt. He had stated on a former 
evening, in his general opening, that he 
calculated on its producing 1,400,000/., 
including its operation in Ireland —to 
which country indeed it was proposed 
that all the increased duties should ex- 
tend, except that on home-distilled spirits. 
The sum which he had mentioned would, 
he conceived, be raised by the imposition 
of an additional duty of 1s. 2d. per bushel, 
or 9s. 4d. per quarter. When he first in- 
troduced the subject of the duty on malt, 
he endeavoured to show by calculation, 
that the additional duty ought to cause no 
addition of price to the public. In the 
opinion which he had expressed on that 
occasion, he had been confirmed by sub- 
sequent inquiry and consideration. He 
wished that every gentleman who tock an 
interest in this subject would give them- 
selves the trouble of consulting the evi- 
dence taken before the committee on 
breweries which sat last year; the report 
made by which, contained highly valua- 
ble information. He had taken the liberty 
on the occasion to which he had just 
alluded, of adverting to the evidence 
given before that committee by a very re- 
spectable gentleman, extensively engaged 
in the trade, and at that period a member 
of the House. Another very respectable 
thought that he (the chancel- 
or of the exchequer) had mistaken that 
evidence. Since that period, he had had 
a personal communication and conference 
with the gentleman whom he had first 
mentioned—Mr. Barclay—in order that 
he might correct any error into which he 
had fallen ; and he would now state to the 
committee an which Mr. Barclay at 
present took.of the subject.. Mr, Barcla 
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said, that the real price of malt generally 
averaged 4s. a quarter less than the price 
quoted. The price quoted last year was 
81s. a quarter, and that he had stated to 
the committee on the subject; but the 
general average of that year he believed 
to be 77s. a quarter. So far the difference 
of the two statements certainly diminished 
the result of the comparison which he 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) had 
made between the last and the present 
year. Mr. Barclay also stated, that the 
average price of malt this year was 84s. 
a quarter ; but he allowed that it was of an 
inferior quality tothe malt of last year, and 
that it was not so good for the purpose of 
brewing by 6s.a quarter. That6s. ought, 
therefore, to be added to the present 
average price of malt (as compared with 
the average of last year) making it 90s. 
a quarter. But hops, which were last 
year 24/, or 25/. a cwt. had fallen to 102. 
The result, then, of the comparative state- 
ment between 1818 and 1819 would stand 
thus:—In 1818, the quarter of malt was 
3l. 17s., and the hops and other materials 
necessary to brew it cost 2/. 2s., making 
in the whole 5/. 19s. In the present year, 
the quarter of malt (allowing 6s. a quarter 
for its inferiority to the malt of last year ) 
was 4/. 10s.; but the hops and other ma- 
terials necessary to brew it would cost 
but 18s. 4d., making in the whole only 
5l. 8s. 4d. It thus distinctly appeared, 
that the brewer gained a profit in the 
present year of 10s. 8d. a quarter more 
than he did last year. He thought it but 
perfectly right that the public should 
participate in that profit ; and it was ob- 
vious that the proposed duty being drawn 
only from the surplus profit of the brewer 
this year as compared with the last, ought 
not to affect the price to the consumer, 
which price, instead of being raised, 
ought, and he trusted would, rather be 
reduced ; more especially if the approach- 
ing harvest should turn out favourably. 
He hoped, whatever might be the differ- 
ence between the calculations of various 
persons, that the House would find the 
general result the same, and be satisfied 
that his position, that the present duty 
did not only not go to justify a rise in 
the price of porter, but was compatible 
with a diminution of price after a time, 
was fully borne out. 

The only remaining article to which he 
had to call the attention of the committee, 
was the proposed increase of duty on 
rected spirits ;—he meant spirits dis- 
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tilled in England ; for it was not his inten- 
tion that this tax should extend either to 
Scotland or to Ireland. The new duties 
he meant to impose were at the following 
rates: The duty on malt wash he meant 
to advance 3d. per gallon ; or from 1s. 9d. 
its present rate, to2s, The duty on sugar 
wash he proposed to advance to 2s. 6d.; 
and that on wine wort, or wine wash, to 
3s. 6d. The produce of those increased 
duties he calculated at 500,000/. If the 
effect of these last duties should be to 
diminish the consumption of spirits, and 
increase that of the wholesome produce 
of the brewery, no man would more 
heartily than himself rejoice at a change 
that would be so conducive to the health 
and morals of the people. Some gentle- 
men concerned in the distilleries, had 
however represented to him, that this 
measure would give the foreign distiller 
an advantage over them, unless they were 
protected by some countervailing measure. 
On that subject, he had not yet come to 
any decision; but he might hereafter 
deem it expedient, to come forward with 
some additional proposition, which, while 
it afforded protection to the home-trade 
from foreign competition, would probably 
at the same time, augment the revenue of 
the country.—Having now gone through 
the various topics which he had wished 
to press on the attention of the commit- 
tee, he had only to add, that, if on any 
point he had not been thoroughly under- 
stood, he should be happy to afford any 
explanation that might be required. 

r. Grenfell wished for some explana- 
tion, with respect to the 11,000,000/. 
alluded to by the right hon. gentleman in 
his statement, relative to the loan of next 


ear. 
The Chancellor of the ex- 
pressed his readiness to explain that point 
to the hon. gentleman. He had already 
said, that he hoped that during the con- 
tinuance of peace, the present would be 
the last time, that he or his successors in 
office should have the unpleasant duty of 
calling for a loan or additional taxes, ex- 
cept perhaps in the next year, for a loan 
of a very limited amount. In the present 
year, the sum of 13,000,000/. was neces- 
sary to balance the deficiency of the in- 
come of the country, as compared with 
its expenditure ; but he hoped that in the 
next year, partly from a reduction in the 
charges on the-unfunded debt, and partly 
from other causes, that the deficiency 
would not exceed 11,000,000. To that 
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must be added the 6,000,0002. to be ped 
to the Bank of England. If, therefore, 
as in the present year, 12,000,000/. were 
to be next year taken from the sinking 
fund, 4,000,000/. would be all, as far as 
he could now see, that it would be ne- 
cessary to raise by way of loan in the 
money market, in order to complete the 
ways and means of the year. There was 
no reason to apprehend, that after that 
period, it would necessary to trouble 
parliament or the country with a subject 
so painful as loans and new taxes. He 
trusted that having made the present 
effort to place the finances of the country 
on a permanent footing, and to prevent 
the necessity of any recurrence to fresh 
expedients or burthens, hon. members 
would return home with the consciousness 
of having done their duty ; and he trusted 
that although some momentary feeling of 
distaste might prevail with respect to 
particular taxes, their exertions would be 
rewarded by the approbation of their con- 
stituents, who weuld feel that parliament 
had watched over their interests with 
vigilance and wisdom, and had adopted 
the only course which was calculated to 
be productive of permanent good. He 
would now conclude by moving his first 
Resolution: viz. ** That, towards raising 
the Supply granted to his Majesty, the 
sum of 12,000,000. be raised by way of 
annuities.” 

Mr. Grenfell wished to preface the few 
observations he should make by thanking 
the right hon. gentleman for the very clear 
statement he had that night made; in- 
deed it was but justice to say, that the 
right hon. gentleman's details upon finan- 
cial subjects were remarkable for their 
perspicuousness. The right hon. gentle- 
man had observed in the outset, that the 
discussions connected with this subject 
within the last few days had necessarily 
narrowed the view it was necessary for 
him to take of the finances, in bringing 
forward what was called the annual 
budget: it had certainly been his (Mr. 
Grenfell’s intention to have taken some 
part in the proceedings of yesterday and 
the day before; but he yielded to those 
who seemed to have a prior claim. He 

reed that it was not only desirable, but 
with reference to the best interests of the 
country, most expedient that it should 
possess a surplus of income beyond the 
expenditure; that it should possess, in 
short, a sinking fund, Assuming that the 
revenue would maintain its present level, 
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he considered it something like a proud 
situation for Great Britain, that the House 
should know, that the country and Europe 
should know, after the mighty exertions 
we had made (without now entering into 
the question of the fitness of the late war, 
or of the necessity for such expenses in 
conducting), after the immense sacrifices 
of treasure to which the nation had sub- 
mitted, that it was at this moment, after 
a general wind-up of its concerns, in pos- 
session of a real unequivocal surplus of 
income beyond its expenditure of not less 
than two millions, He also agreed, that 
it was most fit that that surplus should be 
carried further than the existing amount 
of two millions—that it should be in- 
creased by the two modes, of reduced 
expenditure and additional taxes, to five 
millions. After the country should thus 
be placed in an attitude to command re- 
spect from all the world, he should feel 
most happy if, by economy, by the pro- 
posed regulations in the collection of the 
revenue, and lastly, by the operation of 
compound interest, those 5 millions were 
raised to 8 millions of surplus. That such 
should be the case, was not only of im- 
as affecting the national debt, 
ut of rome more consequence in a 
moral point of view. It had been said, 
and said truly, that while we were with- 
out a surplus, the country was not ina 
situation to defend itself from sudden 
hostility: with a surplus of two millions, 
it would have more power to assume a 
defensive position: 5 millions would still 
more strengthen it, and with a surplus of 
8 millions, he should be glad to know if 
there was any nation of the world (though 
God forbid that he should insinuate that 
there existed at present any such design) 
which could make an attack upon Great 
Britain with the remotest chance of 
success. With respect to the loan, he, 
for one, was desirous of bearing his testi- 
mony of bay ag to the whole plan 
this year adopted by ministers for raising 
asurplus: as far as his observation went, 
it was a plan that gave universal satisfac- 
tion, excepting to a few who, from a per- 
version of understanding, obvious enough 
and easily ogg ad taken it into 
their heads that a loan of 30 millions 
would be much more advantageous to the 
nation than one of 12 millions. There 
was one part of the subject not adverted 
to, but upon which he was peculiarly 
sensitive; and though it appeared in 
itself trifling, it might produce results of 
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the utmost value: he alluded to the ge- 
netally understvod refusal of the Bank of 
England to give the loan contractors and 
the public that accommodation which for 
the last 25 years it had afforded, by 
making a proportion of advance on the 
instalments of the loan. He was very 
glad that they had not consented to con- 
tinue this assistance; first, because, unless 
he was much mistaken in his prophesy, 
the public would find that it could do 
without it with the utmost facility ; and, 
secondly, because the transaction exhibit- 
ed the corporation of the Bank of England 
in its true and proper colours. When he 
spoke of this corporation, he begged to 
be understood as having no reference to 
the conduct of particular individuals, be- 
cause he had reason to know that there 
were among the directors some who had 
divided the court on this question, and 
had done their utmost to resist the deter- 
mination of the majority. Of the acts of 
the corporation, however, he could only 
judge as they presented themselvns, and 
it appeared that it had peremptorily re- 
fased\ tocontinue theaccommodation it had 
so long given. Yet the directors must 
forgive him for asserting, that there was 
something of littleness and low-minded- 
ness, something of pique and spleen, in 
this refusal: it was an opposition to the 
government and the country, wholly un- 
worthy of persons professing to take such 
an interest in the concerns of the nation. 
It was, perhaps, natural that the corpo- 
ration should feel some degree of resent- 
ment against government, which, after 
25 years of subserviency, had at last 
broken the fetters by which they had been 
so long and so injuriously bound; and he 
was not surprised that the directors now 
came forward and considered such an 
attempt as a resistance to their high and 
mighty authority. It was not to be won- 
dered that four and twenty merchants, 
men engaged in the pursuit of gain, should 
be a little intoxicated with the power the 

had for a series of years exercised, an 

they might be allowed to feel a little 
chagrin and soreness that their power was 
now atanend. They had hitherto been 
anxiously consulted by ministers in all 
exigencies regarding the finances, and no 
doubt the thought it a little hard that 
those to whom (though not quite disin- 
terestedly) they had given their advice 
and assistance, now turned against them. 
Perhaps even they might feel some portion 
of resentment at the apparent ingratitude 
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of their protegés, the first lord of the 
treasury and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. It would be easy to go more at 
large into this point, but he would merely 
congratulate ministers that they had at 
length effected their emancipation from a 
species of tyranny as disgraceful to the 
government as injurious to the best in- 
terests of the country. With respect to 
the proposal for raising three millions by 
taxes, he was certainly disposed to thin 
that this was not the most judicious 
moment for making the experiment: it 
would have been more advisable to have 
deferred it until next year, when it might 
be known whether the existing pressure 
upon and stagnation of trade had been 
removed, and after the operation of the 

lan suggested by the Bank committee 
had been ascertained. He took it for 
granted, that further opposition to the 
principle would be ineffectual; and as to 
the taxes themselves, every gentleman in 
a future stage would have an opportunity 
of expressing his opinion: at present he 
did not wish to commit himself upon a 
subject that he had not duly considered. 
He could not sit down without expressing 
his regret, that in consequence of the 
temporary indisposition of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney), he had been the 
first to reply to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: that-indisposition, he was happy 
to add, was only temporary, and most 
probably his right hon. friend would be 
found at his post to-morrow. 

Mr. Manning was not much surprised 
at what had just fallen from the hon. 
gentleman on the subject of the Bank of 
England, though, considering the many 
opportunities he had sought to make 
attacks upon that establishment, it might 
lhave been spared upon the present occa- 
sion. The terms the hon. gentleman had 
employed, had certainly been far from 
courteous, but such at the same time as 
he was in the habit of employing. The 
compliment which had been attempted to 
the directors as individuals, he was not 
for one at all disposed to accept, when it 
was asserted that in their corporate capa- 
city they had been guilty of a total dere- 
liction of duty, and with acting in hosti- 
lity to government from pique, spleen, 
and littleness of mind. He denied the 
charge most unequivocally. The hon. 
gentleman had talked of information he 
had received regarding the opinions and 
conduct of the directors in their court, on 
the subject of advances to the subscribers 
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to the loan. Now, he could only have 
obtained his information from one of the 
members of the court, and that member 
could not have communicated it without 
a breach of duty and of confidence. On 
the part of himself and his colleagues, he 
would assert, that whatever had been the 
result of their deliberations, they had not 
been actuated by any thing like pique or 
animosity towards the existing govern- 
ment; they felt themselves superior to 
such paltry motives. ‘The directors had 
been told, that they were not to be poli- 
ticians: that they had nothing to do with 
the state of the country, or its interests ; 
and that they ought to confine themselves 
to their books and banking business ; but 
in the particular in which the hon. gentle- 
man had blamed the Bank, he ought 
rather to have applauded it, at least if he 
wished to be consistent with himself. 
Why had they refused to grant the usual 
accommodation to the contractors, but 
that they might preserve that control over 
their issues for which the hon. gentleman 
and his friends had so long contended ? If 
the directors wished to have this complete 
control, it was impossible that they could 
undertake to make the usual advances, ~ 
without knowing the limits to which those 
advances might be required. Suppose, 
for instance, the Joan had been 30 millions, 
and the Bank had been called upon to 
advance 9 or 10 millions. Suppose, too, 
an unfavourable harvest, or any other 
important external circumstance, over 
which they could have no influence, were 
to raise the price of gold to 4/. 15s. or 
even to 4/. 10s. per 0z., what then might 
not have been said against the Bank? 
Would not the hon. gentleman have been 
one of the first to charge the directors 
with imprudence for not preserving a due 
control over their issues, when they knew 
that a bill had passed to compel them, at 
a certain time and according to certain 
rates, to pay their notes in gold? It was 
due to the great establishment of which 
he was speaking, that it should stand right 
in the eyes of the House and of the coun- 
try; and once for all, he repeated, that 
the conduct of the directors, on the par- 
ticular question referred to, had nothing 
to do with the point now before the com- 
mittee. He was quite willing to bear his 
share of responsibility for the decision at 
which that body had arrived, and he would 
not attempt to screen himself by any ex- 
planation of the motives by which he had 
been actuated. He assured the hon. gen- 
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tleman that it would be much more to his 
credit if in future he would abstain from 
employing such epithets as he had that 
night applied to the Bank of England, 
and such as those with which, week after 
week and day after day, be had fatigued 
the House. He again insisted, that pub- 
lic considerations only had influenced the 
Bank: at whatever conclusion the House 
might arrive, it was the anxious desire of 
the court of directors to comply strictly 
with the directions of parliament. 

Mr. Pearse insisted that theattack made 
upon the Bank was wholly unwarranted 
and unprovoked. Whenever the conduct 
of the directors had been alluded to, the 
hon. gentleman had constantly indulged 
himself in a violent strain of. invective, 
unjustified by any facts he was able to ad- 
duce. If this practice were continued, of 
course the House would pass its own judg- 
ment upon it. He would not throw back 
upon the hon. gentleman any of the gross 
terms he had used. Whether the hon. 
gentleman were actuated, in his uniform 
abuse of the Bank, by any feeling of 
pique or revenge, he could best deter- 
mine. 

Mr. Mellish despised the compliments 

aid to him at the expense of his col- 
eagues. The information on which the 
hon, member had spoken, must have been 
derived from a breach of confidence on 
the part of one of the directors, and if he 
knew who that gentleman was, he would 
be the first to move a vote of expulsion 
against him. Hecould assure the House, 
that the Bank had no pique against mi- 
nisters, and he would add, that that body 
had performed their duty in a manner 
which entitled them to the thanks of the 
country. The hon. member for Portar- 
lington (Mr. Ricardo), found fault with 
the Bank directors for not having attended 
sufficiently to the interests of the proprie- 
tors; the hon. member for Marlow (Mr. 
Grenfell), on the contrary, said, that the 
Bank had too many bonusses, and that the 
public om > to share in the profits. How 
were the directors to act so as to meet the 
wishes of both gentlemen. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the information 
he had reveived had been communicated 1 
by a Bank director, in the open street, in 
the presence of three or four gentlemen, 
and without any intimation of secrecy 
being required. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he was confident 
from the characier of the Bank directors, 
that they were utterly incapable of pique 
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or little-mindedness ; he believed that they 
rather felt a pride in giving relief to the 
distresses of the country. The circum- 
stance alluded to would, however, intro- 
duce greater independence of the Bank 
on the part of government. The obser- 
vations made by the hon. member (Mr. 
Grenfell), respecting the advantages of 
placing the finances of the country in a 
situation that would command respect 
from other countries, indicated a truly 
British feeling. It had been frequentl 
asserted, that ministers were deterred, 
from a sense of their weakness, from 
bringing forward the measures which were 
necessary for the security of the country. 
As he had opposed temporary expedients, 
he considered himself bound to give his 
support to a sound and vigorous system 
of finance. The measures adopted for the 
restoration of a metallic currency had his 
entire concurrence. The measures for 
previa a real and effective sinking fund, 

e considered as founded both on political 
and financial justice. They were calcu- 
lated to put the country in a situation to 
deter insult, and to prevent war. 

Sir J. Newport said, the Bank had been 
justified in using their discretion in adopt- 
ing measures to enable them to resume 
cash payments. With respect to the 
measure proposed, he thought it was ill- 
advised to add to the taxation of the 
country at present, as the people were 
not in a situation to bear additional bur- 
thens. The tax on malt he understood, 
was to extend to Ireland and Scotland, 
while the tax on spirituous liquors was 
confined to this country. This would have 
the effect of injuring the morals, and 
lessening the comforts of the people of 
Ireland, as it would drive themto the use 
of spirits which would be cheap as com- 
pees with malt liquor so taxed. He 

oped the right hon. gentleman would 

perceive the expediency of encouraging 
the use of malt liquor instead of spirits, 
as it was materially conducive to the 
morals and happiness of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that the country 
had some time ago been promised a sink- 
fing fund of 21 millions, and a total aboli- 
tion of the war taxes. Now, however, it 
was found that they had only a sinking 
fund of two millions, and that seven mil- 
lions of war taxes were stil] continued. 
They ought to remember the promises 
made in 1816. It was then said, thatthe 
revenue of the ensuing year would amount 
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to 49 millions, whereas it turned out to be 
no more than 44,593,000. The revenue 
of the last year had arisen to 48,416,000/. 
but what security had the country 
now that next year’s revenue would not 
decrease as that of the year 1816 had 
done? In 1817, there was a deficiency of 
five millions in the promised amount of the 
revenue. How then could the promised 
revenue of any future year be depended 
on? Was this, he would ask, a time to 
impose new taxes on the people? He had 
no hesitation in saying, that distress and 
misery, and crime resulting from this 
misery, were more prevalent now than 
they had been at any former period. In 
every district nothing was to be found 
but poverty and wretchedness. It was 
impossible to say what would be the re- 
sult of this situation of things. They 
might force the taxation, but they must 
do it on one of two grounds—either they 
must take from what poverty 
could not spare, or else those taxes must 
be made up from the poor-rates. As to 
the malt tax, he should give his opinion 
upon it when that question came to be 
discussed. If these new taxes were ulti- 
mately carried, it must be because we 
were at the commencement of a new 
parliament. No member supporting such 
a measure at the close of a parliament 
could face his constituents without re- 
ceiving that treatment which his conduct 
merited. 

Mr. Mansfield said, that if new taxes 
were necessary on account of the financial 
state of the country, and if the lower 
orders were exhausted and depressed, the 
House had a splendid opportunity of in- 
troducing, not an income tax, but an ab- 
solute propesty tax—a tax upon the 
fundholder and the landlord, a tax upon 
themselves and upon the wealthier part 
of the community. He thought it infi- 
nitely better for the House to say, 


© Come and lay on a modified pro erty 


tax of which we shall feel the burthen,’ 
than to impose any other tax. But if 
geiewen would not have a property tax, 
e rigs the taxes proposed were lenient. 
Mr. J. P. Grant said, if he understood 
the right hon, gentleman rightly, the sink- 
ing fund of Ireland was not to be made 
applicable to the purpose of a loan. 
he sinking fund of that country was 
preater in proportion to its stock than the 
nglish sinking fund was. In _conse- 
quer of this, the commissioners found it 
ificult to invest their money ; an act was 
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therefore passed, allowing the transfer of 
English stock to Ireland. This act having 
passed, there was such a remittance of 
money from Ireland as to raise the ex- 
change between Dublin and London from 
; to 14 percent. If the English sinking 
fund was to be reduced by 13 millions 
and the Irish sinking fund was to remain 
untouched, it was obvious that the specu- 
lation in the Irish funds would raise the 
sinking fund of that countryin proportion 
to its stock, the consequence of which 
would be, the raising the price of Irish 
stock much above that of English stock. 
He recommended it to the consideration 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, whe- 
ther the stock of both countries should 
not be placed on an equal footing. He 
was opposed to any new taxes, as he con- 
ceived this was not the proper time to im- 
pose them. What prospect had the 
country now that the revenue would re- 
main at it was, any more than they had 
in 1816? If they looked to the amount 
of the revenue in January 1819, they 
would find that the increase in the cus- 
toms was caused by a system of specu- 
lation and overtrading, from which the 
country was now suffering and must 
continue to suffer for a considerable time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Irish consolidated fund was suffi- 
cient to meet the immediate charges upon 
it in time of peace, and therefore it was 
unnecessary to apply the sinking fund of 
that country to the purpose ofa loan. It 
was necessary, after the contributions 
made by Ireland to allow her to recover 
herself a little ; besides, this trading in the 
Irish funds could not be to a great 
extent. When there was a Joan of 30 
millions here, no more than 44 millions 
had been transferred to the Irish funds, 
therefore the present loan of 12 mil- 
lions could not be supposed to affect 
those funds to any great extent. He 
saw no grounds for taking a gloomy view 
of the revenue of the country: he had 
stated on a former occasion that there 
was a perceptible diminution in the reve- 
nue in the last quarter ; but since that pe- 
riod he had received accounts of pay- 
ments having been made which, on the 
whole, turned the balance in favour of the 
present year. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that if he wished to 
see a public commotion in this country, 
he would support, not only the resolutions 
before the House, but all the measures of 
his majesty’s ministers. Though the 
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chancellor of the exchequer conceived he 
was secure in his taxation by the holy 
alliance in front, and a strong army in his 
rear, the public creditor might, in the end, 
be willing to exchange these securities for 
the old system of the country. It was 
overwrought taxation in France which 
produced a convulsion, which lopped off 
two-thirds of the public debt, and though 
the successor of that system boasted that 
the guillotine was a mint and produced 
money by that expedient, he was at last 
paid in his own coin. When the French 
armies entered Prussia, their generals 
raised money where the Prussian finan- 
ciers thought nothing was to be found, 
but the people repaid themselves by the 
punishment of their oppressors. It was 
possible to lay on taxes, but if they did 
not take warning from decrease, decline, 
and discontent, a convulsion would ensue. 
He attributed a great part of the expense 
thrown on the public, on account of the 
colonies, to improvident management. 
He had been attached to the corps which 
captured the Cape of Good Hope. They 
found that colony, with a well paid arm 
of 4,000 men, an improving city embel- 
lished with new works ; a public treasury 
well filled: and all this had been done by 
the Dutch governor Jansens, without a 
shilling from the mother country for se- 
veral years, and while the trade of the co- 
lony had been intercepted; yet that 
colony was aconstant drain on this coun- 
eee In ow a@ war was carried on, 
which would cost the country one million 
and a half. That morning advices had 
been received from Lower Canada, that 
the House of Assembly had refused to 
vote the supplies proposed to them stating, 
that the internal improvement of the pro- 
vince was the first duty of the legislature, 
and that “ that duty would be most effici- 
ently performed by reducing the over- 
grown bulk of the civil list of the pro- 
vince, the progress of which in every spe- 
cies of public improvement, seemed to 
have been tardy, in the direct proportion 
of the speed with which the expenses had 
accumulated.” He was happy that the 
assembly had done so; if they had not, the 
expenditure of which they complained 
would have destroyed all independence, 
and not a word against the government 
would have been heard, except through 
the mouths of a “ factious opposition.” 
Feeling as he did the injustice and impo- 
licy of the new taxes, he would object to 
every proposition respecting them. 
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Mr. Caleraft said, the more he heard of 
the new taxes, the less he liked them, 
though he had but little doubt that if im- 
posed, they would be paid; but they 
would be paid in part out of the poor- 
rates. He was inclined to believe, that 
notwithstanding the untoward state of the 
country Veen he could not help think- 
ing would not long continue), the revenue 
would keep up to the 54 millions, at 
which it was estimated by the finance 
committee. The moment however, which 
had been chosen for the imposition of 
new taxes, was, in his opinion, as unfa- 
vourable as could be pitched upon; and 
though he thought it would be desirable 
to have a sinking fund of 5 millions, he did 
not think the terms of the loan would 
have been more unfavourable, if there had 
been one of only two millions. On the 
subject of economy he had heard a great 
deal, but he was still of opinion, that 
great and important reductions might be 
made. He had not been able in the pre- 
sent session to discuss the army estimates, 
but he thought those of the present year 
as objectionable as the celebrated esti- 
mates of 1816, about which so much had 
been said at that time. If he lived until 
next year, and had a seat in the House, 
he would make it out to the satisfac- 
tion of the House, that those estimates, 
were extravagantly large, and ought to be 
reduced. 

Mr. Alderman Wood opposed the new 
taxes, and said, he was surprised that the 
landed interest supported them. Though 
the tax on foreign wool had been held out 
as a bribe to them, that tax would not 
alter the price or prove any protection to 
the home growers. The malt tax would 
be a much greater loss than the wool 
duty could prove a gain to the agricul- 
turist. Farms were now scarcely to be 
let at the old rents. In Suffolk, in the 
midst of a barley country, 700 acres 
could scarcely be let for 350/. a year, and 
in some parishes the poor-rates were a 
guinea in the pound. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he had already op- 
posed the grant of $ millions towards a 
sinking fund, because he did not wish to 
place such a fund at the mercy of minis- 
ters, who would take it whenever they 
thought that urgent necessity required it. 
He-did not mean to say that it would be 
better with one setof ministers than another; 
for he looked upon it that all ministers 
would be anxious, on cases of what they 
conceived ie ie to appropriate it to 
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the public use. He thought the whole 
thing a delusion upon the public, and on 
that account he would never support a 
tax to maintain it. He would admit that 
some means should be resorted to for 
liquidating the public debt, and in this he 
agreed with the hon. member for Leicester 
that a great sacrifice should be made ; but 
he could not go with him in thinking, 
that that ought to be a property tax. 
That would be attended with the same 
bad effects as the other plan. He would, 
however, be satisfied to make a sacrifice ; 
the sacrifice would be a temporary one, and 
with that view he would be willing to give 
up as large a share of his property as any 
other individual. [Hear.] By such means 
ought the evil of the national debt to be 
met. It was an evil which almost any sa- 
crifice would not be too great to get rid 
of. It destroyed the equilibrium of 
prices, occasioned many persons to emi- 
grate to other countries, in order to avoid 
the burthen of taxation which it entailed, 
and hung like a mill-stone round the ex- 
ertion and industry of the country. He 
therefore never would give a vote in sup- 
port of any tax which went to continue a 
sinking fund; for if that fund were to 
amount to 8 millions, ministers would on 
any emergency give the same account of 
it as they did at present. The delusion 
of it had been seen long ago by all those 
who were acquainted with the subject; 
and it would have been but fair and sound 
policy to have exposed it. On the subject 
of the loan he had nothing to object. He 
gave credit to and thanked the chancellor 
of the exchequer, for his good manage- 
ment within the last two or three days. 
[a laugh]. It was, he conceived credit- 
able to him to have effected the loan on 
such good terms, when it was considered 
that only a few days back the funds were 
at 65. But though he gave credit to the 
right hon. gentleman for his plan in one 
respect, it was but fair to his hon. friend 
(Mr. Grenfell) near him, to say that this 
was the advice which he had given long 
ago. An hon. Bank director had said 
that he (Mr. R.) was inconsistent with 
his hon. friend. He was not bound to 
agree in every opinion which his hon. 
friend might hold; but he did not think 
he was so inconsistent as was said. He 
would admit, that he had complained of 
the Bank not having divided their profits. 
The Bank had made profits no doubt. It 
was the duty of the directors to do the 
best for the proprietors; and it was also 
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the duty of government to make as good 
a bargain for the country as they could. 
He could not approve of the Bank making 
presents to government, though he could 
not blame those to whom they were given, 
for making the most of their contracts 
with them. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to know, whether 
the sinking fund hereafter was to be 
kept at work at its old nominal amount, 
or only to the amount of the real 
surplus of the revenue above the ex- 
penditure? He wished also to rebut the 
idea, that the appropriation of the sinking 
fund, asin the present year, which was 
authorized by Mr. Fox’s clause, was any 
departure from faith to the creditor. The 
event mentioned by his hon. friend might 
illustrate this. When it was known that 
the sinking fund was so applied, the stocks 
rose from 65 to 69—a pretty clear proof 
that the stockholder did not consider it a 
detriment to his property. 

Mr. Ricardo wished to ask, whether it 
was to be understood that in the next 
year, as there would be 11 millions to be 
raised for the service of the year, and five 
millions to be paid to the Bank, there 
would be taken, as in the present year, 
12 millions from the sinking tund, leaving 
the rest to be raised by way of Joan ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
wish to pledge himself as to the course to 
be taken in the next year; but so far as 
could be foreseen, 11 millions would be 
required for the supplies of the year, and 
5 for the repayment to the Bank. It 
would then be in the power of parliament 
to take 12 millions from the sinking fund, 
leaving 4 millions to be raised by loan, 
or any other means. 

The first Resolution was agreed to. On 
the third Resolution, that the usual sum 
be raised by lottery, a member said a 
few words, expressing a hope that the 
chancellor of the exchequer would not 
press this resolution. This expression 
was received with cheers from the oppo- 
sition, and the Resolution being put, the 
committee divided: Ayes, 117; Noes, 49. 


List of the Minority. 
Althorp, viscount Calvert, C. 
Anson, hon. G. Calthorpe, hon, F. 
Bentinck, lord W. Calcraft, John 
Beaumont, T. W. Calvert, Nic. 
Buxton, T. F. Carhampton, earl of 


Baring, sir T. Curwen, J.C. 
Barnett, J. Denman, Thos. 
Bennet, hon, H. G. Duncannon, visct. 
Birch, J. . Evans, 
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Gipps, G. Newman, R. W. 
Grant, J. P. Newport, sir J. 
Gordon, Robt. North, Dudley 
Graham, Sandford Osborne, lord F. 
Grenfell, Pascoe Parnell, sir H. 
Honywood, W. P. Pelham, hon. G. 
Hume, Jos. Phillips, C. M. 
Hurst, Robt. Rickford, Wm. 
Hutchinson,bon.C.H. Ricardo, D. 
Lubbock, sir John Ridley, sir M. W. 
Leake, Wm. Tichfield, marq. 
Lamb, hon. G. Williams, W. 
Lambton, J. G. Wilkins, Walter 
Lyttelton, hon. W.H. Wilson, sir R. 
Macleod, R. TELLER. 
Martin, John Brougham, Henry 


Merest, J. D. 


On the resolution for laying an excise 
duty of 1s. upon every bushel of malt ; 
and 1s. per pound on tobacco or snuff, the 
same not being Irish, 

Mr. Gooch said, it might, perhaps, seem 
very inconsistent in him, who voted on a 
former occasion for the financial resolu- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman, now to 
oppose one of the principal taxes sug- 

ested by him. Such, however, was his 
intention, and he should do so from this 
motive—that the landed interest of the 
country had a right to complain of the 
manner in which their grievances had 
been considered, and their petitions re- 
ceived. They had been told, that their 
interests were sufficiently protected 
already by the Corn bill. But from that 
opinion he dissented entirely: the Corn 
bill was a dead letter in fact, and no pro- 
tection whatever. The landed interest de- 
manded only whatevery other body of men 
had— protection ; a protection against the 
foreign farmer, who could afford to bring 
his corn to market at 40s. cheaper than 
they could. Not only was that corn bill 
no protection, but fresh taxes were now 
to be imposed upon them. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had told them, 
that this duty on malt would affect neither 
the land owner nor the consumer. But 
the fact was, that if it did not press upon 
the landholder, it necessarily would upon 
the poor, the great body of whom were 
supported by the poor-rates—another 
circumstance materially affecting the agri- 
eultural interest. 

Mr. Buston, after having ably vindi- 
cated the conduct of the brewers from 
the charges. which, on former occasions, 
had been brought against them, observed, 
that he would now offer a few words on 
the proposed taxes. 


points in the pl i i 
(VOL. XL} an on which he differed 


There were some. 
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from all the gentlemen behind him, and 
others upon which he differed from all the 
gentlemen before him; while there were 
others upon which he differed perhaps 
from all the gentlemen in that House, as 
well as from every individual in the 
country. His opinions might be sneered 
at or condemned, but whatever opinion he 
conscientiously deemed to be correct, he 
would not hesitate to assert. He had, 
then, no scruple to say, that he thought 
the present a very fit occasion for the im- 
— of new taxes. The people had 

een very much amused and delighted by 
the events of the war; nay, they had been 
led to believe, that the war had contri- 
buted to improve the condition of their 
commerce and manufactures. Therefore, 
as the day of reckoning was now come, 
he wished so see such an effect from that 
rec oning, as should serve to guard the 
public mind against the mischievous im- 
pression, that war was a good and peace 
an evil. He was anxious, in fact, that 
the people should be sensible of the 
evils that followed from war, whatever 
might be its occasional triumphs or tem- 
— advantages. As a friend to peace, 

e was desirous for such an impression, in 
order that the people might become uni- 
versally adverse to war. But, still, he 
could not concur in the propriety of im- 
posing these taxes, which bore exclusively 
on the poor, especially where the object 
was, to establish a sinking fund; for the 
establishment of such a fund, was meant 
merely for the benefit of the rich, and 
nothing could be more iniquitous than to 
tax the poor in order to secure the pro- 
perty of the rich. 

Colonel Wodehouse disapproved of the 
proposed tax upon malt, not from any 
selfish consideration, but from a convic- 
tion of its general impolicy, and particu- 
larly of its tendency to discourage the 
growth of corn. 

Mr. C. Calvert declared his impression 
that no taxes could be selected more 
likely to have an oppressive operation upon 
the lower orders than those proposed. 
There was, for instance, but compara- 
tively little consumption of beer among 
the rich, and as to the tax upon tobacco, 
upon whom would that operate? The tax 
upon tea was also mentioned. He hoped, 
however, that the right hon. gentleman 
would not attempt to extend that tax to 
the lower priced teas, which formed such 
a material article of subsistence among 
the poorer classes. But the fact was, that 

(3 U) 
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out of the three millions of proposed tax- 
ation, no less than 2,400,000/. would be 
found to bear alone upon the poorer 
classes. Here the hon. member entered 
into a vindication of the conduct of the 
brewers, observing, that the price of 
beer was reduced upon the removal of 
the war tax upon malt, but that the 
brewers were under the necessity of rais- 
ing the price again, from malt rising from 
63s. to 95s. per quarter, and hops from 7:. 
to 13 guineas per cwt. 

Mr. Huskisson supported the proposed 
plan of taxation, and adverting to the 
statements of the hon. gentlemen who so 
warmly advocated the cause of the brewers 
as to the effect of competition among that 
body in reducing the price of beer, ob- 
served, that it appeared from those gen- 
tlemen that the competition alluded to 
was proposed at a private meeting of the 
competitors, to consult their common in- 
terest. The right hon. gentleman main- 
tained that the interest of agriculture 
would not be affected by the tax upon 
malt, and that agriculture was amply pro- 
tected by the act prohibiting the import 
of foreign corn, but under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. George Lamb would oppose all the 
proposed taxes, as oppressive to the lower 
orders, though not in an equal degree. 
He had been alluded to as having put a 
question to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer some time ago, as to his intentions 
about imposing a ~~ on malt. He had 
been induced to put that question, not by 
the brewers, not by dealers or publicans, 
but by a large class of his constituents, 
who were isbors of beer, and who 
foolishly thought that a tax on it would 
raise the price of the article. The an- 
swer was, that the chancellor had no in- 
tention of imposing new taxes, but it left 
an impression on his mind that if he did 
impose new taxes, a tax on malt would 
be one of the first. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had rested his opinion on 
the evidence of a gentleman before the 
brewers’ committee, but it would require 
a great deal more than that evidence to 
convince him that we could tax an article 
without raising its price. Could the right 
hon. gentleman exert such influence over 
the brewers as would prevent them from 
throwing the tax on the consumer? He 
well remembered that when the war duty 
was abolished, they agreed that they 
would not reduce the price, but would 
improve the quality of the article. And 
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what security had the public, that althouglr 
they might not increase the price, they 
would not now deteriorate the quality ? 
He protested against all new taxes till 
every source of economy and retrench- 
ment was exhausted. 

Sir J. Sebright supported the taxes ge- 
nerally, but professed himself hostile to 
the tax on malt, as it affected agriculture. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if he under- 
stood the chancellor of the exchequer 
rightly, the tax was to fall upon the 
brewers principally, and not upon the 
growers of those commodities which the 
brewers used. That tax amounted to more 
than 1,400,000/.; and yet this tax was not 
to cause any increase in the price of 
beer! The result of it was to be, that 
the price was neither to rise nor fall. The 
grower was not to suffer by it; the con- 
sumer was not to suffer by it; all the 
pressure was to fall upon the severe and 
rapacious brewer. The right hon. gentle- 
man had brought forward and eulogized 
upon all occasions the testimony which 
had been given by Mr. Barclay. He had 
no intention to make any objection to 
those panegyrics, because he believed 
them to be perfectly well-founded. In- 
deed, he intended to allude to his evi- 
dence in support of the view which he 
himself was inclined to take of this sub- 


ject: that a. whom he was proud 
r 


to call his friend, had said that the effect 
of this tax would oblige him to pay 
45,000/. out of the flourishing concern 
over which he presided. If this were 
really the case, it would entirely absorb 
all the profits which he ouglt to derive 
from the talent and capital which he ex- 

ended in his business. But did any man 
in his senses really believe that the whole 
of this expense would fall upon the 
brewer? The brewer would repay him- 
self for the capital which he advanced, 
and the expense would thus fall upon the 
manufacturer in the first instance, though 
ultimately it would press most severely 
upon the grower of barley. One of the 
arguments which had been used by the 
chancellor of the exchequer was, that no 
relicf had been obtained by the consumer, 
in consequence of the arrangements made 
in 1816, because the price of beer had 
not been reduced in value. That argu- 
ment had been ably answered by an hon. 
friend of his,. who had defended the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, with a warmth 
of feeling that did him the highest honour. 
He had said that the price of beer would 
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have fallen still more considerably than it 
then did, had it not been for an unfortu- 
nate dispensation of Providence, which 
followed close upon the arrangement to 
which he had previously alluded: though 
the duty of 16s. had been repealed by par- 
liament, and though the brewers had at 
the same time made a reduction of 1s. 6d. 
in their beer, the badness of the subse- 
quent harvest, and the high price of grain 
resulting from it, rendered the reduction 
of a very short duration. Though these 
causes had not ceased to operate, the 
chancellor of the exchequer thought that 
he could now lay a tax on malt without 
increasing the price of beer; he could 
not help denominating this scheme one 
of the most visionary which had ever 
entered into the brain of man. He would 
beg leave to tell him, that the fall in the 
price of beer had been owing to the taking 
off the malt war tax, and that the rise 
had been owing to the badness of the har- 
vest. Half the malt tax duty was now to 
be reimposed ; and yet they were to be 
told, that no diminution of the consump- 
tion of the article, and no rise in the 
rice, were to occur in consequence of it. 
ut how long would this be the case ?— 
till the present extraordinary importation 
of barley had ceased. The best method 
which he knew of protecting our agricul- 
tural interests, was not by levying a tax 
upon the grain of our own farmers ; espe- 
cially as it was a staple article in certain 
of our counties ; and if it would not ruin, 
would cause embarrassment little short of 
ruin, to those who inhabited them. Surel 
barley was sufficiently taxed already. It 
now paid nine millions of taxes. When 
this was the case, was the imposition of 
such a tax fair in point of justice, or po- 
litic in point of revenue? The chancellor 
of the exchequer had no pocket authority, 
which he might quote on all occasions, to 
prove that the tax on spirits would not 
raise the price of that article. He was 
lad of it, because it would be a great 
enefit to the community to raise the 
price of spirits by taxation, giving, how- 
ever, such a time to the lower orders to 
be weaned from that pernicious beverage 
oe which, indeed, their late misery and 
stress a. have addicted them), to 
such a height as would put it out of their 
power to purchase them. He did not say 
this with the intention of taking this 
money out of the pockets of the poor, 
but with the intention of making them re- 
turn to the good, sound, wholesome, con- 
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stitutional beverage of the coumtry—beer, 
made of malt. Upon all these grounds, 
he must strenuously oppose, not merely 
this tax, but all the others. They were 
all equally opposite to the principles of 

d pa were each 


sound political economy, 
as injudicious as the malt tax. 
Mr. Coke declared himseli to be against 
all new taxes until an experiment had 
been made of what might be done by re- 
trenchment. Besides, of ‘all the taxes 
which could possibly have been devised, 
the malt tax was the most oppressive. He 
had no doubt that the government had re- 
ceived the memorial which had been sent 
from the county of Norfolk, complaining 
of the distress of the agriculturists; and 
with this memorial before them they 
had come forward with a new tax which 
would press most heavily upon his consti- 
tuents. The government ought to lower 
and not increase this impost. In that case, 
the consumption of barley would be in- 
creased, and the interest of the agricul- 
turist in consequence improved. He 
should oppose any tax upon wool, tea, 
coffee, &c.; but he should oppose with 
still greater vehemence so unjust and im- 
olitic a tax as it was now proposed to 
ay upon malt. 
The committee then divided upon the 
malt resolution: Ayes, 198; Noes, 97: 
Majority, 101. 


List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. H. Ebrington, visct. 
Althorp, viscount _‘ Fellowes, hon. N. 
Anson, hon. G. Fellowes, W. H. 
Buxton, T. F. Fazakerley, Nic. 
Barham, J. F. Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Baring, sir T. Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Barnett, J. Gooch, T. S. 
Becher, W. W. Gordon, Robt. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. | Graham, Sandford 
Birch, J. Griffiths, J. W. 
Brougham, H. Guise, sir W. 
Calvert, N. Gurney, R. H. 
Calcraft, John Honywood, W. P. 
Calvert. C. Hume, Jos. 
Cavendish, H. Hurst, R. 
Carter, John Hutchinson,hon. C.H. 
Crickitt, R. A. King, sir J. D. 
Coffin, sir I. Lamb, hon. G. 
Coke, T. W. Lambton, J.G. 
Coke, T. W. jun, Latouche, Robert 
Curwen, J.C. Lefevre, C.S. 
Davies, T. H. Lloyd, sir E. 
Denman, T. Lyttelton, hon. W. 
Duncannon, visct. Maberly, John 
Dundas, hon. L. Maberly, W. L. 
Dundas, hon. G, Macleod, R. 
Dundas, Thos, Milton, visct. 
Dundas, C, Martin, J. 
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Merest, J, D. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Mills,G. Ramsden, J. C. 
Monck, sir C. Robarts, A. 
Newman, R. W. Robarts, W. T. 
Newton, W. Rowley, sir W. 
Newport,rt. hon.sirJ. Russell, R. G. 
North, Dudley Rumbold, C. 
O'Callaghan, J. Sebright, sir J. 
Osborne, lord F, Sumner, G. H. 
Pitt, W. P. Smith, W. 
Portman, E. B. Smith, hon. R. 
Primrose, hon, F. Stewart, W. 
Parnell, sir H. Stuart, lord J. 
Pelham, hon. G. Wodehouse, E. 
Philips, G. Webbe, Ed. 
Phillips, C. M. Wharton, J. 
Powlett, hon. W. Wilkins, W. 
Prittie, hun. F. A. Wilson, sir R. 
Price, R. Wood, ald. 
Pryse, Pryse Waithman, Robt. 
Rickford, Wm, TELLER. 
Ricardo, D. Grant, J. P. 


Two other divisions took place, upon 
motions made by Mr. Bennet, that the 
chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again; the numbers on the 
first were, Ayes, 57; Noes, 191. The 
numbers on the second were, Ayes, 40; 
Noes, 185. Mr. J. P. Grant warmly op- 
posed the new taxes, as bearing with pe- 
culia¢ severity on the lower classes of the 
community. On the several resolutions 
respecting tea, tobacco, pepper, coffee, 
and British spirits, he proposed amend- 
ments, the object of which was, to con- 
firm the existing duties. The amendments, 
after some discussion, were all negatived 
without a division; and the original reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 10. 


Marquis CaAmpen’s TELLERSHIP 
Bitz.] The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
should not think that he discharged his 
duty to the public, if he moved the se- 
cond reading of this bill without saying 
a few words to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion to its nature. The office, their lord- 
ships knew, had been given to the father 
of the noble marquis, as a reward for 
eminent services he had performed to his 
country. Whether, in the exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown the granting of 
such an office was the best way in which 
rewards for public services could be given, 
was. not a question now to be discussed. 
Though at the time the grant was made, 
it could not have been contemplated that 
the emoluments would prove so great, it 
was unquestionable, that the noble mar- 
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uis had a full right to all the income of 
the office, and all the contingent profits 
derivable from it. This was not the only 
sacrifice the noble marquis had made, 
He relinquished a considerable part of the 
emoluments from the year 1798 to the 
peace of Amiens. From the year 1813 
to the conclusion of the late war, hemade 
a fuither sacrifice, and the whole amount 
of the interests he had given up could not 
be less than 100,000/. On the present 
occasion he need not call to their lord- 
ships’ recollection a sacrifice which had 
been made by another noble marquis 
abe no more; but it per- 
baps was not known to all who heard him, 
that the noble marquis to whom he alluded 
had made application to have his office 
put on the footing of the regulated teller- 
ships of the exchequer. He would not 
now enter into the circumstances which 
had prevented this arrangement from 
taking place. It was sufficient to state, 
that it was in the power of the Treasury 
to have accomplished it. The sacrifices 
made by the marquis of Buckingham 
amounted, however, to at least 42,000/. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne concurred 
in opinion with the noble earl as to the 
right of the Crown to give the offices in 
question, and the right of the two noble 
marquisses to the full emoluments. This 
question was totally independent of the 
propriety of making such grants. He 
concurred, as he doubted not all their 
lordships did, in every sentiment that had 
been expressed in sperensnen of the con- 
duct of the two noble persons alluded to. 

The bill was read a second time. 


SraTE oF THE Navy.] The Earl of 
Darnley made some observations on the 
papers relative to the state of the navy 
which had been lately laid on the table. 
From the perusal of those papers, he ad- 
mitted that in no former period of our 
naval history did the navy appear on the 
whole to have been in a state of greater 
efficiency in time of peace. He spoke 
strongly in approbation of the exertions 
of Mr. Seppings, whose improvements 
had been of great advantage. But, not- 
withstanding the praise which he thought 
generally due to the Admiralty, there 
were some particulars with respect to the 
state of the navy which he thought it right 
to notice, as they might be of importance 
in the case of the country being involved 
in a contest. He could not overlook 
the naval power of America, which the 
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events of the last war had tended to raise 
to a state of consideration. It appeared 
from the papers, that means had been 
taken for building ships of larger dimen- 
sions, corresponding with those of the 
same rates built by other powers. It was 
known that the American 2 deck ships 
were superior to those of the same rates 
built in this country, both as to guns and 
men. He did not, however, think that 
it would be advisable to have all the ships 
in the British navy raised to the same 
scale. To attempt such a measure would 
be only a useless waste of money. The 
American frigates were of a very superior 
class compared to the scale on which 
British frigates had formerly been built; 
but he could not think it necessary that 
all the British frigates should henceforth 
be built on so enlarged a scale. He 
thought it would be better to build frigates 
of a size between those formerly fitted out 
by this country and the American frigates. 
This seemed the more advisable, as the 
latter could not be expected to be very 
numerous. In the present state of the 
country, economy in every department 
was most desirable, but he did not think 
the naval service one in which economy 
ought to be too rigidly enforced. Every 
reduction that could be made, consistently 
with the great object of having the navy 
in an efficient state on the commencement 
of a war, ought to be carried into effect, 
but nothing more should be attempted. 
He thought the number of ships in active 
service on foreign stations might be more, 
and the number of guard ships less. This 
change would produce a state of greater 
efficiency without materially augmenting 
the expense. He had heard that the re- 
giments of marines were reduced ‘in num+ 
bers below what might have been expected, 
but he hoped that useful corps would be 
preserved in such a state of efficiency, 
that, in case of a war unfortunately oc- 
curring, it might be employed with the 
usual advantage to the service. The prac- 
tice of impressing seamen had been long a 
subject of complaint and regret. He was 
afraid, that on a sudden emergency, the 
navy could not be manned without the 
impress. It would, however, be advisable 
for their lordships to consider how far the 
evils of that practice might, without pub- 
lic a be diminished. He 
conclude moving that t 
Lord Melville expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the noble lord for the candid 
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and handsome manner in which he had 
spoken of the state of the navy. He con- 
curred in the propriety of this country 
building ships on a scale similar to those 
with which our navy might probably have 
to contend. It was the duty of the legis- 
lature to be prepared to maintain, on any 
emergency, that naval supremacy which 
the country had acquired. With respect 
to the dimensions of ships of war, it was 
true that some were building on a scale 
considerably beyond what had formerly 
been thought proper for the same rate. 
He did not, however, think that all the 
two-deckers of the navy ought to be raised 
to that scale. Many vessels were wanted 
for convoy and other purposes in time of 
war; and frigates and ships of the line 
might be so employed, though not con- 
structed on so large a scale as those of 
other powers with which the country 
might happen to be at war. At the same 
time he did not concur with the noble 
earl in his opinion, that it would be proper 
to build ships of an intermediate size be- 
tween the scale hitherto adopted in the 
navy and that of other countries. He did 
not think it right to place the officers of 
the British navy in a situation which would 
compel them to go into action with a 
great disparity of force. With regard to 
what the noble lord had said, as to the 
number of guard ships compared with the 
other ships in commission, he thought 
that upon reflection he would perceive 
that there was no disadvantage in that 
arrangement. The men employed in the 
guardships could be removed to others at 
a moment’s notice ; and the having them 
ready for such a transfer would be very 
useful on any emergency. The noble 
earl had alluded to the state of the marines, 
and he concurred with him in his view of 
the propriety of maintaining that corps in 
an efficient state. No force was, in his 
opinion, more useful; and any report of 
an intention to reduce them to a scale 
lower than that of the last peace establish- 
ment, was founded in mistake. 

The papers were ordered to be printed. 


Roman Cartuotrics Reiizr Bitt— 
DocrRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
Earl Grey said, he had hoped that the 
bill, the second reading of which he now 
rose to move, would have met with the 

eneral concurrence of their lordships. 
hat hope was founded on the reason- 
ableness, as it appeared to him, of the 


bill itself, and the admission, that doc- 
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trines, of faith, considered with regard to 
religion only, were not a ground for the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
enjoyment of the advantages of the British 
constitution ; and that no reason remained 
for reser that exclusion, except 
their acknowledgment of foreign spiritual 
supremacy, which it was contended ren- 
dered it impossible for them to give to a 
Protestant government a sufficient security 
for their allegiance. After these admis- 
sions, he had thought there could be no 
objection to a bill which merely proposed 
to repeal declarations required of a reli- 
gious and dogmatical nature, relating 
entirely to questions of faith and doctrine, 
and which had no reference whatever to 
the supremacy of any foreign power. He 
had therefore expected, that a proposition 
for the repeal of these declarations would 
not have been resisted ; but he was told, 
from an authority which he could not 
doubt, that the bill he had introduced was 
to be met with a most determined opposi- 
tion. It became, therefore, incumbent 
en him to state the grounds on which he 
thought their lordships ought to pass it. 
The bill proposed to abrogate two decla- 
rations enacted by the 25th and the 30th 
of Charles 2nd. The former was required 
on admission to office, and the latter to a 
seat in parliament. 

Before he proceeded to inquire on what 
grounds it could be thought reasonable to 
maintain these declarations, he would 
briefly call their lordships attention to the 
state of the times in which the laws he 
wished to remove from the statute book 
had been passed. The 25th of Charles 
2nd was commonly called the Test act, 
and it could scarcely be necessary to re- 
mind their lordships of the state of agita- 
tion which prevailed in the country when 
that law was enacted. It passed in the 
year 1673, when parliament met, after 
repeated prorogations, with the country 
in a state of great irritation and alarm. 
The king was suspected of being a Ca- 
tholic ; the queen was known to be one; 
the duke of York, also a Catholic, the 
next heir to the crown; and all the prin- 
cipal offices of the court were filled by 
Catholics. The act of Non-Conformity 
had been suspended by proclamation, for 
the purpose of favouring Catholics. There 
was a cainp at Blackheath commanded 
by the duke of Schomberg, a foreigner, 
and most of the officers were Roman Ca- 
tholics. These troops had been assembled 
for the very purpose of overawing parlia- 
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ment. A war, too, hadrecently commenced 
against Holland, the only protestant 
power in Europe in which civil and reli- 
gious liberty then found protection. If 
such were the circumstances under which 
the act of the 25th of Charles 2nd had 
passed, those which existed at the time of 
passing that of the 30th were still more 
remarkable. In addition to all the cir- 
cumstances he had already stated, with 
a court and government so hostile to civil 
liberty, the mind of the country was irri- 
tated by the disclosure of the popish plot, 
and the evidence of Titus Oates, and 
others. The circumstances of dismay 
under which these acts were passed, ac- 
counted for their intolerant nature. Every 
Roman Catholie was then regarded as a 
conspirator, and an enemy of public 
liberty. It was therefore against crimes 
attributed to Catholics, and not against 
their religion, that these laws were enact 
ed. They were considered necessary 
safeguards, while the monarch was suspect- 
ed of being a Catholic, and his successor 
avowedly of that religion. That it was 
in this spirit these measures had been 
adopted was abundantly proved by the 
other severe statutes, which not only 
excluded Catholics from office, but even 
deprived them of civil existence. It was 
only on a principle of omy jealousy and 
apprehended danger that the passing of 
such laws in a free state could be account- 
ed for. 
Happily, these cruel laws had been re- 
ealed in more temperate times. Still, 
Owever, some intolerant acts were re- 
tained, and there were none which, in 
christian charity and justice, their lord- 
ships were more bound to remove than 
those which it was the object of the pre- 
sent bill to abrogate. The Roman Ca- 
tholics were now regarded ina very dif- 
ferent point of view from that in which 
they were contemplated when these acts 
. The imputations on the moral 
rinciples of the Roman Catholics had 
een Tisclaimed : on that disclaimer par- 
liament had acted; and never had the 
humanity of the legislature been more 
completely justified than by the conduct 
of the Catholics since the severe disabili- 
ties under which they laboured had been 
removed. The oaths which had at dif- 
ferent times been formed in order to be 
administered to persons taking office or 
entering into parliament, had all one ob- 
ject, namely, to separate spiritual from 
political supremacy. The noble earl op- 
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posite (Liverpool) had admitted that there 
is nothing immoral in the Roman Catholic 
religion. Every imputation of that kind 
he acknowledged to have been satisfac- 
torily disclaimed and disproved. He 
stated almost in the words of the declara- 
tion, that it is not because they believe 
in transubstantiation, in the invocation of 
the Virgin Mary, or of Saints, or in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, that they are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the British 
constitution ; but that before they can be 
admitted to the full enjoyment of their 
political rights, it is necessary that the le- 
gislature should be satisfied that the spi- 
ritual authority they acknowledge is so 
separated from temporal “rung as to 
enable them to give a perfect allegiance. 
That the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
theinvocation of saints, and the other doc- 
trines he had alluded to, did not, in the 
opinion of the legislature, carry with them 
any moral or civil disqualification, was 
proved by acts which had already been 
passed for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. He would appeal, in support of 
this opinion, to the acts of 1778 and 1791, 
assed for the relief of Roman Catholics 
in Scotland. The preamble of the act of 
1778 contained a declaration of this prin- 
ciple. It referred to an act of the Scots 
arliament passed in the reign of king 
illiam, requiring Roman Catholics to 
make a renunciation, according to formula, 
of transubstantiation and other articles of 
their faith; and declares that the act 
ought to be repealed, as the formula con- 
tained only speculative opinions and reli- 
gious doctrines. A clear distinction was 
made between temporal and spiritual au- 
thority: and the same principle governed 
the act of 1791. Thus he had not only 
the admission of the noble earl opposite, 
but the authority of an act of the legis- 
Jature itself, for saying, that the specula- 
tive opinions or religious dogmas of the 
Roman Catholics ought not of themselves 
to form the ground of exclusion from 
office, or a reason for political disqualifi- 
cation. Why, then, continue these de- 
clarations against transubstantiation and 
the invocation, which related merely to 
speculative opinions? Was not the oath 
of supremacy, by which the temporal and 
spiritual power of the pope was renounced, 
sufficient to secure the legislature and the 
higher offices of the state from the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics? He hoped it 
would not now be necessary to prove, that 
no political or civil disqualification ought 
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to exist, on account of any doctrine that 
did not affect the character of the person 
who maintained it, as a good member of 
society or a loyal subject. That the de- 
clarations which the present bill was in- 
troduced to repeal was no test of obedience 
or loyalty, would appear from their 
nature. e first declaration which was 
imposed by the act of the 25th of Charles 
2nd was directed against those who be- 
lieved in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The second, or that of the 30th of Charles 
2nd, went further, and declared the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary and of the 
saints, idolatrous and superstitious. Now, 
he would ask, if it was necessary to ex- 
clude the Roman Catholics from office 
and power, was it likewise necessary to 
denounce their belief and revile their 
worship? Must it not be galling to that 
body, not only to be denied the privileges 
to which their fellow subjects were ad- 
mitted, but to hear themselves branded 
as the votaries of a blind superstition, and 
the partisans of an idolatrous worship? 
But how could the Protestants in most 
cases take these declarations, or subscribe 
these oaths, without some feelings of 
doubt and some scruples of conscience? 
It had been a general complaint against 
most governments, that they had imposed 
useless oaths, and thereby weakened the 
solemn obligation which an oath implied ; 
and from this charge we were not wholly 
exempt. Previous to any noble lord taking 


his seat, he was obliged to come to the 


table of the House, and to take those de- 
clarations against transubstantiation and 
the invocation of saints—doctrines and 
practices which they had never examined ; 
thus converting into a mere ceremonial 
and matter of course the most solemn act 
that could bind the conscience. Had all 
their lordships examined the tenets al- 
luded to with such attention, as to be 
able on conviction to declare them idola- 
trous and superstitious? Did they under- 
stand distinctly what the Roman Catholics 
meant by transubstantiation or the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary? Did they 
know sufficiently what was meant by the 
sacrifice of the Mass; and could they 
declare, that in the sense in which it was 
understood by the Catholic body, the 
ceremony was idolatrous and supersti- 
tious? 

He was sure that many of their lord- 
ships would admit, that they had never 
scriously considered these questions, and 
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that they would find it difficult, with a 
safe conscience, to make any declaration 
on the subject. On this account he thought 
that their lordships could not resist a re- 
vision of that part of the statute-book by 
which such atest was imposed. The doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, which was de- 
clared to be idolatrous, did not differ so 
widely from the doctrine of Protestants on 
the same subject, as to authorize them to 
declare so strongly against it; nor, in the 
sense in which it was understood by the 
Catholics, could it be called idolatrous. 
The Catholic maintained, that in the sa- 
crament the elements were changed, and 
that he enjoyed the real presence of that 
Deity to whom all worship and adoration 
were due. How could this be called 
idolatry, in the sense in which the Ca- 
tholic understood the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation? But was this doctrine so dif- 
ferent from the doctrine of the Protestants 
of the Church of England, or so incon- 
sistent with the text of scripture, on 
which the belief of both was founded, as 
to warrant the epithet applied to it in the 
case of the Roman Catholic? Their lord- 
ships, as members of the Church of Eng- 
land, must of course believe, that the in- 
terpretation of the Catholic was wrong ; 
but it was their duty not to revile the 
conscientious belief of others who differed 
from them, but to attribute their difference 
of opinion to a fallibility of judgment, 
and to consider that 7 one omniscient 
being could unanswerably decide between 
them. It ought to be recollected, that 
no two churches agreed in the interpreta- 
tion of the text of scripture, which the 
Roman Catholic appealed to, as support- 
ing the doctrine of the real presence; 
while the church of England, and other 
Protestant churches, drew from it doc- 
trines that differed only by such slight 
shades, as the generality of those who 
took the oaths might not always sufficiently 
examine so as to be able to come to the 
decision required. The Roman Catholic 
believed, that in the sacrament of the 
eucharist there was a real transubstantia- 
tion of the elements into the body of 
Christ; the church of England believed 
in what was called consubstantiation ; and 
the Calvinist in a mysterious union of the 
soul of the worshipper with the saviour, 
through the sacred symbols: in one way 
or otber the doctrine of the real presence 
was adopted by them all. Was not some- 
thing very similar to the doctrine of the 
real presence believed in by the most 
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early reformers? Was it not the belief 
of queen Elizabeth? Was it not that of 
archbishop Laud? The real interpretation 
of that part of the sacred scripture could 
only be given by the Divine Author of 
the scripture; and no difference of opinion 
upon it could authorize us to renounce 
that charity which was the common and 
undoubted ~~ of all, or to use those 
reviling terms that we applied in a solemn 
oath to the worship of the Roman Catho- 
lics. In confirmation of this opinion, he 
begged leave to call the attention of their 
lordships to a letter of a very eminent 
divine of the Church of England—he 
meant archbishop Wake. That reverend 
divine had engaged in a controversy with 
the doctors of Sorbonne, but had candidly 
admitted, that in many things the church 
of England and the church of Rome main - 
tained the same doctrines and practised 
similar rites. [Here the noble lord read 
a quotation from a Latin letter of the arch- 
bishop, in which he allowed the similarity 
between the doctrine and discipline of the 
two churches.] The attachment of this 
divine to his country, his loyalty to his 
sovereign, and his conscientious adherence 
to the tenets of the church at the head of 
which he was, could not be doubted; and 
a he admitted, that in a comparison 

etween the church of England and the 
church of Rome their articles of faith dif- 
fered very little, their discipline still less, 
and that in fundamentals they were nearly 
the same. Adverting again to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, the noble earl 
observed, that it had not been considered 
as idolatrous by many eminent Protestants. 
In confirmation of this position, he quoted 
the opinion of Mr. Waller, of sir William 
Temple, and others. Bishop Burnet had 
mentioned, that at the framing of the de- 
claration the bishop of Ely objected to it, 
and contended that the practice of the 
church of Rome, in the administration of 
the eucharist, could not be called idola- 
trous. The noble earl produced other 
authorities in support of this opinion, and 
called upon their lordships, on these 

rounds, to agree with his bill in abolish- 
ing a test which unnecessarily declared 
against the dogmas of another church, 
and reviled a religion which on the point 
in question, was so little different from 
their own. 

On the impropriety of such epithets as 
idolatrous and superstitious, as applied to 
the Roman Catholic tenets, he would not 
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there were objections to the repeal of the 
act in question, he would endeavour to 
answer them as well as he could. He 
would have found it difficult to know what 
these objections were, had he not met 
with a statement of them—a paper, which 
contained the resolutions of a certain body 
of men against the present bill, on which 
@ petition was to be founded, which, as 
far as he knew, had not yet been present- 
ed tothe House. This paper evinced the 
same a as had been manifested against 
the bill which he (lord Grey) had intro- 
duced to another House in 1807, which 
excited at that time such clamour, and 
produced such consequences; and it was 
some consolation to him to reflect, that 
as the hostility to that measure had sub- 
sided when its objects were better under- 
stood; and as it had received the sanction 
of parliament without creating any alarm, 
without leading to any discussion, or 
meeting with any opposition; showing, 
that what was resisted at one period, and 
in the hands of one man, as dangerous 
and disastrous, was adopted at another, 
and from a different quarter, as wise and 
salutary: so it might happen with the 
present measure, which he might have 
expected to have been received with in- 
dulgence, if not with favour. It was, 
however, to be opposed, and the resolu- 
tions which he had alluded to stated the 
rounds. He could not say that the noble 
ord on the woolsack had had any hand in 
drawing up that paper; but from the 
technical terms in which it was expressed, 
from the particular phrases which were 
used, the style of thinking that it evinced, 
and the precision of the ideas that it con- 
tained, he did not doubt that it had come 
under his revision, and expressed his sen- 
timents. The noble and learned lord had 
said, that our constitution was funda- 
mentally Protestant, and the first resolu- 
tion stated nearly the same thing: he 
said, ‘that the British constitution and 
government are essentially and funda- 
mentally Protestant, and the Protestant 
religion forms the great security of the 
public happiness on welfare of this coun- 
try, as established and secured by a 
solemn national compact at the period of 
the Revolution, and by the acts of the 
legislature which happily settled the crown 
of these realms upon his majesty’s august 
family.” The second resolution stated, 
ss that, being sensible of the religious and 
political blessings enjoyed under the sway 
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convinced that upon the maintenance of 
that compact and of those acts of settle- 
ment, the safety of his majesty’s person 
and government—the continuance of the 
monarchy of England—the preservation of 
the Protestant religion in all its integrity 
—the maintenance of the church of Eng- 
land, as by law established—the security 
of the ancient and undoubted rights and 
liberties—and the future peace and tran- 
quillity of this kingdom, do (under God) 
entirely depend, this meeting is filled 
with alarm when the least attempt is made 
to abrogate any of the laws, or subvert 
any of the securities, by which those ines- 
timable privileges are held.” He was 
ready to give praise to those who sup- 
ported the Protestant constitution, and 
were ready to guard the church from any 
danger with which it was threatened ; but 
he should wish that they would show the 
same resolution tosupport the constitution, 
the rights and liberties of the people, on 
other occusions when they were assailed. 
In the third resolution they profess, 
“ that, by the wise policy of our ancestors, 
Roman Catholics were excluded from 
bearing certain offices, and from the le- 
gislature and councils of the nation; and 
by stat. 39, Car. 2, it was enacted, “ that 
no peer of the realm, or member of the 
House of Commons, should vote or sit in 
parliament, until he should take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and make, 
subscribe, and audibly repeat the decla- 
ration, against transubstantiation and 
popery.” The fourth resolution stated, 
“that the meeting has been informed 
that a bill has been brought into parlia- 
ment, and is now in progress, in which 
it is proposed, that the declaration against 
transubstantiation, required by the statute 
25th Charles 2nd, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation and popery, 
required by the statute 30th Charles 2nd, 
shall no longer he required to be taken as 
a qualification for holding any office or 
place of trust from his majesty, or under 
his authority, or for sitting or voting in 
either House cf parliament ; provided that 
nothing therein should dispense any per- 
son from taking the oaths of allegiance or 
supremacy.” ‘The fifth resolution was as 
follows :—** That although the said de- 
clarations against transubstantiation and 
popery contain only a renunciation of 
certain opinions entertained by Roman 
Catholics, yet they form, in the opmion 
of this meeting, the principal test by 
which Roman Catholics are to be ascer- 
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tained, and without which the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy are not sufficient 
to exclude Roman Catholics from parlia- 
ment, and from situations of political 
power.” 

Now, he apprehended that the peti- 
tioners were wrong in what they said 
about the necessity of taking these de- 
clarations as precedent to becoming mem- 
bers of the privy council, or being invested 
with political power ; and he would main- 
tain, that there would be the same secu- 
rities against the admission of Catholics 
after the passing of this bill as before. 
The oath of supremacy was a sufficient 

uard against admission into parliament. 
With respect to the great offices of state, 
neither the oath of supremacy nor the de- 
clarations were required to be taken be- 
fore entering on their duties; and a bill 
of indemnity passed every year, to secure 
from penal consequences those that had 
neglected soto qualify themselves. When 
the House heard of the other securities 
besides those declarations, it would natu- 
rally inquire what they were. They were 
three—the oath of allegiance, which a 
Roman Catholic could take; the oath of 
abjuration, which, after the exiled family 
of the Stuarts had become extinct, it was 
a solemn mockery to take; and the oath 
of supremacy, which the Catholic could 
not take. This last oath must therefore, 
in the judgment of this meeting, have 
appeared unavailing without the declara- 
tions in question. They say that they were 
in a state of great alarm, therefore, about 
the repeal proposed by the present bill; 
and as alarm was not usually a reasoning 
state of mind, they had accordingly 
stated no arguments to justify their appre- 
hension of danger. How could they sup- 
pose that the oath of allegiance would be 
unavailing as a barrier against the admis- 
sion of Catholics to offices from which 
they were now excluded? He saw no 
reason for a suspicion that this oath would 
not as effectually exclude the Catholic 
from any office tothe taking of which it 
was a qualification, as it and other tests 
put together. It had always been effec- 
tual for that object. Many Catholics 
had been in the army and navy, and even 
in parliament, after the passing of the 
act by which this oath was imposed ; but 
it was by special dispensation from it by 
the Crown. If they were admitted to 
office, it was therefore not by taking the 
oath for the purpose of breaking it, but 
by the special favour + the Crown reliev- 
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ing them from the necessity of submitting 
to it, and suspending in. their bebalf the 
existing laws. The declarations against 
transubstantiation had not been introduced 
because the oath was ineffectual for its 
object, but because the Crown had dis- 
pensed with it. This had happened with 
regard to the admission of Catholics into 


offices of power and emolument. Their 


lordships knew, that, though the declara- 
tions were enacted to prevent any Ro- 
man Catholic members from being ad- 
mitted into the House of Commons, no 
member who had a seat at that time was 
excluded; while the case was different 
with the House of Peers, because Ko- 
man Catholic peers before that time sat 
by dispensation from the Crown. It 
would appear, that from the 5th of Eli- 
zabeth, when the oath of supremacy was 
made, to the restoration, no Roman Ca- 
tholic had obtained a seat in the Com- 
mons’ House of parliament. Writers 
mention no exclusion. He had searched 
the Journals, and did not find an instance 
of a member deprived of his seat on ac- 
count of his Catholicism. Such a cireum- 
stance would have been mentioned had it 
occurred. In 1640 a commission had 
been appointed to inquire whether any 
improper persons had got into the House, 
and not one Roman Catholic was found. 
At the time when the acts of the 25th 
and 30th of Charles 2nd were passed, 
their declared object was, to prevent Ca- 
tholics from getting into parliament, not 
to drive out any who were already mem- 
bers. Now, was it possible that no trace 
should be found in pavnet, or other co- 
temporary historians, of an expulsion of 
a member on account of his having taken 
the oath of supremacy, while a Catholic, 
if any such instance had occurred? He 
was therefore entitled to conclude, that 
the act of Supremacy was sufficient, from 
the 5th of Eliz. to the 30th of Charles 
2nd, to guard the door of the House of 
Commons against the admission of Catho- 
lics, If, then, in point of fact, this oath 
had been effective when these declarations 
did not exist, what reason was there for 
believing that if the declarations were 
repealed it would not be equally efficient ? 
Why was the oath altered for Ireland in 
1792, unless because it could not be 
taken then as it stood? The oath of 
supremacy excluded before that time 
gentlemen from the bar, and accordingly 
no Roman Catholic was a barrister. It 
also excludes the English Catholic from 
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voting at elections; and, he believed, 
none voted. They might, indeed, vote 
where the oath was not administered, or 
in the tumult and confusion of the elec- 
tion there might be instances of their tak- 
ing it; but that no more proved that the 
Catholic was regardless of an oath, than 
the taking of a Custom-house oath, or a 
bribery oath, 7 a Protestant, which he 
broke, proved that all Protestants would 
perjure themselves. He was therefore 
entitled to infer, that it operated an abso- 
lute exclusion. He had heard, indeed, 
of one instance of an elector, in Devon- 
shire, to whom the oath was tendered, 
which he refused to take. If the oaths 
themselves were scareely an adequate se- 
curity, declarations must be still more in- 
effectual. 

In the seventh of those resolutions 
to which he had alluded, it was asserted 
that the Romish church granted no tole- 
ration to those who did not participate in 
its communion, and that therefore there 
could be no peace or security for those 
who professed a different creed, and lived 
under its authority. It was true that a 
principle of persecution might be found 
amongst its ancient canons; but it was 
not just or candid to infer, that the prac- 
tice of the Romish church corresponded 
with their spirit. He would put it to the 
right rev. prelates whether the true cha- 
racter of our own Protestant church 
could be ascertained from the tenets and 
doctrines promulgated in the homilies of 
many celebrated divines; he would ap- 
peal to them whether the 18th article, or 
that part of the liturgy which it had been 
the well-known wish of our pious sove- 
reign to see withdrawn, were congenial to 
the pure spirit of Christianity. In their 
relation to political subjects, they would 
form an equally wrong test of the princi- 
ples on which our ecclesiatical establish- 
ment was founded. Their lordships must 
recollect that a decree had been passed at 
one time by the University of Oxford, 
inconsistent with the justness of those 
means by which the Revolution was ac- 
complished—a decree which, if itself 
right, would render it impossible for the 
reigning family to hold any legitimate 
— in this country. He entreatedthem, 

owever, to consider what the actual 
policy of the Romish church was in those 
states where it formed the established re- 
ligion. In every country, save one, tole- 
ration was extended to all modes of reli- 
gious worship. We had ourselves been 
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the means of restoring that one country 
to a situation which enabled it at the pre- 
sent moment to seek the degradation and 
oppression of itsowncolonies. In France 
the legislature, as well as all civil and mi- 
litary offices were accessible to persons 
holding opposite opinions on questions of 
faith. The same policy had been adopted 
in the Netherlands, in Austria, in Hun- 
gary, in Saxony. The converse of the 
roposition was therefore strictly true, and 
it appeared that the Roman Catholics did 
allow to those belonging to a separate 
communion from themselves a liberal tole- 
ration. The practice in Rome itself was 
equally mild and tolerant; the venerable 
prelate who filled the papal chair, and 
the cardinal who acted under him, had 
not objected to the celebration of divine 
worship in that capital according to the 
ritual of the church of England. There 
were noble lords now present who had 
attended on such occasions, whose car- 
riages had waited at the doors, and who 
could testify that it took place with the 
utmost freedom and facility. 

There was one other resolution of con- 
siderable length, with regard to which he 
felt it his duty likewise to offer a few ob- 
servations. It represented, that the Ca- 
tholics regarded certain oaths as null and 
void; and that the Pope had himself, a 
few years ago, published a proclamation 
to his subjects, wherein he authorized 
them to take a distinction between active 
and passive oaths. It had cost him some 
time to discover the exact meaning or al- 
lusion intended to be conveyed in this 
proposition, and he might now venture 
to state that there never had been a 

Tosser perversion or misrepresentation. 

t was true, that the Romish church held 
that oaths, in themselves unlawful, were 
not binding ; but was the same principle 
maintained by all the great authorities on 
public law? If an oath were taken re- 
pugnant to the allegiance which a subject 
owed to the state, it would be an offence, 
and the execution of it would bea se- 
cond. The same rule applied in the case 
of an established religion; and it was an 
unfounded calumny on the church of 
Rome to assert, that the doctrine was pe- 
culiartoher. Ifa Roman Catholic should 
take the oath of supremacy, he separated 
himself from his church, and that separa- 
tion would be followed by a denial of its 
sacraments. Such was the doctrine of 
every church in modern Europe. He 
had hoped that after the repeated discus- 
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sions which the subject had undergone in | our Catholic ancestors. If the Roman 
that place, and the ample information de- | Catholic could take it with a safe con- 
rived from so many quarters, an exploded | science, there was no reason. why he 
calumny, ascriding to the Romish church | should not be put on the same footing as 
so unsocial, so detestable, and damnable | other dissenters. But it was unjust to 
a doctrine as that of not preserving faith | require declarations to be made, which 
with those of a different religious persua- | could be attended with no useful effect, 
sion, would not at this moment have been | and which cast opprobrium on the reli- 
revived. But, if oaths were inadequate to | gious principles conscientiously enter- 
bind the Roman Catholics, how could a | tained i others. He had but one more 
declaration, which had not the same so- | observation to make. If he were asked, 
lemuity, be expected to secure thatobject ? | why he, who had so much at heart the 
As to the distinction between active and | success of the Roman Catholics in their 
passive oaths, it was with considerable | claims to a full enjoyment of every con- 
difficulty that he had been able to |stitutional privilege, was thus anxious for 
trace its origin. Ina work, however, of | a measure which would not advance that 
some value and interest, containing a re- | object, he answered, that although this bill 
lation of the French occupation of the | did not open either House of parliament 
Papal territories, he had found an expla- |to them, or qualify them to hold office, 
nation. A requisition had been made by | it relieved them from a stigma and an op- 
the French emperor to the Pope, and the | probrium, and our own church from the 
king of Naples, in 1808, to join in. the | painful necessity of thus condemning doc- 
war against this country. The Pope re- | trines with which it did not agree. Whe- 
fused, his dominions were invaded, and ther all futher concession was to be re- 
he himself was conveyed a prisoner into | fused, or parliament was to go on in the 
France. It was then he instructed his | beneficent work, the completion of which 
subjects in the difference between an ac- | would so materially strengthen our secu- 
tive and passive oath, by allowing them to | rity, no Catholic could hear without 
show a passive obedience to a power which | soreness, and no Protestant pronounce 
they could not resist, and restraining them | without regret, sentiments opposite to 
only from any active service in its support. | every feeling of good-will and calculated 
What was there in this which every other | to produce only jealousies and divisions. 
government would not have felt itself au- | If they were determined to concede no 
thorized, and even bound to adopt, in a, further privileges, at least they should 
similar emergency? Had Buonaparté | abstain from adding insult to injury, and 
ever succeeded in occupying any portion | reflect that it was their own interest to 
of the British territory, bad he landed in | occupy a safe and tenable position. On 
Ireland, would the noble lord have.hesi- | the other hand, should a conciliatory 
tated to recommend a like proceeding? | policy be adopted with a view to the final 
He would ask the prelates on that rever- | adjustment of this great question, it 
end bench, whether, because subjects | would have the more beneficial effect by 
submitted to an usurping invader, it was | being preceded by a measure that would 
their duty likewise to join his forces against | evince a sympathy for the honest and 
their lawful sovereign, in virtue of the | conscientious scruples of those in whose 
oath of temporary obedience which had favour it was passed. Upon these grounds 
been exacted from them? He had been ; he now proposed to their lordships the se- 
at some pains in his inquiries upon this | cond reading of the bill. 

point, because lie understood that consi-| The Bishop of Norwich said :—Unac- 
derable stress would be laid upon it. The | customed, and in general, very unwilling, 
proposition, however, was too plain to to address your lordships ; upon the pre- 
admit of argument; and he could not sent occasion, I rise, with great satisfac- 
witness an attempt made to revive unfound- | tion, to second a motion, which, as it 
ed prejudices against a large body of de- | strikes me, those only can consistently op- 
serving men, without feeling it to be his | pose, who are prepared to maintain, that 
duty to refute and repel those prejudices. | religious opinions, merely speculative, and 
The noble and learned lord had admitted having no influence whatever on practice, 
that the oath ofsupremacy oughtnot tobe may notwithstanding, be justly made a 
dated from the reign of Henry 8th, but ground, for excluding respectable indivi- 
that it formed part of the common law, | duals from situations of honour and emo- 
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capacity of holding such situations; a 
capacity, which has been considered, by 
some of the ablest men, whom this country 
ever produced, as ranking among the 
common rights of subjects, unless it can 
be clearly shown, that the principles in 
question, are obviously injurious to the 
welfare of the government, or incompa- 
tible with the due discharge of our social, 
moral, or political duties. I say, clearly 
shown, for five millions of loyal subjects 
are not to be proscribed because certain 
persons, in defiance of reason and of ex- 
perience, and of plain common sense, 
unreasonably suppose, that they under- 
stand the tenets of the Roman Catholics 
better than they do themselves ; a suppo- 
sition, the reverse of which is, certainly, 
far more likely to be true: at all events, a 
benevolent and unprejudiced man, sin- 
cerely anxious to obtain accurate informa- 
tion upon the subject of that apparently 
unwise policy, which forbids us to grant 
an extension of civil privileges to a nu- 
merous class of individuals who are said 
to entertain religious opinions, which 
render them unfit for the enjoyment of 
such privileges, would take some pains to 
learn, from the best sources, what those 
opinions really are; and with a view to 
this end, he would surely prefer the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses now living ; 
he would prefer their avowed sentiments 
in various publications; above all, he 
would prefer their declarations upon oath, 
to any account, given by persons of the 
same religious persuasion, who lived many 
ages since; ages of comparative dark- 
ness, and superstition; still less, would 
he pay regard to the representation of 
an angry controversial opponent. This, 
however, is not the course which we 
pursue: on the contrary, we persist ob- 
stinately, in disbelieving all that the Ro- 
man Catholics say, and in disregarding 
all that they write ; and not only so, but 
in opposition to every canon of legitimate 
controversy, we object to them doctrines, 
which, in the imputed sense, they une- 
quivocally deny ; and we charge them with 
consequences, following, in our judgment, 
from t le doctrines which they do admit ; 
but which consequences they do not ac- 
knowledge: and to fill up the measure of 
insult and injustice, we affect to be sur. 
prised when they complain, and say that 
they are never to be satisfied ; «as if,” 
says Mr. Burke, “‘there were no other 
mode of curing this disposition of mind, 
but by continuing to give them cause for 
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dissatisfaction.” — The glaring impolicy of 
this conduct, has been so often pointed 
out, that it would be presumptuous in a 
man of my profession to dwell upon a 
topic, which has been so repeatedly dis- 
cussed ; but I will offer a few of the many 
religious considerations which induce me 
to support most cordially this motion. I 
am perfectly aware, that I tread upon 
very tender ground, but “ he that walketh 
uprightly, walketh surely.” I shall there- 
fore with unreserved frankness, mention 
two or three of the principal objections 
which I have to the declarations in ques- 
tion. To begin with the declaration 
against transubstantiation:—your lord- 
ships well know, that this declaration was 
the ill-omened offspring of the fictitious 
plot of an infamous informer: a plot, 
which, in addition to the many other evils 
it occasioned, was the cause of the legal 
murder of an amiable peer ae Staf- 
ford), and the consequent illegal attainder 
of his family. Let others speak as they 
feel: to me, there is something very in- 
congruous, at least, in the idea of any 
religious test as a qualification for civil 
offices; and of all tests, a sacramental 
test, or any thing in the smallest degree 
approaching to it, when applied as an in- 
strument for the exclusion of some, and 
the admission of others, into these offices, 
is, by far, the most exceptionable ; not to 
mention, that a test of this description, 
though it will certainly exclude men of 
honour and piety, is no bar whatever, to ~ 
Infidels, to Deists, or to Atheists; who 
are not apt to be troubled with scruples 
upon such occasions: this observation 
applies equally of course to the declara- 
tions now under the consideration of your 
lordships, against transubstantiation and 
the invocation of saints; but setting aside 
this argument, I wish to ask any serious 
man, whether it be not a gross impropriety, 
and in some measure a profanation, to 
make our sentiments respecting the na- 
ture and design of the most solemn rite 
of our religion, a rite, ordained by our 
Divine Master, for the commemoration 
of his death, and of the benefits which 
we derive from it, benefits which as- 
suredly have a reference to another 
world; to make, I say, this solemn rite, a 
mere scaffold, by which we climb to high 
situations in this world; whether it be not 
in effect, 
“ To make the symbol of atoning grace, 
“ An office key, a picklock to a place,” 


as one of the most interesting of our mo- 
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dern poets beautifully illustrates the idea. 
—I shall probably be told, that an oath is 
a religious test; but the parallel between 
an oath and a sacramental test, will not 
hold, as has been almost demonstrated by 
one of the most learned and pious prelates, 
who ever had a seat in this House, in his 
celebrated discourse in “ Vindication of 
the Common Rights of Subjects,” against 
a much more ingenious, and much more 
formidable opponent in all respects, than 
has ever since appeared as an advocate for 
disabilities and restrictions on the score of 
religion merely.—To return, however, 
to the formula more immediately under 
our consideration, I wish to state another 
very weighty objection ; it is this: In the 
course of a protracted life, I never made 
the declaration in question, without expe- 
riencing the most unpleasant of all sensa- 
tions, the sensation of self-reproach; 
when I recollected, that I had pronounced 
four parts out of five, of the Christian 
world, to be superstitious and idolatrous ; 
including in the number; a Fenelon, a 
Pascal, a Bossuet, and “ Marseilles good 
bishop ’—besides many most valuable 
men, now living, who are allowed, on all 
hands, to adorn by their lives and conduct, 
the religion which they profess ; and I am 
firmly persuaded, that if it were not for 
the ambiguous meaning of the words made 
use of in this declaration, and the glorious 
uncertainty of the law, arising from this 


ambiguity, there are very many whv hear 


me, who would experience the same un- 
pleasant misgivings, when they take their 
seat in either House of parliament.—Such, 
my lords, are the natural consequences of 
a declaration, which reviles, in the most 
revolting terms, one party, and lays a snare 
for the other. Let an heathen moralist 
palliate the conduct of philosophers, when 
they paid an external homage to the 
ceremonies of an unhallowed religion, 
which they inwardly despised, by saying 
that they deemed such matters to be 
‘‘tanquam legibus jussa, non tanquam 
Deo grata”—the excuse is but a sorry 
one in the mouth of a Pagan, and is 
still less allowable in the mouth of a 
Christian. I do not mean to say, that 
with some ingenuity, a satisfactory mode 
of making this declaration may not be 
devised ; I have satisfied my own inind ; 
but I am still of opinion, that, upon so 
solemn an occasion, no ingenuity, no 
skill in the interpretation of language, 
should ever be called for. It will perhaps 
be said, that I arraign the wisdom, and 
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the justice of the legislature,. in requiring 
such a test, and that I rashly attempt to 
introduce an important innovation. What, 
my lords, were those benevolent and en- 
pris men, who voted for the repeal 
of the writ de Heretico comburendo ” 
accused of arraigning the wisdom, and 
the justice of the parliament ? or, were 
those who afterwards, to their honour, 
voted for the repeal of the laws against 
witches, accused of this presumption? 
Was that honest and patriotic senator, 
and very able lawyer, who so lately 
pointed out, with all the force of argu- 
ment, and all the charms of eloquence, 
the severity of the criminal code, was he, 
I say, accused of arraigning the wisdom 
and the justice of the legislature ? 


“ Haud timeo, si jam nequeo, defendere 
crimen, 
“ Cum tanto commune viro.” 


To the charge of attempting to innovate» 
I shall shortly reply, that the question is» 
or at least ought to be, whether a law be 
just, and reasonable, not how old it is, 
for time can never sanctify injustice.— 
With respect to the doctrine of the invo- 
cation of saints, the doctrine has, in past 
ages, been abused, and that it may some- 
times be abused now, I am ready to ad- 
mit ; but it should always be remembered 
that intelligent Catholics do every thing in 
their power to correct this abuse ; and 
censure it, whenever it occurs, as strongly 
as any Protestant can do. He who will 
accurately and impartially compare, what 
is said in ‘* The First Gusectlons of the 
Catholics,” in ** Fhe Catholic Manual,” 
in a well known work, the title of which 
is, ** The Papist Mis-represented and 
Represented,” and in an excellent work, 
“ The Principles of Roman Catholics with 
Reference to God and the King ;’—he, I 
say, who will without prejudice, compare 
what is stated in these publications upon 
the tenet in question, with what is said by 
Nelson, in his explanation of the Collect 
in our Liturgy, appointed for All Saints’- 
day, will find a very striking coincidence 
both of thought and of expression. Those 
who wish for farther information upon the 
subject of the religious principles of Roman 
Catholics, will do well to peruse attentivel ys 
letters lately written by an amiable and 
learned Catholic prelate, who is, at this 
moment, going out under the immediate 
sanction of government, to the Mauritius 
[Right Rev. Edward Slater, bishop of 
Ruspa].— Upon the whole, my lords, 
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I do most earnestly implore your lordships, 
to repeal declarations which contain an 
unjust and vilifying censure upon the 
doctrines of millions of our conscientious 
fellow Christians, and loyal fellow sub- 
jects ; and are also a stumbling block in 
the way of many a serious member of the 
church of England, when he takes his 
seat in either House of parliament.—I say 
not this upon my own judgment merely, 
for that would be saying very little; but 
upon the authority of several of our most 
eminent divines, not to mention, our gret 
moral writer, doctor Samuel Johnson: 
but I will detain the House no longer ; 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
these declarations were expedient in the 
reign of Charles the 2nd, when, as the 
noble earl truly observed, a papist (for 
such was then the opprobrious appella- 
tion in constant use), was regarded as of 
course a dangerous enemy to the state ;— 
will it necessarily follow, that they are 
expedient now? The Test act has been 
long termed the main pillar of our eccle- 
siastical establishment, and is still so 
called by some; but others (and I think 
more justly), deem it as nothing better 
than a time-worn buttress, which deforms 
and disgraces the building it was intended 
to support. Is there a single individual 
of education in the united kingdom, who 
now contemplates, in the character of a 
Roman Catholic, a being so much to be 
dreaded ; a being, against whose wicked 
designs to undermine both church and 
State, it is wise and prudent to insist upon 
such an apparatus of precaution? No, 
there is not one. The precautions, then, 
being in the opinion of the public unne- 
cessary, to say nothing more, they ought 
to be repealed.—‘‘ The gospel no where 
demands from us such precautions; the 
church, which judgeth not those that are 
without, wants them not; the common- 
wealth, which should embrace indifferently 
all mea, who are loyal, peaceable, honest 
and industrious, requires them not.?* 
These, my lords, are the words of that 
wise, and good, and great man, whose 
authority has so often been appealed to, 
in the course of the various discussions 
which have taken place in this House 
upon the Catholic question. May his 
sentiments make the same impression 
upon the minds of your lordships, which 
they have long made, and still continue to 
make, upon my own; you will then, with- 
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out hesitation, accede to the motion of the 
noble earl.* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served, that by some persons he had been 
described as so surrounded with preju- 
dices and so influenced by interest, as to 
be capable of taking only a limited view 
of this subject. He might be liable to 
the charge of prejudice, but he could as- 
sure their lordships that he had no interest 


* Note.—“ Norwich, June 18, 1819.— 
My opinion upon the subject of the Ca- 
tholic question (the most important which 
has engaged the attention of the public 
during the times we live in) is, not the 
casual offer of prejudice or precipitation ; 
but of much reading, much consideration, 
and much converse with men of different 
religious persuasions; with men of all 
parties, and of all professions: if, there- 
fore, I err, it is not for want of an honest, 
impartial, and sedulous enquiry after truth. 
Under such circumstances, I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I felt the least re- 
luctance to avow publicly, sentiments, 
which [ have maintained in private, for 
nearly half a century; and which I shall 
never cease to think, are much more con- 
sistent, not only with Christian charity, 
but with the real interest of our civil and 
ecclesiastical establishment, than the ex- 
clusive spirit which prompts some of his 
majesty’s ministers to pursue a line of 
conduct which bids fair (and at no distant 
period) to endanger the peace and welfare 
of that very Protestant ascendancy, for 
the security of which they express so se- 
rious an alarm, if seven respectable noble- 
men, and perhaps twice as many independ- 
ent commoners, be allowed to have a seat 
in parliament! That, in the nineteenth 
century, such an idea should induce a 
great majority of the most enlightened 
assembly in Europe, to oppose a motion, 
enforced with argument so conclusive, and 
with eloquence so persuasive, as were dis- 
played in the late debate, by earl Grey, 
and lord Grenville, both of whom are as 
decided friends to this ascendancy when 
rightly understood, as any two men in 
the united kingdom, is a melancholy proof, 
that to the bulk of mankind, whether in 
the higher or the lower ranks of society, 
the remark of Seneca is equally appli- 
cable: ‘ Creditur, non judicatur; se- 
‘quimur antecedentium gregem, euntes 
‘ belluarum ritu, non qua eundum est, sed 
qua itur.’ 
“ Henry Norwicu.” 
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in it, except a common interest with all of 
them, in the security of the Protestant 
government in church and state. He re- 
garded the present measure as having in 
view the same end with a more general 
proposition which had recently been de- 
cided, with this difference—that if carried, 
it would arrive at that end, not by the 
circuitous means of a committee, charged 
to consider deliberately in what manner and 
to what extent further indulgences might be 
safely granted, but a single effort, and by 
blotting with asingle stroke from the Sta- 
tute book what was now the only insur- 
mountable obstacle to theadmission of Ro- 
man Catholics to parliament. It was said, 
that the 30th of Charles 2nd was only a 
renunciation of a dogmatical tenet, but 
the effect of it was, to point out distinctly 
who was a Roman Catholic. He as a 
Protestant, would not quarrel with a Ro- 
man Catholic on the ground of his religi- 
ous principles; he might lament his er- 
rors, but he was at the same time disposed 
to reverence his integrity. The declara- 


tion against transubstantiation, as he had 
before said, he considered as the great 
obstacle to his admission to the two 
houses of parliament. There was, also, the 
oath of supremacy : but the noble lord had 


himself argued, that until the 30th of 
Charles 2nd, Catholics sat in both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Earl Grey said, across the table, that 
he had alluded only to the upper House. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served, that he had a distinct recollection 
of this argument having been urged by 
more than one noble lord on a former oc- 
casion. If, then, the oath of supremacy 
was not of sufficient force to exclude the 
Roman Catholics from parliament and 
from the great offices of state, the propo- 
sition now made would arrive instanter at 
that point which many noble lords con- 
ceived to be most dangerous to the coun- 
try both in church and state. He sin- 
cerely believed that the noble earl who 
had introduced the bill was as firmly 
attached to the constitution as any man, 
but he requested their lordships to look at 
the character in which Roman Catholics 
sat in parliament at the periods to which 
the noble earl had alluded. They sat 
there under the danger of a premunire. 
If we brought them back now, we should 
bring them back absolved from all those 
penalties. They would be brought back 
very different creatures from what they 
were under the reign of Charles 2nd, This 
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was a very perilous experiment, and he 
knew nothing equal to it, except in the 
reign of James 2nd, when the government 
was administered by a Catholic king, as- 
sisted by a Protestant House of Lords 
and a Protestant House of Commons. It 
was now proposed, that a Protestant king 
should reign, and that the laws should be 
framed by a Roman Catholic House of 
Lords, and a Roman Catholic House of 
Commons. In this dangerous age of ex- 
periments, when so many innovations had 
been made—when, in a neighbouring 
country, morality, social order, and good 
government, had been overthrown, and 
even Christianity itself annihilated, should 
this nation, in the pursuit of a poiitical 
experiment, throw away the blessings of 
a constitution which had saved us from so 
many perils? He was aware that indivi- 
duals, and sometimes states, did not avail 
themselves of the advantages which belong 
to experience; but he hoped that their 
lordships would not lose sight of the dan- 
gers we had passed, and that they would 
hesitate before they exposed this country 
to new and hazardous experiments. For 
all these reasons, he felt it his duty to op- 
pose the motion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he did 
not feel himself called upon to go at any 
length into the question proposed by the 
noble earl, because, on some of the points 
he was not aware that he had any great 
difference of opinion. In every period of 
his life, he (lord Liverpool ) hadsupported 
the continuance of the Test acts; and he 
still thought them necessary for the 
preservation of our religious and civil li- 
berties. From what had been stated by 
the right reverend prelate who spoke first, 
it appeared that this motion was founded 
on the necessity of abroyating the Test 
and Corporation acts altogether ; and if he 
looked at the present measure as impolitic 
and dangerous, it was not so much on 
its own account as that it was an attempt 
to remove all those barriers at once. He 
was old enough to recollect when the re- 
peal of the Test laws was the subject of 
controversy during a whole session. 
What was the principle on which it was 
resisted both by the legislature and by the 
country? It was that they were a weapon 
in our hands to protect and secure our 
civil and religious liberties; and that, 
while they existed, they were a most es- 
sential barrier against any attempt on the 
church and constitution. The noble earl 
had said, that he conceived there might 
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be many individuals who had great scru- 
ples of conscience in making these decla- 
rations. He had objected to the words 
superstitious” and idolatrous.” These 
words were applied to the invocation of 
saints, the adoration of the Virgin Mary, 
aad the sacrifice of the mass; and being 
so applied, he (lord Liverpool) had never 
felt any difficulty in making those decla- 
rations. What was to be the effect of this 
measure if it passed? Was it or was it 
not to have the effect of admitting 
Roman Catholics into offices of state, 
and into parliament? He fully agreed 
that no respectable Roman Catholic could 
be admitted into parliament as long as 
the oath of supremacy remained; but 
when it was admitted, that Roman Ca- 
tholics. after the framing of that oath, sat 
in the House of Lords, he could not trace 
any period when they were members of 
the House of Commons. But if the oath 
of supremacy operated as an exclusion, 
what benefit could the advocates of this 
measure promise to the Roman Catholics 
from the repeal of the oaths in question ? 
He thought that the repeal of these oaths 
might be beneficial in one sense ; and if 
he were satisfied that, by conceding this 
point as a point of feeling, their lordships 
were putting an end to the agitation of 
this question, he should have no objection 
to accede to the proposition of the noble 
earl. But had the noble earl stated, that 
if this bill were carried, those who advo- 
cated the claims of the Roman Catholics 
in that House would abstain from bring- 
ing them forward again, year after year ? 
Not a word had been said on that sub- 
ject. What possible benefit, then, was to 
be derived from this measure, if it was 
merely to leave the question in all other 
respects just where it was. The right 
reverend prelate had told their lordships, 
that it was a step to more important mea- 
sures: he had frankly stated, that he 
considered it as a step to get rid of all re- 
ligious tests whatever. He (lord Liver- 
pool) would cheerfully admit, thet it was 
right and proper to consider the feelings 
of Roman Catholics; but then he would 
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Lord Grenville said, he had a totally 
different view of the subject from the no- 
ble lord who had just done, and had also 
a different idea of its policy and wisdom. 
After the very able and eloquent speech 
of his noble friend who had made the mo- 
tion, it would be unnecessary for him to 
add any thing to the statement so 
luminously laid down, and he should 
therefore confine himself to a few of the 
arguments against the motion. The noble 
lord then recited some of the provisions 
of the act of Elizabeth, and contended 
that persons who were entitled by their 
birth to a seat in that House, ought not 
to be deprived of it on mere presumption 
and false accusation, but only when im- 
perious necessity called for such being 
the case. He would ask their lordships 
then, why the descendants of those brave 
men who had shed their blood in several 
cases for their country, and had laid the 
first foundation of its liberties, should be 
now debarred from their rights? True, 
that had taken place in the profligate and 
disgraceful reign of Charles 2nd, but why 
should it be continued now? Certainly 
their lordships ought to pause before they 
any longer debarred from their rights 
those who were entitled to those rights 
by their birth, and the merits and valua- 
ble services of their ancestors. With as- 
tonishment he had heard it said that the 
Catholic tenets were friendly to.a divided 
allegiance. He had conversed with many 
of that body on this subject, and never 
yet did he meet a reasonable Catholic 
who could bear the idea of this divided 
allegiance. The allegiance they gave 
was undivided, and what the law required. 
Let their lordships look at the oath upon 
their table. They had there distinguished 
between allegiance and supremacy, be- 
cause oaths of allegiance were taken in 
this country long before any oaths of su- 
premacy were framed. Every man was 
bound to swear true allegiance to the 
country. What wasallegiance? Obedi- 
ence to the king in his courts of justice, 
obedience to him in his legislature, and 
in the executive ministers of his govern- 


say, that it was the duty of their lordships 
to consider also what might be the feel- 
ings of the Protestants. He did say, that 
when a proposition was brought to that 
House to repeal some of the most ancient 
tests in this country, he could not see 
what benefit could arise from adopting a 
measure which might do some harm, but 
which could do no good whatever. 
(VOL. XL, ) 


ment. This was the allegiance which, he 
trusted, every man in this country bore to 

his sovereign, and this was the oath which 
the Roman Catholics took in the same 

sense in which it was taken by their 
lordships,. There was no law in this 
country to enable the king to impose re- 
ligious penalties on any man. If aman 
ies himself to that obedience which 
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the laws have given to temporal subjects, 
that was the obedience which the Roman 
Catholics professed. If that infatuated 
sovereign who attempted to re-establish the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country 
had required of his subjects that they 
should join in the doctrine of the mass, 
how would their allegiance have bound 
them to conform to that? How, then, 
did the repeal of these oaths release the 
Roman Catholics from their allegiance? 
If it were asked of him, what he thought 
of the invocation of saints, of the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, he could have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that he thoeght it would 
be idolatrous in him to join in such 
worship. But, would their lordships 
venture to say, that this oath was not 
repeated by many, not as relating to their 
own worship, but in the calumnious sense 
of reviling the worship of their fellow 
subjects? ‘ Begin,” said his lordship 
silencing these atrocious libels 
against your fellow subjects: instead of 
magnifying grounds of disunion, show 
that it is the constant endeavour of the 
legislature to conciliate, not to exasperate 
and to reconcile and hold together, if not 


in one common bond of religious belief, 
at least in one bond of political union, all 
those who. boast the same origin, who 
obey the same laws, whose veins glow 
with the same blood, which has been shed 
in the same cause, though not by all with 
equal chance of honourable remune- 


ration.” But if the interests of the Ca- 
tholics were entirely out of the question, 
and if no other reasons existed but what 
regarded the personal feelings of their 


lordships, he would implore them, for | 


their own sakes, to blot from the Statute- 
book, the necessity for using any longer 
those disgraceful}, unjust, degrading calum- 
nies, which must be as disgusting to those 
who were compelled to utter them, as to 
those against whom they were ordered to 
be pronounced. He called them disgrace. 
ful calumnies, because he was convinced 
that with all the prejudice which might 
still exist against the Catholic faith, with 
al] the exertions that had been made to 
inflame the ignorant and unthinking, no 
reasonable man out of doors, not one he 
was sure of their Jordships, would under- 
take to say, that the religion of Fenelon 
was idolatry, that Fenelon (he mentioned 
him merely as a familiar instance out of 
many), worshipping according to the sin- 
cere dictates of his conscience, was a man 
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to be shunned and degraded as a profane 
worshipper of idols. The real state of 
the case was this: the Catholics believe 
(erroneously, according to our principles 
of belief), that what is possible to Al- 
mighty Power is done by Almighty 
power; and this, in the instance of tran- 
substantiation, they believe on a sincere 
interpretation of that same sacred autho- 
rity on which we Protestants believe the 
other miracles thereby recorded. In all 
this there might be error, perhaps the 
grossest error, but there was no idolatry : 
on the contrary, there was a pure feeling 
of devotion, addressed, according to the 
measure of belief, to the common God of 
Catholics and Protestants. In us, indeed, 
who were Protestants, and whose opinions 
were of a different cast, such a profession 
of faith would be gross idolatry; and in 
that sense only could conscientious Pro- 
testants take the oath against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. | But the declara- 
tion oath further said, that the sacrifice of 
the mass was idolatrous. Now, of the 
eight hundred in both Houses who cn 4 
took that oath, he would confidently as 

how many had read the mass book ? how 
many could giveany intelligible account of 
what that was which they solemnly swore 
to be idolatry? He remembered a bold 
expression of one of our poets: it was 
“one eternal now.” Now, this “ one 
eternal now” seemed to be the language 
of the declaration oath; it was applied to 
the sacrifice of the mass as practised in 
the time of Charles 2nd, it had been ap- 
plied ever since, and was applied now, 
though the ceremony so denounced might 
have been repeatedly varied, perhaps en- 
tirely altered, in the interval. Was it not, 
then, a solemn mockery in the legislature, 
to persist in taking an oath, on a subject 
on which they knew little, and perhaps 
had not reflected at all; and if this ap- 
plied to their lordships, how much more 
must it apply tochurchwardens, to consta- 
bles, to custom-house officers, to all those 
who took it in shoals at every quarter 
and petty sessions? was it not better at 
once to remove this habitual disregard to 
the most sacred of all obligations—this 
constant appeal to the Creator, by men 
not even professing to understand what 
was the nature of the appeal? But there 
was still another objection that struck 
him. He could imagine a conscientious 
Protestant, who might believe that the 
sacrifice of the mass was erroneous, but 
not idolatrous: ought such a man to be 
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excluded from parliament? He remem- 
bered that bishop Burnet, and Mr. Eve- 
lyn, in that most valuable book which 
threw more light on his cotemporary 
history than any publication that had 
come down to us, had both referred 
to a most excellent churchman (Herring) 
who held the opinion that the sacrifice of 
the mass, though erroneous, was not ido- 
latrous. If that man had been excluded 
from parliament for such belief, the legis- 
lature would have lost one of its brightest 
ornaments—one of the few men who, in 
times of violent persecution, at the great- 
est personal risk, had maintained an asylum 
where the members of the church of 
England might resort to hear the pure 
doctrines which they loved—who had 
kept the light of his church burning, when 
all around was the darkness of bigotry. 
Another great ornament of the church, the 
famous archbishop Sheldon, had main- 
tained a similar opinion, and he also must 
have been excluded by this oath. He 


therefore called upon their lordships, first, 
to relieve themselves from the opprobrium 
of uttering a calumny against their fellow 
subjects; next, to relieve all Protestants 
from an oath so disgusting to their sense 


and feeling; thirdly, to put an end to 
that habitual reproach and _ invective 
against a class of fellow Christians which, 
abhorrent as it must be to their lordships 
feelings, could only be looked at with 
complacency by certain ignorant or de- 
signing persons, who referred to this 
legislative abuse as the best argument of 
continuing the Catholic exclusions. In 
saying this, he meant no allusion to any of 
their lordships, but ‘only to means that 
had been employed out of doors; for he 
was happy to say, that in doors a total 
change had taken place, and he hailed it 
as an omen of still better times, and as a 
proof of the certain progress of truth, be- 
nevolence, and kind feeling. He wished 
their lordships to be consistent and ho- 
nest. They all professed that it was 
me ea to exclude Catholics for religious 
belief, but thought that there was some 
civil difference of opinion which threatened 
danger and ruin to the state, if even one 
hereditary peer should sit among their 
lordships with the title earned by the vir- 
tues of his ancestor, should he happen 
to believe in purgatory, or if one member 
should be added to the House of Com- 
mons incumbered with the belief of tran- 
substantiation. Thus, professing to have 
nothing to do with religious, but only 
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with political opinions, their lordships, 
with strange inconsistency, put two tests 
—one merely political, the other merely 
religious. Now, how could the Catholics 
believe their lordships’ professions to be 
sincere? Their lordships said to the Ca- 
tholic—‘ We exclude you, not for 
reasons of faith, but for reasons of state.” 
The Catholic came forward and said, 
“ Well I take you at your word; I 
cannot change my religion, but I am 
ready to pay the same dutiful allegiance 
which is required from every Protestant 
subject. Now give me your tests.” 
Your lordships then take care to give him 
a test which binds him to reject every 
article of his faith. [Cheers.] ** Do, 
you,” exclaimed his lordship ‘ speak 
truth? Are you just, are you honest, 
when you profess abhorrence at excluding 
= man for his religious opinions, and yet 
offer him, as the only condition of coming 
among you, the disclaimer of his religious 
belief? What isit youmean? Is it you, 
or isit he, that must palter with the most 
sacred of all things—an oath? If indeed 
your lordships believe that persons hold- 
ing such religious tenets are unfit to sit 
among you, in God’s name say so fairly 
and directly; but if you believe such a 
doctrine on your part will be a breach of 
your duty to God and man, why keep this 
test? I conjure you. for your own ho- 
nour, for the honour of your government, 
in the name of truth, of conscience, and 
of common honesty, expunge from your 
Statute book an oath which has made 
England a by-word of reproach among 
the nations of Europe. Be just to your- 
selves as well others : let your professions 
and your actions accord ; and cease to do 
in fact, what you are ashamed to avow in 
principle.” [Continued cheering.] For 
himself, he should be dealing most un- 
faithfully with their lordships if he did not 
avow his hope and belief that if this test 
were abolished, things would not stop there. 
When the exclusion rested on the oath of 
supremacy alone, Catholics and Protes- 
tants might examine more carefully and 
calmly what was the amount of the civil 
difference of opinion between them ; and 
he had little doubt that the result would 
be to wipe away the foul reproach cast 
upon us by the enlightened of all nations. 
That absurd sophism about divided alle- 
giance would be heard no more. Protes- 
tants and Catholics would feel assured of 
a complete security in the conscious 
enjoyment of equal rights. At present 
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the Catholic was insulted and calumniated 
for his religious belief, and when he asked 
for political advantages, he was not 
allowed even the means of explaining on 
what ground he asked them. But let him 
once be treated as he ought to be treated ; 
let the insulting calumny against his doc- 
trines cease to exasperate his mind, and 
then see if he cannot as well as the Pro- 
testant discharge all the duties of * true 
allegiance” which a subject owes to his 
lawful sovereign. A right reverend 
ergs had objected to the motion as iso- 
ated, and had asked, why was not the 
House called upon for a general inquiry ? 
About a month ago, when a general 
inquiry was moved for, the objection was, 
Why do you not bring forward some spe- 
cific measure? <‘ We have (said his 
lordship) accepted the challenge; we 
have brought forward a specific measure, 
and now you say, we have no objection 
to this measure; but come with us into a 
committee, and then we will show you 
another measure to which we have a 
strong objection, and for the sake of that, 
we will reject both.” 

The Lord Chancellor began by payin 
some high compliments to lords Grey an 
Grenville, for their ability and eloquence, 
and then proceeded to exculpate himself 
from any share in the resolutions alluded 
to by the former. He disavowed any 
knowledge of them till he had seen them 
that morning. Addressing himself to 
the question before the House, he con- 
tended, that the law of the land, as ex- 
pounded by its ablest writers, had defined 
*‘ true .allegiance ” to be allegiance to 
the constitution in church and state, and 
he maintained, that the oath required by 
the statutes of Henry 8th and Eliza- 
beth was merely declaratory of the com- 
mon law. It was somewhat miraculous 
that the Whigs of the present day should 
denounce the Declaration act, as if it had 
proceeded from that most wicked king, 
Charles 2nd. What ! had they forgotten 
that it was re-enacted after deliberate dis- 
cussion in the first parliament of William, 
the founder of our civil and religious li- 
berties? Some persons with a profusion 
of something which seemed meant to be 
law and logic, but which in his mind was 
neither, had held up the act of Indem- 
nity as if it protected the Catholics as well 
as Protestants. Now, the act of Indem- 
nity was no more than this; it saw that 
the establishments of the country were 
sufficiently guarded by proper enactments, 
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and it then said, that it would not rigidly 
punish every non-observance, but would 
be content with keeping in its hands the 
power of exacting obedience when it 
thought proper; and to make all sure, 
this indulgence was only annual. What, 
then, was meant by the extravagant pro- 
position, that a judge might act on the 
bench without taking the proper oaths, 
and then claim the indemnity. The real 
fact was, that every judge took the oath 
upon entering office; but, supposing it to 
be otherwise, was it not monstrous to 
think that a judge would disgrace himself 
by breaking the laws which he was called 
to maintain? The noble lord then argued 
at great length, that, from the time of 
Charles 2nd to the time of William, who 
had sanctioned the act of Charles 2nd, it 
had been thought necessary, for the pre- 
servation of our civil and religious liber- 
ties, that Papists should not be allowed to 
sit in parliament; and the consequence 
was, that some test was absolutely neces- 
sary by which it might be ascertained 
whether a man was a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant. Now, it was obvious, that this 
could only be done by some oath declara- 
tory of religious opinions. It was, as 
Dr. Paley had observed, perfectly just 
to have a religious test of a political opi- 
nion ; nor was there any more breach of 
charity or violation of justice in exclud- 
ing a Catholic, by requiring from him 
the fulfilment of certain conditions, than 
there was in disqualifying a Protestant 
who had not 300/. a-year. He therefore 
called upon the House, as it had any re- 
gard to the constitution in church and 
state, as settled by the glorious Kevolu- 
tion, and mainly preserved by this 
very oath, not to commit the unpardona- 
ble crime against posterity of transmit- 
ting to them their civil and religious li- 
berties impaired or endangered. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he would 
support the motion, though he doubted 
the expediency of reviving the subject 
so soon. What he had heard from his 
noble and learned friend who had just sat 
down was not calculated to remove his 
regret at this renewed discussion ; for his 
noble and learned friend had advanced 
doctrines, in opposition to the motion, 
which he had trusted were for ever aban- 
doned. His noble friend, indeed, pro- 
fessed his unwillingness to exclude men on 
account of their religious belief, but the 
inference from his speéch was directly 
contrary to its declaration ; for if his ap- 
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probation of the Test act arose from its’ 
demanding of every man whether he was 
a Catholic or Protestant, what was this 
but approving the principle of exclusion 
for religion? And as to the other ground 
that it was no more than a religious test 
of a political opinion, what need of this 
additional one when one existed already ? 
The only purpose which the Declaration 
act answered was, to exasperate the feel- 
ings of the Catholics, and disgust those 
of all reasonable Protestants. For him- 
self, he did indeed believe, that many of 
the practices of the lower orders of the 
laity and priesthood in Catholic countries 
were idolatrous ; but he saw no idolatry 
in the recommendation of the council of 
Trent, the great authority of the Catho- 
lic church. It was remarkable, too, that 
the venerable men who had deliberately 
framed the articles of the church of Eng- 
land had not called transubstantiation and 
the adoration of saints by such hard and 
violent and abusive names as were used 
by the framers of the declaration-oath, in 
the midst of the senseless panic arising out | 
of apretended plot. The articles called | 
these doctrines merely by the term of, 
‘‘afond thing.” Why, therefore, should 
their lordships be compelled to adopt 
abusive and insulting language, which the 
church itselfhad not thought it necessary 
to use? His learned and noble friend 
had laid great stress on the circumstance 
that the Declaration act, though originally 
passed by Charles 2nd had been sane- 
tioned and confirmed by © William, and 
had called it a free and deliberate act of 
his first parliament. Surely it was not ne- 
cessary to tell their lordships, that there 
never was a period when calm delibera- 
tion was less likely to be exercised in any 
matter relating to the Catholics than in 
the first parliament of William. The 
whole nation was exasperated against the 
Catholics, the Catholic king just banished 
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Doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
himself to be; he thought it very possible 
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to be a good Protestant without calumniat- 
ing the doctrines of the Catholic ; and he 
was desirous, for one, to be relieved from 
the necessity of using expressions abhor- 
rent to Christian charity, and shocking 
without object the feelings of our fellow 
men. 

Earl Bathurst said, that the question 
was, whether the oath of supremacy was 
sufficient to exclude Catholics from par- 
liament? He thought not; and this he 
gathered from the preamble of the 30th of 
Charles 2nd ; for if the oath of supremacy 
had been reckoned sufficient, all that 
would have been necessary in framing the 
act of Charles would have been to require 
their lordships to take the same oath here- 
tofore taken by the Commons. Both 
Houses were therefore included in the 
new act, and the declaration was added, 
on the conviction that some further secu- 
rity was necessary to keep Catholics out 
of parliament. The noble earl proceeded 
next to show that the reference in the 
preamble of the bill before them to the 
31st of the king indicated this to be only 
the first step to take away the oath of su- 
premacy, and declared that upon -this 
ground he must oppose it. 

Earl Grey replied with great anima- 
tion, After repelling the imputation of 
attempting to effect ulterior objects by 
any insidious means, he contended that 
the act of Charles 2nd had been occasion- 
ed by the blind fury which agitated the 
minds of men of all ranks, and not by 
the presence of any Catholics in parlia- 
ment. He now stated, after accurate in- 
quiry, that Catholics did not then sit in 
parliament. The application by certain 
Protestants to the learned lord on the 
woolsack, he could not, when he con- 
sidered the character of that noble Jord, 
and his uniform disposition on this subject, 
ascribe to very pure and perfect zeal. It 


wasin arms to regain the throne and re- 
establish Popery, if he could. Surely 
this was not a time for any alleviation of | 
the laws against Popery. ‘Fhe time of | 
the Popish plot itself was hardly less suit- 
able for a favourable consideration of the - 
subject. No such reasons existed now 
for gelling. and insulting the feelings of 
our Catholic brethren; andthe more pure 


our own religion was, the less fitting was _ 
it that we should make it an instrument 
of abusing the religion of others. He was 


not sv proud of the character of a good 
hater,” as acelebrated man had 


was not the intention, and it would not 
be the effect of this bill, to introduce Ca- 
tholics into parliament: its object was 
conciliation. If they would apply this 
test, let them do it at least in decent terms. 
Upon what pretence could the learned 
lord apply the charge of superstition and 
idolatry to the Catholics? The invoca- 
tion of saints and the sacrifice of the mass, 
as understood by intelligent Catholics 
were neither superstition nor idola- 
try. While no two sects agreed as to 
speculative opinions, and scarcely any 
two -indivi of one sect agreed, what 
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ground had we to pronounce this anathe- 
ma against the Catholics? While the 
whole Christian world, up to the 
time of Henry 8th, and four-fifths 
of the believers of the blessed Gospel 
at this day, received those doctrines as 
sacred, with what modesty or sense could 
we pronounce them superstition and ido- 
latry ? 

The House then divided: Contents, 
49, Proxies, 33; 82. Not Contents, 72, 
Proxies, 69; 141. Majority against the 
bill, 59. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 10. 


Gaout Detiveries.] Mr. Western 
rose, pursuant to his notice, to bring 
forward a motion, the object of which, 
he said was, to obtaina more frequent 
Delivery of the Gaols of those unfortu- 
nate persons who now often lay six, seven, 
and even eight months in prison, before 
they are brought to trial. It was possi- 
ble some gentleman might think that a 
proposition of that sort, which tended to 
a material alteration in our present sys- 
tem of administering the laws, would 
have been better in the hands of some 
honourable gentleman who was a member 
of the learned profession; but the House 
would see that his proposal did not involve 
any intricate question of law ;—it did not 
involve any consideration of doubtful jus- 
tice, or even, he thought, of doubtful 
policy. It was founded upon a plain and 
obvious principle, which, at all events, 
in the abstract, would meet universal ac- 
quiescence and approbation ; namely, that 
no man should be punished before he is 
brought to trial. And he then contended, 
that the interval between the summer and 
the Lent assizes occasioned a duration of 
imprisonment before trial, which was in 
effect amost severe punishment, and which 
could not be justified upon any plea what- 
ever. He said, he was aware that any 
alteration of the criminal law of the coun- 
try, or even of the established mode of 
administering the criminal law, should be 
received in the first instance with jealousy, 
and adopted with great caution ; but his 
proposition went in effect to no alteration, 
other than as affecting those who have 
the labour of carrying the law into exe- 
cution. There was no alteration even of 


any part of the process of the law,—the 
sole object was, a more frequent delivery 
of the gaols, and by that means to effect 
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an alleviation of the suffering of long im- 
prisonment, and the removal of that dis- 
grace to the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, which, he contended, was brought 
upon it by inflicting such a punishment 
upon men before they were tried, as now 
was frequently the case-—Mr. Western 
here went into a variety of observations, 
th show that a more frequent delivery of 
the gaols would be more congenial to the 
spirit of the constitution ; and he thought 
he should be able likewise to show, that it 
would be more conformable to the law of 
the land, to the ancient law certainly, and 
even to the unrepealed existing statute 
law—the institutions of former times,— 
those enactments, upon which the basis 
of the administration of justice was found- 
ed in this country, strongly marked an 
anxious desire to protect the subject, not 
only from unjust imprisonment by incom- 
petent authority, but from long imprison- 
ment before trial also; which, in truth, 
was always considered as unjust imprison- 
ment. The provisons of Magna Charta 
evidently had this object in view. Those 
words, which the statute was made to 
speak, as it were, from the mouth of the 
sovereign,—* Nulli vendemus, nulli ne- 
gabimus aut differemus rectum vel justi- 
tiam,”’—comprehended an assurance that 
justice should not be delayed any more 
than sold ordenied. «“ Nulli differemus,” 
though directed to other cases than that 
of mere delay, yet was pointed to that 
also. Lord Coke, when commenting 
upon this statute, said, * And hereby it 
appears that Justitia debet esse libera, 
plena, celeris, celeris, quia dilatio justi- 
ti est quadam negatio. Could it be said 
that six or eight months imprisonment 
was not dilatio justitie?’? Lord Coke 
again observes, upon the writ de Odio et 
Otia, which was granted for certain of- 
fences not bailable. ‘ Yet the law did 
so highly hate the long imprisonment of 
any man before trial, though accused of 
an heinous offence, that it gave him this 
writ.’ and Mr. Justice Hawkins says,— 
‘‘ The greater the offence charged, the 
more horrible the sufferings of the person 
accused, in the interval between his com- 
mitment, and that ofhis being brought be- 
fore a jury of his country.” And again, in 
commenting upon the statute of Glouces- 
ter, lord Coke says,—‘ Lex Anglie est 
Lex Misericordie for three causes ; first, 
because innocent men shall not be worn 
and wasted by long imprisonment ; but as 
hereby, and by the provisions ef Magna 
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Charta, speedily come to trial."—As to 
the existing law, it was certain that there 
was an unrepealed statute, which provid- 
ed, ‘ that the gaols of the kingdom should 
be delivered three times a year, and more 
often, if need be ;” and that lord Coke 
considered that statute to be the law of 
the land at the time he wrote. The 
present justices or judges of assize and 
Nist Prius came into use in the room of 
the ancient justices in Eyre, justiciari in 
itinere, and are more immediately de- 
rived from the stat. of the 13th of Edward 
ist c. 30, which says, ‘ From henceforth 
two justices sworn shall be assigned, be- 
fore whom assizes shall be taken, and they 
shall associate one or two discreetest 
knights, who shall take the assizes three 
times inthe year.” And then points out 
those stated particular times. By the 
stat. 27th of Edward Ist c. 3, these jus- 
tices of assize were made also justices of 
gaol delivery, in these words :—“ We for 
the utility of our realm, &c. have or- 
dained, that justices assigned to take as- 
sizes in every county, immediately after 
the assizes taken, shall remain, and b 

our writ shall deliver the gaols of all man- 
ner of prisoners, after the form of the 
gaol deliveries before-time used.” Here 
then we see the, justices of assizes and 
Nisi_ Prius, who were appointed to 
take assizes at three stated times in the 
year, are directed, after they shall 
have taken their assize to deliver the 
gaols; and, it must be presumed, that 
after each and every such taking of assizes 
they did so deliver the gaols. An act was 
afterwards passed in the fourth year of 
the reign of Edward 3rd, c. 2; the title of 
which describes it to be an act by which 
the authority of Justices of Assize and 
Gaol Delivery, and Justices of the Peace, 
was pointed out; and by which it was 
ordained, that ‘* good and discreet per- 
** sons, other than of the places, should 
“ be assigned in all the shires of England 
“to take Assizes, Juries, and Certifica- 
“ tions, and deliver the gaols at least three 
“times in the year, and more often 
** if need be.” Lord Coke, commenting 
upon the commission of Gaol Delivery, 
and referring to this statute, says,—“ By 
“the Law or THe Lanp, ne homines dit 
detineantur in prisond ; but that they 
** mightreceive plenamet cclerem justiciam, 
‘this commission was institut¢d, and by 
“ this commission gaols ought to be deli- 
“ vered thrice in the year, and oftener if | 
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of this statute, and showing that he con- 
sidered, at the time he wrote, that the 
law of the land required that the gaols 
should be delivered at /east three times in 
the year. Here then, in regard to the 
law upon the subject, we have a statute 
special and direct in its enactments, 
drawn from the best times of qur history, 
—quoted and commented upon by the 
first authority,—considered by lord Coke 
himseif not only to be the law, but the 
glory of the law, that men should not be 
long detained in prison, but should have 
full and speedy justice. Could it be said 
that a man imprisoned in July, not brought 
to trial till late the following March, 
—(and that many such had been, he 
would show by the papers he had called 
for),—had received full and speedy jus- 
tice ?—So far from it, had he not in effect 
been worn and wasted by long imprison- 
ment,—had he not seen the summer in 
great part pass over his head,—if a la- 
bourer in agriculture, his harvest lost,— 
the autumn past,—then a long dreary 
winter in gaol, and even the spring far 
advanced, before he is brought before a 
Jury for his trial, and then perhaps ac- 
quitted, as it should be remarked more 
than one-third of the prisoners tried con- 
stantly were.—If then, said Mr. Western, 
it was considered to be the law, and to be 
necessary, at the time lord Coke wrote, 
to deliver the gaols three times a year at 
least, how much more necessary was it at 
the time he was speaking, when so vast an 
augmentation of the number of delin- 
quents had unfortunately taken place, 
and when at that moment the gaols of the 
kingdom were crowded beyond what they 
could contain. He was desirous to point 
distinctly to the House from the papers 
upon the table, the effects of the present 
practice of delivering the gaols only twice 
in the year. He would show it rather in 
detail in the first instance, by referring to 
some of the returns separately, and then 
the whole collectively ; the first he had in 
his hand was that of the county of Kent. 
It appeared that at Maidstone last As- 
sizes, there were one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven prisoners for trial; of these, 
twenty-nine were in prison before the Ist 
of October last, eighty-three before the 
Ist of January, which, together with 
those that were subsequently imprisoned, 
made up a total of one hundred and 
seventy-seven. By-the-bye, it was evi- 
dent that one more gaol delivery some 
time in January, would have reduced the 


“need be;”—thus using the very words 
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numbers before trial, tobe provided for and 
maintained, and for whom buildings must 
be erected, from one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven to ninety-four, and of course the 
same in other counties. But the point to 
which he then wished to call the attention 
of the House, and which was still more 
important, was, the injustice which these 
prisoners had suffered, particularly those 
in prison before the Ist of October, the. 
shortest period of confinement of whom 
before trial had been six months; nothing 
could show more strikingly the cruelty of 
such confinement in prison, than the 
known fact that a sentence of six months 
imprisonment was considered sufficient 
punishment for half the felonies that 
were committed. But the case became 
yet stronger when we considered the 
sufferings of those who were afterwards 
acquitted ; seventeen of the twenty-nine 
above-mentioned were acquitted; nine of 
the seventeen were discharged by pro- 
clamation, having no bill found against 
them, or not prosecuted. On the other 
side of the return, it appears that twenty- 
five convicted felons were sentenced to 
imprisonment, the /ongest period of confine- 
ment of whom was six months. It might 
be said, that some of these were impri- 
soned some months before trial; but was 
not this another illustration of the un- 
questionable injustice of long detention 
before trial? It was common for the 
Court to address the prisoner, and tell 
him, that, in consideration of the time he 
had lain in prison, his sentence was, to 
further imprisonment for one month only ; 
two men thus brought to the bar, who had 
each been in prison five months,—the one 
convicted, is told that his sentence is one 
month imprisonment only, in consequence 
of five already suffered,—the other is put 
up afterwards, and a jury of his country 
return a verdict of not pa yet has he en- 
dured five-sixths of the punishment of the 
one who was convicted: there were three 
at Maidstone, who, after being about 
seven months in prison, were discharged 
by proclamation, whilst various convicted 
felons suffered six-sevenths only of the 
punishment (including their imprisonment 
before and after trial), which was inflicted 
upon these three persons against whom 
no bill of indictment was found. By the 
returns of the last Lent Assizes at 
Chelmsford, the cases were not less strik- 
ing than those of Maidstone; the total 
number tried was one hundred and sixty- 
six. Of these, twenty-five were in prison 
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before the Ist of October; of whom, eleven 
were acquitted, and of these eleven, six 
were discharged by proclamation; two 
were in prison eight months, three seven 
months and fifteen days, three six months 
and fifteen days: whilst, on the other 
hand, sixteen convicted of wes were 
considered to be sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment under six months. Upon 
the whole, it appeared by the papers on the 
table, that four hundred and five of those 
persons who were tried at the last assizes 


-had been in gaol before the Ist of Octo- 


ber, whilst from the annual return it would 
be seen that eight hundred persons, con- 
victed of felony, suffered under their sen- 
tence a lighter punishment than the four 
hundred and five had experienced before 
trial. Mr. Western begged the House 
further to remark that, if there was ano- 
ther gaol delivery some time in January, 
it would diminish very nearly one-half the 
total number of prisoners before trial, 
which it was now neccessary to provide 
room for in the gaols, and to maintain so 
many months longer. This was an im- 
portant consideration under all circum- 
stances, and in the present moment pecu- 
liarly so, when our gaols were crowded 
beyond what they could contain. The 
House had appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the state of the gaols, the ma- 
nagement pursued in them, and the dis- 
cipline of the prisoners. That committee, 
he doubted not, would have a wretched 
tale to unfold. The report upon the table 
which had been called for by order of the 
House of Lords, had been communicated 
to the House, would show a singular state 
of non-conformity to law, in the condition 
of most of our gaols, and prove distinctly 
how much some essential improvements 
required to be generally enforced. In 
the first place, it would be seen that 
eighty-five gaols, which were stated in the 
return to be capable of containing only 
7,263 prisoners, had in them at one time 
10,628. By the same return, it would be 
seen how excessively defective are thc 
means of classification. By the 24th of 
the king, the number of classes or depart- 
ments pointed out to be essentially neces- 
sary, amount to eleven in number ; and 
even these are not sufficient to keep of- 
fenders of different descriptions properly 
separated from each other, and prevent 
the fatal mischief of associating the young 
offender with the hardy and inveterate 
practitioner. Now, out of three hundred 
and thirty-eight prisons, of all descrip- 
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tions, itappeared that seventeen only 
were classed or divided according to law; 
ninety had only two divisions, merely to 
separate males from females ; fifty-eight 
had only three ; fifty-one, four; nineteen, 
five, and so on; seventeen only being 
classed or divided according to the regu- 
lations of that statute. In the return it 
was also stated, that one hundred and 
ninety-four could not increase the num- 
ber of their divisions without new build- 
ings, or incurring great expense; others 
might, with comparatively small expense ; 
and many others were either altering and 
improving their gaols, or were under di- 
rections and orders for that purpose. 
That same statute gives directions for 
materials to be found and prisoners set to 
work; but, in two hundred and seventy- 
four of the prisons no work at all wasdone ; 
in sixty-four some work was done. And in 
some few of those sixty-four a considerable 
deal had been accomplished. He did not 
wish to see palaces for prisoners ; but the 

risons should be airy and healthy, with 
Pard fare and hard labour, and ample 
means of separating the different charac- 
ters and shades of guilt. He entreated 
the House to consider, that if the great 
work was to be accomplished, to which in 
fact they were pledged, of improving the 
gaols of the kingdom, of reforming the 
present management, and establishing a 
better discipline, that the measure he pro- 
posed would materially aid the accom- 
plishment of their object, by immediately 
reducing the number of prisoners, for 
whom accommodation was to be found ; 
and would be essentially useful in various 
other ways. By diminishing, as much as 
possible, the duration of imprisonment be- 
fore trial, the danger of corrupting theinno- 
cent, or the young offenders, would be more 
than proportionally diminished. It was 
only by the means which time afforded, 
that the work of corruption and debase- 
ment could be accomplished. The first 
effect of imprisonment might be as salu- 
tary as it was painful; but time soon wore 
away the first impression, and then the 
effects of example and vicious association 
began to operate in full force. The mind 
became paralysed; habits of idleness were 
easily formed; the character changed 
altogether ; and the unfortunate beings, 
thus corrupted and debased, were turned 
loose again upon society, to contaminate 
and corrupt others. Besides which, the 
efficacy of the law was lost, by its tardy 
operation. The hand of justice must 

( VOL. XL. ) 
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strike promptly, to strike effectively.— 
Mr. Western then said, that he would not 
anticipate objections that might be pos- 
sibly urged against a more frequent de- 
livery of the gaols; nor would he attempt 
to point out the means by which it was to 
be effected, and which he thought was the 
business of the executive to devise. It 
might very probably be remarked, that 
such additional duty would require an 
augmentation of the number of the judges; 
that such would be the case, he thought 
extremely probable. But, if it was 
necessary, was that an objection? He 
was of opinion, that the vast increase of 
business did require an augmentation of 
the number of the judges. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that he was also de- 
cidedly of opinion that their salaries 
cheat be augmented likewise, though the 
salary had been increased so late as the 
49th of the present king, yet it was quite 
inadequate to the character and duties of 
the high and important situations which 
they held. As to the idea of throwing 
more weight of the business upon the 
quarter sessions, it was what he certainly 
did not approve. The sessions had, last 
year, tried upwards of seven thousand 
prisoners, out of thirteen thousand. He 
did not wish to see the magistrates in 
their sessions take higher classes of offence 
than they did at present; indeed, at pre- 
sent, he thought they went quite far 
enough in that respect—four hundred 
and forty-eight persons were transported 
by the sessions last year. The burthen 
of their duties were already, in some 
places, beyond what the magistrates 
could well get through; and, if these 
were to be increased, we should be 
obliged soon to have pensioned chairmen 
upon every bench in the country, and 
which, above all things, he should most 
deprecate.—He concluded by moving, 
“That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, humbly to represent to his 
Royal Highness, that this House has 
taken into its serious consideration the 
returns of prisoners tried in the last Lent 
assizes, in England and Wales, which, in 
consequence of an address of this House, 
his Royal Highness was _ graciously 
pleased to order to be laid before it; and 
further to represent to his Royal High- 
ness, that it appears by the said returns, 
that, of the prisoners tried at the last 
assizes in England and Wales, exclusive 
of ee 405 were in prison before 
(3 Z) 
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the 1st of October last, which number was 
increased to 1,270 before the Ist of 
January, and which was further increased 
to 2,700 at the commencement of the 
Lent assizes; that those of the first pe- 
riod had consequently lain in prison from 
six to eight months before they were 
brought to trial; those of the second pe- 
riod from three to six months; and 
together accumulating the total number 
beyond what the gaols are capable of 
containing ; that this House cannot but 
feel, that, though the practice has now 
prevailed for a considerable number of 
years of delivering the gaols only twice 
a year, that yet so long an interval as 
that which occurs between the Summer 
and Spring assizes, and so long a delay 
of justice as necessarily follows therefrom, 
is productive of the most injurious and 
fatal consequences ; that, without detail- 
ing the various evils attendant upon long 
imprisonment, and the obvious injustice 
of inflicting so severe a punishment be- 
fore trial, this House thinks it necessary 
to observe, that it appears by the said 
returns, that avery large proportion of 
those prisoners, who have been actually 
convicted of felony, have been considered 
to be sufficiently punished by sentence of 
imprisonment for a shorter period of time 
than one-seventh of the total number have 
actually endured before they are brought 
before a jury of their country; that this 
House, adverting to the practice of 
former times, has seen, that in all those 
enactments on which the basis of the ad- 
ministration of justice is founded, that it 
has ever been a primary object of the 
laws to obviate the possibility of long im- 
prisonment before trial; that, without re- 
citing the different provisions that at dif- 
ferent periods of our history have been 
enacted for this purpose, this House will 
only beg leave to point out and humbly 
to represent to his Royal Highness, that 
the statute of 4th Edward 3rd, c. 2, 
ordains, that ‘ good and discreet persons, 
‘ other than of the places, shall be assigned 
‘in all the shires of England, to take 
‘ assizes, juries, and certifications, and 
‘ deliver the gaols at least three times in 
‘the year, and more often, if need be,’ 
that if it was necessary to deliver the 
gaols three times a year at that period, 
that necessity is increased beyond com- 
parison by the vast augmentation of the 
_ number of delinquents which has taken 
| ei in late years, and which this House 
as seen with infinite anxiety and regret: 
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and, therefore, under all these circum- 
stances and considerations, to entreat that 
his Royal Highness will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that, according 
to the provisions of the said statute of 
Edward $rd commissions of gaol delivery 
may be issued three times a year, and 
more often if need be; and that this 
House will make good any expenses 
attending the same.” 

The Attorney General contended, that 
the statute of Edward 3rd referred not 
to justices of assize, but only to justices 
of peace, and referred only to a gaol de- 
livery with respect to those minor offences 
cognizable by the quarter sessions. If the 
hon. member wished that there should be 
a more frequent gaol delivery by the 
twelve judges who constituted the pre- 
sent judicial administration of the country, 
he could assure him that it would be im- 
possible, There was no class of eminent 
public men whose duties were so constant, 
whose time was so completely appro- 

riated to the discharge of their various 
important functions, as the judges of the 
land. Even in those occasional cases 
when what was called a Special Commis- 
sion was issued, the regular and ordinary 
administration of justice was necessarily 
suspended. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman paid a high compliment to the 
talents and devotion of the great body of 
gentlemen who as magistrates at the 
quarter sessions administered the criminal 
justice of the country with reference to 
minor delinquencies, and suggested that 
a great alleviation of the evils complained 
of by the hon. gentleman might be 
effected were those gentlemen to extend 
their public services, by making such an 
arrangement in their various adjourn- 
ments, &c. as would enable them to hold 
a sessions eight, instead of four times in 
the year. Convicted, however, that a 
general gaol delivery could not more fre- 
quently take place, without an increase in 
the number of judges, a measure which 
he must long pause to consider before he 
could consent to its adoption, he felt it 
his duty to move the previous question on 
the hon. gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that all parties 
acknowledged the existence of the evil ; 
the only difference was with respect to 
the remedy. He was not himself aware 
of the evils that would arise from increas- 
ing the number of judges, but he knew 
the evils that existed in the present admi- 


‘nistration of justice. He could not help 
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thinking that government were to blame 
for cor, Bort themselves proposed some 
specific plan on a subject so pregnant 
with evils, especially in the Northern 
counties. He had known a case in one 
of these counties, in which a man had 
been imprisoned for eleven months, and 
eventually the grand jury ignored the bill 
against him. It appeared that some mis- 
take had arisen in the circumstances 
which caused the commitment of that 
person; but although that mistake was 
soon after discovered, it was impossible 
to discharge him but in due course of law. 
This was certainly an extreme case, but 
other cases of great hardship were con- 
stantly occurring. He hoped his hon. 
friend would persist in his endeavour to 
give to the people of England what a 
good police required—that those who 
committed offences might be speedily 
brought to justice, and those who were 
innocent speedily discharged. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. gentleman 
who spoke Jast had mixed up with the 
subject of the present motion another 
which had nothing to do with it, namely, 
that of the Northern assizes. As tlie 
courts of law were at present constituted, 


it was impossible for the judges to afford | 


to all England a greater number of gaol 
deliveries than was provided for by two 
assizes. This could only be effected by 
some alteration in the number or consti- 
tution of our courts of law. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, as this was a 
subject that required very great con- 
sideration, he hoped it would be taken up 
at some future period. He hoped the 
hon. member would withdraw his motion ; 
that the attorney-general would also 
withdraw his amendment; and that go- 
vernment would, in a future session, take 
into consideration the various acts of par- 
liament on the subject. 

Mr. F. Buzton felt that some measure 
similar to that which was now proposed, 
was essentially necessary. If the hon. 
member for Essex should succeed in his 
object, he would do more to improve the 
morals of the country than had ever been 
done by a single individual. 

The motion was then negatived. 


CoLton1aAL EstapiisHMents.] Mr. 
Hume rose to submit a motion to the 
House for a variety of returns relative to 
the newly acquired colonies of Ceylon, 
the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Malta, and the Ionian Islands. All the 
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old colonies, he said, were governed by 
colonial assemblies; but the newly ac- 
quired colonies, amounting in value to a 
very large proportion of our whole colonies, 
had this peculiarity attending them, that 
the government was carried on under the 
secretary for the colonial department, 
and that all affairs, however important, 
were carried on by the colonial governor, 
who was the only individual entitled to 
interfere under the secretary for the colo- 
nies. The House were not, perhaps, 
fully aware of the importance of these 
colonies, of the great revenue of each, 
and of their great expense to this country. 
Although the island of Ceylon had long 
been in the possession of this country, yet 
he was not aware that up to the present 
moment, any estimate of the revenue or 
expenditure of that island was yet in the 
—— of ministers. From the pecu- 
iar manner in which the accounts respect- 
ing the colonies were kept, it was almost 
impossible for any individual to know 
what they cost. 
from the colonies on the government 
here, and these bills were not submitted 
to the House till a year or two after they 
were drawn. One thing was so mixed up 
with another, that it was impossible to 
know for what the sums for which those 
bills were drawn were expended. ‘This 
state of things ought not to have conti- 
nued so long. During the war, when we 
were in a state of uncertainty, whether 
these colonies would be retained by us, 
some justification might have been offered 
for this system; but in the fifth year of 
peace, surely it was the duty of that 
House to see what was the real state of 
the colonies we had acquired, what was 
the expense incurred for them by this 
country, and if found too large, to con- 
sider in what way it might be reduced. It 
might be necessary to state to the House, 
as one cause of the peculiar interest 
which he took in this question, that he 
had himself visited each of these colonies, 
and that he had, both while there and 
since, obtained such information as war- 
ranted the inquiries which he now called 
for. By the estimates last presented to 
the House, it appeared that the total 
number of troops in our colonies amounted 
to 30,000 and between $ and 400. The 
number of regular troops in Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the Cape, Malta, and the 
Ionian Islands, was 10,240, being one- 
third of the whole of our military esta- 
blishment out of England. The pay and 
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clothing alone of this one-third cost 
376,100/. without taking into account con- 
tingent expenses, the commissariat staff, 
and other ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penses. The staff of the whole British 
army was 79,535l.; the staff of the new 
colonies was 25,000/., being one-third of 
the whole British army. This seemed a 
very large staff indeed, when it was con- 
sidered, that not a hostile naval flag waved 
to the east of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and that in case of hostilities, from the 
superior naval means at our command, 
we could always convey relief to our co- 
lonies before they could be endangered 
by any enemy whatever. In time of war 
he should be the last man to quarrel with 
an effective staff establishment ; but in 
time of peace, when we could do so with- 
out risking the safety of the colonies, we 
ought to reduce these enormous staff esta- 
blishments. Though it was impossible to 
attain perfect accuracy on this subject, he 
had been enabled to put down upwards 
of 900,000/., which ought to be placed to 
the account of these new colonies. When 
it was considered that the revenue of 
Ceylon was 640,4561., the Cape 229,494/., 
the Mauritius 206,860, Malta 114,415/., 
the Ionian Islands 120,000/.; making on 
the whole a revenue of 1,31 1,225/.—when 
it was considered that this revenue was 
altogether unknown to this House, 
though he did not mean to say it was im- 
properly applied, he submitted it as a 
most important constitutional question for 
the House, whether the individual who 
filled the office of colonial secretary, and 
the individual governors, should continue 
to have the uncontrolled distribution of 
upwards of 1,300,000/. a year, and nearly 
a million more of other expenses con- 
nected with it? Whilst in the old colo- 
nies there were councils to check and 
assist the governors, in these new colo- 
nies no check whatever existed. It be- 
came a question, whether the king in 
council were to continue to direct, with- 
out any local government of a senate, 
legislature, or council, sums of such an 
amount? Ceylon, under the Dutch 
government, paid to Holland a very large 
surplus income. He had every reason to 
believe that the Cape paid also a large sur- 
plus revenue ; and that the Mauritius, after 
paying its expenses, yielded a surplus reve- 
nue. If that was the case under the preced- 
ing governments when these colonies were 
liable to attack from the most powerful 
naval power, great Britain—if they were 
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still able to protect themselves, to main- 
tain internal tranquillity, and to guard 
against sudden attack from without— 
surely it was not too much to expect from 
his majesty’s government, with such supe- 
rior means always at command, that they 
should maintain these colonies at least 
without entailing any charge on this coun- 
ty. He wished to know why the expenses 
of the war in Ceylon were not laid before 
the House? On a former occasion, he 
requested the chancellor of the exchequer 
to state the nature of the account between 
the East India company, but he could re- 
ceive no satisfactory answer. These ac- 
counts were balanced generally by two or 
three millions on each side, but the public 
ought to be made acquainted with them. 
It was known that from 3 to 4,000 of the 
company’s troops had been sent from 
Bengal to Ceylon; those troops must be 
paid for. In common justice, government 
ought to relieve the East India ren 
from this expense. Notwithstanding all 
that had been done at different times, the 
expenses incurred at Ceylon had been 
kept from the public eye. Unless a 
system of government, consistent with the 
—— of justice, and conciliatory to 
the inhabitants, was adopted, it would be 
impossible to keep that colony in our pos- 
session, unless at an expense of a most 
ruinous nature. It would be impossible 
to derive any benefit from the possession 
of that island, while an arbitrary system 
of government was pursued. If this had 
been done five years ago, an immense 
expense of blood and treasure would have 
been saved. If the regular returns were 
laid on the table, the House would be 
astonished to see the number of British 
lives, which had been sacrificed in the 
course of this war. He did not mean to 
impute any blame to the governor of that 
colony, but he condemned the necessity 
which had given rise to the harsh measures 
that had been adopted. He was anxious 
to impress the House with the value of 
this colony, with the greatness of its pro- 
duce and the amount of its revenue, if 
properly directed ; and also to point out 
the saving which by a different policy 
could be made to this country. A sum 
of half a million at least could be saved 
by reducing the mil:tary establishments of 
Ceylon, and those establishments could 
be reduced without danger to our interests, 
if the colony were governed on principles 
of justice and sound policy. He had five 
motions to make, each of which contained 
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four resolutions. But as the resolutions 
were the same with respect to each island, 
he should merely state those which re- 
ferred to Ceylon. They were for, 1. “ A 
return of the total revenue of Ceylon 
within the last two years, distinguishing 
the separate items under each head. 2. A 
return of the whole expenditure of the 
island, distinguishing the civil from the 
military establishment, and the expenses 
of the island from those incurred by the 
British troops, and specifying the sums 
paid by England beyond the revenue of 
the island. 3. A return of the civil officers 
who held salaries and emoluments to the 
amount of 150/. and upwards during the 
last year; with the names of the parties, 
specifying those who were natives from 
British subjects; those who held more 
than one office ; and those who performed 
the duties of their offices by deputy. 4. 
An account of the military staff of the is- 
land during the last year, specifying the 
emoluments of the officers, and distin- 
guishing British from native officers.” 
These accounts would enable the House 
to judge how far the recommendation of 
the finance committee of 1818, respecting 
our newly acquired colonies could be car- 
ried into effeet. The resolutions respect- 
ing the -Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, 
were precisely of the same nature with 
those he had just mentioned.—On the first 
resolution respecting Ceylon, being put, 
Mr. Goulburn said, he had already sig- 
nified his readiness to accede to the mo- 
tion as it regarded our colonies, but he 
could not accede to such an inquiry into 
the financial situation of the Ionian Islands. 
Those islands had a legislature of their 
own, totally independent of this country ; 
and the Crown had no more right to call 
upon the senate to furnish an account of 
their income and expenditure, than it had 
to call upon any other state todo so. If 
the hon. member would refer to the con- 
stitution of those islands, he would find, 
that the senate were vested with the power 
of appointing their own officers, without re- 
ference to this country, and ministers did 
not conceive that they had a right to enter 
into any such investigation as that pro- 


The resolutions for the ptoduetion of 
the above accounts from Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Malta, and Gozo, were then put and car- 
ried unanimously. 


Mr. Hume said, he had-a resolution: in 
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his hand, which ought to be carried, ‘if 
they wished to ascertain the financial si- 
tuation of the Ionian islands. The House 
had as much right to make this inquiry as 
they had to inquire into the situation of 
Ceylon, or any of our other colonies. It 
was urged, that the Ionian Islands were 
an independent state ; but, by the treaty 
of Paris, these islands were placed under 
the protection of this country by 
the 8th article of that treaty. The 
treasurer of those islands was directed to 
lay before the British government a 
monthly account of their income and ex- 
penditure. If there were no demands on 
this country for the military establishments 
of those islands, he would not propose 
this inquiry, but surely, when we were 
supporting 3,000 troops there, it was not 
too much to examine how the revenue 
was disposed of, and whether it was not 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, as was 
stipulated by the before-mentioned treaty. 
He would ask, whether the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, who were parties to 
this treaty, were inclined to bear any part 
of the expenses incurred to us from the 
Tonian Islands? No; the treasury of 
those islands paid nothing, but this country 
was obliged to pay in all asum of near 
100,000/ The hon. member then moved, 
for the production of accounts from the 
Ionian Islands, similar to those already 


ordered from Ceylon. 


The first resolution was negatived 
without a division. Mr. Hume then 
moved for an account of all monies ex- 

nded by this country on account of the 
re Islands, during the last two years. 
—Ordered. 


Ways anp Means—Matt Doty.] 
Mr. Brogden brougiit up the report of the 
committee of Ways and Means. The 
first six resolutions were read a first and 
second time, and agreed to. On the 
a being put on the resolution for 
the additional Malt duty, 

Lord Milton said, that when the House 
had been in the committee, he had pro- 

sed that the duty should be 1s. 4d. 
instead of 2s. 6d.. In order to record 
his dissent to the present tax on the 
Journals, and not with any view to pro- 
mote a discussion on the subject, he 
should pro lis amendment, to the 
consideration of the House. In doing 
this, he was not actuated by any fear of 
laying incteased taxes on the landed 
intefest: The late war had cartied 
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on with a view of protecting those gen- 
tlemen in the possession of their estates ; 
and now that it had been concluded so 
fortunately, he did not think that they 
were the persons who ought to complain 
of taxes being levied upon their property. 
His objection to the present tax was, that 
it did not fall exclusively upon the rich. 
For these reasons he should move, to 
leave out the paragraph charging the 
additional duty of 1s. 2d. per bushel on 
Malt on the stock in hand. 

Mr. Brougham wished to avoid any 
discussion upon this subject at present, 
not because he thought that it had been 
already exhausted, but because there was 
another discussion appointed for that 
evening, in which, not merely the whole 
House, but the whole country was 
interested. He could not, however, help 
rising to impress on the House the 
necessity of discussing every measure in 
its right place. He could not agree with 
the noble lord, that the late war was 
undertaken to protect the landed interest 
only. Whether that war was justly or 
unjustly entered into, it afforded as much 
protection to the poor man as it did to 
his opulent neighbour. He objected to 
the tax, because it fell in the first instance 
and unequally, on the grower, as well as 
on the consumer, It was not on 
persons of large estate solely or chiefly 
that it fell. A person in the barley 
counties, who had perhaps only 50/. or 
100/. a year, were taxed on their whole 
estates, while a person who had an estate 
of 50,000/. a year, who had a variety of 
other resources, did not suffer in the same 
degree. The counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the barley counties in parti- 
cular, would suffer, and not less the coun- 
ties of the North of England, where the 
tax would be more felt by the yeomanry 
than any which had been imposed for 
many years. 

Mr. C. Calvert stated to the House the 
extreme hardships which the proposed 
duty on malt would create to the maltster, 
nine-tenths of them must be ruined, 
should the duty be fixed as high as 17s. a 
quarter. The new tax hada reference to 
all the stock on hand on the fifth July, 
which always must constitute a great pro- 
portion of the malt made in that year, as 
the maltsters did not commence malting 
until late in October. The rate of 9s. 
might afford them a profit, but ruin would 
~ inevitably follow the imposition of duties 


as high as 17s. Indeed as the duty nan 
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was, he thought the maltster this year could 
not obtain more for his malt than he had 
given for his barley. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that as government had, upon the repeal 
of the war malt duty, repaid the maltsters 
and the trade the amount of duty already 
paid on the stock absolutely on hand, 
they would be justly entitled, after the 
5th of July, to take the duty on the stock 
then on hand. He could see nothing in- 
equitable in his arrangement. 

The question being put, that the said 
Enon stand part of the question, the 

ouse divided: Ayes 126, Noes 75. 


Foreign ENLIstMENT Bitu.] The 
Attorney general having moved the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
this bill. 

Mr. Alderman Wood presented a peti- 
tion against the bill, which he said was 
signed by a most respectable number of 
the inhabitants of Westminster. The 
petition sat forth, “* That the bill excited 
in the minds of the petitioners feelings of 
inexpressible dissatisfaction, alike hostile 
to the liberties and happiness of the 
Spanish American nation, now nobly as- 
serting their independence, as it was to 
the obvious interests of our own country, 
the said bill being contrary to that neu- 
trality which ought to be strictly observed 
by England between the — at issue, 
one fighting for that freedom which God 
and Nature designed for all mankind, the 
other for continuing over widely extended 
regions, a government of 5 er and 
cruelty peculiarly disgraceful to the present 
enlightened age; confiding in the justice, 
ie and benevolence of an English 
parliament, in the premises, the petitioners 
prayed, that the said bill might not pass 
into a law.” The worthy alderman said, 
that he should oppose the Bill in all its 
stages, 

On the motion, that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Colonel Davies, before the House went 
into the committee, took that opportu- 
nity of contradicting certain circum- 
stances which had been mentioned by the 
supporters of the bill on the last occasion 
that the question had been argued. . The 
noble lord opposite had then laid great 
stress upon this country being bound by 
treaties to do Spain every service that la 
within her power, and had argued in suc 
a way as would have led any inconsiderate | 
person to believe, that Spain had not 
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merely always acted in such a manner 
towards us, but had even strained every 
nerve to put a favourable construction 
upon such of her institutions as were hos- 
tile to our commercial intercourse with 
her subjects. But was such a statement 
reconcileable with facts? Wouldany body, 
except the noble lord, pretend to argue 
that the conduct of Spain had not been 
one continued series of unwarrantable 
aggressions against this country? that 
she had not violated almost every treaty 
which she had ever made with us? that 
she had not committed the most gross 
and unjustifiable outrages against our na- 
tional honour? that she had not impri- 
soned the bodies, confiscated the pro- 
perty, and annihilated, as far as depended 
upon herself, the commerce of British 
merchants? He maintained that she had 
done all this upon repeated occasions, 
and said that the charges which he had 
brought against her were not mere invec- 
tives, unsupported by facts, but where so 
corroborated by them, that he would defy 
the noble lord either to disprove them. 
He would mention one or two of the facts 
on which he principally rested his asser- 
tions. The treaty upon which all our 
commercial transactions with Spain rested 
was made in the year 1667, and was after- 
wards confirmed by the peace of Utrecht. 
This, with some slight fluctuations, con- 
tinued till the year 1783, when another 
treaty was formed between the two coun- 
tries. That remained in force till the year 
1796, when it was again altered. In 1806, 
when Spain was at the feet of Buonaparte, 
duties absolutely prohibitory were im- 
posed by the king, for the avowed purpose 
of annihilating the commerce of Great 
Britain. In 1808, the patriot war broke 
out, and those prohibitory duties were 
withdrawn. In 1814, Ferdinand was res- 
tored, and he introduced the commercial 
relations that existed previous to 1796. 
On the faith of his decrees British mer- 
chants imported into Spain large quanti- 
ties of our manufactures, and followed 
them up by very extensive orders; yet, 
would the House believe it, in less than 
six months afterwards, that monarch, who 
owed his very existence to this country, 
re-imposed the very prohibitory duties 
which Buonaparté had compelled in 1806, 
and took care that the decree should have 
a retrospective operation. This was one 
of the favours for which we were indebted 
to the present Spanish government! Since 
that date still heavier duties had been laid 
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on British goods; so that, in truth, the 
trade had been totally destroyed. But 
if such was the conduct of Ferdinand 
towards us asa nation, the instances of 
individual outrage were gross and tyran- 
nical beyond conception. The Spanish 
cabinet had not only ‘set at defiance the 
clearest law of nations, but had disregard- 
ed its own municipal regulations, for the 
purpose of oppressing the merchants of 
this kingdom. One case, selected from 
many, would be sufficient for the present 
occasion: it was that of a Mr. Simpson, 
a merchant, who had been subjected to 
the most grievous oppressions—not in a 
distant province, but in the purlieus of 
the court—in the heart of the capital. 
His House had been forcibly entered, on 
the 14th of October 1816, all his books 
seized, and a sentry placed over his per- 
son: he of course remonstrated, but our 
envoy at Madrid, Mr. Vaughan, could 
obtain neither redress nor explanation ; 
and at the end of a fortnight, Mr. Simpson’s 
House was again entered at night by 
armed men, who threatened instant death 
if he did not disclose where his property 
was kept. He was still kept in custody 
for some days, and at last was released ; 
but from that hour to the present justice 
had been refused, and he had not been 
able to obtain the restoration of a single 
article of his property. Such had been 
the conduct of the myrmidons of the 
court of Spain, notwithstanding it had 
been constantly provided, ever since the 
treaty of Utrecht, that the persons and 
dwellings of British merchants should be 
held sacred! Of these facts the individual 
so injured was ready to make oath; and 
yet, with a knowledge of the whole of 
them, the noble lord had expressed his 
surprise that British merchants should 
feel any alarm, and he had charged them 
with departing from their characters as 
British merchants, because they remon- 
strated against the most grievous injustice. 
[Cries of No! no! from lord Castlereagh. ] 
Such had been the tenour of the whole 
speech of the noble lord on a former night; 
he had, indeed, directly charged British 
merchants with becoming bucaniers and 
smugglers, and with preferring smuggling 
adventures to fair legitimate trade. Did 
the noble lord imagine that Spain, the 
moment she regained an ascendancy in 
her colonies, would not exclude our com - 
merce? Did he not know, that while she 
had any authority, she had punished with 
death the natives who carried on inter- 
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course with any nation but the mother 
country? The noble lord had referred to 
the conduct of the United States; but 
had he forgotten the interest which that 
people took in the events in South Ame- 
rica? Had he forgotten that, in 1816, 
they sent out commissioners expressly to 
collect commercial information, particu- 
larly regarding the value of the trade to 
Buenos-Ayres, which had been since 
published in a report, and proved the 
wonderful resources of the favoured re- 
gions they had visited. If, then, the 
United States, pressed by none of the 
distresses that weighed upon this country 
— if the United States, who could derive 
but little comparative benefit from a trade 
with South America, had taken, such 
pains to inquire, was it fit that we should 
be totally indifferent? Were we to submit 
to all kinds of insults from Spain, to have 
our manufactures excluded, our trade 
ruined, and to do nothing on behalf of 
millions of men who, on the other side 
of the globe, were anxious to receive us 
_ with open arms, and to compensate in 
the new world for what we had lost in the 
old? It appeared that Buenos- Ayres re- 
ceived British manufactures to the amount 
of more than 2,000,000/. annually, while 
the utmost that had been sent to the 
mother country did not exceed 400,000/. 
What comparison, therefore, was there 
between the two, and how short-sighted 
was the policy ministers were endeavour- 
ing to pursue! If this bill passed, though 
the hope of emancipation might not be 
destroyed, the event must be retarded. 
The South Americans turned to Great 
Britain as to a land of succour and free- 
dom; and, if they were disappointed, 
their disgust would be in proportion to 
their despair. They would then, of ne- 
cessity, direct their eyes to the great com- 
mercial and naval rival of this country, 
with whom we were at peace it was true, 
but with whom that peace would continue 
only just as long as suited the interests of 
that rival. He would venture to prophesy, 
that within six months after the passing 
of this bill, the Buenos-Ayres government 
would be recognized by the United States, 
a commercial treaty would be formed, 
and the United States would at least mo- 
nopolize the carrying-trade, and undersell 
us with our own goods in the South Ame- 
rfcan markets. Upon the legal part of 
the question he only wisted to remark, 
that the acts of the 9th ana 29th of Geo. 
2nd, were completely a dead letter on our 
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Statute book: only three British subjects 
were serving with the king’s license in the 
royal armies of South America, while from 
50 to 60 were serving without license, and 
under those statutes were guilty of felony. 
If any additional proof were wanting that 


the acts were a dead letter, it was found 


in this fact, that only on Thursday last, 
two British officers, without license, in 
the service of Ferdinand, and consequently 
felons by the existing law, in full Spanish 
uniform, at the Prince Regent’s levee, 
took their formal leave. The utmost 
Spain could expect was, the repeal 
of those two statutes. He had hoped 
that after the division of a former 
night, ministers would not have forced 
this measure upon the country; but the 
treasury circular, which he had seen, un- 
fortunately showed that they intended to 
persevere to the last [Hear, from mi- 
nisters.] He was sorry to find that his 
statement was confirmed, and that the 
government of Great Britain was under 
the necessity of yielding to the dictation 
of a foreign power. He opposed the bill, 
because it was calculated not only to 
destroy the best interests of the country, 
but to degrade it in the eyes of all Europe. 
Cheers. 

Mr. F. Robinson contended, that if the 
arguments of the hon. gentleman were 
well founded, he had made out a case to 
prove that this country could not, without 
dishonour, avoid declaring war against 
Spain. If there were any foundation for 
the charges adduced, and if the gloomy 
colours in which the conduct of Spain had 
been painted were at all warranted, Great 
Britain had no choice left. Before he 
proceeded to the immediate question, he 
protested, in the most unequivocal and 
solemn manner, that the imputation against 
ministers, that this measure had proceeded 
from a servile acquiescence in the demands 
of any foreign nation, was wholly unjustified 
by the fact; it had been brought forward 
only from a conscientious conviction that 
it was required for the preservation of the 
honour and character of the country 
(Hear, hear!]. He could not expect that 
his declaration would be accepted as proof, 
but he protested, before God, that it was 
sincere. It had been charged, that minis- 
ters were acting in hostility to the princi- 
ples of liberty : it was very easy to make 
general accusations, and very difficult to 
answer them but by a general denial ; and 
this he gave in the most distinct and posi- 
tive manner. With regard to the question 
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itself, there could be no doubt that the 
Crown had a prerogative right to establish 
a neutrality, and that any violation of it 
was punishable at common law. The 
measure was founded upon these ad- 
mitted facts; and if it went further than 
the common law, it was because there ws 
a specific obligation by a special treaiy 
with Spain, binding this country to take 
the most effectual measures to prevent its 
subjects from supplying arms to the re- 
volted Americans. It was therefore, of 
course, the wish of ministers not to make 
a mere show of neutrality, and their sin- 
cerity was first evinced by the royal pro- 
clamation. The agents of the insurgents, 
notwithstanding, had succeeded in enlist- 
ing hundreds of men, the very instant they 
were disbanded from our own regiments ; 
and if this government was to act with 
any regard to good faith in its engage- 
ments, it was bound to adopt some more 
effectual measure. Great ingenuity had 
been shown in endeavouring to prejudice 
the House by calling in aid passions and 
interests ; and the first objection was, that 
the bill had been introduced at the sug- 
gestion of a foreign power. True it was, 
the dictations of other states ought not to 
be attended to: for instance, when Buo- 
naparté required the prosecution of the 
free press of this country, after the peace 
of Amiens, the government would have 
disgraced itself by compliance ; but when 
treaties were involved, how could a foreign 
power obtain redress but by war, if its 
remonstrances were not listened to? In 
1794, a treaty precisely similar was en- 
tered into between Great Britain and the 
United States, and we had been obliged 
to make representations that the condi- 
tions were not fulfilled, and an act, to 
endure for three years, was passed: at 
the end of that time, the same act was 
continued at the suggestion of Great 
Britain ; and if it had not been attended 
to, a justifiable cause of war would un- 
—_ have been afforded. So here. 
pain would have a justifiable cause for 
declaring war, if we did not do our ut- 
most to fulfil our treaty ; and though her 
weakness might deter her from hazarding 
hostilities, with a generous nation, that 
ought to be the very reason why all cause 
of complaint should be removed. This 
might be further illustrated by a reference 
to the expedition of sir Gregor M‘Gregor : 
€ raised his troops in this country ; he 
the transport them in 
15 country; yet he had no commissi 
(VOL. XL.) 
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from any sovereign authority, and not one 
foot of ground in the country to which he 
was proceeding. He went to attack a 
part of the territory still adhering to Old 
Spain, with which this country carried on 
a very advantageous trade; and though 
he had a right, perhaps, to attack 
— property, he could not assail that 
of Great Lritain, without being guilty of 
the most atrocious acts of piracy and 
robbery. Having done so, where was 
redress to be obtained? Sir Gregor 
M‘Gregor had no court but his ship, no 
law but his sword; and ina case of that 
kind, it was the absolute duty of govern 
ment to take some steps for the protection 
of the commercial interests of the king- 
dom; even supposing that honour and 
honesty were out of the question. Next 
it was urged, that the cause of the South 
Americans was just; that ic was most 
fitly and naturally popular in Great Britain; 
and that to support it would importantly 
relieve the commercialand manufacturing 
interests of the kingdom. No man could 
be more sensible than he was of the impo- 
licy and injustice of the system pursued 
by Old Spain towards her colonies for 
centuries ; and no man who loved liberty 
could wonder that the struggle in which 
the insurgents were engage, excited a 
strong feeling in their favour here. He 
knew, too, that commercial pressure was 
at this moment peculiarly felt, and of 
course that there was great anxiety that 
this field for speculation should be opened ; 
yet, recollecting the solemn treaties en- 
tered into by this country, he could not 
but pause, at least, before he consented to 
sacrifice to feeling and interest the honour 
and good faith of the nation. In his view, 
nothing on earth should be held so dear 
by acountry as fidelity in its engagements. 
What state could confide in us in future, 
if we held out to the world, that for pecu- 
niary considerations the most sacred obli- 
gations were disregarded? He implored 
the House to reflect for a moment on the 
consequences. Could any period of our 
history be pointed out when peace was so 
essential to our welfare as at present? 
But if we were to act upon the principles 
recommended by the opponents of the 
bill, with what country on earth could we 
be in bonds of amity? Should we not 
point ourselves out as the mark against 
which all other powers would be justified 
in aiming their hostility? The hon. 
member had talked of obtaining rewards 
in the new world for what we had Jost in 
(4 A) 
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the old; but could he hope that even the 
revolted Americans, after they had made 
use of us for temporary purposes, would 
trust us more than other states whose 
treaties we had purposely violated. Upon 
the whole, therefore, he (Mr. Robinson) 
held the measure to be of the last import- 
ance to our character; and he thought it 
was impossible that the British parliament 
should reject it, unless it preferred the 
gratification of passion, and the promotion 
of interest, to the preservation of good 
faith and national honour. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion for the Speaker's 
leaving the Chair, as he was aware there 
might be a convenience in proceeding to 
that stage of the measure. Against the 
measure itself, however, he entertained the 
most determined hostility ; and he perfectly 
concurred in the intention expressed by an 
hon. member for the cityof London of oppos- 
ing the whole of it, with the exception of 
the first clause, which went to repeal the 
acts of George 2nd. That clause wasclear, 
distinct and intelligible. It was open to 


the comprehension of every individual. It | 


was just, and whatever might be the pre- 
dominance of feeling in the breast of any 
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nary ) it was the first instance in which 2 
Spanish ambassador, exercising a power 
which he believed was rather unprece- 
dented in this country, had written or at- 
tempted to write an act in the British 
statute book. His opposition to the bill 
would be founded on a more general 
principle. He was certainly much sur- 
prised to hear a right hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken on the subject with so 
much clearness and eloquence, draw from 
the same premises a conclusion so different 
from that which he had himself drawn. He 
was by no means inclined to dispute the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman 
with respect to the right possessed by the 
king of regulating the intercourse of his 
subjects with belligerent powers. That 
right had been well asserted by the royal 
Proclamation in 1817; disobedience to 
which was a misdemeanor, punishable as 
such by the common law. But, to go 
further—when by the common law the 
means existed of punishing a breach of 
neutrality, to enact a measure favourable 
_in its tendency to one party alone, was in 
itself the grossest violation of neutrality. 
In what did neutrality consist? It was 
unnecessary to resort to the learned 


one on a subject like the present, yet sen- 
timent ought always to be compelled to 
submit to the dictates of justice. But, 
while he was bound to admit the expedi- 
ency of that particular clause, he desired 
to be understood as doing so with regard 
only to the strict question of neutrality. 
Placing the question on the fair ground of 
our duty to maintain perfect neutrality, 
he would undertake to prove, that, with 
the exception of that first clause, the bill 
under the consideration of the House 
would be the complete destruction, in- 
stead of the preservation, of our neutrality. 
Differing as he did from the right hon. 
gentleman opposite on this subject, he 
must deprecate and condemn a measure 
which proclaimed war against the liberties 
of America, which proclaimed war against 
the commerce and character of England, 
in order to conciliate the good opinion of 
Spain, and which was a gross departure 
from that impartiality which was unques- 
tionably due to both the beliligerents 
respecting whom it had been introduced. 
Denying, as he did, the claim of a foreign 
government to require from us the adop- 
tion of any such proposition, he would 
not oppose the bill on that ground,—he 
would not oppose it, because (which was 
in itself, however, sufficiently extraordi- 


disquisitions of writers on international 
_ polity to ascertain what the real meaning 
‘of neutrality was; common sense would 
| point it out. Neutrality consisted, first, 
|in the abstinence of a government from 
affording aid to either of two belligerent 
parties; secondly, in the impartiality 
of the laws as respecting two belligerent 
parties. ‘Fhe proclamation of 1817 could 
warrant no other proceeding consistently 
with the principle of neutrality than the 
repeal of the two acts of George 2nd. 
Let those statutes be repealed, and Eng- 
land would instantly, and without any ad- 
ditional measure, ie placed in a state of 
complete impartiality towards the belli- 
gerents. The present bill therefore was 
necessarily an act of supererogation. It 
was more—it was confessedly introduced 
at the instance of Spain; it was for the 
convenience and benefit of Spain alone ; 
and parliament was called upon to pass 
it just at the critical moment when it es- 
pecially suited the policy and the neces- 
sities of that country. The right hon. 
gentleman had dwelt much on the sta- 
tutes of George 2nd ; but if the right hon. 
gentleman had read them with the same 
attention which he (sir James Mackintosh ) 
chad given to them, he would have found 
that, by the 9th of George 2nd, officers 
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entering into the service of Spain were 
not guilty of capital felony. It was 
entering into the service of the king 
of France only which was made a 
capital felony by that act. By the 29th 
of George 2nd, private soldiers entering 
the service were made guilty of a capital 
felony; but the penalty was not extended 
to any officers who might engage in that 
service. The acts of George the 2nd 
originated under peculiar circumstances. 
’ It was well known to all those who were 
_ conversant with the private history of 
_that reign, that at no period were the 
| efforts of the Jacobite party more unre- 
‘mitting than between the years 1733 and 
1736, when, falling into the common 
error of mistaking the unpopularity of the 
minister (sir R. Walpole) for the unpo- 
pularity of the reigning soyereign, they 
were induced to enter into various foreign 
services, with the view of availing them- 
selves of thatspirit of discontent which they 
were perpetually fancying they observed at 
home. The common law of this country 


was equally impartial in its efficacies and 
inefficacies with regard to Spain; and in 
its conveniencies and inconveniencies with 
regard to both belligerents. 


It was the 
duty of all neutral powers that their laws 
should be thus impartial; but their effi- 
cacy was a very different question. 
That depended upon distinct and peculiar 
considerations; such as the tone and 
temper of the times, motives of particular 
policy, and more especially the public ex- 

ression of national feeling. The right 

on. gentleman had adverted, in terms 
becoming an Englishman, to the interfer- 
ence of Napoleon, in 1802, with respect 
to the press of this country. He con- 
curred with the right hon. gentleman in 
the indignant warmth which he had ma- 
nifested on that point; but it was very 
strange that the very language which was 
used at that period against the liberty of 
the press in this country, was the language 
now used in support of the bill before the 
House! The complaint upon the occa- 
sion alluded to by the right hon. gentle- 
man was, that no adequate security was 
given to foreign powers against the abuse 
of libellers; that we had little reason to 
boast of a constitution which thus per- 
mitted rank and station to be attacked 
with impunity, and did not recognize or 
protect the privileges of foreign sovereigns § 
that the common law of the land was 
evidently insufficient for the purpose, and 
therefore that some rigorous measures 
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ought to be adopted to remedy the evil. 
The result of that angry interference was 
too well known to render it necessary for 
him to advert to it; but, because it was 
probable that a jury of this country would 
acquit a libeller of Napoleon, did any 
man dare to propose to the British par- 
liament a bill to put down the liberty of 
the press, and the trial by jury? In the 
present instance, was it because English 
feeling had. been manifested in the sup- 
port of the cause of liberty in South Ame- 
rica, that the government of Spain should 
be complimented by a surrender of the 
neutrality which we were bound to ob- 
serve? It was no more to be tolerated, 
that hostility on the part of individuals to 
the oppression of Ferdinand should be 
suppressed, than hostility on the part of 
the press to the oppression of Napoleon. 
It had certainly been argued that the 
common law was insufficient in cases of 
the nature in question ; but he contended, 
that that argument was entirely erroneous. 
If, however, it were so—if the common 
law did not contemplate the particular 
case for which the present bill was intro- 
duced, was the interference of a foreign 
power on such a subject to be tolerated ? 
There would be no end to the demands 
of foreign powers, if the principle were 
once admitted, that our system of juris- 
prudence might be altered at their plea- 
sure.—The right hon. gentleman had ob- 
served, that such a measure as the pre- 
sent had been introduced by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and acceded 
to by congress. ‘The United States, said 
the right hon. gentleman, concluded a 
treaty with Spain, and congress passed an 
act to carry that treaty into effect. And 
why did they do so? Because, though 
the common law in England was sufficient 
for the required purpose, in America it 
was not. The power of making war and 
peace was not vested in the president of 
America, as it was in the king of England. 
In America, therefore, a legislative act 
was necessary. But, as his majesty’s pro- 
clamation of 1817 was still in force, how 
could any legislative measure be neces- 
sary in this country? It was, indced, 
singular that in such a country as Eng- 
land—a country which had so long flou- 
rished in security and glory by maintain- 
ing the principles of justice and liberty, 
no such proposition as the present had 
ever before lees hazarded. Until the 
present period no belligerent bad ever 
been able to obtain a favour which Great 
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Britain was now called upon to grant 
to Ferdinand —a sovereign on whom 
he would bestow no epithets, because 
it was impossible by any epithets 
which the English language could furnish 
to add to the feeling which the mere 
utterance of his name excited. Never 
before had this country been asked to 
make a change in its ancient institutions 
for the benefit of one belligerent. Why 
_was parliament to be now called upon 
to alter those ‘institutions, and to make 
such a change in the relations hitherto 
observed in our foreign policy? Was 
there any sufficient cause for the in- 
novation ? Was the proceeding war- 
ranted by any particular emergency ? 
No! nothing of the kind. The king of 
Spain desired it; and his wish must be 
gratified.—But, it might be demanded, 
“* What! do you contend that no such 
wish as the present was ever expressed by 
a foreign government?’ Yes; a similar 
application had been made by the same 
power as at present after the memorable 
treaty of 1604; but it was rejected by 
the enlightened ministers of that day the 
scholars of the illustrious Elizabeth. 
James Ist in his precipitate eagerness to 
reconcile himself with the legitimate 
princes of the continent, was very willing 
to depart from those maxims of sound 
policy which had placed his glorious pre- 
decessor at the head of what might be 
termed a body of national independence, 
and to evince towards Spain the same 
pliancy which marked the conduct of the 
present administration ; but he was still 
in the hands of lord Salisbury, a states- 
man who prized and upheld the rights and 
honour of the British nation. With the 
permission of the House he would advert 
to an old document, which was strikingly 
in point on the present subject. In the 
Memoirs of Sir Ralph Winwood, who 
was secrctary of state to James Ist, there 
was a curious letter to himself from sir 
Harry Neville, relating to a bill then 
lately brought in, which made it penal 
for a subject to go abroad into the service 
of a foreign power without having first 
taken the oath of allegiance, as recently 
framed. From this, he would just ob- 
serve, it was quite clear that it had never 
been considered an offence by the common 
law. Inthe letter, which was dated July 
8th 1616, sir Harry Neville, who had 
imitroduced the bill, observed, that it was 
originally confined to those who entered 
the service of Popish princes only, but 
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that the Lords had spoiled it by making 
its provisions universal. Upon mention- 
ing that circumstance to lord Salisbury, 
that nobleman told him it was of no con- 
sequence, seeing how easily the amend- 
ment might be evaded. Sir Harry Ne- 
ville then went on to say, that there was 
an apprehension of the interference of 
Spain to prevent British troops from join- 
ing the standard of the insurgent Dutch 
provinces ; and in fact there was an appli- 
cation of that nature; but the ancient 
friends and counsellors of Elizabeth re- 
fused to comply with so unreasonable and 
disgraceful a claim. The historical re- 
cords of England afforded innumerable 
instances of British troops serving under 
foreign belligerents, without subjecting 
themselves to any penalty in consequence. 
A Catholic regiment served in the Spa- 
nish service in Flanders, under lord 
Arundel of Wardour : a nobleman distin- 
guished among the first of his contem- 
poraries; and a regiment of Scotch Ca- 
tholics, commanded by the earl of Home, 
entered the service of the king of France. 
In neither instance, however, was any 
breach of neutrality supposed to have 
taken place.—But, perhaps it might be 
more agreeable to the taste of the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, if he cited Spa- 
nish examples to justify the proceedings 
against which the present bill was brought 
in. Not only was there the authority of 
facts and historical experience against 
the principle of the proposed measure, 
but there was that of the writers on the 
law of nations, particularly of one of the 
most intelligent of those writers—the 
celebrated Bynkershoek, who was presi- 
dent of the courts of Holland. On the 
question, Whether it be a breach of neu- 
trality to allow a friendly belligerent to 
levy troops in your territory, he answers 
in the negative. What would have been 
the cheers of gentlemen opposite had any 
hon. member on his side of the House 
ventured upon asserting an opinion simi- 
Jar to that expressed by this grave au- 
thority ? In the war of the bishop of 
Munster against Holland, in 1666, the 
states general complained to the governor 
of the Spanish Netherlands that he per- 
mitted troops for the service of the bishop 
to be levied within his territories. What 
was the governor's reply ?_ That the Spa- 
nish territories were equally open to the 
states general as to the bishop for the pur- 

ose in question; for that, although the 
lame was his friend, he would act with 
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justice towards both. But this, a 
to the modern interpretation of the law 
of nations, would be considered a breach 
of neutrality. Jt was clear, however, 
that the Spanish governor thought other- 
wise. A breach of the law, forsooth ! 
What would the scrupulous politicians of 
the present times say when he mentioned 
the name of one of the greatest princes 
and most valiant leaders that Europe had 
ever beheld—a man whose sword had vin- 
dicated the cause of civil and religious 
liberty against the combined efforts of 
tyrannical power—what he asked, would 
they say when he referred them to the 
instance of Gustavus Adolphus, who had 
in his pay, not a small ———_ of Bri- 
tish troops, not a little smuggled army, 
headed by a few half-pay officers, on 
board a transport or two in the Downs ; 
but a band of 6,000 men, raised in Scot- 
land; and by whose co-operation, with a 
handful of other troops, he was enabled to 
traverse a great part of Europe, ‘to van- 
quish the host that opposed him, and to 
burst the galling fetters of Germany ? 
And who was the chief by whom those 
6,000 British troops were led? Not an 
adventurer—not a sir Gregor M‘Gregor 
of whom he knew little, and for whom he 
certainly cared less,+but the marquis of 
Hamilton ; aman of the first distinction 
and consequence in his own country, the 
personal friend of the king—from whom, 
however, he had no licence. At that 
time, the Spanish and Imperial ambassa- 
dors were resident in London ; but neither 
of them presumed to remonstrate, or to 
make a demand like that which had been 
made in the present day.—It was expressly 
laid down by Vattel, that a nation did not 
commit a breach of neutrality by allowing 
its subjects to enter into the service of one 
belligerent, and refusing the same permis- 
sion with respect to another. There was 
one case more, which occurred in the 
reign of James Ist, to which he could not 
help adverting. At that period a great 
body of English troops commanded by 
one of the most gallant captains of his 
day, sir Horace Vere, served against the 
Spaniards, and received pay from a foreign 
power. Yet Gondomar, the Spanish am- 
bassador, whom king James was endea- 
vouring by the most servile and abject 
submission to conciliate, who might be 
almost termed the viceroy of Spain in this 
country, who had sufficient influence to 
Cause the murder of that most distin- 
guished individual, the ornament of his 
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native country and of Europe, who united 
in himself more kinds of glory than had 
perhaps ever been combined in an indivi- 
dual—that intrepid soldier, that skilful 
mariner, that historian, that poet, that 
hilosopher, that statesman—sir Walter 
Ralei h—Gondomar whose power pro- 
tected him from the punishment he de- 
served for such an act, dared not go so 
far as to require the boon which his 
majesty’s ministers now called on the 
House of Commons of England to have 
the condescension to grant! The present 
was not a more important question as it 
affected the ruined commerce of a great 
country, than as it established a most 
dangerous precedent. With what autho- 
rity would the envoys of despotic powers 
henceforward besiege the doors of a Bri- 
tish minister with the most disgraceful 
claims! With what unanswerable force 
would they say, “ You granted this with 
facility to Spain, and you granted it when 
Spain was under the dominion of Ferdi- 
nand the 7th, on what ground can you 
withhold it from us?” Dangerous and 
degrading would it indeed be, if Ferdi- 
nand the 7th, could prevail on an assem- 
bly of British gentlemen to establish a 
precedent which would subject the Bri- 
tish government to be dictated to in future 
times by persons—if any such there could 
ossibly be—resembling him in character. 
hat they had refused to the greatest of 
modern military tyrants and despotic sove- 
reigns—what they had denied to Louis 
14th and Philip the 2nd, they were re- 
quired to give to such a man as Ferdi- 
nand 7th! The reigning sovereign of 
Spain, whose character he would not 
trust himself to describe, had achieved 
an object in which all his predecessors had 
failed.—— 


Quos nec Tydides nec Larisseus Achilles—— 


The simple question was, Whether we 
were to innovate upon a system which 
the venerable sanction of time had ren- 
dered sacred, while it also established its 
perfection, merely because it was the 
will of a foreign power that we should do 
so? Was it for such a purpose that we 
were to change our ancient institutions ? 
To any reform of those institutions, his 
majesty’s ministers had generally ex- 
pressed extreme aversion. But there was 
one vice in them which there appeared to 
be the greatest disposition to eradicate. 
The constitution framed by our ancestors, 
who did not contemplate the extraordinary 
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refinement which their descendants were 
to attain, and who therefore regarded their 
own liberty more than the desires of fo- 
reign nations, did not possess sufficient 
planer, It did not enable the minister, 
in reply to the application of a foreign 
ambassador, to say with a courtier-like 
smile, that certainly every thing should 
be done to meet the benevolent and en- 
lightened wishes of that ornament of 
sovereignty, that Marcus Aurelius of 
Spain, Ferdinand the 7th. The rough- 
nesses in the British constitution which 
rendered such amiable conduct difficult, 
must be polished. To correct this uncom- 
plying spirit in our laws, and subdue it as 
much as possible to the tone of continental 
acquiescence, something effectual must 
be done. The coarse system of our an- 
cestors was not in unison with the feelings 
of his majesty’s ministers, who dwelt with 
complacercy upon the refined and im- 
proved governments of the continental 
powers; and who must have something in 
the way of imitation—an Alien act, for, 
instance. They now called on parliament 
to refine the British laws in other respects, 
and to render them more agreeable to his 
Catholic majesty—Instead of the con- 


duct which they had thus pursued, why 
did they not imitate the example of 
lord Liverpool, when in the answer 
which, in a manner so highly honourable 
to him, he made to the application of for anti-neutrality?—It was the observ- 


Napoleon in 1802, to limit the freedom 
of the press, he said, “ You mistake the 
Jaw and constitution of England. It is 
not in the power, if it were in the inclina- 
tion of a minister, to do what you require.” 


But, as they had not done so, he trusted | 
that parliament would supply the defi- | 


ciency. He trusted that that House would 
exclaim with the brave barons of former 
days, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari! Such 
an answer as that ought to have been re- 
turned to Ferdinand. He ought to have 
been told that the laws of England were 
irreversible, and that he must be satisfied 
with a determination in which every power 
of Europe, from the time of Louis the 
14th, had been compelled to acquiesce.— 
The right hon. gentleman opposite had 
said, that sir Gregor M‘Gregor, being 
only a military adventurer, he was without 
weight or influence, and that there was no 
court in South America to which British 
subjects could appeal for redress. —But he 
(sir James Mackintosh) contended, that 
there was a tribunal in that country to 
which British subjects might appeal; and 
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that the character of sir Gregor M‘Gregor 
was to be viewed in a different light from 
that of a brigand or piratical adventurer. 
—If any additional proof were wanting of 
the partiality of the measure before the 
House, it might be derived from this con- 
sideration. ‘There was one sort of aid 
which England could give to Spain, but 
which, from the nature of things, she could 
not give to the Insurgent Provinces—be 
meant a supply of transports for the pur- 

ose of conveying troops across the At- 
| lantic. Now there was no provision what- 
| ever in the bill to prevent British subjects 

from supplying transports—a flagrant in- 
stance of anti-neutral spirit in its framers. 
, But what indeed could be a more gross 
_ departure from neutrality than that evinced 
| in the treaty concluded with Spain in 1814; 
| in which treaty, while we professed a wish 
‘to reconcile the people of South America 
| to the authority of the king of Spain, we 
_ stigmatised as rebellion the noble struggle 
_ they were making to free themselves from 
/an intolerable bondage. ‘To adopt the 
_ proposed bill would be, to repeat and re- 
| pronounce that sentence of condemnation 
| on the cause of the Spanish provinces. It 
had been contended, that the bill was 
' founded onthe treaty. A frank admission 
_of its real character! For what neutral 
| proceeding could possibly emanate from 
| a measure of such decided and uncalled- 


| ance of neutrality on the part of the state 
_ that he was advocating. Neutrality in the 
_ feelings of individuals was impossible. In 
a contest between superstition and tyranny 
. on the one side, and the hope, or even the 
chance of liberty on the other, never 
could his heart be neutral !—Much had 
_ been said of the motives by which the 
merchants of this country were actuated 
with respect to this subject. A noble 
lord had on a former night treated them 
_ with great and unjust severity ; imputing 
_ the solicitude which they felt for the suc- 
cess of the South American cause to in- 
terested motives. Without indulging in 
common place declamations against poli- 
ticians, he must however say, that it was 
a question with him, whether the interest 
of merchants did not more frequently 
coincide with the best interests of man- 
kind than did the transient and limited 
views of politicians. If British merchants 
looked with eagerness to the event of the 
struggle in South America, no doubt they 
did so with the hope of deriving advantage 
from that event. But on what was that 
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hope founded? Was it on the diffusion of 
beggary, on the maintenance of ignorance, 
on the confirmation of slavery, on the 
establishment of tyranny, in America? 
No! Those were the expectations of Fer- 
dinand. It was on the successful assertion 
of freedom—of freedom! that parent of 
all good !—that parent of industry !—that 
parent of talent !—that parent of heroism! 
—that parent of every virtue! The fate 
of South America would be accessory to 
the wealth of British merchants only as it 
became accessory to the dignity and hap- 
piness of the race of man.—There was 
one topic connected with the present sub- 
ject which had always struck him as pecu- 
liarly interesting. Among the titles which 
Ferdinand the 7th seemed, in the eyes of 
his majesty’s ministers, to possess to the 
interference of England in his behalf, he 
wished to know if the noble lord opposite 
reckoned his ready compliance with the 
request of the noble lord, and the request 
of many other ambassadors from the vari- 
ous powers of Europe, for the release from 
confinement of those allies of Great Bri- 
tain, and patriots of Spain, who had in- 
curred his sovereign displeasure ? Parlia- 
ment had been told of repeated applica- 
tions made by the British government of 
those excellent individuals; the victims at 
once of ingratitude and tyranny. Still, 
however, they languished in their dun- 
geons. Among those distinguished suf- 
ferers was Mr. Arguelles, a name which 
had lately been eulogized by one of the 
highest characters and authorities in Eu- 
rope. The noble lord had assured the 
House that the assembled majesty of Eu- 
rope had twice interceded for that emi- 
nent person, and had interceded in vain ! 
The noble lord had on a former occasion 
dwelt on the success of his negotiations 
with Spain relative to the slave trade. 
Let the noble lord remember—or at least 
let not that House forget-—that what Fer- 
dinand had done for money, was spon- 
taneously and gratuitously accorded b 

the insurgent colonies; that what Ferdi- 
nand reluctantly, and after long negotia- 
tion consented only partially to restrain, 
Arguelles prevailed on the cortes in- 
stantly, universally, and for ever to abo- 
lish. And, having introduced the subject 
of the slave trade, he could not refrain 
from calling on the House to consider how 
much respect was due to the various go- 
vernments founded by the revolted pro- 
vinces of Spanish America, for having 
with one consent, and notwithstanding the 
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creolean prejudices with which, in com- 
mon with all colonies, they must have 
been imbued on the subject, put an end to 
a traffic which was still cherished in Eu- 
rope; and which, to the eternal disgrace 
of one nation in particular, was clung to 
by that nation with the utmost tenacity 
and fondness.—He would trespass on the 
House with only one further observation. 
He had called the leaders of the Spanish 
cortes the allies of Great Britain. What 
must be the feelings of any man who read 
the inscription on the French mortar, 
taken after the raising of the siege of 
Cadiz, presented by the cortes to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, and 
placed by his royal highness’s commands 
in a conspicuous situation in the metro- 
polis? ‘ Devictis a Wellington Duce 
“prope Salamancam Gallis, solutaque 
exinde Gadium obsidione hanc quam 
aspicitis basi superimpositam bombar- 
“dam, vi preditam adhuc inaudita ad 
“ urbem portumque Gaditanum destruen- 
‘‘dum conflatam, et a copiis turbatis re- 
‘“lictam, Cortes Hispanici pristinorum, 
haudquaquam beneficiorum obliti sum- 
‘¢ mee venerationis testimonio donaverunt 
‘¢ Georgio Illus. Brit. Princ. qui in per- 
‘¢ petuam rei memoriam hoc loco ponen- 
“ dam, et his ornamentis decorandam jus- 
“¢ sit.”—We had thus accepted a trophy 
in commemoration of a glorious victory, 
presented to us by our brave allies, and 
had in the inscription engraved upon it 
associated their name with the name of 
our greatest and most renowned captain 
by whom that victory had been achieved ; 
—a trophy, expressive of their gratitude 
and affection, and which had been received 
with the respect and attention due to it ;— 
and yet at that very moment those brave 
and illustrious men were languishing in 
the dungeons of the country they had in 
vain delivered, the victims of that prince 
whose cause a British parliament was now 
called upon to espouse !—[ The above is a 
very imperfect outline of a speech which 
was listened to with the deepest attention ; 
and at the close of which, the hon. and 
learned gentleman sat down amidst the 
loudest cheers from both sides of the 
House, which continued for severa) mi- 
nutes. When silence was restored, ] 

Mr. Canning rose. He began by de- 
claring, that there was not a man in the 
House who had expressed his merited ap~ 
probation of the eloquence of the hon. 
and learned gentleman that was more sen- 
sible of it than himself, or that felt more 
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deeply than he did the difficulty of tbe 
task prescribed to him by his duty of 
endeavouring to remove the splendid im- 
pediment which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had raised in the way of what he 
(Mr. Canning) considered to be the 
straight forward and honourable course 
which the House ought to pursue. If in 
his observations, he should confine him- 
self to a few of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s statements, he trusted that it 
would not be attributed to any disposition 
to pass lightly over his magnificent speech. 
He however must conjure honourable 
members not to allow themselves to be 
led away by the power of glowing elo- 
quence from the real facts of the subject 
under discussion. It was not for the 
House to look to the character of Ferdi- 
nand with reference to the decision of the 
uestion before them, but to consider how 
ar the peyenes measure was justified and 
required by the circumstances of the case. 
If the only point to be determined were 
the character of the Spanish government, 
he would by no means stand up as the 
panegyrist of the conduct, either of that 
government in the abstract, or of the in- 
dividual in whose hands the authority of 
that government was at present lodged. 
But he must again caution the House 
against allowing any feelings excited by 
such a consideration to mingle and ~inter- 
fere with the strict discharge of their duty. 
Were we indeed commencing a new 
struggle for the independence of Europe, 
we might perhaps be induced to take 
means for deriving advantage from ser- 
vices which, however they might have 
been unacknowledged, he, for one, could 
never regret had been performed. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had mixed 
with his invectives against Ferdinand the 
7th praises of another government which 
he (Mr. comeng) could not allow to be 
altogether just. In the cortes there were 
certainly individuals of great virtues and 
splendid talents; but he denied that there 
was any great difference between the two 
overnments with respect to fondness for 

nglish interests, or attachment to Eng- 
lish alliance. And with respect to the 
colonies, the cortes had unquestionably 
shown themselves to be the hardest task- 
masters, and to be more disposed to fix 
and perpetuate the yoke of slavery than 
Ferdinand. But the of the House 


that night was, not to consider the cha- 
racter of any individual monarch or go- 
vernment, but to consider what was the 
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duty of Great Britain in the pending 
contest. The House had to determine, 
first, if the existing laws of the country 
would enable her to maintain her neu- 
trality; secondly, if the repeal of those 
laws would leave the power of maintaining 
that neutrality; and thirdly, if both the 
former questions were negatived, whether 
the proposed measure was one which it 
was fit to adopt. The question was not 
whether it would be better that we were 
under no obligation to Spain, but, being 
under the obligation imposed by the treaty 
of 1814, whether a dry and strict ob- 
servance of nominal neutrality was giving 
her all which, from that treaty, she had 
a right to expect. Until the hon. and 
learned gentleman could “ rail the seal 
from off that bond,’? he could not free 
England from the obligation which he 
had described. He (Mr. Canning) might 
wish there had been no such obligation, 
The terms of the treaty were however by 
no means liable to the censure cast on 
them by the hon. and learned gentleman ; 
for at the time the treaty was executed, 
the colonies had not assumed an inde- 
pendent character, and therefore could 
be spoken of in that treaty only as the 
revolted colonies of Spain. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had dwelt on the ad- 
vantages to be derived by Great Britain 
from the success of the South Americans ; 
but were he even in the emancipated con- 
dition of the hon. and learned gentleman 
in speaking on this subject, he might 
nevertheless hesitate to say whether any 
prospects which the support of the cause 
of South America held out, ought to 
induce this country to depart from her 
neutrality, If the acts of George the 2nd 
were simply to be repealed, there was no 
power in the law of this country by which 
an infraction of neutrality on the part of 
British subjects could be prevented. Was 
there, be would ask, any thing incompa- 
tible with the spirit of liberty in enabling 
a government to lay such a restraint on 
the action of its own subjects as might 
insure the observance of perfect neutrality 
towards two belligerents. If there was, 
how happened it that the hon. and learned 
gentleman approved so cordially of the 
proclamation of 1817? In that proclama- 
tion, which was the only public act of the 
British government on the subject, a spirit 
of strict impartiality had been exhibited. 
Contemplating the character of that pro- 
clamation, what right had any man to 
infer that the feelings and opinions of 
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government had undergone a change on 
the subject. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had cited many instances from 
history, in which the subjects of this 
country had been not only permitted but 
encouraged by the government to enter 
into the service of foreign states ;—and 
had sometimes even been thereby brought 
intu the field to combat with each other. 
The fact was indisputable ; but the hon. 
and learned gentleman was not to be told 
that in respect to military service and en- 
terprise a great change had taken place 
in the tone and temper and state of Europe 
since the times of Elizabeth and James Ist. 
In those times, there was a general thirst 
for military glory pervading all Europe. 
The profession of arms, instead of being 
a duty and task imposed upon the people, 
was a = and honourable profession. 
Since those times a most material altera- 
tion ha‘ taken place; but it was not the 
policy of governments, but the temper of 
the people which had undergone the 
change. Formerly a spirit of adventurous 
enterprise was cherished and sanctioned, 
which would not now be deemed justifi- 
able. The usages of modern Europe did 
not recognize such proceedings as those 
adverted to by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. It surely could not be forgotten 
that.in 1794 this country complained of 
various breaches of neutrality (though 
much inferior in degree to those now under 
consideration) committed on the part of 
subjects of the United States of America. 
What was the conduct of that nation in 
consequence? Did it resent the complaint 
as an infringement of its independence? 
Did it refuse to take such steps as would 
insure the immediate observance of neu- 
trality ? Neither. In 1795, immediately 
after the application from the British go- 
vernment, the legislature of the United 
States passed an act prohibiting, under 
heavy penalties, the engagement of Ame- 
rican citizens in the armies of any belli- 
gerent — Was that the only instance 
of the kind? It was but last year that the 
United States passed an act, by which the 
act of 1795 was confirmed in every re- 
spect, again prohibiting the engagement 
of their citizens in the service of any 
foreign power; and pointing distinctly to 
the service of Spain, or the South Ame- 
rican provinces.—The hon. and learned 
gentleman, he was sure, was not one of 
those who -would exclaim, “ Aye, but 
America had good reason for‘acting as 


she did; for she had’the cession of Florida 
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in view.” What the motives of America 
were for that proceeding he could not 
say: he disbelieved in the existence of 
those which were imputed to her. But, 
without anticipating the decision of the 
House that evening, of this he was con- 
vinced, that if a similar cession were held 
out to this country as the price of the bill 
under consideration, the House would 
reject the bill with indignation, tainted as 
it would be by such an offer of advantage. 
What would be the result if the House 
refused to arm government with the means 
of maintaining neutrality? Government 
would then possess no other power than 
that which they exerted two years ago, 
and exerted in vain. The House would 
do well to reflect seriously on this before 
they placed government in so helpless a 
situation. Did the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman really think it would be a whole- 
some state of things that troops for foreign 
service should be parading about the 
streets of the metropulis, without any 
power on the part of government to in- 
terfere to prevent it? At that very mo- 
ment such was the case in some parts of 
the empire; and he had little doubt but 
that in a very short time the practice 
would be extended to London. If a 
foreigner should chance to come into any 
of our ports, and see all this mighty ar- 
mament equipping for foreign service, he 
would naturally ask, ‘ With what nation 
are you at war?”? The answer would be, 
“with none.” For what purpose then,” 
he would say, ‘ are these troops levied, 
and by whom 2” The reply of course 
must be, ‘* They are not levied by go- 
vernment; nor is it known for what ser- 
vice they are intended; but, be the ser- 
vice what it may, government cannot in- 
terfere.”? Would not all that give such a 
foreigner a high idea of the excellence of 
the English constitution! Would it not 
suggest to him that for all the ordinary 
purposes of a state there was no govern- 
ment in England? Did the hon. and 
learned gentleman not think that the 
allowing of armaments to be fitted out in 
this country against a foreign power was 
a just cause-of war. He knew well indeed 
that from the exhaustion of Spain we were 
perfectly. secure from hostility in that 

uarter. That consideration however af- 
orded a complete reply to the taunt that 
had been thrown out against ministers, 
that they allowed themselves to be dic- 
tated to by Spain. But it was precisely 
wry: was. weak —because her 
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resentment could be attended with no 
practical inconvenience—that they were 
desirous to discharge the duties of neu- 
trality towards her the more scrupulously 
[Cheers ]. The maxim of “ do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you,” 
was as applicable to politics as to morals. 
Did the hon. and learned gentleman re- 
collect the celebrated Mémoire Justi- 
ficatif which was understood to have been 
drawn up for the government of the da 
by Mr. Gibbon, previous to the war with 
France, during our contest with the Ame- 
rican colonies? The language of that do- 
cument was such, that if it were to ap- 
pear for the first time at the present mo- 
ment it might be considered as the memo- 
rial of the Spanish ambassador addressed 
to the government of this country. In 
that paper it was stated, that agents from 
our American colonies had endeavoured 
to penetrate into and settle in the dif- 
ferent states in Europe, but that it was 
only in France they found an asylum, 
hopes and assistance:—that the French 
merchants furnished America, not only 
with useful and necessary merchandise, 
but even with saltpetre, gunpowder, am- 
munition, arms, and artillery ; and loudly 
declared that they were assured not merely 
ofimpunity, but even of the protection 
and favour of the ministers of the court 
of Versailles. ‘* The marks of these facts, 
which could be considered only as manifest 
breaches of the faith of treaties, multiplied 
continually, and the diligence of the king’s 
ambassador to communicate his complaints 
and proofs to the court of Versailles did 
not leave them the shameful and humi- 
liating resource of appearing ignorant of 
what was carried on and daily repeated in 
the very heart of the country.”—If we 
wished to support the South Americans, 
because it might be profitable to do sv, 
let us take the manly course adopted by 
France on the occasion to which he had 
just alluded; let us fairly come forward 
and favour the cause of the Spanish in- 
surgents; and let us not think that, be- 
cause we did not take that manly course, 
either Spain or any power on earth would 
believe that the operations now going on 
in this country were not connived at and 
encouraged by the government. It was 
the doctrine laid down by the English go- 
vernment itself that was now on its trial. 
This country was now called upon to say 
whether it would act on its own asserted 
principles. Those acts which the bill under 
the eonsideration of, parliament tended - 
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repress were acts which in the document 
put forth by England forty years ago 
were termed “a manifest breach of the 
law of nations.”?—He would appeal to the 
House, whether, having at the period to 
which he alluded held this language to 
France with reference to her conduct to- 
wards America, we could now, without 
the grossest indecency, be guilty of such 
tergiversation as to say, that, although the 
French were then wrong we were now 
right ; and that because, forsooth! forty 
years had elapsed since our declaration, 
and because we now wished to takea 
contrary course, on the pretence of strong 
and ungovernable feeling ? Was it possi- 
ble that we could falsify our own doctrines 
in so barefaced a manner, and be guilty 
of such a dishonorable abandonment of 
principle on the ground of a supposed 
convenience ? Could we with our eyes 
open suffer such a stain to be put on our 
national character as thus to act in direct 
contradiction to our own recorded opi- 
nions? Ifthe king of Spain—be he who 
or what he might—was in any one thing 
the faithful representative of universal 
Spain in Europe, it was evidently in the 
conduct which he observed towards the 
Spanish colonies. In South American 
politics, the people of Spain and Ferdi- 
nand were identified; and if that monarch 
should sign and confirm South American 
independence, he would inevitably lose 
the affection of his subjects, if he had as 
many virtues as the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman imputed to him crimes.—He was 
not himself disposed—God forbid! to 
view without emotion the march of liberty 
throughout the globe, beating down op- 
pression where it for centuries had reared 
its almost consecrated head; but whilst 
such were his feelings in a good and _vir- 
tuous cause, he could not think of en- 
dangering our own invaluable advantages, 
by suffering an exhibition to take place, 
perhaps in the very metropolis, revolting 
to the decency of the nation; namely, 
the array and ostentatious parade in our 
streets of ignorant and undisciplined in- 
dividuals, arming to serve against a foreign 
power. Did he ask Englishmen to assist 
in rivetting the fetters of South America ? 
No. He only wished them to. allow 
things to take their own course. It was 
impossible to suppose that affairs there 
could be restored to the state in which 


they were before the contest. That was - 
morally impossible. The causes which 
were in operation must one day or other 
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pee a result, the expression of which 
e should restrain himself from indulging 
in. He was however most anxious that 
neither the House nor the nation should 
be deceived either by the show of mag- 
nanimity that was displayed in taking up 
the cause, or by any unfounded notion 
of the advantage which this country 
might derive from espousing and forward- 
ing the cause of the Independents. This 
country saved European Spain: the fact 
was indelibly recorded in the page of 
history; but did Spain believe or ac- 
knowledge it ? England, by her exertions, 
might establish the liberties of South 
America; but would the Independents 
allow that she had done so? No; all 
the Brentford armies that could possibly 
be transported from hence to South Ame- 
rica, would be considered but as flies on 
the wheel; and he would prophecy that 
those deluded men who flocked to that 
land of milk and honey, full of the idea 
of the glory they would achieve, and of 
the rich harvest they would reap, would 
soon find that all their mighty expecta- 
tions were groundless, and would return 
as much disappointed as the statesman 
who in former times embarked from this 
country in quest of the El Dorado.—By 
the constitution of the Independent states 
(if such they might be called) foreigners 
were declared to be incapable of holding 
any offices of honour or emolument in 
South America. That was the first off- 
spring of the deliberations of a people 
asserting what were called liberal princi- 
ples; and it might be taken as a fair 
sample of the pretensions they had to 
call on the people of other countries for 
countenance and aid in their career of 
liberality. The volumes of private cor- 
respondence from that country were open 
to all. Was there one, he would ask, of 
our countrymen there, possessing any 
talents, who had not become an object of 
jealousy and hatred, who had not been 
exposed to insulting treatment from his 
rivals ; and who, if found refractory, had 
not been thrown into a dungeon? ~— With 
a perfect knowledge of these dreadful and 
melancholy facts, was government to 
stand idle, and see these gallant men, 
deserving a much better fate, hurrying 
away to experience nothing but hatred, 
punishment, and degradation? It was a 
most indispensable duty on the part of 
government to apply to parliament for the 
means of stopping the progress of the 
evil.—A great trade was at present carry- 
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ing on between Jamaica and:the adjoining 
continent. That trade would be placed 
in jeopardy by the force lately fitted out 
by sir Gregor M‘Gregor. He undoubt- 
edly thought that ultimately. there would 
be a great and gradually increasing com- 
mercial intercourse between this country 
and South America ; but to furnish goods 
with the one hand, while holding the 
sword with the other, was likely to pro- 
mote that trade as little as the happiness 
of the original natives had been improved 
by the offer of the Bible in the one hand, 
and the sword in the other.—He was not 
disposed to take advantage of the argu- 
ment which might be founded on the 
character of the Insurgent states. Whe- 
ther an acknowledged or an unacknow- 
ledged power, he would maintain towards 
South America the strictest good faith ; 
he would cultivate her friendship by every 
fair and legitimate means; but not by 
recruiting her armies with our soldiers 
not by committing a breach of faith to- 
wards old Spain He was convinced that 
if parliament now denied to the executive 
government the power of maintaining 
neutrality, instead of accelerating, they 
would retard the period of a stable and 
permanent connexion between this coun- 
try and South America. Ministers did 
not apply to parliament for this aid until 
they had tried without effect all the means 
which were in their power; if they were 
not now vested with the requisite autho- 
rity, if before next summer the country 
should exhibit the scandalous and dis 
graceful scene of lawless bands of armed 
men raised for ee service parading 
through the streets, let not ministers be 
blamed ; for they had warned parliament 
of the danger, and had called on them to 
prevent it. Ministers had done their 
duty in bringing forward the present mea- 
sure to maintain the neutrality and ho- 
nour ofthe country. If their conduct 
cast a blot on its character (which might 
easily be asserted, but which he trusted 
would be difficult of proof) ; if they were 
detected in the abuse of the power en- 
trusted to them by any act of partiality 
towards either side, it would be competent 
to parliament to recall] that power,'and to 
confide it to others who might be consi- 
dered capable of exercising it more con- 
scientiously. 

. Mr. Scarlett said, that in rising to ad- 
dress the House, he felt the difficulty 
under which he was placed by the splendid 
eloquence of the two preceding speeches. 
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-He certainly should not have offered him- 
self to the House, had he not been con- 
vinced that all the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman .were inapplicable to the 
_— case. He understood the right 
on. gentleman to have acceded to the 
opinion of his hon. and learned friend re- 
specting the principle of neutrality ; and 
at the same time to have objected to pre- 
serve such a neutrality. The right hon. 
gentleman had called upon the House to 
enable the executive government to carry 
into effect the treaty between Spain and 
this country. If now, after a lapse of five 
years, it could be shown that a new act of 
parliament was necessary for this purpose, 
the House ought to accede to the propo- 
sition; but he thought the whole object 
of this treaty might be effected by the law 
as it now stood. In the clause of the 
treaty which referred immediately to this 
ing Britain engaged to prevent any of 
er subjects—from what ?—not from en- 
listing in the service of the insurgents, but 
from sending them arms or ammunition. 
That the common law of the Jand was suf- 
ficient to carry such a prohibition into 
effect, could not be questioned. What, 
then, became of the right hon. gentleman’s 
argument, when he found that a new law 
was not necessary for this purpose? But 
it was said, that an additional law was ne- 
cessary to maintain the neutrality pro- 
fessed in the proclamation. Did the com- 
mon law say that the king of Spain should 
not be at liberty to enlist troops in this 
country, but that the insurgents should ? 
Certainly not ; and the prohibition could 
not be applicable to the one power, with- 
out being equally so to the other, unless 
any statute intervened to prevent the 
operation of the common law. If an 
such statutes, framed to meet the parti- 
cular circumstances of the times in which 
they were enacted, as was the case with 
the two statutes of George 2nd; if any 
such statutes existed, let them be repealed; 
and then what more could the king of 
Spain require? If the common law of the 
land had been found sufficient to preserve 
neutrality for the last 200 years, how had 
it been discovered that it was not sufficient 
now? Admitting it to be defective, there 
was an easy remedy to be found in repeal- 
ing the statutes that rendered it so; but 
ministers wished to interfere with the 
common law itself. If we had already a 
Jaw to meet the case, what right had any 
foreign power to call on us to enact ano- 
ther law? It had been admitted, that the 
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conduct of Spain did not entitle her to ex- 
pect any favour at our hands; but then it 
was urged, that out own good faith called 
on us to adopt the measure, however un- 
merited on her part. It was clear that she 
could not enforce it; but then the House 
had been reminded, that it would be un- 
generous to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, and to deny the boon because she 
had not the means of compelling us to 
grant it. Now, the argument amounted 
to this—Spain was weak and could not 
compel it, she was worthless and did not 
deserve it; therefore our merit was the 
greater in granting it. He should after- 
wards show that this law was not only un- 
necessary for the purpose of neutrality, 
but that in principle it was directly anti- 
neutral. The right hon. gentleman had 
drawn from his own imagination, a picture 
of lawless bands of troops parading through 
the streets; but surely the common law 
could punish that offence. He had list- 
ened with the greatest attention to the 
eloquent speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man; and he had been unable to discover 
any one argument to show that when these 
statutes were repealed, any thing more 
would be required. He maintained that, 
unless in commercial arrangements, no 
foreign power had a right to call on ano- 
ther to alter the common law of the land 
for the purposes of neutrality. The hon, 
and learned member, after briefly advert- 
ing to what had been said of the feeling 
with which merchants viewed the present 
measure, and suggesting the propriety of 
leaving to them to consider their own affairs, 
in the conduct of which they might not be 
disposed to consult the right hon. gentle- 
man, concluded amidst bet cheers b 
again observing, that the present bill would, 
in every sense of the word, be violating 
the neutrality which it was proposed to 

reserve, and destroying those hopes which 
it was once an object with the British go- 
vernment to excite. 

Mr. Serjeant Copley contended, that 
his hon. and learned friend had wholly 
failed in proving the principle with which 
he had set out; and he a to every 
member, whether the speeches on the other 


side were not rather appeals to the pas- 
sions of the House, than arguments against 


the measure before them. If it were in- 
tended to depart from the neutrality which 
we ought to observe, it would be more fair 
and candid, and more consistent with the 
dignity of our national character, to do it 
ip an open and manly manner, than to ree 
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sort tothe underhand mode which seemed 
to be proposed on the other side. The 
whole measure had originated in the act 
of the 9th Geo. 2nd, and as it was not 
denied by members opposite, that that 
act should be repealed so as to substitute 
a minor for a capital punishment, the 
principal question was, whether, if any 
alteration should be agreed on, it should 
not be carried on so as to make both the 
belligerent parties equal; but he con- 
tended that if these acts were repealed, 
the common law would be insufficient, as 
it did not make any provision for enforcin 

itself. Suppose the act to be Seomak 
then he maintained, that the common law 
would be quite inadequate to prevent the 
evil which this bill was intended to put an 
end to, and it would be absurd to suppose 
that any law should exist which could not 
be carried into effect. The offence would 
be committed before any means could be 
taken to prevent it. As to what Spain 
might demand of this country, he should 
say, that if she demanded any thing, it 
could only be the fulfilment of those trea- 
ties which we had contracted with her. 


She would ask no more; but was it neces- 
sary that she should ask, or that we should 
wait for her to ask, for the fulfilment of 


those treaties which an accidental slip of 
our law prevented us from carrying into 
effect? He maintained, that the measure 
arose out of the relation of peace in which 
we stood towards Spain; and. without any 
treaty those relations should teach us a 
strict neutrality. With respect to the 
commercial benefits which we might de- 
rive from our intercourse with the insur- 
gents, he conceived that they only kept 
up the intercourse with us because they 
found it advantageous to themselves ; and 
as long as they so found it, they would 
continue to hold it, whether the present 
measure was passed or not. 

Mr. Brougham said, that after the 
powerfully eloquent, the unanswered and 
unanswerable speech of his hon. and 
learned friend (sir J. Mackintosh), a 
speech which the eloquent declamation 
of the right hon. gentleman, and the legal 
arguments and acute logic of the learned 
serjeant had left altogether untouched, he 
felt it quite unnecessary to occupy the at- 
tention of the House at any length. He 
felt it the less necessary, as he perceived 
that ‘even into that House, the force of 
public opinion had found its way, and the 
term “insurgents” had not been attempted 
by any member except the learned ser- 
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jeant. His majesty’s ministers had ab- 
stained from using the term, which was te 
him a proof that the strong feeling of the 
British public (which on this subject had 
always remained the same) had partly had 
its effect. He would not found any ar- 

ment against the present bill upon the 

se doctrines advocated—not by him or 
any of his honourable friends—~advocated 
by no writer which he had read but one, 
a Swiss, who, from the circumstances of 
his country, became naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the right of subjects to enter 
into the service of belligerent ers in 
peace with their own. He would say that 
subjects as well as kings might, on this 
subject, go as far as the law allowed them. 
If the law made it a crime to enter in arms 
against any power in amity with the state 
and in this country it was a misde- 
meanor—that law might be put in ope- 
ration against the individual so offending. 
But the learned serjeant had said, that 
this law was rendered inoperative to pre- 
vent the crime, for that it was committed 
before any step could be taken to coune 
teract it. Why, what was this but ad- 
mitting that this was like all other crimes, 
that it could not be punished until de- 
tected? If the individual committing it 
were caught, he would be punished, and 
his punishment would serve as a warning 
for others ; but if he could not be caught 
personally within the jurisdiction of any 
of our courts, then he was outlawed for 
the misdemeanor in violating the king’s 
proclamation. The effect of this would 
be, that he would be obliged to remain 
banished from his country all his life, or if 
he returned, be exposed to a forfeiture of 
all his goods and chattels—a punishment 
which, he should observe by the way, was 
more severe than that which the bill pro- 
vided. The present bill was, he con- 
tended, not only not declaratory of the 
common law, but — repugnant to its 
principle. If it could be proved to him, 
that the measure was founded upon any 
treaty which we had pledged ourselves to 
fulfil, he would be the first man in the 
country.to support it, let its inconvenience 
be ever so great, let its injury to com- 
merce be felt however severely; but he 
denied that any treaty with Spain bound 
us to such a measure. A treaty had 
been made which had never received the 
sanction of the House, and from that it 
was contended that this measure ought to 
be brought in; but who had ever heard 


that a king could by any treaty pledge 
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himself, or those whom he represented, to 
an alteration of the established law of the 
land; or that the nation should be bound 
by it? But he again denied that there was 
any such law as the proposed one implied 
by the treaty in question. It went, it was 
true, to prevent the supplying of arms, 
ammunition, &c.; but upon this the pre- 
sent bill was wholly silent, while it spoke 
against the raising of troops or furnishing 
of money in any manner, of which not one 
word was to be found in the treaty itself. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
commented upon several observations 
which had fallen from the supporters of 
the bill. He would now propose, if no 
gentleman on his side of the House should 
think a different course preferable, to take 
the sense of the House, not on the ques- 
tion for going into the committee, but after 
the first clause had been agreed to. In 
going thus far, the House would show that 
they were willing to restore the common 
law to the state in which it stood before 
the act of the 9th Geo. 2nd was passed, 
and that they were determined to reject 
any measure which might tend to alter 
the law upon the invidious principle of the 
present bill. 


Lord Castlereagh did not object to the 
manner in which the learned gentleman 
proposed to take the sense of the House, 
which he thought would be a very con- 


venient one. The repeal of the existing 
statutes which the gentleman opposite had 
in view, was not, however, a measure that 
carried along with it so much fairness as 
was attributed to it. There was no equity 
in reverting to the common law, after 
having acted, with respect to all other 
powers of Europe for the greater part of 
a century, on statute law. With regard 
to the treaty by which it had been as- 
serted we were not bound, it ought to be 
recollected, that it was laid on the table, 
along with the other treaties of amity con- 
cluded on the restoration of peace; and 
that on the whole of the arrangements 
produced by these treaties, the most ap- 
ae address ever voted by parliament 
ad been presented to the Crown. 

The Attorney General moved an in- 
struction to the committee to insert, as an 
addition to the first clause, words repeal- 
ing two acts passed by the Irish parlia- 
ment against foreign enlistments in that 
country. The House then resolved into 
a committee, and the first clause was 
amended, according to the instruction 
moved by the attorney-general, and agreed 
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to.—On the second Clause, the House di- 
vided—For the clause, 248: Against it, 


174: Majority, 74. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. 
Althorp, viscount 
Anson, hon. G. 
Archdall, gen. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Barham, J. F. 
Barnard, visct. 
Barnett, J. 

Becher, W. W. 
Belgrave, visct. _ 
Bennet, hon. G. H. 
Benyon, Ben. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Jos. 

Brand, hon. Thos. 
Browne, Dom. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, G. 

Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Blandford, marq. of 
Burrell, Walter 
Cotes, John 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Clifford, Aug. 
Clifton, visct. 
Coffin, sir I. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Coke, T. W. 

Coke, T. W. jun. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Dawson, G. 
Davies, T. H. 

De Crespigny, sir W. 
Denman, Thos. 
Denison, W. 
Douglas, hon. F. S, 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, Thos. 
Dundas, C. 

Ellis, hon, G. A. 
Ebrington, visct. 
Ellice, Ed. . 
Ellison, C. 

Euston, earl of 
Fazakerley, Nic. 
sir R. C. 
Finlay, K. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitgerald,:lord W. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon, M. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 


Forbes, C. 

Foley, Thos. 
Gascoyne, general 
Grosvenor, gen. 
Grant, J.P. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, 8S. 
Graham, J. R. G. 
Griffith, John W. 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Gurney, H. 
Gurney, R. H. 
Heygate, ald. 
Harcourt, John 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hill, lord A. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Howorth H. 


Hughes, W. L. 


Hume, Jos. 

Hurst, Robt. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Lawson, M. 
Lester, B. L. 
Longman, G. 
Leigh, Thos. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Langton, W. G. 
Latouche, John. 
Latouche, Robt, 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. H. 
Mahon, hon. 8. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, W. L. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Montague, lord F. 
Macleod, Rod. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Milton, viscount 
Martin, John 
Merest, J. D. 
Mills, G. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, visct. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Newman, R, W. 
Neville, hon. R. 
rt, hon. sir J. 
North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, James 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Portman, E. B. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, Thos. 
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Parnell, sir H. Thorp, ald. 
Peirse, H. Vernon, G. 
Pelham, hon.G. A. Westenra, H. R. 
Philips, G. Wilson, Thos. 
Philips, G. jun. Webster, sir G, 
Phillipps, C. M. Williams, sir R. 
Primrose, hon, F. Walpole, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F.C. Waithman, ald. 
Powlett, hon. W. Webb, Ed. 
Prittie, hon. F. A. Western, C.C. 
Price, Robert Wharton, John 
Pryse, Pryse Wilkins, W. 
Rickford, W. Williams, O. 
Ricardo, D. Williams, W. 
Ramsden, J.C. Wilson, sir Rt. 
Rancliffe, lord Wood, Matthew 
Ridley, sir M. W. TELLER. 
Robarts, W. T, Lambton, J. G. 
Robarts, A. PAIRED OFF. 


Rowley, sir W. Abercromby, hon. J. 


Russell, lord G.W. Astell, W. 
Russell, lord J. Baring, sir T. 
Russell, R. G. Churchhill lord C. 
Rumbold, C. Curwen, J.C. 
Scarlett, J. Fleming, John 
Sefton, earl of Grenfell, Pascoe 
Smith, Saml. Hamilton, lord A. 
Smith, W. Hochepied, G. De 
Smith, G. Maxwell, John 
Spencer, lord R. Piggott, sir A. 
Stewart, Wm. Smith,hon. B. 
Stuart, lord J. Smith, John 
Tavistock, marg.of Stanley, lord 
Taylor, C, Whitbread, W. H. 


The other clauses were debated, and 
several amendment smoved and agreed to ; 
after which the House resumed. 


OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 11. 


Mr. Seprincs.] Mr. Croker having 
presented some papers relating to the 
Navy, 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he should take 
the oppportunity now offered of mention- 
ing the case of Mr. Seppings. The com- 
mittee of finance, in giving their opinion 
of the improvements made in naval archi- 
tecture by this gentleman, had said, that 
“these services, although they have no- 
thing of that brilliancy which forcibly 
attracts public admiration, will continue 
to confer a lasting benefit to the British 
nation, long after that period when the 
beneficial effects of victories, however 
splendid, shall have passed away.” If 
such were the advantages to be derived 
from this gentleman’s discoveries, he 
surely was entitled to as great a re- 
ward as was usually conferred on those 
_ generals and admirals by whom victories 
were achieved. He was afraid that the 
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session might be allowed to pass away 
without any practical proof of gratitude 
being given to this deserving man; and 
therefore he should not cease to agitate 
the question till he knew what reward it 
was intended to give. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, that Mr. Seppings 
had received 1,000/. for his beautiful in- 
vention for suspending ships; and havin 
been appointed to a situation in the ed 
service, his abilities, after that, were to 
be considered as engaged to the country. 

Mr. Croker said, it was unnecessary for 
him to enter at present into the question 
of Mr. Seppings’ merits, as he had, on a 
former occasion, stated his opinion of 
that gentleman’s high abilities, and had 
agreed to recommend him as a_ nav 
surveyor. He entirely agreed with the 
suggestion of the committee, as to the 
propriety of noticing the services of Mr. 
Seppings. The Admiralty accordingly 
had recommended to the Treasury to 
grant him a pension, which would be 
placed on the navy estimates and would 
be as honourable and useful to him as any 
grant that could now be made. 


ENLIstMENT BILu.] Mr. 
Brogden brought up the report of this 
bill. Sir R. Wilson rose for the purpose 
of speaking to the subject, when lord 
Castlereagh suggested that it might be 
better to have the amendments made in 
the committee printed before any fresh 
discussion was had upon it. 

Mr. Marryat said :—It is not my inten- 
tion to go into any detail on the merits, 
or rather the demerits of the bill. I wish 
merely to clear up some facts which I 
stated on a former occasion, the correct- 
ness of which has either been doubted or 
denied. In speaking of the conduct of 
Ferdinand the 7th, I observed, that soon 
after the British army had quitted his 
dominions, he directed a public thanks- 
giving to be offered to Almighty God, 
that his land was no longer polluted by 
the presence of Heretics.—The noble lord 
did not indeed deny this circumstance, 
but declared that he had never heard of 
it.—It might be a sufficient answer to 
the noble lord, to say to him in the words 
of Hamlet, 

“ There are more things in Heaven and earth 
Horatio, 
“‘ Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”— 


But I can confirm the assertion I made, 
by positive proof. I hold in my hand a 
letter from a friend of mine, Mr. J. B. 
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Sharpe, who was an eye witness of 
the fact. His letter to me runs in the 
following terms:—‘* With reference to 
the question of public thanksgiving having 
been offered upto. Almighty God, for the 
purgation of the land from the presence 
of Heretics, in the churches of Spain, I 
was in Corunna at the time, and had in 
my possession one of the printed circulars 
issued by the heads of churches to that 
effect, which was left at my place of resi- 
dence.” This: gentleman authorises me 
to say, that he is ready, not only to con- 
firm the contents of this letter in any 
manner his lordship pleases by his own 
evidence, but also by that of twenty Eng- 
lishmen, who like himself were in Spain at 
the time when this ceremony took place. 
In enumerating the disadvantages to 
which the independents were subjected 
under our existing laws, I stated, that 
whilst fugitive royalists from the Spanish 
main, were not only received in Trinidad, 
but promoted to situations of high honour 
and responsibility, an asylum had been 
denied to independents ; and that a num- 
ber of them, who, on the approach of the 
royalist army to Guiria, embarked on 
board such boats and canoes as they could 

rocure, and sought refuge in Trinidad, 

ad been refused permission to land, and 
were obliged to return to the place from 
whence they came, where they were im- 
mediately massacred. The noble lord in 
answer to these assertions, read an extract 
from a dispatch from the governor of Tri- 
nidad, which did not deny the fact, for it 
was wholly silent about the refugees from 
Guiria, but merely stated, that 3,800 per- 
sons had at different times been admitted 
into Trinidad. The under secretary of 
state for the colonial department went 
farther; for, referring to a memorial to 
which my name, in common with the 
names of other gentlemen connected with 
Trinidad, was subscribed, he declared, 
that our statement of an asylum having 
been refused to particular individuals was 
incorrect, and that the justification of the 
governor was perfectly satisfactory. At 
that time, I had not the documents on 
‘which the memorial was founded in my 
pocket; but on going home and examin- 
ing my papers, I found that instead of 
having acted on “ the exaggerated or un- 
founded representations of interested in- 


dividuals,” as we were charged with doing, 
we had made the statements in the me- 
morial. on the authority of governor 
Woodford himself. 


I have now in my 
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hand two petitions to him, with his an- 
swers to them. One is signed by several 
merchants in Trinidad, praying for an 
asylum for a merchant, a native of the 
United States, who had been some time 
settled at Guiria, but who wished to escape 
from the horrors of revolutionary war; 
whose peaceable character was vouched 
for, and for whose good conduct the pe- 
titioners offered to give good security. 
The answer of the governor is in these 
words, * It is inconsistent with the regu- 
lations by which I am directed to guide 
my conduct during the present disturbed 
stateof the neighbouring Spanish provinces, - 
toadmitto an asylum here, any persons not 
being natural born subjects of his Catho- 
lie majesty.””—Signed R. Woodford,” 
and dated “August 15th 1814.” From this 
answer one might be led to conclude, that 
an asylum would be granted to persons 
who were natural born subjects of his 
Catholic majesty. But I have another 
etition in my hand from Don Josh. 
amires, of that island, praying that his 
mother Donna Antonia Guezza, a lad 
80 years of age, and her two grand chil- 
dren, then living at Cumana, might be 
permitted to reside in Trinidad, and offer- 
ing security for their good conduct to any 
amount. These persons were natural 
born subjects of his Catholic majesty; 
but nevertheless the answer to the peti- 
tion in their favour is in these authorita- 
tive and laconic words:—‘‘ This petition 
cannot be complied with!” signed “ R. 
Woodford,” and dated ‘23rd September 
1814.” I hand up this bloody document 
to the noble lord; I call it so, because in 
signing it, sir Ralph did sign the death 
warrant of the parties on whose behalf 
the petition was presented; I hand it up 
to him, that no doubt may remain as to 
the hand-writing of sir Ralph. Having 
done this, I now call upon the noble lord 
to declare, whether, in giving an asylum 
toindividuals of unexceptionable character 
and for whose good conduct security was 
offered, governor Woodford would have 
acted in a manner inconsistent with the 
instruction by which he was directed to 
guide his conduct. If so, the responsibi- 
lity for the massacre of these unhappy 
wretches, rests not upon sir Ralph, but 
on his majesty’s ministers ; but if other- 
wise, I call upon the noble lord to bring to 
a severe account, the governor who has 
cast so foul a stain on the character of his 
majesty’s government.—With respect to 
the massacre at Guiria, I have it on Spa- 
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nish authority, on French authority, and 
en English authority; but 1 cannot pro- 
duce the letters of the persons who have 
furnished me with this information, be- 
cause Iftoo well know the consequences. 
Some years ago, at the request of a friend 
_of mine, I transmitted to the Treasury his 
complaints of the conduct of the governor 
of Trinidad. Orders to give him redress 
were sent out, through the medium of the 
colonial office, who, at the same time, 
sent the governor copies of the complaints 
which had been made against him; and 
the consequence was, instead of redress, 
a series of persecutions which only ter- 
-minated with the death of the individual. 
The gout, acting on a debilitated and 
irritable frame, flew to his stomach and 
carried him off. The tales of the other 
sufferers may hereafter be told; but not 
till they are in that grave, where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest;” lest they tooshare the 
fate of the unfortunate Mr. Philip Lang- 
ton. But the fact at Guiria does not rest 
upon Trinidad authority alone. I know 
that an account of it was sent to the co- 
lonial office, by Don Polycarpe Ortiz of 
St. Thomas; for the duplicate of his let- 
ter was transmitted to me, and I delivered 
itin person. The fact is as notorious in 
that part of the world, as the fact of the 
battle of Waterloo is in this; and the 
respectability of the parties in whose 
letters it is communicated to me is so 
great, that I have no more doubt of it, 
than I have of my own existence. Indeed, 
inferential proof of it is given in the very 
etitions 1 have read; for if governor 
oodford refused to grant an asylum in 
Trinidad to parties of unexceptionable 
characters, and for whose good conduct 
security was offered, can it be supposed 
that he would admit an indiscriminate 
-horde, who could give no references for 
character, and no security for their good 
conduct ? The idea is at once absurd and 
incredible? I cannot view without con- 
cern, the change of sentiment that has 
_ taken place in his majesty’s ministers, res- 
_ pecting the goternenent of Spain as exer- 
_cised in her South American colonies. In 
1797, when Mr. Pitt was at the head of 
our councils, aletter was written to gene- 
ral Picton, then governor of Trinidad, di- 
.Tecting him to assist the inhabitants in 
_ their efforts to shake off the yoke of the 
Mother country; and the reason assigned 
. was, not that we were at war with Spain, 


but the oppressi dt i " 
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ture of her government. This letter, 
written by the late lord Melville, then secre- 
tary of state for the colonial department, 
was translated into Spanish, and introduc- 
ed into a proclamation by general Picton 
copies of which he distributed all over the 
Spanish main, and one of which I now 
hold in my hand. The same opinion of 
this government continued in 1804; for I 
have also in my hand, a letter from the 
late lord Hobart to governor Picton, 
dated 2nd February of that year, expres- 
sing * the anxiety of his majesty’s minis- 
ters to introduce into the island of Trini- 
dad, with the least possible delay, somuch 
of the laws of Great Britain, as may be 
judged expedient for the security of the 
persons and properties of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and for the general advancement of 
the interest of the colony.” Since then 
all that regard to the security of the liberty 
and property of his ees? sub- 
jects has been forgotten ; and the succes- 
sors of Mr. Pitt, in opposition to his ex- 
ample, have declared their determination 
to continue that oppressive and tyrannical 
form of government over British subjects 
which he encouraged Spanish subjects 
to throw off. The Spanish nation are his- 
torically recorded, as the exterminators of 
the Aborigines of South America, as well 
as of the West Indies: and as having first 
established the slave trade, in order to fill 
up the frightful void occasioned in the 
population of those countries by their 
own cruelty. No political writer has men- 
tioned their colonial government, but with 
disgust and execration ; and it has been 
found so insupportable, that the inhabi- 
tants of South America, trained up as 
they have been for three centuries past in 
habits of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance, are at length risking every thing 
that is dear to man, rather than submit to 
it any longer; and yet this is the govern- 
ment which his majesty’s ministers have 
thought proper to consider as the best and 
fittest government, to be continued in a 
British colony, and_to be exercised over 
British subjects!—When I reflect on 
these circumstances, and couple them 
with the fact of Great Britain having be- 
come a party to what is called the Holy 
Alliance, but which I consider as a confe- 
deracy of sovereigns against the rights and 
liberties of their subjects, I believe this 
country is at present in greater danger 
from a leaning to arbitrary government, 
than it has been at any period since the 


days of the Stuarts. I consider the bill 
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now before the House, as emanating from 
that confederacy ; and I fear that we shall 
hereafter be called upon to pass many 
other bills, framed in the same spirit of 
supporting tyranny and crushing freedom. 
I consider this bill as the first stone of a 


temple intended to be dedicated to arbi- 


trary power; but I trust that the spirit 
and patriotism of a British House of Com- 
mons, will convert it into the corner stone 
of analtar sacred to liberty ; and by reject- 
‘ing this measure prove both to despots 
abroad and to ministers at home, that we 
set too just a value on the rights and pri- 
vileges we enjoy ourselves to be made the 
servile or passive instruments of destroy- 
ing those of others. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the hon. 
gentleman had, on a former occasion, 
mentioned, that governor Woodford had 
not only favoured the royalists, but hadab- 
solutely shut the port against a number of 
persons who had sought there an asylum 
from persecution; and that the conse- 
quence was, they were all murdered, and 
the shores for some miles whitened with 
their bones. Now, he (lord C.) begged 
again to repeat, that not only had the 
‘port not been shut, but that the persons 
alluded to had all been well received to 
the number of 3,800, and some royalist 
vessels which were then in the harbour 
prevented from following some others 
which had put to sea. As to the circum- 
stance of governor Woodford’s not allow- 
ing a particular individual to remain on 
the island, he could not exactly state 
what his instructions were on this subject ; 
but the case was quite a different one 
from that of not affording an asylum to 
she who had fled thither for their lives. 

‘he hon. gentleman had said, that the 
conduct towards the insurgents was bar- 
barous. Thishe must beg todeny. With 
respect to the circumstance of thanks 
having been ordered in Spain, on the 
departure of the British troops, for its 
ab been purged from heretics, he 

give it but little credit; if there 
was any such thanksgiving, it was for 
having got rid of the French, not the 
English. 

Sir M. W. Ridley observed, that the 
conduct of governor Woodford would be 
found, upon the most strict inquiry, to 
have been unobjectionable. He had on 
every occasion conducted himself in the 
most impartial and honourable manner. 


Mr. Goulburn expressed the same sen-. 


timents of governor Woodford’s conduct. 


Foreign Enlistment Bill. [112% 
The report was then read; after which, 
the solicitor-general brought up some new 
clauses. They were agreed to, and lord 
Castlereagh moved, that the bill, with the 
amendments, be engrossed. 

Mr. Denman thought the most advisable 
course would be, to have the bill re-com- 
mitted. His reason fur thinking so was, 
that the only gound advanced on its intro- 
duction for the necessity of it was, that 
the former legislative provisions on the 
subjectextended only to recognized states, 
and not to countries in the situation of 
the South American provinces; whereas 
in the debates of the preceding night, the 
ground of observing a general neutrality 
seemed to have been abandoned, and a 
new one taken by the noble lord, namely, 
the necessity of supporting a neutrality, 
modified as it was by the treaty with 
Spain in 1814, which the noble lord had 
argued, should be binding on this coun- 
try; and it was matter of most serious 
consideration for the House, whether it 
would consent that regulations intended 
to preserve a neutrality, modified by par- 
ticular circumstances, should be suffered 
to be made arule for the observance of 
neutrality in allcases. He begged leave 
to inquire, whether ministers had used the 
same means to prevent assistance being 
afforded from this country to Spain as to 
the colonies—whether any thing had been 
done to probihit arms, ammunition, and 
warlike stores being exported for the ser- 
vice of the former power? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that his ma- 
jesty’s government had issued a prohibition 
against the exportation of arms or warlike 
stores to Cuba, or any of our own West 
India islands, for the purpose of being 
sent to the service either of the provinces 
in insurrection, or of those continuing 
within the allegiance of Spain. They had 
taken precautions to guard against our 
own islands being made the means of 
thwarting the views of the parent state. 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing was 
more proper than the issuing the procla- 
mation by his majesty’s ministers com- 
manding British subjects not to render 
assistance to the colonies, bound as they 
conceived themselves by the treaty with 
that state, and empowered as they were 
by the common law to enforce neutrality. 
But in order to evince to the world their 
desire of preserving a strict neutrality, 
had they issued a similar proclamation 
regarding Spain—as they had the procla- 
mation against ene party, had they it also 
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against the other? Had ministers prohi- 
bited arms, ammunition, and warlike stores 
being sent from this country to Old Spain 
as well as to Cuba. For instance, most 
effectual reinforcement might be provided 
for Morillo, by the exportation of muni- 
tions of war to the expedition fitting out 
at Cadiz. Had that been guarded against? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that any steps 
to prevent the exportation of arms to 
Cadiz would have been ineffectual, unless 
ministers had at the same time taken on 
them to regulate the trade in arms and 
warlike stores between this country and 
all the rest of Europe. 

Sir J. it now appear- 
ed that the terms of neutrality which had, 
andat present did exist, were an unbounded 
supply of arms and warlike stores to the 
one party, and an absolute prohibition of 
them to the other. 

After some further conversation, the 
report was ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on the 16th. 


Poor-Rates MisApPLicaTION BILL. ] 
Mr. S. Bourne having moved the third 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Primrose objected to the principle 
of the bill, as it went to do away with the 


43rd Eliz. which provided, that old and 
infirm persons only should be chargeable 
- on the poor-rates. The present bill would 
have the effect of placing the very lowest 
and worst part of society in a better situa- 
tion than the honest and _ industrious 


classes. It would enable the idle and ill- 
disposed labourer to have his children 
provided for by the parish, while those 
persons, whose parental affection induced 
them to keep their children at home, were 
to be deprived of parochial assistance, 
and left to struggle as they could to sup- 
port their families. The hon. member 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
be read a third time on this day six 
months. 

Mr. P. Moore seconded the motion. 
He could not consent to deprive the 
labourer of a share of the poor-rates while 
he knew, that in Coventry and several 
other parts of the country, the poor were 
working 16 hours a day without being 
able to earn enough to support existence. 
_ Mr. S. Bourne said, that the measure 
had been framed not with reference to 
the situation of any particular body, but 
as a general amelioration of evils arising 
from the practice of paying money to the 
parent forthe support of his children. The 
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first consequence of that was, that the mone 
advanced was most improperly and impro- 
vidently expended in many instances; 
whereas, it appeared from the pamphlet 
of lord Sheffield, that the money laid out 
on children taken from their parents was 
applied solely to their maintenance, in- 
struction, and improvement; and, which 
was the chief advantage by the latter sys- 
tem, the rising generation were trans- 
ferred from rags, from want, from dis- 
honest, habits, to cleanliness, comfort, 
and the means of acquiring habits of in- 
dustry and morality. On these grounds, 
without having the partiality of a parent 
for his bill, he thought the measure would 
be attended with the most beneficial 
effects. 

Lord Milton entertained similar objec- 
tions to this measure with those which 
had been already stated. He wished the 
House to reflect also, whether it was not 
calculated to perpetuate the evil, and to 
legalize that misapplication of parochial 
funds of which there was already so much 
reason to complain. There were three 
classes of persons who took different views 
on the subject of our poor laws; one class, 
agreeing with the principle of Mr. Mal- 
thus, was for their entire abolition; a se- 
cond was for retaining them, and merel 
altering the administration ; and the third, 
to which the right hon. gentleman pro- 
fessed to belong, would confine the benefit 
and operation of them to the old and im- 
potent. But under the latter description 
of persons, children were not included, 
and to grant relief to them, as was the 
object of the present bill, was not con-— 
sistent with the principle which the right 
hon. gentleman professed. If they ought 
to be ultimately excluded, why was this 
measure introduced? He agreed, that 
the evil of the poor laws was partly to be 
ascribed to the lowness of wages. Since 
the scarcity in 1795, there had been a 
strong desire among the farmers to keep 
down the rate of wages. It appeared 
to them better to make good the defi- 
ciency out of the poor-rates, on the ground 
that after a rise they never could be 
lowered. The object of the bill was, by 
an indirect operation, to raise wages, and 
stimulate the labourer to increased exer- 
tions; but this was to be done by pre- 
| viously inflicting much pain and misery 
upon him. Agricultural labourers were 
at present in some measure adscripti glebe ; 
they hardly knew how to venture to leave 


their own parishes, and therefore preferred 
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residing there with inferior wages. He 
feared this situation of things would con- 
tinue till the general prosperity of the 
country was increased, and the capital of 
the poor man, which was the industry of 
his right arm, acquired a higher value. 
It appeared to him that nothing could be 
more injurious than to bring up the chil- 
dren of the poor as public pledges in these 
repositories. There were always little 
cares that served to excite the sympathies 
and strengthen the ties of affection in every 
family ; and it would be a violation of the 
first principles of human nature to prevent 
the formation of such attachments. Upon 
these grounds, even were the bill likely to 
accomplish its object, which he did not 
think it was, he should oppose it. 

Sir J. Sebright observed, that it was 
the poor laws which were the principal 
cause of low wages. If farmers were to 
raise the wages of labourers who had large 
families, they must also raise the wages of 
those who were without; and the conse- 
qucnce would be improvident,marriages or 
dissipation in the alehouse. He would 
support the measure, because it would take 
the children from the profligacy and idle- 
ness which they might see at home, and 
give them that education which they would 
otherwise be deprived of. 

Mr. Philips agreed as to the extensive 
evil of the poor laws, and the difficulty 
of suggesting an effectual remedy. His 
objection to this measure was, that it 
would immeasurably extend that evil. It 
would operate most cruelly on the feelings 
of the respectable poor, and remove from 
those of a different description all restraint 
upon improvident marriages. By destroy- 
ing all filial and parental affection, it would 
produce on the one hand a mass of misery, 
and on the other an extent of immorality 
that was not easily to be conceived. 

Sir R. Wilson was wholly adverse to 
the principle of taking children away from 
their parents, and thus extinguishing all 
the natural affections of life. A similar 
experiment had been tried by the French 
‘government in Italy, and it produced such 
an alarm, and so much discontent among 
the parents ofthe children, that it was 
found necessary to discontinue the pro- 
ject. 

" Mr. Brand thought that this measure 
had a tendency to decrease the evils of 
the poor laws. Hehad always considered 


that the great mischief was, the low price 
of wages for labour; he meant strictly the 
wages for labour only, because he was 
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fully satisfied, that were the poor-rates 
properly applied, the labourer would be 
amply paid. If, instead of the parish 
officer the master of the labourer gave the 
supply, not in the shape ofa gratuity, 
but as a right for labour done, then it 
would be found that the labourer was 
fully paid. The working man would thus 
be worthy of his hire, and the pay would 
be commensurate with the labour perform- 
ed. The opposers of this bill had objected 
that the children would be taken from their 
poor parents, and would become a prey 
to the vice, in all its deformities, whic 

was to be met with in the workhouses of 
the kingdom. God forbid, that such 
should be the case! It was not even con- 
templated for a moment that these help- 
less infants should be taken from their 
parents and put into those receptacles of 
vice and misery—the workhouses. The 
utmost attention would be paid by those 
who should be appointed the guardians 
of the morals and education of the chil- 
dren. 

Sir James Mackintosh felt himself called 
upon to declare his sentiments upon a 
measure of such vital importance to every 
class of the community. The greatest 
gratitude, he thought, was due by the 
House and the public to the committee 
which investigated this subject with so 
much skill and assiduity; but it was a 
most lamentable proof of the imbecility 
of the legislature, that for so many years 
these evils had been allowed to exist with- 
out the application of one efficient remedy. 
There appeared to be a greater difficulty 
in carrying into effectany practical reliefto 
the poor labourer, thanin legislating upon 
any other subject, however intricate or 
however abstruse. It was most evident 
that the evil was either in the poor laws 
themselves, or in the application of them. 
He thought the application of them by 
our ancestors was the origin of the pre- 
sent unparalleled distress. The interest 
of the poor was the interest of society 
itself; and if it were possible that by the 
sacrifice of the few, the interests of the 
many could be promoted, there would 
not remain a doubt as to what gy 3 to 
be the course to be pursued. But he 
was anxious to impress upon the House 
the too evident and most melancholy fact, 
that the minds of the lower classes were 
depraved by the present system of parish 
relief; their pride was lowered—their 
spirit was broken. It was on this account 
that this principle, which had been pur- 
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sued for so many years, ought to be so 
deeply deplored. Then with respect to 
the remedy, every measure proposed for 
this purpose ought to be tried by two 
tests: First, did it tend to bring back the 
ancient and wholesome system adopted in 
the reign of Elizabeth ? and secondly, if 
it did, was it done with the least possible 
inconvenience to the country? He con- 
fessed that, with respect to the remed 

now a it appeared to be too muc 

like that Spartan system of education, by 
which the mind was moulded into shape by 
rule. He really thought that the only 
true and natural instruction was that 
given under the parental roof, where the 
children, bound by every feeling of love 
and duty to the parent by whom they 
were brought into life, would be more 
likely ultimately to become good and ser- 
viceable members of society. But this 
was not his principal objection to this 
measure ; he opposed it on reasons much 
more strong and cogent. It appeared to 
him, that although in the first instance, 
the number of applicants for relief might 
be decreased, yet the ultimate effect 
would be enormously to increase them. 
He conceived the measure would have 
the effect of creating foundling hospitals 
in every parish. In the ardour and zeal 
of the first moment, these establishments 
might be conducted with great care and 
skill, and would, perhaps, present very 
flattering results. But the House must 
feel, that exertions of this kind were 
short-lived ; and those who imagined that 
a number of public officers would continue 
to act in this highly praise-worthy and 
beneficial manner, would find, inthe end, 
that they had adopted principles essenti- 
ally Utopian. Indeed, it appeared to 
him, that the present plan was nothing 
else but a new edition of the old poor 
laws, greatly augmented. Let the House 
look to the moral effect of this system. 
At certain periods, a great number of 
_ children, educated in these workhouses, 
would be sent forth to the world. The 
question was, could they procure employ- 
ment? This was an extremely doubtful 
point. And what would be the conse- 
quence, if children, thus thrown on the 
world, having previously lived in compa- 
rative ease, were obliged to struggle with 
all the ills of poverty ? Would not vice 
be greatly increased in consequence of 
such a measure? He disapproved of the 
bill, but would not take the sense of the 
“House upon it. At a proper time, he 
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meant to move an amendment to one of 
the clauses, exempting from the opera- 
tion of the measure, the children of pa- 


14, 1819. 


rents whowere Dissenters. Thishe meant 
to do, because, under the provisions of 
the bill, as they existed at present, the 
children of Dissenters would be obliged 
to attend a worship which their parents 
did not follow. 

Colonel Wood said, that the bill was not 
a compulsory measure; nor was it in- 
tended that the schools should be any 
other than schools of industry, where the 
children of the lower orders would learn 
the means of earning a subsistence when 
they come into the world. Besides, the 
parents of the children would no longer 
receive any allowances on account of 
their children, which allowances were ge- 
nerally expended in idleness; instead of 
that, the children would receive the ad- 
vantages proposed by this bill; and he 
thought nothing could tend more to im- 

rove the morals and condition of the 
ower orders than that of giving their 
children instruction. 

Mr. Courtenay denied that the bill was 
calculated to promote an opinion among 
the lower orders that they might obtain, 
under its operation, relief at will for them- 
selves and children, and therefore was 
calculated to produce premature mar- 
riages, and an excess of population. He 
should certainly give it his support. 

Mr. Curwen expressed his fears, 
that the operation of the bill would 
increase the evils of the poor laws in a 
tenfold degree. 

The question being put, That the bill 
be now read a third time, the House di- 
vided: Ayes, 69; Noes. 46. 

Sir J. Mackintosh then proposed a 
clause to allow the children of Dissenters 
at the proposed schools to attend their 
usual places of worship on Sundays, and 
to provide against any attempt to compel 
their attendance at any different place of 
worship. 

Mr. S. Bourne observed, that the clause 
was unnecessary, as its professed object 
was already provided for in the bill. The 
clause was rejected, after which, the bill 
was passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 14. 
Cotton Facrorites REGULATION 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
commitment of this bill, 
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Lord Kenyon observed, that this was 
not in any manner a speculative question, 
but a question of practical humanity, aris- 
ing out of the actual sufferings of the 
children employed in the cotton factories, 
for which no relief was to be found in any 
of the provisions of the common law, and 
therefore it became necessary to resort to 
a special legislative measure. His lord- 
ship proceeded to enter into some detail of 
the evidence given before the committee, 
for the Pup of showing the injury that 
resulted to the health of the children, 
from being employed for 14, 15, or 16 
hours a day in pisces heated to 80, 85 
and nearly 90 degrees, and that thong? 
the evidence of some of the medi- 
cal men was upon this point contradic- 
tory, yet that there were amply sufficient 
facts given in evidence to prove that the 
ill state of health of these children, aris- 
ing from the number of hours they were 
kept at work in the manner described, 
imperiously called for legislative inter- 
ference to prevent that waste of human 
life which such a system produced. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, he should not 
enter much into the general principles 
that might be Pet in application to 


the present subject, but should lay it 


down as an incontestible fact, that parents 
were the natural guardians of the health 
and prosperity of their own children, and 
that the legislature ought to be slow to 
interfere with free labour, the regulation 
of which would be best provided for by 
leaving it to the individuals immediately 
concerned. He would admit, at the same 
time, that cases of Great abuse might oc- 
cur, in which it would be wise to dispense 
with those established principles, but the 
onus of proving the enormity of the case, 
lay with those who undertook to call for 
the interference of the legislature. The 
noble lord who preceded him, had spoken 
of arts used by the opponents of the mea- 
sure ; but its opponents might well retort 
the charge upon their adversaries, who 
had adopted every means to excite that 
«lamour by means of which it had 
passed the other House of parliament last 

ear. The noble eari then took a minute 

iew of the evidence before the House. 
Many parts of it, he observed, went to 
show that numberless accidents happened 
to the children employed in the mills, 
bat he denied that the general bearing 
of the evidence upon this point, justi- 
fied the exaggerated inferences of some 
of the witnesses. The heat of the fac- 
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tories was stated by some to average 
from 75 to 84 degrees, but it was only in 
the finer kinds of spinning that the high 
temperature was required, and the pro- 
ortion which that description of work 
aie to the coarse was only as 6 to 100. 
He next adverted to the evidence of the 
medical witnesses, who stated that heat 
alone was not injurious to the human 
frame, and described even the transition 
from heat to cold as only sometimes at- 
tended with bad effects. The present 
bill, however, did not provide against this 
evil: its object was, to limit the hours of 
labour, and the inconvenience of passing 
from heat to cold was just as likely to be 
aapartous after 11 hours of employment as 
after 12 or 14. The tendency of this oc- 
cupation to destroy health and life was 
attempted to be proved by a reference to 
the very small number of persons to be 
found in those mills who had served 30 
years. The fact was certainly true ; but it 
was easily accounted for, as the very per- 
sons who made the assertion must have 
known that those mills were not in exist- 
ence 30 years ago. It was in 1792 that 
they were first made use of. The noble 
lord then entered into details to prove 
that the average state of health enjoyed 
by persons employed in the cotton mills 
was more favourable than in any other 


trade or manufacture ; that the marriages 


were generally more numerous and pro- 
ductive; that there was less sickness, 
fewer applications for parish relief, and 
consequently less distress among them 
than among those engaged in any other 
laborious occupation. He did not mean 
to contend from this that the employment 
of children from 12 to 14 hours in cotton 
mills was in itself beneficial to health, but 
asit appeared tobe lessinjurious than other 
occupations, he thought it unfair that it 
eal be particularly selected for anim- 
adversion, and even legislative interfer- 
ence. He must protest against ony see 
partial measure as the present. Under 
the present system, the children had la- 
bour, food and cloathing—under the pro- 
posed one, they would have idleness, po- 
verty, and wretchedness. He was aware 
of the earnest endeavour to introduce sys- 
tems, founded on false views of humanity 
and benevolence, and to brand all those 
who opposed them with an opposite feel- 
ing. It was because he was the friend of 
the children, and of the parents, and of 
the interest of the community, that he 
felt it his duty to move the postponement 
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of the committal until that day three 
months. 

The House then divided: — For the 
Committal, 27; Against it, 6; Majority 
21. The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, June 14. 


ConTAGION IN THE PrLacue.] Sir 
J. Jackson brought up the Report of the 
committee appointed to inquire whether 
the plague was or was not a contagious 
disease. In moving that it be laid on the 
table, the hon. baronet stated, that he 
differed from the opinion contained in the 
report, namely that the plague was a con- 
tagious disease, since the contrary ap- 
peared from the evidence of several medi- 
cal gentlemen whohad been examined. Dr. 
M‘Cleod, a very intelligent medical man, 
said, that it would beimpossible to bring the 
disorder to England, even if a large premi- 
um were offered for that purpose. Dr. Mit- 
chell had also expressed a very strong opi- 
nion on the subject. A considerable time 
since, he had broached the opinion, that 
the disorder denominated plague was not 
in its nature,’ contagious; that the sick 
might be visited with safety, unless those 
who did so came into immediate contact 
with them. From the evidence of Mr. 
Green it appeared that the Turks con- 
stantly bought the clothes of persons 
who died of the plague, which they were 
in the habit of wearing ; and yet many of 
them were not affected by the disease. 
This evidence having been given, he con- 
ceived that he was fully warranted in 
coming to an opinion different from that 
at which the committee had arrived. The 
consequence of the dread which existed 
lest the plague should be communicated 
from foreign countries occasioned ships to 
perform quarantine, or their crews to be 
placed in lazarettos, greatly to the incon- 
venience of mercantile men. Now, it 
was remarkable that not one instance of 
plague had occurred since the introduc- 
tion of this system, which was a century 
ago. If the plague had never ,appeared 
on board ships which, during that period 
had been obliged to perform quarantine, 
the fair presumption was, that the danger 
apprehended was visionary, and that the 
quarantine system might very well be dis- 
pensed with, 

Mr. Morritt contended, that a part of 
the evidence given before the committee, 
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was contagious. The report was signed. 
by all the members of the committee, ex- 
cept the hon. baronet. 
Sir Isaac Coffin protested against an: 
alteration in the quarantine laws. Those 
who said the plague was not contagious, 
ought to recollect that it broke out in 
London in 1665, and swept away a vast 
number of inhabitants. Probably the in- 
fection would not have been destroyed td 
this day, if the city had not been burned 
to the ground in 1666. 
The Report was ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE NEW TAXES. 
Mr. Dickinson rose to present pétitions 
from Shepton Mallet and Frome, against 
the contemplated duty on wool. The 
petitioners stated, that, if the measure 
were carried into effect, it would occasion 
the total ruin of the woollen manufacture. 

The Speaker said, that the bill, pro- 
viding for this additional duty, had been 
read the first time, and was now awaiting 
the second reading. He doubted, there- 
fore, whether the petitions could be re- 
ceived. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 

it would be against the established rule of 
the House to receive those petitions, as 
they were directed against a tax which 
was voted as part of the supplies of the 
year. 
” Lord Milton observed, that the question 
was, whether the bill alluded to, and the 
other bills of the same description, were 
for the supplies of the year? He thought 
they were not so. They were not to fur- 
nish the supplies of the year, but to sup- 
port a sinking fund for the reduction of 
the national debt. Now, it appeared to 
him, that not being bills for furnishing the 
supplies of the year, the House ought not 
to close its doors against petitions which 
might be presented against them. This 
was a parliamentary distinction, which, 
he believed, had been recognized more 
than once. 

The Speaker observed, that he believed 
all resolutions agreed to in a Committee 
of Ways and Means were, without dis- 
tinction, considered to be for the supplies 
of the year. He was not aware of the 
practicability of making any distinction on 
the subject. 

Lord Milton ‘stated, that the bills in 
question were founded on resolutions ori- 
ginally agreed to in a committee of the 
whole House, but not in a committee of 
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ways and means ; and that it was specifi- 
cally stated in those resolutions, that it 
was expedient to make an addition to the 
sinking fund. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that as it seemed 
not to be the disposition of the House to 
receive these petitions, he gave notice, 
that when the consolidation bill went into 
the committee, he would take the sense of 
the House on the proposed increase in the 
duty on foreign wool. 

Lord Lascelles said, he should certainly 
oppose a measure, which threatened to im- 
pose a duty on the raw material of a ma- 
nufacture, which was, at the present mo- 
ment, peculiarly incapable of sustaining 
any increased pressure. 

r. Caleraft denied that the cuties 
against which the petitions were di- 
rected were, fairly speaking, for the sup- 
plies of the year. In the first place, they 
were not sums annually voted. In the 
next place, the supplies of the year were 
specific services, for which sums were 
voted. The duties in question were for 
the purpose of adding to the sinking fund, 
and consequently not for the supplies of 
the year. Tf therefore, by any favourable 


construction, the petitions could be re- 
ceived, he trusted they would not be re- 


jected. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that whenever 
a loan had been raised, a sinking fund was 
provided for, and therefore that the pre- 
sent duties were on a footing precisely 
similar to the duties which for many years 
had been imposed, and against the bills 
for imposing which, the House had never 
allowed petitions to be presented. 

Mr. Dickinson, as the sense of the 
House appeared to be against receiving 
the petition, obtained leave to withdraw it. 

Lord Milton said, he had two petitions 
to present against the proposed duty on 
wool, and notwithstanding the recent de- 
cision of the House, he would endeavour 
to show that they ought to be received. 
It had been inaek: by the highest autho- 
rity in the House that such petitions could 
not be received. By an entry in the 
Journals for 1733, it appeared that on the 
10th of April a petition was presented by 
the sheriffs of London, against the excise 
duties (the bill for imposing which had 
been read a first time), praying to be 
heard by themselves or counsel against the 
second reading of the bill. A debate arose, 
and after a recurrence to a number of pre- 
cedents, the result was, that the petition 
should be allowed to lie on the table until 
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the second reading of the bill, but that the 
petitioners should not be heard either by 
themselves or by counsel. A division 
took place on an amendment moveil to the 
last proposition, when the numbers were 
197 to 214. He would feel satisfied if the 
petitions were at least read; that the 
House might be in possession of the argu- 
ments against the oe cong duty. The 
petitions which he had to present, were 
the one from Wakefield, the other from 
Dewsbury. 

Mr. Huskisson conceived that the peti- 
tions were similar to those which had been 
already withdrawn. Thenoble lord might 
have found, upon a little examination, 
that the case to which he had alluded was 
not one precisely in point, as the law re- 
specting the excise was one of regulation, 
not of an additional tax. That this tax 
was for the support of the sinking fund, 
was an erroneous impression ; it was like 
any other tax for the ways and means of 
the year, and he conceived the House 
could not receive the petition unless they 
admitted the principle of receiving peti- 
tions against “ale peste taxes. 

Mr. Brougham could not agree with the 
construction which Mr. Huskisson had 
put upon the precedent. If the petition 
of the city of London had been objec- 
tionable, as being against a proposed tax, 
it would not have been ordered to lie upon 
the table till the second reading. In 1720 
a petition was received from the soap- 
makers and chandlers of Bristol against 
an increased tax uporrsoap. This petition 
was not allowed to lie upon the table, but 
it was read, and he conceived the same 
should be adopted in the present case. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was better 
that there should be a rule against re- 
ceiving petitions in cases like the present, 
than to receive, and then reject them. 
In the latter case, it would appear as if 
the House had decided against the prayer 
of the petition. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, there was a note 
in Hatsell to the precedent alluded to by 
his noble friend, which did away the force 
of it. On that occasion the Speaker 
stated, it had been the practice for more 
than a century to make the city of Lon- 
don an exception from the rule; for when 
the sheriff of London was allowed to ap- 
pear, at the bar with a petition, the House 
could not be supposed to know the nature 
of that petition until they heard it read. 

Mr. Brougham contended, that the pre- 
cedent in question went farther than the 
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had appeared in the same paper, which 
the most candid mind must admit was 


receiving a petition and allowing it to be 
read—it allowed it also to lie on the table. 

The question, that the said petitions be 
brought up, was then put and negatived. 


ComMPLAINT AGAINST “ THE TIMES” 
Newsparer.] Mr. Canning said, he felt 
it his painful duty to call the attention of 
members to a case in which their privi- 
leges were materially involved. The 
duty was in itself painful, but he felt the 
more reluctant to discharge it as he him- 
self was personally concerned. No man 
could be more sensible than he was of the 
expediency of suffering all that passed 
within the walls of that House (whether 
by permission—the propriety of which he 
would not inquire into; or by connivance, 
as was the case at present) to be commu- 
nicated to their constituents and the pub- 
lic at large. He was fully aware of the 
benefits which were to be derived from it 
in either way ; but he thought the latter 
was the better mode, as the House would, 
as they now did, hold within their own 
hands the power of an immediate check 
upon any abuse of it. He was convinced 
that such an indulgence as he alluded to 
was liable to abuse, and of course to casual 
error; but whenever a gross and wilful 
mis-statement of what had occurred was 
sent before the public, it was the duty of 
the House to interfere, to assert its own 
rights, and correct the errors into which 
the public might have been led. For five 
and twenty years, during which he had 
had the honour of sitting in that House, 
he had never complained of any abuse or 
incorrectness which might have found its 
way into the reported accounts of what 
occurred there. He would except one 
occasion—the last session, when he had 
to make a complaint of the same news- 
paper which he was now about to 
bring to the notice of the House. On 
that occasion he had felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the House to a gross 
mis-statement of what had passed within 
its walls —a mis-statement, in which not 
he particularly, so much as the House in 
genere was concerned. At the time that 

e had called the attention of the House 
to this circumstance, he declined taking 
any further step upon it, in the hope that 
the misrepresentation was accidental, and 
that the notice of it would have operated 
as a warning against. any recurrence of 
the same nature. He was now sorry to 
find that that warning was without effect. 


He was sorry to observe, that a statement 
(VOL, XL.) 
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a gross misrepresentation. Indeed, the 
misrepresentation of which he had to 
complain was so gross and malignant as 
to leave no doubt that it was not the 
effect of mistake. The House would re- 
collect, that on the debate on Tuesday 
last, an hom. member (Mr. Hume) had 
delivered an opinion upon the subject 
then before it. He (Mr. Canning) was 
not in the House at the time, but he came 
in before the debate was ended, and find- 
ing that, so far from any thing warm or 
ersonal having occurred, the House was 
in a state of langour, he could not of 
course imagine that any thing referring 
personally to himself had been uttered, 
and therefore had no explanation to give; 
but what was his surprise, when on the 
following day he found, that in the report 
of the debate in “The Times’? news- 
paper, the hon. member had been made 
to say, what he (Mr. C.) should then 
read to the House. The hon. gentleman, 
speaking of the economy which should be 
observed, was made to say—‘* Instead of 
that, he saw a military mania prevalent, 
that cost the country incalculable sums ; 
bands, trapped in scarlet and gold, were 
daily paraded through the streets, as if to 
mock the squalid poverty of the lower 
orders.” - Here the editor put in a remark 
of ‘]aughter from the ministerial benches.’ 
The report then went on, and the hon. 
member was made to say, ‘‘ Ministers 
might laugh, but let them look at the 
other side of the picture; let them survey 
the misery of the poor, industrious 
wretches at Carlisle; or even of the un- 
happy beings they meet in our streets, 
and he believed there would be found but 
one man among them who would still 
keep a smile upon his countenance—and 
that would be a smile of self-congratula- 
tion from a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), that by habitually turning into 
ridicule the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he had been able to place himself 
so far above their unhappy condition.” 
To this was added, the words ‘ continued 
cheers.’ Now, if any hon. member would 
get up, and declare upon his honour, that 
if the hon. gentleman had not said the 
words imputed to him, the report which 
he had read was any thing else than a 
gross and malignant. misrepresentation, 
he would give up any further notice of it. 
Imagining at the moment that so gross a 
misrepresentation would not have been 
(4D) 
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made, he had thought it right to niake 
an inquiry respecting it. The first step 
which he took was, to apply to the hon. 
gentleman opposite, and to inquire through 
a noble lord, whether he had or had not 
used the language attributed to him. 
From the noble lord through whom the 
communication was made, he had received 
such an answer as the time and the cir- 
cumstance of the hon. member’s being 
then in attendance on an election com- 
mittee permitted. He stated, that from 
the recollection which he retained of what 
he had said, he was convinced he could 
not have preferred such a charge ; but as 
he had not seen the paper, he could not 
answer positively with respect to it. At 
the desire of the hon. gentleman, he (Mr. 
Canning) sent the newspaper in question 
to him; and the result had been, that the 
hon. gentleman had sent him a most 
candid, a most honourable, a most satis- 
factory, anda most gentlemanly explana- 
tion of the words which he had used, and 
had stated in it, that the representations 
of the newspaper were totally incorrect. 
In consequence of this disclaimer, he 
had given the hon. gentleman notice, on 
Saturday, that he should bring this breach 
of privilege before the House. The House 
would see, that as far as he was himself 
concerned, he could have no satisfaction 
in bringing before it any thing which re- 
Jated to himself personally : of what came 
from a respectable source, of what rested 
upon good authority, he might think it 
requisite to demand an explanation; but 
that which originated from a source not 
respectable, that which rested on such 
authority as that of the wretch, whoever 
he might be, who had penned this para- 
graph, was far below contempt in his esti- 
mation. But though he was satisfied as 
far as he himself was personally concerned, 
he had a duty to discharge towards the 
House. There might be many members 
Jess hardened by experience than he was, 
to attacks of such a nature—men, who 
would rather bear a misrepresentation in 
silence, than call the attention of parlia- 
ment to it; it was in their behalf that he 
called upon the House to take notice of 
the libel which had been published against 
one of its members—a libel, which was 


the more infamous, because the author» 


of it, instead of putting it forth as his 
own opinion, put it forth as the opinion 
of another, and thus attempted to make 
the name of an hon. member a cover for 
the slander which he had not himself the 
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courage to avow. If such a breach of 
privilege was allowed to go unchecked, it 
would be in the power of any individual 
to publish to the world any slander which 
he might think proper, regarding its mem- 
bers. For, what were the resources to 
which he could appeal? The courts of 
law were good for nothing: if he carried 
it to the Court of King’s Bench, he 
would not be allowed to produce evidence 
to show whether what had been imputed 
to the hon. gentleman had been said or 
not; and although he might gain satisfac- 
tion for the act, he might gain it from an 
innocent person, who had given a true 
report. As little could the House afford 
him redress, unless the newspaper was in 
fault, and unless such an admission were 
made, as on this occasion had been made 
by the hon. gentleman. Thus the 
slandered person was either to acquiesce 
in the slander, or was to have recourse to 
that direct personal appeal, which he 
should not mention in any plainer terms 
in that House. If this were the case, it 
would be left in the power of the meanest 
scribbler who disgraced the press to tra- 
duce any two of the most hon. members 
that adorned parliament by his calumnies, 
and thus reduce them to that unpleasant 
alternative to which he had previously 
alluded. He therefore could not help 
asking the House, whether it was not their 
duty to interpose and prevent the occur- 
rence of any such mischief as that which 
he had contemplated. Every person 
might not be possessed of the same can- 
dour and liberality as the hon. member to 
whom he had addressed himself; he might 
have made an appeal to a man not at all 
deficient in feeling, but who from a prin- 
ciple of pride or of carelessness, might 
have answered that, when their speeches 
were once delivered, they knew nothing, 
and cared nothing about the newspaper 
reports of them. He could not have col- 
lected any evidence on the point from 
those who heard the obnoxious assertions, 
because every man to whom he had > 
plied would have known the object for 
which he was collecting it, and no man 
who did not possess the very strongest 
nerves would give such information as 
would lead two individuals to that ex- 
tremity which was not to be mentioned. 
He thought, therefore, that the House 
were imperiously bound to take such mea- 
sures as would prevent the recurrence of 
such a misrepresentation as that of which 
he now felt it his duty to complain, In 
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laying the paper which contained it on the 
table, he was following that line of con- 
duct which his conscience suggested to 
him to be correct, and was not gratifying 
any private views or feelings of his own; 
indeed, for himself, he had nothing to 
ask; it was for the protection of others 
rather than of himself—it was for the dig- 
nity of the House—it was for the security 
of its debates, that he pressed the House 
to take the subject into their most serious 
consideration. He thought it only fair to 
inform the House, that there was in the 
newspaper of that morning an apology or 
an atonement for the mis-statement which 
had appeared. He would read the para- 
graph to the House. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then read the following pone 
from The Times of yesterday :—‘ We re- 
gret to state, that a considerable error 
crept into our account of Mr. Hume's 
speech on bringing up the report of the 
committee on the finance resolutions on 
Tuesday evening. In the great mass of 
matter which must every night be got 
ready for the press, after the debates in the 
two Houses are ended, or while they are 
going on, it is impossible that mistakes 
should not sometimes occur. We can 
only say, that it is our most anxious de- 
sire to send forth a just and impartial re- 
presentation of what passes; and when- 
ever we fail of success, such are still the 
pains we take, that we should hardly have 
to solicit indulgence upon the plea of in- 
curia fundit ; our failure must be laid to the 
imperfection of our common nature— 
humana parum cavit natura. Mr. Hume 
spoke with much feeling and animation of 
e distresses of the poor, and observing, 
as we understood by our reporter, a smile 
upon the ministerial benches, is repre- 
sented by us as taxing only one right hon. 
gentleman, Mr. Canning, with indulging 
in laughter on so serious a subject. ‘That 
right hon. gentleman, we have since learned 
was not present. We shall not now re- 
peat the offensive passage for the sake of 
Correcting it: suffice it to say, that Mr. 
Canning was not attacked as described in 
our report. We are enabled, from the 
most authentic source, to lay before our 
readers the passage which was so misun- 
derstood by our reporter.” After he had 
finished reading it, he resumed.—If the 
present were a case of omission, or of ac- 
cidental mistake, he should be the last 
person in the world to complain of it ; but 
what incuria, what error, or what mistake 


could lead the author of this calumnious 
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paragraph to the belief that he (Mr. C.) 
was present at the debate, and that he had 
joined in a laugh against the sufferings of 
the poor? The paragraph of which he 
complained was a long and not a hastily 
written paragraph; indeed, it was most 
artificially constructed, and could not have 
been the production of a mere moment's 
consideration: it represented him receiv- 
ing as sharp a rebuke as could be made, 
without saying a single word in reply ; 
and depicted him with a smile flickering 
on his lips, whilst bearing a chastisement, 
too severe for any being with the feelings 
of a man to have borne with tranquillity. 
And yet this was to be represented as a 
fault of omission, or as an error arising 
from the imperfection of human nature! 
That it was a fault of omission or of acci- 
dent, no man could believe ; that it might 
arise from the imperfections of human na- 
ture, he was willing to allow; for he had 
always counted amongst them malignity 
and falsehood. So far as himself al the 
House were concerned, this apology was 
a greater offence than the original misre- 
presentation. The House was to be 
thanked, forsooth, that its debates were 
so fairly and faithfully given! its gratitude 
was to be granted, because errors were so 
seldom admitted! Instead of complaining 
of them when they occurred, the House 
was to be indebted to the reporters for 
their general accuracy ; and its members 
were to have no reason to complain of 
them, even though they were held up to 
the ridicule and detestation of the coun- 
try! He wished to press upon the notice 
of the House, what had been the effect of 
this error, this mistake, this imperfection 
of human nature. The paragraph had 
first appeared on Wednesday last, and had 
not been contradicted till this present 
Monday : in the meantime, every Sunday 
paper, and every provincial paper, had 
copied the paragraph, with this lying re- 
presentation. If this late apology were 
considered an extenuation instead af an 
aggravation of the original offence, the 
House would be abdicating its power, its 
right, and its duty, of seeing that the com- 
munications which were made of its pro- 
ceedings to the country were fairly and 
honestly made; that power they had not 
abdicated—that right, though not insisted 
on, they still maintained,—and that duty 
they could never abandon, if it was true, 
that the privileges which we enjoyed were 
the privileges of the Commons of Eng- 
land, given to us not ag an enjoyment or 
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a distinction, but as a means whereby we 
might be enabled more fearlessly to with- 
stand the encroachments of the Crown on 
one hand, and the inroads of popular li- 
centiousness on the other. He had now 
discharged his duty in laying this case 
before the House, as also what had been 
said in extenuation of it. As it related 
to himself personally, he should not sug- 
gest to the House the mode in which they 
ought to dispose of it; but he trusted they 
would dispose of it in such a manner as 
would vindicate the privileges of the 
House, and secure to themselves those 
immunities on which the rights and liber- 
ties of the country so essentially depend. 
The right hon. gentleman then sat down; 
after which the clerk proceeded to read 
the two paragraphs to which Mr. Canning 
had called the attention of the House. 
When the clerk came to the words ‘‘ con- 
tinued cheers,” 

Mr. Canning said, that as to the con- 
tinued cheers which were said to have 
taken place, though he had made consi- 
derable inquiry, he could not find any in- 
dividual who had any recollection of them. 

After the reading of these papers was 
concluded, a short pause ensued, which 
was ended by the rising of 

Mr. Hume, who said, that he would 
state as concisely as he could, the view 
which he had taken of the present ques- 
tion. On the night previous to the day 
on which he had received Mr. Canning’s 
first communication he had been in the 
House till a very late hour, and as he had 
occasion to attend an election committee 
that day at 10 o’clock, he had left his home 
at 9. This prevented him from paying 
immediate attention to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s communication ; but when he did 
read its contents, he felt convinced that 
he could not have said any thing which 
could be construed into a personal at- 
tack upon that right hon. gentleman. The 
remarks which he had made were directed 
against his majesty’s ministers in general, 
and not against any one of them in particu- 
lar ; what he had said was not said in anger 
—what he had uttered was uttered without 
malice, and came directly and sincerely 
from his heart. He therefore had no hesi- 
tation in addressing a letter to the right 
hon. gentleman, stating, that though he 
had not seen the newspaper, there was not 
a single sentence in his speech which could 
be considered as an attack upon his cha- 
racter. Anxious, however, that no time 


should be lost befere the misrepresentation 
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was corrected, he wrote to the right hon. 
gentleman a letter, in which he requested 
that a copy of the newspaper should be 
sent tohim. The 0 was accord- 
ingly sent; and when he saw the para- 
graph, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
it was a gross calumny on the character 
of the right hon. gentleman, and a strange 
misrepresentation of what he had himself 
said. In consequence of this, he wrote a 
second note to the right hon. gentleman, 
stating his opinion of the incorrectness of 
the paragraph, and promising that he 
would put on paper, as nearly as he could 
recollect, every word that he had actually 
said. When he had alluded to the gentle- 
men opposite, he had expressed a regret 
that the hon. member for Liverpool was 
not in his place among them; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that he had felt 
that regret, because, irritated as to the 
puny savings which the right hon. gentle- 
man had said that the opposition side of 
the House were always recommending, he 
had intended to have expressed his opinion 
in stronger terms than he actually did ex- 
press them regarding the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman. It would be recol- 
lected, that they had sat for three succes- 
sive days to the late hours of 2 or 3 in the 
morning; and this circumstance, joined 
tu other engagements, prevented him from 
thinking of sending to the editor of “ The 
Times,”? and desiring him to correct the 
misrepresentation. As soon as this idea 
occurred to him, he wrote to the editor, 
informing him of the calumnious mis-state- 
ment, and requested him to make an 
apology for it as public as was possible. 
The letter was sent by a servant of his 
own: at the time of his sending it, the 
editor was out of town; but as soon as he 
returned, he sent him (Mr. H.) a letter 
couched in strong terms of regret for the 
mistake which had occurred, and desiring 
to explain the circumstances under which 
it had originated, He had, however, de- 
clined to receive him (the editor), be- 
cause he thought that the best course 
which he could adopt was, to send him a 
note, stating, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he should make an apology, and 
conveying him a copy of what had actually 
been said by himself on that day. This 
the editor did not receive till Sunday, 
which would account for the apology not 
appearing till the paper of Monday. The 
hon. member said, he regretted extremely 
that any such circumstance should have 
occurred between the right hon. gentle- 
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‘man and himself; for if. there was any in- 
dividual in the House with whom he 
wished to stand well, it was the right hon. 
gentleman. The course of their public 
business brought them much together, and 
if any thing was to be done between them, 
it would be transacted better in an ami- 
cable than in an unfriendly manner. Since 
he had been a member of that House, he 
had paid much attention to the debates 
ert had occurred in it, and to the man- 
ner in which those debates had been re- 
ported. From observation he could state, 
that the reports in ** The Times” were 
very fair—in no other instance had he 
seen any misrepresentation, and he was 
inclined to think that this was not a wilful 
mistake, or the effect of any malignant 
feeling. If he had acceded to the request 
made by the editor of “* The Times,” in 
his letter, the right hon. gentleman might 
perhaps have received such an explanation 
as would have satisfied him. By not hav- 
ing had an interview with him, and not 
having introduced him, as he probably 
wished, to the right hon. gentleman, he 
might have deprived him of the opportu- 
nity of offering such an exculpation of 
himself as would have completely satisfied 
that right hon. gentleman. He sincerely 
believed, that the misrepresentation com- 
plained of must have originated in mistake, 
and not in a spirit of malignity and false- 
hood. 

Mr. Lushingtonthought that noman could 
have any hesitation in declaring that this 
misrepresentation did not originate from 
accident. With regard to the assertion, 
that no other misrepresentation had taken 
place in “ The Times” paper, many days 
had not elapsed since he had had reason 
to make a complaint of this very editor. 
He alluded to the mis-statements which 
had been given to the world respecting 
the case of captain Hanchett, regarding 
whose character he believed that an hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Bennet), enter- 
tained nearly the same conviction as he 
did himself.” He begged to press upon the 
attention of the House the effect of these 
misrepresentations. Many of those indi- 
viduals who were politically opposed to 
him at Canterbury, were disseminating 
statements of his case, which they backed 
with quotations taken from The Times. 
This was a most foul abuse of the indul- 
gence granted by the House, and in the 
present case was of such a nature as to 
demand of the House, to interpose with 
its authority, 
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Mr. Wynn. said, that there was only 
one course for the House to pursue, and 
that was to call the publisher and printer 
to the bar of the House. The publishing 
of the debates in parliamert, whether it 
was done by its permission or connivance, 
was of inestimable benefit to the public; 
but then it was proper that they should 
be fairly represented, and not converted 
into an engine to gratify private malice or 
party purposes. In the present case, he 
could not see how this ‘misrepresentation 
was to be attributed to accident; and as 
he could not, it appeared to him to be 
precisely one of those cases in which the 
House was bound to assert the righis 
which it possessed. The breach of privi- 
lege was in the present instance of a com- 

licated nature; the first breach of privi- 
ege he need not mention, as it was well 
known to every member in the House, 
and had now been overlooked for many 
years; the next breach of privilege was 
against the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
whose character had been calumniated ; 
and the third breach against the right hon. 
gentleman to whom foul language had 
been attributed. There was no other 
course for the House to pursue than to 
order the printer to appear at its bar to- 
morrow. 

The Speaker then put the question, that 
C. Bell be ordered to attend at the bar of 
the House to-morrow. 

Mr. Wynn asked, whether the more 
usual way of proceeding was not to move 
a resolution that a breach of privilege had 
been committed, and then, after this re- 
solution had been carried, to move that 
the publisher be heard at the bar of the 
House. . 

The Speaker said, that a case had oc- 
curred in 1805, where this mode of pro- 
ceeding had been dispensed with. The 
printer of the paper had then been called 
to the bar, and asked whether he was 
editor of it likewise. There was, indeed, 
some difference between that case and 
the present: that case regarded a para- 
graph which commented upon the conduct 
of certain members of parliament: this 
related to the publishing, and the publish- 
ing incorrectly, the debates which occurred 
in this House. One breach of privilege 
was therefore most undoubtedly com- 
mitted. 

The Speaker then put the question a 
second time, that C. Bell do attend the 
bar of the House to-morrow. 

_Some hon; members suggested the pro- 
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iety of making a similar order with re- 
the of The Times. 

Mr. E. Littleton concurred in this sug- 
gestion ; as he thought that the paragraph 
was conceived in malignity, and was en- 
gendered in falsehood. 

The Speaker said, that the House would 
see the awkward situation in which its 
officers would be placed, if an order should 
be issued to compel the attendance of the 
editor, and the officers should not know 
who the editor was. The House was in 
the habit of receiving information from its 
own members, and therefore, if any hon. 
member knew who the editor was, and 
would give that information, they were at 
liberty to receive such information, and 
to act upon it as should seem best to them. 
The printer was known, and therefore 
they could summon him and examine him 
at their bar. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the priater 
and publisher of the paper were the per- 
sons whom the law considered liable for 
every article that appeared in it. The 
order, compelling the editor’s attendance 
would be in the nature of a general war- 
rant, which it was well known was illegal. 
Unless, therefore, any gentleman would 
state who the editor was, the best plan 
that the House could pursue was, to exa- 
mine the printer at the bar, and to obtain 
from him the name of the editor. 

Mr. Littleton suggested, that there was 
one hon. gentleman in the House who 
could afford the information which it 
wished to obtain. It was the hon. gen- 
tleman who had carried on a corres- 
pondence with the editor. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had written to 
the editor of The Times generally, and 
that the letters which he had received from 
him in return were written in the name of 
the editor, and dated from The Times 
office. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that there 
could be no doubt at all of the malignity 
of the publication. He thought that it 
would be expedient now, as in former 
cases of this nature, to pass a vote de- 
claring it to be a gross breach of privilege. 

Mr. Wynn said, that whatever measure 
the House determined upon adopting, 
ought to be adopted with deliberation. 
This paragraph first of all was a breach of 
privilege and 2ndly, a most gross and 
nfamous libel. That consideration would 
come before the notice of the House more 
properly to-morrow. 


Mr. Brougham observed, that there was 
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only one opinion and one feeling on the 
subject; and every one who had heard 
the clear and able statement of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, could not help 
concluding that this paragraph was a 
breach of the privilege of the House. As 
that question was, therefore, already 
settled, he didnotrisetosay any thing upon 
it; though he must entreat the attention 
of the House before they entered further 
upon this business. It was very clear that 
the matter could not stop in its present 
stage: he did not mean to say that this 
was an argument against their proceeding 
further in it, but that this was not the 
only newspaper in which the most ma- 
lignant attacks had been made upon 
honourable members, in contempt of all 
the privileges of the House. He did not 
allude now to the specific breach of pri- 
vilege committed in the publishing of the 
debates, by which the House, the coun- 
try, the constitution, and no one part of 
it more than the executive government, 
were highly benefitted, but to those gross 
misrepresentations by way of comment 
on the debates of the House, which must 
arise either from the most culpable uegli- 
gence, or the most abominable malignity. 
These mis-statements were not brought 
forward in the clumsy mode which was 
complained of to-night; they were not 
put by a reporter into the mouth of an- 
other, but they were the declared com- 
ments of the publisher, who was either 

uilty of the misrepresentation himself, or 
else had lent himself most unjustifiably to 
it. To give instances of this nature would 
be endless. He should content himself 
with mentioning one case in which his 
own character had been attacked, and his 
meaning misrepresented. After the sa- 
tisfactory denial in that House by his 
noble friend, the member for Yorkshire, 
of the circumstances to which allusion had 
been made, he took no further notice of 
the subject ; and it gave him satisfaction, 
because he knew that at that time other 
gentlemen had grounds to bring forward 
similar complaints, and which must have 
been brought forward if he had perse- 
vered ; if A took notice of one attack, B 
and C would be under a sort of necessity 
of following it up with such as had been 
made upon them. Only a few weeks ago, 
one of the public papers had most unjus- 
tifiably assailed the hon. member for 
Southwark, and had even endeavoured to 
expose him to popular violence, What 
he apprehended was, that ifin consequence 
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House had acted unwisely upon that o¢- 


stances of the case by the right hon. gen- | casion, that the House was now troubled 


tleman, the House thought fit to proceed 
further, it might be called upon so fre- 
quently to adopt the same steps as to the 
past. As to the future, it would be their 
own fault if the editors of newspapers in- 
curred the displeasure of the House. The 
complaints as to the past would be endless 
and the result must be an injurious impe- 
diment to the free communication of the 
proceedings of the House to the public. 
At the same time, he by no means in- 
tended to oppose the motion, if it was 
thought good to press it forward. He 
entertained as strong an opinion and as 
warm a feeling upon this subject as any 
hon. member ; he only called their atten- 
tion to the probable consequences of the 
course now suggested. Undoubtedly the 
abuse was gross, and it was necessary 
that it should be checked ; but he thought 
that more good would perhaps be attained 
by stopping here than by taking any more 
severe notice of the matter. Ifhe might 
presume to offer advice to the House, his 
advice would be, that it should not go 
beyond the letter of the example that had 
been set on a former occasion ; if it did, 


complaints could not be confined to mis- 
statements in reports, but must extend 
to breaches of privilege in comments upon 
them. 

Mr. Canning again rose, merely be- 
cause the hon. member had called upon 


him for an opinion. When he put the 
newspaper into the hand of the clerk, he 
had declared his determination to take 
no farther part in the discussion. He 
had discharged a painful duty in bringing 
the subject forward: he had done so 
after much deliberation; and whether 
such conduct were or were not fit, it had 
been influenced by no wish to gratify per- 
sonal feelings. 

Mr. J. W. Ward observed, that the 
course recommended by the hon. member 
would lead to this inconvenience—that it 
would open the door to endless attacks of 
the same unwarrantable kind that had 
been made, not only on his right hon. 
friend, but on the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. He referred to the similar com- 
plaint made by that hon. gentleman, and 
to the milder notice that at his suggestion 
had been taken of it by the House. The 
hon. gentleman suggested that the same 
course ought now to be pursued; that 
further steps should be wisely abstained 
from; but it was precisely because the 


with a repetition of the offence. He did 
not see how the House could allow this 
attack to pass without some sort of pu- 
nishment; it ought not to pass wholly 
unnoticed, unless the House meant it to 
be understood, that in future all attacks 
might be made with impunity. He could 
hardly conceive it pendhte that the utmost 
licence of falsehood and malignity could 
carry the press further in a violation of 
the privileges exercised by the House. 
With whatever favour the House might 
be led to regard the publication of its de- 
bates, it was impossible that such an ex- 
cess of licence could be permitted, and 
for this plain reason—that it was suspend- 
ing over the House a power greater than 
itself: it was, in fact, rendering the press 
master of the parliament, and of the cha- 
racters, feelings, and individuals of the 
persons composing it. 

The question was then put and carried, 
that Mr. C. Bell do attend the House to 
morrow. 


Payments Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. Manning observed, that he wished 
to propose a clause which he conceived 
essential to this bill. The Bank committee 
had reported, that in order to prepare for 
the resumption of cash payments, it was 
necessary to pay to the Bank 10 millions 
of the debt due to them by government. 
He had looked over the bill very minutely 
but could not find a single word which 

rovided for the repayment of this sum. 

t was necessary, however, that some 
steps should be taken to this effect. If 
parliament made it imperative on the 
Bank to resume payments in bullion 
at a certain period, and ultimately to pay 
in specie, they ought to adopt such mea- 
sures as would enable the Bank to meet 
the wishes of the House. His object 
was, to secure the opinion of the House, 
that the sum of five millions ought to be 
secured to the Bank, to be paid up at an 
early period next year. If this clause 
were adopted the payments would not 
commence until July, and would not be 
made up until the 15th of April next year 
which was more than two months later 
than the chancellor of the exchequer con- 
templated. In moving this clause, he was 
not actuated by any hostile feeling, nei- 
ther he nor the other directors wished to 
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throw any impediment in the way of mi- 
nisters, or to prevent the recommendation 
v ofthe committee from being carried into 
effect. All he wished for was, that par- 
liament would secure to the Bank the 
payment, within a certain period, of five 
millions due to them by government. The 
clause he meant to propose was, “ ‘That in 
order to enable the Bank to have a perfect 
control over its issues of notes, and to 
enable them to provide for the proposed 
payments in gold, it was necessary that 
government should secure the payment of 
the proposed sum of 5,000,000/. to be paid 
in monthly instalments of 500,000. com- 
mencing on the 15th July next, and to be 
continued monthly until the 15th of 
_ April which would make good the above 
sum.” 

Lord Castlereagh requested of the hon. 
member to postpone this clause until 
the chancellor of the exchequer was in 
his place. 

Mr. Ellice said, he intended to propose 
a clause or two which he conceived im- 
portant to the bill. His object was, todo 
away the alarm which was excited from 
the Bank narrowing its issues. If the Bank 
reduced their issues, merchants could call 
for gold bars in the course of next year, 
- and would have the option of sending them 
to the Mint, to be coined into guineas at 
the rate of 3/. 17s. 103d. per ounce. If 
this was done in order to increase the 
circulating medium, the money so coined 
must ultimately findits way into the Bank, 
the great depot ofall large payments. But 
according to the proposed regulations the 
Bank could not re-issue this money until 
1823. .~The object of the clause he meant 
to propose was, to leave it at the option of 
the Bank to pay or exchange their 1/. and 
2l. notes in gold, at any intermediate 
period between those mentioned by the 
report. If this was adopted, he intended 
to propose some amendments in the body 
of the bill. The hon. member then moved 
the following clause: ‘ Provided aiso, 
and be it hereby enacted, that the go- 
vernor and company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, if they shall see fit, may at any time 
on or after the Ist of May 1821, pay or 
exchange the lawful coin of the realm, for 
the notes of the Bank, payable on demand, 
any provisions in this act, or in the before 
recited acts to the contrary notwithstand- 
standing.” 

__ Mr, Peel said, he could not agree to the 
clause proposed by the hon. member, as 
it would have the effect of placing the 
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in the same situation as it stood 

It would further have the effect 
of impressing the public that parliament 
was not quite in earnest in its efforts to 


count 
in 1816. 


resume cash payments. He had no 
objection to the clause now proposed, as 
it did not make against the principle of 
the bill. 

Mr. Dennison observed, that the great 
issues of the Bank were occasioned by the 
wants of an expensive administration, and 
he thought that measures ought to be 
taken to place the Bank in a situation to 
fulfil the conditions imposed on them by 
parliament. 

The clause was agreed to, and added to 
the bill by way of rider Mr. Manning 
then proposed his clause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to it on the ground that it would 
be improper to tie government up to any 
specific period when this sum was to be 
paid to the Bank. The hon. director knew 
that if the Bank had made advances on 
the present loan, as they had done on 
former loans, provision might easily have 
been made to repay thissum. Of the pre- 
sent loan of 12 millions, 6,000,000/. was in 
exchequer bills, and the other 6,000,000/. 
was to be made good by monthly pay- 
ments of 600,000/. out of which it would 
be impossible to pay 500,000/. per month 
to the Bank. It was intended to take 
12,000,000/. from the sinking fund, but 
this was to be applied to the current ser- 
vice of the year. The hon..member was 
aware, that of this loan, near three mil- 
lions would be to be paid after April. It 
was intended that the proposed sum 
should be paid inthe course of this and the 
next year, but he could not consent to 
fetter government to a specific mode of 
payment, which it was more than proba- 
ble they would be unabie to fulfil. 

Mr. Ellice was of opinion, that there 
was strong reason for binding government 
on this subject, and thought that whilst 
every thing was required from the Bank, 
nothing was done for them. He admitted, 
however, that there might be difficulty in 
making regular during the 
present year. The Bank, he conceived, 
acted wisely in refusing to make any ad- 
vances upon the present loan, under the 
circumstances in which they were now 
placed, 

Mr. J. Martin suggested, that if the. 
Bank were to sell exchequer bills at those 

eriods when they had just paid the pub- 
Fie dividends, their own notes would flow 
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back, and in some degree enable them to 
regulate the currency. 

Mr. Primrose supported the clause, on 
the ground that the House ought to see 
distinctly that means were adopted for 
carrying their own resolutions into effect. 
One of his reasons for voting in favour of 
increased taxation was, that the Bank 
would thereby be enabled the more effec- 
tually to control its issues. | 

r.. Huskisson observed, that the 
5,000,000/. was not a divided sum. A 
specific provision had been made for its 
repayment, and it could not be otherwise 
appropriated. Although monthly instal- 
ments might be inconvenient to the trea- 
sury, he had been glad to hear from his 
right hon. friend; that as far as equitable 
payments could be effected, that end 
should be consulted. The supplies and 
expenditure for the year ended with the 
year, and the excess never reached beyond 
the April quarter; the payments from the 
sinking fund might not be concluded till 
one quarter after. 

Mr. Manning expressed his disposition 
to modify his clause, so as to make the 
payment of the sum alluded to complete 
by the Ist of May, 1821. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the re-payment of the sum 
referred to by the hon. member had no 
immediate connection with the present 
bill. The sum of five millions, due by 
government to the Bank, had already 
been voted in the committee of supply, and 
that sum would of course appear in the 
appropriation act, upon the discussion of 
which it would be competent to the hon. 
member to bring forward his proposition. 

The clause was withdrawn. 

Mr. Ellice then moved, with a view of 
recortling his disapprobation of resuming 
cash payments by intermediate steps, that 
the fifth and sixth clauses should be 
omitted. 

Mr. Peel thought it extremely desirable 
to retain these clauses. The hon. gentle- 
inan, In arguing on the effect which this 
measure on the value of paper, 
had taken the maximum of depreciation, 
and had said that, if you take a bank-note 
to the Bank, you will receive gold in ex- 
change at the price of 4/. 1s. per ounce. 
That, however, would be the case during 
the first period of the resumption only ; 
and if the holder of the note were to keep 
it in his possession till the final resump- 
tion, he would receive gold for it at the 
Mint price. His principal objection to 
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the motion was, that it would have the 
effect of abrogating the resolution which 
allowed the Bank time for preparation. 

Mr: Pearse thought that various causes 
might arise to affect the exchanges and 
raise the price of gold, to the serious loss 
of the Bank. Among these possible ~ 
causes were to be contemplated foreign 
loans. Indeed, the impression that a 
Prussian loan was to be raised in this 
country was very general. He was cer- 
tain the conduct of the Bank had always . 
been regulated by a desire to limit their’ 
advances, and at the same time a wish to 
assist government to the utmost of their 
power. He supported the amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh hoped the hon. di- 
rector would see, that there was nothing 
in the state of the exchanges, or in the 
present situation of the country, to render 
the working of this measure alarming; 
and that the House ought not to be de- 
terred from adopting it by the contempla- 
tion of possible occurrences. He had 
heard the report of an intended foreign 
loan, and the result of the inquiries he had 
made was a firm conviction that it was 
unfounded. 

The Howse divided on the question, 
«« That the words proposed to be left out 
stand pari of the bill:”” Ayes, 166; Noes, 
21. ‘The bill was then passed. 

List of the Minority. 
Barnet, James Longman, G. 
Boswell, Alex. Manning, Wm. 
Callaghan, Gen. Marryat, Joseph. 
Denison, J. W. Mellish, Wm. 
Douglas, W. Pearse, John 
Dent, John Robarts, A. W. 
Forbes, Charles Robarts, W. T. 
Gordon, Robert Sinclair, George 
Heygate, Ald. Smith, Samue 


Innes, John TELLERS. 
Irving, John Ellice, Edward 
Lawson, M. Grant, J. P. 


CuariTABLe Founpartions 
The House having gone into a committee | 
on this Bill, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that with res- 
pect to the general principle of the bill, 
it was similar to the measure which passed 
that House last year, and was sent to the 
House of Peers; but the House would 
recollect, that the bill was returned much 
narrowed in its general purview by their 
meee and the inquiries were limited 
to such charitable foundations only as 
were connected with the education of the 
poor. He now submitted a bill for the 
consideration of the House, which would 
embrace a more extended object, and 
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was nearly similar to that which last year 
passed that House. It would be satisfac- 
tory to hon. members to be in possession of 
the report of those commissioners who 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
charitable institutions, previous to any 
discussion upon this bill, and for that 
reason he should be very short in his expla- 
nation ; but he had the satisfaction of in- 
forming the House, that prospects had 
considerably brightened by the success 
which had attended the labours of the 
commissioners, aided by the active and 
distinguished part which had been taken 
by many honourable members of that 
House. This report, he had no doubt, 
would give great satisfaction to the House 
and to the country, and would show that 
the inquiries had been made without pain 
or vexation to any of the parties concerned. 
Having said so much, he should proceed 
shortly to detail the provisions of the bill, 
and should direct his attention to two 
main points—Ist, as to the mode in which 
the proposed alterations were to be made ; 
and, 2dly (and this was ‘the only branch 
of the subject upon which he expected 
any difference of opinion), the exceptions 
made in favour of certain institutions di- 
rected to charitable purposes. As to the 
commissioners to be appointed, in the 
former bill the number was eight, who 
were to be entitled to receive regular 
salaries, and six who were to execute their 
office without compensation: there were 
also by that bill to be three commissioners 
required to constitute a quorum; and 
therefore to form three quorums, one of 
the six unpaid commissioners must have 
been necessarily added to the eight com- 
missioners who received salaries. The 
first alteration which he should propose 
to introduce into the present measure, 
was relative to the number and power of 
these commissioners, to multiply the 
former and to extend the latter. He 
should propose that the number of paid 
commissioners should be augmented from 
eight to ten, and the unpaid commissioners 
from six toten. He should further sug- 
gest, that two instead of three be a quo- 
rum, excepting in the case of a report 
being made to parliament, and on such 
an occasion, five at least should be re- 
quircd to draw up the report. As to the 
payment of the commissioners salaries, he 
proposed that it should be 1,000/. a-year ; 
and for this purpose he should move a. 
grant of 10,000/. for the salaries, and 


8,000/. for contingent expenses. With | 
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respect to the extension of the powers of 
the commissioners, he suggested that 
they should be similar to those of 
the commissioners of army accounts ; 
namely, to authorize them to exa- 
mine upon oath, and upon refusal, to 
commit the parties. The power of fining, 
however, was to be exercised by a higher 
authority; viz. by the vice-chancellor, 
the master of the rolls, or a judge of the 
court of exchequer. A clause had been 
introduced, the object of which was to 
enable the commissioners to call upon the 
attorney-general tojproceed in cases of ir- 
regularities. This course he had taken in 
imitation of a plan adopted in a bill which 
had been introduced by sir S. Romilly; 
viz. to proceed by petition before the 
lord chancellor, and he should recommend 
that both parties should be relieved from 
the expense of stamps. Another altera- 
tion from the measure of last session, 
which would have ‘the effect of abridging 
greatly the length of this proceeding, 
was, to take away the intermediate appeal. 
As the law now stood, there was an ap- 
peal to the lord chancellor, previous to 
the case going to the House of Lords. 
This he proposed to take away. By these 
arrangements he thought the authority of 
the commissioners would be rendered 
more effectual, and he conceived that 
there would be a considerable advantage 
in enabling them to call in the assistance 
of the law, with the least possible delay, 
to correct any irregularities which might 
occur. He nowcame to the second head; 
viz. the exception to particular charitable 
institutions ; and he begged to say that 
there was nothing new in the clause he 
had introduced, as compared with that 
inserted in the bill of last session, except- 
ing so far as regarded charities created by 
private voluntary subscriptions. It never 
was intended to carry the ee into 
such institutions, and, indeed, it would 
be a most impolitic step ; because, inde- 

endently of its indelicacy, it might 
ene the effect of checking the increase of 
those most useful establishments. With 
this single exception, then, he had adopt- 
ed the clause which had been introduced 
into the bill of last session. With regard 
to those charitable institutions which had 
special visiters, they had also been ex- 
cepted. Such a clause had been intro- 
duced into the former bill, and he con- 
ceived that little objection would be made 
to it. Upon the general propriety of this 
exception, the more he considered it the 
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more he was convinced of its necessity ; 
and it was a principle which had always 
been recognized in every measure of a 


similar nature to the present. Thus he 
had shortly given the outline of this bill, 
and it would be observed, that itembraced 
a much more extended object than that 
which had passed the legislature last 
year. It would have the effect of giving 
greater activity to the labours of the com- 
missioners, and of rendering them mild 
in their measures, and effectual in their 
purpose. 

Mr. Brougham said, he should give 
his decided approbation to the greater 
part of this measure. Upon a compari- 
son with the bill of last session, the House 
would readily see his reasons for express- 
ing his cordial acquiescence in the pro- 
posals of the noble lord. When he re- 
flected upon the reception which that 
measure had met with in the other House 
—when he considered that nearly all the 
provisions of this unhappy bill had been 
the object, not of the most measured in- 
vective or the least sarcastic ridicule, both 
in and out of parliament, he was indeed 
surprised that all these clauses which had 
thus been indignantly rejected, were now 
restored, and had the singular felicity of 
coming recommended to the House by 
ministers. It was first proposed not onl 
that charitable institutions connected wit 
education should be the subject of — 
but that all charities should be equal 
investigated. ‘ What,” it was asked, 
“ inquire into all the charities of the king- 
dom ? Good God, what endless discus- 
sion! Why, there is not a village or 
hamlet without a charity. Confine it to 
education charities, and there will be 
some limit; but if it be extended to the 
whole range without discrimination, God 
only knows where it will end.” Upon 
these grounds the clauses were rejected, 
and the bill had been narrowed. A few 
months, however, had produced a most 
happy alteration in the minds of those in 
another place. This led him to advert 
to one exception which the noble 
Jord had added. A provision was intro- 
duced into this bill, * that all charities 
which had originated or might originate 
in voluntary contribution, should be ex- 
empted from the inquiries of the commis- 
sioners.” If the provision had ended 
there, it would have been inconsistent, 
for all charities originated in voluntary 
contribution. It was therefore added, 
“ or where pringipally supplied by volun- 
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tary contribution, and were governed by 
committees chosen by voluntary contri- 
butors.” The one part of this provision 
must be taken together with the other, so 
.that it excepted all charities principally 
supported by voluntary contribution. 
Something of this kind was necessary in 
order to encourage charity. But if such 
an exeption had been introduced into the 
bill last year, that extreme subtlety, that 
ingenuity which knew no bounds, that 
love of objection to which the failure of 
the former bill had been owing, would 
have at once rejected it. There was a 
doubt what “ principally * meant. Was 
it the half? Or, if it exceeded a mere 
moiety, were the permanent funds not to 
be inquired into. If 900/, arose from vo- 
luntary contribution, and 300/. from land, 
it would be too much to say that the 
latter ought not to be inquired into. He 
did not despair of exempting voluntary 
contributions, and at the same time hav- 
ing permanent funds inquired into. It 
often happened that charitable institu- 
tions originated in the more fleeting re- 
source of annual contributions. In such 
cases it was too much tosay, that because _ 
the origin and part of the sources pro- 
ceeded from annual contribution, the per- 
manent funds should not be inquired into. 
But if it was possible to avoid damping 
contributions without this exception, it 
was safer to leave the exception large 
than to lose the benefit of voluntary con- 
tributions. The next improvement in 
this bill was the restoration of certain 
powers to the commissioners. The bill 
of last year passed through that House 
without an attempt to refuse those powers ; 
but it had come down from the other 
House with very grievous mutilations, 
and with the power only of calling those 
guilty of malversation before them, and 
trusting to them for a fair and candid ac- 
count of their own misconduct. The 
commissioners had now the power of com- 
pelling them to attend. ‘They had not 
the power of conviction, but they had 
the power of instituting process. It were 
better if they had the power of imposing 
penalty, and the vice-chancellor, the 
master of the rolls, or the chief baron of 
exchequer were to fix the amount. An- 
other restored power was, the number of 
the quorum. Instead of two, there could 
now be five boards, the number of com- 
missioners being increased from 8 to 10. 
The last power he. would mention was 


that of instituting process ia acourt of 
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equity. This was a great improvement, 
since a construction was given to the 
statute in chancery, that no process could 
be instituted there against trustees whose 
title came in question. The exception of 
visited charities was of less importance, 
as the commissioners had constructed the 
act to authorize inquiry intoall charities 
where the visitorwas a trustee. He bowed 
to that authority, but if he hadnot seenthat 
construction upon it, he could have enter- 
tained no hopes to that extent. But hislob- 
jection still remained to the exception of 
visited charities, which he would state 
on bringing up the report. He was san- 
guine that he could persuade the House 
to remove the exception; but if he could 
not, he hoped to have a clause adopted 
to put the visitatorial power in motion, 
or to ascertain that it was in motion. 
He would propose another clause to em- 
power the commissioners to make orders 
In case of gross and palpable malversation, 
without leaving the remedy to the delays 
of chancery. 

Mr. Bathurst supported the bill, and 
recommended that they should rather think 
of conciliation, than revert to any differ- 
ences with any other body. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor contended, that if 
many of the charities which had special vi- 
sitors were shut out of the operation of 
the commission, not half the good would 
be done by the bill that might be done; 
and instanced the case of Sherborne hos- 
pital, in support of his opinion ; the master 
of which hospital, Dr. Bell, derived, on 
the average, nearly 1,700). a year, 
although he was scarcely ever resident 
there. He remembereda school of which 
the late excellent archbishop of Canter- 
bury was visitor, the master of which had 
actually turned the school room into a 
billiard room. 

After some further discussion, the 
blanks were filled up, and the House re- 
sumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 15. 


Gotp AnpD Sitver CoinAcE—MiInt 
Reevutations.] The Earl of Lauder. 
dale rose, in pursuance of the order of the 
day, for the consideration of his motion 
for obtaining the opinion of the judges on 
the subjects of legal tender and standard 
of value. His lordship moved, that the 
acts of the 21st of Gco. 2nd, the 13th of 
Geo. 3rd, ch. 72, and other acts relative to 
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the coinage, be read; which being done 
he observed, that he had been induced to 
call for the opinion of the judges in conse- 
quence of what had passed in the late dis- 
cussion respecting the Mint regulations. 
It had been argued, that as it was declared 
in a report of the privy council that silver 
coin had been depreciated 25 per cent 
from the year 1774 to 1779, the Mint re- 
gulations by which silver was depreciated 
only 93 per cent could have no injurious 
effect. He was, however, decidedly of 
opinion, that according to the existing 
laws the depreciated silver was not from 
1774 to 1779 a legal tender by tale to any 
amount whatever. It was material that 
this question should be decided, before 
their lordships came to the consideration 
of the bill now on their table; for if his 
view of the state of the coinage was cor- 
rect, that bill could have no effect. There 
was a wide difference between circulation 
by sufferance, and circulation by law. 
Deprcciated silver might serve as counters 
if it circulated by sufferance; but all 
money of a just value would disappear if 
the circulation of such pieces were en- 
forced by law. The noble lord knew that 
about 33,000,000/. of the coin had, during 
the present reign disappeared. What was 
the cause of this?) Was it any thing else 
than a depreciated currency? On this 
ground he urged the necessity of ascer- 
taining what had been the legal tender 
from the year 1774 to 1779. e wished 
it to be determined by the authority of 
the judges, whether, during that period, 
silver, 25 per cent depreciated, was a 
legal tender for any sum. His reason 
for adopting the measure of the proposi- 
tion was, that by the laws which existed 
previous to 1774, namely, the 9th and 
10th of king William, it was expressly de- 
clared, that silver was not a legal tender 
if it had sustained any greater loss than 
that arising from reasonable wear. His 
lordship then quoted the preamble of the 
act of the 13th of the king, chap. 42, 
which recites the acts of the 9th and 10th 
of king William, and entered into a detailed 
argument, to show that the law as estab- 
lished by the latter acts remained in force 
until 1779. The act of 1774 bad expired, 
and was repeatedly renewed, from year to 
year until 1783. As the acts of king Wil- 
liam had, during the period referred to, 
been the sole regulators of the currency, 
he was entitled to assume upon his first 
question, that silver coinage depreciated 25 
per cent was not a legal tender to the ex 
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tent of 251. or for any other sum. With 
regard to the second question, its object 
was, to ascertain whether gold or silver 
was the legal standard of value. He 
might have no doubt of the import of the 
act of parliament himself, but what was 
understood by the judges to be the law on 
this subject ought to be known. Upon 
that question the effect of the bill on the 
table in a great measure depended. A 
clause in the act of the 56th of the king 
provided, that the pieces of coin should 
er for what their denomination imported ; 

ut the system of coinage introduced un- 
der that act made a material difference 
between the silver and gold coin of the 
country. Since sir Isaac Newton’s time, 
gold had been coined in the proportion of 
one to fifteen of silver. Instead of depre- 
ciating, gold had since that time become 
more valuable in comparison to silver. It 
was the opinion of many well-informed 
persons, that gold had risen to the pro- 

ortion of one to 154 of silver in the mar- 

et value. The Mint regulations, however, 
reduced it to the proportion of 1 to 14 
and a fraction. Now, he wished to know 
what was the effect of this change as to 
the standard of value? Was the silver 
raised to the gold, or the gold depressed 
to the silver? His lordship referred to 
several proclamations issued respecting 
the new coinage, and inferred from them, 
that the gold had been depressed to a 
level with the silver. He read the pro- 
clamation of March 1st 1817, on theissue of 
the new gold coin, declaring that they 
should be called sovereigns, or 20s.-pieces 
and argued that it wasimpossibletoaflix any 
other meaning to that proclamation, than 
that the sovereigns were to pass each for 
20s. lawful money of the realm. If that 
Was not the case, the sovereigns were tied 
down to the value of a depreciated coin. 
He might be told, that this depreciated 
silver was only a legal tender to the value 
of 40s.; but whatever was the extent of 
the legal tender, the two metals could not 
circulate together with a difference of of 
per cent between them. Gold might 
be said to be the standard of value, which 
doubtless was the object of the act of par- 
liament ; but, in fact silver wasthe ultimate 
standard, for it was made the regulator of 
the gold. It would be well, therefore, if 
the language of the bill their lordships had 
to consider were in this respect altered, 
for whenever the price of gold was referred 
to, whether it was to be paid at the rate of 
4l. 1s, or 31. 17s. 6d., silver was, by the 
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very terms made the measure of value. 
After referring to an article as a measure 
of value, how could it be asserted that the 
thing measured was the standard, and not 
the thing measuring? In short the 
language of all the acts of parliament im- 
plied that silver was the standard of value. 
The second question which he wished to 
propose to the judges, however, was whe- 
ther under the act of the 56th of the king, 
chap. 68, the gold and silver coin were 
equalized by raising the value of the silver 
coin, or lowering the value of the gold. 
His lordship concluded by moving, 
‘“¢ That the Judges be called upon to give 
their Opinion on the questions he had 
stated.” 

The Earl of Liverpool did not think it 
fitting or proper to require the attendance 
of the judges on the questions propounded 
by the noble lord. When the weighty 
and important duties which the judges 
had to discharge, and the manner in which 
their time was occupied, were considered, 
their lordships must be convinced, that it 
would not be right to throw any additional 
burthen upon them, except in a case of 
great necessity. It wasfor their lordships 
to consider whether a case was made out 
which would justify the adoption of the 
noble earl’s proposition. In his opinion 
no sufficient ground was laid for the mo- 
tion, because it did not appear that any 
result which such a proceeding might 
have would facilitate the decision of their 
lordships on the measure now before the 
House. Whether the act of the 56th of 
the king, and the proclamation respecting 
the coinage, had er had not been drawn 
up in an inaccurate and unworkmanlike 
manner, he should not discuss. The 
object of the act, and the proclamations 
had been obtained. There was not an in- 
dividual in the city of London who had 
any doubt on the subject. He did not 
mean that there was not a theoretical dif- 
ference of opinion as to what ought to be 
the standard of value. Some thought 
that gold ought to be the standard, others 
silver ; but every one knew what the prac- 
tical effect of the law was. With respect 
to the first question, his own opinion was 
very different from that of the noble lord. 
He believed that no diminution of weight 
from wear affected the legality of the ten- 
der. Under the act of the 13th of the 
king, which was renewed and continued 
to 1797, their lordships were aware that 
silver had been a legal tender to the 
amount of 25/. Ip its depreciated state, 
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then, silver had circulated with the gold, 
without driving it out. In the same man- 
ner, copper, on which there was a seignor- 
age, had circulated without driving out 
any other coin. The noble lord could 
produce no instance of any other country 
on which the coinage was established on 
the system on which it stood in this. He 
had, therefore no point of comparison. 
One great advantage of the present system 
was, that it tended to counteract the effect 
of a fluctuating price of silver. The prin- 
ciple of the present system was, that one 
metal should be taken as the standard of 
value. The other coins had only refer- 
ence to the gold as a means of expressing 
its fractional parts. The silver might with 
reference to the gold, be leather coin or 
counters. A sufficient check against any 
injurious effects from the state of the silver 
coinage existed in its limitation. It could 
only be coined by permission at the Mint, 
and was in its nature merely a set of 
counters provided by the government. 
The law by which not more than 40s. was 
a legal tender was a farther guard against 
any pernicious effect. When the investi- 
gation in which their lordships had been 
lately engaged began, the price of gold 
was 41. 5s. per ounce. It was now 
31. 19s. If the silver coin had the effect 
of driving the gold out of the country, 
how did it happen that it did not keep it 
out? From the fall of the price, it ap- 
peared that it had returned, in spite of 
the theory of the noble lord. The gold 
followed the course of exchange, which 
was effected by the state of the currency, 
in combination with the operations of 
trade. Upon the whole he did not see 
that any information calculated to assist 
their lordships in their deliberations could 
be obtained from the judges, and he 
should therefore give his negative to the 
motion. 
The question was put and negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 15. 


CoMPLAINT AGAINST “ THE Times” 
NewspaPEeR.] On the motion of Mr. 
Wynn, the House proceeded to the order 
of the day for the attendance of C. Bell; 
and C. Bell being called in accordingly, 
the paper, intituled, ‘* The Times,”’ dated 
9th June 1819, was shown to him, when 
he stated that he was the printer and pub- 
lisher of the said paper, and that he had 
received the paragraph complained of 
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from John Payne Collier, and then he 
withdrew. 

Mr. Collier was then called in and exa- 
mined. 

Mr. Speaker.—Look at that paper, and 
say whether it is a correct copy of the 
manuscript which was given to the paper 
on that evening ?—I have no doubt that 
it is a correct one, as far as printing goes. 

Mr. Speaker.—-Who wrote that ?—I did. 

Were you the short-hand writer who 
took down the notes on that occasion? 
—I was. I have been for some years 
in the habit of reporting the proceedings 
of this House, and have always endea- 
voured to be as accurate in their repre- 
sentation as I possibly could; but owing 
to the confusion and disorder which some- 
times prevail in the gallery, it is not al- 
ways possible to give with accuracy what 
occurs. With respect to that part of the 
debate of which complaint is now made 
from the number of persons passing and 
re-passing the seat which I occupied, it 
was out of my power to follow the hon. 
member (Mr. Hume) regularly through 
his observations. Anxious to collect what 
had occurred during the confusion to 
which I have alluded, I asked a stranger 
who was placed before me, and from him 
I received, if not in exact words, at least 
the point which I afterwards embodied in 
my report. As to any intention of misre- 
presenting what occurred, I totally dis- 
claim it. This is the first time during the 
10 years I have been engaged in reporting, 
that any objection has been made against 
any report that came from my hands. 

Mr Bathurst.—Arc the papers to which 
you have just alluded a transcript from 

our notes?—-They are from my short- 

and notes: that is to say, as far as the 
confusion I have alluded to would per- 
mit.—Have you the original notes from 
which you copied?—I have not; and 
though I have used every diligence in 
looking for them this morning, I have not 
been able to find them; the reason, per- 
haps, will be explained by the circum- 
stance, that being occupied in other pur- 
suits, I often write upon the slips which 
I have used in taking my shart-hand notes. 

Do you take a speech of that length on 
slips ?—I take my notes on slips of paper 
made up into the form of a book. 

Mr. C. Harvey.—Did you take your 
notes so on that night ?—I did: the usual 
practice is, with gentlemen who take notes, 
to write from them on small slips of paper; 
which, the moment they are finished, are 
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pet into the hands of the printer. The 
ouse will perceive, therefore, that there 
was no time left for deliberation, except 
so far as one can deliberate while he is 
occupied in writing. 

Mr. Bathurst wished to know whether 
the parenthesis, mentioning the cheers, 
was inserted in the copy ?>—It was.—Was 
the name of Mr. Canning mentioned in 
the witness’s copy ?—It was.— Was it from 
the stranger in the gallery that the witness 
received information as to the name? 
—The stranger mentioned it ; but I had a 
strong feeling that allusion was made to 
Mr. Canning by the hon. member, and I 
then noticed it. In allusion to a smile 
from the other side, I think I recollect 
the hon. member having said, “ ministers 
may laugh, but let them look at the other 
side of the picture,” and I followed up 
the sentence with the information supplied 
by the stranger. I have since seen the 
hon. member's own account of that part of 
his speech, and that is the only circum- 
stance which induces me to think that I 
was mistaken. 

Mr. Mansfield—Had you reason to 
think that Mr. Canning was then in his 
place ?—I had; Ihad reason to believe 
that he was, from the frequent allusions 
which, in my opinion, were made to him 
during the whole of the hon. member's 
speech. I hope the House will now allow 
me to express my sincere, but manly con- 
trition, for having in misrepresenting, how- 
ever unintentionally, any thing that oc- 
curred, committed this error. I had no 
latention but to give the most faithful ac- 
count in my power.—Is witness the only 
reporter on The Times ?—No; there are 
12 or 13 besides myself; they each take 
a short time in a debate; and here it may 
be necessary to inform the House, that in 
addition to the inconvenience to which I 
have before alluded, from want of proper 
accommodation, there often arises another, 
from the circumstance of one gentleman 
going on in the middle of a speech. Al- 
lusions are often made to what occurred 
before the individual gets into the gallery, 
and which, even when he hears, he cannot 
always understand. It often occurs, even 
among honourable members, that a mis- 
understanding takes place of what has oc- 
curred in debate; and of course the dif- 
ficulty of hearing must be greater to those 
who write.—The witness was then ordered 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had heard nothing 
Which could make him alter the opinion | 
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he had before formed, that the publication 
in question could not be the result of a 
mistake. Nothing had been said which 
could make him believe that it was any 
thing but a gross and libellous publication. 
He maintained that even if, in the course 
of debate, reflections were made by one 
member, alluding to another, no printer 
would be justified in laying them before 
the public. For this he had the authority 
of Mr. Fox, who in 1788 held, that though 
members might be justified, in the course 
of debate, in using particular language 
towards each other, yet a printer would 
not be justified in sending it forth to the 
public ; and he could imagine cases where 
such conduct would be a high breach of 
the privileges of the House. It seemed 
to him (Mr. W.) that though the publi- 
cation of what passed in the House was 
tolerated by connivance, yet that, when 
given, the parties so giving it to the 
public were bound to give it correctly. 
The House could not take into considera- 
tion the great dispatch with which those 
debates were given in overlooking any 
misrepresentation which they might con- 
vey; for though he would admit the ad- 
vantage of their going forth to the world, 
yet he thought it better they should be 
delayed a little, than come forth in an 
incorrect state, and without examination. 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
‘«‘ That the said paragraph is a scandalous 
misrepresentation of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of this House, a calumnious libel 
on the character of one of its members, 
and an aggravated breach of its privi- 
leges.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the motion, as 
far as the breach of privilege was con- 
cerned; but he would reserve his opinion 
upon any measure with which the hon. 
member might be disposed to follow it up; 
for, undoubtedly, he should bear in mind 
the evidence in extenuation which had 
been given. It was certain, that if the re- 
solution now proposed were carried, the 
matter could not rest there. It was cer- 
tain that if the House agreed to this reso- 
lution, they should go further; and per- 
haps before it was put, it would be best to 
consider, whether, under all the circum- 
stances of extenuation which the House 
had heard, they would take a step which 
would bind them, as undoubtedly this. 
severe censure would, to another. Upon 
the evidence which had been now received, 
he doubted the propriety of passing a re- 
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solution, the consequence of which must 
be, to commit the person who had offended. 
If after this resolution they could sto 
short at a reprimand, his objection to it 
weuld be removed. He was not indis- 
posed to concur with the terms of it; but 
there was a difficulty which was presented 
by the strength of them, and which might 
perhaps be got over by adding words to 
the effect, that in consideration of the 
circumstances which had been stated, the 
House was induced to remain satisfied with 
areprimand. Were it not for the circum- 
stances of extenuation which had been 
brought to light, he should have joined in 
voting for the severest punishment which 
it was in their power to inflict. 

Mr. Bathurst thought the hon. and 
learned gentleman right in his construc- 
tion of the rule of proceeding, that the 
punishment should be commensurate with 
the terms of the resolution. The course 
proposed appeared to him to be that 
pointed out by the nature of the case, 
although the extent of the punishment 
might be matter of subsequent delibera- 
tion. Adverting to the evidence, some 
of the circumstances stated appeared to 
be somewhat singularly co-incident—that 
the passage in question should have been 
so imperfectly heard; that the witness 
should have adopted the rest on the repre- 
sentation of a mere stranger ; that it should 
have been put so offensively ; and that the 
name, with the addition of cheers, should 
have been inserted in a perms He 
thought that, under all these circum- 
stances, the House could not do less than 
adopt the resolution. Another unfortu- 
nate incident was, the loss of the witness’s 
notes, which it was extremely desirable to 
have had produced. 

Mr. Philips observed, that he regarded 
the defence which had been made by the 
gentleman who had withdrawn from the 
bar as a most ingenuous, rather than as 
that ingenious one which the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to consider it. It had 
about it every natural indication of sin- 
cerity ; and the statement which had been 
made bore with it all the appearance of 
truth. For himself he might observe, 
that having frequently observed the right 
hon. gentleman (Canning) prone to asso- 
ciate ludicrous images with subjects of dis- 
tress [cries of No, no!] if, then, he was 
mistaken on this point, it was not sur- 

rising that the witness should also have 
Caen deceived. His whole deportment at 
the bar established the fact, that the mis- 
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representation in question had originated 
in error, and had not sprung from any 
motive in the least savouring of malignity. 
He himself was persuaded, that there had 
been no intention to misrepresent; and 
with this persuasion on his mind, he could 
not, as an honest man, vote that the paper 
was a scandalous and calumnious libel. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that if the proper 
couree of proceeding had not been befpre 
evident, the speech of the hon. gentleman 
was calculated to guide them to it. The 
hon. gentleman had made one more of 
those attempts that had of late been so 
frequent, to impute to his right hon. 
friend conduct and feelings of which he 
was incapable. If such imputations 
were followed up in the daily prints, he 
would leave it to the House to judge 
what must become of the privileges of 
parliament. He must deny that the 
question of intention was one to which 
the House was at all bound to advert ; it 
was into the truth of the averments alone 
they ought to inquire; for it was obvi- 
ously impossible to trace the actual mo- 
tive operating upon a reporter’s mind. If 
they found that the character and quali- 
ties ascribed to it did belong to the paper 
in question—that it did contain a false 
and calumnious account of what had 
taken place within the House; then, 
however the manner of the individual 
might have impressed them in his favour, 
it was their duty to mark their sense of it 
in distinct and ungquivocal terms. With 
regard to the circumstance of the offen-— 
sive passage being adopted on the sug- 
gestion of a stranger, he was not disposed 
to consider that this would furnish any 
excuse, even if the account were true 
beyond all doubt. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had admitted that he was 
ready to affirm the resolution, and was 
merely desirous that the consequences 
should not be pushed too far. But how 
would the House stand, if, after a resolu- 
tion had been passed, declaring that a 
gross libel had been published on their 
proceedings, they should be satisfied with 
a mere reprimand, when the defence that 
induced them thus to mitigate their judg- 
ment could not appear on their Journals ? 
After a commitment, the circumstances ~ 
of extenuation or explanation might be 
set forth in a petition, and an opportunity 
be thus afforded for recording the grounds 
of that lenient consideration which the 
House might be disposed to entertain. 
But if they had any regard for their own 
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dignity or privileges, and unless they were 
willing to leave them entirely at the 
mercy of the reporters, they would, with- 
out bearing hard on the individual who 
was the subject of animadversion, and 
who ought not to have reported any mat- 
ter on the idle suggestion of a stranger, 
deal with this case on public grounds 
alone. It was not a case which ought to 
be tampered with ; and whether the of- 
fence proceeded from inconsiderateness, 
or any other cause, that was a matter to 
be hereafter pleaded; but he felt himself 
bound to say, in the present state of the 
proceeding, the House could not, consis- 
tently with its privileges or dignity, re- 
ceive any communication from the indivi- 
dual who had been examined, until he 
should be in custody. . 

Mr. Philips said, he had not meant to 
justify the publication, but to object to 
any terms in the resolution that should 
express or imply an intention on the part 
of the author to misrepresent. In his 
other observations he had been influenced 
by no wish to reflect on the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had viewed 
the publication as one of a peculiarly 
aggravated nature : it contained an untrue 
account of what had been said, and was 
accompanied by asort of scenic description 
which heightened its effect. He should 
vote for the resolution ; but he thought 
the House would act wisely, in reserving 
to itself the consideration of the extent of 
punishment. But it was important that 
the grounds of their judgment, whatever 
it might be, should appear upon their 
Journals. The manner of the witness had 
made a general prepossession in his favour, 
and he could almost wish that the ian- 
guage of the resolution was less strong. 
The witness had exposed himself to severe 
reproach, but his conduct that day at the 
bar recommended him to their most fa- 
vourable consideration. He had incurred 
much blame in adopting the representa- 
tion of a stranger, and this was in itself a 
great offence. At the same time, the 
manner in which the mis-statement was 
accounted for, satisfied him of its sincerity. 
With regard to the character of the news- 
paper in question, he thought it much 
improved upon the judgment which he 
was the day before inclined to form of it. 
It clearly appeared that the report had 
| an through no intermediate hands, 

ut by any other per- 
son, had passed wi @ utmost rapidi 
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from the writer to the publisher. It had 
been truly added, that there was no time 
for deliberation; and it was certainly diffi- 
cult to believe that the witness could 
have come into the gallery with malice 
prepense, or a determination to publish 
something offensive to the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He conceived, therefore, that 
whilst some punishment was necessary, 
the House would do itself honour in ren- 
dering it as mild and of as short duration 
as possible. 

Lord Compton observed, that in 1812 
a gross misrepresentation had been made 
of a statement respecting a piece of very 
remarkable evidence before a committee, 


which had been submitted by the hon. 


member for Winchelsea. The evidence 
was of such a nature that it had been 
struck out of the minutes of the commit- 
tee, but had been read in the House by 
the hon. member. It was represented in 
the newspaper that this evidence had been 
given by another hon. member ; and al- 
though the hon. member for Sandwich 
declared that, living in the neighbourhood 
of a manufacturing district, his life might 
be endangered by its publication, the edi- 
tor thought proper to publish it, and not- 
withstanding this double falsehood, had 
not been punished by the House. He 
thought this a much stronger case than 
the present, and as the author of that 
publication had been suffered to escape, 
it would not be fair to adopt strong mea- 
sures in a case in which the error was 
confessed, and the cause of it explained. 
Mr. Protheroe was sure that the House 
would appreciate the delicacy of those 
feelings which had induced the right hon. 
gentleman to absent himself on this occa- 
sion. He was also sure that if he had 
been present he would have been deeply 
impressed by the explanation that had 
been given. That right hon. gentleman 
had observed, that if any member could 
lay his hand upon his heart, and state that 
he did not believe the paragraph in ques- 
tion to have originated in motives of ma- 
lignity, he would take no further notice 
of the business. He believed that many 
hon. members, after the evidence which 
they had heard, were prepared to express 
their belief that there had been no malig- 
nity. There was one point to which he 
wished for a moment to call their atten- 
tion; it related to a smile, which had 
been described as pervading the Treasury 
bench. In the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman himself (Mr. Hume) all reference 
(4 F) 
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to this was omitted ; but he understood 
from several hon. members then present, 
that such allusions had been made by 
him. He mentioned this, because it evi- 
dently took away from the supposed cir- 
cumstantiality of the mis-statement. He 
was anxious that the terms of the resolu- 
tion should be such as would carry with 
them the general feeling of the House, 
and it appeared to him that those now 
proposed were too strong and went be- 
yond that feeling. It might be true, 
that the House could not investigate the 
question of intention when the mainte- 
nance of its privileges became necessary ; 
but it might at least be admitted asa 
consideration in determining the measure 
of punishment, and he himself should vote 
for the most lenient. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, the last two 
speeches. would be sufficient to guide his 
vote, if it had not been previously deter- 
mined on the same side. He, for one, 
was ready without hesitation to state 
upon his honour that he believed the 
witness had not been influenced by the 
malignant feeling, or desire, to insult the 
right hon. gentleman. He did not mean 
to justify the report, and was persuaded 
the day before that it was a calumnious 
libel. The hon. mover would hardly have 
offered so strong a resolution to the 
House, if he had drawn it up after he 
had heard what had been stated at the 
bar. Anxious as he was to support the 
privileges of the House, he should be 
sorry to do so by an act of oppression. 
He should willingly vote that the publica- 
tion was an unjustifiable breach of privi- 
Jege ; but as he could not keep intention 
out of his view, and as an unqualified 
apology had been made, he could not 
join in any vote, the almost necessary 
consequence of which would be a com- 
mitment to Newgate. 

Mr. Brand observed, that if the present 
motion had been to be decided merely 
upon what had passed on the preceding 
day, he should have willingly acquiesced 
in it; but after the explanations which 
had been given, he did not apprehend 
that any member, viewing the subject as 
qualified by those explanations, could 
avoid coming to a different conclusion. 
A clear statement, a manly apology, had 
been made. He could not exclude from 


his consideration the point of intention, 
even although the consequence might be, 
that the reasons of this proceeding would 
It 
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would, he thought, be befter for the 
House, and for the public, if some further 
accommodation were furnished to the 
persons, who, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties in which they were placed, already 
performed with no small diligence and 
ability the task of communicating to the 
country what was said and done in parlia- 
ment. Whatever additional advantages 
they enjoyed would be accompanied by a 
proportionate responsibility. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the first part of 
his resolution was, that the words were a 
scandalous misrepresentation of the debates 
and proceedings of that House. Was 
there any man who could read an account 
of what was said to have passed, as re- 
ported in that paper, and contrast it with 
the account of what did really pass, as 
given by the hon. member, and not say 
that this was a most gross and scandalous 
misrepresentation? He referred parti- 
cularly to that part about which he had 
heard no explanation—he meant the 
‘¢ continued cheers.” Now, that was a 
circumstance which the reporter could 
not possibly mistake. he second 
part of the resolution was, that this was a 
calumnious libel on one of the members 
of that House. Now, if the passage did 
not amount to a calumnious libel on the 
right hon. gentleman, he did not know 
what was a calumnious libel. The con- 
cluding allegation was, that this was ar 
aggravated breach of privilege. Now,when 
it was considered that the taking any re- 
port of their proceedings was a breach of 
privilege, he did not think that to the 
present case he could apply a slighter ex- 
pression.—The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Wynn said it now became his duty 
to follow up the measure which the House 
had just agreed to. It was necessary that 
some punishment should be inflicted upon 
the individual who had been guilty of so 
great a breach of privilege. At the same 
time, he wished to take into consideration 
every circumstance which could be taken 
to be in extenuation. He did not repent 
their having listened to those observa- 
tions which they had just heard, because 
he did think this that reasonable course, 
which not mercy alone but justice called 
for. When an individual came before 
them to speak to a subject of this nature, 
he should be permitted to state any Cir- 
cumstance which could go in extenuation. 
He well knew that it. was impossible to 
give the exact expression of any man, 
but he could not conceive how it was 
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possible for such a perversion of what, 


really passed as this was to have taken ' 


place. The notice of “ cheers,” he cer- 
tainly considered as giving a character 
and colour to these proceedings. It might 
be material here to refer to the period of 
the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion; when the legislative assembly ad- 
mitted persons indiscriminately into their 
gallery, to give reports of their proceed- 
ings. They were given with so many po- 
litical partialities, and in so garbled and 
inaccurate a manner, that in order to guard 
against this growing abuse, it became ne- 
cessary for the principal members to pub- 
lish newspapers of their own, with reports 
of their several speeches. He had cer- 
tainly experienced surprise at the general 
ability and accuracy with which the de- 
bates of parliament were given ; sgn 
considering the very short time in whic 
they had to appear. He did not, however, 
see that their being published at 9 or 10 
in the morning, instead of 3 in the after- 
noon, for instance, was a sufficient advan- 
tage to justify or outweigh an inaccuracy 
or misrepresentation of this kind. It was 
necessary that the editors and reporters of 
those papers which gave the debates, 
should feel their responsibility, and know 
that the House would visit on their heads 
those breaches of privilege which would 
not be suffered in other quarters. He 
thought it one of the greatest advantages 
resulting from the enjoyment of these 
privileges, that the House had the imme- 
diate means of punishment, in such cases, 
within its power ; and that, consequently, 
it was enabled to inflict a more lenient 
one, than if it were compelled to resort to 
a court of justice. He was very willing 
to allow, that every circumstance of ex- 
tenuation which could be, ought to be 
admitted, in regard to the person charged 
and as to the punishment, he was of opi- 
nion that they would be quite justified in 
giving avery short term. But, considering 
the nature of the offence charged, he 
thought it necessary to move that Mr. 
Collier be committed to Newgate.” 

Mr. Gurney said, that with respect to 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman 
about the “ cheers” upon which so much 
had been observed, * was entering the 
House at the time alluded to, and was on 
the floor, when he certainly did hear 
several cheers from those benches. The 
bon. member said, he was of opinion that 
this misrepresentation originated in mis- 


take. He was the more inclined to think 
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so, from the manner in which it had been 
just explained, and the great appearance 
of sincerity on the witness's part. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his conviction 
that there could hardly be but one senti- 
ment upon the story told by the person in 
question, as to the origin of the gross mis- 
take. Now, he thought that the House 
in general believed that story, no member 
having put any questions which evinced a 
doubt about it. Any person hearing the 
passage in question read, must have been 
disposed to have concluded that it was not 
only an unfounded misrepresentation, but 
a wilful one; that it was dictated by ma- 
lignant and personal feelings. He was 
willing to believe the disclaimer which had 
met the charge of personal feeling ; but 
with respect to the culpable negligence 
with which the reporter stood charged, 
the House was bound to take into its con- 
sideration what had been the usual course 
in these cases. The instance alluded to 
by the noble lord went strikingly to show 
that persons in the situation of reporters 
might be well excused for misrepresenting 
the proceedings of the House, and be- 
lieving that it would not be visited by its 
interferences He would also remind the 
House of a speech by the noble member 
for York. In one part of a particular 
paper there was a very correct report of it; 
but in another part, a most inaccurate re- 
port of the same speech, copied from ano- 
ther print, was made the vehicle of those 
slanders, which were heaped upon himself, 
the humble individual who now addressed 
them. But instances of this kind were 
numerous. No longer ago than yesterday 
a speech of his hon. and learned friend 
- James Mackintosh) which the whole 

ouse had heard with admiration, was 
most grossly misrepresented in the paper 
to which he alluded ; and that, not aftera 
short time, not in a hurry, but after seve- 
ral days, and in conjunction with several 
other articles of the same indecent cha- 
racter. ‘This speech was declared to be a 
most shameless and impudent attack on 
Ferdinand 7th. It was for hon. gentlemen 
to determine whether the reporters, partly 
by the necessities of their situation and 
partly by the lenity shown to them by the 
House on former occasions, had not been 
misled. He did not say this in any view of 
opposing the motion; but he thought it 
should make them cautious how they 
meted out punishment for an offence 
which they might in some degree be con- 
sidered to have encouraged. Taking all 
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the circumstances of extenuation into con- 
sideration, he hoped the House would ab- 
stain from committing this person, but rest 
satishied with reprimanding him; more 
especially as, in this case, they had already 
heard all the palliatory circumstances. If, 
however, this more lenient course was not 
the general sense of the House, so clearly 
was he of opinion that they ought to be 
unanimous in dealing with questions of 
privilege ; so well convinced was he that 
they ought to adopt a course likely to pre- 
serve their privileges, and to visit severely 
any invasion on the part of the reporters, 
of their great andjconstitutional privileges, 
that he would be the last man in the 
House to divide it upon the motion of the 
hon. gentleman. If the committal of this 
individual was finally resolved on, as it 
appeared to be, he should recommend the 
House to rest satisfied with committing 
him to the custody of the serjeant at arms 
instead of to Newgate, and with making 
the term as short as possible. 

Mr. Bankes was afraid there was no 
precedent in a case of this kind, of a com- 
mittal to the serjeant at arms instead of to 
Newgate. In this case, he had no wish to 
press an unusual severity of punishment ; 
he was anxious only that they should as- 
sert their own privileges, and administer 
justice tempered with mercy. 

Mr. J. H. Smith said, there was a pre- 
cedent in 1805, when Mr. Peter Stuart, 
of “ The Oracle” newspaper, was, for a 
libel, committed to the custody of the 
serjeant at arms. He recommended that 
a similar course should be adopted on the 
present occasion. He thought that the 
matter urged in extenuation entitled the 
individual to all the lenity they could con- 
sistently afford. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the old place of 
committal wasto the Gate-house, but in 
later times it was to Newgate; and in se- 
lecting that prison, perhaps they would be 
consulting the convenience of the indivi- 
dual, and avoiding for him the expense 
which being in the custody of the serjeant 
at arms would induce. He had no ob- 
jection to frame his motion either way. 

Sir J. Mackintosh entirely concurred in 
the terms which had been applied to this 
libel, but from the statement made by the 
reporter at the bar, he wasfully convinced 
the error (great as it was) was uninten- 
tional. He fully acquitted the individual 
of wilful intention, and feeling this, he 
could not but vote for the lighter punish- 
ment. The appearance of talent and edu- 
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cation which the witness at the bar had 
shown, would, he was persuaded, induce 
the House to select that sort of punish- 
ment which would convey the least feel- 
ing of disgrace. As to attacks uponhim- 
self from any part of the public press, he 
should ever treat them with indifference— 
in such a case as that which was repre- 
sented (for he had not seen it) to have so 
calumniously reflected upon him with 
contempt. He also felt himself bound to 
express his opinion in favour of the gene- 
rally improved character of the public 
press, for whatever political bias particular 
newspapers might have and might exer- 
cise respecting the several parties to 
which they were attached, he never re- 
collected a periodin which their columns 
exhibited more general decorum, more 
general ability, more exemplary abstinence 
from attacks upon private life, and from 
those disgraceful invasions of the privacy 
of domestic character which were once 
so much indulged in. This great and 
valuable improvement in the public press, 
had arisen from the superior talents, judg- 
ment, and character of the proprietors, 
and the improved advantages and better 
condition, in every respect, of the gentle- 
men employed under them. On this ac- 
count alone, even exclusive of the demea- 
nour of the gentleman whom they had 
just heard at their bar, he should strongly 
urge the propriety of abstaining from any 
degrading punishment the effect of which 
must be to have a tendency to take away 
that sense of self respect and independent 
character which it was so essential to che- 
rish in persons of that description. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he knew the young 
gentleman personally, and could assure 
the House that he was a person of re- 
spectable connexions, of good education, 
and of excellent behaviour. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt that he would 
prefer the punishment of being taken into 
the custody of the serjeant-at arms to the 
degradation of being committed to New- 

ate. 

4 Mr. Williams thought himself bound to 
state, that on the evening of the debate 
he had sat behind the hon. member (Mr. 
Hume), and had a distinct recollection 
of the following expression :—* The right 
hon. gentleman, and the hon. gentlemen 
around him, may smile.” Soon after this 
there certainly were several cheers, al- 
though, no doubt, a few sentences inter- 
vened, which were lost in the gallery. 

Mr. Bennet hoped the hon. gentlemar 
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would make it a motion for commitment 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, 
because he was convinced that to be com- 
mitted to Newgate would, by a person of 
education and refined feelings, be felt as 
the greatest degradation. While on the 
subject of misrepresentations in the pub- 
lic prints, he had to state, that he then 
held in his hand a paragraph which con- 
tained the most licentious abuse of that 
House. He did not know what course 
they would pursue respecting it, but in 
his opinion it affected the character of the 
whole House. 

The hon. member then read a paragraph 
from the Morning Post of the 27th of 
May, reflecting in coarse terms on the 
conduct of the Opposition. 

Mr. Protheroe also preferred the mode- 
rate punishment. To men of education 
and literary talents, a punishment of the 
extreme kind would be keenly felt. 

Mr. Wynn said, he did not feel the least 
difficulty in acceding to the general wish 
of the House. He was, therefore, ready 
to alter the words of his motion, and he 
trusted sufficient would have been done 
to warn the daily press against a repeti- 
tion of the offence which brought the in- 
dividual in question under the displeasure 
of the House. 

It was then ordered, nem. con. * That 
John Payne Collier, for his said offence, 
be committed to the custody of the 
serjeant at arms.” 


Micitary OccupaTion oF PARGA. 
Lord Castlereagh, in bringing up certain 
papers relative to the cession of Parga, 
said, ‘he wished to undeceive the Heuse 
as to the part which our government had 
acted: we had never delivered Parga up 
tothe Turks; all we agreed to in the 
treaty was, to withdraw our troops from 
the town, and leave the inhabitants to 
themselves. The only object the Par- 
guinotes had, was, that the British go- 
vernment should make the best terms 
which it could for them. No authority 
had been given to any British officer to 
hold out to these people the prospect that 
this government would take them under 
its protection. No officer had given them 
any promise by which the good faith of 
the British government could be compro- 
mised; for the terms of our treaty had 
been fulfilled by the withdrawing of our 
troops. In the Ionian islands they could 
be protected by our government, and 
there they would be treated with every 
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attention to their interests by sir T. Mait- 
land, who had always conducted himself 
with distinguished ability and humanity. 

Sir C. Monk was ready to admit, that 
all the treaties between Russia and Turkey, 
and those between France and this coun- 
try, particularly the treaty of Amiens, 
had been revived ; but still he thought the 
case stood in favour of the Parguinotes— 
in favour of our defending them. If the 
treaty of 1800 was revived, and we, in 
terms of it, were obliged to deliver up 
Parga to the fate to which that treaty con- 
signed it, the noble lord entirely over- 
looked the power which the inhabitants 
retained in that treaty to provide for 
themselves. If we revived the treaty in 
favour of one party, we were surely bound 
to enforce the provisions which it con- 
tained in favour of the other. By a sup- 
plementary treaty, the Ottoman Porte 
agreed to the independence of the Par- 
guinotes, on condition of their allowing a 
Turkish superintendent to reside in their 
town; but that arrangement had been 
overthrown by the unfortunate state of 
things between Russia and Turkey. Let 
those, therefore, who were in a beneficial 
state before the treaty was broken, be 
restored to their former condition, when 
the treaty was again recognized. The 
Parguinotes, in virtue of former treaties, 
had aclaim on ‘Turkey. The effects of 
the arrangement to which the noble lord 
had agreed, were, that he had forfeited 
the good will of Greece, and given up 
the key to supplies from the Albanian 
continent. In connexion with this ques- 
tion, we ought to consider the influence 
which France, Russia, and Austria, were 
gaining in the divan. Every one knew 
that the Turkish trade was of great ad- 
vantage to this country; and if we had 
cultivated the good will of the Grecian 
islands which we took under our protec- 
tion, we should have had an additional 
security and facility for that trade. At 
present, however, we had only laid our- 
selves under the difficulty of protecting 
islands that were not able to maintain 
themselves. He should have entered into 
the question at greater length, but for the 
calamitous news which had reached this 
country, and which rendered any thing 
he might say useless. 

Mr. Macwell thought that the Par- 
guinotes had a strong claim on our pro- 
tection. 

Lord Compton said, it was natural there 


should be a strong feeling in favour of 
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men circumstanced as the Parguinotes 
were. There was one part of the subject 
on which he could not help putting a 
question to the noble lord—he meant with 
regard to the sufficiency of the sum pro- 
posed as an indemnity to that people for 
the loss of their property and the sur- 
render of their territory. The sum granted 
was only 150,000/., which, according to 
the estimate of their property, was not 
by any means adequate. There ought to 
be some inquiry into this subject. Their 
property had been estimated some time 
ago at 500,000/. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the valua- 
tion had been made by commissioners ap- 
pointed by both parties. The estimate of 
500/000/. was ex parte, and highly exag- 
gerated. He could only add, that every 
thing which could be done for that people 
would be done; that great kindness was 
entertained towards them; that they 
would never be lost sight of, and that they 
would be treated like those American 
loyalists who had fought our battles, and 
whose interests, when persecuted on ac- 
count of their attachment to us, we had 
protected. 

Sir James Mackintosh professed himself 
desirous of not troubling the House long, 
though he owed it to himself, and the 
consistency of his own conduct, to state 
his reasons for adhering to his former opi- 
nions, notwithstanding the observations 
and explanations with which the noble 
lord had prefaced his motion. He would 
wave the question of policy which this 
cession involvedg he would wave all 
consideration of the treatment which 
this people would receive in their re- 
moval, as he would hold it to be a libel 
on the character of the gallant officer 
under whose conduct it was to take place 
(whom he knew well to be a humane and 
honourable man), and a libel on the cha- 
racter of the country, to doubt for a mo- 
ment that the utmost humanity and in- 
dulgence would not be shown them in the 
deplorable calamity which they were 
doomed to endure. Two questions arose 
which it was more particularly his object 
to discuss: 1. whether the Ottoman Porte 
had any right by treaty to the cession of 
Parga; and 2d, whether we had treated 
the inhabitants of that place, in ceding 
their territory to the Turks, in the same 
manner and with the same favour as the 
inhabitants of those places that were ceded 
to each other by treaties between civilized 
states? To the last of these questions he 
would first advert. What, then, was the 
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difference between a cession made in Eu- 
rope or America, and that made of Parga 
to the Ottoman Porte? In the former 
the transfer of a small estate from one 
master to another was slightly felt in 
comparison of the change that was effected 
in the present treaty. They all nearly 
lived under the same law; they enjoyed 
the same state of civilization; they held 
one form of a common religion. ‘Take 
the case of a West India island, for in- 
stance, and it would be found that its 
transfer from one state to another created 
little alarm, and produced a comparatively 
trifling change of security or property. 
The number of persons who in conse- 
quence expatriated themselves was ex- 
tremely small. The case of the American 
loyalists was not at all in point; they were 
individuals who had been exiled from 
their country by the persecution of their 
enemies for their attachment to us, and 
we had indemnified them for their losses. 
But the people of Parga were to be 
driven from their country, and an attempt 
was to be made to compensate them for 
their country. Where did we ever 
hear before of a whole people remov- 
ing from their homes because their ter- 
ritory had come under the dominion of 
another state? But this was to take place 
in the case of Parga. Out of 3,500 per- 
sons, of which the population consisted, 
only 30 or 40 of the most worthless were 
to remain behind. ‘This horrid treatment 
of a whole community—this tearing up 
by the roots of a nation, and casting of it 
on a different soil, could not be compared 
with the exile of a few individuals banished 
on account of their political conduct. 
The American loyalists had received com- 
pensation for their sufferings; but what 
indemnity could be given to a people for 
the loss of their homes? Was it thus that 
Britons felt? Were we to tell these peo- 
ple, ** You are to be paid for your olive 
trees, you are to be paid for the stones, 
and bricks, and mortar of your houses, 
and you are to consider yourselves as then 
sufficiently indemnified; you are to 
consider only as so much stone and mor- 
tar the homes which your fathers inha- 
bited, the churches in which you and 
they performed worship, and which you 
have consecrated by agar your blood 
in their defence? He would say nothing 
about the cession in this case; it was not 
an ordinary transfer to remove a whole 
people from their native land, and only to 
grant them indemnity for their olive trees 


and vineyards. Returning to the first 
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question, what right the Ottoman Porte 
had to the cession of Parga? the hon. 
gentleman contended that it had none. 
The noble lord had said, that the treaty 
of 1800 was in force in 1815; but the 
treaty of Bucharest did not recite that 
treaty, which it ought to have done to 
keep it in force. Russia and ‘Turkey had 
forfeited their rights before that time. 
Russia had received Parga under its pro- 
tection, and had violated a treaty by ced- 
ing it te France in 1807. Turkey had 
also forfeited her rights, by destroying 
the three towns on the Albanian coast, 
which had been delivered up to her 
in the convention of 1800. The argument 
of the noble lord was singularly inconclu- 
sive. He had contended, that, because 
Parga was excluded from the Septinsular 
republic by the treaty of 1815, therefore 
it ought to be given up to the Porte; 
whereas, it seemed more natural to argue, 
that as that power had forfeited its rights, 
Parga ought to remain free. It became 
us to protect that people who had wrested 
their liberties and independence from the 
hands of their oppressors—who, by tear- 
ing down the French flag, had planted 
that on which they had unfortunately relied 
for protection—who had shown how they 
pal defend themselves against their 
barbarous aggressors, and to whom now, 
as the reward of their fidelity to us, we 
were securing a more liberal alms, and a 
kinder treatment from an abominable bar- 
barism [Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that unless 
we had agreed to this treaty, we must 
have taken upon ourselves the military 
defence of Parga. The question was 
purely one of compassion and generosity. 
We had procured for them indemnity on 
leaving their homes, because they could 
not rely on their own means of self de- 
fence. If we were bound to maintain 
them in their territory, he was willing to 
allow that no pecuniary compensation 
would be adequate for the loss of it. But 
it ought to be proved that it belonged to 
the Ionian islands, and that therefore we 
were bound to protect its inhabitants; 
whereas the treaty of Paris had distinctly 
separated the two possessions. If they 
could rely upon their own resources, we 
might retire and leave them to defend 
themselves. 

Lord John Russell said, that when we 
accepted the submission of the Pargui- 
notes, it was upon condition that we 
would protect them. We had held it for 
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upwards of three years, and it was too 
late to say to them, ‘* You have been de- 
fended by the Venetians, you have been 
defended by the French, you have even 
defended yourselves, but we have dis- 
covered your position to be indefensible, 
and therefore we surrender you to the 
Turks.” The plain fact was, that the 
treaty of 1815 referred only to one part 
of the treaty of 1800, and that reference 
merely for description. It afforded not a 
pretence for the cession. Their having 
received our troops into their city was as 
binding as a formal stipulation to protect 
them. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ComPLAINT AGAINST MR. FINNERTY. ] 
The Speaker rose and informed the House, 
that a Stranger had been just reported to 
him as being in the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms. The Serjeant was then 
called in, and reported, that in pursuance 
of the Sessional Order of the 2lst of 
January, he had taken into or a 
Stranger, who was in the gallery while 
the House was sitting, and that the said 
person is still in his custody. 

The Speaker then informed the House 
of the circumstances of the case, and of 
offensive expressions having been used by 
the stranger to a messenger of the House. 

William Gifford, a messenger of the 
House, was then called, and being ex- 
amined, he stated, that, being in the side- 
gallery, he observed a person who was 
sitting in the front row of the Strangers’ 
gallery taking notes of what was passing 
in the House; and he being desired by 
the said W. Gifford to desist, refused to 
do so, advanced his note-book higher than 
before, and said to W. Gifford, * Go to 
Hell.” Upon this, W. G. went and re- 
ported this matter to the deputy Serjeant 
at Arms, and then returning to the side- 
gallery, he found that another person who 
had been taking notes had desisted, but 
the person now in custody was holding 
his book higher than before ; and that the 
deputy serjeant, having received the direc- 
tions of the Speaker, had then taken into 
custody this stranger — whose name was 
Peter Finnerty. 

Mr. Wynn moved, that Peter Finnerty 
be brought to the bar in custody. 

Mr. Bankes said, that from what they 
had heard, there appeared to be no cir- 
cumstance of extenuation in this case as 
in the last : he suggested, therefore, whe- 
ther it‘ would not be as well to leave the 
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individual in custody, until he acknow- 
ledged the contumactous course which, it 
seemed, he had pursued. If, however, 
there was any desire to give him an op- 

ortunity of refuting the accusation, he 
Fad no objection. It was possible that an 
accusation might be got up through mis- 
apprehension or mistake, which could be 
refuted by the party against whom it was 
brought. If, on being brought to the 
bar, the individual did not rebut or ac- 
knowledge his offence, and in the latter 
case throw himself on the mercy of the 
House, then, indeed, he thought it would 
be incumbent on the House to commit 
the individual to Newgate. 

Mr. Denman was of opinion, that the 

proper course would be, to bring the in- 
dividual to the bar to hear what he had to 
say in his justification. 
_ Mr. Finnerty wasthen brought to the bar 
in custody, and, being examined, denied 
having used the expressionimputed to him. 
He thought it impossible, from his general 
mannersand habits, that he could have used 
such language; and in excuse of any warmth 
or contumacy which he might have mani- 
fested, alleged that the messenger had 
addressed him uncivilly, saying, ‘ Fin- 
nerty, you are not to write there, put 
down your book:” that he had been a re- 
porter of debates for twenty years, and 
had never before heard of the rule that 
the reporters were to confine themselves 
to the back row: that he and all the re- 
porters were deeply interested in the 
business of the evening, and therefore he 
had advanced to the front row. . 

William Gifford was again called in, and 
being examined, he further stated, that 
the expression used by Mr. Finnerty was, 
‘Go to hell;” that he addressed him 
civilly, saying, “ Mr. Finnerty.” The 
front row of the gallery was full, and two 
others were taking notes, who desisted 
when desired.—That P. F. did not retire 
to the back seat of the gallery till the 
order had been given to take him into 
custody ; but believes he was not then 
aware of such order. That the invariable 
rule against taking notes in the front of 
the gallery was known to all the reporters. 
That to his knowledge, Mr. Finnerty had 
frequented the gallery as a reporter for 10 
years; ever since W. G. had been em- 
pines at the House of Commons. That 

. F. had never to his knowledge at- 
tempted to take notes before, sitting in 
the front row: that P. F. did not move 
when desired: that when W. G. returned 
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from reporting the case to the serjeant, 
he found P. F. sitting in the same place, 
and he advanced his note-book more con- 
spicuously than before. That he con- 
tinued in the front row ten minutes after 
he was first ordered to desist. 

John Pratt (another messenger of the 
House) was then called in, and being 
examined, he stated that he heard W. G. 
request P. F. to desist from taking notes ; 
and heard the latter say in reply, “* Go to 
hell,” as audibly as J. P. was then speaking 
at the bar. ta that P. F. did not 
desist, but conspicuously elevated his book. 
The witness was within two feet of W. G., 
about a yard and a half from P. F. at the 
time. ‘That at last P. F. wichdrew when 
ordered. 

Charles Stein (another messenger of 
the House) was then called in, and being 
examined, stated, That he heard W. G. 
desire P. F. to desist from taking notes in 
the front row of the gallery, and he heard 
P. F. say, Goto hell.” That W. G. ad- 
dressed him as “ Mr. Finnerty.” The 
witness does not know any of the strangers 
who sat near P. F. 

Mr. Wynn said, that under the circum- 
stances of the case, after the course which 
the prisoner at the bar had thought proper 
to adopt, in wholly denying a charge that 
had since been substantiated in evidence, 
he thought the House, in vindication of 
its own honour and in support of its pri- 
vileges, was called on to take a severer 
course than was usual. He should there- — 
fore move, ‘ That Peter Finnerty be com- 
mitted to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh did not rise to oppose 
the proceeding the House might think 
proper to adopt, but to submit to its con- 
sideration a circumstance that had come 
to his knowledge since the individual was 
brought to the bar. The individual still 
persisted in asserting, that he was not 
conscious of having used the expression 
imputed to him, or any other offensive 
expression towards the messenger; but, if 
he were permitted to appear at the bar 
again, he was ready to express his sincere 
sorrow for having given offence, if, without 
any recollection, he had done so. He 
would submit to the House the propriety 
of giving the individual the opportunity of 
offering an apology tothe House. [Cries 
of No!]. If his hon. friend would with- 
draw his motion, he would, unless the 
sense of the House was against him, move, 
“That Mr. Finnerty be again called to 
the bar.” 
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Sir C. Burrell said, that many indivi- 
duals in the gallery had heard the conver- 
sation, and‘had also heard what had been 
stated at the bar; and he was convinced 
that if anew believed the stranger had 
been unjustly accused of using the offen- 
sive expression, they would have volun- 
teered their evidence to free him from the 
charge. This circumstance established the 
fact, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that the stranger had used the offensive 
- disrespectful expression imputed to 

im. 

Mr. Pares said, he was acquainted with 
two respectable gentlemen who were in 
the gallery when the circumstance took 
place, and from whom, perhaps, if exa- 
mined, some further information might be 
collected. 

Thomas Boswell, an inhabitant of Lei- 
cester, was called at the suggestion of Mr. 
Pares, and being examined, stated, That 
he sat within two or three of P. F., and 
between him and the messengers who 
were about four yards distant; did not 
hear him say, ‘ Go to hell;” rather thinks 
he said, ‘ 1 don’t care a damn for you.” 
He did not see him advance his note-book 
higher; but he did not take down his book, 
and continued writing in it.—His reply to 
the messenger followed immediately, with- 
out consideration. 

James Darglas, another inhabitant of 
Leicester, was then called in, and being 
examined, he stated, That when the mes- 
senger desired P. F. to desist from taking 
notes in the front gallery, his reply was, 
** That he would speak to the Speaker, —or 
appeal to the Speaker.” Did not hear him 
say, “ Goto hell.” Does not know that 
he said, don’t care a damn.” Did not 
hear that; but believes he did hear him 
say, “I don’t care a something.” He did 
not desist from taking notes. 

Charles White, esq. a magistrate of the 
county of Lincoln, called in and examined ; 
he stated, That P. F. was writing on the 
green cloth before him, in the front of the 
gallery. That the request of the mes- 
senger, that he male desist, was not 
complied with. That P. F. said imme- 
diately, ‘* Go to hell,” and further, «« Go 
and be damned ;” and with an oath in the 
phrase, said, «I'll appeal to the Speaker.” 
—The witness sat next to P. F. on the 
right hand side,—knew him to be P. F. 
because he had been confined in Lincolo 
Castle. 

Mr. Ellice said, that under the con- 
tradictory testimony the House had heard 

( VOL. XL. ) 
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on beth sides, especially as it could not 
be doubted but that all parties wished to 
give fair and honest evidence, he suggested 
to the hon. member the propriety of with- 
drawing his motion, in order to give the 
prisoner an opportunity of appearing at 
the bar to offer such an apology or expla- 
nation as the circumstances seemed to 
require—[No! no!]—and which, at all 
events, was due, on aecount of his having 
interfered, in any way, with the mes- 
sengers, in the execution of their duty. 
If he were not out of order, he would 
move, as an amendment, “ That Mr. Fin- 
nerty be again called to the bar of the 
ouse.” 


The motion being put from the chair, 

Mr. Bathurst said, he knew not for what 
purpose the prisoner could be called to 
the bar, unless there was a feeling in the 
hon. member’s mind, that he would make 
such an apology as could be received in 
mitigation of punishment. If he was dis- 
posed to make an apology for these words, 
it would place his case in a different si- 
tuation from that in which it at present 
stood. 

Mr. Ellice said, that having left the 
House for the purpose of writing a letter, 
he accidentally met the prisoner in the 
lobby—and, the offensive expressions hav- 
ing been positively stated to have been 
used by him, and by him as positively 
denied, he asked, whether it was possible 
there could be any misapprehension in 
his mind as to what occurred? The pri- 
soner stated distinctly, ‘“‘ As far as my 
recollection goes, I did not use those ex- 
pressions, I was taking a debate, on a 
very interesting occasion, and being in- 
terrupted, I might have used a hasty ex- 
pression—but I know I left the gallery, 
fully determined to submit to the author- 
ity of the House.’’? Heasked the stranger 
‘‘ was he disposed to make an apology to 
the House for using even a hasty expres- 
sion to the messenger?” The prisoner said 
“ Yes;—that he would make any fair 
apology that might be required of him.” 
Theretore it was that he proposed to call 
the prisoner to the bar, in order that he 
might offer an apology. 

Mr. Wynz said, the ground on which 
he made his motion was not so much on 
account of the original offence, which 
might have arisen from the heat of the 
moment, as with reference to what had 
afterwards occurred. If the prisoner had 
thrown himself on the mercy of the House 
and asked pardon, perhaps the matter 
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‘might have rested there. But, as he al- 


ways held that the acknowledgment of an 
offence went greatly in mitigation of it, so 
he thought that a bold and unqualified 
denial was an aggravation of the error. 
As there appeared to be some dissimila- 


‘rity in the evidence, and as the prisoner 


‘was ready to make an apology for what 
had occurred, he had no objection to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he had recently 
seen the prisoner, who authorized him 
to state, and also requested another hon. 
member to declare, that he was not con- 
scious of having used any offensive lan- 
guage whatsoever. His not having stated 
this at the bar, was wholly owing to the 
‘embarrassment occasioned by his situa- 
tion. 

Mr. C. Harvey said, that the stranger 
must have known he had noright to sit in 
the front of the gallery and there take 
notes. By using offensive language, and 
contumaciously remaining, after he was 
ordered to withdraw, he certainly deserved 
to be visited by the displeasure of the 
House. 

Colonel Barry was of opinion, that the 
prisoner had acted contumaciously, and 
that the House, in vindication of its privi- 


teges, ought not to suffer such conduct to 
| Under all these circumstances, the House 


pass unpunished. 

Lord Castlereagh suggested, as the con- 
duct of the prisoner could not be passed 
over unnoticed, whether a proceeding, 
short of committal, that of a reprimand at 
the bar, would’ not answer every useful 
purpose ? 

Mr. Finnerty being again called in, 

The Speaker said—this House being in- 
formed that you wish to address something 
to them, have directed you to be placed 
at the bar. ‘ 

Mr. Finnerty said:—‘ 1 am not econ- 
scious of having offered the slightest of- 
fence, or the smallest disrespect to the 
House, by any word or deed of mine this 
evening. I declare with sincerity, that, 
if I have been betrayed into any hasty ex- 
—- of which I have no recollection, 

-am sorry for it—At the time the cir- 
cumstance occurred, my mind was engaged 
in the most intense application to the in- 
dividual who was then addressing the 
House, and whose sentiments I was most 
anxious to take down correctly. At this 
conjuncture I was interrupted, and God 
knows what might have escaped me! But 
1 am not conscious of having said any 
shing offensive. If I have done so, [am 
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‘sorry for it—but I again say I have no 


recollection of it.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, the prisoner 
having expressed his contrition for any 
thing that might have inadvertently fallen 


from him in the warmth of the moment, 


and having declared that he meant nodisres+ 
ect either to the House or to its officer, 
it would perhaps be sufficient, if he were 
called in and reprimanded. The noble 
lord then moved, “ That Peter Finnerty 
be brought to the Bar, in order to his 
being reprimanded and discharged.” 

Mr. Finnerty was accordingly brought 
to the Bar, where he received a Repré 
mand from Mr. Speaker, and was ordered 
to be discharged out of custody, paying 
his Fees. The Reprimand was as follows: 

Peter Finnerty; Anxious as this 
House always is, to measure the infliction 
of its punishment by the extent of the of- 
fence, it is no less anxious to show all the 
lenity that is consistent with justice and 
the maintenance of its own dignity. It 
would have been impossible for the House, 
under the Complaint brought before their 
notice, not to have visited this offence 
with the severest punishment, had they 
not been satisfied, from the explanation 
you have offered, that, whatever that of- 
fence was, it was involuntarily committed. 


has directed that you be now reprimand- 
ed; and it may be well to warn both yoa 
and others, that, whilst they are availing 
themselves of the indulgence of the House, 
they should be most cautious not to abuse 
it. 1 have now to inform you, that you 
are discharged upon the payment of your 
fees.” 


ComMPLAINT AGAINST “ THE New 
Times ” Newsparer.] Mr. Wynn’ said, 
he was extremely sorry, after the time of 
the House had been so long occupied with 
discussions relative to breach of privilege, 
to be obliged to request their attention to 
another instance of the same kind. The 
breach of privilege which he was now 
about to notice was contained in an article 
which had appearedin “ The New Times ” 
newspaper, and had been adverted to in 
the course of a former debate. It was of 
such a nature that he thought it was quite 
impossible for the House to pass over it 
without being guilty of a dereliction of 
duty. The publication in question con- 
tained a series of remarks on, the speech 
delivered a few evenings since, by an hon. 
member (sir J. Mackintosh), and were of 
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such a nature as called for the severest 


censure of the House.—[The hon. gen- 


tleman here read extracts from the pub- 
lication complained of. It was in the form 
of a letter to the editor, and contained a 
number 6f’ scurrilous observations on the 
speech delivered by sir J. Mackintosh on 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, on the 10th 
instant. The writer expressed his sur- 
prise that cheers and thunders of applause 
should have awaited the accusations of 
sir James against his majesty’s govern- 
ment, as the subservient supporters of a 
tyrannical system. Was sir ie (asked 
the writer) always of the same opinion ? 
Was she the same sort of man in 1808 ? 
Did he not then basely surrender the 
hope, the chance of establishing rational 
freedom ? Was he not ready to submit 
to the tyranny of Buonaparté? He 
wondered that such men should now dare 
to reflect on ministers. If he were to 
believe newspaper reports, those scanda- 
lous and impudent observations of the old 
upholder of Gallic principles were loudly 
npplauded, &c.]—Now, really (said Mr. 
Wynn), if such observations are allowed 
to be published without notice, the daily 
press is our master. We must not com- 
plain of these daily comments, but court 
the favour of those who indulge in them. 
If we suffer such remarks, believe me we 
open the door to the worst and most dan- 
gerous species of influence. 

The article was read by the clerk ; 
after which Mr. Wynn moved, “ That A. 
Mitchell, the printer and publisher of the 
said paper, do attend the House this day.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he looked upon 
this attack, as he trusted that he should 
upon all others which might be preferred 
against him on similar authority, with the 
most perfect indifference. As far as re- 
lated to himself, he hoped never to see 
his name joined with any question of 
privilege. If the House should think it 
requisite, for the defence of its own 
dignity, to call the printer to their bar, 
he hoped they would punish the offence 
with as much lenity as they possibly could. 
With respect to the truth of the charge 
which had been brought against him, he 
must say, that the individual, who had 
invented it, had betrayed the grosesst igno- 
rance of hisconduct. Atthe timehe [the 
writer of the letter] had represented him 
as playing the part of a sycophant to 
Buonaparté, he was administering justice 
in the East Indies. 

Mr, Croker said, that though the letter 
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in question was most undoubtedly a libel 
on the character of his hon. and learned 
friend, it was a libel of such a nature as 
could not possibly do it any harm. He. 
should, therefore, take the sense of the 
House, whether it was or was not a breach 
of privilege. The falsest part of the libel 
had evidently nothing to do with any 
question of privilege, as it referred tothe 
conduct of his hon. and learned friend be-. 
fore he had become a member of that 
House. It would be not merely a gross 
libel on his hon. friend, but also an in- 
fraction of the privileges of the House, 
to state positively that any member had 
brought forward false and impudent accu- 
sations;but this was not stated inthe news- 
paper complained of; the writer had 
merely stated, that, if he were to judge 
of the reports in the newspapers, sir J. 
Mackintosh had brought forward false. 
and impudent accusations. He thought 
that the best plan which the House could 
pursue, would be for some member to 
move that the writing of these comments 
was a breach of privilege. He had stood 
up in the defence of the newspaper in 
question from a feeling of justice, and 
because he thought that the purity of his 
hon. and learned friend’s character could 
be impaired by such imbecile attacks as 
the present. 

Lord Milton could not help thinking 
that there might be some doubt whether 
this letter was or was not a breach of 
privilege. If the charge were a libel at 
all, the latter part of it was most grossly 
libellous, not merely on his hon. friend, 
but also on the House, as it charged the 
House with receiving false and shameless 
not accusations with the loudest applause 
and approbation. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that the breach af 
privilege was so evident as not to require 
the passing of any such resolution as the 
hon. gentleman had proposed. He could 
not conceive any grosser infraction of 
their privileges than tosay of any hon. 
member that the statements which he 
made tothe House were false and impu- 
dent assertions. How could the House 
expect to stand well in the esteem of the 
public, if the discussions which were 
carried on within it were to be published 
with such comments as those of which he. 
complained? He agreed with the general 
feeling of the House in the advantages 
resulting from their publication ; but if 
they were to be given with such com- 
meats as were now used, the shutting of 
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the gallery altogether, though it might 
be an evil, would be a less evil than the 
continuance of the present system. That 
system had grown to its present height, 
because each individual, standing upon 
the strength of his own character, had 
failed to complain of, nay, even to notice 
it. He had brought forward this ques- 
tion, not with any view to protect the 
character of his hon. friend, but with a 
view to maintain the dignity of the House 
and the security of the oitilie 

Lord Castlereagh thought, that as some 
degree of warmth had been excited in the 
House by the discussion which had inci-: 
dentally arisen in the course of the even- 
ing, and as the present was a subject on 
which they ought to decide with calmness 
and deliberation, he should suggest to the 
hon. gentleman the propriety of deferring 
it till to-morrow. 

Mr. Wynn said, that though he did not 
entertain the slightest doubt on the ques- 
tion himself, he could not have any ob- 
jection to withdraw his complaint that 
night, if he was allowed to bring it forward 
to-morrow. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 16. 


BARNSTAPLE ELECTION—WITNESSES 
InpemNity.] The Marquis of Lansdowne 
rose to present a Bill for Indemnifying 
the witnesses examined, or to be examined 
before the House, respecting the Barn- 
staple Bribery bill. Though he felt the 
House had inherently the privilege of 
protecting the witnesses whom it thought 
proper to examine, from any consequences 
arising from the disclosures made in their 
evidence, still the evidence thus given 
might afford a clue to the discovery 
of circumstances, from whence injurious 
conséquences might result to the witnesses. 
It might also happen, that in a borough to 
which a bill of this nature might be 
applied, the whole class of persons to be 
affected by such a measure might be so 
involved in corruption, that no means 
might remain of getting at the truth, for 
the purpose of punishing such abominable 
and unconstitutional corruption, but by a 
bill of this nature. He did not, indeed, 
hesitate to state it as his opinion, that, in 
every case of this kind, a bill similar to 
that he now presented, ought to be 
passed, in order to enable the House to 
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arrive at the truth, without injury to the 
individuals disclosing it. 
The bill was read a first time. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 16. 


CaAMELForD Exverction,] Mr. Gore 
Langton appeared at the with the 
report of the committee on the Camelford 
election. The report sat forth, that John 
Stewart, esq. and Lewis Allsop, esq. the 
sitting members, were not duly elected; 
that the election was void; and that the 
petition was not frivolous or vexatious, 


He also informed the House, that the 


committee had resolved, 

1. “ That at the last election for Camel- 
ford, the said John Stewart, esq. acted in 
violation of the provisions of the statute of 
the49th of his majesty,(c.118) and isthere- 
by incapacitated to serve in this present 
parliament for the said borough. 2. That 
John Rounsevel,Edmund Harvey, Richard 
Gayer, jun., William Rowe, and John 
B:own, Electors for Camelford, and Wil- 
liam Hallet, of Saint Mary Axe, London, 
drugyist, and James Harvey of Camelford, 
did corruptly endeavour to procure the 
return of two persons to serve in parlia- 
ment for the said borough of Camelford. 
3. That the said William Hallett, has 
wilfully absconded, in order to avoid 
being summoned to give evidence before 
this committee.”"—The report was or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on 
the 25th; also, that the Speaker do not 
issue a new writ before the 25th, 


Bank Apvances Bitt.] Mr. Peel 
said, that among the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the affairs of the Bank, there re- 
mained one to which the House had not 
yet adverted. It was a recommendation, 
however, which was by no means of 
minor importance. The committee re- 
commended that parliament should adopt 
some permanent provision for defining 
and limiting the future advances made by 
the Bank to the public, and for bringing 
those advances constantly under the su- 

erintendence of parliament. It was a 
Bil to effect that object that he should, in 
conclusion, move for leave to bring in. 
There were three modes in which the 

urpose might be accomplished—either 
‘a a law, interdicting the Bank from 
making any advances at all—a prohibition 
that would be attended with great public 
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inconvenience; orby establishing anominal 
amount to which the advances might be 
extended, which would be attended with 
the disadvantage, that that amount might 
sometimes be too small, sometimes too 
large for the necessity ; or thirdly, by the 
vlan which, under all the circumstances 
of the case, he conceived to be the most 
expedient. He proposed to enact, that 
the Bank should, inthe first place, be 
prohibited altogether from making any 
advances to government ; and that, when- 
ever such advances were deemed desirabie 
by government, an account of them 
should be submitted to parliament for the 
purpose of obtaining its authority. This 
course would bring the whole subject of 
the advances from the Bank, under the 
— inspection of parliament. The 
rst clause of his bill would prohibit the 
Bank of England from making any ad- 
vances to government unless distinctly 
authorized by parliament. It would then 
provide, that if ‘parliament considered 
such advances desirable, and authorized 
them by a specific act, either the first 
lord of the treasury, or the chancellor of 
the exchequer, should make a writteu ap- 
plication to the directors of the Bank for 
the required advances, which application, 
and their answer to it, the directors should 
enter on their minutes. The next clause 
would provide, that the written applica- 
tion so made, and the minutes of the 
Bank, stating their acquiescence or re- 
fusal, should be laid before parliament, 
thus bringing the whole transaction under 
its cognizance. There was another point 
to which the bill would be directed. He 
should propose the same regulations res- 
pecting the a of Exchequer bills 
by the Bank as he proposed with re- 
ference to the advances. This appeared 
to him to be the most natural and effec- 
tual mode of establishing a parliamentary 
control on this important subject. He 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to establish regulations for the pur- 
chase of government securities by the 
Bank. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor congratulated the 
House on its being now proposed to do 
what, if it had been done long ago, would 
have averted the calamity of the late 
war. 

. Mr. Ricardo thought the Bank ought 
not to be in any way shackled in the 
management of their own affairs. Great 
inconveniencies, in the diminution of the 
circulating medium, might result from 
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establishing too strict a limit on this 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was not his opinion that any diminution 
of the circulating medium was necessary, 
nor did he believe that any such would 
take place. 

Leave was then given. 


CurRENcIES OF ENGLAND AND 
IrELAND.] Sir H. Parnell rose to pro- 
pose a measure for assimilating the 
currency of Ireland to the currency 
of England, and for better regulating 
the exchanges between the two coun- 
tries. There were two things princi- 
pally to be attended to. Ist. The coin 
which was legally current in Ireland : 2nd. 
The money of account. The gold and 
silver coin of England were also the legal 
coin of Ireland, and current there for the 
same real value, but for a different memo- 
rial, one arising from the copper coin of 
Ireland being 3th part less in value than 
the copper coin of England, and to the 
Irish money of account being taken from 
this copper coin 12d of which was equal 
to an Irish shilling of account, and 20s. of 
Irish money of account to 1/. Irish. This 
made the English shilling equal to 13d. 
The English pound equal to 1/. 1s. 8d. 
Irish, and 100/. English equal to 108/. 
6s. 8d. Irish ; and hence arose the par of 
exchange between the currencies of 83rd. 
per cent. All who carried on transac- 
tions between the two countries expe- 
rienced considerable doubt and difficulty, 
in consequence of this difference in the 
respective currencies. - Persons buying 
or selling did not know what sum to give 
or receive. Great interruption to com- 
merce was occasioned by this difficulty. 
It was therefore obviously clear that 
it ought, if possible, to be remedied. 
The hon. baronet proceeded to show 
the disadvantage under which Ire- 
land laboured in consequence of the 
exchange as between her and this country 
being so much against her. On a bill 
drawn at 21 days, there would be a loss of 
5 per cent, as much as a whole year’s 
interest on the sum. The time when we 
were about to restore the currency of 
both countries to its original value was, 
he thought, the most proper for an en- 
deavour to assimilate them. He did not 
expect that the committee would be able 
to carry the measure into effect in this 
session, but at least their labours at pre- 
sent would go a great way towards 
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effecting it in the course of the next. }He 
concluded by moving, ‘* That a select 
committee be appointed to inquire into 
the‘expeédiency. of assimilating the cur- 
of England and Ireland.” 
Toph Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he concurred in all the general principles 
and observations of the hon. bart. and was 
very anxious to see so desirable an object 
dccomplistied ; but he submitted to the 
hon. ‘bart. whether, in the present period 
of the session, it would be expedient to 
go intd a committee, from which, accord- 
ing to his own admission, no practical 
result could be immediately obtained. If 
the matter were ‘investigated early in the 
hext session, as much good might be the 
esult as if it -were now gone into. He 
hould, therefore, move the previous 
question. 
” Mr. Grenfell- would have no objection 
to the postponement of the committee, if 
ministers would give a distinct pledge to 
azree to a committee; and if such a 

ledge was given, he should recommend 
Ris hon. friend to withdraw his motion, 
and give notice for a motion to appoint 
such a committee very early inthe next 
session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to declare that, unless some 
very unforeseen occurrence took place, he 
would support such a motion, as he was 
as desirous as any one to get rid of the 
present inconveniences arising from the 
two currencies. 

Sir H. Parnell then consented to with- 
draw his motion, as it was nearly the same 
thing, and equally secured the object of 
his present motion. 


Breacu or Privirece—Mr. Cor- 
LIER REPRIMANDED.] Mr. W. Smith 
rose to present a petition from the gen- 
tleman who was yesterday committed ‘to 
the custody of the serjeant at arms for a 
breach of privilege. He did not mean to 
deny that a great breach of privilege had 
been committed ; but he was one of those 
who did not think it intentional. He had 
said last night, that from his knowledge 
he could state, that the individual in cus- 
tody was highly respectable from con- 
nexions, character, and education. From 
what he had since seen of him, he was the 
more strongly impressed with this belief. 
The petitioner did not deny his being guilty 
of a breach of privilege, but he respectfully 
asserted, that he had no intention of of- 
fending the House or any hon. member of 
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it. He prayed, therefore, that he might 
be brought up and discharged. 

Sir F. Burdett, without going into an 
inquiry respecting the question then, 
could not omit entering his protest against 
the principle which the House had as- 
sumed, of acting on questions of privilege in 
the double capacity of judge and accuser. 
He could notsee upon what principleoflaw 
or justice the House could compel a man 
to appear at their bar, and be obliged to 
become his own accuser. ‘The practice 
was, in his opinion, pregnant with danger- 
ous. consequences, and therefore one to 
which he would never give his support. 
It went upon the principle of Rhadaman- 
thus, castigatque auditque. It chastised 
first, and wee the party after; which he 
conceived was a most unjust method of 
proceeding. Asto the particular charge 
against the petitioner, he did not believe 
him guilty, for he understood that the 
words used were nearly similar to those 
reported, and that there were cheers 
about the same time [Cries of “ No, 
no’]. At all events it seemed to be ad- 
mitted on all hands, that the report had 
been given without ill-intention on the 
part of the petitioner, and he maintained 
that where there was no ill intention 
there could be no crime. If, then, there 
was no ill intention on the part of the pe- 
titioner, how, he would ask, could the 
House punish? It ought, he conceived, 
to be held in the House as it was in ano- 
ther place, that “ actus non facit reum, 
nisi mens sit rea.” 

Lord Castlereagh did not see in what 
character the hon. baronet appeared be- 
fore the House on the present occasion. 
If it were as an advocate, he had acted, 
as was sometimes done elsewhere, in a 
manner calculated to do his client an in- 
jury, for the tendency of his observations 
was, to oppose the clemency with which 
the House might be disposed to treat the 
petitioner. he hon. baronet had pro- 
tested against the power which the House 
had exercised in maintaining its privileges: 
upon this subject however the hon. baronet 
was not the most impartial person todecide. 
He had, on one occasion, tried in a court 
of law the question of the power of the 
House cn this point ; and after the result, 
he (lord C.) did not expect to hear this 
opinion again put forward. But the hon. 
baronet denied that the petitioner made 
any misrepresentation, or committed any 
breach of privilege. It should, however, 
be recollected, that he (sir, F. Burdett) 
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was not in the House while the accused 
erson was at the bar. Ifhe had he would 
ave found that the petitioner had ac- 
knowledged the breach of privilege, and 
did not attempt to justify it. The object 
of what the petitioner had said, was cer- 
tainly to induce the House to believe that 
he had no intention of offending; but in 
this defence of himself, he had not drawn 
any of those distinctions which the hon. 
baronet had made. If the person whose 
report had been the subject of complaint 
was to have his offence visited with lenity, 
it would be owing to his conduct at the 
bar, and not to the arguments which the 
hon. baronet had produced in his defence. 
Mr. Courtenay could not let the subject 
pass over without informing the House of 
the light in which he viewed the offence 
which had been committed. That offence 
had been extenuated considerably, in the 
estimation of the House, by the manner 
in which the individual had behaved him- 
self. Indeed it would have been extraor- 
dinary if any person, gifted as those were 
and must be who gave the debates of 
that House to the public, had not been 
aware of the situation in which he was 
standing before the House, and of the 
absolute necessity which existed of his 
conducting himself, as the individual in 
question had conducted himself, with can- 
dour and humility. The House might 
give too much weight to such artfulcon- 
duct, and therefore he thought it re- 
quisite to notice the subject. | Much had 
also been said of the good character, the 
excellent education, and the respectable 
connexions of the individual to whom he 
had before alluded. This, in his opinion, 
did not formany extenuation of his offence. 
If an illiterate man, without any of those 
nicer feeHngs which mark the gentleman, 
should assail the character of an hon. 
member in scurrilous and indecent lan- 
guage, the person so assailed might treat 
the charges produced against him with 
contempt, and consider the reptile who 
fabricated them unworthy of his anger; 
but when similar charges were produced 
by persons on whose minds education had 
engrafted the feelings of the gentleman, 
together with all those nice susceptibilities 
ot personal honour which belong to that 
character, circumstances were entirely 
changed, the offence assumed a deeper 
dye, and, when punished ought to be pu- 
nished with greater severity. He would not 
moot the question which was then before 
the House. He confessed thet he fell in 
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with the general opinion of the House, that 
the prisoner had no intention of misre- 
presenting what had: fallen from the hon. 
gentleman opposite, or of libelling the 
character of his right hon. friend. But 
still he thought that it ought to be most 
distinctly understood, thut it was highly 
reprehensible in any individual who pre- 
tended to give an accurate representation 
of the debates of that Homse, to send 
forth to the country, as a correct state- 
ment of what was said init, that which 
he knew that he had not himself heard, 
that-for which he could not himself vouch, 
that which he had learned from an entire 
stranger, and that of which it was in his 
power to have ascertained the correctness 
by application to his fellow reporters. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the purport of 
the hon. baronet’s remarks was, that the 
report in question was not a misrepresen- 
tation of what the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had said; if that hon. gentleman had 
been in the House at the time when those 
remarks were made, he was quite certain 
that he (Mr. Hume) would not have he- 
sitated to rise and contradict the insinu- 
ations which had been thrown out against 
him in his absence. If his right hon. friend 
had not been fully convinced that the 
whole of the paragraph complained of was 
a most gross misrepresentation, he would 
not have taken any notice of it in the 
House, but would have terminated the 
business by another and a different issue 
[Loud cries of Order]. 

Mr. Hume expressed his astonishment 
at the conduct of the hon. baronet. Had 
he been present, either when the speech 
was made, which had been unfortunately 
misrepresented, or when he (Mr. oe 
gave an explanation of what that speec 
actually contained, he would not have ut- 
tered the observations which he had done. 
Indeed, as it was, he was 7 astonished 
how the hon. baronet could express any 
doubts of the truth of his representations. 
He was extremely sorry to hear the hon. 
baronet throw out such doubts, because he 
would venture to say that there was not 
a single individual in the House who 
heard him that was not satisfied that he 
had never uttered any thing like the ca- 
lumny which had been imputed to him. 
He had stated on a former occasion his 
conviction, that the editor of The Times 
had no knowledge of the incorrect nature 
of the paragraph which had been inserted 
in the paper, and he had only to appeal 
to the candid and manly manner in which 
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the reporter had given his evidence at 
their bar, to prove that there was no ma- 
lignity against the right hon. gentleman 
on his part. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that astrong feeling 
existed in his mind, that nothing like ma- 
lignity had actuated the gentleman who 
had made the report of which complaint 
had been made, 

Mr, Collier was then brought to the 
bar, where he received a Reprimand from 
Mr. Speaker, and was ordered to be dis- 
charged out of custody, paying his fees. 
The reprimand was as followeth, viz. 

“John Payne Collier;—You having 
confessed yourself to be the author of a 
paragraph which this House resolved to 

ea scandalous misrepresentation of the 
debates and proceedings of this House, a 
calumnious libel on the character of one 
of its members, and an aggravated breach 
of its privileges, you were, for the said of- 
fence, committed to the custody of the 
serjeant at arms attending this House. 
Grave and serious as this offence is, the 
manner in which you conducted yourself 
whilst under examination at the bar, and 
the explanation you then offered, led this 
House to the conviction that your mis- 
conduct was not intentional, and induced 
them consequently to treat you with a le- 
nity,which, under no other circumstances, 
could such an offence have either sug- 
gested or justified. Your petition of this 
day has been received, and fully con- 
ied, and the terms in which it is con- 
ceived, and the sorrow and regret ex- 
pressed in it, coupled with your conduct 
at the bar, to which I have before ad- 
verted, induce this House, in the further 
extension of mercy, now to order that you 
be reprimanded and discharged. Let not, 
however, that lenity be misunderstood ; 
let it not be forgotten, that it is alone 
from the indulgence of this House that 
there is room for the commission of any 
such offence; and that the abuse of 
such indulgence aggravates the offence. 
Let this be a public warning, that the re- 
omg of this offence, after the notice that 

as been now taken of it, cannot but be 
considered as wilful; and by whom- 
ever it may be committed, it will as- 
suredly be visted with the utmost rigour 
and the severest punishment. Having 
now, in obedience to the commands of this 
House, thus reprimanded you, I have 
further to acquaint you, that you are 
a upon the payment of your 
ees.” 
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Marriace Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
Mr. W. Smith observed, that in bringing 
forward the motion of which he had given 
notice, he found himself fortified by the 
contents of several petitions which had 
been presented. The prayer of those pe- 
titions was for some alteration in the mar- 
riage service, as it respected a particular 
class of individuals. The grievance com- 
plained of was described in as brief terms 
as possible in the petitions themselves, 
which stated that the marriage service, as 
prescribed by law, was, in some of its 
parts, inconsistent with the principles of 
their religious belief. Prior to the act of 
the 26th Geo. 2nd marriage was con- 
sidered in this country merely as a civil 
contract. To the ceremonial appointed 
by that act the dissenters generally enter- 
tained some objection; but what was 
complained of by his clients on this occa- 
sion was, the various expressions relative 
to the doctrine of the Trinity which oc- 
curred in it. By a recent statute they 
had been relieved from the penalties and 
disabilities imposed by laws which had be- 
come almost obsolete, but it was still 
unpleasant to their consciences that this 
doctrine should be introduced in a 
manner that implied a recognition of it on 
their part. As this introduction of it was 
perfectly useless, the petitioners hoped 
that in their case it might be dispensed 
with. Before the act of Geo. 2nd, mar- 
riage was held to be essentially a civil 
contract. For this proposition he had the 
authority of Mr. Justice Blackstone. It 
was not then requisite to its validity, that 
it should be connected with a religious 
ceremony. From the operation of that 
act, however, Jews and Quakers were ex- 
empted ; and he believed that the petitions 
which they addressed at the time of its 
passing, had led to their exemption, The 
petitioners did not complain of the ge- 
neral tenour of the marriage service, but 
of a distinct part of it, the omission of 
which, in certain cases, was the object of 
the measure it was his intention to 
propose. If it were important that the 
marriage contract should be sanctioned 
by a religious ceremony, it ought to be 
congenial to the religious principles 
conscientiously entertained by the parties. 
He knew that many persons regarded mar- 
riage as the most solemn a 
which could be contracted, and that it 
was highly advantageous that it should be 
clothed with the sanctions of religion. In 
taking oaths, the religious creed of the 
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person sworn was always made the test 
and security of his evidence . the Jew was 
sworn upon the Old Testament, and the 
Mahometan upon the Koran. ‘The analogy 
appeared to him to be extremely strong. 
He feared, however, that the association 
of a religious ceremony with the marriage 
contract had not always the good effect 
that was ascribed to it. If they looked to 
those countries where marriage wasa sacra- 
ment, it would appear that its vows were 
much more frequently broken than in the 
northern part of this kingdom, where no 
religious ceremony was essential to its va- 
lidity. Under all these considerations, he 
should now move for leave to bring in a 
bill to alter and amend the Marriage act, 
so far as relates to theceremony in thie case 
of Protestant Dissenters from the church 
of England. 

Lord Castlereagh did not object to the 
introduction of the bill, but as he was not 
aware of the provisions it might contain, 
he must reserve his opinion till the mea- 
sure should be before the House. 

Mr. Wilberforce acquiesced in the pro- 
ptiety of allowing the-bill to be brought 
in, He could not help feeling some ap- 
pectonee lest the general terms in which 

is hon. friend had spoken of marriage as 
a civil contract might be misunderstood. 
There could be no doubt that, so far as 
evidence was concerned, it might be so 
denominated, but the institution was itself 
of divine ordinance. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Acts Desvetupe (ScoTLanp) 
Bitt.] Mr. Boswell, in moving that the 
report of this bill be brought up, said, he 
was constrained to admit, that although 
the statute law of Scotland might be ab- 
rogated by contrary custom, this prin- 
ciple could not apply to acts of parliament 
passed since the union and extending to 
Scotland. If the present measure were 
an improper one, he should be the last 
person to regret that it was checked 
In its progress; but he was convinced that 
it would be attended with great benefit. 

Mr. J. P. Grant admitted, that the laws 
of Scotland might fall into desuetude ; but 
he could not go along with the bill. If 
the hon. gentleman was able to show that 
doubts could arise on the subject, the le- 
gislature would interfere by a declaratory 
Jaw ; but as no man could ‘predicate that 
doubt was likely to arise, there was no 
for ‘It was certain, 

at. no writer had given it as his opinion 

(VOL.XL.) 
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that an act passed since the Union could 
fall into desuetude. The doctrine of the 
statute law of Scotland was, that it might 
fall into desuetude, because such had been 
the intention of the legislature; but the 
doctrine of the law of England was, that 
there had been no such intention on the 
art of the legislature, and that therefore 
it could not be abrogated by contrary 
usage. He should move, that the report 
be taken into farther consideration on that 
day six months. ‘ 
Mr. Tennyson said, the objection of the 
hon. and learned gentleman appeared to 
be two-fold: first, that no doubts had 
arisen with respect to the application of 
desuetude to statutes of the united king- 
dom, and secondly, that the principle of 
liability to desuetude in Scotland had at- 
tached to the old laws at the period of 
their enactment, and could not therefore 
apply to acts passed by the united legisla- 
ture. With respect to the first head of 
objection he might observe, that sufficient 
time had not perhaps elapsed since the 
union, for laws subsequently made to fall 
into desuetude, and, therefore no occa- 
sion had offered itself to the Scottish 
courts for the expression of doubts on the 
subject. But the question was, whether, 
when in course of time, statutes of the 
united parliament fell into disuse in Scot- 
land, they would not also lose their vali- 
dity according to the interpretation of the 
term desuetude in the Scottishlaw? The 
hon. and learned gentleman, it seemed, 
thought they would not, because the prin- 
ciple of liability to desuetude attached, 
in his opinion, to the law in its origin. 
He (Mr. T.) concurred with him in think- 
ing, that if the principle did attach itself 
to the law at the period of legislation, it 
could not apply to one made by the united 
parliament, which certainly did not re- 
cognize sucha principle. But he doubted 
whether desuetude did not rather attach 
to the law in its administration in Scot- 
land, as part of the common law inherent 
as it were in the soil of that country, until 
eradicated by the legislature. It would 
be recollected, that by the articles of 
union all the laws and customs of Scotland 
were preserved to her in full integrity; 
and the courts of session, justiciary, and 
other courts, were to retain all the powers, 
jurisdictions and authorities, which the 
had previously possessed and exerciscd. 
As therefore, prior to the Union, they 
had a power of declaring laws to have 
fallen into desuetude, so they might still 
(4 0) 
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be considered to retain that power with 
respect to laws passed since the Union as 
well as before; especially if, ashe always 
understood, laws relating to Scotland 

assed after the Union were to affect Scot- 
and, and be administered there precise] 
as the laws formerly passed by the Scottish 
parliament. As tothe manner in which 
the courts of Scotland might think proper 
to act in this matter—if, in fact, desue- 
tude were part of the lex terre of Scotland, 
it could not be competent to them to 
abrogate it with respect to any particular 
class of laws, either by abstaining from 
the practice of determining laws to be in 
desuetude, and therefore of no validity, or 
even by the most positive declaration ; and 
to insist that they were competent to this, 
would be to make a much broader admis- 
sion respecting the objectionable powers 
of Scottish courts, than was necessary to 
support the bill of his honourable friend. 
But if the hon. gentleman was correct in 
his opinion, that liability to desuetude in 
Scotland resulted from a known principle 
of legislation, formerly recognized in the 
Scottish parliament, and thus attached 
itself to the law at the period of its enact: 
ment, and not at a period subsequent to 
legislation, namely, in its administration, 
then, however extraordinary a legislative 
principle, which contemplated non-obser- 
vance, might appear to him, he was con- 
strained to admit that the present bill was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Scarlett thought the measure unne- 
cessary. It was not usual in legislation 
to provide for the removal of doubts that 
might possibly arise. He apprehended it 
would be an anomaly to say, when the 
united parliament had passed an act in- 
tended to apply to all the kingdom, that 
it should be binding on this side of the 
Tweed, and not on the other. The pre- 
ferable mode of proceeding would be, to 
postpone the measure till a doubt should 
arise on the subject, when a declaratory 
act might be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. The 
bill was consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 18. 
Wacer or Batre BILL. ] 
The Lord Chancellor moved, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the bill for the Abolition of 
Wager of Battle upon issue joined in a 
writ of right, and appeals of treason, 
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murder, &c. With respect, he said, to 
the first part of this bill, which related to 
the civil proceeding, he had never heard 
any doubt expressed of the propriety of 
repealing the right of waging battle. 
The only difficulty felt with regard to the 
total abolition of that part of our law, had 
reference to the right-of appeal and wager 
of battle in cases that resembled criminal 
proceedings. This part of our law was 
very ancient, and their lordships ought 
not to be required to surrender it without 
some statement of the causes that induced 
him to propose this measure. With re- 
spect to civil cases, the trial by battle was 
ermitted only in real actions, and even 
in these the parties to the action were 
not suffered to fight in proprid persona ; 
they were compelled to confide their in- 
terests to champions, on the principle 
that if one of the parties were slain, the 
suit must abate. They were, therefore, 
under the necessity of appointing cham- 
pions, and these were to fight until one of 
them used what the law writers called the 
“ horrible word” craven, and according 
to the result of the battle the right of 
property was determined. In consequence 
of the principle adopted by the courts of 
Scotland of suffering laws to fall into 
desuetude, the present measure was un- 
necessary in that part of the kingdom. 
The learned lord then read a long extract 
from Mr. Kendal’s learned and able work 
onthis subject, giving a detailed account of 
the proceedings in the Court of Common 
Pleas, in 1570, in a writ of right, when 
champions were appointed, and appeared 
on the ground in the presence of the 
judges, but the fight did not take place. 
The names of the champions were Thorne 
and Naylor; one a brawny thick-set fel- 
low, the other slight in body, but an ex- 
pert fighter. Thorne seemed disappoint- 
ed that the fight did not take place, and 
challenged Naylor “to play with him 
some half-dozen blows for the amusement 
of the lord chief justice,” but Naylor 
replied, that “he had come to fight, and 
not to play.” The learned lord thought 
nothing further was necessary on this 
point to show the necessity of abolishing 
the law, in civil cases. With respect to 
criminal cases, no doubt this law was very 
ancient, and there were many who were 
unwilling to give up the right of appeal. 
In former times, many applications had 
been made to take away trial by battle, 
but it was 2 different thing to abolish trial 
by battle and tial by appeal; for those 
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who wished to take away the trial by bat- 
tle, only meant to alter the mode of trial 
by battle. In the case of Allen, who was 
murdered in St. George’s-fields, an at- 
tempt was made to take away the trial 
by battle, and also to abolish the law in 
the colonies. The House must no doubt 
be aware, that some very eminent lawyers 
and judges had expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of the right of appeal, 
and even lord Ashburton declared it to be 
one of the strongest pillars of the consti- 
tution.—His opinion of its excellence 
differed widely from that of this highly 
distinguished character ; for he could not 
separate the consideration of it from that 
of trial by battle, and se connected it pre- 
sented many striking inconsistencies with 
the whole system of our laws and consti- 
tution. Were their lordships aware that, 
notwithstanding their proud boast that 
they could be tried for treason, murder, 
or other felonies, only by their peers in 
Westminster-hall, yet if any one of them 
were acquitted by their peers, such noble 
lord would still be liable to be appealed 
of treason or murder; and as he would 
not, in respect of his dignity, be permitted 
to wage battle, the consequence would 
be, that he would be tried by an ordinary 
jury. Two petitions had been presented 
to the House on this subject, one of 
which was from the city of London, 
praying that the right of appeal in crimi- 
nal cases might not be taken away from 
the people. The petitioners stated, that 
the citizens of London could not be com- 
pelled to accept of wager of battle. This 
was true, the citizens of London and of 
Dublin were so far exempt from the ope- 
ration of the law; hut he thought it im- 
possible to separate wager of battle from 
the right of appeal, so that the removal 
of the one must involve the removal of 
both ; and it was for the House to consi- 
der, how far it might be, in the present 
state of society, proper to establish anew 
the right of appeal. It then became a 
question, what an appeal was? This 
question was the more necessary, because 
some persons entertained a belief that the 
right of appeal contemplated in the bill 
was that which was technically called an 
appeal, namely, a complaint of one judg- 
ment to another court. But this was a 
very erroneous supposition; because this 
right of appeal, although it had reference 
to criminal matters, was yet in the nature 
of a civil proceeding, and might be insti- 
tuted by the appellor, even although there 
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had been no previous criminal proceed- 
ings. This the learned Jord maintained 
by reference to the sentiments of many 
eminent lawyers, whose opinions he read 
at length. In case of conviction on such 
a proceeding, the Crown could not grant — 
a pardon; and even in the event of an 
acquittal for murder, for instance, or 
other crime on indictment by the Crown, 
still the widow or heir of the deceased 
might proceed by appeal against the 
appellee, while, in the event of an acquit- 
tal on an appeal, the king was bound by 
a plea of this fact, and could not proceed 
by indictment. The appellor was there- 
fore more favoured by the law than the 
Crown itself. The Jearned lord then 
showed, by reference to several cases, and 
the opinions of the judges, that the right 
of wager of battle rested with the appel- 
lee, and thence argued, that the right of 
wager of battle was necessarily connected 
with the law of appeal. Those persons, 
therefure, who meant to take away the 
right of battle, proposed a very great 
change in the constitution of the country 
in this respect ; for, according to the old 
law, those who made the appeal were 
obliged to do so at the hazard of their 
own lives, and, in many cases, it was very 
proper that they shoulddo so. It was, he 
thought, a very great absurdity, that a 
man who had been acquitted by the un- 
animous opinion of a grand jury, there 
appearing on the face of the accusation 
no sufficient ground for proceeding against 
him, or by a petty jury, by whom the 
whole case had been fully and satisfac- 
torily investigated—that this individual 
should again be put into jeopardy of his 
life, provided any person standing in a 
certain degree of relationship to a deceas- 
ed, or being himself the person injured, 
thought proper, from motives either of 
vengeance or of avarice, to proceed 
against him by way of a civil proceeding. 
The well-known principle of our law, that 
no man shall be twice put into jeopardy 
of his life for the same offence, was in 
direct opposition to such a mode of pro- 
cedure. Was it not also a very gross ab- 
surdity, that the Crown, in which the 
power of pardoning offences against the 
public was invested, should not have the 
right of pardoning in the case of an ap- 
peal, and yet that the appellor, if suc- 
cessful in his appeal, might grant life and 
liberty for asum of money? In an in- 
dictment at the suit of the Crown, the 
prosecutor would expose himself to a very 
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severe punishment, if he were, in the 
words of the law, to compound the felony ; 
and yet, let the prosecutor bring an ~ 
eal, if entitled to do so, and he might 
arter the right of proceeding for any sum 
within his discretion. Was it fitting that 
a law containing so many absurdities, and 
principles so different from those most 
revered in the general system of our law, 
should be suffered longer to exist? In- 
deed, it was surprising how such a law 
had so Iong cuntinued a part of our sys- 
tem. The learned lord concluded by 
moving that the bill be committed. 
The motion was agreed to, and the bill 
went through the committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 18. 


Excise Duties Bitt.] The order of 
the day having been read for going into a 
committee on this bill, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that the Speaker 
should leave the chair. 

The Marquis of Tavistock could not 
allow the motion to be disposed of with- 
out making a few observations. Was it 
not a grievous reflection, that when mi- 
nisters proposed to the House of Com- 
mons a tax like the income tax, which 
was to have its effects on the pockets of 
hon. members themselves—a tax, by the 
former repeal of which parliament relieved 
itself, and not the nation—was it not 
shameful that the House of Commons, 
when such a tax was again proposed, re- 
jected it with indignation ; and yet, when 
other taxes, operating on the poor and de- 
fenceless classes of the community, were 
proposed, carried them by acclamation, 
and nothing was heard of but the trium- 
phant majority of ministers on the sub- 
ject!—The language of the noble lord 
opposite when he took off the war malt 
duty was, that as parliament had relieved 
itself from the property tax, it was the 
duty of ministers to relieve the country 
by taking off the malt tax. If, therefore, 
it was absolutely necessary that fresh bur- 
thens should be imposed on the country, 
why did not ministers propose their fa- 
vourite income tax?——-Why, but because 
they were afraid of the House of Com- 
mons ?—Why did they, in lieu of the in- 
come tax, select the taxes which, of all 
others, were calculated to operate most 
severely on the poor? Would ministers 
have dared to do this ; or, if they had done 
it, would it have been endured by the 
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House in the last year of the last parlia- 
ment? Was it surprising that discontent 
and disaffection should discover them- 
selves, when the people saw those who 
ought to be their representatives shelter 
themselves from the property tax, while 
they did not hesitate to tax the tea, the 
tobacco, and the malt of the poor? It 
had, however, long been his firm persua- 
sion, that until the House of Commons 
should be fairly elected by the people, it 
would be useless to protest against such 
practices. The only remedies for them 
would be a shortening of the duration of 
parliament, and a full and equal repre- 
sentation of the people. - If any thing had 
been wanting to convince him of this 
truth, he should have found it in the sup- 
port which the new parliament had given 
to every measure proposed by ministers. 
The dissatisfaction existing at the present 
was notoriously manifested during 
the last election, whenever the sense of the 
country could be heard. He did not wish 
to speak on this subject with any party 
feeling. He wished to speak with truth, 
which was paramount to all party feeling. 
The people did not exclaim so much for a 
change of men ; but they exclaimed loudly 
for a change of measures. They expressed 
a decided hostility to great peace estab- 
lishments, and to that influence which had 
been so fatally exercised by ministers in 
the last parliament. While, however, the 
people called for economy and retrench- 
ment, ministers and their majorities an- 
swered by increasing the burthens of the 
country. In his mind, the existing system 
was supported by the present state of the 
representation—by corrupt borough in- 
fluence, and by parliaments being elected 
for seven years. Until he could see a 
disposition manifested to meet the wishes 
of the nation by a reduction of our estab- 
lishments, and by the substitution of a 
system of reform, retrenchment, and eco- 
nomy, in every department of the state, 
he, for one, would not consent to lay a 
single additional tax on the people. He 
would therefore move, as an amendment, 
to the original motion, “ That the House 
should resolve itself into the committee on 
that day six months.” : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that the proposed taxes would fall exclu- 
sively on the lower classes. They would 
fall on the whole community. ‘The fact 
was, they would produce very little pres- 
sure on the lower classes. The tax on 
malt would not have the effect of raising 
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the price of beer. It would affect the 
rich, not the poor. The beer drank by 
the poor was manufactured by the public 
brewer, and the public brewer would have 
no occasion to make any rise in the price 
of his beer in consequence of the tax. 
The duty on spirits also, would not in- 
duce the distillers to raise their prices. 
Thus, of the three millions of new taxes, 
two millions would be levied without 
adding to the burthens of the poor; a 
circumstance almost unprecedented in the 
history of taxation. 

Mr. C. Calvert insisted that the tax on 
malt would affect the poor and not the 
rich. The exciseman was excluded by 
law from coming into private premises ; 
and all who were in the habit of brewing 
for themselves, would procure the malt 
they might require, before the imposition 
of the proposed duty on the stock in hand. 
But, although the immediate price of beer 
brewed by the public brewer might not be 
increased by the duty, would it not, at all 
events, retard the diminution of the pre- 
sent price? The price of beer must always 
depend on the price of the raw material. 
If the right hon. gentleman laid a duty on 
the stock in hand of the raw material, 
would he not retard the cheapenin 
the manufactured article? The right hon. 
gentleman might lay dutics, but was he 
quite sure he could collect them ? 

Mr. Bennet compared the present co- 
nundrum of the right hon. gentleman on 
the subject of the malt duty not affecting 
the public, to his conundrum some years 
ago, that a pound and a shilling were 
equivalenttoaguinea, Onsecond thoughts, 
the right hon. gentleman might perhaps 
discover, that if taxation prevented the 
price of any article from falling, the dif- 
ference between the price maintained, and 
the price to which it would have fallen, 
was so much loss to the public. The tea 
tax would also be felt severely by the poor, 


of 


with whom tea had almost become one of 


the necessaries of life. The gross revenue 
at present derived from tea was 3,300,000. 
The East India Company made 2,000,000/. 
annually by their monopoly of the tea 
trade. The ee of England were thus 
already taxed above 5,000,000/. on this 
single article. There was no country in 
which the labouring classes enjoyed so 
little from their labour as in England. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the taxes proposed ought not to be 
adopted. 


r. Grenfell said, he should vote for 
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the amendment, not because he thought 
the state of the representation corrupt, 
but because this was not, in his opinion, 
the proper moment to resort to a system 
of taxation. 

Mr. Gooch remonstrated against the 
duty on malt, which was a tax on the 
poverty, and not on the wealth of the 
country. It was a tax affecting the best 
interests of the country, as must ever be 
the case when the agricultural interest 
was affected. The farmers were already 
borne down by the competition of foreign 
growers, and other circumstances. 

Mr. Price objected to the whole mea- 
sure—to the principle—and not to any 
particular tax. Ministers had, on various 
oceasions, exhibited their indisposition to 
retrenchment, until forced by the House; 
and he would vote for the amendment, as 
another means of producing so desirable 
an effect. 

Lord Ebrington not only objected to 
the bill because he had a total want of 
confidence in the present administration, 
and was persuaded that any money granted 
to them would be improvicently expended, 
but because the coantry could not bear 
additional taxation. 

Lord Compton supported the tax; but 
if hon. gentlemen on the other side would 
vote for a modified property tax, he 
would consent to abandon not only the 
malt tax, but many others. 

Lord A. Hamilton had great doubts 
whether the new projects of the chancellor 
of the exchequer would produce an effec- 
tive revenue. He admitted that it was 
very desirable to have a sinking fund; but 
as far as it had gone, its effect had been 
rather to induce ministers to increase than 
diminish the expenditure. The malt-tax 
was peculiarly impolitic, because it en- 
couraged the consumption of spirits, which 
promoted the growth of the worst vices. 
Government were laying on new taxes in 
direct contradiction to the promises they 
had held out of augmenting revenue and 

rowing prosperity. 
. Mr. Coke, tof Norfolk, argued, that the 
oppression upon the landed interest by 
the new malt tax, would be severely felt. 
It was the duty of every man to oppose 
this attempt to arm ministers with new 
powers of collecting money. He was an 
old member of parliament, and well knew 
the profligate mode in which the public 
money was squandered. He would go the 
full length of asserting, that this was a 
corrupt House, from which no good could 
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beexpected! [Order, order !]. Ministers 
had nothing to do but to summon their 
troops, and they had a majority instantly 
at their command: it was in fact a joke 
upon the country, and the people felt it 
to be so from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. He trusted that the day was 
not far distant when triennial parliaments 
would be established ; for ministers would 
not have dared to have proposed these 
taxes last year. As the time approached 
when members were to meet their con- 
stituents, they behaved a great deal better. 
In the first year they cared very little 
about their constituents. Reform in par- 
liament was the only true remedy for most 
of the present grievances. 

Lord Milton said, that there was not 
one of the taxes in which the House ought 
to concur. At the agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, at the industry and physical 
strength of the nation, these new taxes 
were levelled. Perhaps the higher orders 
were not in a situation to contribute more ; 
but the new taxes were calculated to press 
hard upon the poor, and upon the poor 
only. It would be a much more effectual 
sinking fund to leave the $,000,000/. in 
the pockets of those who would be able to 
apply it to beneficial purposes, and to in- 
crease it much faster than by compound 
interest. 

Mr. Wilson said, he had given a con- 
scientious vote for 3,000,000/. of taxes, in 
order to put the country in a state to meet 
its difficulties, and to repel attacks, should 
any new enemies arise. He contended, 
however, that the sinking fund ought not 
to have been reduced below 5,000,000/., 
and that the consequent deficiency of 
3,000,000/. ought to have been made up 
among the ways and means. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman repeated his 
protest against additional taxes, opposed 
as they were by the general sense of the 
nation. During four years of peace, no 
efficient attempt had been made to reduce 
the expenditure. He would not vote for 
a single new tax, until the minister had 
tried the experiment of retrenchment. 

Mr. Lamé said, it was admitted by al- 
most every gentleman, that we had not a 
revenue more than sufficient to meet the 
expenditure of the country ; this circum- 
stance, added to the insufficiency of the 
consolidated fund to meet the charges 
upon it, afforded no very flattering pros- 

ct of our finances. If, however, we 

oked back to the history of the last 
century, we should find that this was not 
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the first time in which {the country had 
been reduced to a similar state of exhaus- 
tion. Indeed, such always had been, 
and always would be, the effect of Jong 
wars, especially upon the system on 
which we conducted them—the system of 
borrowing large loans, and then anticipat- 
ing our future revenue. If ever we had 
the misfortune to be engaged in hostilities 
again, he trusted that this system, if not 
altogether abandoned, would at least 
meet with considerable modification ; be- 
cause, if it did not, it would produce evils 
even still more serious than those which 
we were now suffering, or those which we 
had suffered upon former occasions. ‘The 
war of the succession, which occurred at 
the beginning of the last century, and 
the American war, which had occurred 
in a period much nearer to our own times, 
both left us in a situation of great embar- 
rassment; and it therefore might be ad- 
vantageous to recollect what was then 
done, before we determined on what we 
should now do. Both during the conti- 
nuance and at the close of the American 
war, it was the opinion of Mr. Fox, and 
those who acted with him, engaged as 
they were in one of the warmest political 
contests which ever occurred between any 
of the factions into which this country 
had been divided, that every measure for 
the maintenance of public credit ought to 
be supported by every party in the state. 
That illustrious statesman had never made 
any opposition to any tax, except in one 
or two instances [Hear!]. In 1785, 
when 1,000,000/. was proposed for the 
sinking-fund by his great political rival, 
Mr. Fox supported the measure. In 
1792, Mr. Fox had stated in the House, 
that it was not to the supporters of Mr. 
Pitt alone that credit was due for the 
supplies which were raised, but also to 
those gentlemen who took the same side in 
politics as he did himself. The same line 
of conduct which was then pursued by 
those distinguished individuals, he should 
have wished, if it had been consistent 
with the duty which he owed to himself 
and his constituents, to have pursued now. 
But at the same time that he looked at 
the similarity of the two cases, he was 
also bound to look at their difference. 
There were strong reasons why, if fresh 
taxes were to be imposed on the country, 
the present year should be the time fixed 
for making ‘that necessary effort which 
was to arrange the finances of the coun- 
try, and to place them once more spon 
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a sure and solid foundation. When he 
considered the other experiments which 
we were at present making, and when he 
recollected the distress in which the coun- 
try was now involved, as well in its mer- 
cantile as in its agricultural interests he 
could not help giving his vote in support 
of the amendment. The new duties were 
imposed on articles of general use. He 
by no means intended to object to the 
general principle on which those duties 
were proposed; in general, they fell as 
lightly and were as eer divided as any 
duties could do; but when they became 
exorbitant, they were not only productive 
of great inconvenience to those on whom 
they fell, but also of great debasement 
and adulteration of the article on which 
they were imposed. On these grounds he 
should oppose the supply, even if it were 
requisite to raise it at the present moment. 
Besides, in the levying of taxes, it was 
requisite to consider what would be the 
effect of them on the popular mind: now 
he thought that the object of these taxes 
was liable to be misrepresented ; nay, 
that they might, even if represented in 
their real colours, be the subject of great 
public odium, and that, instead of pro- 
ducing energy and vigour in the country, 
they might produce general despondency 
and dismay. Hehad heard gentlemen on 
the opposite side, affirm, that if a financial 
effort was to be made by the country, it 
could never be so advantageously called 
forth as by some tax founded on the sys- 
tem of a tax upon property. For his 
own part, he was well aware that this 
great resource ought to be reserved for 
the exigencies of war; but our extraordi- 
nary situation in peace, appeared tu him 
such as to demand our having recourse to 
some such measure. A slight proportion 
of the property-tax would leave a suffi- 
cient resource to the country, in case we 
should unfortunately be called upon to 
engage once more in hostilities. With 
regard to retrenchment, if these taxes 
were to be voted, he should certainly ad- 
vise ministers to make every reduction 
that could pe be made. 

Lord John Russell said, that the real 
question was this; was it expedient that, 
in the present crisis, there should bea 
sinking fund of five millions? ‘There 
were two ways of considering the principle 
of this sinking fund, one way was, that 
it should be made to provide a surplus 
‘above the expenditure, to be ready to 
meet the emergencies of any future war. 
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In that way he was its warmest admirer. 


The other way was, that of providing this 
fund for the extinction of the national 
debt. In looking at its operation in the last 
sense, he must revert to the conduct of a 
former minister—he alluded to sir Robert 
Walpole, who was, he thought, the 
greatest authority upon any question of 
finance. He was the man who saved the 
country at the bankruptcy of the South 
Sea company, who raised the credit of 
the country, and established a rate of 
interest at 3 per cent, instead of the 
previous rate of 8 per cent. Walpole 
was a steady and consistent minister ; his 
followers could rely upon his firmness ; 
they never found him gainsaying his plans 
or his projects. He established a sinking 
fund, which saved the country seven mil- 
lions : at the peace of 1763, the saving 
amounted to ten millions additional ; and 
Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund reduced the debt 
eleven millions, making a total reduction 
of the debt of 28 millions. What propor- 
tion did this bear to the present enormous 
debt of 800 millions, and what would the 
rate of reduction of this amount be, 
assuming a peace of 45 years? He could 
not think, in this state of things, and with 
so much distress surrounding them, that, 
for the pursose of reducing this debt in 
the manner proposed, they should be 
called upon to lay by a sinking fund of 
five millions. He had also the strongest 
objection to the proposed taxes ; that on 
beer would materially affect the lower 
classes. But not content with taxing the 
beer of the poor, their very tea was to 
have its price augmented. This ratio of 
taxation was, he presumed, to be carried 
on until that proud peasantry, “ once 
their country’s pride,’ were driven to 
live on bread and water. 

Mr. Ricardo could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Lamb) that it was 
desirable to follow the precedent of 1784, 
at the conclusion of the American war, 
and to re-establish what he called a sinking 
fund. It appeared to him that that was 
the very period to which those who ob- 
jected to the sinking fund would direct 
their attention in support of their argu- 
ments. What had become of that sinking 
fund? Had it realized the expectations 
which had been held out?) Were we now 
less in debt in consequence of its establish- 
ment? No—the contrary was the fact ; 
the sinking fund had been converted into 
facilities, which enabled the minister to 
contract new debt. It was true we had 
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purchased with it 200 or 300 millions of 
stock in the market, but had we diminished 
the debt by those purchases? No, be- 
cause we had, at the same time, borrowed 
a still larger sum to enable us to make 
the purchases. Because, in fact, the mo- 
ment our expenditure exceeded our in- 
come we had a sinking fund in name only ; 
and that part of the taxes which had been 
paid to the commissioners, and called a 
sinking fund for the estimation of debt, 
had been absorbed in providing for a new 
debt. A sinking fund was ae useful— 
was only what it pretended to be—when 
a surplus of income was strictly applied 
to the purposes for which it was establish- 
ed—the extinction of debt. No appro- 
priation of money under the name of 
sinking fund ever had, and, in his opinion, 
ever would be constantly applied to this 

urpose; it would always be considered 
~ ministers as a resource of which they 
might avail themselves when they were 
under any difficulty, in raising money by 
new taxes. In this way had they 
got rid of the last sinking bi and the 
same fate would await that which they 
now seemed solicitous to establish. The 
janguage of the noble lord (Castlereagh ) 
confirmed him in his opinion of the use 
which would eventually be made of it; 
for he had told it to the House; he had 
told them that, by creating a sinking fund 
we should show other countries, we 
would not suffer ourselves to be insulted. 
If the sinking fund were applied to frighten 
other nations by being applied to the pur- 
poses of war, it could not be applied to 
the payment of debt, if money was to be 
raised to provide for the interest of money 
hereafter to be borrowed for a new war, 
there was no utility in making the people 
pay taxes now, to furnish the means of a 
war hereafter. It would be much better 
to let the money remain in their pockets, 
where it would not fail to accumulate, and 
not to impose new taxes until new neces- 
sities required them. He had a jealous 
distrust of raising money beyond imme- 
diate necessity, and placing it in the 
hands of ministers; not the present mi- 
nisters only, but any ministers responsible 
to a House of Commons constituted like 
ours. He allowed that so long as we had, 
in time of war, a sum under the name of 
sinking fund which would exceed the 
peace expenditure, we had what would be 
a real sinking fund when the peace came. 
So long, for instance, as we had 10 mil- 
lions called a sinking fund in time of war, 
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while we borrowed near 20 millions merely 
for the temporary purpose of carrying on 
the war, we might in a restricted sense 
be said to have a sinking fund of 10 mil- 
lions ; for on the return of peace it would, 
if so applied, operate to the reduction of 
debt. But this was not the case in the 
last war; the amount of the sinking fund, 
instead of being really applied to the re- 
duction of debt, had been applied to pay 
the interest of new debt. And, after all, 
the meaning was only this; that if when 
peace returned we could reduce our ex- 
penditure 10 millions annually below our 
income; we should be able annually to 
discharge 10 millions of debt, this surely 
might be done without the mysterious 
jargon about a fund which answered no 
purpose but that of delusion. As to the 
‘comand taxes, it was unnecessary for 

im to state his sentiments, seeing he was 
an enemy to taxation altogether. He 
could not, however, agree, that they fell 
on the labourers, because imposed on the 
objects he consumed. If, indeed, they 
were imposed on the luxuries of the la- 
bourer, they might in some measure di- 
minish his comforts; but the more the 
articles taxed approached the nature of 
necessaries, the more completely would 
they fall on those who employed labourers. 
It had been said, that these taxes would 
fall upon the poor-rates ; but that amount- 
ed to the same thing; for the poor-rates 
formed, in reality, a fund destined to 
support labour, however inconvenient it 
might be to pay it in that way. He per- 
fectly concurred with the noble lord who 
moved the amendment, in his expressions 
as to the state of the representation in 
that House: he could not help expressing 
his opinion, that the people were not sufli- 
ciently represented in it. This might be 
some satisfaction to the hon. member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Mellish), who appeared 
to be pleased the other evening when he 
discovered a difference of opinion between 
him and his hon. friend (Mr. Grenfell), 
as the opinion which his hon. friend was 
fond of declaring on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform, was diametrically op- 
posite to that which he (Mr. R.) had 
immediately expressed, 

Mr. Brougham said, that it had been 
argued by a noble lord, that if we had 
not the taxes now proposed, we must 
have the property tax; that we must 
have taxes on the poor, or taxes on the 
rich; but there was another alternative, 
what would he think of having no taxes 
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at all? As long as we had a clear sur- 
lus of two millions a year, it could not 
be said that there was an absolute neces- 
sity for the new taxes. The new taxes 
were imposed for the benefit of the sink- 
ing fund, for the benefit of the Stock- 
holder. And this too, when we had be- 
sides a surplus of two millions, to the aid 
of which might be applied whatever we 
could gain by retrenchment, which would 
be found to amount to quite as great a 
sinking fund in proportion to the debt, as 
Mr. Pitt thought necessary to establish 
public credit after the American war. 
At the time when Mr Pitt imposed new 
taxes to establish his sinking fund, the 
finances of the country were much more 
distressed than they now were; for even 
when two millions of new taxes were 
imposed in 1786, a surplus of only 
900,000/. was calculated on, which only 
turned out in the next year to be 600,000/. 
Was the imposition of taxes, which, after 
all, produced only this miserable surplus, 
to be compared with the present proposi- 
tion to swell the sinking fund to five 
millions? In opposing the resent pro- 
position, therefore, re of going 
counter, they were acting in strict con- 
furmity to the precedent of Mr. Fox, who 
had also opposed the imposition of new 
taxes during the war; not only because 
he had opposed the war, but on account 
of the nature of the taxes themselves. 
Though he agreed with his hon. friend, 
that the taxes on the necessaries of life 
did not fall ultimately on the labourer, 
but on the employer of labourers, yet the 
taxes now proposed were highly objec- 
tionable, as falling, in the first place, upon 
those we should rather relieve, —the 
labourers ; and, in the second place, on 
those who were still more perhaps at 
men to be pitied, those who pe, Hie 
bourers. By removing the tax from the 
labourer to his employer, they were only 
removing the difficulty one step; for by 
taxing the funds which employed labour, 
they lessened the demand for labour, and 
reduced its reward. On these grounds, 
he opposed the motion. Without mixing 
up with the question that of parliamentary 
reform, he should give the tribute of his 
assent to the observation of the noble 
marquis, that if this was the last session 
of a parliament, or even the first session 
of a three years parliament, these three 
millions of taxes would not have been 
gp on the people. 
he question being put, “That the 
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words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question,” the House divided: 
Ayes, 204; Noes, 90. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, visct. Leake, W. 
Barham, J. F. Lamb, hon. W. 
Barnett, J. Lamb, hon. G. 
Becher, W. W. Lambton, J. G. 
Bernal, R. Langton, W. G. 
Benyon, B. Latouche, Robert 
Brand, hon. T, Lemon, sir W. 
Browne, D. Lyttelton, hon. W, 
Brougham, H. Maberly, John 
Callaghan, J. Macleod, Rob. 
Calcraft, John. Madocks, W. A. 
Calvert, C, Martin, John 
Campbell, hon. S. Milton, vise. 
Clifford, capt. Merest, J. D. 
Clifton, lord Mills, G._ 
Colborne, N.W.R. Monck, sir C. 
Coke, T. Newman, R. W. 
Concannon, lord Neville, hon. R, 
Crompton, Sam. North, Dudley 
Calvert, N. Ord, Wm. 
Crawley, Sam. Palmer, C.F. 
Davies, T. H. Parnell, sir H. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. Philips, Geo. 
Denison, W. Philips, Geo. jun. 


Phillipps, C. M. 


Duncannon, visc. 
Ponsonby, hon. F.C. 


Dundas, hon. L. 


Dundas, Thos. Powlett, hon. W, 
Ebrington, visc. Rickford, W. 
Ellice, Ed. Ricardo, David 
Euston, lord Robarts, A. 
Fazakerley, Nic. Robarts, W. T. 
Fergusson, sirR.C. Rowley, sir W. 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M, Russell, lord G. W. 


Fitzroy, lord C. Russell, lord John 
Grant, J. P. Scarlett, James 
Gordon, Robt. Stuart, lord Jas. 
Graham, Sandford Stewart, Wm. 
Grenfell, P. Taylor, M.A. 


Thorp, alderman 


Griffiths, J. W. 
Waithman, ald. 


Guise, sir W. 


Gurney, R. H. Wood, ald. 
Harcourt, John Webb, Ed. 
Hamilton, lord A. Western, C. C, 
Hill, lord A. Wilson, sir R. 
Honywood, W. P. 


Hume, Jos. TELLERS. 
Hutchinson, hon,C.H. Tavistock, marquis of 
Kennedy, T. F. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


The House then went into the com- 
mittee; in which, Mr. Brand moved to 
leave out the clause which imposed a tax 
on the stock of malt which the dealers 
might have on hand, both because the 
circumstances of the times which had 
peculiarly affected these dealers would 
justify a departure from precedent in their 
favour, and because, even without taking 
the duty on this stock, the tax would 
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meen 1,400,000/. the sum required. | selfish, they would propose A property- 


e also wished the first payment, which ! 


was required to be made in October, to 
be postponed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it would be found, on inquiry, that the 
greater part, if not all the malt purchased 
at what were called the high prices, had 
been sold to the brewers, and that the 
stock on hand had been purchased at a 
much cheaper rate. This would diminish 
the great apprehension entertained from 
the proposed additional tax ; and, under 
such circumstances, he felt that he could 
not in justice to the public abandon it. 
As to the periods at which this tax was 
to be paid, he intended to propose, that 
the first payment be made on the 10th of 
November, at the rate of 2d. per bushel ; 
the second payment on the 2nd of De- 
cember, at the rate of 3d. per bushel ; the 
third, on the 3rd of January, at 4d. per 
bushel. The last payment was to be in 
February and March, 1820, when the re- 
maining 5d. per bushel was to be paid up. 
This arrangement would, he trusted, 
obviate every inconvenience to the malt- 
sters. 

Mr. Huskisson defended the principle 
of the duty, and entered into several cal- 
culations, to show that the chancellor of 
the exchequer was correct in the estimate 
he had made. 

Mr. Lyttelton objected to this tax, that 
it was imposed on the only remaining 
luxury, if indeed it was not a necessary, 
of the poorer classes of this country. He 
then, adverting to the argument which 
had fallen from one of the highest author- 
ity on questions of political economy in 
this kingdom (Mr. Ricardo), namely, that 
a tax upon the necessaries of life did not 
fall heaviest on the poor; observed, that 
although he might be disposed to admit 
the truth of that principle, yet in this 
case, as being upon an article, the very 
last, as it might be said, before those 
‘necessaries, the duty did fall heaviest upon 
that class. How far such a tax might 
drive them to the use of spirits he should 
‘not now inquire, but it was a subject well 
worthy of consideration. The chancellor 
of the exchequer was on the horns of a 
dilemma—either he wished to raise a tax 
of at least 1,900,000/. on a very small 
class of the community, or else it was a 
general tax upon the people, but falling most 
immediately on the poorer classes. Now, 
they had been told, that if the hon. mem- 
bers on his side of the House were not 


tax; to which it had been well answered, 
that no tax at all was necessary. Ifa pro- 
perty-tax was not proposed, it was owing 
to the selfishness of the majority of that 
House, and not to that of hon. gentlemen 
on that side, who, as denying the neces- 
sity of any tax whatever, of course dis- 
pam the propriety of a property-tax. 

f, however, they must be driven to a tax 
at all, he should prefer a property-tax to 
one exclusively affecting the poor. 

Mr. Ricardo explained. He said, that 
he hoped the House and his hon. friend 
would understand that he was not con- 
tending that the taxing of necessaries 
was not injurious to labourers, but that it 
was no more injurious to them than any 
other mode of taxation. In fact, all taxa- 
tion had a tendency to injure the labour- 
ing classes, because it either diminished 
the fund employed in the maintenance of 
labour, or its accumulation. In 
the argument which he had used, he had 
supposed that it was necessary to raise a 
certain sum by taxes, and then the ques- 
tion was whether by taxing necessaries, 
the burthen would be particularly borne 
by the labouring classes. He thought 
not—he was of opinion that they would 
ultimately fall on the employers of labour, 
and woul be only prejudicial to the la- 
bourers in the same way as most other 
taxes would be, inasmuch as they would 
diminish the fund employed in the sup- 
port of labour. 

After a desultory conversation, the 
question was put, That the clause should 
stand part of the bill, and carried. —The 
chancellor of the exchequer, in moving to 
fill up the blanks in the clause which fol- 
lowed, proposed that $d. per bushel, in 
part payment of the new duty, should be- 
come due on the 10th of Nov. next; 3d. 
further on the 10th of Jan., 1820; 4d: on 
the 10th of Feb.; and the residue on the 
10th of April. On its being understood 
that this was the clause which provided 
for taxing the stock in hand, a division 
took place: For the clause, 175; Against 
it, 67. On the clause imposing an addi- 
tional duty of 1s. 2d. on every bushel of 
malt, from the 5th of July, making the 
whole duty per bushel 3s. 6d., a division 
took place: For the clause, 171; Against 
it, 82. On the clause imposing an addi- 
tional excise duty of 4 percent on tea 
being read, several members spoke against 
it. At length, Mr. Wilson proposed, as 
an amendment to the clause—“ that 96 
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per cent be paid on all teas sold at the 
sale, at or under 2s. per /b.; and 100 per 
cent on all sold for nore than 2s. per |b.” 
The chancellor of the exchequer expressed 
his willingness to adopt this proposition. 
The clause as amended was then agreed 
to,and the House resumed. 


CustomsConsoLIDATION BitL.] The 
House went into a committee on this bill. 
On the clause being put, which proposed 
a duty of 6d. per lb. on sheep’s wool and 
lambs’ wool, imported from any part of 
Europe on and after the 5th of October 
1819, and from any other part of the 
world on and after the 5th of January, 
1820, 

Lord Milton said, the question they had 
now to decide was, whether the country 
should any longer have that great export 
trade which constituted so large a portion 
of its wealth, which vivified its laws, which 
gave employment to its ships, and energy 
to its subjects. This was a case which had 
excited the greatest agitation throughout 
the country. He held in his hand 20 pe- 
titions, and his hon. friend had more, 
which, though he could not lay them on 
the table consistently with the forms of 
the House, he thought it his duty to men- 
tion, to show the feeling which prevailed 
on the subject. Of all the new duties, 
there was none so impolitic as the new 
tax upon the staple of England. To such 
an extent had the chancellor of the ex- 
chéquer carried this system of taxation, 
that he seemed to have ascertained pre- 
cisely what was the minimum of vital air 
upon which the commerce of the country 
could exist; but it would be discovered 
too late that the right hon. gentleman had 
over-reached himself, and that, instead of 
increasing the revenue, he had destroyed 
the trade of the country. He earnestly 
recommended him to withdraw this most 
impolitic measure. 

Ir. Western spoke in favour of the tax. 
The question now to be decided was, 
whether the growth of wool in this country 
ought not, as much as possible, to be en- 
couraged? and whether foreign importa- 
tions ought not to be discouraged ? Some 
years back the importation of foreign wool 
into this country was but 3,000,000 Ib. ; it 
gradually increased to 7,000,000 lb., from 
thence to 24,000,000 lb.; and now by the 
last returns it amounted to 14,000,000 lb. 
The growth of British wool was of course 
proportionably decreased, and he hoped 

Ahat the protecting duty now proposed 
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would have the effect of preventing the 
increase of these enormous importations. 

Mr. Dickinson thought that it was im- 
possible to manufacture our woollen cloths 
without a certain portion of foreign wool, 
and that this additional tax would have a 
most injurious effect. 

Mr. Huskisson entered into a calcula- 
tion to show, that so large a proportion of 
this manufacture was consumed at home, 
that any effect produced by the proposed 
tax on the foreign market would not be 
felt. The rate of tax too was so small 
that it could not be expected to affect the 
manufactures. Besides, our exports were 
principally of the coarse and home-grown 
wool, which was not touched by this tax. 

Mr. S. Wortley thought this the most 
detrimental tax that could be imposed 
since foreign wools must form a mixture 
in every manufacture of cloths. 

Mr. Sumner approved of this tax, as a 
protecting duty to the agriculturists. 

Lord Lascelles regarded this tax as most 
unseasonable, impolitic, and injurious. It 
would injure the manufacturers without 
benefitting agriculture. 

Mr. Burrell spoke in favour of the tax. 
The immense importations of corn proved 
most injurious to the growers of corn; 
and the same observation was applicable 
to wool. 

Mr. Lyttelton remarked upon the ab- 
surdity of laying a tax on the manufac- 
turing interests at this crisis, when the 
poor-rates were enormously increased. 
He maintained that it was not a gradual 
increase of duty, and entreated the House 
to give to the measure a more deliberate 
consideration. 

Mr. Philips said, that the measure 
would not only prove most hostile to the 
manufacturing interest, but would also 
prove, in its ultimate consequence, to be 
no less detrimental to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. R. Hart Davis said, that the mea- 
sure went to violate, in the most direct 
manner, that policy which the wisest 
statesmen amongst our forefathers had 
advised and practised in the most en- 
lightened periods of our history. All 
that he had heard in support of it might 
be summed up ina few words, namely, 
that we were in want of revenue, and that 
this tax would supply it—that it was ne- 
cessary to give encouragement to our 
agriculture, and that this tax would in- 
crease the value of our homebred wool.— 
Now it appeared to him, that if the coyn- 
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try wanted an increase of revenue, there 
were other and better modes ofprocuring 
it; and that so far from increasing our 
revenue, this tax would, by reducing the 
great staple manufactory of woollens, put 
out of employ a great body of artisans, 
whose consumption of highly-taxed arti- 
cles, such as spirits, sugar, salt, &c. would 
be greatly lessened, so that a much larger 
sum would be lost by government, in the 
indirect taxation, than would be collected 
by the proposed tax on foreign wool. 
Added to which this impolitic measure 
would throw a large body of the manufac- 
turing workmen for relief upon the pa- 
rishes, whereby the landed interest of the 
country would be burthened instead of 
relieved. But it was said, that the great 
import of foreign wool had lowered the 
price of our own growth of wools. Let 
us look back for twenty years, and expe- 
rience would prove the falsity of this asser- 
tion. In that time our imports of foreign 
wool had more than trebled, yet our own 
wools had doubled in value. Was it pos- 
sible for any measure to be more short- 
sighted than a tax, which discouraged the 
import of one of the most valuable raw 
materials of our manufactures? There was 
no foreign wool, however low in quality, 
which, mixed with our own wool, did not 
produce a manufactured article, which, 
from its very cheapness, would always in- 
vite consumption. If rendered more costly, 
the consumption was lost, and the conse- 
quence was, that a less quantity both of 
foreign and domestic wool was consumed. 
The subject might he regarded in another 
point of view. What was to become of 
the wool which our impolitic taxation 
would drive from our shores? Must it not 
be manufactured by other countries, which 
would enjoy a double advantage over us, 
first by saving the cost of carriage, and 
secondly, by the non-payment of this tax, 
and would not these advantages operate 
as a bonus to the foreign manufacturer of 
25 or 30 per cent, when competing with 
our cloth in foreign this 
should prove true, there must be a less- 
ened consumption of our own wools, the 
rices of which would of course decline, 
and the landholder would at last, but too 
late, be convinced that his interest and 
that of the mechanic were the same, and 
that in this case both would equally 
suffer—Upon all those articles whic 
were the great materials of our manufac- 
tures, we had always been cautious when 
a tax had been laid upon them, to allow a 
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corresponding drawback upon their ex- 
portation in a manufactured state, and 
this had always been held till now to be a 
wise policy, for the cheaper we could 
afford to sell our commodities, the greater 
would be their consequent consumption, 
and we ought never to lose sight of another 
principle, that the more we imported of 
the articles which foreign nations could 
supply us with, the more these nations 
would take in return of those manufac- 
tures, which we were enabled to supply at 
a cheaper rate than other countries. When 
Buonaparté was at the head of the French 
government, he felt it was a wise policy 
(as opposed to the interests of England), 
to withhold the raw materials from our 
manufactures, because he knew that if we 
had them, our machinery and other great 
local advantages, would enable us to ma~ 
nufacture much cheaper than other na- 
tions. The tax then about to be laid on 
foreign wool was in a great degree follow- 
ing up the same policy. On the whole re- 
view of this question, he conjured the 
House to pause and consider well before 
they passed into a law, this most injudi- 
cious measure! It would tend very consi- 
derably to lessen the commerce of this 
country, and consequently to throw its 
workmen out of employ, and whilst it oc- 
casioned this injury to the manufacturer, 
the landholder would equally suffer, and 
he thought he had demonstrated that the 
revenue would not be increased. He 
trusted that we should soon return to 
sounder principles of legislation, and if 
this tax should be carried, that in a future 
session of parliament, its repeal would be 
called for by the general. voice of the 
people. 

Mr. Evans felt it his duty to enter his 
most solemn protest against the present 
tax. 

Mr. Wilson assured the House, that 
when he informed them that he intended 
to say only a few words, he intended to 
adhere strictly to his promise. ‘The words 
he had to utter were, his downright abhor- 
rence of the tax now proposed. 

The House divided—For the tax, 106; 
Against it, 63: The chairman then re- 
ported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 21. 


Casu Payments Bitt.] The Earl 
of Harrowby rose to move the order of 
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the day for committing this bill. The 
noble earl then proceeded to describe the 
clauses of the bill, as founded on the re- 
commendations of the committees of both 
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Houses. In the result of the inquiry 
which had taken place, it was thought ne- 
cessary that the principle of a metallic 
standard should be adopted. There were 
different modes in which this recommen- 
dation might have been carried into effect. 
Some considered the subject as theorists, 
others examined it practically. Those 
who are of opinion that the Bank, by the 
power of limiting their issues, possessed @ 
control over the exchanges and the price 
of gold, could not be insensible to the 
difficulties and alarm which too sudden a 
contraction of those issues would create, 
and therefore must approve of a gradual 
return to cash-paynients. Those, on the 
contrary, who thought that the abundance 
of the paper circulation was not the cause 
of the difficulty, and that gold and the 
advantage of the exchanges would return 
when the operations of trade produced a 
balance in favour of the country, were, 
doubtless, anxious that time should be 
afforded for producing this effect. Besides, 
if a sudden return to cash payments had 
been prescribed, the Bank would have 
been obliged to make great increase of its 
treasure, in doing which the price of gold 
would have been still further augmented. 
The bill, therefore, provided for a pro- 
gressive return to cash payments, by pay- 
ments in bullion at different prices, at 
several successive periods. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he re- 
joiced to see this bill introduced, not only 
because through its enactments was to be 
found the best road for getting out of 
the difficulties in which the country was 
involved, but on accourit of the sound 
principles of economy and legislation 
which it contained. It recognized a me- 
tallic standard as the only safe foundation 
for a circulating medium. It proposed 
regulations which inferred that the value 
of the exchanges and the price of gold 
depended upon the state of the currency. 
It inferred that the Bank, or any persons 
who possess the means of increasing or 
diminishing the currency, are invested 
with the power of influencing the ex- 
changes, raising or lowering the price of 
gold, and altering the value of every kind 
of property. If those principles were 
gr the bill was unnecessary. It would 

mere waste paper, and worse than use- 
less. The bill, sanctioned the 
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great principles he had mentioned, and 
put an end to the system founded on 
opposite principles. He hoped the coun- 
try would never again hear of the theories 
founded on the abstract idea of a pound 
sterling as a unit, or a bank-note anda 
shilling being in public estimation equal to 
a guinea; on the tendency of gold to fly 
to other countries where it was dearer, 
without producing any change of value ; 
and other absurdities of that kind. These 
theories, which had been so ruinous to the 
country, deserved to be stigmatized as 
they were by the bill before their lord- 
ships, every enactment of which declared 
their falsehood. By acting on them, the 
country had been overwhelmed by an op- 
pressive mass of debt, and grinding system 
of taxation, all the evils of which were 
mented by the fluctuation of value, debts 
having been contracted at a low price 
which it was necessary to pay at a high. 
This measure, he trusted, would not only 
have the effect of rescuing the country 
from its dangerous situation, but of placing 
it on a foundation of security. It was 
necessary to endeavour, in returning to 
the metallic standard, to put the country; 
and the Bank, as a part of the country, 
to as little difficulty as possible. In this 
view, the plan recommended to: parlia- 
ment appeared to be attended with every 
practical advantage. It was calculated 
to inspire more confidence, and to attain 
the object desired with less risk and danger 
than any other. If any thing struck him 
as susceptible of improvement in the bill, 
it was that part which related to the pay- 
ments in bullion. In the original plan it 
was proposed to compel the purchase as 
well as the sale of gold by the Bank. If 
the Bank had been obliged to deliver notes 
for gold, as well as gold for notes; such a 
regalation would have kept the circulation 
in a due equilibrium. If another arrange- 
ment, which had been suggested, were 
adopted, namely, that of keeping certain 
sums of money ready coined at the mint 
to exchange for bullion, so that the person 
applying would not have to wait, he thought 
it would have the effect of sending a great 
part of the coin out of the country, as it 
would on coming into circulation have a 
higher value than bullion. He therefore 
was inclined to think that it would be ex- 
| reer to take a brassage or seignora 
rom the coin (though to a small amount 
to keep it in the country.—Having stat 
his opinion on these points, he came to the 


| clause which had been added to the pre« 
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sent bill, making it lawful for the Bank to 
pay either in bullion at the mint price, or 
in the gold coin of the realm, after May, 
1821. In this provision he was disposed 
to concur. The existing law prohibited 
the Bank from paying any of their notes 
in coin till the expiration of the restric- 
tion; and by this state of the law, that 
corporation might not be able to get quit 
otherwise of their accumulated cash. They 
might thus receive coin for their notes 
without being allowed to pay it away. 
He therefore approved of this clause, 
which authorized the Bank to get rid of 
the coin in their coffers for internal circu- 
lation, if they preferred giving it rather 
than ‘bullion.—The consideration of the 
bill now before the House naturally led 
him to some observations on the financial 
system for the year, of which it formed a 
part—a system formed not only for the 
present year, but he might add, for future 
years. He entirely approved of the loan 
made by government for the annual sup- 
plies, and of that part of it aoe 
which, without interfering with the effec- 
tive operations of the sinking fund, bor- 
rowed a part of it for the services of the 
year. What he had to regret in viewing 
the policy of this measure was, that the 
system on which it proceeded had not 
been stoptert sooner, as by this means a 
considerable saving might have been ef- 
fected to the public since 1816. Nothing 
could prove this better than the effect 
which the present loan had produced on 
the money market, compared with the re- 
sult anticipated from a different course. 
Having no real sinking fund but the ex- 
cess of our income over our expenditure, 
the wisest course appeared to him to be 
the making of the nominal sinking fund 
subservient to theloan. On the practical 
consequence of the measure this year 
adopted, and the manner in which it was 
to be followed up, he hada question or two 
to put to the noble earl (Liverpool) oppo- 
site. He wished to know if a sinking 
fund of 1 per cent was to be provided on 
that part of the loan taken from the sink- 
ing fund of the year, as well as upon that 
part of it obtained from the contractors: 
he did not see the necessity of following 
the old system, while its principle was de- 
parted from.—Having said so much re- 

arding the loan, there still remained for 
fim to make a few observations on the 
large amount of taxation to be raised, as 
a part of the new financial system; and 
here he must say, that, in justice to the 
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country, in justice to parliament, and in 
justice to the committees which had re- 
commended this bill, the permanent settle- 
ment of our finances ought to have been 
delayed till the effect of the restoration of 
our currency had been ascertained. He 
could have wished that an appervanly had 
been given of judging how far the return 
to a metallic standard would affect the 
amount of our existing revenue, and of 
the income of every individual, before new 
taxes had been imposed. The great ques- 
tion with him was, whether we ought to 
have 3,000,000/. of new taxes in the pre- 
sent state of the country, and during the 

rogress of an untried experiment respect- 
ing our circulation. The particular na- 
ture of the taxes was not material to dis- 
cuss, as in the present state of the country 
any tax would find its way to every class 
of the community, and distribute itself 
equally over the community, however im- 
posed. If parliament were to tax the ne- 
cessaries of the poor, they must come for 
relief to the funds of the rich; and what- 
ever was taken from the luxuries of the 
rich, must to the same amount diminish 
their power of employing the poor. But 
while he said this, he could by no means 
agree, that these burthens would affect no 
class at all; that they would be so much 
gained to the revenue of the state without 
affecting that of individuals; in short, that 
they were merely taxes in the abstract, 
and to become substantial when they came 
into the exchequer. Renouncing, as he 
did, this doctrine, the only question was, 
ought we to appropriate in the present 
circumstances of the country 3 millions of 
money out of the resources and productive 
capital of the nation, to create an addition 
to the treasury of the state? Ought we to 
reduce our public debt by a sacrifice of 
the funds that maintained national in- 
dustry ? Ought we to deprive the people 
of 3 millions of capital, which would fruc- 
tify in their hands much more than in those 
of government, to pay a portion of our 
debt ? Hethoughtnot. There were signs 
and symptoms of a state of things in this 
country which proclaimed the impolicy of 
this system. Besides many others which 
he would not enumerate, we saw not only 
an emigration of numbers of our people, 
but an emigration of capital, which would 
be increased by new taxes. He called 
upon their lordships to say, whether they 
would choose a moment of so much un- 
certainty regarding our currency, to settle 
the state of the national income, when 
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neither the House nor the government 
could either tell the amount of the sacri- 
fices which the new taxes could occasion 
to the people, nor the effect they would 
have on the revenue of the country. The 
course most consistent with the public 
interest appeared to him to be, to post- 
pone any new taxes till we had adjusted 
and ascertained the amount of our exist- 
ing revenue in the restored circulation, 
the effects of which we then could mea- 
sure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
present bill had met with no opposition, 
and required no defence. He would only 
say, with a reference to the general 
doctrine of the expediency of having a 
metallic standard, that though he had 
formerly differed in opinion from the noble 
lords opposite regarding the excess of 
paper in circulation, and the necessity of 
continuing the Bank restriction, he had 
always maintained that the restriction 
ought to be removed as soon as possible 
after the war; that we were never safe 
till we had traced back our steps, and had 
returned to a sound currency; that the 
restriction was only to be temporary, and 
ought not to last beyond the existence of 


the necessity which justified it; but he 
had always contended that the facilities 
which the restriction gave had mainly 
contributed to enable us to carry the war 


to a successful issue. He did not, there- 
fore, commend the system as a permanent 
one. Having said thus much, he would 
not go further into the subject. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to him, that 
this most vital question, after an investi- 
gation by committees of the two Houses, 
and after the expression of the opinions of 
the most enlightened individuals of the 
country, had been decided consistently 
with the general opinion of those who had 
studied or understood it. The noble lord 
had properly brought forward the other 
parts of the financial system, and he would 
now make a few remarks on what he had 
said. In the first year of the peace, par- 
liament had remitted 18,000,0002. of 
taxes, in a Pepe to the wishes of go- 
vernment. If this remission had not 
taken place, the unfunded debt might have 
_ been reduced, and the restriction been 
sooner removed. Such being the case, 
government was obliged to depend on 
expedients. The present bill, after along 
examination, wasthought necessary. He 
should have wished the whole subject to 
have been delayed to another year; but 
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as circumstances had ordered otherwise, 
it was proper to take a full view of our 
financial situation. The country was en- 
titled to say—* Do not take half measures, 
make the inquiry about to be instituted 
effectual, and adopt a general and per- 
manent system.” Our general financial 
system was connected with the Bank, as 
when parliament proposed to pay up the 
Bank advances, it brought on the consi- 
deration of a greater loan. Government 
then said, “ You see the great efforts 
that must be made; you perceive the 
pressure on our finances; tell what is ne- 
cessary to be done; tell the country what 
they must bear to place our financial 
on a basis of security.” To do 
this, government could not impose taxes 
by driblets. The people said, “ Show us 
all that you want, propose a connected 
system, and we will make an effort.” If 
this system were adopted, we should want 
no more loans, no more taxation, during 
the continuance of peace. The noble 
marquis had asked, whether it were in- 
tended to keep up the machinery of the 
sinking fund. There were two questions 
on this subject which it was very im- 
portant to consider. He had always said, 
that effectual sinking fund there was none: 
there was none beyond the surplus of our 
income over our expenditure in all its 
branches. But as long as the nominal 
sinking fund existed, the country never 
could tax the government, or the parlia- 
ment with any breach of faith, although 
they borrowed to render it ineffective, 
As long as the nominal sinking fund lasted, 
the national creditor could have no cause 
of complaint whatever; and, therefore, 
the question of the nominal sinking fund, 
whether their lordships adhered to it or 
not, could not influence the consideration 
of the question then before them. What- 
ever course they might think proper to 
adopt, the deficiency of the sinking fund 
ought to be made up. But, in his opinion, 
it was not judicious to decide the question 
proposed by the noble marquis at present. 
It was important to this country that it 
should look to a surplus revenue ; and was 
a surplus revenue of 2,500 000/. sufficient 
for a debt of 800,000,000/.? He did not 
believe that the extinction of the national 
debt would be any benefit to the country; 
but their lordships would not do their duty 
to themselves or to posterity, if they did 
not look to some diminution of that debt. 
There was not a country in Europe which 
had not adopted our system ; and France, 
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Austria, and every other nation had ac- 
companied it with a sinking fund. Should 
not this country, then, in a period of 
eace, put its finances upon an equal 
ooting at least with that of all other 
countries? France had nowa sinking fund 
of 1 per cent upon her capital. A great 
tera must have a surplus of revenue 
above her expenditure. This was abso- 
lutely necessary, not only to enable her 
to discharge the ordinary expenses of go- 
vernment, but to give her the means of 
providing for those who were entitled to 
er generosity and gratitude. The same 
principles, in fact, applied to a state as 
to an individual. With this view of the 
subject, he conceived that the question 
now to be considered was, whether it 
would not be expedient to provide a sink- 
ing fund of about 1 per cent on the capital 
of our debt. He should think that, with 
that provision, the country would have 
the means, not.only of recovering from 
its present burdens, but of meeting the 
exigencies of a future war. The amount 
of taxation now proposed was 3,000,000/., 
leaving a sinking fund of about 5,000,000/. 
If he were not much disappointed in his 
expectations of the revenue, at a short 
period, the country would arrive at that 
oint when we should have a clear sinking 
expenditure, of 8,000,000/.; 
and his opinion was, that if the country 
had once aclear sinking fund of 8,000,000/., 
that fund need not increase further, and 
there would be the means of relieving the 
country to the amount of 400,000/. a year, 
from the burthens of the present system. 
We might then look forward to the con- 
tinuance of peace, or to the renewal of 
war, without aay alarm. He conceived 
that no taxes could be imposed which 
would have so little pressure as the pre- 
sent. 
The Earl of Lauderdale congratulated 
the House that this measure, and the 
opinions now entertained by the most in- 


- telligent ranks of society, had given the 


death-blow to those principles which had 
so long prevailed in the country. Look- 
ing at this subject in every point of view, 
he was one of those who said that it had 
been much misunderstood. He thought 
that the directors of the Bank of England 
had acted a part which did them the 
highest honour. By the act of restriction, 
their lordships had, in fact, transferred to 
the Bank of England what was once con- 
sidered as the greatest power and pride 
of the prerogative of the Crown—the right 
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of regulating the currency of the country. 


The noble earl then repeated the opinions 
which he entertained on the subject of the 
currency, and contended that they were 
correct. He thought that the imposition, 
of $,000,000/. of taxes, at the present 
moment, was an act of the grossest in- 
justice. Granting that it was necessa 
to make a sinking-fund of 5,000,000/., 
was it not necessary to give the country 
a little respite from taxation? Nobody 
who considered the state of our manu- 
facturescould think of imposing 3,000,000/. 
of taxes without trembling for the cone 
sequences. The best way of arriving at 
a sinking fund with convenience to the 
country, was to allow taxation to relax 
for a moment, in order that it might at- 
tain that object. 
The bill was then committed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 21. 


ForeicN EntistMent Bitr.] On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Sir W. Scott said, it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to argue, that it was just and 
proper to preserve a strict neutrality be- 
tween a country and its colonies, when 
that country was bound to us in the ties 
of amity, by existing treaties. When he 
said a strict neutrality, he meant a neu- 
trality which consisted in a complete ab- 
stinence, not only from absolute warfare, 
but from the giving of any kind of assistance 
to either one side or the other. The ver 
meaning of the word neutrality implied, 
that they were to withhold succour from 
both’ parties. This was the doctrine laid 
down by all the authorities on the subject ; 
and he particularly referred to a ver 
eminent writer, Vattel, who had stated his 
opinion on this point. He said, “ In order 
to view this question properly, one must 
distinguish what a nation ought to do, if 
it pretended to be perfectly neutral whilst 
a war is carrying on between an ally and 
some other state. Whilst a nation choose 
to remain in that state, it ought, in ever 
thing, to preserve the most exact neutral- 
ity. It ought in the first place, to give 
no succour, either of troops, or arms, or 
any thing else serviceable in carrying on 
war. I say, absolutely no succour. 
Grotius had expressed himself on the 
subject in a similar manner. It hadin the — 
course of the debate on this question, 
been insinuated, that it was quite fit this 
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country should afford to the South Ame- 
ricans succour both in troops and arms. 
This was not a doctrine that ought to be 
tolerated in a deliberative assembly, 
although supported by general sympathy, 
in accordance with the national wishes, 
and aided and invigorated by feelings 
which were connected with commercial 
speculations. To listen to this was to act 
unjustly to one of the parties, by depriv- 
ing him, while in a state of amity with us, 
of that preponderance of power which he 
would otherwise enjoy. He was far from 
saying that cases might not arise, in which 
a third party would be fully justified in 
assisting the oppressed ; but such cases 
deserved the deepest consideration—and 
no country could be released from the 
operation of its neutrality, unless it gave 
notice that it meant to change its line of 
conduct. While a country remained in 
that situation it had no right to practise 
hostile conduct. If it did interpose 
it must be in an open manner—by an 
open declaration of war. In naming 
these conditions, he described them as 
the duties of states—because it was the 
duty and the right of states, and not of 
individuals, to determine on what might 
be done during the existence of treaties. 
There could be no solecism more injurious 
in itself, or more mischievous in its conse- 
quences, than to argue that the subjects of 
a state had a right to act amicably or 
hostilely with reference to other countries, 
without any interposition of the state itself. 
It was hardly necessary for him to press 
these considerations, because all the ar- 
guments that he had heard on the subject 
had fully admitted, that it was the right 
of states, and of states only, to determine 
whether they would continue neutral, or 
assume a belligerent attitude—that. they 
had the power of preventing their subjects 
from becoming belligerent, if they pleased 
to exert it. In the next place, it was fully 
admitted, that the government of this 
Country possessed that right, which was 
essential to its safety and sovereignty. 
Indeed, he thought some surprise had 
been expressed when this right was called 
into question, or made matter of dispute 
—but the doubt was, in fact, hung upon 
other circumstances. It had been said, 


that all governments, and, of course our 
own, had admitted, in some instances, 
those individual interpositions—that there 
were several circumstances, which on the 
present occasion, ouglit to have induced 


the British government to allow their 
( VOL. XL.) 
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subjects to assist the South Americans— 
and that, in fact, individuals had embarked 
in it, in consequence of the government 
not having prohibited it.before. Now, it 
should be recollected that proclamations 
had been issued on the subject—and that 
persons had proffered their assistance in 
utter violation and contempt of those in- 
struments which formerly warned them 
against such a proceeding. With respect 
to 'the other point, he would again say, 
that the considerations were such as could 
not be decided on by individuals, but must 
be judged of by the state, which alone 
possessed the proper facilities for judging 
whether individual interposition should 
or should not be admitted. Many ancient 
instances, he knew, could be adduced, 
where a permission to act as belligerents 
was given to individuals, without impugn- 
ing the neutrality of the states to which 
they belonged. Of these instances, he 
must observe, that they were most of them 
of a date antecedent to those times when 
Grotius, and Puffendorf, and the other 
eminent writers on the law of nations, 
had elucidated the subject. In those 
periods, the law was very little under- 
stood, and still more laxly acted on. 
They all knew that the Romans, when at 
war, held every state that did not assist 
them to be an enemy—so that the words 
hostis and malefidis were almost synoni- 
mous terms. In more modern times, the 
combination of states, for purposes of 
amity, was recognised and held to be sa- 
cred—they were not fettered by such a 
rinciple as that which he had alluded to. 
In the time of Elizabeth, and up to a 
later period (and these were the times 
which gentlemen who took a different view 
of the question had selected ) it was a well 
known fact, that all Christendom was 
divided into two great parties the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics. In the war 
between Holland and Spain the principle 
acted on was this, that the subjects of 
Protestant countries supported the one 
party, and the subjects of Catholic states . 
the other. By a sort of tacit agreement, 
the Protestants made common cause with 
Protestants—the Catholics with Catho- 
lics; but this created no difference 
between the states to which the parties 
respectively belonged. In the war between 
the French and English, at a later period, 
the Irish Catholics were allowed to serve 
in the French army, while the recusants 
who fled, in consequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, assisted the Eng- 
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lish. With respect to them, a sort of 
agreement was entered into, that they 
should not be considered as subjects of 
the states against which they bore arms, 
although, in fact, they were so. In the 
case of the Swiss, it was well known that 
their government lent out troops for the 
military service of other nations, without 
hazarding any imputation of breach of 
neutrality. But these were isolated cases, 
and did not warrant such a general prin- 
ciple as was now sought tobe established. 
The right hon. and learned gentleman then 
adverted to’ the argument urged on the 
opposite side, that the treaty was opposed 
to the commercial interests of Great Bri- 
tain. Admitting the fact, which he, how- 
ever, did not admit, he contended, that 
the interests of the country should not 
stand in the way of treaties, or of the ho- 
nour of the nation, which was pledged to 
‘their performance, neither should the sup- 
posed weakness of Spain have any other 
effect upon our councils, than to induce a 
greater degree of respect and delicacy in 
the performance of our engagements. 
After some other observations which were 
not audible in the gallery, the right hon. 
and learned gentleman sat down amid 
cheers from the ministerial side. 

Mr. Scarlett, after paying some high 
compliments to the speaker: who had 
rae him, observed, that if it either 

ad been or could be made out, that aid 
had been given to one of the belligerent 
parties exclusively, the arguments which 
the House had just heard would be per- 
fectly unanswerable; but as no such case 
had ana made out, he could not help 
observing that the right hon. and learned 
gentleman had not come to the conclusion 
which he had drawn, with his usual clear- 
ness and felicity. He had quoted the 
opinion of Vattel, that it was the duty of 
a neutral state to prevent assistance being 
given by its members to either of two 
belligerent parties, and had passed enco- 
miums upon that writer, which he did not. 
expect to have heard from such a quarter. 
That writer, though gifted with great 
was not much distinguished for 
the solidity of his conclusions, and this 
circumstance might be accounted for by 
consideration of the circumstances under 
which he had written his book. 
though he could not quote chapter and 
verse as the right hon. gentleman had 
done, he believed that this very writer, 
for whose opiniens so much deference was 
demanded, had somewhere said, that this 


Now, | 
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strict rule of neutrality admitted of some 


exceptions, and had instanced, as an 


example of it, the case of Switzerland, 
which, without any impeachment of its 
neutrality, was allowed to let out its 
troops to any power who chose to engage 
them. If there was any authority in this 
exception, he could not see that any cir- 
cumstances had as yet occurred in the 
conduct of this country, which rendered 
its neutrality matter of doubt, or which 
prevented it from having the benefit of 
this exception. The question now before 
them was, not whether they should give 
assistance to either of the two contending 
parties, or whether they should prohibit 
their subjects from doing that which, by 
all their previous laws, they had been 
allowed to do; but whether they should 
allow a belligerent nation to demand of 
them to alter their laws in order to pro- 
vide for the security of itsinterest. Now, 
he maintained, that no belligerent lad a 
right to make such a demand, and argued 
that, if the present bill were passed into 
a law, its result would be to prevent vo- 
lunteers from entering into the service of 
those who were called the Spanish Insur- 
gents, without a license from the Crown, 
many of which, as he was informed, had 
been granted to British officers in the 
service of Spain, though they had not 
been granted to those in the service of 
the opposite party. It had been said, on 
a former occasion, that if we were deter- 
mined to preserve a strict neutrality, we 
ought to give or to deny the same assist- 
ance to both the contending parties, and 
that we ought not to grant to one of them 
what we prohibited to the other. With 
this doctrine he perfectly agreed, though 
he could not discern that we were bound 
in consequence of it to change the nature 
of our institutions. If any foreign power 
were to make such a demand of our 
government, there was a ready answer 
which government ought to give to it. 
It was this—‘* The control which we 
ossess over our subjects is not so abso- 
ie as to permit us to prohibit them from 
doing one thing, and to enjoin them to do 
another: we therefore cannot consent to 
such application as you are now making 
to us.” “ Then,” says the right hon. 
gentleman, “ no such application has been 
made to the government as that to which 
you allude;” and yet, in the latter part 
of his speech, somewhat 
he asserts, that such an application might 


be justitiably made. The right hon. gen- 
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tleman was certainly more likely to know 
than he himself was, whether such an ap- 
plication had or had not been made; but, 
in the last debate on this question, it 
seemed to be very generally admitted that 
some hint or intimation from a foreign 
power had given rise to the present mea- 
sure. That debate had been conducted 
with becoming temper; and, whenever 
allusions to foreign sovereigns had been 
made, they had been made with as much 
delicacy as circumstances would permit; 
not that he was inclined to concede that 
it was requisite to treat the crowned 
heads of foreign states with any peculiar 
respect, when it was requisite to canvass 
their conduct in that Miconiaee the 
freedom of debate required a corres- 
ponding freedom of language ; but that 
it was not proper to indulge in any useless 
or unnecessary virulence against them. 
The hon. and learned member then pro- 
ceeded to argue, that the government of 
this country was not called upon by any 
treaty between it and Spain, or any strong 
and imperious necessity, to pass so ex- 
traordinary a law as that which was now 
proposed to the House. The treaty made 
with Spain in 1814 did not contain any 
stipulation which could warrant the 
Spanish government in demanding from 
the British government any prohibitory 
measure like the present ; pe from the 
absence of such a stipulation, he inferred 
the non-existence of any necessity for 
acceding to it. That treaty merely sti- 
pulated, that his Britannic majesty should 
not supply the Insurgent provinces with 
arms, ammunition, or warlike stores, but 
did not prohibit any of his subjects from 
entering into the service either of the In- 
surgents or of Spain itself. The exporta- 
tion of warlike stores could be prevented 
by a proclamation from the Crown; but it 
was requisite to apply to the two Houses of 
Parliament before a British subject could 
be hindered from employing his talents 
and his services in whatever quarter of 
the globe he chose.—The hon. and learned 
member then took a review of the statutes 
forbidding the exportation of warlike 
stores. The first was made in the reign 
of Charles 2nd, and was afterwards en- 
forced by the 22nd of George 2nd, cap. 
14, which, in addition to the former pro- 
hibited articles, added saltpetre, which was 
not, under certain penalties, to be ex- 
pert without a license granted by the 

ing in council. Now, it was month the 
while of the House to consider that this 
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prohibition had been relaxed to Spais, . 
while it had been rigidly enforced towards 
the colonies; and, therefore, as Spain had 
not been at war with any other power,. 
except her own colonies, since the time 
that this prohibition had been proclaimed, 
he wished to know, whether this was act-. 
ing impartially in the dispute between. 
them. Indeed, he wondered how we 
could talk of the strictness of our neu- 
trality, while licenses were granted to 
those officers who were engaged in the 
service of Spain, and denied to those in 
the service of the independents, and 
while arms were allowed to be exported 
to the ports of Spain, and not to the 
ports of South America. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had then argued, that though 
our interest might incline us to favour the 
cause of the colonists more than that of 
the mother country, we ought to prefer 
our honour and our good faith to our 
interest: he (Mr. Scarlett) said so too; 
our honour and our good faith ought to be 
preserved free from the slightest imputa- 
tion, and this could only be effected by 
our showing the same impartiality to the 
two parties which were now opposed to 
each other. We, who had been the first 
persons to call upon the Americans to 
revolt ; we, who had, in the proclamation 
of sir Thomas Picton, vk by the 
signature of a cabinet minister, promised 
them our assistance and protection if they 
did revolt, ought not to be the first in 
taking measures to prevent the success of 
that revolt; especially as it was well. 
known, that when we offered to become 
mediators in the dispute, our mediation 
was acceded to by the Independent, and 
refused by the Spanish government. We. 
were adding, therefore, a new misde- 
meanor to those already defined in our 
laws; not, indeed, by prohibiting foreign 
enlistment by the wholesale (for that he. 
considered to be a high misdemeanor 
already), but by preventing our fellow 
countrymen from promoting their interests 
in a foreign country. ‘ But, then,” say 
the advocates of the bill, ‘* the change of 
circumstances has so far weakened the 
prerogative of the Crown, that it is requi- 
site to have new legislative enactments, in 
order to revive that part of it which from 
desuetude has fallen into oblivion ;” mean- 
ing by this, he supposed, to argue that 
the Crown had the power of prohibiting 
its subjects from engaging in the quarrels 
of other nations. Into that question he 
would not then enter, though he could 
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not help expressing a hope, that the 
House of Commons would never add to 
the prerogative of the Crown, in order to 
enable it to make our own government 
more like those of foreign nations, or in 
order to render it capable of enforcing 
those niceties in the laws of nations which 
were hostile to the liberties of mankind. 
He could not see any reason why we 
should be so generous as to sacrifice to 
Spain, not merely the welfare of our com- 
mercial interests which we should by 
enacting the present measure, but also 
our character for good faith, which was 
so strongly implicated in it—He then 
made a short recapitulation of his former 
arguments, and informed the House, that 
he could not feel that apathy which some 
hon. members did upon the present ques- 
tion: that he could not do so might be 
attributed to his constitution, and the 
form of government under which he had 
the happiness of living; however, so far 
from thinking that there was any cause 
for restraining, he thought that there was 
good cause for indulging the warmth of 
his feelings upon it. 

‘Mr. Robert Grant said, that, cculd he 
have seen this subject in the same light 
with the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, he certainly should not have been 
apt to vote in support of the present bill, 
still less to stand publicly forth in its 


defence, and least of all to select this as | 
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ositions was, that the treaty made with 

pain in 1814, of which so much had 
been said, was, with all the obligations 
growing out of it, to be faithfully ob- 
served: the second, that if for any reason 
whatever, whether it were from motives 
of humanity, from considerations of policy, 
or from the dictate of principle, the strict 
observance of that treaty was become im- 
practicable or unadvisable, our proper 
course was, not to take refuge in a hollow, 
an insincere, an equivocal observance of 
it, but to start forth at once into the 
attitude of open and avowed hostility. — 
These points being settled, the next ques- 
tion, and that which must supply the 
basis of all discussion respecting the pro- 
posed bill, was,. What was the proper 
consiruction of the treaty of 1814, and 
did it or did it not place us in such a re- 
lation with Spain, as was inconsistent with 
the permission of those levies of troops 
for the war in South America which it 
was the object of the bill to prevent? 
And here he found his first example of 
that inconsistency in the arguments used 
against the bill to which he had referred. 
An hon. gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh), 
in a speech on a former night, which to 
mention was to praise, had stigmatized 
the treaty as amounting to a virtual de- 
claration of war against the Spanish colo- 
nies and of alliance with the mother coun- 
try of Spain :—yet it was uniformly the 


the occasion of his presenting himself for | argument of that hon. gentleman, and of 
the first time to the indulgent attention of | all those who had opposed the present 


the House. So far, indeed, he perfectly 
concurred in the view which the hon. 
gentleman and other gentlemen on the 
same side of the House had taken of the 
question,—that it was one of vital im- 
portance,—that it was one in which the 
honour and character of the country were 
most deeply committed,—but he believed 
they were committed in a different manner 
and on a different stake from that which 
those gentlemen had contemplated. It 
seemed, indeed, clear to him, that the 
greater part of the reasonings employed 
by the opponents of the bill involved the 
most radical inconsistencies ; — that their 
arguments were at war with each other, 
and at war with the conclusion which 
they aimed at establishing. 

Whatever differences of sentiment might 
prevail on this subject, there were two 
propositions, on one of which there was 
confessedly an agreement of opinion, and 
on the other no variance could possibly 
be anticipated. The first of these pro- 


bill, that, according to the strictest con- 
struction, the treaty required of us nothing 
more than the maintenance of a cold 
neutrality in the present contest. These 
things seemed to him (Mr. Grant) great 
inconsistencies:—he could not possibly 
reconcile them:—he could not possibly 
understand how that could be a declara- 
tion of war against the colonies, which 
yet was consistent with our permitting 
them to draw entire armies out of our 
own population, or how, with respect to 
Old Spain, we could possibly imagine, 
that a stipulation of close alliance might 
duly be fulfilled by a conduct of cold 
neutrality. 

On the point of construction, his learned 
friend (Mr. Scarlett) had ingeniously 
contended, that the new measures to 
which the government was pledged by 
the treaty, must evidertly be confined to 
measures preventing the exportation of 
arms and ammunition, and not relate to 
measures directed against the levies for 
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South America; because, by our law, the 
crown, which made the treaty, was com- 

tent of itself to one of these objects, 
while the other could only be accomplished 
by parliament. The learned gentle- 
man’s argument was, that the executive 
government must be understood to have 
stipulated for that which was in its own 

ower, and not for that which was not in 
its own power. Now, all this might be very 
well with respect to the es sme of 
the treaty by us; but how did it bear on 
the interpretation of it by the Spanish 
government? Surely it should be re- 
membered, that Spain was to read this 
treaty, not by the light of the law of Eng- 
land, but by that of the law of nations.— 
Spain knew nothing of the distinctions that | 
might prevail in our municipal code. She 
knew no other rule of construction but | 
that which public law supplied, and must | 
understand this treaty to imply the same 
obligations when coming from England, 
as would fairly be deemed to attach to 
it, had it been offered her by any other 
European power. 

For his‘own part, Mr. Grant said, he 
could not read this treaty in any other 
way than as an engagement on our part 
with the government of Spain, that we 
should remain neutral in the war between 
that government and her revolted colonies. 
This was the impression which could not 
fail to be made on any impartial mind, 
looking at the document in question as 
addressed to the common sense and popu- 
lar feeling of mankind.—It was not neces- 
sary to enter into any critical or technical 
disquisitions respecting the effect of par- 
ticular terms or stipulations ;—the treaty, 
fairly viewed, bound us to observe a strict 
neutrality; and, of course, to adopt any 
measures that might be proper and neces- 
sary for the due fulfilment of that pur- 
pose.—And here it was not unimportant 
to remark a distinction pointed out by all 
writers on the law of nations; namely, the 
distinction between a voluntary and a 
stipulated neutrality. A voluntary neu- 
trality was, in its very terms, one from 
which the neutral might depart at plea- 
sure. Such departure might be very 
unadvisable, but it was necessarily a matter 
of option. To break a voluntary neutra- 
lity, might be impolitic, might be unfeel- 
ing, might be wrong,—as war might be 
impolitic, and unfeeling, and wrong,—but 
it did not involve the specific offence of a 
breach of faith, nor coulda deviation from 
a voluntary neutrality with respect to one 
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of two belligerents, furnish any redson for 
the breach of a plighted neutrality with 
respect to the other. 

Such, then, was the relation in which 
this treaty had placed us with Spain ; and 
then two questions arose ; first, whether 
it was consistent with that relation, that 
we should permit the Spanish colonists to 
supply themselves with large levies of 
troops from this country; and if not, then 
secondly, whether the measure now in 
question was requisite and proper for the 
purpose of putting a stop to those levies. 

On the first of these questions, Mr. 
Grant said, he felt himself immediately at 
issue with the doctrines laid down in the 
speech of his learned friend (sir J. Mack- 
intosh) on a former night. He paid the 
highest compliments to that speech, de- 
claring that no member of the British 
senate, whatever might be his political 
sentiments, could fail to exult in such 
a specimen of parliamentary eloquence. 
Such were its topics and such the style in 
which it treated them, that it might be 
compared to a collection of the most 
beautiful pictures seen by the finest lights. 
It reminded him of the recorded oratory 
of a great departed genius; and should 
the present struggles of the Spanish colo- 
nies terminate in their attaining the liberty 
at which they aimed, it would hereafter 
be an interesting reflection, that, as 
the rising independence of the states 
of North America had been hailed by a 
member of the British House of Commons 
in strains of the highest eloquence, so the 
southern division of that continent, pur- 
suing the same arduous path, had found a 
champion within the same walls, distin- 
guished by similar richness of style, splen- 
dor of imagination, and depth of political 
philosophy. But, with all this respect for 
the ability displayed in that speech, Mr. 
Grant said he must be allowed entirely to 
dissent, not only from the conclusions at 
which his hon. friend had arrived, but 
from the leading positions which he had 
maintained, and this, though they had 
been brought forward as standing on the 
clearest principles of the law of nations. 

The question had been argued on three 
grounds ;—on principle ;—on authority ;— 
and on practice. Mr. Grant said, he 

would touch on each; but the first was, 
in his view, perfectly decisive. It was not 
necessary to go farther than the meaning 
of the term neutrality, to prove that the 
stipulating nation ought not to furnish the 
opposite belligerent with direct means or 
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implements of carrying on war against 
the power to whom the stipulation had 
been given. Hence it is, that you forbid 

our subjects to supply the opposite bel- 
igerent with arms or money; but, how 
palpable would be the absurdity, if, while 
they were not allowed to send a single 
musket, a single barrel of gunpowder, or 
a single ingot of gold, to the hostile army, 
they might yet join that army themselves 
in any force? it had been observed, by 
a great writer, that the sinews of war 
were not what they were often said to be, 
iron and gold, but the real sinews of the 
hands and arms of brave men:—but, ac- 
cording to this new doctrine, your sub- 
jects were prohibited from supplying tle 
South Americans with iron and gold, with 
arms and subsidies; and yet, the better 
sinews of war, or rather the very soul of 
war, the men who were to wield those 
arms, such men as those subsidies could 
not purchase,—they might safely supply, 
and supply (what was a most material 
consideration in the present discussion ) 
in such numbers, as confessedly should 
make the whole difference between the 
certain and speedy success of the colo- 
nists on the one hand, and the long ad- 
journment, if not the ultimate failure of 
their hopes, on the other. 

This was not all ;—while we might thus 
injure Spain, we were to be safe from re- 
taliation ourselves. This left-handed neu- 
trality, it seems, though it could not pro- 
tect them, would effectually protect us, 
except in the single point where we chose 
to make the attack.—Our fleets would be 
sailing without convoy, our shores would 
be safe from invasion, our colonies would 
be protected from capture,—while, in the 
mean time,our veteran troops ranged under 
their own officers, were stripping Spain of 
all her American dominions, were des- 

oiling her of a whole continent ;—and, 
ifin any instance, she affected to retaliate, 
— if she fired even a shot at one of the 
vessels in which those troops were em- 
barked—Oh, then Spain and not England 
would be guilty of the breach of neutrality, 
and would immediately be exposed to all 
the penalties of war! <« Why, Sir,” 
(said Mr. Grant) “ what sort of neu- 
trality is this, which, while it operates only 
as a more subtle sword of annoyance 
against the passive party, throws an im- 
penetrable egis over the assailant ? A neu- 
trality which completely protects the ag- 
gressions of the power who has stipulated 
to observe it, while it leaves the power 
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to whom the stipulation has been given, 
only tenfold more exposed and defence- 
less >—Let the matter next be tried on a 
somewhat broader ground. Every go- 
vernment, in its foreign relations, was 
the representative of the nation to which 
it belonged; and it was of the highest 
importance to the peace of nations, that 
government should be so considered. Na- 
tions announced their intentions to each 
other through the medium of their rulers. 
Hence every state knew where to look to 
expressions of the will of foreign nations, 
—where to learn, whether war or peace 
was intended,—where to demand redress 
for injuries,—and where to visit injuries 
unredressed. But all this system was in- 
verted and thrown into confusion, if the 
government might act in one way and the 
nation in another.—All this system was at 
an end if, while we were professedly at 
peace with Spain, she was to be attacked 
by a large army of military adventurers. 
from our own shores,—a sort of extra-na- 
tional body—utterly irresponsible—ut- 
terly invulnerable,except in their own per- 
sons—for whose acts no redress could be 
demanded of the British government ;— 
who might burn, pillage, and destroy,— 
then find a safe asylum in their own coun- 
try, and leave us to say, “ We have per- 
formed our engagements,—we have ho- 
nourably maintained our neutral charac- 
ter !” 

The last observation which the hon. 
member said, he would offer on this part 
of the subject, was, that the doctrine he 
was contending against, opened a door to 
the most perfidious conduct on the part 
of states ; and this was forcibly illustrated 
by one of the very historic facts on which 
the hon. gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh) 
had so impressively dwelt on a former 
evening. The hon. gentleman had ex- 
ultingly told the House of the 6,000 men 
whom the marquis of Hamilton had con- 
veyed into Germany to the assistance of 
Gustavus Adolphus, against the emperor 
with whom we were then at peace. But the 
hon. gentleman had omitted to inform the 
House, that these troops, though _Ro- 
minally raised and conveyed by a subject, 
were in fact raised and sent on that service, 
not only with the connivance, but by the 
order of Charles the Ist ; who thus cover- 
ed with a thin veil of neutrality, an act 
of immediate hostility. The necessities of 
that unfortunate prince might palliate such 
an act ; but, whatever might be thought 
of this as an historical precedent (on which 
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point Mr. Grant would say something 
presently), it seemed to him that the cir- 
cumstance was far less remarkable as an 
instance of the practical application of the 
rule contended for, than as an illustration 
of the gross abuses to which that rule 
was liable. 

Thus did this question stand on princi- 
ple. The next inquiry was, how it stood 
on authority ;—an inquiry the more im- 
portant, since any one who should have 
casually heard the eloquent speech he 
had so often alluded to, might have been 
apt toconclude, that the most celebrated 
publicists, without an exception, were in 
favour of the doctrine which that speech 
maintained. Mr. Grant then proceeded 
to examine the opinions of Bynkershoek, 
on whom his hon. friend had relied asa 
conclusive and commanding — 
He regretted his hon. friend had not told 
the House that Bynkershoek — 
represented the question as one whic 
had excited great controversy ;—that, 
from the defensive tune that author em- 
ployed, it was clear he felt himself in a 
minority on the subject ;—and that he 
admitted that the government of Holland 
itself so far differed from him as to have 
forbidden the levying of troops among 
their own subjects by foreigners without a 
licence from themselves under the 
heaviest penalties ;—the state of Holland 
even imposing that of death. But, after 
all, what was Bynkershoek’s opinion ? 
It was in substance this; that to serve. 
under foreign powers implied a transfer of 
allegiance,—that, where the laws of a 
state prohibited thegsubject from so trans- 
ferring his allegiance, there the subject 
ought not to serve a foreign power, nor 
ought any foreign power to invite his 
service—but that, where the municipal 
law was silent on the point, there the 
subject might lawfully serve in foreign 
armies, and if he might lawfully serve, 
he might of course lawfully be asked to 
serve. Now, whatever might be thought 
of this reasoning (which to Mr. ‘Grant 
himself seemed unsound), yet it clearly 
made the case of England an exception 
to M. Bynkershoek’s rule; since the Eng- 
lish law certainly holds the maxim 
Nemo potest exuere patriam 
Bynkershoek himself, in mentioning some 
nations whose laws forbad the subject 
from abdicating his country, and which 
therefore formed fair exceptions to his 
general doctrine, specifically enumerates 
the Angli among them. Thus, then, it 
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appeared that this writer directly and in 
terms sanctioned the principle recognized 
in the present bill, against which he 
had been triumphantly adduced as an au- 
thority without appeal. 

The hon. cindins next examined the 
sentiments of Vattel ; of whom his learn- 
ed friend (Mr. Scarlett) had justly ob- 
served that his opinion was to be received 
with caution, since, being a native of 
Switzerland, which for centuries had no- 
toriously permitted and encouraged its 
people to serve in the wars of foreign 
states, he must be supposed to have con- 
sidered the question under the influence 
of a vad prejudice. All this was 
true ;—Vattel was a biassed judge un- 
doubtedly ;—but the House should know 
that his judgment was against his bias. 
He held that every state had the clearest 
right to prevent the inhabitants of neutral 
countries from serving in the armies of its 
enemies. He said, indeed, that it might 
be prudent not to press this right ;—that 
the nations of Europe were, in fact, in the 
frequent habit of waiving it ;—that they 
even permitted neutral governments form- 
ally to supply an enemy with a contingent 
of troops ;—but that the right of objec- 
tion [still subsisted, and was indefeasible. 
—And, in either of the two cases men- 
tioned, when was this right to be put in 
force? Manifestly, when the succour thus 
afforded by the neutral, whether by the 
subjects or the government, became con- 
siderable—became important,—when it 
was likely to turn the scale of victory. 
‘‘ For,” (said Vattel, speaking primarily 
of the latter of the two cases referred to, 
but his argument evidently applying, 
and meant to apply, to both), “ shall I 
‘< suffer the neutral, under the protection 
‘“‘ of his pretended neutrality, to do me 
“all the mischief in his power? -No! 
‘¢ The law of nature, the law of nations, 
** obliges us to be just, but does not con- 
‘¢ demn us to be dupes.”—Mr. Grant next 
read the opinion of Wolf on this subject, 
recorded in his Jus Gentium. Speakin 
of the duties of a nation, which had stz- 
pulated its neutrality by treaty to one of 
two belligerents (the very case under 
consideration), that author said, with 
equal conciseness and clearness, ‘ Qui 
neutrarum partium esse vult,......zon 
potest permittere ut pars adversa feederato 
*¢ suo militem in territorio suo conscribat, 
“cum hoc perinde sit ac mittere auzilia. 
‘¢ Similiter, subditis suis permittere ne- 
‘quit ut mutud dent pecunias, cum 
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«‘ hoc perinde esse videatur ac dare sub- 
sidia.” 

On the whole, not only was the weight 
of authority in favour of the principle of 
the bill; but not a single authority, nor 
the shadow of it, could be found, in oppo- 
sition to this plain, clear, irrefutable posi- 
tion, that, when a neutral nation know- 
ingly permitted the levying of troops in 
its territory by one of two belligerents to 
g0 so far as very materially to sway the 

ortunes of the war, there such nation was 
virtually departing from its neutral cha- 
racter, and assuming that of an enemy, 
and this in the worst manner, because not 
directly. With respect to the practice of 
Europe, after what he had already stated 
from Vattel, he did not know that this 
need be minutely inquired into. The 
question was not as to particular instances 
of connivance ;—there might, under cir- 
cumstances, have been many such ;— 
nations, pressed by war, had often forborne 
to press their rights against neutrals.— 
But the question was, Whether the known 
and uniform practice of Europe had ever 
established or even sanctioned this prin- 
ciple, that a state, having pledged its neu- 
trality to one of two powers engaged in 
war, might afterwards permit the opposite 
belligerent to draw troops from its popu- 
lation to any conceivable extent for the 
purpose of deciding that very war, with- 
out affording the slightest ground of just 
complaint to the power to whom its neu- 
trality was pledged ?—Nothing of the kind 
could be pretended even for a moment.— 
The three or four instances that had been 
relied on, fell infinitely short of this, even 
allowing them all the weight that could 
possibly be claimed for them. But the 
truth was, tliat they had been brought for- 
ward with great inaccuracies in point of 
fact. Much stress had been laid on the 
circumstance of James the First's having 
permitted sir Horace Vere to lead a Bri- 
tish force to the assistance of the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany against the Em- 
peror, with whom we were then professedly 
at peace. Surely it was not necessary to 
inform the House, that those troops were 
not volunteers, nor led out by sir Horace 
Vere as a private individual ;—it was a 
force openly and avowedly sent by the 
British government as such. So that, if 
this precedent proved any thing, it proved 
infinitely too much; —it proved—not 
merely that our government might, with- 
out the smallest breach of their neutral 
character, allow the South Americans to 
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beat up for any number of recruits in this 
country,—but that they might themselves 
send any number of troops of the British 
line to oppose Spain in America, nay, that 
they might have deputed the whole army 
of Waterloo, with its illustrious general at 
its head, on that service, and yet have 
boasted that they were strictly fulfilling 
the duties of neutrality.—With regard to 
the 6,000 men raised by the marquis of 
Hamilton for the assistance of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Mr. Grant said, he firmly be- 
lieved that, if the emperor had not so 
speedily been overwhelmed by the vic- 
tories of that great prince, he would have 
called the government of Charles the First 
to a strict account for their permission or 
contrivance of this expedition. But, when 
it was said, as it had been exultingly said, 
that these troops went forth without any 
licence or authority from the Crown, he 
could not help intreating, that gentlemen 
would consult the accurate pages of Rush- 
worth on the subject. They would there 
find, not only that the marquis of Hamilton 
himself acted under the direct authority 
of his sovereign, but that each of the 
officers, 30 in number, employed in re- 
cruiting for him in England (and doubt- 
less it was the same in Scotland) was 
directly and by name licensed to this em- 
ployment by a commission from the Crown, 
the commission expressing the particular 
counties where their respective levies were 
to be made, and also that they were to be 
employed in the service of the king of 
Sweden. And then this was to be brought 
forward as a precedent for permitting un- 
named foreign agents to crimp for recruits 
throughout the country, which recruits 
were to be employed, nobody knew in 
what army, or under whose command, or 
where, or how! 

Another instance much relied on had 
been that of James the First having per- 
mitted volunteers from this country to 
serve in the armies of Holland against 
Spain, and having resisted the application 
of the Spanish government for a prohibi- 
tion of the practice. Now what were the 
facts of the case? By the treaty between 
Spain and England, the English were not 
to succour Holland, either directly or in- 
directly, in the Spanish war. It was gene- 
rally said, however, that, by a secret article 
annexed to the treaty, or at least by a dis- 
tinct understanding between the nego- 
tiating parties, it was agreed that the 
stipulation against succouring Holland 
was to be of no force. This state of 
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things produced the consequence that 
might have been expected ;—a perpetual 
diplomatic contest between the two go- 
vernments. On the part of England, the 
great lord Salisbury resisted the com- 
plaints of Spain on various grounds ;— 
among those grounds, he might possibly 
on some occasion have alleged that Eng- 
land was justified by the general principles 
of neutrality ;—but Mr. Grant said, that 
having looked over the whole corres- 
pondence, he had not happened to light 
on any passage taking that position. Not 
that he therefore denied the existence of 
such a passage ;—but this he thought he 
might safely say, that the correspondence 
contained no such emphatic or prominent 
assertion of the doctrine contended for by 
the gentlemen opposite,—no such joining 
issue with Spain on the principles of pub- 
lic law,—as could at all justify the use 
that had been made of this part of our 
a And, after all, it was to be ob- 
served of this and of every other alleged 
example of the kind, in which nations had 
differed on a point of public law, that, for 
that very reason, the precedent proved 
nothing. Unless the dispute could be 
shown to have terminated in an acquies- 
cence, and an acquiescence not of pru- 
dence but of conviction, the assertion of a 
rule on one side could be of no greater 
weight than the denial of it on the other. 
Having now completed what he had to 
offer on the first of the two questions he 
had proposed, namely, whether it was 
consistent with our obligations under the 
treaty with Spain to allow the Spanish 
colonists to continue their levies in this 
country, Mr. Grant said, he would more 
at consider the second, namely, 
Whether the measure now under delibera- 
tion ought to be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to those levies. On 
this question, indeed, he might easily be 
brief ; since it was resolved to his full sa- 
tisfaction by the opponents the bill. 
For what was the meaning of all the 
clamour that had been raised on the sub- 
ject? What was the meaning of the loud 
and reiterated complaints respecting the 
— measure, as being ruinous to the 
jopes of the colonists? What could pos- 
sibly be inferred from such representations, 
except that, without this bill, there was 
no adequate prospect of checking the 
Jevies in question, and that, with this, they 
would assuredly be checked ?—If, then, 
the object was good, there could be no 
doubtthat thisbill 
(VOL. XL.) 


» which furnished the only 
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probable means of effecting it was good 
also. Still, objections were urged against 
it; and some of them he would concisely 
consider.—And first, it was objected that 
this was a needless innovation upon the 
common law of the country, and that, if 
it was necessary to prevent British sub- 
jects from setting out on an expedition to 
South America, this ought to be done by 
the old legal method of the writ ne exeat 
regno. In reply to this objection, the 
noble lord on the treasury bench (lord 
Castlereagh) had unanswerably remarked 
that, if this measure was to be considered 
as an innovation, it innovated not on our 
common but on our statute law, the very 
object of the bill being the repeal of four 
previous statutes. The remark might 
be still farther extended; for, in Eng- 
land, at no period since the date of legal 
memory, had it been left entirely to the 
common law to prevent the emigration of 
subjects. There had been a succession of 
statutory regulations on this point ever 
since the days of Henry the Second ;— 
directed indeed to different ends, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the country ;— 
yet furnishing the clearest precedents of 
the propriety of parliamentary interference 
in aid of the common law. 

Oh, but then, it was said that Spain had 
no right to expect that we should alter 
our laws for her sake. Perhaps not; but 
Spain had a right to expect that, if we 
condescended to make a treaty with her, 
we should condescend to keep it ; and that 
we should, if necessary, put ourselves in a 
condition to keep it. Our Statute-book 
was covered with enactments arising out of 
our foreign relations; and what difference 
could it make, whether those relations 
grew out of accidental circumstances, or 
were the result of a treaty voluntarily 
entered into by ourselves, provided that 
treaty were agreeable to the law of na- 
tions ? It was, besides, to be remembered, 
that an exact precedent for the present 
measure was supplied by the act to which 
the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Scar- 
lett) had referred ; the act for preventing 
the exportation of arms and ammunition 
without the royallicence. There, as here, 
the Crown possessed a prerogative by the 
common law; and there, as here, you 
added fagilities for the exercise of that 
prerogative by statute. 

Nothing (said Mr. Grant) is more to 
be reprobated than a mode of argument 
which has been pursued, at least out of 
my this occasion;—the case has 
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been represented as a sort of contest be- 
tween the law of England and the law of 
nations. Those who so argue, entirely 
forget one of the finest and most exalted 
maxims of English jurisprudence, —a 
maxim which has been quoted by lord 
Mansfield from the mouths of our most 
illustrious tegal authorities,—our Holts 
and Talbots and Hardwickes,—and to 
which he adds the equal sanction of his 
own great name. It is this, that ** the law 
of nations is a part of the common law of 
England :”—a noble principle surely !— 
worthy of the refinement of modern Eu- 
rope! worthy of that nation which glories 
in being the guardian of European rights 
and liberties! But, if this be so, then I 
assert, that a treaty which is agreeable to 
the law of nations, is agreeable to the 
common law of England; if this be so, 
then I assert, that a statute in aid of the 
law of nations, is not merely as proper, as 
legitimate, as constitutional, as a statute 
in aid of our common law; it is a statute 
in aid of our common Jaw, and cannot be 
impeached on any general principle which 
would not absolutely rescind the legisla- 
tive power of parliament, and expunge the 
whole of our Statute-book at once. 

It is next objected, that this engagement 
with Spain has never received the delibe- 
rate sanction of parliament. The treaty 
has Jain indeed on our table,—it has casu- 
ally been mentioned, but attention has 
never been particularly directed to it, at 
least not to the obnoxious article. This 
argument, Sir, is a striking example of that 
inconsistency between the premises and 
the inferences of the opponents of the 
bill, to which I have already referred. If 
the argument means any thing, it means 
that parliament is not fully bound by the 
treaty;—but then what is the inference 
drawn ?—that we should break the treaty? 
No, but that we should pretend to keep it! 
—Let me not be misunderstood; I know 
that no ill faith is intended by the gentle- 
men opposite; I well know that we are 
all equally incapable of recommending a 
breach of the national engagements; but 
the effect of the line of reasoning adopted 
by the opponents of the bill, would inevi- 
tably be such as I have described.—In the 
same manner we are told of proclamations 
addressed in or before the year.1804, by 
some of our governors in the West Indies 
to the inhabitants of Spanish America, 
inviting them to throw off the yoke of 
Spain; and it is contended, that we are 
now basely deserting those whom we our- 
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elves thus encouraged to take up arms. 
Why, Sir, if this be just reasoning, we are 
not at liberty to be neutral in the South 
American contest,—we ought to assist the 
colonists,—and our treaty of neutrality, as 
being incompatible with a prior engage- 
ment of an opposite kind, is a nullity. 
But how am I to reconcile this with the 
universal admission, that the treaty ought 
to be kept, and neutrality to be main- 
tained? This inconsistency, however, glar- 
ing as it is, is not the only one in the 
argument. For can any thing be more 
surprising than that proclamations issued 
by some of our local governors 15 or 20 
years ag0,—-proclamations not only never 
sanctioned or discussed in parliament, but 
never known, never heard of, fetched 
now (according to the very expressions of 
gentlemen opposite) from the desks of 
ministers,—that such proclamations, I 
say, after a lapse of so many years, and 
after so many changes of fortune, should 
be held to have a binding, indefeasible, 
obligation upon us,— while a solemn treaty, 
duly entered into by persons authorized 
for that purpose, duly presented to the 
two Houses of Parliament, ratified by the 
two Houses of Parliament, should, from 
the mere circumstance of its not having 
been considered in detail, be thought to 
have lost half its force—to have slept 
itself (if I may so speak) to death—in the 
short space of four or five years ? 
Without dwelling on this inconsistency, 
however,—if it be really meant that the 
invitations we held out at that remote 
period to the Spanish colonies to revolt, 
are obligatory upon us at the present 
moment,—though those invitations were 
never complied with, and though, since 
that time, new events, new wars, new re- 
volutions, have wholly changed the rela- 
tive positions of all the parties concerned : 
—if, I say, this be intended, then there is 
one inquiry which I cannot help making 
of the hon. gentlemen opposite. Whence 
came it that the administration of Mr. 
Fox, in the written instructions they ad- 
dressed to the commanders whom. they 
sent out to Buenos Ayres in 1807, charged 
those officers to hold out no hopes to the 
inhabitants of their being supported by us 
in any struggle for independence, and even 
to decline committing this country to a 
promise, that, should they surrender to 
us, they would not be restored on the 
re-establishment of peace? I am correct, 
I believe, in asserting that such were the 
instructions, and that they were in fact 
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acted upon; and then, if precedent is to 
be the order of the day, I at least beg to 
ask which precedent we are to follow,— 
that of the proclamations in 1804, or that 
of the instructions in 1807 ? 

Then comes another head of objection, 
if it can take that name,—the character of 
the Spanish government ;—a subject, on 
which much has been said out of doors, 
and much has been implied in this House. 
But surely, whatever may be due to the 
character of Spain, a strict fulfilment of 
our engagements is due to that of our 
own country. Otherwise Spain may turn 
round upon us and say, 

——* Si ego digna hac contumelia 

“Sum maxime, at tu indignus qui faceres 

tamen :”— 

“You call me base and abject and de- 
graded; but if, after having plighted to 
me your neutrality, and while professing 
to keep that promise, you keep it only to 
the ear,—if, safe in your pretended neu- 
trality, you take advantage of my weak- 
ness to overwhelm me with your veteran 
troops, and to despoil me of half of my 
dominions,—and all this, while you are 
affecting a more than ordinary feeling for 
the rights, the interests, and the honour 
of nations; then, however base and abject 
and degraded I may be, I shall have the 
consolation of knowing that there is at 
least one European government, which 
has sunk itself to a point so low as to in- 
cur the just reproaches even of the dege- 
nerate kingdom of Spain.” 

Mr. Grant then observed, that the argu- 
ment founded on the injuries alleged to 
have been recently committed by the 
Spanish government, had the same fault 
with most of the arguments against the 
bill; it proved too much. If the treaty 
was void ab initio, it should be so declared ; 
-—if it was not fit to be observed, it should 
be broken ;—if it had already been broken 
by Spain, it existed no longer ;—all these 
were consistent inferences ;—but it was 
not consistent to lay down these premises, 
~and then to maintain that the treaty 

should be kept. And here, he said, he 
would conclude what he had to offer on 
the immediate objections to the bill; but 
he could not sit down without noticing 
another class of arguments that had been 
powerfully urged during these discussions; 
—they were arguments addressed either 
to our national interests or our feelings. 
—And first, as to our commercial in- 
terests, if the general views he had sub- 
mitted to the House of the subject before 
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them were at all just, it was clear that 
coinmercial considerations could here have 
no weight; and we ought to be even 
jealous lest the high regard which we 
cherished, and justly cherished for the 
interests of commerce, should too much 
influence us in deciding a question, which 
was one of pure justice. Of the patriotism 
andenlightened views of British merchants, 
the highest opinion was to be entertained ; 
yet the experience of centuries had been 
thrown away on us, if we could forget 
that commerce, which, in its proper 
sphere, ever proved the friend of human 
liberties and happiness, was but a very 
questionable counsellor in matters of state. 
An extreme instance might be found in 
the case of these very South American 
colonies. Of the regulations under which 
they had suffered so much, if one half 
was to be ascribed to a spirit of tyranny, 
a misplaced spirit of commerce was an- 
swerable for the other. But an appeal 
was on this occasion made, not only to 
our commercial, but to what, if possible, 
we held still dearer, our military interests. 
It was said that our disbanded soldiery 
would find employment in the South 
American war, and would at the same 
time learn to sympathize with brave men 
struggling againsttyranny. Sir (said Mr. 
Grant), the services of our soldiery have 
been great, and would cheaply be re- 
warded at any expense, short of the sacri- 
fice of that national honour which they 
have so gloriously maintained, and the 
breach of those treaties which their vic- 
tories have been the means of establishing. 
As to sympathy with freemen struggling 
for their rights, I trust our martial coun- 
trymen have not ill learned that lesson 
already ; but let us beware lest the South 
American war should be apt to teach them 
other lessons. Al] authentic accounts re- 
present that conflict as a bellum plus quam 
civile, a civil war raging with more than 
the average inflammation of civil fury. It 
is recorded by historians, that the army 
of count Mansfeld, when engaged in the 
cause of the Bobemian liberties (and 
a noble cause it was), unhappily ac- 
quired habits of license and brigandage, 
which, from their example, deeply in- 
fected all the military proceedings of that 
military period. I am aware, that British 
officers are too well schooled in the prin- 
ciples of humanity to forget them, even 
amidst such scenes of rapine and blood- 
shed as are said to be too common in 
South America; but I much fear that our 
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gallant soldiers may not be equally proof 
against the contagion. Then, as to their 
acquiring a love of liberty, those who re- 
present the system of standing armies as 
unfavourable to liberty, are apt to con- 
sider it as an important preservation 
against this evil, that the armies whom 
war calls forth, should be disbanded on 
the return of peace, and the soldier sub- 
side into the citizen.—I would, therefore, 
ask those who profess, and, I doubt not, 
profess most truly, a peculiar jealousy of 
standing armies, whether it can be de- 
sirable that our soldiers, instead of being 
re-absorbed into the bosom of the pacific 
part of the community in time of peace, 
should be still kept in a state of separa- 
tion; nay, that, for this purpose, they 


should be sent to serve as mercenaries in 


foreign armies, and never allowed to in- 
termit even the immediate and active 
pursuit of war ? 

So much, Sir, for the appeal to our in- 
terests on this occasion: there has been a 
still stronger appeal,—one to our feelings, 
—our sympathy for brave and oppressed 
men, committed in a desperate conflict 
with their tyrants.—Sir, I should be 
strangely false to all the principles which 
have been inculcated in me from my 
youth up, if I could be dead to sucha 
consideration. If I have not felt in such 
entire unison with the Spanish colonists, 
if I have not yielded them so full a heart 
of sympathy as many other persons, it 
has been from a doubt, whether the largest 
and perhaps the most interesting part of 
the South American population,—I mean 
the Indians,—have any thing to hope from 
the proposed change. But, in truth, all 
this is beside the question. If the light 
in which I have considered this subject be 
at all correct, then it will, I am sure, be 
conceded to me that we are absolutely 
shut out from all such considerations of 
feeling as I have described. We have but 


. one plain principle to act upon—the faith 


of treaties. Such is the view of the case 
taken by the supporters of the bill. It is 
not that we are insensible to the claims of 
sympathy,—it is not that our bosoms do 


‘not beat to the high sounds of freedom 


and national iadependence with a pulse as 
true as those, I doubt not, of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite ; but it is that we feel, 
or think we feel, the force of still stronger 
and more imperative claims,—it is that 
we hear a still more sacred and authorita- 
tive voice calling upon us to forbear ! 
Should we, however, think proper to 
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assist the colonists, from whatever pure 
feelings we may act, I am afraid; and, in 
a case where the national reputation has 
been so much dwelt upon, this is a point 
of some moment—that we shall have the 
credit of being swayed by motives less 
elevated. In the present most important 
crisis (and I really think it such), it is 
natural to look back to a former very 
eventful re of our history, I mean 
that of the revolt of our own colonies. 
France assisted the colonies inthat attempt; 
she assisted them, making the loudest pro- 
fessions of her hatred of oppression and 
her sympathy with gallant resistance.— 
Her famous manifesto of 1779 abounds 
with sentiments of this nature, as noble 
and as high sounding as any that we have 
heard on'the present occasion. Sir, it is 
well known that such sentiments were 
then sincerely entertained by many indi- 
viduals of the French nation, and [ am far 
from denying that they might be enter- 
tained by some members of the French 
government. But has France generally 
had the credit of having acted from the 
disinterested views she professed ? On the 
contrary, has it not been usual to mark 
her policy on that occasion as most un- 
generous and selfish, and even to repre- 
sent the evils she has since undergone as 
scarcely more than a just retribution for 
her conduct ? To avail herself of the mis- 
fortunes of a friendly power for the pro- 
motion of her own interests, to seize the 
occasion of dismembering the dominions 
of that power,—to increase the difficulties 
of that power by making war upon it in 
violation of all treaties,—and then to veil 
her cupidity under pretensions of the most 
exalted kind,—could she possibly have 
acted worse? Yes, in one respect she 
might have acted still worse; if she had 
done all this, affecting to observe that 
neutrality which she was violating, con- 
niving at levies which she dared not avow, 
evading obligations which she professed 
to respect ; thus accomplishing her object 
while she was avoiding the retaliations of 
England, and setting our Hoods and Rod- 
neys at defiance, and perhaps concluding 
the farce by kindly condoling with us on 
the loss of our colonies. 

The same passage of our history pre- 
sents us with another circumstance still 
more full of interest at the present period. 
Spain, as well as France, ungenerously 
assisted the British colonies in their de- 
fection. This was thought surprising in 
a power possessing such exténsive colonies 
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of its own on the very same continent; 
and, long before the occurrence of the 
recent events in South America, probably 
many of us, in reading the history of the 
part taken by Spain in the American war, 
have paused to wonder whether an occa- 
sion of retaliation would not one day be 
afforded to this country, and to consider 
what use would probably be made of it. 
Posterity will peruse that eventful history 
with the same feelings, with the same 
curiosity ; they will mark the injurious 
policy of Spain, and will then anxiously 
hurry forward tosee whether England did 
not find an hour of revenge, and how the 
opportunity was employed. That hour 
is now arrived! Forty years, I believe I 
might say forty years to a single day, 
have elapsed, since Spain publicly declared 
herself in favour of our revolted colonies. 
Forty years have brought you into the 
very position of the power that so injured 
you; she is distracted with troubles, her 
own American colonies have revolted, and 
you are bound to her by treaty ;—fuller 
means of retribution could not be afforded, 
and it is for this House now to deter- 
mine, what species of retribution shall be 
resorted to !—It is for you to decide, what 
sort of revenge it will best befit this great 
and renowned and generous nation to take 
on her ancient enemy !—what sort of vin- 
dictiveness is worthiest of her feeling, her 
interest, her honour, and of that justice 
which she deems paramount even to all 
these !—I will not waste a word more on 
such a subject ;—this only I will implore 
and obtest the House, that, whatever part 
they adopt, may be plain, explicit, and 
decisive.—If the blow is to be struck 
against Spaiu,—if she has forfeited all 
right to your forbearance, then tear the 
treaty into tatters, and denounce the 
Spanish power as an enemy. But, if you 
conceive your engagement to be binding, 
—if you are satisfied that neither the 
solicitation of warm feelings, nor the pros- 
pect of future advantage, nor the memory 
of ancient wrongs, can relax the force of 
that sacred obligation,—then resolve to 
fulfil your promises strictly, construing 
them not with technical nicety, but with 
a free and noble spirit. In a word, it 
seems to me that there are but two plain 
paths to be pursued ; my objection to the 
course recommended by the opponents of 
the bill, is, that it coincides with neither. 
Lord Nugent contended, that the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had not touched 
‘the main strength of the argument of the 
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opponents of the measure. The treaty of 


1814 could only bind the Crown of this 


realm according to the laws of the land at 
the time when that treaty was signed ; 
and Spain knew, or ought to have known, 
that in England a power unknown to 
despotic states existed, of limiting even 
the prerogatives of the king, or at least 
of confining them within the bounds of 
the law. It was said, notwithstanding, 
that a treaty made five years ago, and 
not heard of until to-day, was binding 
not only on the sovereign in his executive, 
but upon parliament in its legislative ca- 
pacity; but it did not engage the House 
to enact laws to thwart the genius of the 
people, and to give a forced direction to 
their energies. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that we were now talking of a 
revolt which we had been the first to 
excite: in 1797, we had first unfurled the 
standard of independence in South Ame- 
rica, and afew years afterwards, in a 
treaty with Spain, we had most basely 
deserted those rights which we had been 
so active in inducing the sufferers to assert. 
It ought never to be forgotten, that the 
very arms employed in accomplishing the 
work of tyranny in New Spain had been 
procured from British manutacteries ; and 
three years ago, in Spain, he had seen a 
brigade about to embark for Mexico, 
every man of whieh was furnished with a 
musket with the Tower mark: the disgust 
with which he beheld the crown and 
initials of his sovereign upon those instru- 
ments of the most foul and bloody tyranny 
could not be described. Much had been 
said about neutrality and the necessity of 
preserving the balance ; but how had that 
balance been preserved? Was it by send- 
ing 36 ships from the Thames to transport 
arms, troops, and stores, to the royalists ? 
Was it by fitting out ships of war to pro- 
tect on the coast of Mexico the convey- 
ance of the precious metals of Spain? If 
the doctrines of neutrality were applicable 
at all, they were applicable at all times, 
and to all countries; and if so, why was 
this great principle of national law never 
before asserted? Why was it not acted 
upon in 1813, when British officers were 
serving in the armies of Persia against 
Russia? Why not in 1816, when British 
officers were marched to the frontiers of 
Portugal, to repel an invasion which was 
threatened by Spain? In future, in the 
event of a war between Spain and Por- 
tugal, it would be compulsory upon this 
government to recall marshal Beresford 
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and the British officers under his orders 
in the service of the court of Lisbon. 
Against South America only was this 
doctrine enforced. He could not help 
examining the claims which Spain had 
upon us for this exclusive preference. 
He would not go over the indignities we 
had suffered from her since 1810—the 
thanksgiving for her deliverance from 
heretics, and the decimation of the most 
able and honourable members of the 
Cortes: men who had been raised almost 
to the rank of martyrs in the cause of their 
country, who had been persecuted by a 
tyrant, whose hatred was the best tribute 
to their virtue. He would inquire, shortly, 
how she had preserved her commercial 
good faith. It was known that Biscay 
had been governed for ages by its own 
fiscal regulations. British merchants had 
been established and protected there for 
nearly 400 years; but, for the purpose 
of aiming a deadly blow at the trade of 
this country, Ferdinand had even violated 
the constitution of his own province, and 
the commerce was given to the Philip- 
pine company, a bankrupt establishment. 
What respect had Spain paid to the treaty 
for the abolition of the slave trade north 
of the line? For a time she might be 
bound to her engagements by a mercenary 
charity ; but the moment that tie was re- 
moved, she would again commence her 
career of faithless cupidity. The noble 
lord then, alluding to the present state of 
our commercial relations, observed, that as 
a sample of the export trade, it would 
only be necessary for him to refer to the 
returns which an hon. friend of his had 
lately brought before the House, by which 
it appeared, that the exports to one of 
these provinces, to Buenos- Ayres alone, 
were above 300 per cent more than those 
to Portugal and Spain altogether. If 
the bill was to pass into alaw, the con- 
sequence of it would be fatal to our com- 
merce, and destructive to our character, 
unless people should learn what was the 
distinction between a British law and the 
spirit of the British people; but that the 
petitions against it, which loaded their 
table, and the voice of the whole nation, 
(a voice excited by no arts of popular 
delusio:}, would best evidence; and he 
menti»: ed this to prove that the spirit of 
the people was averse to the measure. 
He hoped, as an Englishman, for his own 
sake, and for that of his country, which 
he feared would soon have to repent 
bitterly many things that she had been 
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laying up in store for the destruction of 
her own liberties; that even in South 
America, the distinction would be felt 
between a British law, and the spirit of 
the British people. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth said, he had listened 
to his hon. friend who spoke last but one 
with very great admiration; an admiration, 
indeed, not accompanied with much sur- 
prise or wonder, because he was pre- 
viously well acquainted with his hon. 
friend's eminent talents. If, however, he 
now differed with him, it was because it 
appeared to him that this bill was as little 
called for on any grounds of seutrality, 
as it was hostile to the ancient policy of 
this country. Much had been said as to 
assisting two nations ; and Vattel had been 
referred to: the question was, whether a 
belligerent was not at liberty to enlist 
troops in the territory of a neutral? On 
referring to the chapter which had been 
cited in Bynkershoeck, he thought some 
confusion had occurred to his hon. friend 
who spoke last but one. The argument 
of that author was, “ if a belligerent power 
be allowed to exercise commerce in a 
neutral country, why should she not hire 
troops also?” With respect to the treaty 
of 1814, he owned he must protest against 
that novel doctrine, that a treaty entered 
into by the Crown was to be obligatory 
on parliament. It was true, indeed, that 
the Crown had aright of entering intosuch 
engagements; but were they, therefore, 
to be considered as binding on thei: con- 
duct? He apprehended the object was, to 
give Spain an auxiliary force to carry on 
her operations against her colonies; but 
because such might be the object, was 
parliament bound to carry it into exe- 
cution? He objected to this bill, first, 
because it was unnecessary; secondly, 
because it was unprecedented—for, in 
looking into history, he found no prece- 
dents for it: or rather, he should say, 
that he had found one case extremely 
similar to this, but it was one of resistance 
to an application from the court of Spain, 
to prevent our subjects fromenlisting under 
foreign banners, against that power. He 
could not but think, from the circumstance 
that no precedents were to be found for it, 
that the principle of the bill was not 
bottomed on the law of nations. So many 
instances, on the contrary, might be ad- 
duced of subjects of this country having 
entered into the services of belligerents, 
with whom we were at that time at peace, 
that it was unnecessary to quote them. 
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To mention only one—the case of the 
great Marlborough: he began his career 
under one of the most celebrated captains 
of his age, the mareschal Turenne, and 
with a commission from Louis 14th: he 
served against a power with whom we 
were at peace, yet no remonstrance was 
ever made by it upon that account. He 
objected to the bill in the third place, be- 
cause he thought it any thing rather than 
what it professed to be—a neutral mea- 
sure. It appeared to be, under the mask 
of neutrality, an act of hostility to the 
colonies, and of favour to Spain. What, 
then, was the object of the bill—to assist 
Spain or the colonies? Could there be any 
doubt ? The conduct of ministers must be 
taken to be expositive of their intentions. 
It was any thing but a measure of neu- 
trality: under that disguise, it was calcu- 
lated to repress the independence of Ame- 
rica—to extinguish that flame of liberty 
which it had ever been the policy of a 
country to cherish, ever anxious to assist 
liberty against oppression. His hon. friend 
had referred to the sanguinary contest 
now unfortunately carrying on in South 
America. Those excesses were not to be 
justified, indeed; but they were rendered 
but too natural by the measures pursued 
in regard to the parties. Could any one 
doubt that it was of consequence that 
America should continue free? or that 
her commerce was of value to us? or that 
the trade of the revolted colonies, as they 
were called, was at present highly favour- 
able to us? The hon. member proceeded 
to show, that under present circumstances 
there must be some persons to whom the 
habits of peace were not congenial; and 
others, dissatisfied from more questionable 
motives, with their country, who were 
devoted to disturbance and agitation: he 
could not see, therefore, why, by the 
present measure, they should pen up the 
peccant humours of one of these parties, 
or close up the field of heroic enterprise 
to the other—a field of war in the most 
glorious of all causes. He then entered 
into a rapid review of the previous con- 
duct and wishes of Spain, expressing his 
conviction that she was not entitled to 
the favour she now claimed of us, in so- 
liciting the passing of this bill. Consi- 
dering that there was nothing to justify it 
in the law of nations, in the law of justice, 
or in the ti ge of political conduct, 
and considering alsu that it was directly 
adverse to the ancient policy of the coun- 
try, he should give his vote against it. 
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Mr. Shepherd contended, that the mea- 
sure was called for by the law of nations. 
nothing but an effectual prohibition 
against both parties could in the present 


case, secure a course of complete neu- - 


trality. From the very strong feelings in 
favour of the colonies here, a permission 
to enlist for both sides would be the exer- 
cise of the strongest partiality to Spain. 
Unless this measure passed, there was no 
penal or vindictatory part to the law em- 
powering his majesty to prevent his sub- 
jects from enlisting with the South Ame- 
ricans, The relations of commerce did 
not depend on mutual friendship, but 
mutual interests. But even if the com- 
mercial interests of the country were 
endangered, by adopting the line of con- 
duct which honour pointed out, could 
there be any hesitation in making the 
choice? But the treaties with Spain 
bound us, from the circumstances under 
which they were contracted, and their 
real spirit, not to afford any assistance to 
her American colonies. Great Britain 
had never yet been accused of a breach 
of national honour, and he should be sorry 
(notwithstanding the prejudice which 
he was conscious prevailed against her in 
these countries) that an occasion for it 
should now be afforded to Spain. 

Mr. Granville Vernon rose and said :—- 
Sir; I have ventured to intrude myself on 
your attention, partly because my hon. 
friend (Mr. R. Grant) has intimated, 
with some truth, that the arguments of 
the opponents of this bill are various and 
inconsistent with each other, and I have 
therefore thought that it was important to 
record distinctly the grounds of my dis- 
sent, which would not be adequately im- 
plied from a silent vote: partly also, not 
merely because I feel strongly on the 
question, although I admit that to be the 
fact, since that would have led me to ap- 
prehend that I should not do justice to 
that feeling ; but because it seems to be 
an opinion current among the supporters 
of the bill, that whereas they perceive 
such a feeling strongly arrayed against it, 
they may assume that the amount of ar- 
gument opposed to it is proportionally 
small. I consider this to be a very illo- 
gical inference. I am confident that on 
this occasion our instincts are not at va- 
riance with, but in furtherance of our 
reason, and that the present is one of a 
multitude of cases in which the maxim is 
verified, ‘nunquam aliud natura aliud 
sapientia dicit.”? I am conscious, Sir, 
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that, in addressing you, I labour under 
two great disadvantages which under other 
circumstances might have sufficed to deter 
me. In the first place, I have to follow 
- the very eloquent and impressive speech 
with which my hon. friend has advocated 
this measure; and secondly, I am aware 
that much of what I may have to urge 
can only be the. faint echo of that: most 
powerful, most eloquent, yet most argu- 
mentative speech, with which an hon. 
and learned gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh ) 
_ delighted the House on a former night, 
and which was, to use the language of an 
eminent modern poet, 
“ As rapid as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 
“ As ever bore freedom aloft on it’s wave.” 


In considering the present bill, I deem 
the means more objectionable than the 
end. The view which I take of it, does 
not lead me into any considerable conflict 
in point of principles with my hon. friend 
and the other supporters of the measure. 
The grounds on which they propose to 
rest it, are substantially two : first, on the 
propriety of investing the executive go- 
vernment with the complete control of 
the services of the subject; secondly, 
on the duty of preserving a strict neu- 
trality between the contending parties in 
South America. I fully admit both these 
principles, and I rest my case on that 
admission. I concur with my hon, friend 
in his premises, but I follow them toa 
directly opposite conclusion. First then, 
I allow that our law ought, but I affirm 
without fear of contradiction, that our 
common law does prohibit the subject, 
from qualifying in any degree his alle- 
giance, or transferring his services to any 
other state, or person, or aggregate of 
persons. It is a misdemeanor at the 
common law to do so, or to incite or 
engage others to do so. But then, the 
hon. gentleman who preceded me (Mr. 
Shepherd) considers the common law as 
a mere brutum fulmen, as inefficacious in 
this respect. This is to malign and libel 
the common law. He talks of a wrong 
without a remedy. The very essence and 
meaning of the common law is, that there 
should be no wrong without a remedy, and 
as it is founded on common sense and the 
principles of our constitution, it does not 
admit of any evasion. It knows no such 
quibbling distinctions as that which applies 
to the statutes which this bill very pro- 
perly seeks to repeal. The cémmon law 
considers it an affront and an injury to 
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our own sovereign to accept military or 
civil service under any other authority. So 
far as the present bill goes to constitute 
that an offence, it is declaratory of the 
common law, and so far superfluous, and 
therefore vicious; but so far as it pro- 
ceeds to mend and botch the common 
law, it is repugnant to the best prin- 
ciples both of our law and our constitu- 
tion, I allude particularly to the three 
clauses, the first of which requires bail 
with the alternative of imprisonment from 
persons going abroad “ with the inten- 
tion”’ of serving, &c. ; the second assigns 
the discretionary power of arresting any ship 
in any British port throughout the world 
to the Custom-house officers, the lowest 
agents of government ; and this if any one 
person shall be on aboard * having that 
intention,” though without the knowledge 
of the captain. It is needless to insist on 
the vexation which may ensue to our 
commerce from this power, which 1s the 
bill was brought in, was liable to be ex- 
ercised on the vaguest latitude of surmise, 
but which I procured to be altered in this 
respect in the committee by the introduc- 
tion of a clause requiring information 
upon oath. It may be curious to inquire 
how this new-fangled principle can be 
acted upon, or what proof can exist of a 
bare intent. The third clause respects 
the penalties to be inflicted on captains 
having on board knowingly any person 
with such intention. Insomuch as these 
clauses go to punish offences before they 
are committed, I think them both vexa- 
tious and unconstitutional. They are a 
kind of tumor or morbid excrescence on 
the body of our common law, calculated 
to sap it to the vitals. To what purpose 
are they inserted? A right hon. gentle- 
man on a former night said, because 
otherwise persons will commit the offence, 
and the punishment will only follow, and 
so come too late, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman who preceded me says, be- 
cause otherwise the penal and vindicatory 
part of a law will be wanting in this of- 
fence. I protest against such doctrines. 
There is the sane process of outlawry, 
and the same range of punishment upon 
conviction in this case as in every other 
misdemeanor in the code of our laws. 
If the guilty person has no property and 
continues expatriated till his death, what 
signifies his impunity ? Would not every 
other offender be in the same case? If 
he returns, the arm of the law awaits him. 
In the case of murder it is no compensa- 
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tion to the deceased that the murderer 
should be punished ; but the object of his 
punishment is to deter others. With the 
exception of the power of holding to bail 
for breach of the peace and for good be- 
haviour, there is no trace in our jurispru- 
dence of the preventive and suspecting 
olicy of the present bill ; and that power 
is applicable to the evil now complained 
of, Moral prevention is the only princi- 
le which is consistent with rational 
iberty, and that is from the fear of 
punishment. I confidently affirm, that 
the object of punishment is not, as has 
been contended, vindictive, but preven- 
tive; at least in a humane and Christian 
country. The penalty of fine and impri- 
sonment operates as much to deter from 
this offence as from any other, and I do 
not see what peculiarity attaches to it to 
distinguish it from others of the same 
class, except that whereas the form of in- 
dictment runs generally, that it was done 
‘against the peace of our sovereign lord 
the king, his crown and dignity,” the of- 
fence in question seems rather directed 
against the peace of his Catholic majesty, 
his crown and dignity. This is ** the 
head and front of their offending,” and I 
cannot admit that this constitutes a suffi- 
cient reason for introducing these vexati- 
ous and dangerous preventives which we 
decline to adopt in the case of other more 
heinous offences, more nearly affecting 
ourselves. With respect to the fleets and 
armies which the hon. gentleman has 
alluded to as filling our ports and para- 
ding the streets of the metropolis, I can 
only say, that I doubt whether any one 
has seen them but, to borrow against 
himself an allusion of the very eloquent 
president of the board of control, I 
suppose these are Knightsbridge regi- 
ments which furnish armies in disguise. 
However, if such did exist, without doubt 
it would be a flagrant insult to our sove- 
reign, and a direct breach of the peace, 
which would subject all the parties con- 
cerned in such acts to immediate indict- 
ments, and to be held to bail. The bill 
has no effect upon these cases. With re- 
gard to offences actually committed within 
its jurisdiction, the common law is per- 
fectly efficacious. It is only for the sus- 
picion, and presumption, and anticipation, 
of guilt that the extraordinary provisions 
in question are desired.—It is not, then, 
only on the ground of national feeling, or 
national policy, that I oppose this bill, 


but on behalf of our jurisprud 
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our constitution. The second principle 
to which I have adverted as one in which 
I concur with the supporters of this bill 
in the duty of preserving a strict neutral- 
ity. But this is effected when our laws 
preserve a perfect impartiality, operating 
with equal efficacy upon both parties. At 
present, an unfair advantage is given 
by the particular words of the existing sta- 
tutes on this subject. That construction 
was evidently unworthy of an enlightened 
jurisprudence, being a mere quibble cer- 
tainly not within the contemplation of the 
framers of the statutes. Perhaps it may 
be questionable, whether that construction 
is a sound one; but, at any rate, by the 
repeal of those statutes, our impartiality 
would be restored. I had once thought 
of proposing their repeal, but I am sure 
that the committee for the revision of the 
capital part of the penal code would not 
have terminated their labours without a 
recommendation to that effect. I feel 
confident of this, because it is conducted 
under the auspices of an hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh), who exhi- 
bits a rare union of qualities which fit him 
for such a function, of zeal tempered by 
prudence, of feeling regulated by judg- 
ment, and of perseverance and assiduity, 
rendered stilt more effective by his brilli- 
ant and commanding talents.—While I 
am on this topic, I will remark, in passing, 
that I am persuaded that ministers have 
profited considerably on this question by 
the accidental injustice of the operation 
of these statutes. | Many persons are led 
to support the present measure from the 
general admission that the present state 
of the law is not neutral, and they do not 
nicely scrutinize how much alteration is 
requisite to restore the balance. In res- 
pect to these statutes, it is material to ob- 
serve under what circumstances they were 
passed. It appears that excepting the 
statute of James Ist, which had other ob- 
jects, no similar statute law existed pre- 
viously, and up to the 9th Geo. 2nd, the 
common low had always been esteemed 
adequate both to preserve our neutrality 
and to protect the Crown from any dimi- 
nution of allegiance. The 9th Geo. 2nd 
was passed after a speech from the throne 
acquainting the House with the machina- 
tions of the Jacobites, and the expediency 
of protecting the recent pacification of 
Europe. It is obvious that it was not 
proposed by that statute to manufacture 
on the sudden a new offence into a capital 
felony, orto create a malum prohilitum, 
(4M) 
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so,highly penal: but whereas at that con- 
juncture the offence which was at common 
jaw a misdemeanor savoured very nearly 
of treason, it was intended to make the 
punishment commensurate with the guilt. 
In truth, though these subjects did not in- 
tend to serve directly against England, 
they were very effectively employed 
against her allies. The next of the two 
statutes, 29th Geo. 2nd was still more 


' manifestly of a temporary design and 


character; for it only prohibited from 
serving as officers under the French king. 
This was on the eve of the Seven Years 
War. Was it, then, no offence to serve 
as an officer under any other state than 
France, while it was a capital felony to 
serve as a common soldier under the same 
state? Let usconsider the particular crisis at 
which it is attempted to reinforce the com- 
mon law in the prevention of this offence. 
Is it not a period when it would be expe- 
dient, instead of impeding emigration, to 
open as wide a vent to it as possible. If 
there is any characteristic of the times 
more pregnant with alarm than another, it 
is the overcharged state of our popula- 
tion. This springs partly, no doubt, from 
the unhappy system of. our poor laws ; 
but the evil is greatly aggravated by the 
transition from war to peace. The coun- 
try was already glutted with a pacific po- 
pulation hardly able to maintain itself by 
the exertion of honest industry. What 
must be the consequence of throwing 
upon it a surplus of military population 
from our disbanded fleets and armies, 
who can ill-accommodate themselves to 
the habits of industry and the arts of 
peace? They will find it too difficult “ to 
turn their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.” I see 
no motive for desiring to keep pent up at 
home, these elements of turbulence and 
convulsion. I am aware that I should 
pursue a more popular course by describ- 
ing these persons as noble spirits thirsting 
for fame, and eager to promote the cause 
of freedom. But I cannot really view 
them as generally actuated by such mo- 
tives. Iam reminded on this subject of a 
humorous allegorical story related in 
Beccalini’s advertisements from Parnassus. 
He describes the public gardeners, by 
which he means to typify statesmen, as 
petitioning Apollo for some means of 
clearing their garden of its noxious and 
useless weeds. He expressed his willing- 
ness to comply with their request, but 
declared his inability to suggest any cri- 
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terion by which they might be separated 
from the valuable The 
answered, that the best mode would be to 
grant to them the instruments, drum, and 
trumpet, at the sound of which all such 
plants as took delight in dying would 
speedily follow them and so perish, and 
the garden would be ridded of its weeds. 
But whether gentlemen are disposed to 
view these persons as adventurers in 
pursuit of gain, or as courting active em- 
ployment in pursuit of glory, it would be 
in the one case impolitic, and in the other 
unjust, to restrain them unnecessarily 
from the attainment of their object.—But 
it is urged, that the consequence of this 
mild state of our laws would be injurious 
to Spain, and that she would therefore be 
entitled to complain. She might com- 
plain of the injury; but she could have 
no ground to accuse us of injustice. 
The greatest part of the argument in 
favour of the bill arises from the miscon- 
ception of these two ideas, from the confu- 
sion of injury with injustice. Many 
circumstances may be inherent in the 
constitution of one country which may 
produce an injury to the ruling power of 
another, but of which no claim of justice 
could require the alteration. For instance, 
the liberty of the press in this country, 
the freedom of debate in this House, is 
probably very injurious to Spain, and to 
every other despotic government ; but is 
she therefore entitled to cal] upon us to 
stifle that freedom, and to abrogate that 
liberty? But my hon. friend has argued, 
that as Spain is not cognisant of our con- 
stitution, she will look to the law of 
nations, and claim at our hands such pro- 
ceedings as she may find dictated by the 
jurists. I must protest against this 
monstrous proposition, Are we then to 
take the dicta of Puffendorf and Vattel as 
the guides of our jurisprudence, or to 
new model our constitution because an 
arbitrary monarch, with these glosses to 
assist him in its construction, has mistaken 
it? We ought not to abandon the princi- 
ples of our institutions in compliance with 
any abstract theories. If, not through 
any partiality of our laws, not through 
their inefficacy, but from the accidental 
revalence in favour of one party of the 
incentives of interest and feeling, Spain 
is liable. to suffer any injury in her 
American contest, I do not hesitate to 
avow that I should rejoice at it. On 
what grounds can Spain claim of us such 
an alteration of our laws as should more 
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effectually prevent British feeling from 
flowing in its natural channel, and British 
speculation from pursuing its natural ad- 
vantages? By what motives can she 
enforce sucha claim? I know but four 
grounds which can entitle any power to 
interfere with the legislation of a foreign 
state, namely justice, interest, fear, or 
favour. With respect to any claim of 
justice, I trust I have disposed of it by 
showing the existenee of equal laws in the 
ordinary constitutional spirit of our juris- 
prudence, which prohibit assistance to 
either party.—Before, however, I quit this 
part of the subject I wish to address a few 
observations to the argument of my hon. 
friend founded on the treaty. The treaty 
of 18}4 agreed to prohibit the subjects of 
this country from furnishing the South 
Americans with arms, or other warlike ar- 
ticles. Did the term “articles” contemplate 
men, or is that now by a strained and tardy 
construction to be implied from it? The 
Crown exercised its prerogative by 
making a treaty. It stipulated by virtue 
of the prerogative for that which by the 
rerogative it was entitled to perform, and 
or no more. I cannot conceive how, by a 
general approbation of the treaty, the faith 
of parliament can be considered as 
pledged to more than even the framers of 
the treaty contemplated, when they 
framed it, or when they laid it on our 
table. I take the ministers themselves 
for my interpreters of it. Would they 
have suffered that treaty to lie dormant 
for five — as far as the present impli- 
cation from it is concerned, if they had 
meant to stipulate for a new legislative 
measure ? If, then, I have established that 
there is no claim of justice let us consider 
how far interest can influence us to adopt 
the additional restrictions of this bill. On 
this head, I will only refer to the cloud of 
petitions against it which have been laid 
on our table unopposed by a single one in 
favour of the measure. It will, insuch a 
ease, be a safe inference that the in- 
terest of so many individuals is iden- 
tifiable with the interest of the commu- 
nity. As it is not on grounds of expe- 
diency that I rest my opposition to the bill 
I will not dilate onthis topic.—Next, as to 
the motive of fear, which 1 admit to 
be a principle which ought sometimes to 
induce governments to concede that for 
the security of their people which they 
are not bound to grant from any claim of 
tice. Thank God we are not now de- 
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servile feeling! This, however, tempts 
me to attract the attention of the House 
to a period of our history which has not 
been sufficiently noticed. Let us turn to 
one of its brightest pages, to the reign of 
| Elizabeth. Let us look to the 
reign policy of that wise, and magnani- 
mous princess, who however questiona- 
ble and arbitrary were many of the fea- 
tures of her domestic administration, was 
in her military and diplomatic policy, a 
pattern to all future princes. I advert 
particularly to the ten years which pre- 
ceded her rupture with Spain. Philip 
the 2nd remonstrated with her on account 
of the supplies of men and money which 
the revolted Netherlanders received from 
this country. She withdrew at his requi- 
sition all national assistance, but refused 
to interfere with the voluntary acts of her 
subjects. She did not suffer herself to be 
influenced by the motive of fear, although 
her country was still fevered and dis- 
tracted by the virulence of religious fac- 
tions, and domestic treachery gave addi- 
tional terror to the menace of external 
attack. At that period too the monarch 
of Spain wielded a power greater both in 
wealth, in territory, and in influence, 
than has ever been known in civilized 
Europe, with the exception of the despot 
who has recentlyswayedits destinies. But 
though she was no visionary friend to 
liberty, she was probably unwilling t 
cramp unnecessarily the energies of her 
people, and she felt that a free state is a 
good neighbour, since, in proportion as it 
is less vulnerable to external attacks on it- 
self so it is at once more impotent and 
more indisposed to foreign aggressions. 
But my hon. friend has eloquently ex- 
patiated on the beauty of generosity, 
and has urged that wé should concede to 
her weakness what Elizabeth and James 
denied to her strength. However this 
argument may afford scopeto fine periods 
in this House, I cannot consider it as a 
rinciple fit for statesmen to act upon. 
at! because Spain is fortunately too 
weak to inflict an injury and an insult 
upon us, are we to show our generosity 
by inflicting it on ourselves? Such chi- 
valrous notions are better calculated for 
the plains of La Mancha than for a Bri- 
tish House of Commons. Indeed this 
high point of honour reminds me of that 
which induced Prince Prettyman to marry 
the old .Chandler’s widow. Lastly, will 
any feeling of favour induce us to grant 
as a boon what the other motives had 
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been wanting to enforce? What favour 
can we bear to that Spain which received 
with such unworthy jealousy those splendid 
services by which, inthe late war, we pre- 
served her a station in the catalogue of 
independent nations? What favorr to 
her who imposed on us, at the return of 
peace, as the meed of those services, com- 
mercial restrictions highly injurious, 
though, mark again the distinction, not 
unjust? What favour, lastly, do we owe 
her for draining that last pittance from 
our purse, already too much exhausted 
in those efforts on her behalf, in consi- 
deration of her partial abandonment of a 
trade which disgraced her character as a 
Christian nation? — Before I quit the topic 
of favour, I must declare that I am not 
aware of any sufficient ground of dis- 
cretion which should restrain a British 
senator from avowing the conscientious 
opinion which he may entertain in favour 
of South American Independence. I 
am confident, that if such a feeling may be 
expected to exist any where it would na- 
turally be sought in British bosoms, in 
those who have themselyes been nursed in 
the lap of freedom. The principle of 
liberty is of a diffusive and communica- 
tive nature. It has nothing of the selfish 
and monopolising spirit which charac- 
terizes the tyrant and the slave. It teaches 
those who enjoy it to appreciate its bless- 
ings, and to desire their extension. ‘This 
feeling is also consistent with its best 
policy,—because, in proportion as liberty is 
diffused, in proportion as its ramifications 
are wide and numerous, it is consolidated 
and secured wherever it previously existed. 
fam sure I cannot be fairly accused of 
not being a warm friend to legitimate go- 
vernments ; but I feel that it is for the be- 
nefit and preservation of all such as are 
worth preserving that in cases where gross 
and grievous oppression obtains, the abuse 
should find a remedy, that where they 
conduce rather to the misery and degrada- 
tion than the welfare of the people, the 
evil should be redressed, and the tyranny 
overthrown. Such events as these are 
memorable examples, and salutary ad- 
monitions both to monarchs and their 
people. They teach the former that they 
cannot trample with impunity on the 
rights of nature, while they warn the peo- 
pie, that as on the one hand they are not 
doomed by any fatality to a state of 
wretchedness and slavery, so on the other 
they ought to be very cautious how they 
presume to innovate, or to tamper with 
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existing institutions. They will be ad- 
monished that it is only grievous evil, and 
intolerable abuse which can justify such 
attempts when they see through what a 
crowd of miseries, and through what a 
deluge of blood they must wade in order 
to attain that redress. I will conclude by 
again protesting against our being deterred 
from maintaining acourse which is sanc- 
tioned by justice and which is consonant 
to our best feelings, merely because it is 
also conducive to our advantage. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman assured the 
House, that it was not his intention to 
trespass on its attention for more than a 
very few minutes. On the question of 
neutrality he should say nothing, after 
the ample discussion which it had under- 
gone, and because he considered that the 
common law was sufficient to pro,vide for 
it. The act of George 2nd was justifia- 
ble upon a principle of self-defence; but 
here no such ground could be alleged. 
The only question now was, whether we 
were bound by treaty to the adoption of 
this measure? Had Spain fulfilled her 
obligations arising out of it with regard 
to the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries ? So far was this from 
being the fact, her prohibitory laws had 
been revived, and tothat extent the treary 
had been violated on her part. This was 
a consideration which had not been ad- 
verted to, he believed, by any preceding 
The allegations contained in 
the petitions upon this subject had not 
been controverted or denied. On other 
occasions it was usual to consult the feel- 
ings and opinions of commercial men. In 
fact, ministers had never contemplated 
any great job, without making an appeal 
to the merchants and citizens of London. 
He recollected a great meeting in Mer- 
chant-Tailors’-hall, followed by another 
in Grocers’-hall, on the subject of the 
Bank restriction. When the war broke 
out in Spain, it was thought necessary to 
have a dinner, in order to rouse a spirit 
favourable to its support. He believed 
the price of the tickets was not less than 
four guineas cach. One of the toasts 
which were drunk on that occasion was, 
Ourbrave associates in libertyand arms, ” 
alluding to the Spanish people. It was 
not just thus to work upon the feclings of 
the public at one moment, and to despise 
them at another. Thousands of indivi- 
duals had freely poured out their blood in 
the contest which followed those meetings 
and toasts; but he was sorry to say, that 
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our allies, the Spanish patriots themselves, 
in Old Spain, hady been disgracefully 
abandoned. He did not wish to dwell 
upon the commercial interests of the 
country, though it could hardly be denied 
that they required protection when not 
militating against justice or general policy. 
To overlook those interests at a moment 
when they were so crippled, and when 
fresh burdens were about to be imposed, 
looked like a voluntary surrender of them. 
He trusted that, however attached a ma- 
jority of the House might be to the mi- 
nisters, it would not, under the circum- 
stances of our present situation, sanction 
a measure soinjurious and so unnecessary. 

Dr. Phillimore said:—Reluctant as I 
always am to obtrude myself on the no- 
tice of the House, and infinitely as that 
reluctance is increased in the present in- 
stance, by the protracted discussion 
which this question has undergone; I 
nevertheless feel desirous of being per- 
mitted to state the reasons which have 
hitherto induced me to vote in sup- 
port of this measure; and why it is, that 
neither subsequent reflexion, nor any of 
the arguments we have heard this night ; 
nor yet the seducing and bewitching 
eloquence of an hon. and learned friend 
of mine on a former occasion, have in the 
slightest degree shaken the opinion I was 
led to form upon the first examination and 
consideration of this subject. I am 
desirous of explaining that opinion, be- 
cause, agreeing as I do in many of the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. and 
learned gentleman who last addressed the 
House; concurring as I entirely'doin many 
of the general positions laid downby him, — 
Inevertheless decidedly think, thatsuch are 
not the sentiments which ought to influence 
us on a question of this description ; that 
such positions (true as they may be in 
general, and abstractedly), are not 
applicable to the present question, and 
consequently are not correct premises 
from which we can deduce any just and 
legitimate conclusion.—I am desirous also 
of explaining my opinion, because I am 
one of those who think it utterly impos- 
sible not to feel a deep and anxious in- 
terest in the great and momentous trans- 
actions: which are now developing them- 
selves on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is impossible, indeed, not to view with 
interest and emotion so large a portion of 
the other hemisphere,—so long depressed 
by an unwise, impolitic, and tyrannical 
system of government,—emerging as it 
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were from thecondition to which it has been 
debased and degraded,—to see the dis- 
tant and dependant provinces of a feeble 
and uowieldy empire, struggling to shake 
off the yoke by which they have been so 
long galled, and rising with all the cha- 
racteristic vigour and energy of newly- 
acquired liberty, into the rank and 
character of independent states.—As an 
individual, it may be permitted me to 
add, that I ardently hope the result of 
this struggle may be the complete emanci- 
pation of the South American colonies — 
from the dominion of the parent state ;— 
as an individual I entertain a confident 
opinion, that if these transactions observe 
the ordinary march of human events, 
they will not so far falsify all that history 
and experience has taught us, but that 
such must be the final, such the inevita- 
ble result. 

Deeply, however, as I may be impress- 
ed with these sentiments, I still feel that 
they ought not to influence our votes on 
the present occasion. The true question 
for our deliberation this night is, what is 
the relative situation of Great Britain 
with respect to the contending parties? 
What are the particular compacts and 
obligations by which we are bound ?— 
What the solemn declarations given in 
the face of Europe and the world to 
which we are pledged to adhere? In 
fine, what is the line of conduct which 
the law and practice of nations point out 
to us, if we would wish to preserve invio- 
late our national faith and national 
honour?—These are momentous consi- 
derations ; all, more or less, implicated in 
this discussion ; all, more or less, exciting 
us not only to guard against the impulse 
of the kind and generous feelings which 
would naturally prompt us to lend aid to 
those who are struggling to emancipate 
themselves from a state of oppression 
and thraldom, but most especially also 
to guard ourselves against the repeat- 
ed appeals which have been made to 
our interests, and against that branch of 
argument so pressed upon our attention, 
namely, the benefit which would infallibly 
accrue to our commercial speculations, 
from a different course of proceeding. 
Our table is strewed with petitions, all 
breathing one spirit; descanting on the 
odious monopolies of Old Spain; expa- 
tiating on the vent which the South 
American colonies offer to our manufac-. 
tures ; pourtraying also, in glowing colours, 
the commercial distress of this country, 
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and the diminished employments of our 
labourers and manufacturers; may, a 
worthy alderman, who has recently taken 
apart in this debate, has mainly founded 
his arguments in opposition to the mea- 
sure on the claim the trade of the coun- 
try has from parliament for an equivalent 
for the three millions of taxes it has im. 
posed upon the people.—As a general 
proposition, I am free to admit, that the 
views of British merchants are so liberal 
and enlarged in the management of their 
commercial concerns, that whatever 
contributes to the extension of British 
commerce may be said to contribute to 
the benefit of the human race.—But where 
the question is 2 priori, between the 
plighted faith of the country on the one 

and, and the advantages to be derived 
to trade and manufactures on the other ; 
British merchants are the last persons 
whose opinions ought to guide the coun- 
sels and deliberations of the state: they 
stand on the footing of witnesses, deeply 
interested in the result of a suit: their 
opinions should have no weight with 
those who are to decide: they are liable 
(for they are men, and subject to the 
infirmities of men), to bias and prejudice, 
and favour on behalf of the side which 
they espouse; they are liable, as all 
interested witnesses ate, to deceive them- 
selves, by the most common species of 
sophistry, into thinking that what contri- 
butes to their profit and advantage, is 
best for the community at large. 

It is admitted, that we are pledged to 
maintain an exact neutrality between the 
contending parties. Without entering into 
any abstract definition of neutrality, it 
may be sitnply stated to mean, that there 
should be on our part no interposition in 
the war; net that we are thereby pro- 
hibited from commercial intercourse, or 
from the interchange of kind offices with 
either of the belligerents, but that we 
are prohibited from transporting to them 
those articles by which the war is sup- 
ported, instructed, and maintained ; or, to 
borrow the language of the eminent pub- 
licist, whose authority has been so often 
involved in the course of these discussions, 
these articles quibus bellum instruatur 
et foveatur ; and, in enumerating the arti- 
cles clearly prohibited, he uses the follow- 
ing terms: ‘ arma, tormenta, et quorum 
preecipuusin bello usus, milites ;””—at first 
sight, this seems to conelude the whole 
argument ; for, if whole regiments (as is 
notoriously the fact), are raised in this 
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country for the supply of the South Ame- 
rican armies ; on the authority just cited, 
it should seem that our neutrality is un- 
questionably violated towards the other 
belligerent. But a distinction has been 
taken as to this, and it is said that, how- 
ever unneutral it may be for the state to 
furnish troops to a belligerent, yet that 
individwals in their private eapacity ma 

enlist under the banners of either belli- 
gerent,withouteompromising the neutrality 
of their country ; and it has been further 
asserted, that Bynkershoek, in the chapter 
intitaled “ an liceat militem conducere in 
amicz Gentis populo?” sanetions and 
enforces this doctrine. This is considera. 
bly to overstate Bynkershoek. He consi- 
ders the question in two points of view, 
viz. whether i¢ is lawful for a_bellige- 
rent te levy treops within the territory of a 
neutral state? and 2ndly. Whether it is 
lawfut for the subject of aneutral state to 
enter into the service of a belligerent ? 
On entering this question, he states 
it to be one of great difficulty—a vexata 
questio as it were, and one which had at 
all times much divided, and at the time he 
wrote, still continued to divide the opi- 
nions of great jurists. Undoubtedly with 
respect to the first branch of the question, 
he be gtounds for a strong inference that 
his own opinion was favourable to the 
right of the belligerent to raise troops in 
a neutral state. But he eandidly states, 
that so different was the opinion of his 
own country on this head, that in Holland 
(no mean authority on any question of the 
law of nations) such an act was punish- 
able by death. On the second point, whe- 
ther an individual can divest himself of his 
country,'and enter into the military service 
of another state? he explicitly lays it 
down, that it entirely depends upon the 
laws of the country to which the individual 
belongs, and that it is unlawful if it is 
prohibited by the laws of the state; and 
amongst the states in which such a prohi- 
bition notoriously exists, he enumerates 
England. The case, however, does not 
rest here; an extraordinary fallacy has 
pervaded all the arguments rested upon 
the authority of Bynkershoek ; the whole 
of his reasoning applies to the case of 
states, who are simply friends, and 
unconnected by any alliance with either 
belligerent. In all his disputations, he 
cautiously guards himself on this point ; 
his language invariably is de federatis alia 
est imspecho. The hon. members who 
have opposed this measure seem entirely 
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to have thrown out of their consideration, 
that Great Britain is the ally and confe- 
derate of Spain ; and that she is not bound 
by any treaty or compact to the South 
American colonies. By the treaty of 
1814 * the sovereigns of Great Britain and 
Spain profess themselves equally animated 
by a desire to strengthen and perpetuate 
the union and alliance, which has been 
the principal means of re-establishing the 
balance of power in Europe, and restoring 
peace to the world.” One of the articles 
contains the following express stipulation : 
«“ His Britannic majesty being anxious 
that the troubles and disturbances which 
unfortunately prevail in the dominions of 
his Catholic majesty should cease, and the 
subjects of those provinces should return 
to their obedience to their lawful sove- 
reign, engages to take the most effectual 
measures for preventing his subjects from 
furnishing arms, ammunition, or any other 
warlike article to the revolted in Ame- 
rica.” And in the face of this article, can 
it be maintained that the revolted in 
America, may levy troops in Great Bri- 
tain against the king of Spain? The ar- 
ticle was framed with reference to the 
warfare which now exists hoc ipso intuitu, 
the casus feederis has occurred ; and who 
will say that if Great Britain permits these 
levies, she does not give Spain a right of 
war against her? It would bea most un- 
worthy quibble, a most pitiful and paltry 
subterfuge, that because troops are not 
enumerated among the warlike articles 
prohibited xominatim, therefore they 
might be supplied. Look to the spirit and 
meaning of the treaty, and the object for 
which it was framed, and see whether 
writers on the law of nations would in- 
clude levies of troops in their enumeration 
of supplies by which war is supported and 
maintained. An hon. friend of mine has 
said, if there is such a treaty it is not bind- 
ing upon parliament. But the treaty was 
entered into and concluded by that branch 
of the executive government in which the 
Constitution of this country has vested 
the power of making peace and war. It 
was laid four years ago on the table of this 
House, and the Crown was thanked for it. 
With the merits of this treaty therefore, 
unhappily we have now no concern; 
be the stipulations of it, the most absurd 
—be they the most disadvantageous that 
can be imagined; they were made by 
competent authority, and the House and 
the country are inviolably bound by it, 
we may impeach the minister who signed 
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it, but we cannot break the covenant to 
which we are pledged. 

Farther, it has been urged (no point 
indeed has been more pressed), that we 
are about to alter the law of the land :— 
this I deny; it is the very essence of this 
measure, that it has its foundation in that 
reciprocity of rights, and obligations 
which exists between the sovereign of 
this country and his subjects. Ev 
natural-born subject of Great Britain is 
entitled to the protection of his sovereign ; 
but in return for that protection, it is the 
undoubted law of this land,—derived to us 
indeed from our feudal ancestors, and 
deeply tinged with the colouring of the 
parent stream from which it derives its 
source, but it is the undoubted law of this 
land—that in return for that protection, 
every natural-born subject owes to his 
sovereign allegiance—an allegiance, not 
the result of express law, or the creature 
of positive enactment, but an implied ori- 
ginal and virtual allegiance, impressed 
upon him at his birth, and only to be di- 
vested from him by his death; it is con- 
trary to this allegiance to enter into the 
service of any foreign state without the 

ermission of his own sovereign; it is a 
igh misdemeanor at common law, and 
punishable as such. Not conteat with 
this, our immediate forefathers have,—as 
has frequently been the case since the Re- 
volution, grafted astatute on the common 
law of the land; and in 1736 an act was 
passed (which it is the object of the pre- 

sent bill to modify and renew ) denowncin 

the punishment of death against any Bri- 
tish subject who should engage without 
the licence of the king in the service of 
‘« any foreign prince, state, or potentate.”” 

It has been asserted, that this statute 
(9th Geo. 2nd ) was passed under particular 
circumstances,and to meet the exigencies of 
aspecialcase. Where are the facts on'which 
this assertion rests? It was passed in the 
ninth year of the second sovereign of the 
house of Brunswick, not as has been stated 
this night, at a moment when this country 
was engaged in a war against the Preten- 
der, aided by all the great powers of Eu- 
rope,—but in the ninth year of a reign up 
till that period of uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity, and at a period when this country 
was under the guidance of the most 
peaceful minister that England ever knew 
True it is that war had raged between two 
great powers on the continent of Europe, 
which threatened to involve the other 
states ; but in the year preceding the pas- 
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sing of this act, George the second, in 
concurrence with the states-general, had 
been appointed mediator between the 
contending parties. So successful had 
been their mediation that an armistice 
had been signed, and the preliminaries of 
peace agreed upon. Such indeed was the 
confidence of the British monarch and his 
ministers, in the stability of these ar- 
rangements, that the king opened the very 
session of parliament in which this act 
was subsequently passed, by recommend- 
ing in his speech from the throne consi- 
derable reductions of the forces both by 
sea and land. What is the inference de- 
ducible from these historical facts ? Surely 
not that this statute was passed under the 
pressure of a necessity, or for a tempo- 
rary purpose; but that when peace was 
restored to the continent, and the affairs 
of Europe were composed, England feel- 
ing the inconvenience which had resulted 
during a war in which she had been neu- 
tral, from her subjects enlisting under the 
banners of the respective belligerents, ap- 
plied herself to correct the evil by con- 
firming, by statutory provisions, the power 
the Crown possessed under the original 
constitution of the country. This infer- 
ence is further corroborated by the im- 
mediate operation of the law; for the 
law has not, as has been represented, 
been always a mere dead letter which has 
slumbered in the Statute-book, from the 
moment of its enactment. It appears 
from a search which has been institut- 
ed by an hon. friend near me into the 
sessional papers of the Old Bailey, -that 
in the first four years after it passed, four 
convictions took place under it, and two 
of them were followed by executions ; and 
these convictions were not for entering 
into the service of the Pretender, but for 
enlisting men for the service of the king of 
Prussia.—Such being the common law, 
and such the statute law of this realm, 
the one making the enlisting in foreign 
service, without the permission of the 
king, a misdemeanor, the other de- 
nouncing death against this offence—it 
being notorious also to all the world, 
not merely from the writings of foreign 
jurists, and the language Great Britain 
has held on this subject in more ancient 
times, but from the recent discussions 
which have taken place between this 
country and the United States of America ; 
that England has, on all occasions, held 
high the doctrine of the control exercised 
by her sovereign over the allegiance of his 
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subjects. We pledge ourselves by treaty 
to Spain to prevent our subjects from sup- 
plying the South American colonies with 
military stores, &c.; in despight of this 
treaty, enlistments are carried on here, to 
a most extraordinary extent, for the 
service of those colonies. The Spa- 
nish government remonstrates; we reply, 
it is true that our law is binding against 
you, but we have no means of enforcing 
it against your opponents ; we are anxious 
to fulfil our solemn engagements, or at 
all events to preserve strict neutrality ; 
but in the sense of our act of parliament, 
the insurgent provinces of America cannot 
be considered as states. What? we admit 
them by our conduct to be de facto states ; 
we give them the rights of war, and 
together with those rights, the incidents 
and emergents arising from them; but 
yet, in construction of law as far as Old 
Spain is concerned, we deny them to be 
states. Is not this asolecism? is it not 
a quibble unworthy of a great nation? I 
stop not here to examine the construction 
put upon the statute by the Jaw-officers 
of the Crown, which holds that these 
powers, towards whom we enjoin our 
commanders by sea and land to observe 
an exact neutrality, are neither to be 
esteemed “ foreign princes, states or po- 
tentates.” I think the construction very 
questionable; but this I maintain, that 
whatever may be the construction of our 
municipal law, such a construction is not 
to be tolerated under the law of nations. 
In common fairness Spain has a right to 
vour law not distorted by special pleading, 
and — by legal subtlety, but 
— upon such a footing as shall entitle 
er to the equal and just interpretation of 
it. Spain places you in this dilemma,— 
either her revolted provinces are or are 
not states; if they are not states, they 
cannot claim the exercises of the rights of 
war, or the privileges of neutrality; if 
they are states, the same law which pre- 
vents your subjects from enlisting in the 
service of Old Spain, ought to prevent 
them also from enlisting in the service of 
the South Americans. On every prin- 
ciple then, of justice and good faith, we 
are called upon to make the letter of our 
law correspond with the spirit of it; and 
to place it upon the same footing with 
respect to our ally, on which it stands 
with relation to the other belligerent. 
Compare this transaction with a trans- 
action in private life; with the case of an 
individual, who, having entered into a 
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contract after a lapse of four or five years 
refuses to complete it because it turns 
out in its execution irksome or inconve- 
nient to him, or prejudicial to his interests. 
The obligation contracted by this country 
to Spain rests on ground precisely similar. 
For we are to remember that it is fixed in 
the unalterable constitution of things that 
the same rules of moral obligation which 
bind men together in families, bind families 
into nations, and again bind nations to- 
gether in the great society of mankind. 
We are to remember that states as well as 
individuals are liable to suffer injury, and 
to receive benefit from each other; that 
it is alike the duty of man in his collective, 
as it is in his individual capacity, to culti- 
vate and enforce the observance of those 
rules of justice which contribute so much 
to the comfort and happiness of the whole 
human race. We are to remember that 
though nations acknowledge no common 
superior upon earth, and consequently 
that there is no tribunal but that of arms 
to which they are amenable for acts of 
injury, and injustice towards each other ; 
yet if they deviate from their sacred obli- 
gations, if they break their plighted faith, 
it frequently happens in the awful dispen- 
sations of Providence, that the same 
avenging punishments await them in their 
national capacity, which characterise the 
fate and fortunes of individuals in private 
life for similar breaches of morality and 
justice. It is impossible that the discus- 
sions of this night should not forcibly re- 


call to our recollection an appropriate and | 
exact illustration of this awfi! truth. The | 
subject naturally compels us to revert to. 
that period of our history when Great | 
Britain was involved in a war with her | 
own colonies ; at that unfortunate period | 
France and Spain were impelled by in- | 


terested considerations, by the prospect of 
commercial advantages, and by the hope 
of humiliating a powerful rival, in violation 
of solemn covenants to assist our revolted 
colonies in America. Mark the moral 
effects of this conduct: observe the just 
retribution by which it was followed. The 
experience of the last 30 years has evi- 
denced how deeply France has rued her 
perfidy. Little too did Spain think when 
she was fanning revolt in North America, 
of the evils she was preparing for herself. 
But the hour of retribution has arrived, 
the trumpet of civil discord has been 
blown; the blast of war has gone forth : 

onies; it has resounded through all the 
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peopled cities, and all the hundred pro- 
vinces of the vast continent of South Ames 
rica; it has been re-echoed from the ex- 
tremity of Cape Horn, to the banks of 
the Oronoco; from the banks of the 
Oronoco to the inmost recesses of Mexico. 
Audiit et Triviz longé lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulphured Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini; 
Et trepidz matres pressére ad pectora natos. 
Shall we then fall victims to the allure- 
ments of similar temptation? Shall we, 
with this example before us, retaliate 
upon Spain injustice for injustice? Be- 
cause Spain 40 years ago provoked us 
unjustly to war, shall we be stimulated 
by views of commercial advantage and the 
hope of territorial aggrandisement to a 
similar deviation from good faith towards 
Spain ? 
The hon. member who the last but one 
addressed the House, has contrasted the 
conduct of Great Britain on the present 
occasion with the conduct of queen 
Elizabeth towards the revolted provinces 
in the Netherlands ; but in what does the 
analogy consist? In what point is our re- 
lative situation to South America similar 
to our relative situation to the Netherlands 
in queen Elizabeth’s time ? The sovereign 
who at that period wielded the vast re- 
sources of the Spanish empire had inhe- 
rited from his father an ardent desire for 
the universal monarchy of Europe; the 
only spot of Europe which held out any 
refuge for the oppressed, any rallying 
point against his vast and overwhelming 
power, was England. Added to his poli- 
tical hostility, Philip 2nd was also ani- 
mated by every feeling of pan rancour, 
and every sentiment of infatuated and 
furious bigotry against Elizabeth. Well 
indeed, was that intelligent princess aware 
that her destruction was the scope of his 
views, the ultimate object of his ambition : 
on the soundest principles therefore of the 
law of nature and nations,—on that prin- 
ciple which alike justifies nations sad in- 
dividuals in arming in self defence,—with 
a view to her own security, and the pre- 
servation of her people she was impelled 
to assist, first the Huguenots against the 
Spanish faction in France (for France was 
then rent by contending factions), and 
afterwards the revolted provinces of the 
Netherlands in the struggle they were 
maintaining in vindication of their natural 
tights and liberties against the cruel and 
unjust, usurpation of their sovereign. Per- 
fectly indeed might that intelligent 
foreseen that by fostering 
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the growth of an independent state on the 
Flemish coast she was laying the founda- 
tions of a power whose interests in process 
of time might become inseparably blended 
and mixed up with the best interests of 
this country ; but she was equally aware, 
that at the moment she was erecting a 
bulwark for her own preservation, and 
making the surest preparation for that 
storm which she well foresaw would 
sooner or later, burst over the heads of 
her people and herself. Elizabeth too 
had no treaties with Spain, but she 
had bound herself by repeated and 
solemn engagements to assist the United 
Provinces against the mother country. In 
truth, if we examine the question we shall 
find that the parallel holds in no one cir- 
cumstance, but that the South American 
colonies and the Netherlands were at the 
time of their respective revolts subjects of 
Old Spain.—The hon. and learncd member 
then recapitulated his arguments, and 
concluded by imploring the House on a 
question in which the good faith of their 
country was involved, not to allow their 
Opinions to be biassed, and their judgments 
warped from the right course by the 
fervour of their feelings on the une hand, 
or by considerations of interest and ad- 
vantage on the other. 

Mr. Williams said, that much stress 
had been laid upon the treaty of 1814; 
but what duty could it impose upon Eng- 
Jand? It could not be pretended, that 
his majesty in the exercise of his preroga- 
tive, could enter into any treaty which 
should oblige parliament to pass an act 
to effect its purposes. He expressed his 
firm conviction, that if this bill passed 
into a law, it would be not only prejudi- 
cial to our commercial interests, but to 
the national honour. 

Mr. Long Wellesley thought it unbe- 
coming the character and dignity of Great 
Britain, to state to another country, that 
because legal gentlemen took exceptions 
to certain parts of a treaty, formally aud 
solemnly concluded, she was not bound 
to the observance of its stipulations. 

Mr. Barnett entered his solemn protest 
against a measure marked by impolicy and 
injustice. 

The House then divided: Ayes, 190; 
Noes 129. 
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Robarts, A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Scarlett, J. 
Smith, John 
Smith, W. 
Smith, Saml. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Stewart, Wm. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Vernon, G. 
Waithman, ald. 
Webb, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, sir R. 
Wilson, sir Rt. 
Wilson, Thos. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Wood, ald. 
TELLERS. 
Bennet, hon.H. G. 
Nugent, lord 


_ Mr. Denman moved an amendment to 
the bill, the object of which was, to enable 
custom-house officers to search, and to 
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detain, all ships which might be in any 
of his majesty’s ports. 

Mr. George Lamb did not rise to oppose 
the amendment, but he wished to re- 
mark upon the curious manner in which 
this bill was worded. The learned lawyer 
who had framed the measure, whoever he 
might be, seemed to have had his head 
completely filled with military phrases, 
and the individual who now filled the civic 
chair, was raised to the high and distin- 
guished rank of chief civil commander.” 
To the lord mayor application was to be 
made to put the provisions of this bill into 
execution. He should really advise hon, 
gentlemen not to limit it to the mayor 
alone of any town, but to extend it to all 
the subordinate officers, even to the 
village schoolmaster, who would be found 
to be upon this, as upon all other occa- 
sions, a most active and useful per- 
sonage : nay, the sextons and their compa- 
nions might be applied to in cases of great 
emergency. The gallant officer behind 
him (sir R. Wilson) had prophesied the 
influence this measure would have on 
foreign countries; he would prophesy its 
influence nearer home; he should 
have thought his majesty’s legal advisers, 
after the lessons they had already re- 
ceived—after the repeated proofs they 
had seen of the wisdom and the undaunted 
spirit of a British jury,—would have been 
wise enough not to press such a measure 
as this. The efforts of government had 
already been defeated by the firmness and 
independent spirit of a few individuals at 
home. Thank God, it yet remained to 
be seen whether a British jury would 
assist the government in enforcing such a 
law as was now attempted to be forced 
upon the people. 

Lord Castlereagh felt confident that a 
British jury would not swerve from its 
duty. Englishmen placed in such an 
awful situation would recollect the sacred 
oath they had taken, and would not be 
influenced by any suggestions, either from 
within or from without the walls of par- 
liament. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
.bill passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 22. 


Excisz Prosecutions.] Mr. D. W. 
Harvey presented a petition from captain 
Samuel Bryan, of the ship Margaret, who 
com d that he had been subjected to 
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a vexatious prosecution by the solicitor 
of excise. By the 26th of the king, com- 
monly called the Manifest act, the cap- 
tains of British ships, clearing out from 
foreign ports for this country, were 
obliged to procure a manifest, that is a 
detailed statement of the contents of 
their cargo. Captain Bryan arrived in 
this country with his ship from Surinam, 
in August, 1814. According to the 
terms of the uct, the captain was bound 
to transmit to the commissioners of 
customs a correct copy of this manifest, 
which was termed the Ship’s Report. 
Captain Bryan did this, and in the report 
he stated, among the other articles of the 
cargo, 145 bags of coffee. It was the 
practice for the commissioners of the 
customs to send to those of the excise a 
copy of so much of the report as related 
to excisable articles, of which coffee was 
one. When the transcript of the report 
was sent to the excise, the commissioners 
sent their searchers to compare the cargo 
with the manifest; and, instead of 145, 
only 140 bags of coffee were found. In 
the act, there was a clause which stated, 
that if any package whatever was wanting 
of those contained in the report, a penalty 
of 200/. was incurred by the captain, but 
with this proviso, that if the report did 
not agree with the manifest, or if it could 
be made out to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners of customs, that the 
manifest was incorrect by mistake, then 
the penalty should not be incurred. 
Captain Bryan being ignorant of the 
cause of this mistake, applied to his mate, 
who informed him, that when the ship 
sailed, the 145 bags of coffee had been 


emptied into 140 bags, to save stowage. . 


He transmitted this statement to the 
commissioners of customs, praying them 
to rectify the mistake in the report. 
They, satisfied with his explanation, com- 
plied with his request, and transmitted it 
to the commissioners of excise, who also 
appeared satisfied with the explanation. 
After this, captain Bryan had a right to 
conclude, that the consequences of his 
mistake were at an end, and for two years 
he had no idea of any further proceed- 
ings;—yet, at that time, when, all the 
evidence which explained the mistake, 
might have ceased to exist, he received 
the first intimation from the solicitor of 
the excise, of a proceeding against him, 
not by letter, but by a process in the 
court of exchequer. This summary pro- 
ceeding was a course which any solicitor 
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in London would be ashamed to take 
without a previous letter, informing the 
individual of the nature of the claim, and 
no other excuse was to be pleaded but 
that the practice was general in that de- 
partment. In cases of thiz nature, it was 
often replied to any complaints, that the 
individual complaining was a person of 
bad character, who lived by violating the 
revenue laws; but in this case, no such 
answer could be made. ‘the petitioner 
as he had every reason to believe, was a 
man of unexceptionable character. The 
precipitate manner in which prosecutions 
of this nature were commenced, might be 
inferred from the fact, that in one year 
there were 761 prosecutions at the suit of 
the attorney-general in the court of ex- 
chequer. So that near 150,000/. were 
paid for legal expenses, either by the public 
or by the unfortunate persons who were 
the objects of these prosecutions. Cap- 
tain Bryan preferred a petition to the 
board of excise, accompanied by the 
atiidavit of his mate, and his own, with 
which the customs had previously been 
satisfied, and praying for an interview. 
He received for answer only a verbal 
communication, in which his request was 
refused, on the ground that the commis- 
sioners were never wrong in any of the 
761 prosecutions which they instituted. 
He then offered modified terms of com- 

romise, to which they would not accede. 

t was easy to imagine why all these pro- 
positions were rejected. The commis- 
sioners referred to their solicitor to report 
on each case as it eccurred, and by his 
report they were guided. It was not in 
the nature of man that the solicitor should 
report with impartiality, whether he 
should quash in the bud these 761 prose- 
cutions, on which perhaps only 3 or 4/. 
costs had been incurred, while they might 
swell in the end to 160/. The cause was 
brought before the exchequer, which, with 
all respect to those who administered the 
law, he must say, had assumed too much 
of the odious character of the star chamber, 
and in which the solicitor of the excise 
assumed much of the. power formerly 
exercised by the master of the crown 
office till the abuse of it was corrected by 
the statute of William and Mary. When 
the cause was brought before that court, 
the judge said, that the commissioners of 
customs had no power to rectify the 
error, and he directed the jury to find a 
verdict for the crown. ‘The petitioner 
stated, that he was advised by his counsel, 
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that a bill of exceptions might be ten- 
dered, and he should have prosecuted it, 
but that he had not funds. He was better 
advised to apply to the lords of the trea- 
sury. He sent to that board the same 
statement verbatim, which he had sent to 
the commissioners of excise, precisely 
the same affidavits with not one new fact. 
The lords of the treasury having no soli- 
citor behind them, came to that honour- 
able conclusion, which was to be expected 
from them. They remitted the penalty ; 
but they made a stipulation, that the indi- 
vidual should pay the costs of the action. 
He had the receipt in his hand of the so- 
licitor of excise from the defendant, for 
the Crown costs in this prosecution, which 
in the judgment of the lords of the treasury 
ehould never have been instituted. They 
amounted to 160/. 5s.; in addition to 
this, the defendant, who had not money to 
follow up his bill of exceptions, had his 
own solicitor’s bill to pay, amounting to 
89/. 8s. 5d. From an examination of this 
individual case, and a knowledge of the 
fact, that 761 prosecutions were instituted 
in the course of the year, he must infer, 
that proceedings of this kind were insti- 
tuted not so much for the protection of 
the revenue as for the sake of the costs, 
for the advantage of those at whose advice 
they were instituted. Neither was it to 
be supposed that the higher crown 
lawyers could view these prosecutions 
with altogether unprejudiced eyes. In 
every prosecution nearly 50 guineas were 
paid in fees to counsel for the Crown, 
though comparatively few were brought 
to trial, for after the last 6s. 8d. was 
stuck to the bill, the solicitors who before 
were so averse to compromise, were 
anxious to agree to it, that was, to have 
no more trouble in the business. The 
House should hear some of the items of 
the bill in the present case. After a 
charge for five fair copies of the brief, 
were these items :—the attorney-general, 
ten guineas; the solicitor-general, ten 
guineas; Mr. Dauncey, ~ guineas ; 
Mr. Clarke, eight guineas; Mr. Walton, 
four guineas; and finally, to keep up the 
splendor of a crown prosecution, 71, 13s. 
to the marshal and crier of the court. It 
was thus that the expenses of the Crown 
were swelled out, for the respectable 
solicitor for the defendant had carried the 
cause on for half the sum. This was on 
all defendants a severe, but on innocent 
defendants, a cruel and wicked impost. 
In the next session he should move for @ 
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committee to inquire into the mode of 
instituting and conducting these prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the system on 
which the customs and excise acted, of 
referring all causes to the solicitors who 
were interested in prosecutions, was bad. 
Thé country was obliged to the hon. gen- 
tleman for bringing the subject before 
the House. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
hon. gentleman had made a direct attack 
on the administration of justice. He had 
compared the Court of Exchequer to the 
Star Chamber. Now, surely, if the con- 
duct of the learned judges in that court 
was criminal, the manly way of proceed- 
ing against them would be by impeach- 
ment. As to the case before the House, 
it was necessary to state that there was 
no revenue law more important than the 
26th of the king. It went not to attack 
fraud when discovered, but to cut up the 
roots of fraud. When it was discovered 
that the petitioner’s cargo did not corres- 
pond with his report, it was the duty of 
the excise to prosecute ; and he had no 
doubt the delay had been occasioned by 
the circumstance of the petitioner having 
left the country, so that he could not be 
proceeded against. The irregularity in 
the report had been attributed to the 
coffee being brought in casks, and shifted 
into bags. If this was the fact, the board 
of excise observed that it would be men- 
tioned in the log book, and called on him 
to produce it, but with this demand cap- 
tain Bryan had not complied. The act 
gave the customs no authority to remit 
the penalty, except in the case of an 
accidental difference between the manifest 
and the cargo; but this had not been 
attempted to be made out. The Treasury 
consented to remit the penalty, in consi- 
deration of the circumstances of the case, 
and the expense the defendant had in- 
curred. With respect to the number of 
prosecutions instituted within the last 
year, 760 were not to be deemed very 
numerous, considering the extent of the 
revenue to be collected, with the quantity 
of fraud and smuggling likely to be com- 
mitted. Then, as to the number of 
counsel usually employed in exchequer 
prosecutions, it should be remembered, 
that the attorney and solicitor-general 
were sometimes unable to attend such 
prosecutions, and it was necessary to 
vetain competent professional gentlemen 
to conduct them, 
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Mr. N. Calvert said, that when the 
character and construction of the excise 
laws were duly examined, when it was 
considered that the whole system was in- 
consistent with the principle of our free 
constitution, the House was bound to 
inquire into any abuse in a system which 
was obviously so very liable to abuse. 
He was an advocate for inquiry, thinking 
that the statements of the hon. mover 
had by no means been answered by the 
learned gentleman. 

Mr. Denman maintained that the hon. 
mover had not cast any reflections upon 
the character of the chief baron of the 
exchequer. For the character of the 
judge alluded to, he felt the most pro- 
found respect, but he must say, that ac- 
cording to his conviction, the opinion of 
that very learned judge in the case under 
consideration, was not conformable to 
law, and had the bill of exceptions been 
pressed, he had little doubt that the opi- 
nion would have been set aside by the 
superior tribunal of a full court. Into 
the merits of the revenue code he would 
not now enter ; but he must say that there 
was something so overwhelming in the 
weight and influence which the Crown 
possessed through the revenue laws in 
the court of exchequer, that the admi- 
nistration of justice there, was quite dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed in the 
other courts. The whole system of the 
laws of excise and customs, was, in fact, 
of an odious character; and seeing from 
a bill passed yesterday, that the just right 
of a British subject to leave the count 
if he pleased, was to be subjected to 
the restrictions imposed upon fraudulent 
trading or smuggled goods, he was the 
more anxious for the revision and amend- 
ment of that system. Upon this subject, 
then, he hoped and trusted that a rigid 
inquiry would be instituted next session. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Laws AGAINST COMBINATIONS OF 
WorkMEN.] Mr. Hume rose to call the 
attention of the House to a petition of 
considerable importance. He believed 
much diversity of opinion existed, as to 
the facts stated in it; and many persons 
conceived that the present was not a 
proper period to entertain the subject; 
but, the very reasons which led those 
persons to suppose the present an im- 
proper time to investigate the cause of 
complaint, were those which induced him 
‘to think that it ought now to be looked 
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into. The petition was signed by a 
number of journeymen tradesmen, and 
mechanics of London and Westminster, 
who complained of the existing laws rela- 
tive to combination, which prevented them 
from receiving the full remuneration for 
their labour. All laws, they observed, 
which interfered with the rate of wages, 
were hostile to the best interests of trade, 
and were the source of constant complaint 
and litigation. He conceived that those 
laws were mischievous. He would put it 
to the feelings of every gentleman present, 
whether it was just to give to the rich 
master the power of combining against 
the journeyman, and to punish the latter, 
if he attempted to procure what he con- 
ceived to be a fair remuneration for his 
labour? The common law of the land 
was sufficient to check any improper con- 
duct on the part of the labouring artisan; 
and he conceived a measure ought to be 
introduced for the purpose of altering or 
repealing the statutes that had been 
enacted on this subject. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, «* That the petitioners 
are aggrieved by certain Laws against 
combinations of workmen, inasmuch as 
those laws have a tendency to deprive 
them of the fair use of their skill, and of 
a just remuneration for their labour; that 
those laws, instead of preventing combi- 
nations, have in fact deprived the working 
man of every means, except those of com- 
bination, of making arrangements with 
his employer, and of every chance of 
raising his nominal wages, however inade- 
quate they may be to purchase the quan- 
tities of necessaries he has been accus- 
tomed to receive for his labour ; that those 
laws, by forcing working men into com- 
binations, have destroyed all confidence 
between them and their employers, and 
have substituted in its stead universal dis- 
trust, jealousy, and oppression; that in 
proportion as combinations among classes 
of workmen have been more or ie per- 
fect, and more or less permanent, so has 
been the amount of the remuneration they 
have received for their labour, thus making 
the well-being of a very large portion of 
the people depend upon an absolute 
breach of the laws; that notwithstanding 
those workmen among whom the means 
of successful combination are most perfect, 
have received a larger compensation for 
their labour than those among whom those 
means have been less perfect, there has 
been for many years past a gradual dete- 


rioration in the condition of even those 
who have received the largest compensa- 
tion ; that, in the opinion of the petitioners, 
all laws which interfere with the wages of 
labour are injurious to the general pros- 
perity of the country, of vast and conti- 
nually increasing injury to the working 
man, of no advantage to his employer, 
but that they are a source of constant 
hatred, litigation, and oppression, among 
those whose real interest it is, that a mu- 
tual good understanding should at all 
times prevail; the petitioners therefore 
pray, That the House will cause inquiry 
to be made, and such relief to be given 
to them as may seem reasonable.” 

Mr. Ellice stated, that he had great 
pleasure in offering his entire concurrence 
in, and cordial assistance to the measure 
of which the hon. member had given no- 
tice for the repeal of the Combination 
acts, a subject to which it had been his 
intention to call the attention of the 
House. He had been obliged, in conse- 
quence of the distresses of his constituents, 
to appeal to the feelings of the House, in 
favour of a measure they had suggested 
for their own relief, and which had been 
opposed, on the general principle, that it 
would interfere with free labour ; and his 
only answer to that opposition was, that, 
although he admitted that any regulation 
of the price of labour was contrary to 
principles which all acknowledged, it had 
been rendered necessary by the repeated 
violation of those seliisialen, which had 
produced the distressing effects from 
which the manufacturing classes were 
now suffering. He had the greatest plea- 
sure, therefore, in offering his cordial 
support to a measure which would be the 
first step towards re-establishing the 
principle of free labour ; and he would cor- 
dially and zealously join the hon. gentleman 
in his endeavours to remove a grievance, 
of which the operative manufacturer had 
so much reason to complain, from its 
partial and oppressive influence. _ 

Mr. Williams felt indebted to his hon. 
friend for bringing this subject before the 
House. It had been the policy of mas- 
ter-manufacturers and tradesmen, for 
some time back, to reduce the price of 
labour, and he was convinced that these 
combinations were injurious to the best 
interests of the community. : 

Lord Ebrington —. concurred in 
the sentiments expressed by the hon. 
members who had preceded him ; and 
hoped that some measure to remedy the 
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evil complained of by the petitioners would 
be adoped. 

The petition was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. : 


Penryn Brisery On the 
motion for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Holford thought that corruption 
had not been proved in a sufficient degree 
to warrant the measure, and moved as an 
amendment that the bill be read a third 
time on that day six months. 

Sir C. Burrell took a review of the 
evidence, for the purpose of proving that 
bribery had been practised in the borough 
of Penryn, sufficient to justify the pending 
measure. With respect tothe proposition 
of disfranchising the borough altogether, 
and of granting the right of election to 
other places, it was contrary to the princi- 
pleonwhich parliament had generally acted. 

Mr. Abercromby declared himself the 
zealous friend of this measure; but he 
feared, from the advanced state of the 
session, that if the bill were sent to the 
Lords, it would be thrown out. He 
should therefore suggest, that the bill 
should be suffered to fall, and that a re- 
solution should be submitted to the House, 
declaring the intention of the House to 
resume this measure’at an early period of 
the next session. The bill was a tempe- 
rate and gradual mode of reforming what- 
ever was evil in the constitution of the 
House, and must contribute to remove 
many objections which the more violent 
advocates for reform were in the habit of 
throwing out against it. 

Mr. Denison thought it extremely un- 
just, that a borough such as Penryn, 
where the electors were ready to sell 
themselves for 24/. should have the same 
influence in the House as any county in 
England, and more than such places as 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that if 
the bribery-oath had been forced upon 
every elector of Penryn, there would 
scarcely have been any corruption to be 
complained of. He would therefore vote 
for the amendment. 

Lord Ebrington thought it would prove 
‘of great advantage, if the elective fran- 
chise were taken from this borough, and 
given either to one of the large manufac- 
turing towns that were not represented, 
or to the great county of York. If the 
evidence befure the House did not justify 
this bill, he could not imagine any case 
in which the Houge ought to interfere. 


Frame-Work Knitters Bill. 
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Mr. G. Lamb adverted to the evidence, 
to show that there existed a general spirit 
of bribery. If the House did not pass 
this bill, he should indeed be much sur- 

rised. 

Mr. Williams spoke in favour of the 
bill. It had been affirmed that the bribery 
proved against Penryn could be substan- 
tiated against every other borough in the 
kingdom ; but this he denied, and defied 
any man to prove a single similar circum- 
stance against the borough he repre- 
sented. 

Mr. C. Harvey was decidedly opposed 
to such a sweeping measure as this, when 
by the evidence it appeared, that only a 
few individuals had been guilty of corrup- 
tion. 

Mr. Wynn recommended that the 
amendment should be withdrawn, and the 
bill itself postponed, and that some reso- 
lutions should be moved expressive of the 
opinion of the House. 

Sir C. Burrell expressed his willingness 
to adopt the course proposed. 

The House divided on the question, 
« That the bill be now read a third time,” 
Ayes, 44; Noes, 22. The bill was read 
a third time. Mr. Wynn then proposed 
the following resolution: “ That it appears 
to this House, from the advanced state of 
the session, that it is not expedient to 
proceed further in this bill during the pre- 
sent session of parliament.” After a short 
discussion Mr. Wynn withdrew his reso- 
lution, and the bill was read the third 
time, and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 23. 


Frame-Work Knitters Biti.] The 
Duke of Rutland moved the commitment 
of this bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne feeling, as 
he did, for the distress of the individuals 
whom it was the object of this bill to re- 
lieve, regretted that it became his public 
duty to oppose it; but satisfied, as he was, 
that the principle of it was most injurious 
to our manufactures, he must resist its 
further progress. ‘The object of the bill 
was, to prevent the manufacture of the 
web stocking—a cheap article, which had 
been originally introduced when the mar- 
ket was in a depressed state, and for the 
express purpose of finding employment 
for a number of the workmen, who must 
otherwise have been altogether out of 
employ; but it appeared to him to be 
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most preposterous now to prohibit the 
manufacture of this cheap article, in order 
to attempt to force the consumption of 
the dearer articles, for the purpose of 
giving more advantageous employment to 
those very individuals—an expectation, 
however, which there was nothing in the 
evidence to support. He could not con- 
ceive any principle more mischievous, 
than that of prohibiting the manufacture 
of cheap articles, in order to attempt to 
force persons to buy dear ones. Were 
such a principle to be generally acted 
upon, it must lead to the entire ruin of 
our manufactures and our foreign com- 
merce. 

The Earl of Westmorland contended, 
that the bill was merely a measure of 
regulation, and that regulations had been 
frequently applied to other branches of 
manufacture. Unless this spurious article 
was prohibited, the whole of the manu- 
facture must. be ruined. 

The Earl of Harrowhy observed, that 
if the cheap article was to be prohibited 
in this instance, they might as well extend 
it to other branches of manufacture, and 
prohibit all cheap articles. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne having 
moved to postpone the commitment for 
three months, the House divided on the 
question, that the word ‘ now” stand 
part of the question. Contents, 25; Not- 
contents, 27: Majority, 2. The bill was 
consequently lost. 


Casu Payments Bitt.] The Dill 
having been read a third time, 

Lord Helland said, he could not allow 
the bill to pass, without recording on the 
Journals an attempt on his part to acce- 
Jerate the resumption of cash payments, 
instead of putting them off for four years. 
Had he been told at the commencement 
of the session, that he should give his 
consent to a measure for postponing for 
four years the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, he should have hesitated to el 
it; but under the circumstances, if his 
amendment were negatived, he should 
certainly feel it his duty to vote for the 
parsing of the bill. His object in moving 

is amendment, was, that there should 
be sufficient evidence afforded to the pub- 
lic of the sincere desire of parliament to 
resume cash payments, particularly after 
the acknowledgment made by noble 
lords on the other side, of the error of 
their former opinions upon this subject. 
He concluded by moving, to substitute 
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the Ist of July, 1820, for the lst May, 
1823, with reference to the commence- 
ment of payments in specie. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Harrowby moved as an 
amendment to the clause which leaves it 
at the option of the Bank to pay in gold 
coin or bullion, after the Ist of May, 
1821, that the lst of May 1822, should 
be substituted. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
if the Bank should at any time reduce 
their issues, in order to raise the value of 
their paper, the evil would carry its own 
correction along with it, for the public 
would then bring bullion to the Mint at a 
clear profit. By giving to the Bank the 
option to pay in coin, they afforded them 
a motive to accumulate treasure, and as 
the object of parliament was, that the 
measure should be gradual in its opera- 
tion, the amendment was entitled to the 
consideration of the House. As some 
misunderstanding had arisen with respect 
to a statement of his the other night, he 
wished to repeat that, with the exception 
of the five millions which would be re- 
quired to pay the Bank, he hoped no 
other loan would be necessary during 

eace. 

The bill was then passed. 
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CHARITABLE Founpations Bitt.} 
Lord Castlereagh having moved the third 
reading, 

Mr. Brougham said, that though he 
should feel it to be his duty to oppose 
that part of the bill which exempted 
from the scrutiny of the commissioners 
those charities which had special visitors 
yet even if the bill passed with that ex- 
emption, it would come near to that 
measure which he had formerly proposed, 
and which had been altogether altered in 
the other House. The bill before the 
House approached to the nature of the 
bill which he had proposed, by increasing 
the number of boards into which the com- 
missioners were to form themselves, and 
diminishing the number of commissioners 
in each board. There were now to be five 
boards, each consisting of two stipendiary 
commissioners. The boards, too, were 
enabled to call for papers and records by 
compulsory process, and there was no 
danger of its being resisted, as there was 
no limit to the fine which they might im- 
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pose. One objection which had been 
made to the constitution of the commis- 
sion on its present footing was, the amount 
of the expense, and the length of time du- 
ring which the country might havetobear 
it. It was certainly a ground of objection 
to a measure, if expense was incurred 
without adequate cause; but he should 
show that neither was this the case, nor 
would the expense itself be heavy. Under 
the bill of the last session, there were two 
boards of stipendiary commissioners and 
one of honorary commissioners, now there 
were five boards of stipendiary commis- 
sioners. If the five boards proceeded ac- 
cording to the rate at which the two 
boards had proceeded, they would in the 
year get through 1,200 cases. But there 
was every reason to expect a more rapid 
progress. The commissioners would by 
habit naturally become more expert, and 
the very knowledge that the commission 
was in uperation would produce such an 
effect upon the parties concerned, that the 
labours of the boards would be much 
lessened. After the inquiry had been 
further proceeded in, and when the House 
knew how much had been saved to the 
poor by the labours of the commission, it 
would be in their power to apportion a 
certain share of those funds for the ex- 
peuses of the commission ; for they might 
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malversation. In the elaborate and able 
report of the commissioners, there was 
scarcely a page in which some abuse was 
not mentioned, either in the school or the 
machinery of each establishment; and 
there was a prospect that an estate to 
the value of 4,000/. a year would, through 
the means of their investigation, be ul- 
timately recovered for a charitable foun- 
dation. A company who were trustees 
and visitors of the charity, had carried 
to their own account the surplus of the 
rents of this estate, after paying 3 or 
400/. a year to the purposes of the charity. 
If, as it seemed probable, this sum was 
awarded to the charity and nothing more 
was to be accomplished, the labours of 
the commissioners would not have been 
lost. But they had done more by point- 
ing out the almost universal abuse of 
free grammar schools, which the masters 
generally regarded as perfect sinecures; 
for whether from the decay of the places 
at which they were established, or the 
smaller importance now attached to the 
learned languages (the masters generally 
conceiving themselves bound to teach 
nothing else), good houses and gardens 
and glebe land and often ample salaries, 
were enjoyed by masters who taught no 
free scholars, but kept private boarding 
schools for their own profit. In the next 


reasonably assume, that but for the la- | session he should have to propose a mea~ 
bours of the commission, those funds sure founded on the digest which he had 


would have been lost to the poor altoge- 
ther.—The hon. and learned member then 
alluded to the magnitude of the importance 
of the inquiry, and went into some compu- 
tations founded on the data afforded by 
the digest of the returns to the queries 
of the education committee, to show, 
that there were in the whole 40,000 
charities of all kinds in the kingdom. 


mentioned to the Heuse. But whether or 
not the House acceded to this proposal, 
the reporting the names of those who en- 
joyed the revenues of these schools would 
necessarily produce a good effect. He 
should now proceed to state his objections 
to that clause ‘of the bill which exempted 
from inquiry such charities as had special 
visitors. His great reason for opposing 


As to the effects produced by the in- | the exemption was this—without suppos- 
quiry, it would be found in the di-! ing that there was any connivance on 
gest that the revenues of the charities in | the part of the visitors, yet seeing there 
the county of Berks were $,500/.; on | was a probability of abuses existing which 
inquiry, the commissioners had found | had not come to their knowledge, there 
them to amount to 5,5001 Those in| 


Kent were reported in the digest to 
amount to 6,500/. a year; by the inquiries 
of the commissioners they had been raised 
to 8,5001. a year. This effect produced, 
without allowing the fear of inquiry time 
to Operate, and without any legal pro- 
ceeding, was a pretty strong proof of the 
value of an investigation. In the counties 
of Kent and of Berks, the only ones 
— into, numerous 
instances had been found of neglect and 
(VOL. XL.) 


could be no objection to the interfer- 
ence of the commissioners who, would 
inquire and not act, who would aid and 
not supersede the visitors. But the ex- 
emption of these charities, while others 
were inquired into, was a gross incon- 
sistency. The. exemption of charities 
having special visitors was defended on 
the ground that the presumed will of the 
founder was not to be interfered with; that 
cujus est dare ejus est disponere— that he 
who gave the property could appoint the 
(40) 
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person who should inquire into the dis- 
posal of it, and that to attempt to control 
him was to interfere with the sacred right 
of private property. This, however, was 
not the principle on which the legislature 
had proceeded. When no visitors were 
specially appoiated, the founder and his 
heirs were the visitors. 


If he mentioned | 


no other visitor, he was supposed by law | 


to have willed that he and his heirs should 
visit the charity, yet in the statute of last 
year and the statute of Elizabeth, which 
went further than the statute of last year 
{for it constituted not merely a commis- 
sion to inquire into, but a court of jus- 
tice to try abuses), all charities not hav- 
ing special visitors were brought under 
the commissioners. With what consistency 
then was it said, “ We will exempt the 
charity from inquiry where you have ap- 
pointed a stranger, but we will not 
exempt it when you and your heirs 
retain the management.” But if it was 
ergued, that when the founder had shown 
x delectus persone by appointing a special 
visitor, parliament should not interfere, be- 
cause it was implied that the visitor posses- 
sed the full confidence of the founder what 
would be said when the confidence of the 
founder in a particular person, was so un- 
bounded that he appointed him not only vi- 


sitor, but also a trustee, manager, or gover- | 
nor? Why, in this casethe act of last ses- | 


| 


sion, as interpreted by the commissioners, _ 


gave them a power to inquire. 
cases in which the founder reposed a less 


degree of confidence, parliament would | 
not interfere in deference to his will; | 


So that in| 


| 
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recalled the attention of the House to the 
striking difference between the present 
measure and the statute of Elizabeth, 
which not only gave power to the com- 
missioner to inquire, but to “direct, order 
and decree.”” The present bill would (if 
the clause were omitted) be subsidiary to 
the power of the visitors—the statute of 
Elizabeth, but for the proviso, would 
have ousted them altogether. Even ifthe 
clause were rejected, it would be recol- 
lected that the universities and the schools 
under their visitation, and all the great 
schools, and the charities connected with 
cathedral churches, would continue ex- 
empted. As to the proportion of chari- 
ties, having special visitors, the eommis- 
sioners had found out of 260 cases, which 
came under their cognizance 12 or 14 
having special visitors. ‘There were others 
within the bounds of that inquiry having 
special visitors, which had not come un- 
der thé notice of the commission; but 
at least there were five in the hundred 
in this condition, which, according to the 
computation (which however, he believed 
to be an exaggerated one) of 40,000 cha- 
rities ia England and Wales, gave 2,000 
charities having special visitors ; and ac- 
cording to the lowest computation, eithee 
of the total number of charities, or the 
average of those having visitors, there 
would be several hundred of them, and 
those, as might be expected, of more than 
ordinary value. 

Mr. Peel said, he saw so many gen- 
tlemen around him much better qualitied 
than himself to enter into the merits of 


vet when he shewed an extraordinary | the question,that he should be very brief in 


ciegree of confidence then the commission. | his remarks wpon it. 


He must. however, 


ers stepped in to inquire. If the House | contend, that the argument of the hon. 


negatived this exempting clause they 
would confer a benefit on honest visitors: 
they would supply tae deficiency of un- 
frequent visitations; they would relieve 
them from the necessity of standing in the 
odious character of accusers. Arbitrators 
would be atiorded who would examine 
dispassionately and according to the strict 
rutes of evidence. ‘lhere were persons, 
in high stations, who, from their situa- 
tions, were visitors of many charities, who 
far from wishing to avail themselves of 
that clause, were the last persons in the 
world to desire it. If he failed, which he 
trusted he should not, in inducing the 
House to strike out the clause altogether, 
he should propose an amendment, to allow 
the commissioners to examine all cases in 
which the special visitors desired it. He 


and learned gentleman with respect to 
the exemption of charitable institutions 
committed to special visitors, was by no 
means conclusive; for he could see no 
reason why the will of the founders of 
such institutions should be violated ; and 
where by such will individuals holding 
certain offices were appointed as special 
visitors, it appeared to him that their 
conduct should not be meddled with, un- 
less special abuse were shown to have oc- 
curred. But how came it that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had not brought 
forward a distinct moticn with respect to 
public charities, and the reports of the 
two committees of 1816 and 1818 regard- 
ing them, at an earlier period of the ses- 
sion? So much wit and eloquence had 
been displayed upon the subject of those 
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charities by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man and others out of the House, that he 
felt quite unable to make any adequate 
reply to such exhibitions. But it would 
be reco.lected, that upon the proposition 
in that House of the committee of in- 
quiry in 1816, it was never mentioned 
that any investigation as to charities of 
this nature was to be referred to that 
committee. That committee had, in- 
deed, materially exceeded the authority 
with which it was invested. He was as 
ready as any man to admit the great ad- 
vantages derived to the House and the 
country from the institutions and labours 
of committees, but he must protest 
against the right of any committee to ex- 
ceed the powers granted, or the instruc- 
tions given to it by that House. The 
committee of 1816 was appointed to in- 
quire into the education of the poor in 
the metropolis, and into the way in which 
the children of paupers found in the 
streets might he best disposed of. That, 
indeed, was the specified object of the hon. 
and learned gentleman in moving for the 
appointment of that committee. Such, 
then, being the object, no one could 
have ever contemplated that such a coin- 
mittee would have undertaken an inquiry 
into the great scholastic establishments of 
the country. No one, for instance, ex- 
pected that any investigation would have 
been instituted by that committee with 
regard to Westminster or Eton. It might 
be said, that some words were added, 
upon the proposition of an hon. friend 
of his, to the instructions originally given 
to the committee, but he was speaking 
only with respect to the constitution of 
the committee in the first instance, and he 
contended that a very wide departure had 
taken place from that construction, even 
before the addition of those words. If 
it were asked, why the attention of par- 
liament had not been called to the reports 
of the committees of 1816 and 1818, es- 
pecially in so far as those committees had 
exceeded their powers, he would reply, 
that the report of the former committee 
was not printed for some time after the 
termination of the session, while that of 
the latter was not printed until afier the 
dissolution. But if it had been expected 
that any of those committees were to exer- 
cise the power of instituting any inquiry 
with respect to the universities, it was 
impossible that the House would not have 
been More particular with respect to the 
constitution of such a committee. He 
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meant no reflexion upon the members of 
the committee, but it appeared that 
among them there were none connected 
with or peculiarly interested about the 
universities ; and had the House contem- 
plated that any inquiry respecting those 
universities was to take place before those 
committees, he apprehended that some 
such gentlemen would have been selected 
to mix with them. But to enable the 
House to judge of the constitution of 
these committees, he would read the 
names of the committee of 1818 ; and in do- 
ing so he had no intention of imputing the 
slightest charge against any efthem. Hehad 
divided them into three lists :—the indivi- 
duals who were generally denominated in- 
dependent—those who usually took the 
same views of politics with the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman—those whose opinions 
usually coincided with administration. 
Those on the first were— 

Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Bankes, sir T. 
Acland, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Ba- 
bington. On the second were, Mr. J. 
Smith, Mr. J. H. Smyth, Mr. Lamb, 
Mr. Warre, Mr. E. Smith, the marquis of 
Tavistock, Mr. Abercromby, sir J. Mac- 
kintosh, Mr. Brougham, sir S. 
sir R. Ferguson, sir H. Parnell, sir F. 
Burdett, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Calcraft, 
Mr. Gordon, and lord Ossulston. : 

Mr. Brougham, while the names were 
repeating, requested that the right hon. 
gentleman would read them slowly, that 
he might be able to take them down. 

Mr. Peel replied, that he understood 
the sarcasm, but as it did not touch him, 
he was ready to comply. 

Mr. Brougham denied that he meant 
any thing sarcastic ; it was necessary that 
he should be furnished with the names, 
if the question were made to depend upon 
the political propensities of the individuals 
bearing them. 

Mr. Peel again read the names of the 
six impartial members, and of the seven- 
teen who usually voted with the hon. 
and learned gentleman. It seemed that it 
was in the contemplation of the proposers 
of the committee, that the universities of 
England should come under its cognizance. 
It was therefore to be expected that some 
gentlemen would have been named upon 
it, connected by knowledge and interest, 
with those establishments. Three indivi- 
duals had been selected who generally 
voted with ministers; and on them it 
seemed was to rest the burden of protect- 
ing the rights of the two universities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge; and who, did 
the House imagine, had been chosen by 
the hon. and learned gentleman; selected 
no doubt for their romantic attachment to 
those great and venerable institutions, 
where in early life their genius had been 
nurtured by the beauties of classic lore ? 
Who were the Horatii taken from the 
Roman camp to be the favoured champions 
on this occasion ?—Sir James Shaw, Mr. 
Alderman Atkins, and sir W. Curtis. 
Respectable, most respectable individuals, 
certainly; but perhaps not the best calcu- 
lated, from the early attachments of edu- 
cation, to perform the duty to which they 
were appointed. In this way the com- 
mittee had been constituted. [Mr. 
Brougham suggested that other members 
were added to the committee.] Mr. 
Peel admitted this; but observed, that 
he had correctly stated the committee, 
as it was originally constituted. From 
time to time other members had undoubt- 
edly been added, particularly when the 
inquiry was extended to Scotland ; but 
he firmly believed that he had mentioned 
all the hon. gentlemen who had been 
originally appointed.—Here the right hon. 
gentleman commented upon the bill 
brought forward in 1818, in consequence 
of the report of the committee, and upon 
the desire of that committee, that all the 
members of the proposed commission 
should be nominated upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and not 
appointed by the Crown. But this was 
not all; for there was this extraordinary 
provision in that bill, namely, that if any 
person should refuse to produce any do- 
cument, or part of a document, with re- 
spect to charitable institutions, it should 
be competent to any two of the proposed 
commissioners to commit such person to 
any prison in the kingdom, there to be 
detained without bail or mainprise, until 
he consented to the production required. 


Much had been said of the severity of , 


confining men under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act; and no doubt 
such confinement could only be warranted 
by imperious necessity. But if parlia- 
inent was so jealous of investing the esta- 
blished authorities of the country with 
the power of depriving the subject of his 
liberty, it was surely its duty to guard 
against the grant of such nee to an 
authority newly constituted, and for a 
temporary purpose. It was, indeed, 
most extraordinary to propose, that two 
of those commissioners should possess the 
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power of sending a man from Devon to 
the castle of Edinburgh, if he refused to 
produce any part of any document which 
they required to see upon the subject of 
public charity. The proposition of the 
committee, however, upon this subject 
was decidedly rejected, and the bill was 
passed with modifications. He could not 
avoid adverting to the course which the 
committee had pursued in some of its ex- 
aminations, particularly that of the head 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge. When 
he considered the objects for which the 
committee was appointed, and the cha- 
racter of the individual alluded to, he 
certainly thought that matter should have 
been differently entertained. A question 
had been put to that respectable indivi- 
dual, as visitor of a school in the norwh, 
importing sucha charge as ought never 
to have been insinuated. It would, in- 
deed, have been much better if that 
question had been omitted altogether. 
Then, as to the publication of the sta- 
tutes of Eton college, he condemned that 
proceeding most strongly, because, by 
the rules of the college, those statutes 
were forbidden to be published. But 
this publication was the more exception- 
able, as Dr. Goodal! had stated before the 
committee, that the copy of the statutes 
alluded to, which that committee had 
obtained from the British Museum, was 
exceedinglyimperfect. When Dr. Goodall 
was called upon to produce the statutes, 
he made the objection that, by the oaths 
he had taken, and by the will of the 
founder, he was precluded from so pro- 
ducing them. But the committee thought 
it proper to procure those docuinents from 
another source; and they sent to the se- 
cretary of the British Museum, desiring 
| to be furnished with a copy of them (it 
being understood that one was deposited 
there), which they procured. [Mr. 
Brougham here manifested some symp- 
toms of dissent.] He understood the 
hon. and learned gentleman to say, that 
there was no objection to the furnishing of 
that copy; but he was not speaking to 
that point. He was speaking to the 
question, whether the committee were 
authorized to publish to the world, docu- 
ments which particular individuals of cer- 
tain establishments were bound to retain 
in their own possession, by their own oaths, 
and the express directions of the founder. 
Here he was speaking of those of Eton 
college, as well of those which were given, 
as of those of Winehcster college, which 
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were not given. Now, he found that the 
rev. P. Hudson being asked, ‘* Whether 
the statutes of Eton were open for public 
inspection ?”” answered ‘ No; it was not 
permitted that they should be.” The 
next question was, “ Had they ever been 
printed ?” the answer was “ No; that 
was forbidden.” Dr. Goodall was asked, 
*¢ Whether he had ever seen Dr. Hug- 
gett’s copy of those statutes in the Bri- 
tish Museum ?” He replied that “ he 
had; but he knew it to be incomplete.” 
When they were informed that this was 
the case, the original impropriety of 
publishing them at all, became consider- 
ably heightened. If the statutes of Eton 
were to be published at all, surely a 
simple unadorned text ought to have been 
published. But it so happened, that in 
the published copy there were marginal 
notes attached, calculated te give any 
thing but a fair or just construction, or 
to convey any thing but a fair or just im- 
pression with regard to the subjects they 
purported to illustrate; and yet bearing 
all the appearance of parliamentary au- 
thority, and consequently calculated to 
produce an undue prejudice in the public 
mind. The statutes were printed in the 
4th report. They were in Latin, with 
various annotations. One of them he 
should especially notice. The right hon. 
gentleman proceeded to read a passage 
in the text, and the annotation; which, he 
observed, was a specimen of their general 
character. ‘The latter was to this effect— 
* This vice-provost’s book is that generally 
used in college business; no argument is 
allowed upon it, and consequently it is 
generally used.’? Now those were anno- 
tations which ought not to have been pub- 
lished. They were observations not issued 
under the authority of parliament; or at 
Jeast he might say, they were an abuse of 
that authority. He repeated that if it was 
necessary to publish the statutes of Eton 
at all, they might have been printed with- 
out any marginal annotations, tending so 
completely as those did to prejudice a 
clear view of the subject. But there 
were other circumstances in the conduct 
of this inquiry about charitable institu- 
tions to which he felt it necessary to ad- 
vert. In the year 1818, parliament was 
dissolved, and of course, all bodies to 
which it had committed the exercise uf 
certain powers, committees for instance, 
were presumed to have been dissolved 
with it. On this point, however, some- 
thing occurred, which, although it ori- 
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ginated, he had no doubt, in inadvertency 
or mistake, he felt himself bound to call 
the attention of the House to, inasmuch 
as if unnoticed, it might hereafter be- 
come matter of dangerous precedent, and 
interfere with those established forms and 
usages of which it behoved them to beso 
observant, and which were of so much 
importance. The dissolution took place 
on the 10th of June; and, of course, 
every body imagined all committees to be 
at an end, and the proceedings of those 
bodies to have terminated also: when a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, quite un- 
acquainted with the course and nature of 
Saban business, sent him (Mr. 

eel) a letter, from the country, request- 
ing to know whether the education com- 
mittee was still sitting? As this was in 
the month of July, he had no hesitation 
in acquainting the gentleman in his an- 
swer, that they could not be sitting. 
Now, this was a letter, dated from the 
House of Commons, 10th July (one 
month after parliament had been dis- 
solved), franked by Mr. Freeling, and 
directed to the rev. the minister of ——. 
The frank contained two letters; one of 
the 18th of April, signed “ Henry 
Brougham, chairman ;” and proposing to 
the rev. gentleman several questions ; and 
the other of the 10th July, which was of 
no importance, but as it formed part of a 
dangerous precedent, if such a practice 
were to be permitted. As he had ob- 
served before, the circumstance might 
have originated in mistake ; he made no 
charge; but he thought it necessary to 
call the attention of the House to the 
matter. The letter, dated the 10th of 
July, purported to be from the committee 
of education, and was signed by George 
Whitham, clerk to the committee. It 
was a circular directed to all clergymen 
not having made their reports according 
to the former instructions of the com- 
mittee ; and after expressing unwillingness 
to report the individual’s name, as one 
of those who had not so reported, it 
went on to request that the commu- 
nication might be immediately forwarded 
“ directed as above,” viz. to Henry 
Brougham, esq. chairman. Now this was 
really very wrong, and calculated to 
produce an erroneous impression on the 
minds of the public, as to the fact of a 
committee’s sitting after the dissolution of 
parliament. And when they were so 
scrupulous as to form, let them not be 
wanting in a due care of those which were 
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immediately connected with the course of 
their proceedings. The letter which had 
thus proceeded from the hon. and learned 
gentleman, from, not to use a stronger 
term than he meant to do, inadvertency, 
might, he thought, have been couched in 
better terms. [The right hon, gentle- 
man then read the commencement of the 
letter, which was in substance as follows :] 
—‘ Reverend Sir; it will be rendering 
very essential service to the inquiries 
now carrying on by the committee for the 
education of the poor,” &c. It might 
have been ousiaaai therefore, that such 
inquiries were carrying on by authority 
of parliament. But what he had most to 
complain of was, that this letter was sent 
as from the House of Commons, and 
franked by Mr. Freeling. It was leading 
those to whom it was addressed to think 
that there was an obligation on them to 
answer it, and in the way required, In 
one other respect, he must say, that he 
thought the hon. and learned gentleman 
had over-rated the powers of the com- 
mittee. In the letter addressed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman to his lament- 
ed friend sir S. Romilly, there was an 
allusion to his (Mr. Brougham's) conduct 
as chairman of that committee, in which 
their powers were greatly over-rated. In 
it the hon. and learned gentleman had de- 
clared, that he was so studiously deter- 
mined to avoid all imputation in regard to 
the extraordinary affair of St. Bee’s 
school, that he appeared at the West- 
morland election resolved upon refusing 
all applications for access to the evidence 
touching that singular business. Why, 
he could not give any such information ; 
for information given to such a committee 
he was not at liberty to divulge. He (Mr. 
Peel) did not know of a more alarming 
and important abuse of such powers than 
the doing so. So far from over-rating the 
justness of that determination by taking 
any credit for his forbearance, the hon. | 
and learned gentleman should know that | 
he would have been grosslv forgetting his 
duty, if he had permitted the informa. 
tion to be used at all for private purposes ; 
but much more so, if for electioneering 
purposes, he had been induced to give such 
permission, As to what he had observed 
upon the letters in question, he did think 
that these were proceedings which, if 
passed over without any comment, would 
form most dangerovs and inconvenient 
precedents. He was, therefore, most 
anxious that this opportunity should not 
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go by, without his entering his protest 
most decidedly against them. He dis- 
charged his duty on this occasion with 
great reluctance, but this might be the 
only time that he would have an opportu- 
nity of observing on the proceedings in 
question, and he did not wish to let them 
pass unnoticed. He thought many of 
those proceedings were improper; he 
thought they would form bad precedents 
— precedents inconvenient and dangerous; 
he must therefore enter his decided pro- 
test against some of them, to afford an 
opportunity of correcting the inadvertency, 
if inadvertency it was. 

Mr. Brougham said, that after the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, the 
House, he was sure, would extend its in- 
dulgence to him. He was suddenly called 
upon to defend his individual character, 
and that of his colleagues, whose confi- 
dence he was proud to have enjoyed from 
the first day he sat as their chairman, to 
the last when he reported their proceed- 
ings. At a moment when almost the 
whole of that committee were absent, he 
was called upon to answer the premedi- 
tated and much-laboured harangue of the 
right hon. gentleman, surrounded by those 
who doubtless were well aware of the 
charge to be preferred. While he la- 
mented the absence of the committee, he 
could not but laud the exemplary candour 
of those who were taking this opportunity 
of leaving the House. They hardly 
yielded in fairness to their right hon. 
leader. He had, with singular delicacy, 
selected a moment for his attack, when he 
thought himself secure of catching the ac- 
cused unprepared, and having bim con- 
victed without a defence. ‘They, content 
with having heard the charges, were de- 
parting quite satisfied of his (Mr. B.’s) 
inability to repel them. To repel all and 
each of them, however, he should in- 
stantly proceed ; and in order to meet the 
peculiar fastidiousness of the right hon. 
gentleman on matters of form, and to sa- 
tisfy his very nice sense of order, of which 
he had made so mighty a parade in his 
solemn lecture upon parliamentary proce- 
dure, he should begin with giving notice 
that he would, before he sat dewn, move 
to refer the Report of the Education Com- 
mittee to a committee of the whole House. 
He felt his situation as almost unexam- 
pled. Without any thing like notice, any 
thing that could give him a suspicion that 
such a discussion could possibly arise; 
without reflexion, or preparation, or a 
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single document or note to aid his recol- 
lection of details, he was called upon to 
answer an elaborate and artificial invec- 
tive against his conduct, and that of his 
colleagues, from the year 1816 to the 
presentday. But he must meet it. He 
well knew how he should be treated if he 
did not. It would be said, that the right 
hon. gentleman’s observatiors were too 
strong; that they cut too near the bone; 
that they were not loose insinuations; 
that his performance was not composed of 
school-boy rant, or college declamation ; 
that he was a business-like man, who gave 
chapter aod verse for what he alleged, and 
dealt largely in names and dates; and 
if his charges were left unanswered, it 
was because they were unanswerable. It 
would be held, that the absence of the 
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the right hon. gentleman was utterly 
wrong in all the charges he had made— 
wrong from beginning to end of his la- 
boured oration—if he did not, in a few 
minutes, and by referring to a few plain 
matters, strip that performance of every 
claim to credit—if he did not show him to 
be mistaken in his facts, out in his dates, 
at fault in his law, ignorant of all parlia- 
mentary precedent and practice, grossly 
uninformed (perhaps misinformed) upon 
the whole question, which, in an evil 
hour, he had undertaken to handle with 
no better helps than the practical know- 
ledge and discretion of those who had 
urged him to the attack—then he (Mr. B.) 
would consent to suffer—what should he 
say ?—to endure whatever punishment the 
right hon. gentleman might think fit to 


committee furnished no reason for delay; | inflict upon him and his colleagues, even 
that he was himself present, and shou'd ‘the weight of his censure—which would 
reguire no notice for that which he should | doubtless. in his own estimation, be quite 
at all times be prepared to defend, his past | equal to their demerits, how large soever 


conduct, no matter in what manner ar- 
raigned, nor how unexpectedly the charges, 
so maturely prepared, and industriously 
gathered from so many quarters, might 
have been brought together against him. 
He should therefore forthwith enter upon 
his defence against that lecture, the pro- 
duce of the daily toil and midnight oil of 
the right hon. gentleman, assisted proba- 
bly by several fellows of colleges, and 
certainly distinguished by all that know- 
ledge of the law, and custom of’ parlia- 
ment, which might be expected in such 
authorities. 

The right hon. gentleman had charged 
him with grave offences, which he had 
visited with what he no doubt considered 
as punishment adequate to the gravest of 
crimes—the weight of his censure—a cen- 
sure delivered almost as if it had proceeded 
from the chair; and which, he must say, 
would have been nearly as forcible if it 
had fallen from the chair. In these most 
unprecedented circumstances, gentlemen 
were now most unexpectedly called upon 
to decide against the Reports of the Com- 
mittee, and against his (Mr. B.’s) con- 
duct and that of his colleagues, and 
against the conduct of the House in two 
several sessions, both as regarded their 
own acts and deeds, and their omissions. 
Bat if he did not now satisfy all who heard 
him, that the committee were right, that 
he was right, and the right hon. gentleman 
wrong—if he did not succeed in proving, 
to the heart’s content of every man of 
Common candour and understanding, that: 


|they might be. But he hoped the House, 
| mercifully regarding his situation while 
such a judgment was impending, would 
_allow him, ere the awful decree went 
forth, to avert, if possible, from their des 
' voted heads, a fate so overwhelming. The 
bill immediately before the House obtained 
but a small share of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s notice. He was not here for that 
purpose—he was hurrying on to his severe 
attack— that was what he must get at; 
the matter in question signified nothing ; 
yet he just said enough upon it to show, 
that he completely misunderstood the 
whole drift of the legal discussion. When 
‘he treated the argument respecting special 
| visitors as reasoning from analogy—to be 
sure he made a sort of apology for not 
‘being very well able to grapple with such 
points; but then why did he toueb them 
‘at all? Would it not have been better to 
leave them to tho-e who could comprehend 
them, such as his truly learned and right 
‘hon. colleague, and not show himself off 
‘in so merciless a fashion? Besides, his 
incapacity to follow the legal argument, 
did not make him at all slow to pronounce 
‘an unqualified and dictatorial judgment 
upon it. But all this he soon dispatched, 
and came to the main business of the day. 
First of all, the right hon. gentleman had 
charged him with not having brought for- 
ward the subject early in the session, 
when, it seems, he was anxiously waiting 
for an occasion of delivering himself upon 
it. But could he not recollect what had 
prevented him? Was he so entirely ig- 
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norant of what had passed at the opening 
of parliament? If he was, where could 
he find another man ih the House who 
had so completely forgotten it? It seems 
he must be reminded of these things; and 
he should be reminded. At the very be- 
ginning of the session, he (Mr. B:) was 
prepared to move for the re-appointment 
of the Education Committee. This was 
well known; and his determination to 
make the motion forthwith, was no se- 
cret. 

On the second night of the session, 
however, the member for Liverpool came 
down with a notice from his noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh), who was generally 
considered as the organ of government in 
that House; whether he was so or not he 
would not now stop to inquire, perhaps 
the right hon. gentleman and he differed 
on this point also—but be that as it might, 
he, and he believed the rest of the House, 
were wont to regard the noble lord as the 
leading personage on that side. The ten- 
dency—the necessary effect—nay, he 
might say, the avowed intention of that 
notice was to make him postpone his mo- 
tion. He thought he was the more safe 
in doing so, as the right hon. gentleman 
had not then assumed the guidance of 
affairs, and the notice was a statement 
that the noble lord, as minister of the 
crown, intended immediately to introduce 
a specific measure, which would render it 
unnecessary. The right hon. member 
(Mr. Peel) knew of this; he knew that 
it must have the effect of silencing him 
(Mr. B.), and yet he now came forward 
and taxed him with having refrained from 
proposing any measure until the end of 
the session. His only object in proposing 
the re-appointment of the committee was 
for the purpose of supplying the defects 
of the measures adopted last year. He 
came forward openly and fairly to com- 
plain of these defects—he did not lurk 
behind—he did not allow the proceedings 
of 1816, 1817, and 1818, to go unnoticed. 
He disapproved of the measure proposed 
by government—he lamented the course 
which had been followed, and he fairly 
avowed his disapprobation of it. He felt 
it necessary to back the commissioners 
with the ample powers of a committce, as 
he thought the powers vested in them 
insufficient to attain the end proposed. 
This was one reason for moving the re- 

appointment. But the noble lord’s mea. 
sure was announced to be an augmenta- 
tion of the powers of the commissioners ; 
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another reason was, that the objects of 
their inquiry had been limited, and a com- 
mittee would be desirable to investigate 
those cases which the board were pre- 
vented from examining. But the noble 
lord’s notice comprehended an extension 
also of the objects of inquiry. Here, 
then, was a prospect held out of such a 
measure as might render the re-appoint- 
ment of the committee wholly unneces- 
sary ; but at any rate, until it was seen 
what the measure was, who could for a 
moment expect him (Mr. B.) to persist 
blindly in moving for the committee? 
What man in or out of the House but 
must have perceived that the notice at 
once and effectually suspended for the 
present his further proceeding. ‘ But,” 
said the right hon. gentleman, ‘ who 
could have thought that a committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the education of 
the poor of the metropolis, would have 
called before them and examined the 
masters of Eton and Westminster!” That 
the master of Eton school had been, 
prior to last session, called before the 
committee, he much doubted. 

Mr. Peel—* 1 said, the master of the 
Charter-house school.” 

Mr. Brougham. Well then, the hon. 
member now expressed his surprise that 
the masters of Westminster and the Charter- 
house schools had been examined. Did 
not the right hon. gentleman know this 
from the report of the committee in 1816? 
Had he not the evidence of his senses in 
that report, that those examinations had 
been entered into? He, in his turn, had 
a right to marvel—to lift up his hands and 
eyes in wonder at the conduct of the 
right hon. member. Was it not food for 
astonishment, to those who after could 
feel astonished at any thing, to perccive 
that the right hon. gentleman, notwith- 
standing the evidence then before him, 
should have waited until 1819 to remark 
on the manner in which the committee had 
overstepped the bounds of their instruction 
in 1816? The natural time to complain 
of the inquiries of 1816, was when the re- 
sult of them was laid on the table, and 
discussed and animadverted on by others. 
The right hon. gentleman, it is true, 
was not then installed in his present 
academical situation, and he was only 
looking upwards to the height which he 
has since attained. But the iniquities 
which had escaped the penetration of 
expectant zeal, were again overlooked by 
the circumspection of the rigit hon. gen- 
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tleman in calm and quiet possession. When 
others objected to the proceedings of the 
committee in 1816, and among them, the 
member for Liverpool, who in a fair, 
manly, and candid manner took the first 
opportunity of expressing his doubts whe- 
ther the committee had not gone too far, 
the right hon. gentleman, now all-cla- 
morous with astonishment at events three 
years old, was then dumb, not with won- 
der but indifference, at the same events 

uite recent, or happening before his 
ace. But in 1817 he was in the House 
when the committee was re-appointed— 
bad he disapproved of their fateaee con- 
duct, he might have opposed their renewal. 
At any rate, if he deemed that they had, 


through mistake of their powers, exceeded | p 


the authority under which they acted, as 
he says he blames nobody—he only regrets 
and observes—and far be it from him to 
impute any motive—surely it would have 
been but fair to have warned the com- 
mittee not to pursue the course into which 
they had been betrayed by their zeal 
when acting formerly under the self-same 
commission. But no such thing—still 
not a whisper from the right hon. gentle- 
man. In 1818, the same profound silence, 
when the committee was for the third 
time appointed ; and afterwards, day after 
day, for weeks, to the very end of the 
session, when reports were laid upon the 
table, and made the subject of constant 
discussions; although he was now mem- 
ber for that body which he now so faith- 
fully represents—a body whose attach- 
ments to constitutional freedom stands 
recorded in every page of our history— 
it seems that he alone of all in, and almost 
all out of the House, heard nothing of 
what was doing in the committee. But 
though his ears might be closed to every 
thing that passed around him, surely his 
more faithful eyes could not have de- 
ceived him when the printed reports were 
put into his hands. Besides, the com- 
mittee was not a secret one; it was open 
to all the House; any member might 
have attended ; many in fact did attend 
daily, who did not belong to it. The 
whole proceedings—the very inquiries into 
schools and universities, were in all men’s 
mouths—they formed the topic of general 
conversation—the town as well as the col- 
lege talk. The right hon. gentleman 
must therefore have heard for years of 
what he now inveighs against with all the 
artless ardour of fresh passion, and the 
innocence of ingenuous astonishment. 
( VOL. XL.) 
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Then, when the dreadful mischief might 
have been stayed in its course, if not 


prevented, not a sign was made, not an — 


expression even of warning escaped him. | 


Now, when it is all over, and most people 
have forgotten the whole matter, he had 
come down straining with wonder and in- 
dignation. By way of aggravation of his 
charge, too, he now urged, that one of the 
instructions of the committee which pre- 
sumed to inquire respecting the public 
schools, had been, to consider the state 
of the children of paupers found begging 
in the streets of the metropolis. Did he 
not know the history of that clause in 
their instructions? Had he never heard 
(what all the House knew), that it was no 
art of the original instructions under 
which the committee acted? Could he be 
ignorant that it was added some time after 
the formation of the committee on Mr. 
Rose’s motion, and that no one but Mr. 
Rose ever paid the smallest attention to’ 
it? But whatever might be its origin, 
surely he must know that it formed no 
part of the instructions in 1817 and 1818, 
when the inquiries that chiefly alarmed 
him were perpetrated. How, then, did it 
happen, that his serenity of mind had 
never been in the least degree ruffled in’ 
1816, when the committee, acting under 
such an instruction, presumed to examine 
the Charter-houseand Westminster-school ; 
but now when the committee had been ap-_ 
pointed without any such limitation at all, 
he is utterly astounded at finding it pro- 
ceeding as i had quietly and without 
one gesture of surprise suffered it to pro- 


ceed three years ago, while the clause ~ 


about beggars’ children was in force. 
To be sure, it might not then have been 
so easy to raise an outcry against the 


committee—because the foul misrepre- | 


sentations of its conduct out of doors had 
not been disseminated, which made it 
now somewhat safe to join in the attack. 
But be the reason what it might, certain 
it was, that until that very evening not a 


twinkling spark had been descried of the ~ 


fiery zeal which had now burst forth for 
good order, and the foundations of the 
establishments, and the regularity of 
proceedings, and the rights of the subject, 
and his defence against the aggressions 
of committees. All was then gloomy in 
the quarter from whence had now pro- 
ceeded a blaze, no doubt intended, or 
probably expected utterly to consume the 


committee, and all its works, and from _ 
which it was very strange, he could not © 
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tell how, except by God’s good provi- 
dence, they had escaped unscathed. 


However, as, after all, (incredible thou h 


it might appear to the right hon. gentle- 
man), the fact still seemed to be, that they 
had survived, it remained for them to 
pursue their defence the best way they 
could ;—and he should next advert to the 
charge of having packed the committee, 
than which he never yet had heard any 
more groundless accusation, nor one sup- 
ported by such an entire contempt of all 
facts and dates. But first, suppose he had 
named a greater proportion of his own 
friends upon it—was there no precedent 
for this? He should remind the right hon. 
ae of the course taken by some 
olks when they had the naming of com- 
mittees—committees too in which the 
complexion of men’s general political 
opinions and party attachments was infi- 
nitely more important than in an inquiry 
concerning the education of the poor. 
He should take the very last select com- 
mittee named by the right hon. gentle- 
man’s friends—the finance committee. 
Of twenty-one, who composed it, at least 
twelve were members who always vote 
with government, but he believed he might 
rather say, fourteen; however, suppose 
them to be only twelve, four belonged to 
those whom the right hon. gentleman called 
neutral, and treated as a class of little 
account ; neither one thing nor another; 
a milk and water compound : so that there 
remained only five Horatii, to make a 
stand for the constitution [Mr. Peel said 
across the table that there were only 
three Horatii]. Mr. B. continued—He 
was quite aware of that— he was speaking 
of their character, not their numbers; 
but, indeed, any one might have known 
the number of the Horatii who had hap- 
pened to frequent the opera-house of late 

ears, even though he might not have 

ad the advantage of a Christ-church edu- 
eation. However, the right hon. gentle- 
man had himself kept to the real number 
of the Horatii only by mis-stating the 
numbers of the ministerial members on the 
education committee. If he had been 
content to adhere to the fact, as he should 
now prove from the list just put into his 
hand by the worthy person at the table, 
he would have been compelled either to 
abandon his jest from the Roman history, 
or to increase the members of the 
Horatian family. Instead of the three 
worthy aldermen who had been called by 
such classical names, and who were 
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broadly stated to be the only members 
from that side of the House, how hap- 
pened it, that the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to leave out some eight or 
ten others of the same description? Was 
Mr. H. Wrottesley, for example, a gentle-. 
man who usually now voted on his (Mr. 
B.'s) side of the House? Was Mr. Holford 
a member who had ever so voted? Was 
Mr. C. Grant? Was Mr. Sheldon? Then 
why had he passed over all these names 
in order to allege that there were but 
three ministerial members named? But 
he had Jeft out a number of others; and 
it would not do to say that they were only 
added when the committee extended its 
inquiries to Scotland. Some had been 
put on long before any such extension 
was in contemplation. Here Mr. B. went 
into the dates of these several appointments, 
and enlarged upon the constitution of the 
committee, and the party connexions of 
the members. The committee was ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been selected 
from every part of the House. The right 
hon. gentleman had himself admitted, 
that there were members from various 
sides, and had descanted learnedly on the 
different squads and sections. The no- 
mination of the aldermen seemed, indeed, 
to puzzle him; but it was strange, that 
one who had received so liberal an educa- 
tion that he thought nobody else knew 
any thing, should be unable to explain 
this phenomenon. Did it never occur 
to him, that as the committee was ori- 
ginally appointed to examine the state of 
education in the metropolis, so it was @ 
matter of course, according to the every 
day’s practice of the House, to name the 
members for London and Westminster. 
They were therefore named, with the 
exception of Mr. Alderman Combe, 
whose health had prevented his attendance 
for a session or two. But were the in- 
terests of learning and the rights of the 
Universities left to the protection of those 
worthy magistrates? They served well 
ioe, giving their patient attendance 
while the city charities were inquired 
into; and neither keeping out of the way 
while the matter was discussed, nor 
throwing invidious obstacles in the way 
of investigation. But there were others 
on the committee in whose hands the 
cause of learning seemed to him almost 
as safe, as in those of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who would suffer no one but him- 
self to touch a college or a school. 
What did he think of sir S. Romilly, of | 
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sir J. Mackintosh, of Mr. F. Douglas, of 
Mr. W. Lamb, of Mr. Wilberforce, of 
Mr. Smyth, the member for Cambridge ? 
And how happened he, in his much me- 
ditated lecture of this night, to have over- 
looked all those names, in order to re- 
present the great establishments of edu- 
' cation, as left to the protection of three 
aldermen? But if a sufficient proportion 
of such members had not been chosen, 
whose fault was it? Had he (Mr. B.) 
ever thrown the least impediment in the 
way of increasing their numbers? What 
gentlemen had ever asked to be added, 
whom he had not on the spot moved for? 
Whose nomination had he ever opposed ? 
Did he not himself propose in the course 
of the inquiry, from time to time, seven 
or eight names besides those he had men- 
tioned, all of them ministerial members ? 
He might instance sir J. Graham, when the 
St. Bee’s affair was to be examined,—the 
Lord Advocate, lord Binning, Mr. H. Blair, 
Mr. W. Douglas ;—Mr. Boswell, when the 
instruction was given as to Scotland ;—and 
all these members took part, of course, 
in the other inquiries, as well as in the 
single half hour devoted to the Scotch 
part of the question. If the right hon. 
gentleman had desired to add any other 
names, could any one for a moment sup- 
pose that it would have been objected to? 
Can he himself really believe, that he 
(Mr. B.) would not have been glad to 
adopt any such proposal? Why did not 
he come forward with it at the right 
time? Why not ask to be on the com- 
mittee himself? A single word, a hint, 
would have sufficed, as he (Mr. P.) well 
knew. He must know that he, and as 
many of his friends as he might choose, 
would at once have been added. Then, 
why did he not pursue so obvious a 
course, at a time when he seemed to have 
heard of nothing from day to day, but 
the inroads made upon the universities ? 
It was mighty well to complain of those 
attacks, now as something sacrilegious, 
for the purpose of aiding in the House 
the insidious or ignorant clamours raised 
out of doors. But where was he while 
the deeds of violence were doing, and 
before they were yet consummated? Then 
was the time for him to have come down, 
pon and declaring, and imploring— 

ut no,—he saw Oxford menaced, Cam- 


bridge invaded, Eton insulted, Win- 
chester sacked, and still he made no sign. 
The imminent danger even of his. own 
abna mater could not draw a word from 
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him ; he left her with the rest to be de- © 
fended from the outrages of a revolu- 
tionary committee, by the prowess of the 
worthy and Horatian members for the 
city. 

So much for the formation of the 
committee ; it was fit now to see what its 
conduct had been when its operations 
began. But here he must again com- 
plain of the unfair time and manner of 
this attack; he was left almost alone to 
defend the committee. As far as argu- 
ment went, perhaps, he had no right to 
complain of this, for it might be said, 
that it was his duty to be master of the © 
subject; but was it nothing to be left | 
without witnesses to his statements of 
fact? The worst insinuations, the most _ 
unfounded statements, were flung out re- 
specting what passed in the committee. — 

as it nothing to stand there deprived of | 
the testimony which every one of his col-— 
leagues have been ready to give in 
his favour, had they been present, and | 
which all of them would, he well knew, © 
have hastened to their places for the pur- 
pose of giving, had they suspected that 
an attack would have been made, of which 
no mortal could possibly have dreamt !— 
Nevertheless, without the benefit of such 
irrefragable evidence, and at a distance 
from every document or note which could | 
serve to ussist his recollection, and with- — 
out a moment’s notice to turn over in his | 
mind the various details over which the 
right hon. gentleman had been poring, 
he found himself dragged into the discus- 
sion of all that had passed in the commit- | 
tee, from 1816 to the dissolution of the — 
late parliament. But he did not in any 
wise shrink from the task. He should 
leave no one remark of the right hon. 
gentleman unanswered. He trusted to 
the indulgence of the House, in per- 
mitting him thus closely to follow him, as 
it must be evident that the office imposed 
on him was not of his seeking; and he 
again plainly put his case on this issue,— 
that the right hon. gentleman was utterly 
wrong in every tittle of his accusations, | 
and that he himself was content to have | 
it said he had done nothing, if he did not | 
succeed in proving him to be so.—But 
the right hon. gentleman said, and re- 
peatedly said, that he preferred no 
charges. Far be it from him to impute 
any impropriety; for his part, he blamed 
no one in any respect. He was the last 
man in the world, to make personal allu- 
sions; no he, indeed, nothing of the 
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kind; and the charges were many on 
these disclaimers all through his speech, 
or rather shone a great part of it; for 
they were thickly sown among insinua- 
tions, and charges, and personalities as 
thickly sown. Each succeeding ac- 
cusation was prefaced and concluded 
by some such denial of all inten- 
tion to accuse any body of any thing. 


And the speech was wholly made up of 


invective, save and except the portion 
devoted to those denials of any design to 
inveigh. But what signified such special 
disclaimers, in an harangue, which, from 
beginning to end, was one undisguised 
chain of inculpation? Or who did he 
_ think he had to deal with, that was likel 

to regard the parentheses, and overloo 

the substantial parts of the discourse, 
among which they were interjected? For 
his part, he must view all those candid 
professions as mere surplusage, and pass 
them over as wholly immaterial to the 
body of the charges into which they were 
so lamely and uselessly introduced. In 
this spirit the right hon. gentleman said, 
he would not affirm the committee had 
acted wrong; but he would assert that 
it was necessary to watch with great 
strictness, all recommendations coming 
from committees, and to scrutinize all mea- 
sures grounded upon them ; in illustration 
of which position, he referred to the 
clause in the original bill, giving powers to 
the commissioners to compel disclosure, 
_ by imprisonment of refractory witnesses. 
Now, a more unhappy instance of his 
maxim he could not have given; for it 
did so happen that the clause, which he 
read with so much pomp and circum- 
stance, was no invention of the commit- 
tee ; and did not originate in any recom- 
mendation of theirs; but was capied 
verbatim from another act of parliament, 
the handy work of a ministry, to which 
almost afl the right hon. gentleman’s 
friends belonged: it formed a distin- 
guishing feature in the most remarkable 
measure of that administration, He begged 
leave to refer him to those around him 
(Messrs. Vansittart, B. Bathurst, lord 
Castlereagh, &c.), for a more detailed 
account of its merits, and shauld content 
himself with reading the words of the 
statute, in order to show that they had 
been copied literally [Mr. B. here read 
the clause from the act of 1802]. This 
provision, however, brought forward b 

ord Sidmouth, and supported by all his 
colleagues, was now an object of un- 
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speakable alarm to the right hon. gentle. 
man, who showed such a true regard for 
the liberty of the subject as was truly 
touching, but not very happily timed ; for 
all this work was made about a clause 
that never passed; and yet its rejection 
was not even in the least degree owing to 
the right hon. gentleman. Greatly as he 
dreaded such a provision, fatal as he 
deemed it to the rights of property, and 
hostile to every principle of the constitu- 
tion, it might have been the law of the 
land at this day, for any thing he ever did 
or said while it was in the House, and 
under discussion. ‘Till that day, he had 
never opened his mouth upon the sub- 
ject. Very different was the conduct of 
the member for Liverpool, whose manly 
and consistent demeanor, it was impos- 
sible not to praise as often as it was men- 
tioned, even at the risk of repeating the 
same expressions as he had betore applied 
to it; but when a person acted again and 
again in the same Jaudable manner, it was 
a consequence, that the example which 
he set, drew forth a repetition of the same 
commendations. Hefromthe first objected 
to the clause, not as coming from the 
committee, but on the ground upon 
which he had originally resisted it, with 
great energy and ability, though without 
success, when lord Sidmouth formerly 
introduced it. He did not lie by until 
the eleventh hour; or rather until the 
work was done, and nothing remained, 
but to carp and cavil. He did not keep 
up his objections, or leave others to urge 
them, and a year after they had pre- 
vailed, come forth with a solemn denun- 
ciation of mischievous intentions, which 
he had done nothing at the moment to 
frustrate or oppose. Those parts of the 
bill which he disapproved of, he resisted 
openly and fairly, and at the time when 
his objections inight be effectual; and if 
there were any parts of which he had not 
then expressed his dislike or doubt, he at 
least did not now for the first time, rise up 
and pronounce a sentence against them. 
The grand charge against the com- 
mittee was, their examining into public 
schools and colleges. ‘They had been at- 
tacked as if they had run a muck indis- 
criminately at all the seats of learning in 
the land. The prominent part of this 
charge was, their having dared to call 
before them the master and senior fellows 
of St. John’s, who were described as having 
been sent for abruptly to disclose the 
mysteries of their house, and treated 
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rudely in the examination. Every part of 
_ the accusation was unfounded. The facts 
| as they te | stood were these: Pock- 
lington school in Yorkshire, had long been 
_ the scene of great and most notorious 
abuse, and the committee were desirous of 
inquiring into it. It appeared that the 
master of St. John’s was the visitor of the 
school, and that he had recently exercised 
his office (though for the first time it 
might be remarked), by twice sending the 
senior fellows there to inquire and report. 
They had but just returned from the 
second of those missions, and the master 
himself had been with them. The pro- 
priety of at once examining those learned 
and respectable persons themselves, both 
as to the nature of the endowment, and 
the result of their own inquiry, was ob- 
vious. It was both more fair towards 
them, and more expedient for the investi- 
gation, than to seek for information from 
less authentic quarters. But there was no 
pleasing some folks in the mode of pro- 
ceeding, except perhaps by doing nothing 
at all. If the principals were called, it 
was denounced as an outrage upon the 
heads of houses, who were patheticall 
described as dragged before an inquisi- 
tovial committee; if the school-masters or 
the neighbours alone were summoned, 
the evidence was decried as drawn from 
imperfect, or partial, or tainted sources. 
Well, the master and fellows were exa- 
mined ; but he positively denied that any 
discourtesy was practised towards them 
by himself, or by any member of the com- 
mittee, as far as his recollection served 
him. In the course of a long examina- 
tion, in which a number of persons bore a 
part, it was impossible for him to remem- 
ber every question put, or remark made, 
any more than he could be answerable for 
each interrogatory that appeared on the 
minutes, though he had repeatedly seen 
himself made responsible for parts of the 
investigation in which he had never inter- 
fered at all, either by bringing forward the 
case, or asking any of the questions. But 
he repeated, that he had no recollection 
of any one thing having passed which 
could be represented as deviating from 
courtesy towards any witness, either in 
the substance or in the manner of the 
examination. Persons who hastily read 
the evidence, had mistaken for a sifting 
cross-examination of Dr. Wood, what-was 
dn reality only a repetition of questions 
made (and acknowledged by himself at 
the time to be so) for the- purpose of 
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enabling him to give a more explicit 
tradiction to reports, very prevalent, re- 
specting certain fellowships of his college. 
But he appealed to the members of the 
committee who assisted at the examina- © 
tion, if any were present, whether he or 
any other witness had a right to complain 
of his conduct in the chair. He had acci- 
dentally heard of ample testimony having 
been borne to his demeanor by a most 
gentleman, wholly unknown 
to him, and in politics constantly opposed 
to him (Mr. Sheldon), a friend of his 
from the north; having seen the falsehoods 
s0 boldly and so industriously propagated 
respecting him, and being, from his know- 
ledge of his (Mr. B.’s) habits, somewhat 
surprised at finding how violent and rude 
an inquisitor he had all of a sudden be- 
come, had not unnaturally asked Mr. S. 
if it really was so; but he had been much 
relieved by finding that gentleman express 
his great astonishment at the imputation, 
from having been himself present at the 
investigation asa member. But he must 
protest against this novel method of im- 
puting all that is done in the committee, 
and recorded in its minutes, to the chair- 
man. The right hon. gentleman had 
acutely and learnedly classified the mem- 
bers of it into various divisions and squads, 
ashe termed them. The majority of those 
who gave their attendance were not his 
Mr. B.’s) political friends, but his own. 
me were of a third party—some had 
leanings—some were of no party at all. 
As soon as a case was entered upon, or a 
witness called, the members of both sides, 
or rather of all the five sides—plied him 
with questions, some more, some less re- 
gular and judicious. It was impossible to 
seer or control all their observations. 
as he, then, to be answerable for the 
sins, not only of himself and his friends, 
but of all the rest? Was he chargeable 
with the irregularities of all the squads— 
of whatever might be done by this motley 
committee, this pentagonal body, in the 
course of a long and animated proceeding? 
But to return to the specific accusa- 
tions. Theright hon. gentleman was pleased 
with even unusual solemnity to attack— 
he ought perhaps rather to say, reprimand 
them, for what he termed the disregarding 
the obligations of the Winchester oath, 
compelling the fellows to produce the 
statutes which they had sworn to conceal, 
and then publishing these arcana to the 
world. The right hon. gentleman should 
‘have learnt the-ease better before he set 
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to getting up his lecture. If it did not 
suit him to attend the committee, he 
should have informed himself, at least, of 
the elements, the mere a, b, c, of the con- 
troversy, before he ventured to take a part 
in it—a part too, evidently intended to 
be so very prominent. The Winchester 
statutes were never published at all—never 
—and purposely, because, on account of 
the oath, it might be deemed objectionable 
to publish them, or disclose more of 
their contents than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the investigation. The right hon. 
gentleman was thinking of the Eton sta- 
tute; but then there was no oath at all 
pleaded in the Eton case—and, indeed, 
none existed to plead. This might be 
enough, to show the candour, or let it only 
be called the accuracy, of the right hon. 
gentleman, and his qualification to join in 
this discussion with so authoritative an 
air and tone. It might be a caution to 

eople before they begin lecturing, to 
earn a little. But the whole accusation 
about the Winchester oath was equally 
founded in a gross ignorance of what had 
really passed, and an entire disregard of 
the established law of parliament. Surely 
the right hon. gentleman had never taken 
the trouble to read the oath which he 
gravely charged the committee with 
forcing the fellows to violate. Had it 
contained no saving clause, still the com- 
mittee had an unquestionable right to dis- 
regard it, and compel those who had taken 
it, to produce their statutes. No such 
oath is in law binding, or can stop the 
course of justice in the lowest tribunal 
known in this country. Far less can it 
be obligatory on persons under examina- 
tion before the House of Commons. But 
it happened that there was an exception 
in the oath, and a pretty large one; and 
_ one, too, which had been very liberally 
' acted upon by those who took it. They 
swore not to reveal—‘ nisi quadam neces- 
“* sitate cogente, vel utilitate suadente,”— 
and they added, that they were them- 
selves to be the judges of both the neces- 
sity and the utility—how had they acted 
upon this? It appeared from their own 
statements to the committee, that as often 
as any end whatever was to be served for 
the college, they produced their statutes 
with all freedom, and made them as public 
as the occasion required. They exhibited 
them in all suits in courts of law—they 
laid them before courts of sayy 
gave them in the whole, or by piecemeal. 


to their solicitors and counsel, in discus- 
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sions before the visitor; and when it was 
deemed expedient for their interests to 
have reports of those proceedings pub- 
lished in pamphlets, they allowed large 
extracts of those most secret and myste- 
rious documents to be printed; and Mr. ' 
Williams, the barrister, one of their coun- 
sel, and one of their own body, who had 
taken the oath himself, told the committee 
that he had, in publishing a report of one 
case, inserted parts of the statutes in it, 
and not only those sections which had 
been used at the trial, but other passages, 
which he printed in a note, for the further 
illustration of the Winton argument. He 
(Mr. B.) had no manner of doubt, that 
this use of the statutes by his learned friend 
came strictly within the letter of the salvo 
in the oath; because he was sure the 
pamphlet, if not required by some neces- 
sity, was very likely to prove of great uti- 
lity. But then, what could be more absurd 
than to set up such an oath, so limited 
and so observed, as a bar to the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Commons? What 
more ridiculous, than to fancy that it pro- 
hibited the production of those statutes, 
even according to the strict letter, in the 
course of their lawful investigation ? They 
had not been called for rashly, or pe- 
remptorily, or without the fullest delibe- 
ration, and the most careful examination 
of the scruples which’ might arise from 
the oath. All that could be urged by 
those who had taken it, was fully heard 
from themselves, and after maturely 
weighing it, the. committee came to the 
only decision which they could give with- 
out at once abandoning the whole rights 
of the Commons, and overturning every 
thing like the law and the privileges of 
parliament. But in the exercise of their 
discretion, though the right was unde- 
niable, they had limited the exercise of it 
by the exigency of the occasion, and had 
refrained from printing the statutes in , 
their minutes. With respect to the Eton 
statute, the ease was different. There no 
oath interfered, and they were ordered to 
be printed, as well as those of Trinity and 
St. John’s; that in case there be in prac- 
tice any deviations from them, it may be 
observed, whether they are all such as 
change of circumstances warrants, or even 
makes an improvement. But the right 
hon. gentleman finds out, or somebody 
tells him, of a marginal note in the Museum 
copy of the Eton book, and which, it seems, 
has been printed with the rest of the 
manuscript, Of the existence of that 
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note, he (Mr. positively asserted, he 
was unaware till he heard it read now. It 
had entirely escaped him ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he disapproved 
of its having been printed. But it was 
reserved for the peculiar spirit and temper 
in which this controversy had been carried 
on, to pick out a little typographical over- 
sight in a volume of many hundred pages, 
and charge it upon the chairman of a com- 
mittee, who must indeed be endued with 
omniscience as well as excessive industry, 
to prevent all such accidents from hap- 
ning. 

1, pardon of the House for all 
the particulars into which he was forced 
to enter, but he rather apologized for the 
right hon. gentleman than for himself; he 
stood far more in need of such indulgence. 
A very serious and alarming charge fol- 
lowed next—that of prolonging the opera- 
tions of the committee after the dissolu- 
tion; continuing, as it were, the noxious 
existence of that hated monster, after 
the period of its fate had arrived. It 
seemed that,—marvellous to relate,—at 
the distance of one whole month from 
the end of the session, a circular is found, 
signed by a clerk of the House, who had 
been clerk to the committee, and yet,— 
_ more prodigious to tell,—sent free through 
the post office. Now, he gave up the 
whole. defence, if this, which was attacked 
as a dangerous innovation, was not found 
to be the uniform practice of every com- 
mittee in every session, and absolutely 
necessary to the expediting of the public 
business ;—if what the House was warned 
against as alarming and strange, and lead- 
ing, no one could say to what consequence, 
had not been constantly and most noto- 
riously done, from all time, down to the 
present day. Let but one session of par- 
liament be shown in which any such in- 
quiries were going on to the end of the 
sitting, and in which the prorogation 
prevented the work of digesting and cor- 
recting, from proceeding, and he was 
willing to stand convicted of having in- 
troduced a new practice,—a great im- 
provement in the method of carrying on 
such inquiries. In fact, the question would 
not admit of any doubt. Every one knew 
that, long after the end of each session, 
the reports and other papers of that ses- 
sion were printed or circulated, and many 
of them finished. And there was not in 
this respect the smallest difference between 
the end of a parliament, or of a session, 
or between one kind of work upon the 
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papers and another. But for sucha conve- 
nient irregularity the parliamentary busi- 
ness would be suddenly stopped by each 
prorogation; nothing would be done till 
next year, and then a mass of matter 
would be poured at once upon the House 
and the public, which never, by possibility, 
could be turned to any account—beside 
the necessary suspension of the new busi- 
ness, in order to finish the digesting of the 
old. The right hon. gentleman, if he had 
been at all acquainted with the practice 
of parliament in the best times, and under 


the sanction of the highest authorities, — 
could never have brought forward such a | 


charge; and if he was so miserably ill- 


informed on these matters, and gathered 
his notions of parliamentary usage from 
persons who knew—who could know, no- 
thing whatever about it, what business 
had he, upon no better foundation than 
his own ignorance and theirs, to rear up the 
presumption with which he brought for- 


ward his accusations? Take the plan of 


the right hon. gentleman and his instruc- 
tions,—adopt his new law of parliament, 
—let the close of each session not only 
stop short every investigation in which 
the committees were engaged, but stay 
all steps toward preparing for the use of 
the House the results of inquiry already 
obtained,—and the necessary conse- 
quence must be, that not a tittle of the 
matter required for deliberation could be 
arraigned or distributed, until at length, 
the next session saw the House over- 
whelmed with such a mass of papers as 
defied all reading, arrangement, or under- 
standing.—But he had well nigh forgotten 
the dreadful circumstance, the ground of 
so much amazement and protestation, 
that the Circular of July was dispatched 
in a cover, signed by Mr. Freeling, and 
went free from postage.—For this extraor- 
dinary natural appearance, the right hon, 
gentleman could by no means account. 
He (Mr. B.) wondered, in his turn, that 
a theory for explaining it had not pre- 
sented itself to a person who deemed so 
highly of his own learning. It might have 
struck him that there was no other means 
of sending letters post-free, and that the 
post-office having received instructions to 
forward the other circulars under covers, 
signed by Mr. Freeling, the same covers 
were naturally enough used upon this oc- 
casion also. 

But he (Mr. B.) was fated, it seemed, 
to answer for another circular letter, 
written still longer after the dissolution, 
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even in the present session, to the paro- 


chial clergy; and that letter was repre- 
sented by the right hon. gentleman as 
tending to deceive those to whom it was 
addressed, into a belief that the education 
committee was still in being, and that the 
application was made under its authority. 
Unfortunately for the right hon. gentle- 
man, the letter in question was only re- 
solved upon after the utmost deliberation, 
and was then'worded with very great care 
to avoid all possibility of misconstruction. 
For he (Mr. B.) was well aware when 
that letter was sent, whatever he might 
have been before, of the endless variety 
of malignant misconstruction, and foul 
and wicked misrepresentation to which 
any man exposed himself who acted for 
the benefit of the poor,- with disinterested 
motives, and without fear of obloquy, 
exposed the hidden mysteries of abuse. 
He had slowly and reluctantly determined 
upon issuing that circular. He had be- 
fore been obliged in his official capacity 
to give much trouble to the clergy,— 
he meant the residing parish working 
clergy—the honest and pious men, who 
for a very moderate recompense, dis- 
charged most important and laborious 
duties, to their own immortal honour, 
and the unspeakable benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. ‘Their conduct through- 
out the whole of this inquiry had 
been far, very far above his praise ; yet 
still he intreated them to accept so hum- 
ble a tribute to their great merits—for 
their honest zeal—their unwearied bene- 
volence—their pious care of the best 
interests of their flocks, shown forth in 
their universal anxiety to promote the 
great objects of the committee—the edu- 
cation of allthe poor. He had been most 
unwilling to press harder than was abso- 
lutely necessary such willing fellow la- 
bourers, and he had therefore delayed 
sending the circular in question, which 
had for its object to obtain the same 
information as to unendowed schools, as 
the former letter had procured respect- 
ing endowments. The first letter had 
been dispatched at a time when the bill 
was expected to pass with a clause re- 
quiring the commissioners to examine the 
state of education generally, as well as 
the abuse of charities; it was therefore 
rincipally calculated to obtain such 
information respecting endowments, as 
might serve to direct the inquiries of the 
boards. When that clause was, with 
others, struck out, the returns became 
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the only source from whence the general’ 


information respecting the state of public 
education could be obtained. It was 
therefore most desirable to supply the 
defects in these, as far as regarded the 
unendowed schools. Yet, as a consider- 
able proportion of the returns to the 
original circular had, through the praise- 
worthy zeal of their reverend authors 
afforded the information required, he had, 
for a considerable time, indulged a hope, 
that a sufficient number might be found 
upon which to form an estimate of the 
average for the whole country, and thus 
to preclude the necessity which he so 
greatly desired to avoid, of giving the 
clergy further trouble. With this view, 
besides long and repeated consideration of 
the details by himself, he had consulted 
professional gentlemen deeply skilled in 
calculation ; and it was not until it ap- 
peared impossible to trust the average 
obtained from the full returns, that he 
reluctantly had recourse to the circular 
in question. There were living witnesses, 


perhaps not very far distant, to the 


repugnance which he felt to taking this 
step,—not indeed through any appre- 
hension of incurring the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s displeasure (which had never 
once crossed his mind, and if it had would 
have left a very slight impression), but 
from tenderness towards those most ex- 
cellent persons upon whom it was to im- 
pose a new task. When he had resolved 
upon issuing it, he had weighed the terms 
of it with extreme care, to guard against 
the very imputation flung out by the 
right hon. gentleman, of usurping an au- 
thority with which he was no longer in- 
vested; not that he felt this at all need- 
ful, were he to be judged only by those 
who knew him; not that he should be- 
fore the commencement of this contro- 
versy have thought such a precaution ne- 
cessary, even to prevent misconception 
in the world at large—for he had yet to 
learn the risks which a man’s character 
runs, for merely employing himself in the 
disinterested work of befriending the 

oor ;—but the circular was written when 
ke had been made aware of this danger; 
and he studied (in vain as it now seemed ) 


to guard against misrepresentations which 


he now saw would be attempted to de- 


scribe all he did as encroachment and — 


usurpation. Inthe simplicity of his heart, 
he imagined that he had succeeded. That 


night had showed him how meanly he © 


had’ estimated the inventive subtlety, 
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and the uneonquerable pertinacity of po- 


lemical malice. For they in whose hands 
the right hon, gentleman was an instru- 


ment of aggression (perhaps more accom- | 


modating, than powerful) had discovered 
that the language of the letter was that 
of assumed official authority. It alluded 
to inquiries going. on with respect to 
public education ; and were not such in- 
quiries in progress when he had laid re- 
ports respecting them upon the table, 
si notice of a measure to be brought 
orward; and informed the House that 
the digest of the returns was preparing, 
and would be printed from time to time? 
But could the most defective understand- 
ing of the person least acquainted with 
parliamentary proceedings, suppose that 
a letter was oilicially written by a chair- 
man of a committee, in which the writer 
began with saying that he should consider 
it as a favour if the person addressed 
could conveniently give him certain in- 
formation ; and concluded with begging 
him to date his answer, if he should be 
kind enough to oblige him with one. 
Was that the style of official letters—of 
requisitions and precepts from chairmen 
of committees? The first circular from 
himself as chairman had been very dif- 
ferently worded. “ I have to require 
that you would return answers to the 
following queries.”—And the difference in 
the style was perceivable by every person 
who received the second letter; for every 
one had previously received the first, and 
the second expressly referred to it. In- 
deed, with the inconsistency which has 
marked every step of the adversaries of 
education, this first circular has also been 
attacked—it was uncourteous and peremp- 
tory—and there was a doubt expressed 
of the committees authority to issue it. 
As for the style, it was less peremptory 
than the established form of an order for 
the production of a paper, or attendance 
of a witness. That form begins, « It is 
ordered that A. B.” &c. The circular 
began “ I have to require,” &c.—As to 
the right of demanding answers—any 
doubt of it was bottomed in the grossest 
ignorance, and the most childish inatten- 
tion to the shape of the proceeding. The 
committee had a right by their instruc- 
tions'to send for all rsons, papers and 
records. They might have summoned 
the clergy to Westminster to be examined. 
Was it not a-relaxation of this right, to 
allow oe: at their = homes to answer 

Circular‘ queries?=-He did not im- 
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pute all this wretched blundering to the’ 
right hon. gentleman. His objections 
could not have originated within these 
walls. They must have been gathered | 
from some coarse manufactory abroad. 
But he should have been far above suf- 
fering any designing or bigoted person 
from getting possession of him, and pur- 
suing him in so great a matter. [Mr. B. 
here entered into some details respecting 
the Digest of Education —which he was 
enabled, with the aid of his reverend coad- 
jutors, to make so perfect that it would 
be easy at a single glance to see, not orily 
what the general state of instruction was 
for the whole community, but what were 
the most minute details, connected witli 
the subject in every one village and 
hamlet throughout the whole island]. 
This good work he trusted would not be 
impeded by what had passed that day, 
though he doubted not there were some 
persons out of doors who indulged hopes 
that it might. He should, for his part, — 
persevere. He was beset and attacked at 
every step, as if he was pursuing some 
object of personal advantage or aggran- 
disement, and as if the enemies of the | 
cause supposed, that a person giving up | 
his days and nights to such a work, must 
needs have some bad purpose to serve. 
Bat he should leave it to time, and the 
contempt of the community to care them 
of such absurd prejudice, which he assured 
them gave him no sort of angry feeling, 
and only moved his pity. . 
The last charge preferred by the right 
hon. gentleman was of a singular descrip- 


tion. It was not for any thing which he 
‘had either done or left undone in the 
committee, nor indeed for any substan- 
| tive part of his conduct at all, either in 
or out of parliament ; but it seems he had 
in his letter to sir S. Romilly taken credit 
for not doing something, which if he had 
dune, he would, in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s opinion, have been guilty of a 
breach of duty as chairman. Perhaps he’ 
ought to be sufficiently well pleased to’ 
find the gentleman and his instigatof¢ 
reduced to such flimsy accusations as this, 
which, if well founded, was really no’ 
very mighty matter. But it happened’ 
to be, like all! the rest, quite groundless. 
He did not exactly recollect the words’ 
used by him; he had not of late been so’ 
conversant with his own wfitings as the’ 
right hon. gentleman seemed to be, who 
he was sorry to see had thrown away 
much valuable time upon what he feared 
(4 Q) 
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he might find an unprofitable study, at | complain of being taken unawares; but 


the best, but the more especially if he 
did not comprehend what he read. He 
should, however, take the quotation as 
given by him—and to what did it amount ? 
Only that, in order to prove how little 
truth there was in the charge so often 
reiterated, from the first day of these dis- 
cussions to the present, of his having been 
actuated by party views in the committee, 
he had cited the known fact of his having 
refused his partisans in the North, access 
to the evidence respesting St. Bees 
school? But how could he have granted 
this access, said the right hon. gentleman, 
without betraying his trust as chairman ? 
Why in various ways. What was there 
to prevent him from lending his own 
notes? What to keep him from commu- 
nicating any private copies he might 
have of the printed and unpublished evi- 
dence? Then who before questioned the 
right of a chairman to regulate the man- 
ner and time of printing and circulating 
the minutes of a committee? He had 


known recent instances of notes being 

used for private purposes by warm friends 

of the right hon. gentleman, although the 

chairman of the committee had joined 

with the Speaker in Na ery them to 
a 


prevent publication. They had been 
published to the injury of every indivi- 
dual, for whose protection the original 
minutes were impounded. Of such con- 
duct, indeed he greatly disapproved. For 
him to have communicated his notes, or 
to have allowed the publication of the 
report some weeks sooner, would clear] 
have been no such impropriety; yet still 
he deemed that it would have been blame- 
able, it would have been perverting to 
purposes an that should be 
ept free from all such connexion. And 
therefore, it was that he had abstained 
from it. Nay, had interposed to prevent 
it. He had done so because he deemed 
that it would have been improper; and 
the right hon. gentleman sagaciously an- 
swers, had he done so, it would have been 
an impropriety. There he left him, and 
his ingenious instructors——Mr. B. then 
recurred to the general state of the ques- 
tion, the nature of the attack, and the 
course pursued against him and the com- 
mittee ; and having dwelt at some length 
on these topics, he concluded by apolo- 
gizing for the time which he had been 
obliged to occupy in the defence of him- 
self and his colleagues. As far as regarded 
their cause, they had muclr reason to 


the House, too, had been a sufferer, in 
being compelled to hear a statement, uot 
only inadequate to the greatness of the 
occasion, but necessarily rendered prolix 
by the suddenness of the demand which 
had imperiously, though most unexpect- 
edly called it forth. It was a satisfaction 
to him, that how defective soever in other 
respects, he at least believed it to have 
been full, and to have honestly met each 
individual part of the accusation. In 
casting his eye back upon the large space 
over which he had travelled, he could 
descry nothing that he had left untouch- 
ed. He rather feared he might be blamed 
for stopping to take notice of some things 
which merited none. But he deemed 
this the safer side on which to err, as 
being made aware by experience of the 
shifts and devices to which malignity has 
recourse. If he had passed any thing, if 
it should be found on further reflexion 
that there was a single point overlooked 
by him, he begged to be instantly informed 
of it; he pledged himself to take the ear- 
liest opportunity which the forms, or the 
kind indulgence of the House afforded, 
of supplying the omission. He had not 
shrunk from the fullest inquiry, in circum- 
stances which gave him a very fair ground 
for demanding some delay; and he still 
courted the most unsparing investigation 
of every part of his conduct in the chair 
of the committee, and of every single in- 
cident that had happened in the course 
of their whole proceedings. 

Mr. Sheldon said, that he had acted as 
a member of the committee, and approved 
of all that was done in it. He had nar- 
rowly observed the conduct of the hon. 
and learned chairman, and had uniformly 
found it correct, polite, and proper. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald declared, that he 
would be the last man to comment on the 
tone and language of any hon. member 
who stood up to vindicate himself, unless 
where that tone and language assumed 
the character of conveying invective and 
sarcasm against another. It was on that 
ground he complained of the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
converted a defence of himself into an 
accusation of his right hon. friend. He 
knew, and could excuse, the feeling and 
temper likely to be excited on such an 
occasion; but there was in the language 
and sarcasm which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had used, in ee of the 
course pursued by his righthon. friend, what 
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‘might easily be separated from the neces- 
sity of vindicating his own conduct. He 
—r applauded the conduct of his 
right hon. friend, and argued, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had no right 
to say that he was taken by surprise, after 

ublications had gone forth on this sub- 
ject—after it had, indeed, been discussed 
and debated throughout the country. In 
fairness, his right hon. friend had no right 
to give notice to every member of the 
committee that he meant to make the 
remarks he had offered. It was sufficient 
that he had brought forward the charge, 
when the hon. and learned gentleman 
was present. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had accused his right hon. friend, 
and accused him most unfairly, with hav- 
ing lain in wait, at the lag-end of the 
session, in order to make the observations 
which he had felt it to be his duty to offer 
to the House, when he might have ut- 
tered his sentiments earlier. But, un- 
doubtedly, his right hon. friend had a 
right to use his own discretion with re- 
Spect tothe period at which he would 
make his observations. As to what had 
been said of the formation of the commit- 
tee, he would put it to the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman and to his friends, whether 
they could conscientiously declare that 
the bodies—the ancient establishments 
throughout the country, which were ma- 
terially affected by the inquiry—were 
sufficiently represented in that commit- 
tee ?—If they declared that they thought 
they were, he should be very much sur- 
prised—but he would not attempt to 
remove that which was evidently an errone- 
ous opinion. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman complained of themanner in which 
his right‘hon. friend had read the names of 
the committee, because he{had not men- 
tioned individuals who were subsequently 
added to it; but his right hon. friend was 
not called upoh to do so—since he spoke 
only of the original conformation, and 
the power originally proposed to be given 
to the committee. The hon. and learned 
gentleman complained, that he was ac- 
cused with having placed members on the 
committee, who were biassed and swayed 
by psa views—that he had, in fact, 
packed a committee—and, to show that 
that was not the case, he said, “ the 
names of Mr. C. Grant and of Mr. Shel- 
don might have been recollected.” But 
how stood the fact? At the very same 
period, when those two members were 
added to the committee, Mr. W. Smith, 
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sit T. Baring, and three other gentlemen, 
whom the hon. and learned member had 
not mentioned, were placed, at his sug. 
gestion, on the committee.—Thus, while 
his right hon. friend had omitted to 
name to two members, the hon. and 
learned gentleman had altogether passed 
over five.—An authority had been exer- 
cised by that committee, which, he would 
undertake to say, never had been in- 
trusted to any committee. Did the hon. 
and learned gentleman mean to say, that 
it was proper to send forth the letters 
which had been alluded to—superscribed 
as if they emanated from that, House— 
for the purpose of procuring information 
after the dissolution of parliament? If 
he did not thimk it was proper, how could 
he vindicate the having exercised such an 
authority ? No part of this subject could 
be touched on withont causing the hon. 
and learned gentleman to exclaim, that 
he was harshly treated. Much, however, 
of what was adverted to, did not refer to 
him. With respect, for instance, to the 

ublication of certain marginal notes, the 

on. and learned gentleman was not 
accused with having authorized their pub- 
lication. What his right hon. friend con- 
demned was, sending forth to the coun- 
try certain statutes, which the fellows of 
societies, to whose care they were in- 
trsusted, were bound by oath not to di- 
vulge. He not only deprecated the pub- 
lication of those statutes, but the accom- 
panying remarks, which reflected strongly 
on men of great learning and high moral 
character. The. hon and learned gentle- 
man had defended himself from the impu- 
tation—if he had not done so, his respon- 
sibility would have been serious indeed. 
The ‘es and learned gentleman had de- 
clared that it was perfectly parliamentary 
to print documents emanating from com- 
mittees, during the recess. This he denied 
—unless by a special order of the House. 
The hon. and learned gentleman could 
not, with respect to what was published | 
under his sanction, plead that he had 
such an order. It was done by his sole 
authority—and he could point out no 
precedent for it. That the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman believed he was right, he 
had no doubt; but his own opinion was 
no justification of the act. The clause 
in the original, enabling the commissioners 
to punish with imprisonment all persons 
who might refuse to answer any questions 
respecting public charities, or who might 
withhold any papers that might throw 
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light upon such matters, was said to be 
taken from a bill of lord Sidmouth’s which 
inflicted such a penalty on public accomp- 
tants having had the management of the 
public money. But inthe two cases there 
was no analogy whatever. 

Mr. F. Douglas, as a member of the 
Education Committee, bore testimony to 
the accuracy of every part of his hon. and 
Jearned friend’s statement. He defended 
the committee from the attack made upon 
them by the right hon. member—an 
attack which, although sobered and 
brought down to the meridian of the 
House, was very much like one that had 
been rendered public by other means, and 
which though it had not less acrimony, 
had more wit and vivacity. It was evi- 
dently a prepared diatribe against his hon. 
and learned friend, and against all those 
who had taken an active part in promoting 
the inquiry. It was a diatribe not called 
_ for by circumstances, and was calculated 
solely to sooth the irritated feelings of 
- some angry ecclesiastical bigot, who 
felt displeased or injured by the proceed- 
ings of the committee. He contended 
that his hon. and learned friend had been 
fully justified in completing the report of 
the committee, after the dissolution of 
parliament. With respect to the power 
proposed to be vested in the commis- 
sioners to punish with imprisonment per- 
sons refusing to give necessary informa- 
tion, it was a power that was wholly 
indispensable ; it was such a power of 
committal as was vested in every justice 
of the panne in the country, and, if it were 
withheld, the whole inquiry would be neu- 
tralized. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was not at all 
surprised that his right hon. friend should 
have warmly felt and expressed his own 
sentiments on the conduct of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, as well as the senti- 
ments of those respectable bodies of indi- 
viduals, who came within the scape of the 
inquiry under the consideration of the 
House. Although the how. and learned 
gentleman had made a very reasonable 
statement on the present occasion; 
although, after a more deliberate consi- 
deration, he had not imputed to charities 
generally corruption, or to government a 
disposition to skreen abuse, it was natural 
enough that his right hon. friend should 
not forget, that at no very distant period, 
the hon. and learned gentleman had 
loudly preferred such accusations. It 
now appeared that the report of the com- 
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missioners had fulfilled all the expectations 
of the hon. and learned gentleman. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had, indeed, 
endeavoured to find, in ene part of the 
report, a justification ef all his former re- 
presentations. Because the report stated, 
that the commissions had discovered in 
the management of Tunbridge school what 
they might possibly raise a question upon 
in a court of equity, the hon. and learned 
gentleman thought all his charges were 
confirmed. He congratulated the hon. 
and Jearned gentleman that he had so far 
opened himself this night as to admit that 
the utmost extent of evil which he be- 
lieved to exist was, that there were some 
things which might be brought under 
inquiry in a court of equity. With 
respect to the expense of the commission, 
he really believed that the money required 
for effecting the objects proposed, would 
be, in point of economy, well laid out, in 
order to obtain a security that charities 
were properly conducted ; but he wished 
to prevent the indulgence of such a 
delusive notion as that the money saved 
by this inquiry would go to pay the ex- 
penses of the commission. The inquiry 
might be expected to continue for nine or 
ten years, but the result would be a confi- 
dence that charities were properly ma- 
naged. Besides the very appointment of 
the commission would give an activity to 
charities which they could not otherwise 
have, and for this reason he had always 
been a friend to it. With respect to the 
clause respecting charities having special 
visitors, he thought it whimsical and hard 
that he must defend against the hon. and 
learned gentleman a clause which the 
hon. and learned gentleman, had himself 
introduced into Ris bill of last year? 
What was there dangerous or objection- 
able in the clause? Those who had 
founded charities, considered the manage- 
ment of them sufficiently secured by the 
appointment of a special visitor ; but 
when they had required that all the trus- 
tees should be subject to visitation, it 
must be presumed, that visitors mixing 
themselves with the trust ought, according 
to the intention of the founder, to be 
treated as mere trustees. The whole of 
the commission was rather in aid of the 
Court of Chancery. The arrangement of 
the commission was much improved by 
this bill. The machinery was more ap- 
plicable to the purpose. There was also 
another improvement, namely, the mode 
found out for compelling the attendance 
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and evidence of witnesses, without follow- 
ing the example of the committee of mili- 
tary inquiry. 

The Speaker also observed, that the 
most convenient mode of proceeding 
would be, to read the bill a third time, and 
then hon. members would have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the several clauses 
as they were brought up. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Brougham then proposed a clause, 
enabling trustees, with consent of the 
commissioners, to apply to the Court of 
Chancery, or any of the courts of equi- 
ty, for the correction of certain defici- 
encies that might be found to exist in 
the powers granted to them under the 
charter. 

Mr. Peel expressed his regret at being 
again compelled to offer himself to the 
attention of the House. Charges, he said, 
had been made against him by hon. mem- 
bers opposite, which, in their nature 
were somewhat inconsistent. It had 
been alleged, that he had prepared what 
was called a bill of indictment against the 
committee, having associated to himself in 
this invidious task, several other persons ; 
but he could assure the hon. and learned 


gentleman, that whatever might be the 


nature of this bill of indictment, to 
himself (Mr. Peel) alone was it to be at- 
tributed. He did not imagine it was a 
fair ground of charge against him, that he 
had canvassed the proceedings of the 
committee in private with his friends. 
Gentlemen who pushed themselves for- 
ward in that House into public situations, 
such as chairmen of committees, must ex- 
pect to have their conduct very freely and 
fully examined, provided no personal or 
improper motives were imputed to them. 
He could assure the hon. and learned 
gentleman that he would never shrink 
from animadverting on his public conduct 
whenever that ooudect seemed to demand 
animadversion. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had complained that the charge 
was brought forward in the absence of 
the committee; but as he entered the 
House he perceived at least ten members 
of the committee present, and in any case 
he should consider it a mew doctrine, if 
the members of that House were to be 
precluded from making any observation 
on the conduct of committees, unless the 
members of such committees were served 
with regular notice to attend. As to his 
not having made the charges before, there 
was no opportunity. On the 5th of April 
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1818, the bill was first introduced ; on the 
6th of June the report which contained 
the examination of Dr. Wood, was laid 
upon the table; and on the 8th the par- 
liament was dissolved; and though it was 
competent to him more recently to 
have made a motion on the sub- 


ject, he was prevented by the notice of 


his noble friend preparatory to the intro- 
duction of the present bill. He would 
also remind the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, that he was absent himself for a great 
part of the session, and therefore might 
very properly have accused him, if he had 
stood forward before, of making-an attack 
upon him in his absence. He still 
thought, notwithstanding all that had 
fallen from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, that the chairman and the com- 
mittee had exercised an authority which 
was not contemplated by the House at 
the time of their appointment. Reverting 
to the examination of Dr. Wood, he again 
maintained that the tone and manner of 
the examination were not warranted. He 
confessed that he did feel that romantic 
attachment to the seat of his education 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
attempted to overwhelm with sarcasm and 
ridicule ; and, instead of its being a mat- 
ter of charge against him that he did so 
feel, he was convinced that he should be 
justly chargeable if he did not. He 
thought of the university of Oxford as of 
the scene of his youth, and as an institu- 
tion to which he felt that he was indebted 
beyond the power of repayment. If, 
therefore, he had declined to appear in its 
cause, he would have been guilty of a de- 
reliction of duty. All that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said could not re- 
move the impression of one fact from his 
mind, that after the dissolution of parliament 
the committee thought proper to call upon 
certain individuals for an answer to the 
circular, and that the request was signed 
by the clerk of the committee, and dated 
from the House of Commons. He con- 
cluded with remarking, that though he 
might have strong political feelings upon 
various subjects, he hoped he could not 
be justly charged with a want of candour 
or fairness in the expression of them. 

Mr. Brougham called the attention of 
the right hon. member to his argument 
with respect to the oaths of secrecy admi- 
nistered in colleges. 

Mr. Peel read the 45th statute, which 
declares that the statutes shall be kept 
secret, and to the observance of that, as 
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well as of all other statutes, the fellows 
were bound by oath. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the right 
hon. gentleman's charge did not merely 
state that the fellows had taken such an 
oath, but that they had pleaded their oath 
to the committee, who compelled them, 
notwithstanding, to make disclosures. 

Mr. Peel stated, that Mr. Hinde, a 
fellow of Eton, had been examined at 

ge. 

Mr. Brougham said, every body who 
knew any thing of the question, knew that 
Mr. H. was not a fellow of Eton, but that 
of King’s. He (Mr. P.) had better leave 
the Eton and Cambridge interests to be 
_ defended by those who were acquainted 

with the subject. He supposed his hon. 
friend (Mr. J. Smyth) the member for 
Cambridge, was not much indebted for 
his volunteering to protect his consti- 

r. Wilberforce claimed the privilege 
that he had always exercised hates the 
forty-three years which he had been a 
member of that’ House, of asserting his 
opinions with the utmost freedom and sin- 
cerity. He must say, that the right hon. 
gentleman had not made him feel less 


_ upon this occasion, than he should 
ave felt, had he been himself personally 
There was nothin 
which appeared to him to have justified 
the right hon. gentleman in not giving the 
House previous intimation of his intention 
to bring forward a charge against the com- 


concerned in it. 


mittee. What the right hon. gentleman 
had said in his last speech, confirmed the 
opinions which he (Mr.W.) had originally 
entertained, with respect to the character 
of Dr. Wood; and he made this observa- 
tion with greater pleasure, because he 
had never heard the evidence of Dr.Wood 
before the present moment. As that 
gentleman had been one of his co-mates 
in earlier life at the university, he should 
take that opportunity of stating to the 
House, that he was an honest, respecta- 
ble, independent man, deserving to be 
held up as an example of what integrity 
and perseverance could effect, to those 
who were entering upon life under many 
inconveniences. How the case of Pock- 
lington school had escaped his notice he 
did not know, and should not pretend to 
explain ; but considering the number of 
years during which he had represented the 
great and populous county of York, he 
could not help taking it as a matter of 
shame to himself, that he had not brought 
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it forward as a case well worthy of parlia- 
mentary inquiry. That case, as it related 
to a spot where he had himself been edu- 
cated, had excited no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his grief and indignation. But, 
leaving that case for the present, he must 
be allowed to state, that no man in the 
world was less capable of conducting an 
examination with severity than his hon. 
friend, Mr. Babington, who had been upon 
that committee. It was possible (though 
he knew it not, having been absent from 
the committee) that his learned and hon. 
friend might conduct it with a certain de- 
gree of professional, and, if he might be 
allowed the word, inquisitorial severity ; 
but was such a circumstance as that, even 
if true, to be considered as more than a 
balance to the benefits which it had con- 
ferred on the public? When the right 
hon. gentleman expressed the regret which 
he felt at this asperity, had he entirely 
forgotten the solid results which had been 
raga by this inquiry, and which were 
ikely to remain in existence to the im- 
mortal honour and glory of his hon. and 
learned friend? He was surprised that 
the right hon. gentleman, who possessed 
such acuteness on other subjects, should 
be so blind as not to see the incalculable 
benefits which had been effected by this 
mode of investigation; indeed, if it had 
been any other person who had shown 
such fatuity of intellect, he should have 
said that the man was totally insensible to 
the admirable administration of justice in 
this country. It would be folly in him to 
express such an opinion of the right hon. 
member, but still it was with no little sa- 
tisfaction that he congratulated the House 
on their having made such progress as 
they had done in the cause of public edu- 
cation. It was peculiarly fortunate that 
his hon. and learned friend, with all those 
splendid qualifications of eloquence, ar- 
gumentation, and assiduity, by which he 
was distinguished, should have applied 
himself to those pursuits which many 
others would have deemed to be far below 
their notice and observation; and though 
he willingly allowed his claims to public 
gratitude for the attention which he had 
given to another subject, which was near 
and dear to his (Mr. W.’s) heart, he 
could not help considering his claims to 
it on the present occasion to be superior. 
The investigation to be rendered useful, 
ought to be made in a fair and impartial 
manner. He knew something of the 
abuses which existed in public charities, 
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from an attempt which he had once made 
to check their increase. When he first 
brought in his bill for the registration of 
charities, he received letters from all parts 
of the country, containing proofs of the 
existence of such abuses as the House 
could nat possibly be aware of. A friend 
of his, by taking a hint from a grave-stone 
in a country church-yard, had been led to 
prosecute his inquiries till he had reco- 
vered 16,000/. or 18,000/. per annum, 
which were now applied to their original 
purposes. As the pressure of the times 
was now such as to curtail even the com- 
forts of those who were in possession of 
large funds, it was the duty of the House 
to take care that that pressure fell as 
lightly as possible on the lower orders ; 
and where it did fall, that it should be 
mitigated to the utmost, by the applica- 
tion of all charitable funds to their proper 
purposes. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth was anxious to express 
his sentiments upon a question of so much 
importance, and one in which he, as re- 


presenting his constituents, was so greatly 
interested. As amember of the Educa- 
tion Committee appointed in 1816, he 
felt an anxious desire to lend his aid to 
the investigation of the subject; and he 


could assure the House, with the utmost 
sincerity, notwithstanding the insinuations 
which had been thrown out by a right 
hon. member, that he had entered the 
committee with no prejudices on_ his 
mind, or political bias. It was a duty 
incumbent upon him to contradict such 
aspersions. In 1817 the committee did 
not sit, and in 1818, when the transaction 
alluded to took place, he did not attend 
the committee, as he then attended an- 
other committee, which he thought had a 
paramount claim on him. But if he had 
not had that excuse, he did not think he 
should have attended it; for though he 
admitted parliament had a right to inquire 
into the funds possessed by the university 
for the education of the poor, yet he 
doubted as to the expediency of their 
making use of that right at present. With 
respect to one university, at least, he was 
sure the more its affairs were inquired into, 
the more it would stand exculpated; but 
the House could not, with any advantage, 
enter into so wide a field of inquiry. Had 
he been on the committee, he should have 
expressed an opinion different from that 
of the majority in two cases. As soon as 
it was known that the funds bequeathed 
were not for the purpose of education, the 
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committee had no right to inquire into 
the subject any farther. Had he been 
present on the occasion of the examina- 
tion of Dr. Wood, he should certainly 
have objected to the questions put to that 
learned gentleman; because some of themr 
might seem to convey imputations unbe- 
coming the situation of Dr. Wood, and 
were, tohis knowledge, unfounded. He 
had the honour of being acquainted with 
that gentleman, and he knew him to be 
distinguished for honour, talents, and 
learning. He could not too much regret 
the very unnecessary and very unprovoked 
discussion which had been introduced that 
night by the right hon. member for Ox- 
ford, and which had generated an acri- 
monious feeling on a question of practical 
philanthropy and benevolence. 

Mr. John Smith, as 2 member of the 
committee, begged leave to say a few 
words. The right hon. gentleman had 
insinuated that party zeal animated him 
on that committee [No, no! from Mr. 
Peel]. He could say, on his honour, 
that he had never seen the spirit of party 
less pervade any committee than the one , 
alluded to. The whole proceedings of 
that committee had been grossly misre- 
presented out of the House. He had 
read the most scandalous libels on the 
committee: he had seen questions stated 
to have been put which never were put; 
and persons stated to have been examined, 
who never were examined. His hon. and 
learned friend, the chairman, had been 
roundly stated as bringing forward cases, 
and putting questions which others had 
wholly done without any interference on 
his part. He could enumerate a number 
of the most gross misrepresentations, if 
he were not ashamed to take up the time 
of the House with them. His hon. and 
learned friend knowing his (Mr. Smith’s) 
anxiety for the diffusion of the benefit of 
education, might think that he could be 
of use in the committee, and on that 
account might be induced to name him. 
From the same motive he might be in- 
duced to name other members. But this 
he was sure of, that those who were most 
in the habit of attending the committee 
generally voted on the other side of the 
House. He owned he was concerned, 
that the right hon. gentleman with his 
rising fame should have risked an attack 
on his hon. and learned friend. He knew 
of no man in the House who had done 
more towards the support of the cause of 
justice and humanity than his hon. and 
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learned friend. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman might live to do as much—he 
was sure he could never do more. He 
had always thought, and should think to 
his dying day, that the proudest circum- 
stance of his life was his being a member 
of that committee over which his hon. 
and learned friend presided. He did not 
like in any case a disposition to conceal- 
ment—fraud, and mystery were, in his 
opinion, nearly allied. He might here 
allude, by way of contrast, to the conduct 
of that pious and worthy body of men 
called Quakers. It happened that 
some of that body who were in London at 
the time of their annual meeting, com- 
missioned him to state their wish, that it 
would afford them satisfaction to have 
their schools examined into, as they wish- 
ed the nature of their institutions to be 
known to the public. He did not mean 
to institute a comparison between this 
body and the two. universities; but the 
disposition manifested: by them on this 
occasion did them the greatest honour, as 
concealment did honour to no man or body 
of men. 

Mr. Holford described the manner in 
which he had. been nominated upon this 
committee, and.denied that the majority 
of it was composed of the usual supporters 
of government. He had however from 
the beginning declared his intention not 
to attend a.committee from which mem- 
bers of great learning and high character 
were excluded, and to which the alder- 
men who represented the city of London, 
as well as other persons belonged ; persons 
who, however respectable, were not in his 
opinion the best calculated for the inquiry 
they had in hand. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the value of 
the last observation of the hon. member 
might be appreciated, when he said that 
among the committee were sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, sir S. Romilly, Mr. J. H. Smyth, 
Mr. W. Lamb, and other gentlemen of 
learning, diligence, and talent. 

_ The clause was added to the bill. 

Mr. Brougham then proposed the strik- 
ing out the clause exempting colleges, 
free schools, or other foundations having 
special visitors, from the operation of the 
bill. He took that opportunity of stating, 
that his opinion with respect to the abuses 
of charities for education was not altered. 
What he had stated originally. was, that 
the bulk of the cases must have arisen 
more from negligence than from wilful 
and corrupt design, He had uniformly 
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stated, that people of property really did 
not know of all the charitable trusts with 
which they stood charged. But he had 
also asserted then, and did so still, that 
there existed cases in all parts of the 
kingdom which did not admit of the excuse 
of negligence. If he had been wrong in 
this, and ought to have lowered his tone, 
so ought also my lord chancellor Eldon— 
so ought also my lord Kenyon, had he 
been alive. Lord Eldon had stated, as 
a judge, that the grossest abuses prevailed 
in the administration of charitable trusts. 
Lord Kenyon had said from the bench, 
that if all visitors of charities had done 
their duty like the late archbishop of 
York, they would not see, as they did-in 
all parts of the country, grammar schools 
so grossly abused—that no business was 
done in them but receiving the salary. 
Borne out as he thus was, he would do 
any thing but lower his tone. 

Sir. W. Scott opposed the amendment 

on the ground that the will of the founder, 
whether — or not, should not be 
interfered with. 
_ Mr. Scarlett contended, that a power 
given to inquire into the abuse of a cha- 
rity, which might be most inconsistent 
with the will of the founder, could not be 
<r into a contravention of that 
will, 

Mr. Ellice complained of the clause of 
exemption, as founded on an unjust and 
aristocratical principle. 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment, 75; Against it, 107. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 24. 


Mav Houses Recutation 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that no- 
thing could more forcibly appeal to the 
humanity of their lordships than the state 
of those unfortunate persons who were 
unhappily afflicted with insanity, and the 
legislative means of preventing them from 
being subjected, in their treatment and 
confinement, to abuses of the most flagrant 
and revolting nature. That abuses of 
that description unfortunately existed, 
was too clearly proved. He was.aware, 
at the same time, that great caution was 
necessary in legislating upon this subject : 
it. was’ undoubtedly essential that care 
should be taken not to prevent respect- 
able individuals from keeping establish- 
ments for the care of persons afflicted 
with insanity, and it was of the utmost 
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importance that visitation and inspection 
should take place without resorting to 
means that might retard the cure of per- 
sons so afflicted. ‘The present bill, in his 
opivion, provided tle necessary means of 
visitation and inspection, without being 
liable to the objections he had mentioned. 
The abuses with regard to pauper luna- 
tics, called particularly for legislative re- 
gulation; it being too frequently the 
practice with parish officers to confine 
them, under circumstances of great cruelty, 
in poor-houses, to the great annoyance of 
the unfortunate inmates of those houses, 
merely because they could be supported 
there at a less expense than by sending 
them to a receptacle for lunatics. Many 
gross abuses, and instances of great cracl- 
ty, had been pointed out, which rendered 
it absolutely incumbent on the legislature 
to interfere. Under all these circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to move the 
second reading of this bill; and he was 
satisfied that all respectable persons, who 
had the management of receptacles for 
those unhappy individuals would be ready 
to court the inquiry which it was the ob- 
ject of this bill to enact. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it was im- 
possible for him to give his support to the 
ene bill, because he conscientiously 

elieved that its regulations would tend 
to aggravate the malady with which the 
unfortunate persons were afflicted, or to 
retard their cure. It was of the utmost 
importance, with a view to the proper 
care of these unhappy individuals, and 
with a view to their recovery, that they 
should be under the superintendance of 
men, who had made this branch of medi- 
cal science their peculiar study, and that 
the superintendance of physicians should 
not be interfered with. The bill gavea 
number of penalties, half of which were 
to go to the informer, and it was evident 
that the informer would be found amongst 
the attendants and servants in receptacles 
for lunatics, who would thus be made the 
judges of the conduct of the physicians, 
and it would be impossible for the latter, 
under such circumstances, to resort to 
many of those means which their experi- 
ence taught them were most effectual for 
the cure of their unhappy patients ; for 
there could not be a more false humanity 
an over humanity with regard to per- 

sons afflicted with insanity. He admitted 
that there were great abuses, but the 
better way to remedy them, would be to 
take a cool and dispassionate view of the 
( VOL. XL.) 
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subject in a committee in the next ses- 
sion of parliament, by which means a 
measure might be framed free from the 
objections to which the present bill was 
liable. With regard to pauper lunatics, 
he admitted that there were great abuses, 
and was ny to agree to a short bill, 
embodying the clauses relating to them 
which were in the measure now before the 
House; but the bill as it stood, he must 
decidedly oppose. 

The House divided: Contents, 14; Not- 
contents, 35 : Majority against the bill, 21. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 24. 


Scorcn Courts or Justice.] Lord 
A. Hamilton said, that about five years 
ago, @ commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the administration of justice in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The 
House, however, would learn with sur- 
prise, that though the Scotch commis- 
sioners had given in four or five reports, 
not one step had been taken towards car- 
rying into execution any of the measures 
suggested by the commissioners. His 
majesty’s ministers had, in his opinion, 
been very negligent in not taking some 
steps on these reports. Those were to 
this moment a dead letter. The conse- 
quence was, that the commissioners them- 
selves had been brought into discredit. 
The only thing which had been done by 
ministers was, to make the reference for 
which he was about to move to the judges 
of the courts in Scotland. This reference 
to the courts themselves was, in his opi- 
nion, highly improper ; for what could be 
more improper than the referring the re- 
ports of persons finding fault with some- 
thing in the administration of courts of 
justice to those courts themselves? Hav- 
ing inspected the reports, he had found in 
them many important suggestions for the 
improvement of the courts. It seemed 
like a mockery of the House, that after an 
inquiry had been voted, and most con- 
scientiously conducted, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had paid no attention whatever to 
the reports. The noble lord concluded 
with moving, for ‘ Copies of all Refer- 
ences which had been made to the Judges 
or Law Officers of the Crown in Scotland, 
of any reports of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Courts of Justice in 
Scotland, and the Answers thereto, toge- 
ther with the Tables of Fees of the various 
Courts.” 


(42) 
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Lord Castlereagh saw no objection 
whatever to the motion. He should re- 
serve any thing he had to say on the sub- 
ject till the information moved for was 
before the House. He hoped the House 
would not infer, from his not entering on 
the subject, any neglect on the part of 
ministers, in not submitting any specific 
measure to the House founded on the re- 
ports of the commissioners. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Jury Court 1n Scorranp.] Lord 
A. Hamilton called the attention of the 
House to a bill which had passed this 
session, to amend the act of the 55th of 
the king, for extending trial by jury to 
civil cases in Scotland. In doing this, he 
had no intention to arraign the promoters 
of the measure for the main part of it, as 
no man was more favourable than he was 
to the extension of trial by jury in civil 
cases to the part of the country with 
which he was connected ; but, under this 
act so many new officers had been ap- 
pointed, and with such large salaries, that 
they were more likely to be performed by 
deputies than principals. What gave him 
a claim to call upon the House on the 
subject of a bill recently passed, was the 
improper manner in which the measure 
had been hurried through the House. 
The act now consisted of 26 pages, one 
half of which had been filled up at mid- 
night. His object was to address the 
Prince Regent, that the additional ap- 

ointments under this act might not be 


filled up till a month after the opening of | 


the next session, or before the commis- 
sioners on the courts of justice had made 
report on the jury court. In the original 


act, there were three chief clerks and two | 


assistant clerks. Now, there were one 
new principal and three assistant clerks. 
To show how unnecessary this additior to 
the establishment was, he should mention 
a fact, that the clerks of the jury court 
had continued without interruption to 
practice in the court of session. An ad- 
dition of 1,000/. a year was also made to 
the salary of the lord commissioner. 
The noble lord went into some other de- 
tails as to the objectionable parts of the 
act, and concluded by moving, ‘ That 
an Address be presented to the Prince 
Regent, praying that the appointments 
created by the recent Grand Jury Canal 
Act, be not filled up till a month after the 
commencement of the next session of 
parliament, or till the commissioners sit- 
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ting in courts of justice sliall have made 
their report.’ 

The Solicitor General contended, that 
the appointments under the new act were 
absolutely necessary, because there would 
be agreat increase of business in the jur 
court, because it was no longer optional, 
but imperative on the parties, to bring all 
causes ‘¢ on account of injuries to the per- 
son, whether real or verbal, as assault or 
battery, libel or defamation, or on ac- 
count of any injury to moveables or lands, 
when the title is not in question,” &c. 
into the jury court. There were origi- 
nally three chief and two assistant clerks ; 
there was now an additional chief and an 
additional assistant, so that there would 
be only seven in all, as the appointments 
of two who now performed duties would 
be atanend. Neither was it imperative 
on the Crown to give the full amount of 
the salaries; it was only enacted that 
they should not exceed a certain amount. 
There were now 200 causes on the roll of 
the court. There were four terms, three 
regular sittings at Edinburgh, and two 
circuits. As the circuits were divided 


into three divisions, one chief and one as- 


sistant would be required on cach division 
and the other chief clerk would be required: 
at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Boswell condemned the manner in 
which the amendments referred to in the 
motion were introduced into the bill, only 
seven members being in the House at the 
time they were adopted. Such a course 
of proceeding he thought very unbecom- 
ing, especially as an addition of 3,500l. a 
year was made to the expense originally 
proposed in the bill. It could not surely 
be deemed fair, either towards England 
or Scotland, to make such an arrangement 
without affording an opportunity for dis- 
cussion. With respect to the duties of the 
jury court, the commissioners who were 
also lords of session and justiciary, should 
in his opinion, be relieved from the per- 
formance of those duties by the barons of 
the exchequer, who had comparatively but 
little business to attend to in their own 
court. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
a most inconvenient precedent to call 
upon the crown to arrest the execution 
of an act of the legislature, and that too 
within the very session in which that act 
was passed. The idea, indeed, of ad- 
dressing the Crown to suspend the law 
upon anonymous authority, until a report 
should be received from a particular com- 
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mission appeared to him so very incon- 
sistent, and so likely to open a door for 
various irregularities, that he could not 
accede to the motion. 

Mr. Abercromby observed that, as the 
act alluded to was not to commence its 
operation until December, no inconve- 
nience was likely to arise from the adop- 
tion of the motion. No such accumulation 
of business could indeed be calculated 
upon in the jury court within the interval 
between December and the period men- 
tioned in the motion, as to call for the 
appointment of the officers alluded to. 

is noble friend was not disposed to press 
his motion, if the noble lord would give 
his word that the offices referred to should 
net be filled up until the commissioners 
should present their report with regard to 
the jury court. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that there was 
no disposition on the part of ministers 
hastily to fill up the officers alluded to. 

Mr. Brougham remarked upon the pro- 
visions of the law alluded to, observing, 
that in addition to the clerks already at- 
tached to the jury court, two of whom 
had 600/. a year each, while another had 
900/. and a fourth 300é. it was enacted in 
the law lately passed, that four additional 
clerks should be appointed. But where, 
he would ask, was the necessity for even 
the number of clerks already belonging to 
the jury court, those clerks having nothing 
to do but to prepare issues, while there 
were not above thirty issues altogether in 
that court within each year since its 
institution? There was not a_ special 
pleader’s clerk, who could not prepare ten 
times as many issues within the year; yet 
each of these jury court clerks hadasmuch 
salary as the judges who officiated as coum- 
missioners. After pronouncing a high 
eulogium upon the character “a talents 
of the lord commissioner (Mr. Adam), he 
expressed his concurrence in the opinion, 
that the duties of that court should be 
performed by the barons of the exche- 
quer. 

Lord Binning maintained, that although 
the late act provided that four assistant 
clerks should be appointed to the jury 
court, it was not meant that these should 
be additional clerks. As to the expediency 
of filling up the offices alluded to, the 
most becoming course would be to leave 
the decision of that point to the discretion 
of the Scotch judges. 

_Mr. J. P. Grant said, it appeared to 
him, that the gentlemen who supported 
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this metion, had mistaken the duties which 
devolved on the jury court. When this 
court was first instituted, it was a sort of 
experiment, as several gentlemen high in 
the law had entertained strong prejudices 
in favour of the ancient proceedings in 
courts of justice in Scotland. While this 
measure was considered as an experiment 
it remained at the option of the court, 


whether any civil case should or should — 


not be decided by a jury. But now it was 
imperative on the court to have the case 
decided by a jury. In consequence of this 
half the business of the court of session 
would devolve on the jury court. 

Mr. Kennedy was persuaded that the 
more the introduction of trial by jury in 
civil causes into Scotland was discussed, 
the more it would be considered an im- 

ortant era in the administration of justice 
in that country. Persons might differ as 
to the subordinate arrangements by which 
the system should be introduced and ma- 
tured, but as to the great excellence of 
the object, those who know that country 
best, could best understand the benefits 
which were to be expected. He would not 
advert to the more immediate advantages 
in the improved administration of justice ; 
but he could not deny himself the satis- 
faction of stating the peculiar benefits he 
anticipated to the political condition and 
habits of the people. It had hitherto been 
the misfortune of that country, that its 
people, and particularly the middling 
ranks, were not accustomed to think of 
and to canvass their political rights—to 
have a due knowledge of their own im- 
portance. The introduction of jury trial 
would accustom them to deal with import- 
ant rights, and would engender an inde- 
pendence of thought and of political feel- 
ing, and a knowledge of their own political 
rights, which would produce the utmost 
benefit to the general interests and cha- 
racter of the country. He could not sit 
down without noticing another effect of 
infinite moment derived from the intro- 
duction of jury trial in civil causes, that it 
had exhibited to Scotland, juries consti- 
tuted as they ought to be; he meant 
chosen by ballot, and with a right of pe- 
remptory challenge to the parties. The 
House would hear with astonishment that 
all juries chosen in Scotland for the trial 
of criminal offenders were otherwise con- 
stituted. The jury consisted of 15, and 
45 persons were returned by the sheriff 
out of whom the 15 were to be had. But 
the presiding judge named the 15 who 
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were to try the case, and no peremptory 
challenge was allowed to the person ac- 
cused. The House would agree with him 
in thinking that it was quiteunfit that such 
a power should exist in any judge, that 
such a responsibility should be imposed 
upon his discretion ; and he was sure that 
those honourable persons upon whom so 
odious a duty was devolved, would be as 
anxiousas hecouldbe, that a changein this 
respect should take place, that they should 
be rescued from such a possible suspicion. 
An English parliament could entertain 
only one opinion of its propriety. The 
hon. gentleman cobshided by giving no- 
tice that early in the next session he 
would introduce a measure to assimilate 
the constitution of juries in criminal cases 
to those which were now established in 
civil causes—in the particulars to which he 
had referred. 

Lord A. Hamilton, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble lord, with- 
drew his motion. 


CanapA—ReEp RIVER SETTLEMENT. ] 
Sir James Montgomery rose to bring for- 
ward the motion of which he had given 
notice respecting the serious and active 
disputes that had taken place in British 
America between the North West and the 
Hudson’s-bay company. He felt himself 
bound as much by public considerations 
as by his private relation to the noble lord 
immediately interested, to call the atten- 
tion of parliament to the transactions 
which had taken place in that quarter of 
the globe. It had occurred to lord Sel- 
kirk, at an early period of his life, that a 
plan of emigration to that quarter might 
be usefully and beneficially formed ; 
knowing that its situation afforded many 
advantages ; and also being aware that 
there existed in Ireland and Scotland a 


discontented population, who would wil- 


lingly emigrate to British America. To 
this project he was known to have devoted 
his most zealous efforts and his best days. 
A company had been constituted about a 
century ago, under the administration of 
Jord Pelham, called the Hudson’s-bay 
company. Under the royal charter then 
granted, a great space of territory, with 
more than ordinary powers of jurisdiction, 
was vested in the company. To that 
company lord Selkirk applied for a charter 
or grant, which he obtained, of -a part of 
their territory called the Red River. He 
improved this country at great labour and 
expense, and formed a settlement there ; 
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but the North-West company disputing 
the power of the company of Hudson’s- 
bay to make the grant, his lordship ob- 
tained the opinions of some of the most 
eminent lawyers in England, amongst 
whom were the late sir Samuel Romilly, 
the present Mr. Justice Holroyd, Mr. 
Scarlett, and Mr. Bell, all of whom con- 
curred in opinion that the company had 
the power of making the grant, and that 
his lordship had, under that grant, juris- 
diction over the settlement of the Red 
River. His lordship fully rested his right 
on those high legal authorities. His title, 
too, was recognised and confirmed by the 
act of the government of this country, on 
the breaking out of the American war in 
1813; on that occasion he applied for 
protection to the colonial department 
against the attacks of the Indians, and a 
noble lord granted him 200 stand of arms, 
and two pieces of artillery. This settle-. 
ment was viewed with a jealous eye by 
the North-West company, and every step 
was taken to prevent its advancement. 
Those steps were not very alarming at 
first, as they consisted in sending anony- 
mous letters, and inserting paragraphs in 
the newspapers, pointing out to the High- 
landers of Scotland the hardships ‘they 
would undergo if they emigrated to lord 
Selkirk’s settlement. These, however, 
had no effect. The only difficulty lord 
Selkirk had, was in preventing the High- 
landers from coming out before proper 
provision could be made for them. It 
was next urged, that the Indians would 
massacre the whole settlement, but those 
machinations were as futile as the former, 
as the Indians were perfectly satisfied with 
the colony, and lived on the most friendly 
terms with them; they even came across 
the Red River, and lived close to the 
English settlement. The North-West 
company were still dissatisfied. He had 
been informed that several of the Indian 
chiefs had been requested to destroy the 
settlement. Whether this was true or 
not he would not then stop to inquire; 
but he held in his hand the affidavit of an 
Indian chief, which stated that the Indian 
people were applied to on the part of the 
North-West company, for the purpose of 
overturning the settlement. Certain it 
was, that treacherous measures were re- 
sorted to. It had been with the greatest 
pain *that lord Selkirk discovered, in the 
year 1815, a design formed on the part of 
the North-West company, to invade and 
destroy the infant settlement which he was 
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endeavouring to establish. An attack was 
‘made, and the settlement was laid waste. 
In the following year a still more serious 
invasion took place, and numerous tribes, 
principally of what are called half freed- 
men, who are in the service of the North- 
West company, assembled on the banks 
of the Red River. The colonists received 
timely notice, and about 70 of them, 
headed by a gentleman ‘named Semple, 
sallied out and encountered them. They 
were surrounded, defeated, and many of 
them slain, He did not scruple to charge 
the clerks and agents of the North-West 
company with the foul and premeditated 
murder of these persons. He was confi- 
dent that such would be ‘the inference 
under any judicial cognizance of the 
transaction, It would ‘be impossible for 
him to lay a sufficient ground for the pro- 
duction of those papers which it was ‘the 
object of his motion to bring before the 
‘House, without characterising as he had 
‘done this strange and hostile proceeding. 
The mere fact of Mr. Semple’s death 
would have called for inquiry under'any 
system of ‘civilized government. When 
he made these remarks, he could assure 
the House that he was not proceeding ex- 
cept on good evidence. He wished to 
press the case on its attention, not so 
much from his feelings as to what had 
passed, as from his apprehension that it 
might possibly recur. In the year 1812, 
the same in which the colony was esta- 
blished, a fetter was written, of which he 
had a copy in his ‘possession, by Mr. 
Macgillivrae, one of the company’s agents, 
announcing the delight which he felt fn 
having given ‘some annoyance and ob- 
struction to lord Selkirk § ‘and stating that 
it would cost much trouble and expense 
to drive lord Selkirk from his schemes of 
colonization, but that he must be driven 
out, as his success would strike at the root 
of the North-West company. This letter 
was inserted in the Inverness Journal, and 
for the evident purpose of deterring the 
inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland 
from emigrating to the other side of the 
Atlantic. In-a letter from another agent 
of the North-Western company, an agent 
writing from the scene of action, it was 
remarked with expressions of exultation, 
that lord Sclkirk’s colony had been 
‘‘knocked on the head.” ‘The letter 
went on to state, that another similar es- 
tablishment was in contemplation, but 
that the example of lord Sclkirk’s culony 
would probably defeat and disappoint the 
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views of its authors ; adding, at the same 
time, that if necessary, the company were 


prepared to use main force in the prose- 


cution of their objects. He had in his 
hand another important document written 
by Mr. Robert Henry, and dated 3rd 
June, 1816, which stated that a party of 
50 men was about to start against the 
Red River settlement, and that it was 
feared it would be a sertous business ; 
and the writer added, that he expected 
some of the party would leave their bones 
there—* If 1 return,” said Mr. Henry, 
‘‘T am determined to quit the service of 
this rascally company altogether.” Ano- 
ther letter stated that the party were too 
late, as the writer thanked God the battle 
was over before they arrived. A letter 
from another agent of the North-West 
company (a Mr. M‘Lelland) observed, 
that if the noble lord (Selkirk) was 
furious‘at what had already taken place, 
how much more so must he be to find 
the colony destroyed. The writer added, 
believe a ‘strong pull has already been 
made, and I do not doubt but if lord Sel- 


‘kirk continues stubborn, that a’pull alto- 
géther will be easily accomplished.” He 


would appeal to the House whether after 
this, he had used too strong a term in 


calling the attack of the North-West com- 
‘pany foul and premeditated murder? It 


would be asked, what became of the set- 


'tlers generally. A great part of them 


had their lives spared on two conditions : 
first, that they should surrender up their 
property ; and secondly, ‘that'they should 
promise ‘thatithey would leave the coun- 
try, and never again return toit. The 


petitioner, Pritchard, was not so’fortunate 


as some of the others; he was separated 
from his ‘wife and family, and sent as a 
prisoner to Fort William, whither also a 
great part of the property taken from the 
Red River company was conveyed. When 
the settlement was destroyed, lord Sel- 
kirk was at Montreal ; and on hearing 
that an attack was meditated, he prevailed 
on a hundred men of Meuron’s Canadian 
regiment which had been disbanded, to 
accompany him for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the settlers. His intention was, 
to:go by the nearest road, which would 
not have brought him near Fort William, 
but before he had proceeded half way, he 
received intelligence that the settlement 
was destroyed, that a great part of the 
property had been taken to Fort William, 
and that many of the settlers were there. 
He accordingly went thither himsclf, and 
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having had a conversation with Mr. 
Pritchard, and ascertained that this was a 
foul conspiracy on the part of the North- 
-West company, he exercised that au- 
thority with which, as a magistrate, he 
conceived he was invested. What lord 
' Selkirk did 600 miles from the places and 
‘many months after the time of this out- 
-rage, was an inquiry into which he would 
not enter at present, nor would he follow 
those who might be disposed to enter 
into that question. If ever there was a 
case that called for strict and prompt in- 
quiry, this was such a case ; and he hoped 
the secretary for the colonial department 
would state why some of the parties had 
not been brought to this country for trial. 
He did believe, that at one time it was 
intended to bring the authors of those 
atrocities and violence to England under 
the statute of Henry 8th. What pre- 
vented it? If it was too much to expect 
that they should be brought over to this 
country to be tried, why had not a com- 
mission been sent out to America to try 
them, as had been done before in Scot- 
land? Why had not a commission of oyer 
and terminer been granted, to prevent the 
case from lingering on in the manner 
which was usual in the courts of America, 
whose proceedings were certainly not 
likely to prevent the recurrence of crimes? 
The first objection which he had to the 
proceedings on this trial was, the great 
delay which had taken place. Although 
all the witnesses had been brought up- 
wards of 1,000 miles at lord Selkirk’s 
expense, and were supported at his ex- 
pense while they remained at Quebec, 
yet the trial had been put off repeatedly 
from term to term. His next objection 
to this case being tried in America was, 
that all trials in Lower Canada must com- 
mence at Quebec, a small town, the inha- 
bitants of which were under the influence 
of government, while in the present case 
Montreal, which was very populous, and 
where impartial and intelligent juries might 
be found, was amuch fitter place. Indeed, 
there never was a case which demanded 
more that the trial should take place at 
Montreal ; for the greater part of the wit- 
nesses speaking the French language only, 
it was most desirable that the trial should 
come on where that language was gene- 
sally understood. It might be said that 
_ this difficulty could be obviated at Quebec 
by means of interpreters; but every gen- 
_tleman experienced in legal proceedings 
would admit the inconvenience of that 
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ractice. There was another point which 

e thought it material to mention. The 
counsel for the Crown, according to the 
practice of these courts, would not allow 
any person, however interested in the 
trial, to interfere in any manner; they 
would not permit the counsel for lord 
Selkirk to put a single question to the 
witnesses. What would be the feeling 
excited by such proceeding in this coun- 
try? In the case of lord Selkirk, it was 
peculiarly hard: he knew that his con- 
duct was the subject of general remark, 
and that his character might be affected 
by the result of the trial; but yet he was 
not allowed, either directly or by counsel, 
to put a question to any of the witnesses. 
So strongly did he feel the injustice of 
this prohibition, that he made an applica- 
tion to the governor-general on the sub- 
ject, but to no effect. Sir J. Sherbroke, 
in the answer which he returned to this 
application, said, that as it was customary 
for the crown officers to conduct every 
trial, they could not allow lord Selkirk’s 
counsel to interfere, without his (sir J. 
Sherbroke’s) permission, and he did not 
think himself called on to allow a devia- 
tion from the usual practice. The result 
was, as might have been expected under 
such a system, that the greatest of the 
criminals were acquitted. Among these 
was one Cuthbert Grant, the principal in- 
cendiary, and several others, of whose 
guilt no man entertained a doubt. These 
persons then sailed triumphantly home in 
the large boats of the North West Com- 


pany, for the purpose, no doubt, of giving 
a colour of truth to that infamous doctrine 
which it was attempted to impress on the 
natives, that the North West company 
had power to screen ee one from punish- 


ment. George Campbell, another of them, 
whose case was so bad that he could not 
be bailed, had nevertheless got out of 
prison on a certificate of bad health, signed 
by the gaoler! If the conduct of the 
crown officers towards the North West 
company was culpable, still more unjusti- 
fiable was the manner in which they acted 
against the settlers. They included the 
petitioner Pritchard in the indictment, for 
no other purpose, he firmly believed, than 
to prevent him from appearing as a wit- 
ness on the trial. He was put on his trial, 
on two different occasions, for the alleged 
murder of one of the half-bred men who 
was killed in the attack on the settlement 
at the Red river. There was one part of 


ion conduct of the attorney-general for 
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the colonial government which particularly 
demanded investigation. When the in- 
dictment was brought before the grand 
jury, he insisted that he should remain 
with them during the examination of the 
witnesses; and a actually was closeted 
with the grand jury during three days. 
The law of Canada was the same as the 
law of England, and if the attorney-gene- 
ral there had legally this power, the attor- 
ney-general in this country must have the 
same. He now asked, had the attorney- 
general in this country such power; did 
he ever attempt to exercise it? It should 
also be recollected, that at the time the 
attorney-general of Canada did this, he 
was retained as counsel for the North 
West company. Though witnesses were 
brought a distance of three thousand miles 
at the noble lord’s sole expense, not one- 
fourth of the persons, against whom bills 
of indictment were found, were yet tried. 
— What inference was to be drawn from 
such conduct, but that the counsel for the 
Crown were hostile to lord Selkirk’s plan 
of colonization ? He would ask the secre- 
tary for the colonies, whether, in all these 
proceedings, the crown officers in America 
had acted agreeably to the instructions 
sent from this country. Indeed, he could 
not suppose that they would presume to 
deviate from their instructions. On one 
of the trials, a number of papers were 
handed to lord Selkirk, one of which was 
a copy of a dispatch from the colonial 
office, dated February 1817, directing a 
trial to be instituted against lord Selkirk 
immediately; not leaving the conduct of 
the trial to the discretion of the crown 
officers in America, but contajning pe- 
remptory orders as to the manner in which 
his lordship was to be apprehended; and 
the trial conducted, and above all, enjoin- 
ing them not to allow the prisoner to 
escape. It was a question, whether the 
office was authorized to send such an 
order; in his opinion it was not; and it 
seemed the jury thought so too, for twice 
they acquitted lord Selkirk. He should, 
however, take another opportunity of 
ascertaining whether or not the order was 
right. Application had been made to the 
colonial department, so far back as the Ist 
of March, 1816, by the agents of the 
Hudson’s Bay company, to define its 
limits, with the view of preventing those 
acts of depredation, with which, from the 
beginning, that company were threatened. 
— Had the colonial department performed 
their duty, the massacre which was so 
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much to be deplored, and which did not 
take place for fourteen weeks subsequent 
to that application, might have been pre- 
vented. He thought he had made out a 
case that would warrant him to move for 
copies of the dispatches from the provin- 
cial government in Canada to the govern- 
ment in this country ; but he should not 
press that motion at present: he should 
satisfy himself with moving an address to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent for 
copies of all official communications be- 
tween the secretary of state for the colonial 
department and the provincial govern- 
ment of Upper or Lower Canada, respect- 
ing the destruction of the settlement on 
Red river, and respecting any legal pro- 
ceedings thereon in the courts of Upper 
or Lower Canada. 

Mr. Ellice seconded the motion. He 
could assure the hon. baronet that no one 
lamented more than he did the atrocities 
which had taken place in North America, 
and which were now the subject of dis- 
cussion. He had to regret that the hon. 
baronet had not, with the candour which 
characterized other parts of his statement, 
adverted to the causes of those unfortunate 
transactions. The hon. baronet had stated 
the proceedings of lord Selkirk, from the 
time at which he first went to America up 
to the present time. Before the noble 
lord had entered on this plan of coloniza- 
tion, he (Mr. Ellice) had the honour of 
being acquainted with his views; and 
although he was aware that colonization 
was his lordship’s primary and principal 
object, yet he must be pardoned for 
saying that it had afterwards become con- 
nected with purposes of trade. The noble 
lord was a considerable proprietor in the 
Hudson’s Bay company, and he could not 
help thinking, that if his lordship’s only 
object was colonization, he should not 
have embarked in trade. He had differed 
at first, as he did still, from those who 
thought that great advantage would result 
from this plan; but it was unnecessary for 
him to trouble the House at present with 
the reason which induced him to do so. 
He was a share-holder in the Hudson’s 
Bay company, as well as the hon. baronet 
opposite; and when the plan of coloniza- 
tion was first proposed, he at a meeting of 
the proprietors entered his protest against 
it. The hon. baronet had quoted the opi- 
nions of eminent lawyers in favour of the 
right which the company had, to make the 
grant of land to lord Selkirk ; and he must 
say, that he also had taken the best opi- 
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sulted and —_ to all the eminent 
lawyers who had not been consulted by 
the opposite party, and their opinion was 
directly opposite to that which the advisers 
of the hon. baronet had given. The opi- 
nion of the late attorney-general, now 
chief baron of exchequer in Scotland, was, 
that government had no right to grant the 
land to the Hudson’s Bay company, and 
consequently that the company could have 
no right to grant it to lord Selkirk. He 
had no doubt, that had the same informa- 
tion been laid before the learned gentle- 
men whom the hon. baronet had con- 
sulted, their opinion would have been the 
same as sir S. Shepherd’s. At an inter- 
view with lord Selkirk, he denied his right 
of possession in that country, and gave 
him notice that he would not respect those 
rights, until a decision of a court of law 
was pronounced in their support. Surely 
those considerations ought to have induced 
the noble lord to hesitate before, on a dis- 
puted point, he hurried on proceedings 
which led to such a lamentable result. If 
lord Selkirk’s claim was so well founded 
as the hon. baronet supposed, why had not 
lord Selkirk appealed to a court of law? 
He had now only stated the objections 
which he had urged against the grant to 
lord Selkirk long before any of the trans- 
actions in question had taken place. It 
was not possible to suppose human nature 
capable of such actions as the hon. baronet 
had described, unless there bad been great 
meine provocations. The hon. baronet 

read several letters written by agents 
of the North-west company; he regretted 
that those letters had been brought for- 
ward, and particularly one of the letters 
of an hon. gentleman; but he would read, 
in reply, a letter written by the noble earl, 
much earlier than those transactions, to a 
person going to establish a trading post on 
the Red river. From the statement of 
the hon. baronet, one might have supposed 
that the noble lord had not been at all 
connected with the proceedings; but his 
lordship thus wrote—‘ You myst give 
them (the Canadians) solemn warning 
that the country belongs to the Hudson's- 
bay company, and you will, as far as you 
have physical means, prevent them from 
cutting timber or fishing, and treat all 
who fish with nets as poachers; if they 
resist, they must bear the consequences ; 
but you are safe while you act in a rea- 
sonable and proper manner.” ‘The House 
would attend to the recommendation to 
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nions that he could obtain: he had con- | prevent these things, ‘* so far as physical 


means permitted.” It would be seen how 
far these instructions were acted upon. 
In 1812, the colony was for the first time 
established. In the next season they op- 

osed various obstructions to the fur trade. 
Mr. Cameron, the North-west company’s 
agent, found it necessary to use the best 
means of self-defence in his power. He 
would here mention a particular act of 
Mr. Miles Macdonell, the governor of the 
colony. He wrote to Mr. Cameron in 
these terms:—‘ Take notice, I hereby 
give ore in the name of the right hon. 
Thomas earl of Selkirk, that no provisions 
are to be carried out of the territory of 
the colony.” A proclamation was then 
sent forth by Mr. Miles M‘Donnell, com- 
manding the individuals, at one of the set- 
tlements of the North-west company to 
depart from thence, as lord Selkirk claimed 
the territory, under a grant from the 
Hudson’s-bay company. ‘This proclama- 
tion was distributed over the whole coun- 
try; and thus individuals, who had been 
peaceably enjoying the immunities which 
they derived under the Canadian govern- 
ment, were directed to abandon their 
right. The next extraordinary step taken 
by Mr. M‘Donnell was, as he had not, 
from particular circumstances, the means 
of supporting the persons at the Red-river 
settlement, to order that the provisions 
laid up in the settlement of the North-west 
company, should be surrendered, on the 
ground that they were the produce of the 
soil belonging to lord Selkirk. If the 
Canadians could not carry provisions with 
them, they could neither carry on trade 
that year, nor bring in the supplies of 
next year. The first act of hostility, and 
which took place in 1814 or 1815, was the 
seizure of one of the posts of the North- 
west company, with 500 bags of wheat, 
weighing 1 cwt. each, by a body of armed 
men sent for that purpose by governor 
Macdonell. The winter of 1814, or spring 
of 1815, Mr. Macdonell sent a company, 
who actually seized 500 bags of wheat, 
weighing 1 cwt. each. In that post the 
petitioner, Pritchard, was the clerk, and 
basely allowed the provisions to be seized. 
The hon. member would, if he had been 
there and had had arms, have defended 
himself to the utmost. Let the House see 
to what those proceedings led. This was 
the first step of violence, and hence all the 
succeeding steps could be traced. Ar- 
rangements were made by the North-west 
company to convey some provisions up 
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the river. It became evident, that if lord 
Selkirk adopted such regulations as had 
been stated, and could enforce them, their 
trade was at an end. During the two 
succeeding winters various conflicts took 
place. Much violence and much injury 
were committed. They were crimes, he 
admitted; but the country was actually 
in a state of civil war, and the House 
must, when they viewed the actions, look 
to the feelings of irritation which had 
been mutually excited. He now came to 
that unfortunate conflict in which governor 
Semple, who was, he believed, an amiable 
man, and 17 associates, lost their lives. 
Such an outrage could not have been 
committed unless it had been preceded by 
a very different train of circumstances 
from what the hon. baronet had de- 
scribed. He would now state some of the 
preceding occurrences. On the 17th of 
March, 1817, at night, the operations of 
the Hudson’s-bay company for obstructing 
the trade of the North-west company 
began. He said the Hudson’s-bay com- 
pany, for when the views and interests of 
the company and of the noble earl were 
almost joined, he could make no distinc- 
tion between them. Mr. Cameron was 
taken prisoner, and sent down to the bay. 
A regular plan was formed, according to 
which a gun-boat was sent to intercept 
the canoes carrying provisions. There 
were two posts at the mouth of the Red- 
river, on which the Canadians depended 
in carrying on their trade. On the 17th 
of March one of these posts was attacked ; 
all persons found in it were made pri- 
soners, and the provisions were seized. 
On the 20th the other post was taken, 
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having been adopted for the purpose of 
destroying the Hudson’s-bay colony, and 
murdering major Semple. Never was 
there a more foul and gross and malicious 
calumny. They had no such object. 
Their sole purpose was self-defence. He 
admitted that for that purpose they col- 
lected the half-breeds of Indians. The 
posts belonging tothe North-west company, 
by which their canoes had been furnished 
with provisions having been destroyed, it 
became necessary to supply them by 
carts, anda party of half-breed Indians 
were sent under Mr. Macdonald for that 
purpose, with strict orders to keep as 
much out of the way of the Hudson’s-bay 
company’s fort as they could. Governor 
Semple, however, naturally anxious for 
the fate of the colony, was on the look 
out, and seeing those half-breed Indians, 
and thinking probably that their intention 
was to attack him, sallied out with armed 
men in pursuit, In the irritated state of 
the parties the result was not surprising: 
but he repeated that it was in nowise an 
act of premeditation. That distinct feel- 
ings of hostility existed, in consequence 
of the steps which had been taken, the 
hon. member avowed. When it was con- 
sidered that the party on the one side 
were Indians, and half-breed Indians, whom 
it was necessary to employ, it would be 
understood that it was impossible to re- 
strain them by any ordinary discipline. 
He lamented the result. He admitted 
that Indians were introduced into Fort 
William at the same time, but this was in 
consequence of the destruction of the 
posts. That this was no unnecessary pre- 
caution was evident, since the noble lord 


the persons made prisoners, and the pro- | afterwards made no scruple of seizing at 


visions seized. Both posts were burnt and 
razed to the ground. Lieutenant Holt, 


Fort William 70,000/. or 80,000/. of pro- 


'perty. He stated these facts to show that 


who conducted this affair, wrote an ac- | it had not been a wanton and unprovoked 
count of his success to lord Selkirk, of attack. Those whom the Indians met on 
the 14th of April, and proceeded towards their way they made prisoners, to prevent 
the only other post belonging to the theic carrying cistorted reports; an in- 
North-west company on the Red-river. stance of which had occurred in the case 
Mr. Alexander Macdonell, who com- | of a half-breed, who said, that they had 
manded, refused to surrender it. To knocked the colony on the head. Lord 
prove that the country was in a state of Selkirk had himself instructed Mr. Henry 
war, it was sufficient to state, that, in this , to bring Indians to prevent the North-west 
case, there was a regular capitulation. | company from trading from Montreal. 
The country being thus at open war, the! He mentioned this in the very mode of 
aggressors being always the Hudson’s- | which he complained. The hon. member 
bay company and lord Selkirk, it became | recollected to have heard the petitioner 
necessary for the North-west company | asked, who had fired the first shot, and 
to take measures to protect themselves his answer was, ‘“ I don’t know.” Lord 
from entire destruction. Those measures , Selkirk was, therefore, not the injured 
had been disingenuously described as | party; on the contrary, he had beea uni- 
(VOL. XL.) | (48) 
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formly the aggressor, and, wherever he 
was personally concerned, the aggressor 
to an extent unprecedented in the history 
of the country. 

Lord Selkirk, at the time of governor 
Semple’s death, was at St. Mary’s. He 
immediately proceeded thence to Fort 
William, with 200 soldiers, and arrested 
all whom he chose. He ought to have 
gone to York, which was not far from St. 
Mary’s, and obtained regular officers to 
suppress this “ nest of murderers,” as he 
termed them; but no, he went himself, 
acting as a magistrate! he arrested all 

resent, many of whom he knew to be 
innocent, and sent them away to Montreal, 
a distance of 1,500 miles: among them 
he sent Mr. William Macgillivray, as 
respectable a gentleman as any in that 
House, and one who had nothing whatever 
to do with the transaction complained of. 
What was the course then taken? Against 
Mr. Wm. Macgillivray a bill was never 
filed. But the noble earl not only 
arrested those persons—he seized their 
property, a part of which he applied to 

is own use. His agents (for he could 
not believe it possible that the noble earl 
himself would be guilty of such practices) 
kept a person addicted to drinking in 
a state of perpetual intoxication, until 
they practised upon and induced him to 
make a fraudulent transfer of the property 
that had been seized. The whole of the 
noble earl’s proceedings had been most 
unwarrantable. After having obtained 
possession of Fort William, he sent to the 
next post, which he compelled to capitu- 
late. He (Mr. E.) had had a good deal 
of experience in the colony, and he had 


no hesitation in saying, that the complaint | 


of the hon. baronet against the legal au- 
thorities was the first that had been made. 
He allowed that on the ex parte statements 
of the hon. baronet, and unless satisfactory 
documents in contradiction of those 
statements could be produced, the con- 
duct of the two judges in releasing Mr. 
Campbell was unacceuntable ; although 
there appeared to be no ground for 
charging them withintentional misconduct. 
With respect to the attorney general of 
Upper Canada, it was but justice to him 
to state, that as soon as he landed in 
Canada, he returned retainers which had 
been givenhim by the North-westcompany, 
as he found that they would interfere with 
his duty in the extensive legal proceedings 
which were on the point of being carried 
on. All the persons, however, sent up 
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by the Hudson’s-bay company—all the 
justices, sheriffs and juries, were inte- 
rested parties. Major Semple was the 
only individual not in that condition, Mr. 
Macdonald was appointed chief judge. 
When he (Mr. E.) heard that, he pre- 
dicted that the country would be the scene 
of contests, although he certainly did not 
anticipate the melancholy event that had 
occurred. He would not trespass longer 
on the House. What he had stated he 
had been at great pains to extract from 
evidence on all sides; although he had 
not had the advantage of which the noble 
earl had put himself in possession, by 
seizing at Fort William all the private 
letters and papers, and by bribing a clerk 
to furnish copies of others. It was im- 
possible that things could be allowed to 
go on in their present course. If lord 
Selkirk had a right to the property which 
he claimed, in God’s name let him have 
it; if he had not, let it be taken from him. 
He (Mr. E.) had been anxious to brin 

the matter into a court of law. Hecoul 

proceed only by a seire facias or a qua 
warranto; but he understood there was 
an objection on the part of the legal 
advisers of the Crown to submit the rights 
of the Crown to the decision of a court 
of common law. Since the noble earl had 
returned to England, he (Mr. E.) had 
commenced proceedings in Westminster 
hall, but he was apprehensive that he 
could not bring the rights in question toa 
decision. Some mode of ascertaining 
them must, however, be resorted to. 
The country was much indebted to go- 


vernment for the appointment of the 
special commission to inquire into the 
real situation of things. When that re- 
port came to be presented, it would be 
, seen if he had overstated or misrepresent - 
‘ed the facts; and he trusted that it would 
_ be presented as soon as possible, that the 
existing calumnies and misrepresentations 
might be effectually removed. 

Mr. Scarlett defended the conduct of 


lord Selkirk from the charge of vivlence, 
, observing, that he was not in the country 
‘at the time the act was committed by Mr. 
Macdonald; and that as Mr. Macdonald 
himself had acted through mistake, he 
ought not to have been indicted for a 


felony. He then took a review of the 
charter granted to the Hudson’s-bay com- 
pany, and contended for the validity of 
that charter, according to the opinion he 
had originally given when consulted as 
counsel on the subject. The colony on 
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‘the Red River was to have a certain ju- 
risdiction—and, if the proper boundary 
had been overstepped, it was evidently 
through mistake. The grant to lord Sel- 
kirk gave him jurisdiction over certain 
territories, which were enumerated, and 
concluded with the words, * et cetera ;” 
which were very important in this case. 
He observed that the great objection to 


the settlement of lord Selkirk seemed to | 
be, that it was governed by laws, and had 
the advantage of magistrates, instead of | 


being in a condition perfectly lawless and 
ungovernable. As to the intention im- 


puted to the noble lord, of making trade | 
the object of his establishment in that. 
quarter, those who were acquainted with , 
his almost romantic views would easily | 
Nor could | 


acquit him of such a design. 
the charge of resisting the legal authorities 
be made out against him—he had only 
acted in self-defence when he retired from 
violence threatening even his life, against 
which, if he had submitted, he could ob- 
tain no protection. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that lord Selkirk 
had, he firmly believed, entered on this 
project with no other view but that of 
establishing a colony, without intending 
to interfere with any set of men. He 
apprised his majesty’s government—he 
apprised the colonial department—of his 
intention. He heard no kind of objection 
from them ; but from that hour to the pre- 
sent, he was not informed by them of 
their opinion, as to the legality and vali- 
dity of his | aprons on which the 
prosperity of the speculation and the 
success of the enterprise altogether de- 
pended. Lord Selkirk, from a laudable 
purpose of establishing a colony in those 
parts, and of protecting it, had suffered 
more in health, in property, and even in 
character than any man alive who had 
undertaken to execute a great enterprise. 
His sole object was colonization, in the 
first instance, and not trade. This was 
not a question between lord Selkirk and 
any set of individuals. The question was 
this, whether Canada, a couhtry much 
larger than England, and the soil of part 
of which was equally fertile with that of 
England, should remain an uncultivated 
waste, inhabited by savages, and _half- 
breeds, or be advantageously employed 
by industrious men? The question was, 
whether opposition should be manifested 
against those who wished to dispossess 
the animals of the chase, and to introduce 
@ spirit of cwilization where savage life 
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at present prevailed? Sir A. Mackenzie, 
who had resided in Canada, who might be 
considered the second founder of the 
North-west company, in his work on the 
fur-trade had described the situation 
of those who applied themselves en- 
tirely to such a traffic. He observed that 
it was less difficult to bring men back 
from civilization to a state of savage life, 
than to introduce the blessings of civili- 
zation amongst savages. This fact he 
proved by a recurrence to the situation of 
the half-breed Indians, who followed the 
fur-trade. The moment their traffic was 
at an end, they spent the produce of it, 
and then returned to the barbarous em- 
ployments of the chase. The same 
author gave a succinct account of the 
establishment of the North-west compan 

—in the course of which, it appeared, 
considerable violence was made use of. 
It had been asserted that no complaints 
had been made respecting the administra- 
tion of justice in Canada, but to his own 
knowledge he could assert, that not three 
years had passed for the last 20 years in 
which some complaint of that nature had 
not been made. The violent character 
and conduct of the North-west company 
were exemplified by a circumstance nar- 
rated by Lieut. Hall, in his amusing 
travels in Canada, respecting an attack 
made by their agents upon a party of 
honest fishermen, who in no respect had 
merited this outrage, and who in no de- 
gree interfered with those “ unchartered 
monopolists.” He argued from various 
documents, that the grant made to the 
earl of Selkirk could in no degree inter- 
fere with the claims of the company, and 
that even this impression was originally 
entertained by the agents of the company 
themselves. Lord Selkirk was accused 
of having constituted himself judge in his 
own cause; but let the conduct of a man, 
named Norman M’Cleod, be examined, 
who acted in every respect as a magistrate, 
committing persons to prison, and per- 
forming other acts of power, and then 
signed himself «« Agent to the North-west 
Company.” Was such conduct to be 
permitted in him, and should lord Selkirk, 
so much above him in rank, and far above 
him, as far as the suspicion of performing 
an illegal act was considered, be charged 
with an improper exercise of authority, 
if he wee at seized upon persons 
who had been guilty of the most atrocious 
proceedings? It appeared to him that 
the neglect of the colonial department 
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to all the representations which had been 
made on behalf of either party, was the 
cause of all the misfortunes that had 
occurred. 

Mr. Bennet called upon the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to give an answer to the 
speech of the hon. baronet, which was 
one of the most able and argumentative 
that had ever been delivered within the 
walls of parliament. The hon. member 
expressed his surprise at some of the ar- 
guments of his hon. friend (Mr. Ellice), 
and defended Mr. Pritchard, the peti- 
tioner, whom he described as one of the 
most honest and honourable men that 
breathed. The question was of great 
importance—whether we were to have 
peace in our settlement, or such scenes 
of fraud and violence? He called upon 
the hon. gentleman opposite to refute the 
serious charge made against the law 
officers of Upper Canada, and he parti- 
cularly alluded to the trial of Mr. Mac- 
donald, in 1816, in which the conduct of 
these officers had been represented as 
extremely culpable. If all the statements 
on this subject were true, he was satisfied 
that impartial justice could not have been 
administered. The hon. member who 
opened the debate had asserted, that the 
governor in the Upper Province (sir 
Peregrine Maitland) had been guilty of a 
dereliction of his duty. Of the facts of 
the case he (Mr. Bennet ) knew but little ; 
but this he would say, that there did not 
exist on the face of the earth, a more 
honest, virtuous, and amiable character 
than this gentleman, whose life had been 
spent in the sacrifice of his own personal 
comforts, for the indulgence of, all but 
himself. For no man was there sc general 
an esteem, and no man ever enjoyed the 
confidence of all classes more than he 
did. He was possessed of a sound head 
and an excellent heart, and would do his 
duty with the utmost scrupulousness. He 
trusted that the stigma which had been 
thrown upon the law officers of the Crown 
in the colony in question, could be satis- 
factorily refuted. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he felt himself 
called upon to address a few observations 
to the House in exculpation of the con- 
duct of government during the whole of 
this transaction. He had reserved him- 
self until that moment, because he wished 
to have the advantage of hearing the 
sentiments of those hon. members who 
felt an interest in the cause of lord Selkirk 
on the one hand, and of the North-west 
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company on the other. He was glad that 
he had been induced to take this course, 
because he felt himself now relieved from 
making any particular references to the 
unfortunate disputes which had occurred 
between the two contending parties, 
further than they appeared to have in- 
fluenced the conduct of government. It 
was not for him to decide at the present 
moment, whether the North-west com- 
pany or the Hudson’s-bay company had 
shown the greater degree of violence in 
these transactions; nor was it his duty 
now to inquire, whether the fur trade was 
a beneficial branch of commerce, or one 
which ought to have been sacrificed to 
other interests. As to the first point, the 
reports which would be laid before the 
House would give ample information; 
and with respect to the latter, any one 
who had read these reports attentively 
would be able to determine the question. 
The principal charges which had been 
made against his majesty’s government 
were, cither that it had evinced an undue 
partiality to one of the parties concerned, 
or that it had been guilty of the crime 
(which in his opinion, was ofa much more 
aggravated nature ) ofnothaving usedevery 
means in its power to prevent these out- 
rages; and after the disturbances had 
arisen, of not having done all in its power 
to suppress them. For these accusations 
he believed he should be able to satisfy 
the House that there was not the slightest 
foundation ; and in answer to the latter, 
he would briefly state to the House the 
nature of the transaction. It was unne- 
cessary for him, for his present purposes, 
to detail the motives by which lord 
Selkirk was actuated in the first scheme 
of his emigration; but he would take up 
the subject at the time his lordship first 
made known to the colonial department 
his intention of going to North America, 
and of founding a settlement there. It 
had been very truly stated, that his lord- 
ship’s intentions were communicated to 
the department, but there was contained 
in that Communication no intimation 
whatever that the foundation of that set- 
tlement rested on grounds which were 
calculated to excite alarm in the minds of 
those who were already settled there. 
There was no conception at that time that 
this scheme could in any manner interfere 
with the then existing establishments, or 
that it could tend to disturb the general 
tranquillity or happiness of the natives of 
that country. In giving the encourage- 
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ment which the noble lord then received 
from government, it was offered under the 
idea that lord Selkirk would adopt the 
same course that had been pursued with 
respect to the emigration to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The noble lord in the 
year 1815 had represented the necessity 
of planting a military force on the set- 
tlement for the preservation of order and 
general tranquillity. He (Mr. Goulburn) 
had no difficulty in saying, that if a mili- 
tary force had been sent according to this 
recommendation, at that time, and could 
have been there maintained, there was 
every reason to believe that the dis- 
turbances and disasters which were now 
so deeply lamented would never have 
occurred. It was well known to hon. 
gentlemen who had taken a part in this 
discussion that there was no unwilling- 
ness on the part of government to furnish 
that military aid. An instruction was 
immediately given to the governor of 
Canada, to detach from the force under 
his command a certain number of men 
for this purpose, provided it did not in- 
terfere with other important arrange- 
ments. The reply made by sir Gordon 
Drummond on that occasion, at the end 
of the year 1815, stated the utter impos- 
sibility of fulfilling the commands of go- 
vernment. The governor was then per- 
fectly aware of the state of parties in the 
settlement, and was satisfied that a mili- 
tary force being placed there would have 
been of great advantage, but it was found 
to be impracticable, and the idea was of 
course abandoned. It had been made a 
ground of complaint against the governor, 
that he had communicated his sentiments 
on this point to the North-west company. 
It was true that he had done so, but sir 
Gordon Drummond felt the necessity of 
apprising the company of the situation in 
which it was placed, and he looked to it 
as a means of preventing the impending 
disturbances. But in order to show the 
light in which the conduct of the governor 
was at that time viewed, he would read 
a letter written by the agents of lord 
Selkirk. In that letter was contained the 
following paragraph :—“ We think it a 
plan which cannot be carried into effect, 
and we see no other course to be pursued, 
than that so judiciously adopted by sir 
Gordon Drummond.” About this time, 
or shortly after, the news arrived, that a 
- portion of the settlement of the Red 

iver had come down to the province: 


the reason assigned for this step was, that 
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the unfortunate individuals were exposed 
to the dreadful peril of starvation. The 
course then pursued by government was, 
that these persons, who had travelled over 
so large a tract of country, should be 
allowed to remain where they were, to 
obtain that subsistence which elsewhere 
they were unable to procure. He now 
came to the disastrous year of 1816, a 
year pregnant with events the most dis- 
tressing in their nature : it was marked by 
the storming of forts, and by battles suc- 
ceeded by an open civil war, throughout 
the whole of the country in which the 
influence of these two contending parties 
extended. The period at which these 
transactions became known was more 
distant than. was generally supposed. 
However, upon the knowledge of these 
proceedings, the governor-general of 
Canada saw that the state of affairs was 
one of considerable alarm; but the mili- 
tary operations were not the only evils 
with which government had to contend. 
The individuals who conducted the war 
on the part of these two establishments, 
held the office of civil magistrates, and 
alternately laid down the sabre to fill the 
magisterial chair, and, to arrest one ano- 
ther. The course which government 
pursued was, to revoke every commission 
of all justices of the peace, and two well 
qualified gentlemen were appointed to 
proceed into that part of the country 
where these disputes had arisen, and to 
collect all the evidence which could be 
found regarding these disturbances. 
These gentlemen set out in 1816, at a 
time when, in ordinary cases, persons 
would be unwilling to make excursions 
into these frozen regions ; and this was an 
answer to one charge which had been 
made—that these commissioners would 
not wait for the evidence of Mr. Pritchard, 
at Montreal. If they had not proceeded 
on the journey, they would have been 
unable to accomplish the purpose for 
which they set out; and as it was, they 
did not gain their object. From Lake 
Superior they returned into the province, . 
the work being only half completed. In 
the ensuing year the commissioners again 
proceeded in the task, and went into a 
detailed examination of the whole ques- 
tion. When the House had an opportu- 
nity of perusing this detailed report, it 
would be seen that it was executed with 
the utmost impartiality. This report had 
been only received in this country at the 
close of the last year, and the House 
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would therefore understand the reason 
why the measures of government to 
remedy these evils had not been sooner 
undertaken. To have proceeded to 
legislate, or to decide without the report, 
would have been an act of absurdity, and 
even of madness. It had been also a 
subject of complaint, that government 
had taken measures against lord Selkirk 
personally, and had selected him as a 
victim. This he could explain most sa- 
tisfactorily. It was in the beginning of 
the year 1517 that a warrant was issued 
against his lordship. He resisted the 
warrant; and, not content with that, he 
imprisoned the officers who brought it. 
There was, therefore, but one course to 
ursue, viz. to put lord Selkirk upon 
is trial for this offence, and proceedings 
were accordingly institates Imme- 
diately after the affair of the Red River, 
to which he had referred, a party of the 
North-west company were a up, and 
an order was issued, that these parties 
might be brought to England to be tried. 
This, however, was not complied with, on 
account of the inconvenience of trans- 
porting the witnesses across the Atlantic, 
and the prisoners were accordingl 
ordered to be tried at Montreal. Much 
delay arose in consequence of various 
alterations made in the indictment, by the 
advice of lord Selkirk’s counsel; and the 
attorney-general found that there was 
such a temper and spirit existing between 
the two parties, that it was impossible to 
proceed to trial. Instead of releasing 
the prisoners, new indictments were pre- 
ferred, and at Quebec the trials came on. 
It was but a few days since, that the report 
of these trials had been received; and he 
was satisfied that when hon. members had 
seen it, they would acquit all the law 
officers of partiality, and it would be 
seen that they had acted in a manner 
strictly consistent with their judicial 
characters. The result was, that many 
prisoners were convicted, but the principal 
part were acquitted. The hon. member 
next alluded to a document which had 
been drawn up by sir Peregrine Maitland, 
being a refutation of the charges made 
against him, and to a letter of lord Selkirk 
respecting this affair, expressive of his 
approbation of the conduct of the com- 
missioners appointed by the governor of 
Canada. He was fully satisfied, that a 
perusal of these documents would satisfy 
the House of the injustice of these gross 
and calumnious charges. As to the opi- 
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nions of the law officers of the Crown 
here not having been taken, he should ob- 
serve, that they could be of no avail, as 
the caus¢ upon which they might have 
been taken was pending in a court of 
justice. With lord Selkirk they could be 
of no value; for he might have said, if 
they were against his proceedings, that 
he had _ opinions of equally high au- 
thority. It was a decision by one of the 
law courts, either in this country or in 
Canada, which alone could have settled 
the point of dispute. As to any decision 
being come to y the privy council here, 
it was impossible that such a decision 
could be made until all the evidence upon 
the subject had reached this country. 
The act of the House of Representatives 
of Canada had been mentioned; and it 
seemed that blame was attached to sir 
Peregrine Maitland for his conduct with 
respect to it. He could assure the 
House, that the conduct of that governor 
had been most strictly just and impartial. 
The act was in the House the year before 
it was passed, and it was only prevented 
from being carried into a law by the hasty 
prorogation of the assembly. It could 
not, therefore, be called a party measure 
when passed early in the next session. 
The act had only arrived in this country 
within the last week, and might be put 
into the hands of any member who 
thought fit; but he submitted whether, 
until it had been laid before the king in 
council, who had yet to decide whether it 
should be law or not, whether it could 
properly be brought under the discussion 
of parliament. On these grounds he 
should oppose the motion for the pro- 
duction of the opinions of the law officers, 
and for the act passed in Canada. On 
the two other motions he should propose 
amendments, founded on the view which 
he had taken of those motions. The hon. 
member concluded by moving to leave 
out from the word “ Copies” to the end 
of the question, in order to add the 
words, “ or Extracts of the Official Com- 
munications which may have taken place 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Provincial Government of Upper or Lower 
Canada, relative to the destruction of the 
settlement on the Red River, to any legal 
roceedings thereon in the courts of 
pper or Lower Canada, or to any com- 
laints made of those proceedings b 
al Selkirk, or the agents of the Hud- 


son’s-bay or the North-west companies,” 
instead thereof. 
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After a short reply from sir J. Mont- 
gomery, the motion, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 25. 


Bank Apvances Bitt.] Mr. Peel 
ay moved the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Grenfell expressed his satisfaction 
at its enactments. It was, he coneeived, 
a measure which, allowing to the Bank 
their fair proportion of profit, would pre- 
vent those abuses to which he had so fre- 
+ re called the attention of the House. 

t was now four years since he had first 
called the attention of the House to the 
nature of the transactions between the 
Bank and the government—since he had 
pointed out where it was that a saving 
might be made without any injustice to 
the Bank. Perhaps, now that the country 
was to be let into a portion of the large 
profits which were made—now that there 
was to be established those regulations 
for which he had contended, it became 
him to say, that he would now take his 
leaye of the Bank subject. There were 
still, however, some details which remain- 
ed to be settled, such as the charge for 
the management of the public debt, which 
amounted to some 200,000 or 300,000/. 
annually. Yet he felt satisfied upon this 
head, as he understood they were to be 
submitted to the committee of finance, or 
some other committee in the course of 
the ensuing session. He could assure the 
House, that he had no other than a mo- 
tive of public good in all the motions he 
had made. He was actuated by no feel- 
ing of pean hostility towards the mem- 
bers of that respectable body, the Bank ; 
and if in the course of any observations 
which he had had occasion to make, he 
had expressed himself with unbecoming 
warmth, he was sorry for it. 

The bill was then passed. 


Excise Duties Bitt.] Onthe order 

% _ day for the’ third reading of this 
ul, 

’ Mr. Western said, he felt himself bound 


to oppose the motion. Much had been 
said on the subject of taxes affecting the 
poor, and taxes affecting the rich. The 
distinction was more apparent than real; 
for taxes on the poor must inevitably be 
felt by the rich, and taxes on the ‘rich 
must diminish the funds for the employ- 
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ment of the poor, and consequently affect 
them as well as the rich. But certainly 
the more immediate operation of these 
taxes would be first felt by those whose 
means were already so inadequate for 
their proper support. For this reason, 
he objected to the tax on malt. He ob- 
jected to it, as throwing a heavy burthen 
on the lower orders, and pressing with 
peculiar severity on an article of the first 
necessity. The new taxes amounted to 
three millions, and two millions of them 
were on an article, the consumption of 
which was of the utmost importance to 
agriculture—there being 1,500,000/. on 
malt, and 500,000/. of additional duty on 
British spirits. Were the House aware, 
that at that moment there was no less a 
sum than nine millions of taxes on malt, 
beer, and British spirits? The effect of this 
heavy taxation on malt must be, to dimi- 
nish the consumption, and consequently 
the growth of barley. In 25 years, the 
consumption of malt had been reduced 
one-fourth. In 1790, and ten succeeding 
years, the average consumption of malt 
was 3,390,000 quarters. For the ten years 
ending 1816, the average consumption 
was only 2,907,000 quarters; so that, at 
this last period, there was a reduced con- 
sumption of 420,000 quarters. But it ap- 
peared from papers on the table, that if, 
in comparing the consumption of the 
two periods, an allowance were made 
for the increase of population in the latter, 
the consumption of 1816, in order to be 
equal to that of 1790, ought to have been 
above 4,200,000 quarters. Did not this 
clearly show, that when taxation was car- 
ried beyond a certain point, it had the 
effect of diminishing consumption? The 
House here saw the most useful articles 
for the consumption of the people posi- 
tively reduced by the operation of this 
tax. In the period commencing with 
1790, the price of barley was 81s. the 
— and the duty 10s. a quarter. In 
the latter period, barley had advanced to 
40s., when at the same period the duty 
had advanced to 24s. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was thought necessary to 
take off the increased duty. By the im- 
position of taxes at the present moment, 
the House were taking a dangerous step. 
Whatever effect might be produced on 
our finances by having an actual sinking 
fund as contradistinguished from an ima- 
ginary sinking fund, he thought any ad- 
vantage to be derived from this would be 
bought too dear by adding to the burthens 
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of the country. He did not wish to un- 
derrate the resources of the country ; but 
at the present time he thought the best 
policy would be to husband them, and 
not to press too severely on the people. 
For this reason he would move as an 
amendment, ‘“ That the bill be read a third 
time this day six months.” 

Mr. Ord said, he should not discharge 
his duty, if he did not protest in a more 
formal manner than bya silent vote against 
the present bill. Nothing could, in his 
opinion, justify any additional burthens 
on the people at the present moment. 

Mr. Farrand contended, that it would 
be highly unjust to levy the new duty on 
the nook in hand. On account of the 
great fallin the price of barley, by the 
importation of foreign grain since the be- 
ginning of the season, the malster would 
not be able to realize from his malt the 
cost price of the raw barley. 

Lord Ebrington could not help calling 
the attention of the House, to one point 
connected with this question, which he 
thought of considerable importance. When 
the proposition for the new taxes was first 
brought forward by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, it was accompanied with a 
resolution on the subject of economy and 
retrenchment, which could not have been 
forgotten by the House; and he (lord 
E.) was much disappointed, that, whilst 
the House had so readily acquiesced in 
the imposition of these burthens, no mea- 
sure whatever had been proposed by mi- 
nisters, for carrying the above resolution 
into effect. But how much was that dis- 
appointment increased, when, by the 
paper lately laid on the table, entitled 
** Increase and Diminution of Public Sala- 
ries,” it was shown that the expense of 
the public offices for the last year, had 
exceeded the former one by above 
100,000/.; that, in the two departments 
of Customs and Excise, 136 additional 
officers had been appointed in 1818 ; and 
that the increase of expenditure, under 
different heads, in these two branches 
alone, amounted to 107,000/. It was true 
that some reductions had been made in 
other departments; but sctting the one 
against the other, there still remained a 
clear mcrease of no less a sum than 
103,000/. in the course of the last year. 
He could not but hope, that those who 
had been so ready to impose burthens on 
the people would give some more specific 
pledge of their disposition to enforce eco- 
nomical reform than was contained in the 
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high sounding but empty professions, the 
vox et preterea nihil of ministers. 

Sir R. Wilson once more entered his 
dissent to the proposal now before the 
House. At this moment new rumours of 
disturbances were afloat in the manufac- 
turing districts; plots probably not plan- 
ned by desperate leaders, but by insidious 
instigators. But what materials would 
these men have for their work, were it 
not for the burthens under which the 
people were groaning. The new taxes were, 
when compared with the whole present 
amount of taxation, said to be small; but 
it is the last feather that breaks the horse’s 
back. 

The question being put, ‘ That the 
bill be now read a third time,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 134; Noes, 65. 


List of the Minority. 
Barham, J. F. Heygate, ald. 
Barnard, viscount Hume, J. 
Barnett, J. Hutchinson, hn. C. H, 
Becher, W. W. Lamb, hon. G. 
Bernal, R. Lawson, M. 
Benyon, Ben. Letevre, C. S. 
Birch, Jos. Lemon, sir Wm. 
Brand, hon. Thos. Monck, sir C. 
Brougham, H. Moore, Peter 
Burdett, sir F. Neville, hon. Rich. 
Byng, G. Newman, R.W. 
Buxton, T. F. North, Dudley 
Burrell, Walter Newton, Wm. 
Calcraft, J. Onslow, A. 
Calvert, Nic. O'Callaghan, Jas, 
Calvert, C. Palmer, C. 
Cavendish, lord G. Pares, ‘Thos. 
Coffin, sir I. Parnell, sir II. 
Colborne, N. R. Phillipps, C. M. 
Concannon, L. Powlett, hon, W. 
Crawley, Sam. Price, R. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Robarts, A. 
Davies, T. H. Robarts, W. T. 
Denison, W. J. Rowley, sir W. 
Duncannon, vise. Smith, John 
Ebrington, visc. Smith, Win. 
Ellice, Ed. Smith, hon Robt, 
Fane, J. Wharton, John 
Farrand, R. Wilson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald,rt. hon. M. Wodehouse, Ed. 
Grant, J. P. Wood, ald. 
Gordon, Robt. TELLERS. 
Griffiths, J, W. Orde, W. 
Gooch, T. S. Western, C, C. 
Harvey, D. W. 

Payments Bitu.] Mr. Peel, 
on rising to move, that the House should 
accede to the amendment introduced by 
the Lords into the Cash Payments’ bill, 


observed, that in the alteration of their 
lordships was involved no departure from 
the principle of the clause upon which it 
was founded. By that clause, the option 
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was left to the Bank of resuming the 
payment of their notes in the current coin 
of the realm on the Ist of May 1821, and 
the only change made by the amendment 
of the Lords was, to defer that option 
until the Ist of May 1822, this change 


being deemed necessary to enable the’ 


Bank more effectually to prepare for the 
— resumption of cash payments. 

Mr. Ellice said, he thought it ought 
to be left to the discretion of the Bank 
to return to payments in specie as soon 
as it might be deemed expedient ; that it 
should be allowed to proceed as carly as 
convenient, from the price of bullion or 
other causes, to discharge imperceptibly 
(if he might use that expression) the 
one and two pound notes, the bulk of 
which ought to be taken out of circu- 
lation previous to the entire resumption 
of cash payments. He would agree to 
the amendment, although it fell short of 
his views, rather than risk the clause al- 
together. Another reason for pressing 
the principle of that amendment was this, 
that in case the Bank should contract its 
issues of paper, while bullion should fall 
in price below the rate at which the Bank 
was to pay its notes, he could not con- 
ceive how the transactions of the country 
were to be carried on, if the Bank was 
prohibited from paying in specie, espe- 
cially as gold in ingots was not a legal 
tender. Besides, any gold coin paid into 
the Bank could not again be issued, until 
the period mentioned in this amendment, 
and thus the currency of the country 
would be limited. Another reason for 
the adoption of the clause referred to was 
this, that although it was provided by the 
bill that the Bank should pay certain 
notes in ingots of gold, there was no pro- 
vision that those ingots should be again 
received in payment by the Bank. 

Mr. Manning expressed his concur- 
rence in the views of the hon. gentleman, 
with regard to the expediency of leaving 
it to the discretion of the Bank to deter- 
mine at what time, and under what cir- 
cumstances, it would be proper to com- 
mence the payment of its notes in the 
currrent coin of the realm. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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the object of this measure was, to prevent 
his majesty’s subjects from engaging In 
foreign service, from fitting out, equip- 
ping, or arming vessels for warlike opera- 
tions against countries at peace with his 
majesty, without licence. By an act 
passed in the 9th of George 2nd, it was 
made felony without benefit of clergy, for 
a British subject to enter into the service 
of any state, sovereign or potentate, with- 
out his majesty’s licence; an act was 
passed in the 29th in the same reign to 
prevent his majesty’s subjects from serv- 
ing as officcrs under the French king; 
and in the 9th of his present majesty an 
act was passed to prevent subjects from 
serving foreign powers without his licence, 
and to compel the officers of the Scotch 
brigade in the service of Holland to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. 
Acts having the same object were also 
passed in Ireland. It had been found 
that persons, without receiving enlisting 
money in this country, went abroad and 
enlisted. This contrivance was, there- 
fore, guarded against by clauses in the 
act of the 29th Geo. 2nd, and the enlist- 
ing out of the country, or the seducing 
of his majesty’s subjects so to enlist, was 
made felony without benefit of clergy. It 
was pretended that these laws had been 
framed solely to prevent enlistment for 
the Pretender; but that such was not 
the fact, their enactments, as well as the 
manner in which they had been carried 
into effect, showed. It was certain that 
the act of the 9th Geo. 2nd had been 
executed, without any reference to the 
Pretender, against enlistments for the 
Having 
stated how the law stood at present, he 
had to explain the circumstances which 
called for the present measure. Soon 
after the late peace it was discovered 
that several British officers had left this 
country to enter into the service of the 
Insurgents of South America. While 
the number who adopted this course was 
small, the government did not consider 
it necessary to notice their engagements. 
When, however, the number increased, 
and became very considerable, it was 
thought expedient to take such steps as 
might mark that such engagements were 
not made with the consent of his ma- 
jesty’s government. It was accordingly 
notified to officers on half-pay, that those 
who enlisted in foreign service, without 
his majesty’s licence, would not be entitled 
to This step, however, 
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had not the desired effect. The dispo- 
sition to enter into the service of the 
Insurgents continued, and recruiting for 
their service was openly practised in the 
country. Soldiers were raised, regiments 
formed, uniforms of various descriptions 
prepared, considerable bodies openly em- 
barked for South America, and it became 
one to think of some more effectual 
means of prevention. It was found, that 
the existing Jaws did not afford sufficient 
means. According to the law, any British 
subject enlisting without his majesty’s 
licence, in the service of any foreign 
prince, state, or potentate, was, on con- 
viction, guilty of felony; but this law did 
not apply to the South American Insur- 
gents. At least it appeared very doubt- 
ful, whether persons enlisting with these 
Insurgents could come within the provi- 
sions of the law; and it was fit that the 
doubts which existed on that subject 
should be removed. The situation io 
which this country stood, with respect to 
Spain was also to be considered. By the 
treaty of 1814, Great Britain was bound 
to give no military assistance to the 
Insurgents; but at the same time the de- 
termination of the government to preserve 
a strict neutrality was declared. Now, 
the character of neutrality was, that 
nothing should be granted to one party 
which was not allowed to the other. A 
proclamation founded upon this mass: a 
was issued in 1817. By that proclamation 
his majesty’s subjects were warned not 
to accept any commissions, or give any 
military aid to either of the belligerents. 
This principle of neutrality was strictly 
acted upon by the government, and 
though some British officers were serving 
by licence in the Spanish armies, it was 
understood that they were not to serve 
against the Insurgents. This understand- 
ing had been fairly acted upon, and two 
British officers who were about to serve 
in South America had been prevented. 
As there were, however, doubts respect- 
ing the power of applying the existing 
laws to persons enlisting for the Insur- 
gents, it was requisite to come to parlia- 
ment for new authority. By the present 
bill the acts of his late and present ma- 
jesty, and the Irish acts, were repealed ; 
and it was provided, that persons enlisting 
in foreign service should on conviction be 
guilty, not of felony as under the former 
law, but of misdemeanor only. There 
were other provisions framed for the 
purpose of carrying this object into 
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effect, but these he did not think it ne- 
cessary now to describe. The supplyin 
belligerents with warlike stores, 
equipping vessels for warlike purposes, 
were also prohibited. With respect to 
this part of the bill, he had heard no ob- 
jection from any quarter. The evils ex- 
perienced in commerce from vessels 
roaming over the seas, under unknown 
and unacknowledged flags, had béen too 
generally felt, to suppose that British 
merchants would be much dissatisfied 
with the regulations provided by this part 
of the bill. The opposition to the mea- 
sure had, therefore, been chiefly confined 
to the clauses which are framed for the 
urpose of preventing the enlistment of 
ritish subjects in foreign service. In 
arguing this question, he should confine 
himself to considerations of general po- 
licy. It was not, because he undervalued 
the force of the particular engagements 
existing between this country and Spain 
under the treaty of 1814, that he re- 
stricted himself to this ground; but he 
should prove the necessity of the proposed 
measure totally independent of the treaty ; 
as a permanent, not as a temporary mea- 
sure; and if on general principles the 
bill ought to pass, their lordships would 
acknowledge that the existence of the 
treaty only rendered the obligation to 
adopt this measure the greater. Looking, 
then, to the principles and grounds of 
general policy, he would say, that he 
should scarcely look for any other defini- 
tion of a state incapable of maintaining 
the relations of peace and amity with 
other powers than this, that its subjects 
made war at pleasure upon states with 
whom their government was at peace, 
and without any interruption from that 
government to their pursuits. And yet, 
such had been for some time the actual 
situation of this country. Let them put 
the case of subjects of this country fitting 
out armaments from British ports for the 
purpose of giving assistance to the re- 
volted colonies of another country, with 
which we were at peace; could this be 
suffered to ati in direct defiance of 
the neutrality of the government? But 
put a case still stronger, of an armament 
fitted out from British ports for the pur- 
pose, not of assisting the revolted colo- 
nies of another country, but of making 
an attack upon a place in the peaceable 
— of that country; and by vio- 
ence seizing and taking possession of it. 
This case had actually happened. The 
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termination of hostilities in Europe left 
unemployed in this country a very great 
number of military men, officers and 
privates, and these stimulated probably 
by a principle of ambition, or the meaner 
passion of avarice, were unfortunately 
realy at the call of any adventurer to 
engage in war, without any regard to the 
interests or wishes of the government. A 
person assuming the title of sir Gregor 
M‘Gregor, had fitted out an expedition 
from the ports of this country, had em- 
bodied a force composed of British troops, 
and taken Porto Bello, a place in the 
ga possession of a Spanish force. 

is ships were British, the equipment 
British, and he arrived off the Spanish 
settlement under the British flag. If this 
was done with respect to Porto Bello, 
might not a British force in the same 
manner be sent against Spain itself? Was 
this a state of the law which ought to be 
permitted to continue? Was it consistent 
with justice ? Was it not, on the contrary, 
sanctioning the grossest injustice ? Great 
Britain peated neutrality, and yet this 
powerful assistance could be given to one 
of the belligerent parties and not to the 
other, and that party from whom the 
assistance was withheld was the only one 
to which this country was bound by 
treaty. Could such a state of the law 
be regarded as consistent with common 
sense, or common honesty? He would 
appeal to what occurred under similar 
circumstances between other states. In 
the year 1792, a treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, in which it was stipu- 
lated that the subjects of neither power 
should accept commissions in the service 
of any prince or state at war with the 
other. How was this treaty executed ? 
When the war broke out between this 
country and France, did the United 
States permit aid to be given to our 
enemy ? No, they passed a law for secur- 
ing the execution of the treaty; at first, 
for two years only, at the termination of 
which the act was made perpetual. By 
that act any American citizen accepting 
a commission or enlisting in the armies of 
a prince or state at war with another 
power, with which the United States 
were at peace—concerned in equipping 
or arming vessels for the aid of such 
— or state, was declared guilty of a 

igh misdemeanor, and made subject to 
fine and imprisonment. ‘The act also 
provided against any augmentation of the 
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crews of ships of war belonging to either 
party, which might be in the waters of 
the United States, and against any expe- 
dition being fitted out in favour of either 
belligerent ; which were declared offences, 
subject likewise to the penalties of fine 
and imprisonment. In this way had the 
United States acted on the breaking out 
of the war between this country and 
France: let him now ask, what conduct 
the same government had pursued with 
regard to the differences between Spain 
and her colonies? The United States 
were at peace with Spain, and wished to 
preserve a neutrality ; but ships, equipped 
and armed in the waters of the United 
States, sailed to aid the Insurgents. The 
government wished to stop them, but it 
was found that the very same sort of 
difficulty existed there as here. The 
existing law only provided against aid 
being given to any prince, potentate, or 
state; and was silent with respect to 
countries in the situation of the Spanish 
colonies. The American legislature 
wished to realize the neutrality they pro- 
fessed, and in 1818 passed a bill extend- 
ing the provisions of the act of 1792 to 
every description of state or power, 
whether regularly recognised or not. 
This was what had been done by the 
United States, and a measure of similar 
equality was ag ae to be enacted by. 
the present bill. It was our duty to make 
our neutrality real, and not to allow the 
one party to receive advantages denied to 
the other. We must either give assist- 
ance to both parties, or refuse it to both ; 
there was no alternative but this. It was, 
therefore, for their lordships to consider 
which course they would adopt. For his 
part, he was ee to contend, on the 
principles of general policy, that it was 
not the interest of this country to allow 
troops to enlist in the service of bellige- 
rents with whom we might happen to be 
at peace. It could neither be for the 
interest or the honour of the country 
thus to allow British subjects to discard 
their allegiance. In the whole of what 
he had said, their lordships would per- 
ceive that he had put aside the consider- 
ation of the existing obligations by which 
the country was bound to Spain—not 
that he did not regard those obligations 
as of great importance, but because he 
thought it sufficient to rest the whole 
merits of the question at issue on general 
policy, and the obvious interests of the 
country. If their lordships thought it 
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would be a wise policy to permit enlist- 
ments for two belligerents, they would of 
course throw out the bill now under con- 
sideration. If, on the contrary, they 
concurred in the view of the subject wit 

vhich he was impressed, and were of 
opinion that such enlistments ought not 
to be permitted, they would not hesitate 
to give this measure their support. It 
had been contended by some, that the 
liberty of entering into foreign service, 
in time of peace, would be advantageous, 
by affording British subjects a field for 
the display of their enterprise and spirit. 
It was said, “ Repeal the existing laws, 
permit enlistment in the service of both 
belligerents, and then it will be seen that 
for one British subject who will enter 
into the service of his Catholic Majesty, 
a thousand will join the Insurgents.” 
Now, if this were really the case, could 
the repeal of these laws be a measure of 
neutrality ? Would it not be deliberately 
affording effectual aid to the one party, 
and none to the other? That could only 
be a measure of neutrality which carried 
with it no partiality to either party. Their 
lordships also would not fail to reflect, 
that the same measure which we dealt 
ot to other countries might be returned 
upon ourselves. If such a principle of 
the law were founded in fairness and 
justice, let it be openly avowed and 
adopted; but if it rested on injustice, 
God forbid that any views of interest 
should induce this country to act upon it. 
Suppose this country at war with ano- 
ther state, or with some part of our own 
dominions, and France, during the con- 
test a neutral power; what would their 
lordships think if France allowed troops 
to be enlisted in her territory, and 
embarked in her ports for the purpose of 
invading British territory, or acting 
against the forces of this country 2? What 
would the British merchants, who peti- 
tioned against this bill, say, if they saw 
expeditions sailing from French ports to 
attack the sources of our cominerce in 
every quarter of the world? He was 
afraid we should not be much benefitted 
by its being left to the option of French 
officers to engage on either side, accord- 
ing to their individual opinions; nor did 
he expect that our navigation would be 
much benefitted by having the power of 
engaging French ships. Let it be sup- 
posed that we were engaged in a contest 
with our own colonies. That was « mis- 
fortune we had oace experienced, and 
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during that contest, many persons in this 
country were impressed with the opinion 
that the resistance of the colonies was 
lawful ; but whatever differences of opi- 
nion prevailed respecting the questions in 
dispute, all parties united in condemning 
the interference of France. Such a law 
as that now contended for would, how- 
ever, give the subjects of France the 
right of interfering, while their govern- 
ment remained at peace with this country. 
If, in the event of such an occurrence, 
France, who had, like ourselves, plenty 
of half-pay officers who would be glad to 
be employed, and plenty of disbanded 
soldiers, who would be eager also to be 
employed, should, whilst professing the 
most perfect neutrality, allow these 
officers and soldiers to enter into the 
service of our revolted colonies, and 
vessels for the same service to be fitted 
out in her ports, would it be very grati- 
fying to us to be told by the French go- 
vernment, ‘¢ we permit you in the same 
way to employ our officers, to enlist our 
soldiers, to fight your battles with your 
colonists, and to ét out our vessels for 
the same service, but unfortunately your 
cause is so unpopular in France, and the 
cause of liberty has so much the ascend- 
ant, that. not a man will enlist under your 
banners, nor a vessel be furnished to you 
by its owners”—could this for a single 
moment be considered as a neutrality ? 
and yet this was what had been proposed 
by those who had topes this bill, to be 
the conduct to be adopted on our part. 
The only course, he contended, of main- 
taining neutrality was, to prohibit the sub- 
jects of the country from entering into 
the service of either of the belligerents, 
and to do this the present bill became 
necessary, in order to prevent British 
subjects from entering into the service of 
the Insurgents, in the same manner as 
they were already prevented by law from 
entering into the service of his Catholic 
majesty without the licence of the sove- 
reign. The volunteering for the service 
of foreign states, which took place under 
queen Elizabeth, and in the two subse- 

uent reigns, could establish no prece- 
sr against that general policy. In the 
time of Elizabeth the armaments were 
for the defence of Protestants. The 
political interests of Europe were divided 
between Protestants and Catholics; and 
as every war then waged, bore more or 
less reference to the creeds of the con- 
tending parties, it was the policy of Eliza- 
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beth not to discourage such of her sub- 
sjects as thought proper to do so, from 
embarking in the quarrel of the Protes- 
tants of the continent. But did she suffer 
at the same time the Catholics of Eng- 
land or of Ireland to prepare expeditions 
in favour of Philip of Spain, or of any 
other Catholic Prince ? Whatever volun- 
teering then was permitted was in direct 
conformity with the principles, policy, 
and wishes of the queen. Let their lord- 
ships look also to the reigns of James and 
of Charles. The system of volunteering 
in time of peace was then permitted ; but 
it was on one side only, and in accord- 
ance with what was supposed to be the 
policy of the state. He, however, would 
not say how far that policy was well or 
ill manifested. With respect to James, 
it was known that Philip of Spain had 
assembled an army of upwards of 30,000 
men in Brussels, for the purpose of driv- 
ing the elector of the Palatinate, who 
had married James’s daughter, from his 
states. James sent emissaries to Brus- 
sels, to ascertain the objects of those 
military preparations, and to apprise 
Philip that if they were intended to be 
employed against his son-in-law, he could 
not remain an indifferent spectator of the 
contest. On that occasion, a British 
regiment, consisting of 2,400 men, volun- 
teered to go to the defence of the Pala- 
tinate. War was not then absolutely de- 
clared by Philip, and it should be con- 
sidered that before this regiment had 
volunteered for foreign service, James 
had expressed his feelings in favour of 
the cause the volunteers had espoused, 
and this force, although nominally com- 
posed of volunteers, was yet in a great 
degree supported at the public expense. 
A parliament was soon after called, which 
assigned funds for their maintenance, and 
gave permission to raise more troops for 
the promotion of this war. But would 
any one pretend that this was the best 
mode of proceeding, or that became a 
British monarch? This was the first 
public event in which James was engaged, 
and it became him to act with energy 
and firmness. The eyes of all Europe 
were fixed upon him, and being the first 
sovereign who had united England, Ire- 
Jand, and Scotland, much was expected 
from the union of their combined strength, 
and it was necessary for him to make a 
demonstration of his power; but what 
did he do? He merely permitted those 
2,400 men to volunteer for the defence of 
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his son-in-law, against an army of 31,000 
men, and by this act he disgraced him- 
self in the eyes of Europe, and showed 
Philip plainly with what humility he 
would bear to be insulted. James showed 
that he had neither the policy of a states- 
man, the tactics of a soldier, the feelings 
of a parent, nor the honour of a gentle- 
man ; yet it was by reference to his con- 
duct that the principle of allowing sub- 
jects thus to volunteer was sought to be 
defended.—His unhappy son, Charles, 
had permitted 6,000 British troops to 
enter the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
when that warrior entered Germany, and 
for this permission it was secretly stipu- 
lated by Charles that Gustavus should 
restore his brother-in-law, the Elector, to 
the Palatinate. This engagement was 
kept secret for fear of offending the em- 
peror. The latter, however, did not 
resent the conduct of Charles in per- 
mitting 6,000 British subjects to enter 
the service of the Swedish monarch, for 
fear of bringing down on him the whole 
force of the British empire. Gustavus, 
however, forgot to fulfil his engagement, 
and Charles recalled his subjects ; but as 
he was unwilling to have the stipulation 
with Gustavus made public, he did not 
remonstrate against the non-fulfilment of 
the treaty. It was impossible to speak 
with harshness of the errors of that un- 
fortunate prince. Whatever they might 
have been, he atoned for them by his 
melancholy fate, but it might be per- 
mitted him to say, that the unfortunate 
Charles was ever too ready to be diverted 
from the direct course of action at the 
first glimpse of difficulties. Difficulties 
too he had to encounter, for he was en- 
gaged in the only conflict in which a 
British monarch need entertain fear, 
namely, a war against the liberties of his 
subjects. He might have persisted with 
confidence in any foreign war, if he could 
have been induced to throw himself upon 
the affections ofhis subjects. The noble 
earl then commented at some length 
upon the impolicy of such a mode of 
expressing the principles of the govern- 
ment, and alluded to a case which oc- 
curred in the reign of James, when pri- 
vate volunteering was permitted, even 
contrary to the best interests of the 
country. At the time when the truce 
had expired between Spain and the United 
Provinces, James was endeavouring to 
bring to a conclusion his treaty of mar- 
riage between the Infanta and Prince 
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Charles ; and to gratify the court of Spain, 
he gave permission to raise 4,000 men in 
his dominions for the Spanish service, to 
be employed against the Dutch. ‘Thus 
was Great Britain aiding the country it 
was most her interest to oppose, and de- 
pressing that which it was most her in- 
terest to assist. When thus this system 
was seen employed against the best in- 
terests of the country, ought it to be left 
to be exercised at the discretion of indi- 
viduals, and not be placed in the power 
of the Crown, to be exercised by the 
advice of its responsible ministers ? 
Would the House upon such authorities 
refuse their concurrence in the present 
bill? It might be contended, that if the 
volunteering was permitted to go on 
without the licence of his majesty, or any 
encouragement from the government, 
this country would not be responsible to 
Spain; but the principle in such cases he 
understood to be this, that every govern- 
ment was responsible to the states with 
whom it was at peace for all acts of 
hostility committed by its subjects. If 
then the Crown was responsible for the 
acts of its subjects, was it not consistent 
with every principle of the constitution 
to make the advisers of the Crown re- 
sponsible for the existence of that force 
which might become the means of in- 
volving the nation in disputes with other 
governments? In England the people 
were jealous, and justly jealous, of the 
existence of any army without the author- 
ity of parliament; they would not even 
allow the employment of foreign officers 
iu our army in time of peace ; and was it 
consistent with that spirit of caution and 
zeal in the cause of liberty which dic- 
tated such vigilance, to permit an army 
to be raised within the country by a 
foreign power without the permission of 
parliament, without the authority of the 
Crown, and consequently without any of 
the securities that were necessary to pro- 
tect the Constitution ? Parliament should 
be cautious, lest in its anxiety to permit 
British subjects to fight for the liberties 
of others, they should adopt or recog- 
nize principles injurious to their own. 
Professing as it did the principles of 
neutrality, this country ought to act 
fairly and impartially by both parties. 
To prohibit assistance to either was the 
best way of preserving that impartiality, 
and of preventing acts which might com- 
promise the honour, or be injurious to 
the interests of the nation. In the con- 
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fidence that their lordships would agree 
with him, that the bill under their consi- 
deration was founded in justice, strength- 
ened by expediency, he would now move 
that it be committed. 

Lord Holland began by remarking on 
the great variety of motives that have 
been adduced for passing the bill before 
the House, and the great variety of 
grounds on which its policy was defended. 
If in the transactions between man and 
man in ordinary life we found a person 
who stated various and contradictory mo- 
tives for a particular action of life, his 
conduct would lead to the suspicion, that 
those alleged motives were mere pre- 
tences, and that the real motive was con- 
cealed. If, in addition to the variety and 
inconsistency of his statements, we found 
that he accounted for his conduct on 
grounds of so romantic a nature, as in- 
dicated the absence of all our usual feel- 
ings, and a neglect of our most cherished 
interests, it would not be uncharitable to 
imagine, that he not only aimed at con- 
cealment, but that his ab motive, if dis- 
closed, was of too odious a character to 
be openly avowed and defended. Now, 
when he recollected the course pursued 
respecting this measure, he could not but 
feel that the above description applied to 
it. When he recollected what happened 
more particularly in another place, where 
it was introduced on the ground of cor- 
recting an anomaly in our criminal law, 
by persons that opposed themselves to 
any revision or improvement of the cri- 
minal code, he could not but suspect the 
alleged motive. That ground was after- 
wards deserted, as being found too nar- 
row fur the superstructure to be raised 
upon it ; and then we were told that the 
measure was necessary to preserve the 
principles of neutrality. Subsequently it 
had been discovered that this foundation 
was still too confined, and now the House 
was called upon to adopt the measure be- 
fore it, because the country was pledged 
to it by the modification introduced into 
our practice by the stipulation of a par- 
ticular treaty, which was completely at 
variance with the argument in its favour 
drawn from the principles of neutrality. 
Their lordships would observe, that this 
last position was inconsistent with the 
argument of neutrality, for if the article 
of the treaty bore the interpretation which 
the noble earl had given, it was not to 
support our neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, but to give one a decided 
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advantage above the other that the mea- 
sure was introduced. It had been said that 
the interests of this country were on the 
opposite side of the question, and the 
noble earl himself seemed to maintain the 
same opinion in his reasonings from ana- 
logy; but if it was against the commercial 
interests of England that the bill should 
pass, it was still more decidedly against 
the feelings of Englishmen. But it was 
maintained that the measure ought to be 
supported as enforcing the principles of 
justice and preserving the national ho- 
nour. He would afterwards examine the 
nature and force of this plea ; in the mean 
time it was sufficient to mention it, to 
show that it was at variance with the 
other grounds on which the bill had been 
defended, and contained a principle of so 
unusual a kind, as rendered the sincerity 
of those who advanced it doubtful. If 
any part of the measure was reasonable 
and just, he was willing to adopt it, 
though he objected to the unreasonable 
time at which it was brought forward. 
In this temper he concurred in those 
clauses of the bill which repealed the 
statutes of the 9th and 29th of Geo. 2nd. 
He did so, not because those acts were 
found oppressive in practice, or because 
— were in any way founded on prin- 
ciples like those of the present measure. 
There appeared nothing in their enact- 
ments or in their history to show that 
they had been passed to preserve our 
neutrality, or that their operation had 
been found necessary for that purpose. 
He believed there was great truth in the 
statement of those who accounted for 
their enactment from a fear of the Pre- 
tender, and a desire to prevent British 
subjects from being embodied under his 
standard. The latter of those acts, it 
should likewise be remembered, was 
passed in the view of a war. The noble 
earl had, indeed, mentioned one instance 
in which they had been executed, uncon- 
nected with the Pretender, and that was 
in the case of some persons enlisting into 
the Prussian service. ‘This only showed 
that as the acts were passed when war was 
on the point of breaking out, that their 
object was, to prevent our subjects from 
joining a foreign force when their services 
were required at home. Such was the 
object of the acts which contained no- 
thing from beginning to end which could 
be interpreted into the recognition of a 
right in foreign countries to demand from 
us the adoption of such a law. He came 
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now to the question, whether the preser- 
vation of the principles of neutrality re- 
quired the enactment of the present mea- 
sure? And here he must say, that he had 
heard some part of the speech of the noble 
earl opposite that related to that part 
of the subject with no little surprise. 
Who would have thought that the noble 
lord would have had recourse to the 
legislation of the United States of Ame- 
rica for authority on the law of nations, 
for an exposition of the principles of neu- 
trality? Nay, who would have thought 
that he would have set aside all former 
precedents and condemned all former 
legislation at home, to exalt this new au- 
thority ? Not satisfied with imputing 
cowardice and baseness to James the 
Ist, he seemed, at least it was a con- 
sequence of his arguments, to impute 
want of faith to all the kings of England 
in their transactions with other govern- 
ments, and a total inaptitude to maintain 
the relations of peace and amity. It was 
however a misfortune, so far as the fate 
of the argument was concerned, that 
those monarchs, whether they consulted 
German jurists or took their knowledge 
from any other source, did actually main- 
tain the relations of peace and amity with 
more success, and during longer periods, 
than the politicians of later times. Not 
only James 1st, however, who was cen- 
sured by the noble earl for his pacific 
temper; and Charles Ist, so strangely 
blamed and eulogized in the same breath; 
but all the monarchs of England, up to 
the year 1736, suffered in comparison 
with this new oracle; and yet they had 
contrived, without any law of neutrality, 
to maintain peace longer than those who 
had succeeded them. He would venture 
by the way to suggest to the noble earl, 
that the love of peace manifested by 
James Ist, was more advantageous to his 
people than the opposite disposition that 
of late had guided the councils of this 
country. In speaking of the policy of 
Charles Ist, the noble earl professed a 
desire to use no harsh expression towards 
that unfortunate monarch, and yet could 
there be a censure more severe—could 
there be a statement more destructive of 
his character than what had fallen from 
the noble earl, who allowed that he was 
not sincere in his conduct ; that he pri- 
vately opposed those whom he publicly 
professed to favour; that he made pro- 
mises of neutrality, and broke them to 
suit his convenience? The noble eatl’s 
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profession of forbearance and lenity as- | tion of them, to suit its convenience, 
sorted ill with his enumeration of facts. '| The noble earl had said, “ Look to the 
He “ wished not to speak harshly of the United States, and see what they have 
unfortunate monarch,” while with the same done ;’? but he had not adverted to the dif- 
breath he mentioned that he made war , ference between the power of theexecutive 
on his own subjects, and deceived his al- in this country and the American union. 


lies ; that he was insincere in his foreign 

olitics, and a tyrant and a despot at 

ome. All this was called not speaking 
harshly of the monarch whose conduct 
was alluded to. As an argument in fa- 
vour of the present bill, the noble lord 
had said, that if it was not passed we 
could not preserve our neutrality. Now, 
he (lord gerne would, on the contrary, 
maintain, that the existing laws were 
sufficient for that purpose. He would 
even run the hazard of standing up for the 


The president of the United States had 
not the power like the sovereign of Eng- 
_Jand, of making peace and war; and there- 
tore, as the executive had not the right of 
enforcing peace, a foreign state had the 
‘right of demanding a law from the legis- 
lature to prevent war. The example of 
the United States was therefore no pre- 
cedent for us, where the prerogative al- 
ready possessed the right which a parti- 
| cular aw was there requisite to confer. 
But though the bill under the considera- 


prerogative in this case against the noble | tion of the House was, in his opinion, 
earl. And in doing so, he would speak | inexpedient and impolitic, and though so 
not from the dicta of German jurists | far from serving the purpose of neutrality, 


whose authority, by the way, he was far 

rom treating with disrespect ), but on the 
experience of six centuries. There was an 
evident fallacy that ran through the whole 
of the noble earl’s reasoning, namely, that 
the act of individuals was the act of the 

overnment. The noble earl had asked 
in one part of his argument if foreigners 
who joined a belligerent had belligerent 
rights. The reply was easy—they had 
no rights but those of the party whom they 
assisted. The noble earl had stated, that 
there was a person who called himself sir 
Gregor Macgregor, who had under Bri- 


it afforded great advantages to one side ; 
he did not mean to say that it was a bill 
which their lordships had not the power 
to pass. They had the power. All that 
he contended for was, that the question 
was a question of expediency, and not a 
point of duty arising out of our situation 
as neutrals and our relations with foreign 
states. The noble earl, in recurring to 
ancient usages, had found out that the 
state of things was so different when the 
chief instances of enlisting into foreign 
service took place, that the precedent 
could not apply at present ; he had found 


tish colours taken a Spanish town. Now, | out that the kings of this country were 
with regard to this person’s title, he might | obliged to support the Protestant cause 
assume any one he chose, and if he acted | against Catholic sovereigns, however 
under the British flag, this bill would not much they professed to be at peace with 
prevent him, as it merely affected those | those sovereigns. He had even appeared 
enlisting in foreign service. He (lord ‘to maintain, that what would have been a 
Holland) would agree that the govern. | breach of neutrality if done by individuals, 
ment ought not to encourage such enter- | was no such breach when connived at or 
prises. He agreed, that we ought not to authorized by the government. In pur- 
make war on either of the parties; andhe suing his argument, he had made the 
admitted that impartiality constituted neu- | strange admission, an admission not very 
trality. A sovereign might be called upon | creditable to our ally, that though the 
by one belligerent party with whom he | acts of George 2nd were repealed, Spain 
was in alliance, to prevent his subjects ‘would not be able to get a man, while 
from entering into the service of its ene- | numbers would continue to flock to the 
my, s0 as to be employed against it. The | standard of the Independents. It thus 
sovereign might issue his proclamation, | appeared that if we admitted both parties 
prohibiting his subjects from enlisting ; to equal rights, we could have no neutra- 
and if they did so after that proclamation, lity. It was now stated that we had man 

they would be guilty of a high misde- | of our subjects in the ranks of the South 
meanor, and might be punished accord- Americans, and it was evident therefore 
ingly. But this was all that a belligerent that the present measure would operate 


state could ask. It could not demand partially against them. Thus we must 


from the sovereign a change in the muni- , have partiality on one side or the others 
cipal laws of his dominions, or a modifica- but the partiality of the former case re- 
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sulted from our ancient law and the feel- 
ings of individuals ; while, in the latter, it 
would result from the proposed enact- 
ment, andthe unwise counsels of ministers. 
He came now to make an observation or 
two on the pretence stated for the licence 
to enter foreign service, in the times im- 
mediately succeeding the Reformation. 
The oats earl said, that such licence was 
given to support the Protestant interest. 
Did the noble earl, who was an enemy of 
the Catholics, and who believed that one 
of their tenets was, to keep no faith with 
heretics, not see that the tendency of his 
observations was, to affix a similar stigma 
on the Protestants, and to admit that the 
Protestants kept no faith with Catholics ? 
He had stated, that through these means 
the balance of power was preserved. Was 
there formerly a balance of power, and 
was there none now, after all our boasted 
successes, after expending so much blood 
and treasure, and after imposing taxes 
that almost ground the people to dust? 
But he did not see to what the observation 
about the Protestants tended. Reverting 
to the principle of neutrality, he con- 
tended that the opinions of the best jurists 
were all in favour of that system which 
the noble earl had called a new one; the 
example of all nations was on the same 
side. The noble earl had quoted James 
the Ist, but he had omitted to notice the 
treaty of 1604, by which the king en- 
gaged not to grant any assistance to the 
enemies of Spain. When it was objected 
on the part of Spain that the English did 
afford assistance to their enemies, and ap- 
plication was made at the same time for 
aid, the answer of the government was, 
that the king would not assist either party. 
It contained none of the extravagant rant 
and vague jargon about Protestants, by 
which the present measure was attempted 
to be justified, nor did the statesmen of 
that period deem it expedient to alter the 
law. A similar reply was made in defence 
of the Dutch subjects, who entered the 
service of the bishop of Munster. But 
those might be reckoned old precedents. 
He would therefore direct the noble earl’s 
view to what took place so lately as 1791. 
Did no persons then from this country 
enter into foreign service ? He would read 
an extract from the Annual Register of 
that year, which was, he allowed, an ano- 
nymous work, but was reported to be 
written under the superintendance of Mr. 
Burke, and by a friend of his own (Dr. 
Lawrence), not much inferior in political 
(VOL. XL. ) 
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knowledge to himself. The passage he 
would quote referred to the assistance lent 
to the Low Countries; and said, that the 
spirit of enterprise, which was at all times 
common, had led a number of English gen- 
tlemen thither to assist their neighbours: 
and as the court of Great Britain and the 
ministry were not supposed to be adverse 
to the project, they were allowed to go 
unmolested. They were received with 
open arms, and were, for the most part, 
quickly appointed to commands, and as 
many of them were possessed of consi- 
derable influence in their respective coun- 
ties, they were enabled to raise a body of 
men under the title of the British Legion, 
which was altogether composed of Eng- 
lish and Irish. As he spoke solely for 
the cause of truth, he did not mean to 
urge any thing beyond its just value; he 
did not mean to say that this was a great 
dictum upon the law of nations, but it 
showed how the doctrine of enlistments 
in foreign service was received by wise 
and able men formerly. He might even 
allude to the manner in which the bill 
now before the House would affect Spain 
itself, where there were formerly whole 
regiments of English subjects. He was 
afraid that he had said too much on the 
subject of usage and authority. He would 
now go on to state the dangers that might 
result from this new doctrine of neutrality. 
If what the noble earl proposed was one 
of the duties of neutrality, he had no 
hesitation in stating, that it was a duty 
which must be attended with great incon- 
venience to all the free countries in the 
world. If it was a duty which we took 
upon ourselves to prevent individuals from 
engaging in any foreign service, nations 
at war with whom we had concluded trea- 
ties of amity, might demand the execution 


| of that duty. They might come and say, 


‘«« You have signed a treaty with us, you 
have issued a proclamation to enforce the 
stipulations of that treaty; this procla- 
mation has not been effectual, and lord 
Castlereagh told us at Congress, that no- 
thing else could be done without a law; 
but we find that no law has been pass- 
ed, that troops go out to join our enemies, 
and that all your promises have been fal- 
sified. We ma therefore a right to call 
upon you to change your laws, to fulfil 
your treaties, and to make your promises 
valid.’? As-soon as the present law should 
be passed, and found to be ineffectual, 
the king of Spain might come forward, 
backed by the Amphictionic council of 
(4 U) 
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Europe, the assembled Congress, and 
say, “I find you have not yet done 
enough, and you must do more to secure 
the fulfilment of your engagements.” 
Ministers might then find, that to make 
the laws effectual a police should be esta- 
blished, new and extraordinary powers 
should be granted to the executive, emi- 
gration should be prohibited, and the 
state converted into a prison for the con- 
finement of its subjects (as it had been 
expressed by one of the German jurists), 
“© Ubi civitas est carcer.” But even this 
might not be sufficient: some persons 
might even still escape to join the ene- 
mies of Spain; and the character of its 
monarch might be abused in England. 
Pressing on the yielding disposition of 
our government, the monarch of Spain 
might interfere with the liberty of the 
press, telling them, “ You are too free ; 
have a press which does not spare even 

ings: while your present liberty exists, 
you cannot prevent that abuse, and you 
must therefore abolish your liberty, as the 
only means of preserving your neutrality.” 
This, it was true, might sound so extra- 
vagantly, that no minister in this country 
would listen to it, but when they had 
sanctioned a principle against themselves, 
by what argument could they refuse this 
further concession? He was the more 
opposed to the present bill, when he con- 
sidered that it was only one of a multi- 
tude of measures which seemed to be in 
contemplation; and that it went pari 
jure with another obnoxious act, the 
Alien act. He would not proceed one 
step further in such a policy. As an 
Englishman, as a friend to liberty all over 
the world, as a friend to the happy con- 
stitution under which we lived, he could 
not permit the question to pass without 
entering his protest against it. It would 
be superfluous to answer the argument for 
agreeing to the present bill, derived from 
the existence of our treaty with Spain. 
The words of the treaty, according to the 
assertion of the foreign secretary of state 
himself, merely referred to arms and war- 
like stores; and it would be a curious de- 
scription of a soldier to bring him under 
the description of arms and warlike stores. 
It was well known at Congress, that 
that treaty had no reference to enilist- 
ment, and that its deficiency was com- 
plained of to the British minister there. 
These arguments were not, he admitted, 
sufficient to make us reject the bill. We 
might improve our laws, although the 
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change ought not to be dictated by fo- 
reigners. The question was one merely 
of expediency and policy, which we were 
at perfect liberty to support or oppose, 
on the sole ground of our own interest. 
He would therefore inquire what favour 
we had received from Spain for such a 
boon, and what duty we owed her in re- 
turn? He would say nothing offensive of 
the present sovereign of that country ; he 
would not discuss his character, nor speak 
of the atrocious evils of his government. 
He could consider Ferdinand 7th onl 

with reference to his relations to this 
country; but if we were called upon to 
my from our present state of neutrality 
in favour of Ferdinand 7th, then he must 
consider the character of Ferdinand 7th 
in order to ascertain whether he was en- 
titled to such a favour. He would not 
enter into a history of every incident in 
Ferdinand’s life, which indicated his cha- 
racter ; it would be sufficient to allude to 
a few of his public acts. The first act of 
his public life which merited attention 
was,his treaty with Napoleon Buonaparté. 
In that treaty he engaged to drive the 
English troops out of the Peninsula, and 
this he engaged to do in co-operation 
with the French army. In that treaty he 
favoured the commerce of France over 
the commerce of England. That treaty 


Ferdinand never rejected, as not binding - 
upon him. It had been rejected only by © 


the Cortes, by the men whom Ferdinand 
had since thrown into dungeons, and per- 
haps for that very reason. By no public 
act had Ferdinand ever disclaimed that 
treaty. But it was now pretended, that 
the treaty of 1814 wiped all this away. 
Well, he would ask any noble lord upon 
the other side, he would ask any noble 
lord in office, whether, with respect to 
the commercial interests of this country, 
the king of Spain had not violated every 
friendly intention expressed in the treaty 
of 1814. In the year 1796 there was a 
duty of 15 per cent upon English goods 
imported into Spain; it was now 90 per 
cent. In this, too, the superior favour to 
France was manifest, for the duty upon 
French goods, which in 1796 was 15 per 
cent, was now only 30 per cent. He knew 
that it was alleged that every idea of re- 
newing the family compact had been re- 
nounced ; but he also knew that there was 
at this moment no stipulation to prevent 
the renewal of it, or to prevent Spain from 
acting upon it. He could, therefore, see 
nothin. to entitle Ferdinand 7th to what 
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was a mere matter of favour. He saw 
nothing in the character or conduct of 
Ferdinand to entitle him to a sacrifice of 
the interests, and what was stronger, of 
the feelings of the people of Great Britain. 
He wished next to advert to the effects of 
this measure upon the half-pay officers. 
If he had, as much as the noble earl, en- 
couraged the military spirit which had 
revailed so strikingly in this country 
ately, not, he hoped to the danger of 
its peace and stability; if he had encou- 
raged this military ardour so much as the 
noble earl, he would not have spoken so 
lightly upon that subject as the noble earl 
had done. It was, indeed, manifest to Eu- 
rope, to the world, and to this country, 
how much we now suffered from the en- 
couragement of that military spirit. We 
had thrown off the mask, and we heard 
no more of the prosperous situation of 
the country notwithstanding the war. 
We heard, it was true, in the speech from 
the throne, and in the address of that 
House to the throne, that the country 
was in a state of increasing prosperity ; 
but it was now admitted b al, that the 
country was in a most distressed and 
most difficult situation. South America 
afforded an opening for our commerce, 
and gave suitable employment to our 
distressed soldiers and half-pay officers. 
Surely the present was by no means the 
best period for adopting such a measure, 
when our labourers were out of employ- 
ment, and our mechanics and manufac. 
turing classes placed in the most painful 
circumstances. Of those evils some de- 
gree of alleviation had begun to be felt 
in consequence of our intercourse with 
South America; but the effect of this 
bill would be to discountenance the cause 
of the Spanish colonies, and to break 
through the friendly relation in which we 
now stood to them. Let it be recollected, 
too, that this bill was calculated to coun- 
teract the natural disposition of this coun- 
try to preserve a friendly intercourse with 
America, and even to emigrate to its pro- 
vinces. The noble earl had therefore en- 
tirely misunderstood, he would not use a 
— term—but the noble earl had 
entirely misapprehended and misunder- 
stood this subject, when he said that it 
arose out of the state of this country. On 
the contrary, he would say, that this was 
purely a question of expediency, and that 
those who voted for it, were, therefore. 
bound to show that the interests of this 
country required that we should favour 
Ferdinand more than South America. 
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The Earl of Westmorland contended, 
that this law was required, notwithstand- 


‘ing the common law authorized the 


punishment of enlistments for foreign 
service, as the object of this bill was to 
prevent the commission of the offence, 
which the common law could not do. 
The first position he should take was, 
that this question had nothing to do with 
the king of Spain. If he had acted un- 
fairly in showing more favour to other 
countries, the noble earl trusted that this 
country was capable of manifesting its 
resentment ; but he trusted it had had too 
much honour and feeling to manifest its 
resentment by a breach of neutrality. We 
had nothing to do with the consideration 
of liberty or slavery, superstition or inde- 
pendence, on the part of either of the 
belligerents. France, at the time of her 
revolution, had offered assistance to all 
who were disposed to resist their op- 
pressors, and had, by doing sé, raised 
the powers and opinions of all Europe 
against her. With respect to our com- 
mercial interests, he would contend, in 
the first place, that a bill to prevent en- 
gaging in quarrels was not likely to injure 
commerce. It was a new doctrine, that, 
by engaging in wars and quarrels, we 
should promote commerce. But he had 
special arguments to prove that this bill 
would promote our commerce. He had 
in his possession a petition from the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Brest to their 
government, complaining of the inter- 
ruption to their commerce occasioned by 
the English cruisers in the service of the 
South Americans. ‘Those, too, who had 
the best means of information upon the 
subject, gave it as their opinion, that 
thousands and thousands had been thrown 
out of employment in consequence of the 
interruption given to commerce by the 
English in the service of the Insurgents. 
He would next reply to the argument re- 
specting the half-pay officers. He was 
not one of those who imputed every case 
of distress and want of employment to 
an over-population. He, for one, believed 
the strength of a country to be in its 
inhabitants. The bill was intended to 
protect our population from wanton and 
useless diminution. But those brave men, 
who had fought our battles, were more 
entitled to our protection from this de- 
structive warfare than other classes of 
persons. Let any person look to the 
treatment they received in South Ame- 
rica, the sufferings and miseries those 
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experienced who embarked in the cause 
of the Insurgents, and say whether it 
would not be proper on the part of the 
legislature to prevent others from pro- 
ceeding in the same career. The object 
of this measure was, to repeal the 9th and 
29th of George 2nd, and enable govern- 
ment to interrupt persons in their course, 
who were about to commit the offence 
contemplated in these acts. The offence 
was felony by the law as it stood at pre- 
seat, but the law could not operate until 
the offenders were beyond its reach. 
Ought the matter to be left in that situa- 
tion? The noble lord said, ‘ repeal the 
statutes, and leave the defence to be 
pert by common law.”? This might 

e sufficient with respect to powers with 
which we were simply at peace; but it 
should be recollected, that with respect 
to Spain, we were not only amicus sim- 
preter, but also amicus confederatus. 

pon tls ground, that we were bound 
by treaty, it was, that the government of 
the country, and not the king of Spain, 
called upon the legislature to pass this 
bill. Ifthe king of Spain were to violate 
his part of the treaty, and to plead in ex- 
cuse that the laws of pain would not allow 
him to act otherwise, we should say, ‘We 
have nothing to do with your laws; you 
have made engagements with us, and you 
must conform your laws to those engage- 
ments.” So the king of Spain was now 
entitled to say to us. The noble lord 
must suppose the king of Spain to be a 
better jurist than probably any foreign 
monarch was, if he imagined that he knew 
our laws so well as to be acquainted with 
the quibble, which would permit us to assist 
the insurgents, but not Spain. Upon this 
quibble their lordships would never act. 
The treaty with Spain had now lain five 
years on their table, and were they on a 
quibble to violate that treaty? As well 
might the executive government of Spain 
hereafter say she could not compel her 
subjects to accede to the abolition of the 
slave trade, notwithstanding her stipula- 
tion on that subject. It might be asked, 
why this interference did not sooner take 
place ? In the first place, it had not been 
supposed that the raising of troops for the 
Insurgents would go to any extent in this 
country, and it had therefore been thought 
not worth while to interfere, especially as 
there was such a variety of opinions 
among jurists on the subject. In the next 
place, it had been expected that our me- 
diation between Spain and the Colonies 
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might be successful, and render such a 
measure unnecessary. In the third place, 
the proclamation was expected to have 
its proper effect. But when all these ex- 
pectations had failed, and when whole 
armies proceeded from this country, and 
made war, where before there had been 
none, it was indispensable to pass such a 
law as was now under consideration. 
Upon these grounds the bill was entitled 
to the sanction of their lordships. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
in considering this bill in its object and 
in its details, he could not refrain from 
pronouncing it to be a measure not war- 
ranted by either the policy or the expe- 
diency of this country. He was per- 
suaded that he should not be contradicted 
when he maintained that this bill was in- 
troduced not upon the ground of general 
policy, but in consequence of a specific 
application from the court of Spain, and 
that the whole light of general policy, 
had burst upon his majesty’s ministers 
in consequence of this application. The 
question for the consideration of their 
lordships, therefore, was, Ist, the right 
of that power to make such a demand, 
and, then, the expediency, in the present 
circumstances of this country, of com- 
plying with that demand. Their lordships 
were called upon, first, to inquire, whether 
the demand ought to be acceded to upon 
any general principle of the law of na- 
tions, upon the ground of the usage of 
this country, or upon the stipulation of 
any particular treaty; and next, if the 
demand ought not to be acceded to on 
any of those grounds, to consider how 
far, in the present condition of the world, 
there existed any expediency to induce 
their lordships to depart from the un- 
doubted law, and still more the feeling of 
this country for more than a century 
back. He might, if he referred to Ger- 
man jurists, incur the censure of criti- 
cism from the noble earl who had spoken 
first in this debate. All the writers upon 
this subject had been proscribed by the 
noble earl; and all the sovereigns of 
England who had acted upon the princi- 
ples of those writers, the noble earl 
would not forsooth admit as any autho- 
we upon this question. He would not 
refer to many authorities ; he would only 
allude to one who might stand in lieu of 
any other, because he did not so much 
give any original opinion as reduce the 
opinions and doctrines of others into a 
sort of compendium. ‘The writer to 
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which he referred was Martens. Martens 
stated, that it was consistent with per- 
fect neutrality to give every assistance to 
either of the belligerents, except war- 
like expeditions. Would the noble lords, 
on the other side, say, that the efforts of 
individuals in the South American cause 
could be termed warlike expeditions? 
This could not be pretended, and nothing 
else, according to Martens, was to be 
refused. This writer proceeded to state, 
what he (the Marquis of Lansdowne) 
would have hesitated to say, that ‘ every 
state has a right to give liberty of raising 
troops in its dominions, i marching 
them through the country, and may 
grant to one state what it refuses to ano- 
ther, in war and in peace, without in- 
fringing its neutrality.” This reference 
he made, not for the purpose of showing 
to their lordships what the law was upon 
this subject, but only to meet what the 
noble earl had stated. The noble earl 
had represented this as a novel and 
unheard-of doctrine, but he had stated 
not one single exception to it. He would 
now advert to the circumstances to which 
the noble earl had alluded, and which he 
had selected as if for the purpose of in- 
ducing their lordships to abandon the 
ground on which questions of this sort 
had always been placed. The noble earl 
had stated, that queen Elizabeth was the 
first who had allowed subjects to engage 
in a war, with respect to which the go- 
vernment maintained a neutrality. The 
notions of the noble earl on this point 
were rather surprising, because, when 
referring to queen Elizabeth, who allowed 
her subjects to engage in the wars of 
neutral powers, “ No,” said the noble 
earl, “‘ she did not allow her subjects to 
fight for the two belligerents, she allowed 
them to fight on one side only.” His 
argument was, that the queen never 
allowed Protestants to serve Catholics, 
but Protestants only. But if queen Eli- 
zabeth was able to enforce this policy, 
whence arose the inefficacy of the com- 
mon law, on which the noble earl had 
founded another of his arguments? The 
common law was said to be good for 
nothing, yet she had exerted that good 
for nothing power so successfully as to 
confine the assistance of her subjects to 
Protestants only. James Ist had been a 
great coward, it seemed, but the noble 
earl would admit that he had been no 
bad jurist. James Ist then, being a great 
‘coward, according to the noble carl, had, 
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for the purpose of not involving himself, 
permitted 2,800 soldiers to be raised for 
the service of a foreign power. If the 
common law did not admit of this, why 
might he not as well have proceeded to 
war at once? That king piqued him- 
self on being a jurist; it was the fashion 
of his age, and if the law of nations then 
interdicted his subjects frem taking part 
in the wars of other states, he (the mar- 
quis of L.) was rather inclined to think 
James would never have suffered those 
volunteers to have embarked for the 
continent. The fact was, however, that 
he had given permission, or rather encou- 
ragement, for that was the noble earl’s 
statement, to 2,800 men to go abroad, in 
the service of one of the belligerents, 
while he, protected by the law of nations, 
enjored peace at home! All histo 

would bear him out in asserting, that this 
was the first attempt made to establish 
the principle that the subjects of one 
state could not privately and individually 
assist those of another where their re- 
spective potentates were not at war. He 
would venture to declare, that for the 
last four centuries, and down to 1792, 
when the Netherlands resisted Joseph 2nd, 
there never was a period in which Bri- 
tish subjects were not engaged in giving 
this succour, as individuals, to other 
states; and he defied any man to show 
him in what instance any government 
had interfered to prevent them in the 
manner now Le pear The active inter- 
ference of British subjects in the service 
of foreign states, was therefore not in- 
consistent with the doctrines of neutrality. 
But their lordships had been told, that 
the government of Spain was entitled to 
particular rights by the treaty of 1814, 
which had been so often alluded to. Now, 
what was the conduct of ministers on this 
subject, or what did they mean when 
they acceded to that treaty? It would 
hardly be contended that ministers, being 
aware that they had not the power of 
executing the treaty towards Old Spain, 
had, nevertheless, engaged to perform 
certain acts; but if that were the case, 
what justification could they offer to 
parliament for not coming forward sooner 
and saying, that it was necessary to adopt 
a particular law? Not a hint on this sub- 
ject had been given; it had never been 
whispered that an alteration of the an- 
cient policy of this country was neces- 
! sary; but at the end of four years they 
came and stated, “ Now we have to teil 
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you, that four years ago we entered into 
a treaty with Spain, and the effect of that 
treaty is, that you must alter your exist- 
ing laws.”? Such was the language which 
his majesty’s ministers now employed; 
but he would observe, that Spain must be 
supposed to have entered into that treaty 
with a perfect knowledge of the existing 
Jaws; and if they were not acquainted 
with those laws, it was a breach of faith 
on the part of ministers not to inform her 
what they were. The plain inference 
then was, that neither Spain nor ministers 
had at the time any idea of asking or 
conceding this alteration in the existing 
laws of the land; he was therefore of 
opinion the stipulation for this alteration 
must have been made or understood at a 
subsequent period, and not agreed upon 
in the sense in which it was now con- 
tended for at the time by the contracting 

arties. This was the only way in which 

e could account for the silence of go- 
vernment upon it for four years. There 
was another circumstance in that treaty 
which showed how little it could justify a 
particular departure from the laws of this 
country. If their lordships looked to the 
treaties of commerce between Great 
Britain and France, they would find, that 
the subjects of the two contracting par- 
ties were interdicted from letters of 
marque. So that, according to the doc- 
trines of the noble lord, this country, 
not having the advantage of a treaty of 
commerce with Spain, was supposed to 
have incurred the obligation whieh only 
a treaty of commerce could have im- 
posed. The difficulties which were at- 
tached to the question bore a little hard 
upon the independent states of America. 
Under this law, if their lordships should 
consent to pass it, there would be a com- 
plete prohibition of arms and ammunition 
to the independents; and yet, at that 
vt moment, arms were conveying to 
Old Spain. It must be well known, for 
the public prints had openly stated it, 
that the expedition from Cadiz had been 
delayed for the purpose of receiving arms 
from this country. So muclr for the 
strict impartiality and justice of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. At that very moment, 
they were furnishing materials for the 
completion of the Cadiz expedition 
{ No, no, from lord Harrowby]. He was 
happy that the noble lord contradicted 
this. It had been publicly stated in the 
newspapers, and hitherto it had not been 
denied. He should be glad if the noble 
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lord could say, that no supply would be 
sent to Spain. But if he read this act 
rightly, the noble lord would find it diffi- 
cult to prove that arms may not be sent. 
It was not because arms had not been 
sent, that they might not be sent to Spain. 
He had no hesitation in declaring, that 
this law would give to the government of 
Old Spain that assistance which minis- 
ters, professing the spirit of strict neu- 
trality, were anxious to withhold from 
the colonies. Their lordships were now 
to consider upon what principle of ex- 
pediency they were called upon to adopt 
the law of preventing any assistance from 
being rendered to the individuals of South 
America for establishing their independ- 
ence. If they did not, as he thought 
they ought not, give way to any feelings 
which would tempt them to do an act of 
injustice, he asked, at least, that they 
would not allow themselves to be influ- 
enced by any principle, by any new, 
romantic, or Quixotic sentiment, to ab- 
stain from doing that which, censistently 
with the law of the country, might be 
done. Much had been said, both now 
and on former occasions, no matter 
where, with respect to our half-pa 

officers; and he now called upon their 
lordships not to forget the number and 
amount of those officers, who, after 
having fought the battles of their country, 
had become the victims of peace, and 
were driven to the means of obtaining 
that subsistence which our own policy 
had forced them ‘to seek. It was well to 
describe in rhetorical periods, the bless- 
ings and comforts of domestic life ; it 
sounded well to say that those who had 
been employed in war should now turn 
their swords into ploughshares, and de- 
vote the remainder of their days, if peace 
continued, to the cultivation of the earth ; 
but thinking, as he did, that all war was 
an evil, and that peace was a blessing, he 
must say, that when a large body of men 
had devoted their lives to the service of 
their country, and were now unable to 
support themselves in their former rank, 
their lordships were bound to consider 
the situation in which those persons were 
placed, and not to check them in the ho- 
nourable career and employment of their 
future lives. They were at least so far 
entitled to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, that they ought not to be debarred 
from any employment in which the cir- 
cumstances of the world might allow 
them to employ themselves. But there 
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was still another view of this subject. 
He was also of opinion that the commer- 
cial interests of the country had a right 
to call upon their lordships not to dry 7 
those new channels of enterprise whic 

now opened to their view. Government, 
in the present languishing state of com- 
merce, should not, upon light grounds, 
or through external influence, call upon 
parliament to enact a measure which 
would have the effect of blocking up 
from British industry and enterprise a 
channel of trade in the present and pro- 
spective state of the country, of such 
important value to its best interests. 
This was a great and —— consi- 
deration, and which ought not to be 
treated lightly. Indeed, when he looked 
at this question in all its various points, 
he could wish that their lordships would 
place themselves fairly before the object, 
and consider maturely how these trans- 
actions would appear in the eyes of pos- 
terity. He firmly believed that there 
was no man in that House who would 
state, that the independent colonies of 
South America would return to the go- 
vernment of Old Spain: attached as they 
were to liberty and independence, not 
only from the natural feelings of mankind, 
but also from the very sacrifices of blood 
and money which they were making to 
obtain those blessings, was there any man 
who could assert that these states, in the 
growth and prospect of independence 
and liberty, possessing within themselves 
great fertility of soil, great extent of 
territory, a happy climate, and noble 
rivers, enabling the inhabitants to turn 
those advantages to the highest ac- 
count, in short, commanding all the 
resources on which the edifice of their 
future greatness might be founded— 
could any man believe, that these states, 
in all the freshness and vigour of youth, 
would return under the pcalinall sway 
of their ancient government ?—that they 
would sink into the arms of that govern- 
ment from which they had already suf: 
fered so much, which had shown that it 
was impotent for their protection, and 
which could make no other use of them, 
if she should recover them, than selling 
them to the highest bidder in Europe or 
America? After the long, bloody, and 
horrible war shall have ended, and the 
destiny of these states shall be fulfilled, 
it would be painful to find that England 
had only connected herself with these 
transactions by bills of pains and penalties 
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against those subjects who had taken a 

art in that struggle in the cause of 
iberty and independence, and that, not 
content with the existing prerogative of 
the Crown—not content with dealing out 
a fair measure of justice between the 
contending parties, parliament had though t 
fit to invoke the aid of common informer s 
against those persons who devoted their 
abilities and energies to the service of 
the South Americans. Every man who 
had a heart to feel must desire that the 
independence of South. America might 
be established. The love of liberty which 
prevailed in this country must create a 
disgust of tyranny wherever it existed. 
We had long enjoyed the blessings of 
independence, and he trusted that the 
time was not far distant when they would 
be experienced in that quarter of the 
globe. 


“ Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
“ Iilic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper.” 


This country had been the birth-place of 
liberty, and it should not grudge to see 
it take its residence in another hemis- 
phere. He agreed with his noble friend 
that the bill ought to be divided into two 
parts, he thought that by repealing the 
occasional statutes so often alluded to, a 
perfect measure of neutrality would be 
dealt out to Old Spain; but he would not 
consent to that part of the bill which 
prohibited our subjects from enlisting in 
the service of any government whatever. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that he 
felt great reluctance in troubling their 
lordships by citing authors to whom they 
were not disposed to listen with any satis- 
faction; but he thought that they could 
not do better than consult the opinions 
of men who, sitting in their closets, had 
examined the history of the world, and 
collected the sense of preceding writers. 
He had looked into many of those 
writers, and one in particular, an author 
of the highest authority, appeared to 
him not to have expressed himself in the 
terms which the noble lord opposite had 
stated. That writer certainly said, that 
the leaning of his own mind was, that 
persons might engage in foreign service ; 
but he limited this by adding, that it 
must be considered whether they were or 
were not allowed by their own govern- 
ment to engage in that service ; and he 
concluded by saying, that every person 
would judge for himself upon the argu- 
ments adduced; and yet this was the 
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author who was relied upon by the noble 
lord opposite, as if he had said that in 
all cases the subjects of one country might 
engage in the service of another. Gro- 
tius, Vattel, and Puffendorff all main- 
tained that it was a specially enjoined 
duty on the part of neutrals not to inter- 
fere in the contentions of powers at vari- 
ance with each other, except for the 
purposes of intermediatory adjustment. 
These writers went so far as to state, 
that, even if the cause of one friendly 
power were more just than that of the 
power engaged with it, a neutral had still 
no right to aid the party who had even 
the juster cause against the other, or to 
erect itself up into a standard for adjust- 
ing the differences of independent nations. 
It was equally clear, according to Gro- 
tius, that a neutral had no right to give 
aid to each of the contending parties, for 
that would be to exterminate both.— 
With respect to the assistance given to 
foreign powers by James Ist and Charles 
Ist, that assistance furnished no prece- 
dent on the present occasion ; for in both 
the former cases, the volunteers who 
went forth were armed with the licence 
of their sovereign. They were volunteers 
levied by the consent and with the author- 
ity of the Crown, so far as it respected 
the operation of their own laws upon 
them, though he was ready to admit, 
that if the parties against whom they 
marched, had called upon their sovereign 


to withdraw them, the latter must have | 


immediately complied, or arupture would 
have been the mevitable consequence. 


The noble marquis had found fault with — 


government for not having recourse to 
this measure before, and had contended 
that such a measure would not have been 
had recourse to, but for the demand of 
the Spanish government. He was not 
aware of any such demand. That the 
Spanish government were anxious from 
the first, that the government of this 
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avowed support given to the Insurgents. 
They did not notice one or two ships 
sent out; but when whole expeditions 
were prepared, when the proclamation of 
his majesty had been found to have no 
effect in restraining them, when no ho 

remained of any adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between Spain and her colonies, 
then, he contended, it became the duty 
of the British government to interfere, 
and prevent what would, if unrestrained, 
amount to a direct breach of neutrality 
on their part, We were, from the nature 
of the acts already in force, bound to 
legislate on this subject ; for it was known 
to their lordships, that some of those acts 
made that a felony which, by the present 
bill, would be we considered a misde- 
meanor. The object of the bill was not, 
as had been stated, to give a preponder- 
ance to one of the belligerent powers, 
but to prevent (which was the essence 
of —e any assistance being given 
to either. The acts to which he had 
alluded had left the question of neu- 
trality in some respects doubtful; but 
were we, for the omission of a few words in 
an act of parliament, to sanction a system 
which would be a direct breach of the 
treaty we had made, and of that neu- 
trality which even without a treaty the 
law of nations called upon us to observe ? 
As to the government having been in- 
duced to adopt the present measure in 
consequence of an appeal from other 
powers, he should observe, that no ap- 
peal against a right would be attended to. 
There were not instances wanting, and 
he could show them, where an appeal had 


been made against the dearest of our 


rights—the liberty of the press, and that 
too by the most powerful state in Europe ; 
but the appeal would not be listened to ; 
and our government would not for a 
moment attend to an application which 
went to infringe what it held to be so 


‘sacred and dear to the country. But 


country should enforce on the part of. 
deterred from an act of justice to two 


its subjects a strict neutrality in this con- 
test he was ready to allow. It was also 
perfectly true, the applications from that 


state had increased in number and earn- | 


estness as the evil increased.—But it was 


without any appeal, it would not be 


contending parties—the only justice 
which was required at our hands—that of 
observing the most strict neutrality be- 
tween each. The American government, 


this — circumstance of the evil’s grow- having passed a law to a similar effect in 


ing hig 


er, that compelled the govern- | 1795, found that in that law there was 


ment of this country, in vindication of precisely the same omission that there 
their own and the national honour in the | was in ours, and that omission had been 


face of Europe, to bring forward the 
resent measure. Government did not 


| 
| 


lately rectified. Their lordships were 
not called on to change the law of the 


interfere as long as there was no open or | land, but to make it efiectual. By whom 
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were they called on to make it effectual ? 
Spain was here strong in her very weak- 
ness. We could not be deterred from 
doing justice in this case, lest it might be 
supposed we yielded to menace that 
justice which we owed not to Spain more 
than to our own honour. Great stress 
had been laid by the noble marquis on, 
the immense quantities of British arms 
said to have been exported from this | 
country to Spain. He held in his hand , 
an account of the number of fire arms of | 
all descriptions exported to Spain during 
the last four years. In 1816 the number 
was 7; in 1817, 12; in 1818, 226. And 
the whole number to the 5th of January 
1819, the latest period to which the 
same could be made up, amounted only 
to 1403. The value of the arms of every 
description, including swords, cutlasses, 
&c. was, for 1815, 5,200/.; 1816, 9961. ; 
1817, 3,846/. ; 1818, 4,305/. Such there- 
fore was the limited extent of the expor- 
tation of arms from this country to Spain, 
that in four years its value fell short of 
15,000/. In this case, as in the other, 
government did not think the evil had 
arisen to such a height as to call for their 
interference. But they were perfectly 
ready, if the evil should be thought of a 
magnitude to demand interference, to 
submit to parliament a measure for the 
prohibition of the exportation of arms to 
Old Spain. Hitherto they had not thought 
the exportation of arms to Spain of such 
magnitude or importance as to call for 
interference. But they had prohibited 
the exportation of arms to Spain in South 
America, where it was of more import- 
ance to have arms, as it was there they 
were to be used. By the proclamation 
which was issued on this subject, the ex- 
peace of all military stores was pro- 
ibited to either of the contending par- 
ties. In that respect government showed 
the most perfect impartiality ; and if any 
thing was omitted, it was the wish of go- 
vernment to make good the omission, in 
order to prevent any imputation what- 
ever from being cast on them of favourin 
one party more than another. But it ha 
been contended that the present measure, 
though it bore on the face of it a show 
of impartiality, was yet the very reverse 
of as it deprived the Insurgents 
of all the advantages they enjoyed under 
the existing state of things. But it was 
hardly possible there could be a violation 
of neutrality which was not more bene- 
ficial to one party than to another. Let 
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their lordships recollect the manner in 
which we had ourselves acted towards 
France, when we stood in the same rela- 
tion towards our American colonies, in 
which Spain now stood towards hers, 
and asked in what light the world would 
be disposed to view our prescribing to 
other nations a course which we refused 
to follow ourselves? We then went upon 
the principle gui facit per alium facit per 
se, and upon that principle we ought now 
to act. We could not in justice suffer 
our own subjects to adopt a line which 
we had resisted in the subjects of another 
state. How should we he ‘disposed to 
view the application of the same prin- 
ciple towards ourselves in any disturb- 
ances in our present colonies, which we 
were now contending for in the case of 
the Spanish colonies? Supposing in 
Jamaica, or any other of our West India 
colonies, scenes like those which took 
place in St. Domingo were going on, and 
supposing also that the government of 
St. Domingo, professing also the most 
erfect neutrality between us and the 
nsurgeénts in Jamaica, should allow either 
party to levy troops in its territory, and 
a negro army should in consequence be 
allowed to leave that island to take part 
in favour of the revolted negroes of 
Jamaica, what language should we hold 
to the government of St. Domingo? 
Cases might easily be multiplied to show 
that the application of this doctrine 
would be fatal to the best interests of the 
country. With respect to the argument, 
that it would be cruel to our half-pay 
officers and soldiers, reduced by the 
peace to inactivity, to prevent them from 
embarking in this cause; before they 
said this was criel, they ought first to 
consider the nature of the service which 
they were preventing them from entering 
into. We were not very accurately in- 
formed of what was now passing in that 
country, but from what he had heard of 
the correspondence of the officers at 
gia there, he believed it would not 
e cruelty, but mercy, to give them an 
of returning from thence. 
All their letters were full of the wretched 
manner in which they were fed, clothed 
and treated. Indeed we knew enough of 
the characteristic jealousy of the old 
Spaniards to warrant us in supposing 
that in another hemisphere their feelings 
towards strangers would assume a dif- 
ferent character. But even supposing 
our officers and soldiers treated as well as 
(4 X 
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they could wish, it was to be recollected 
that the warfare in which they were en- 
gaged was a warfare of extermination. 
He had seen a proclamation to which the 
name. of Bolivar the Deliverer” was 
signed, justifying in very eloquent and 
— language the massacre of eight 
1undred Spaniards in cold blood, on the 
ground that this measure, frightful as it 
was, was merely a retaliation for similar 
acts of as horrid character. It was the 
duty of the legislature in mercy to our 
officers and soldiers to preserve them 
from scenes of this horrible description. 
After the victories in which they had 
gained so much fame to themselves and 
the nation, if they did not find in this 
country all those pecuniary advantages 
which their grateful countrymen might 
wish, but were unable to give them, 
surely their lordships would be solicitous, 
that at least they should preserve their 
character, that they should not engage 
in scenes that would unfit them for 
returning to society in this country ; 
by lowering them in the scale of moral 
estimation ; and loosening all those 
finer bonds that connected them with 
high and virtuous principle. They would 
not wish to see them engaged in a war- 
fare which must infallibly destroy in 
them that character for humanity, which 
the British officer had always held so 
dear. From this stain their lordships 
must be most anxious to preserve their 
countrymen ;—they must be most anxious 
io save the laurels of Waterloo and Vic- 
toria from being stained with the bar- 
barities of the most horrible civil war of 
any recorded in history. 

_ The Marquis of Bute contended, that 
it was unnecessary to pass a new law in- 
terfering with the departure of individuals 
from this country. He expressed his rea- 
diness to concur in any measure which 
would have the effect of preventing ar- 
maments for Spain or South America 
from being fitted out in this country ; but 
he must strongly object toa bill which 
went to prevent individuals, upon their 
own risk and responsibility, from giving 
their personal assistance to a foreign 
state. This was a length to which we 
ought not to go for the gratification of 
any foreign power. The complaint of 
this country against France for her con- 
duct in the American war was, not that 
unprotected individuals were allowed to 
leave France, and to take a part in the 
contest between us and our coloyies. But 
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when many of the French officers in the 
American service returned to France ; 
they went to Versailles, and were there 
received with the highest favour. In that 
war, many of the most useful American 
officers were Germans; but should we 
have thought of going to war with an 
German prince because he permitted his 
subjects to serve with the American army ? 
In the thirty years war, many individuals 
of these realms took different sides in 
that contest. In the armies of the em- 
pire, in that of Wallenstein, for instance, 
a great proportion of the officers were 
Scotch and Irish. There was a consider- 
able difference between the arguments of 
the two noble earls opposite. The one 
had told them, the allowing of both par- 
ties the liberty of levying soldiers in this 
country would be of no advantage to 
Spain, as not one soldier would flock to 
her camp, while the other told them the 
officers and soldiers who joined the South 
Americans were so miserable that they 
wished for nothing so much as to return. 
Whence this difference between the two 
noble earls ? With respect to the acts of 
George 2nd, subjecting those who might 
enlist in the service of foreign states to 
the punishment of death, they were most 
disgraceful and bloody, and every way 
unworthy of this enlightened age. He 
would strongly advise the division of the 
bill, as proposed by his noble friend. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was afraid that 
this bill was not introduced so much at 
the instance of a power which had 
claims from its weakness, as one which 
was overwhelming in its strength. He 
should wish to be convinced that no power 
having an influence in the private affairs 
of several cabinets, had any influence in 
promoting the present measure ; but he 
feared that such influence had been exer- 
cised, and on that account alone he should 
be disposed to give his opposition to it. 
He was sorry that the noble earl who had 
given so many quotations from celebrated 
jurists, had not extended those quota- 
tions, and not contented himself with 
giving only sentences which appeared to 
make for his own argument. He would 
maintain, that the passages quoted re- 
ferred to the subjects of states at war 
with each other, and not to such a case 
as that for which their lordships were 
then called to legislate. If the noble earl 
had continued to read some of the pas- 
sages from which he had —_— he would 
have found that they did not at all refer 
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to the argument in support of which he 
had used them. Vattel said, speaking of 
neutrality, that the permission of a state 
to levy troops in its own territories, given 
to one belligerent power and withheld 
from another, would not be a just ground 
for war ; but that war would be only jus- 
tifiable, if the state which gave the per- 
mission had also furnished the levy so 
made. Applying this, then, to the par- 
ticular case before their lordships, there 
could be no ground for the present bill. 
The argument of the noble earl, of quz 
Sacit per alium facit per se, was an assump- 
tion of that which he (lord C.) denied. 
The noble earl assumed, that the acts of 
the individuals who engaged in the cause 
of the Independents were the acts of the 
government; but it should be remem- 
bered that they were not the agents of 
government who engaged in this cause. 
Government did not sanction them, and 
could not be bound for any thing which it 
did notauthorize. The case of Americahad 
been cited, but, he conceived, with very 
little application to the question. Could 
America be mentioned as an instance 
favourable to the present measure, when 
she, who was said to be so strict, had not 
only not condemned, but absolutely ap- 
proved, of the making war by an individual 
of her subjects upon a state with which 
she was in amity? He need not call to 
their lordships’ recollection the recent 
case of general Jackson. It had been 
said, that if this bill were not passed, 
there would be no fair play on our part 
towards the contending powers, because 
that though there might be exertions 
made to recruit for Spain, no persons 
would be found to join her cause in this 
country ; but the act which would prevent 
assistance to either, would, in fact, be as 
little of fair play towards the other party. 
It would be giving the preponderance to 
one side. But was not the situation of 
Spain and of this country much changed 
since the year 1814, when the treaty, on 
which so much stress was laid, was first 
contracted? Had no events recently taken 
place, which were calculated to affect the 
interests of Great Britain? Had not Spain 
ceded to America that very colony, which 
of al] her other colonies was most im- 
ortant to the welfare of our trans-At- 
antic possessions? Had not this ver 

cession, which Spain had pledged herself 
never to make, except with the consent 
of this country, been defended in their 
_lordships’ House, on the ground that 
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Spain was so imbecile as not to have 
power to prevent it? Ought not the 
House, therefore, to pause, as well for 
the interests of the country, of which 
they formed so effective a part, as for the 
interests of humanity, in which all were 
so deeply concerned, before they passed 
into a law a bill like the present, espe- 
cially as their lordships could not help 
seeing that Spain was not even able to 
defend those of her colonies which had 
not revolted? Was it sufficient to say, 
“ We will force our subjects to retire 
from this contest,” without even consi- 
dering whether the withdrawal of them 
would benefit the cause either of Spain 
or of this country ? If every British sub- 
ject who was inclined to hazard his for- 
tune and his life in this struggle, were to 
be prevented from passing from this 
country to South America, was there any 
probability that Spain would ever recover 
the power which she once wielded over 
it? Would not each of her colonies, one 
after another, fall a victim to the avarice 
and ambition of another great power ? 
Would not the fate of Florida soon be- 
come the fate of Mexico? When we 
looked at the weakness, the imbecility, 
and the absurd policy of Spain, it was 
proper that we should also consider what 
the fate of South America would be, were 
the House to withdraw the British troops 
from it. If he had heard the noble earl 
aright who had brought in this bill, he 
had said that British troops, with all the 
discipline and valour which distinguish 
them, had been sent out in such numbers 
as could not fail to decide the conflict in 
favour of the side to which they attached 
themselves ; and yet, to his great surprise, 
the same noble earl had afterwards made 
many touching appeals to the feelings of 
the House, regarding the necessity of 

reventing our countrymen from embark- 
ing in a cause to which it was certain that 
they must eventually fall a sacrifice. He 
could not help saying that he was much 
astonished at this inconsistency in the 
noble earl’s arguments, as also at the very 
extraordinary mode in which he had made 
an appeal to their lordships feelings: 
having marshalled all the Dutch and 
German jurists in his ranks, having turned 
all the scraps and quotations which could 
be taken from them to the very best use 
to which ingenuity could turn them, the 
noble earl had made an address to the 
feelings of their lordships, in order to at- 
tract them to that side against which all 
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their wishes must naturally be directed : 
for he had, in a contest of millions strug- 
gling for liberty against the most debased 
and arbitrary despot that ever existed— 
he had, in a struggle between the asser- 
tors of the rights of humanity and that 
sovereign who had revived the inquisition; 
who had re-established torture ; though it 
was abolished in every country of Europe 
(except indeed a remnant of it were to be 
found in the kingdom of Hanover), he 
had endeavoured to excite their passions 
in support of the cause of tyranny ; whilst 
he had endeavoured to damp them in behalf 
of the cause of freedom ! It was painful 
to recollect, that whilst the liberty of 
Spain had been acquired by the toil and 
blood and expenditure of Britain, that 
toil and that blood and that expenditure 
were so far from being allowed to aid the 
rising liberty of the South Americans, 
that they were even to be arrayed in the 
field against it. He thought that upon 
such a subject the noble earl ought not 
to have had recourse to any declamatory 
topics, or, at least, that he ought not to 
have recourse to such topics as were 
calculated to propagate an idea that the 
infusion of British valour and discipline 
into the American army would lead to a 
more fierce and sanguinary termination of 
the struggle than would otherwise take 
place. Now, if he knew any thing of the 
valour and discipline of a British soldier, 
the infusion of those qualities of which 
he was in possession, into the bosoms 
of the American Insurgents, would lead 
to a more fair, a more mild, and a more 
equitable conclusion of the quarrel. If 
their lordships should pass the present 
bill into a law, they would pass a law 
which would not merely be injurious to 
liberty in general, but to the interests of 
Great Britain in particular; and which, 
at the same time that it would injure us, 
would not be productive of any u!timate 
advantage to that power in whose behalf 
it was intended to operate. 

Lord Holland wished to ask two ques- 
tions. It had been asserted in debate, 
that no application had been made by 


Spain on the subject of this bill. Would, 


ministers object to a motion for all papers 
or correspondence with the ministers of 
Spain, and of other foreign courts, on 
this subject ? Would they also object to 
lay before the House an account of all 
licences granted for the exportation of 
arms, and warlike stores to Old Spain ; 
or if it. were deemed more regular, he 
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would make a motion for an account of 
all licences granted for the conveyance of 
such warlike stores ? 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he had 
read an account of all the arms exported 
to Spain, and he had no objection to lay 
it on the table of the House. He had 
stated truly that no demand had been made 
by Spain for any legislative measure ; but 
he allowed that Spain had made com- 
plaints of the breaches of the royal pro- 
clamation. 

Lord Holland wished to know whether 
no correspondence had taken place with 
the government of Spain respecting the 
two laws of Geo. 2nd, which were repealed 
by this Bill ? 

The Earl of Liverpool declared, that 
not a single word had been said (as had 
been hinted) at the Congress on this sub- 
ject ; and that there had been no demand 
made by the Spanish government respect- 
ing it. Unquestionably, it was impossible 
for the representative of Spain in this 
country to look with indifference at the 
expeditions which were fitting out against 
her. But the representations which the 
Spanish ambassador had made to the 
British government were not made until 
he had seen that his majesty’s proclama- 
tion to prohibit the entrance of British 
subjects into the Insurgent service was 
totally disregarded. Undoubtedly that 
representation would naturally lead to 
an inference, that if the law did not allow 
the executive to attend to it, an appli- 
cation to the legislature was desired. As 
to the production of the correspondence, 
he thought no sufficient ground had been 
laid for it, and he should oppose it, unless 
some stronger cause were assigned. 

Lord Holland said, the noble earl had 
not satisfactorily answered his question, 
whether reference had been made by the 
Spanish government to the statutes of 
George the 2nd. 

The Earl of Liverpool.—To the best 
of my knowledge and recollection, no. 

The House divided: on the Amend- 
ment: Contents, 27; Proxies, 20—47. 
Not-contents, 49; Proxies 51—100. The 
bill then went through the committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, June 28. 


Generat Boyp.] The House being 
in a committee of supply 

Mr. Wilberforce prefaced his motion 
for a grant of remuneration to general 
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Boyd, by a short statement of the cireum- 
stances on which the claim was founded. 
That officer, who was a native of the 
United States, had in early life rendered 
a great service to the cause of this coun- 
try in the East Indies, at a very critical 
period of our affairs there. He was at 
that time the commander of a corps in 
the service of the Nizam. A large French 
force and a small English force being not 
far distant from each other, the com- 
mander of the latter apprehending a sud- 
den attack from the former, applied to 
general Boyd at midnight for assistance, 
a request with which he did not for a 
moment hesitate to comply. The alarm 
was unfounded, but general Boyd’s 
friendly zeal was handsomely acknow- 
ledged ™ the British government at Cal- 
cutta. To himself, however, it proved 
highly injurious ; for the French party at 
the court of the Nizam were so success- 
ful, that he was deprived of a situation 
from which he was then in the receipt of 
9,000/. a year. Having been unable to 
obtain any compensation in India, he 
came to this country, and gained per- 
mission to take a cargo of saltpetre from 
Calcutta to the United States; by which 
adventure it was calculated that he might 
make 50 or 60,000/. He was also > 
nished with a special licence to protect 
him even should a war break out. The 
committee would, however, hear with 
surprise, that notwithstanding those pre- 
cautions, the vessel in which general 
Boyd shipped the saltpetre touching at 
the Cape of Good Hope to land some 
passengers, was there detained, and con- 
demned by the. vice-admiralty court. 
Although thus deprived of the advantages 
to which he was so justly entitled, general 
Boyd maintained his original good will 
towards England; in proof of which, he 
would read a letter from a general officer 
in the British service, who during the late 
war in America commanded on the fron- 
tier of Canada, near the spot in which 
general Boyd had a command on the part 
of the United States [The hon. gentle- 
man here read the letter in question, 
which was from general de Rottenburg to 
W. Mellish, esq. and spoke in high terms 
of the liberal conduct of general Boyd]. 
After the conclusion of the war with 
America, an application had been made 
on the part of general Boyd to the British 
government for some remuneration for 
the loss which he had sustained in conse- 
quence of his conduct in India, It was 
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recommended both at the secretary of 
state’s office and at the treasury, that the 
subject should be brought before parlia- 
ment, and submitted to the investigation 
of a committee. That was done, and the 
committee sat last session. In the com- 
mittee there were several points of dif- 
ference, but by far the larger portion of 
the members acquiesced in the justice of 
general Boyd’s claim, although they did 
not agree as to the extent to which it 
ought to be allowed. Eventually, they 
came to a resolution, recommending the 
case of general Boyd to the consideration 
of parliament. He would therefore move, 
‘* That the sum of 6,000/. be granted to 
his majesty, to enable his majesty to issue 
and cause to be paid to general Boyd, a 
citizen and officer of the United States 
of America, in consideration of the salt- 
petre, exported under the king’s licence, 
as a remuneration for a service former] 
rendered to this country in the East In- 
dies, and for the expenses and trouble 
incurred in the prosecution of his claim ; 
and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever.” 

Mr. Marryat contended, that general 
Boyd had no claim whatever on this 
— In the first place, on the occa- 
sion alluded to in India, general Boyd 
had not moved from his position in aid of 
the British ; and in the second place, he 
had endeavoured to magnify his losses 
with a view to obtain a larger sum than 
that to which, even were the justice of 
his claim allowed, he was fairly entitled. 
If general Boyd had insured his cargo of 
saltpetre for the sum which he expected 
to obtain by it, he would have sustained 
no loss. He was surprised at the interest 
taken by the hon. member, in an indivi- 
dual, who, at the head of 2,000 merce- 
naries, had been ready to fight for any 
agg which might think fit to employ 

im. He could not consent that the taxes 
wrung from the: people should be impro- 
vidently lavished ; and was satisfied that 
the claim set up on the present occasion 
was totally unfounded. 


Mr. Wilberforce said, that if it had ap- — 


peared to the committee, that any frau- 
dulent attempt had been made to impose 
on them, they would have flung back the 
application with disdain and indignation. 
There was nothing in the evidence to 
warrant such an imputation. 

Mr. Gurney observed, that the House 
ought to consider that this was a service 
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rendered by a foreigner. It would have 
been both the duty of a British subject, 
so placed, to have assisted his country ; 
but general Boyd had no interest to 
serve ; on the contrary he performed this 
service ata great disadvantage to him- 
self. 

Sir J. Mackintosh felt it his duty to 
support the proposed grant. There was 
no doubt entertained of the extent of the 
service, or of the justice of the remu- 
neration given by the India Company. 
This remuneration was, permission to take 
a cargo of salt-petre to America, from 
which he would have realized a very 
great profit. Of this profit he was de- 
prived, - the cargo having been seized 
by British officers. Having lost the re- 
ward given by the India Company, general 
Boyd appealed, not to the justice, but to 
the equity and liberality of parliament, 
for some recompence for his services. If 
he understood the objections urged against 
the motion, they were two-fold: first, 
that general Boyd ought to have pro- 
tected himself from loss by insuring 
his cargo; and secondly, because there 
had been some mis-statements relative to 
the amount of the loss. If the vessel 
had been lost at sea, or captured by a 
French privateer, the first would be un- 
doubtedly a good argument against any 
claim on this country ; but here the case 
was different. How was this property 
lost to general Boyd? It was lost by the 
act of British officers, and therefore by 
the act of the British government. How 
was he tu provide against this? Suppose 
the compensation had been in money, and 
that general Boyd had been robbed of it 
by officers professedly acting under the 
British government, would it be con- 
tended that he had no claim on this 
country? Undoubtedly not. And yet 
the principle was the same. This gentle- 
man could not have had an idea that he 
ought to insure property received from 
this country against the acts of this 
country. This was in fact giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 29. 
The House, at two o’clock, went into 
a committee on the Grampound Bribery 
Indictments. After several witnesses had 
been examined, the chairman reported 
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minutes of evidence be laid before the 
House. It deserved, he said, serious con- 
sideration, whether it would not be proper 
to proceed against a witness who had de- 
stroyed a material document pending an 
investigation. 


Irisu Stitt Fines Bitt.] The House 
being in a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he objected to 
the whole of the measure. He had little 
doubt that the chancellor of the exche- 
— been induced to abandon his 

rst intentions, and to adopt the present 
bill, in consequence of the statement to 
him of some strong case; but he was 
quite at a loss to imagine what that case 
was. If the right hon. gentleman had 
founded his determination in this respect 
upon the Rev. Mr. Chichester’s pamphlet, 
he must say, that the right hon. gentle- 
man was in no way justified in coming to 
such a resolution, for that pamphlet was 
full of gross exaggerations, in many parts 
answered itself, and in others was over- 
charged and overwrought. Some of the 
accusations, indeed, were even futile and 
indecent. He could not believe that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had pro- 
ceeded to the length of repealing the pre- 
sent beneficial law, in consequence of 
giving credit to such assertions; and if 
he had not, it was his duty to call upon 
the attorney-general to prosecute the au- 
thor for a scandalous libel. It was not 
because the existing law had in some few 
instances been exceeded, that a bill like 
this was to be adopted, which would be 
most injurious to the trade and agriculture 
of Ireland. The present law had been 
very efficient in Donegal and the north 
of Ireland, in putting down illicit distilla- 
tion. All enactments of this kind con- 
nected with the revenue were liable to 
abuse ; but what he complained of was, 
that because a forcible speech had been 
made, and an exaggerated pamphlet 
written, a law which had produced so 
much advantage was to be abandoned, at 
the risk of restoring a system which it 
had taken years to destroy. The mea- 
sure before the House would have the 
effect of injuring all the great distillers in 
Ireland ; and through them a blow would 
be struck at the agriculture of the sister 
kingdom. The appeal made to the House 
against the fining system was, that the 
innocent suffered for the guilty; but by 
the new law, a very numerous police was 


progress, and Mr. Wynn moved tiat the | to be established in the various districts, 
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half the expense of which must be paid 
by the inhabitants of England and Scot- 
land, and the rest by the district where 
the police was necessary. Surely this 
was most effectually making the innocent 
suffer for the guilty; for what pretence 
was there to call upon the empire at 
large to pay heavy sums, because mi- 
nisters did not think it politic to continue 
a measure which had, in a great degree, 
put an end to illicit distillation? In truth, 
the present object of government was, to 
benefit the members for the north of Ire- 
Jand, at the expense of the inhabitants of 
the whole kingdom. The hon. member 
then went on to explain more fully the 
evils that would arise from the encourage- 
ment of small stills: he contended, that 
small stills could only be productive when 
they were greatly multiplied, and that their 
multiplication would be the destruction 
of the rest of the trade. He concluded 
by further pressing the exaggerations in 
Mr. Chichester’s pamphlet, and by re- 
pelling the attacks it contained upon the 
various excise boards. 

Mr. Chichester rose to vindicate his 
relation, the author of the pamphlet re- 
ferred to by the last speaker, from the 
charges brought againt him. That rev. 
gentleman was anxious to be allowed an 
opportunity of proving what he had ad- 
vanced, and he certainly felt that he la- 
boured under the disadvantage of making 
assertions, as to severity and tyranny, 
pre appeared on the first blush incre- 
dible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had made the statements of the 
pamphlet in question the grounds on 
which he had acted. It was obvious from 
the proceedings of the House for the last 
three or four years, that a deep feeling 
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laws connected with the collection of the 
excise, &c. as to the present. As, how- 
ever, this bill was partly local in its opera- 
tion, he had thought it just that half the 
weight should fall upon the district where 
the police was rendered necessary. He 
had turned his best attention to the sub- 
ject of small stills: it was enveloped in 
difficulties, in consequence of the clashing 
of interests and the system of drawbacks 
and countervailing duties in Great Bri- 
tain; and upon the whole he felt that it 
was a matter that ought to be deferred 
until another session. it might, however, 
be well to introduce a measure relating 
to small stills in the present, that it might 
stand over until the next session, and the 
opinions of all classes be ascertained. 
General Hart said, that having been on 
the staff in Ireland, he had had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth of many facts 
similar to those detailed in the pamphlet 
alluded to. He pledged his own personal 
knowledge for the truth of four out of five 
of the cases of cruelty and severity stated 
against the excise officers by Mr. Chi- 
chester. The still fines law had intro- 
duced poverty, demoralization, and mi- 
sery, into a part of the country where 
they were previously comparatively un- 
known. He understood that since the 
crown land fining system had recom- 
menced, 25,000 persons had embarked at 
Derry for America; and that preparations 
were now going on there which induced 
people to think the number would this 
year be greatly increased. The effect of 
the existing law was, to produce a total 
change in the character of many of the 
inhabitants ot the north of Ireland. He 
complained that there was nothing in Ire- 
land but a system of punishment; misery 
had been ameliorated in other countries— 


prevailed — the extreme severity of | punishment had been nearly abolished 


the law relating to still fines in Ireland. 
He allowed that that law had been in a 
considerable degree effectual in protect- 
ing the revenue, but the increasing indig- 
nation against it had induced him to 
look out for a substitute: he kad en- 
deavoured to find a middle course, and 
that middle course he flattered him- 
self was the bill now before the House. 
He could not agree that it was esta- 
blished upon the principle of making 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, nearly 
so much as the law which it superseded. 
The country at large was chargeable with 
the burthen of the whole revenue system, 
and the objection applicd as much to all 


even in the army—why should it be re- 
served for the people of Ireland alone? 
In Ireland the people knew nothing of the 
law but its severity. In Ireland there 
were good materials ; it was to be lamented 
that these materials were not properly 
used. The people of that country were 
not treated with lenity. If they were en- 
couraged ; if their energies were called 
forth ; the empire would reap the full 
fruits of a wise and liberal system of go- 
vernment, in the increasing strength and. 
prosperity of the empire. 

Lord Mount-Charles said, that unless 


the collateral measure for the encourage- 


ment of small stills should be passed, 
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the present bill would not be attended 
with its full efficacy. 

Sir H. Parnell ‘re it was through 
the fault or negligence of the civil power 
alone that any measure of this nature 
could be deemed necessary. 

Lord Castlereagh recommended the 
adoption of the repeal of the fining sys- 
tem, combined with the establishment of 
the police, and the postponement to next 
session of that part which related to small 
stills; with a pledge that it should be one 
of the first measures then taken into con- 
sideration.—Some further discussion took 
place ; after which various clauses were 
proposed and discussed. On a clause for 
giving the a juries the power of levy- 
ing the still fines on town lands, the House 
divided: Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 17. The House 
then resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 30. 


REVERSAL OF Lorp E. FitzGERALD’s 
ATTAINDER.} The Earl ef Liverpool 
rose with peculiar pleasure to present to 
the House on the part of the crown, an 
act of grace to restore two unfortunate 
individuals to their full rights as British 
subjects. It was to reverse the attainder 
of lod Edward Fitzgerald, by which the 
blood of his two children, Edward Fox 
Fitzgerald and Louisa Maria Fitzgerald, 
had become corrupted. The preamble of 
the present bill contained three reasons 
why the former bill should be reversed. 
The first was, that the individual in ques- 
tion had never been brought to trial, 
owing to circumstances to which he should 
do nothing more than allude at present ; 
the second was, that the act of attainder 
had not passed the Irish parliament till 
some months after his decease: and the 
third, which arose out of the two first, 
was, that as he had not had the benefit of 
a trial, the attainder could not have been 
issued against him upon a regular con- 
viction. He thought that these were suffi- 
cient reasons for the House to accede to 
the bill; but, even if they were not, he 
implored their lordships to recollect that 
he stood before them as the advocate of 
unoffending and innocent individuals. One 
of them had served his country in the 
field, and had distinguished himself by his 

allant behaviour on several occasions: to 
im, therefore, as well as to his sister, the 
boon now proposed would be peculiarly 
gratifying. The Crown,in proposing this 
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act of grace, was performing an act which 
was delightful to the feelings of the Prince 
Regent ; and he had no doubt but that it 
would be quite as grateful to the feelings 
of their lordships to mitigate the severity 
of a measure which had been passed in 
unhappy and unfortunate times. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
not let the present opportunity pass by 
without bearing testimony to the brave 
and honourable and excellent conduct of 
the young man in question, during the 
_ that he had been acquainted with 

im. 

Lord Holland confessed his inability to 
restrain the feelings by which he was then 
agitated. He must, therefore, express his 
gratitude to his Royal Highnessfor the act 
of grace which he had just caused to be 
nagar to the House ; he must express 

is acknowledgments to the noble earl, 
for the honourable and manly manner in 
which he had proposed it; and he must 
return his most heartful thanks to the 
gallant duke, for the flattering testimony 
which he had borne to the merits of one 
of the individuals who were to be bene- 
fited by it. He felt great satisfaction at 
the manner in which the preamble was 
worded, both on private and public ac- 
counts. With the private reasons it would 
be improper to trouble their lordships ; 
and with the public reasons, it would be 
both injudicious and ungrateful to inter- 
fere, on an occasion where unanimity was 
of so much importance. However, he 
might have differed in the course of his 

ublic life from the noble earl opposite, 

e was happy to state that that difference 
had never destroyed or diminished the 
private attachment which subsisted be- 
tween them ; and in the present instance, 
he must say, that the dearest friend 
whom he had in existence, could not have 
conferred an essential favour upon him in 
a manner more congenial to his (lord 
Holland’s) feelings, than that which the 
noble earl had just adopted. He must, 
therefore, beg leave, both as a public and 
a private man, to return him his most 
sincere thanks for the generous and kind- 
hearted attention which he had exhibited 
towards the individuals whose interests this 
bill was calculated to advance. 

The bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 30. 
Harzsour Bitt.] Sir Nicholas 
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Colthurst moved, that. this bill be now 
read a second time, . 
Mr. Hutchinson said, he felt it to be his 
duty to state to the House the very awk- 
ward situation in which he was placed 
with respect to this bill. Some time 
since, when the hon. baronet brought in 
the bill, he had received a letter from the 
mayor of Cork, and from a number of 
merchants, requesting most anxiously that | 
he would give his support to the measure. | 
By the very same pest there was also for- 
warded to him, a letter, agreed to at a 
very numerous meeting of the mercantile | 
interest in Cork, calling on him to oppose 
the bill. He was sorry to find that so 
decided a difference of opinion existed in 
the city of Cork; but the fact was, that | 
many of the inhabitants, persons of great 
respectability, were decidedly opposed to 
this bill. It was a most desirable object, 
that the harbour should be properly im- | 
proved. Those who petitioned against | 
the bill were of that opinion; but they 
differed essentially, as to the nature of 
the present measure, from those who 
approved of this bill. The bill went to 
impose a considerable taxation on the 
city of Cork. He found that a public 
meeting was called, in May last, for the 
purpose of considering this measure. The 
object of the meeting was, to discuss the 
merits of the bill; but that meeting did 
not come to any decision, although it ap- 
peared clearly, that the sentiments of 
those who attended it were hostile to the 
bill. Two days afterwards, anothermeeting 
was assembled, in consequence of the 
former not having come to any resolution, 
and agreed unanimously to a series of 
resolutions against the bill. Here, he 
wished to state, that he did not mean to 
censure the bill; perhaps when the mea- 
sure was duly considered, it might be 
found unobjectionable; but it came on 
him entirely by surprise. They were now 
very near the termination of the session ; 
so that it was not possible for those who 
were hostile to the bill, to state, before a 
committee, their reasons for wishing it to 
be rejected. He, however, submitted to 
the hon. baronet, whether it would not 
be better, to ah to any further pro- 
ceeding until the ensuing session. It was 
not the wealthy merchant that would feel 
its operation, but persons of more humble 
means, and whose case, therefore, called 
more especially for the protection of the 
legislature. He was placed, with respect 
(VOL. XL.) 
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to this bill, in a most painful situation. 
Those who were in favour of it had gone, 
he believed, to great expense to effect 
their object, and a gentleman of great 
respectability had come over from Ireland, 
in order to watch its progress. On the 
other hand, Mr. Isaac Hewitt had been 
sent over with a petition against the mea- 
sure, which had been put into the hands 
of the hon. member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Bennet). He learned from that petition, 
and he believed the fact to be so, that 
there was a strong popular feeling against 
the bill, and therefore he hoped the hon. 
baronet would adopt the course he had 
pointed out, and abstain from pressing 


it further at present; or, at all events, 


that he would not precipitate any of its 
stages through the House. 

The Speaker said, that where a strong 
Opposition was manifested against any 
private bill, it never was the practice of 
the House to suffer any of the regular 
stages to be hurried over. ‘This being 
the case, it was for gentlemen to consider, 
whether there was any prospect of the 
present bill passing p sar the com- 
mittee and third reading in this House, 
and afterwards proceeding through all its 
stages in the House of Lords, with a 
proper degree of coasideration. Would 
there be time for proceeding regularly 
with it? Whatever disposition the House 
might feel to assist in the acceleration of 
a measure, by suspending the standing 
orders, where all the parties were agreed, 
it was not customary, where a private 
measure was opposed, to relax any of 
them. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, he would be the 
last man to introduce a measure prejudi- 
cial to the city of Cork, or opposed to 
the interests of those whom he had the 
honour to represent ; but he believed that 
a vast majority was favourable to the 
bill, 

Mr. Bennet said, that he should, in the 
course of the evening, have to present a 
— against the measure from Mr. 

saac Hewitt, a gentleman of great re- 
spectability in Cork: that petition con- 
tained an able statement of facts; and 
after a careful perusal of it, he felt satis- 
fied, that the House would not deem it 
proper, or even decest, to proceed with 
the bill. The House divided—when there 
appeared—For the commitment (Sir N. 
Colthurst acting as teller) 0; Against it, 
45. The bill was consequently lost. 

(4 Y) 
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CaMELrorp Erection COMMITTEE— 
Mr. HALLETT REPRIMANDED.] Wil- 
liam Hallett was brought to the bar, 
where he received the following repri- 
mand from Mr. Speaker, and was dis- 
charged : 

* William Hallett; the offence for 
which you stand committed to the cus- 
tody of the serjeant at arms, is of the 
most grave and serious description, in- 
sulting to the dignity and authority of 
this House, and an endeavour, as far as 
in you lay, to impede the course of public 
justice.—You allege in your petition, in 
mitigation of your misconduct, that you 
were not served with the order for at- 
tendance; this statement is doubtless 
correct, but you were reported by a com- 
mittce of this House, appointed to try 
the Cameltord election petition, as having 
wilfully absconded with a view to avoid 
the service of such order.—Be not there- 
fore misled yourself, and think not to 
mislead the House, by so vain and futile 
a distinction;—It is no extenuation of 
your misconduct, and no reparation to 
public justice, that you did not aggravate 
your offence by open disobedience. I will 
only add, that this is an attempt that 
never can succeed in attaining the object 
at which it aims;—the only result in 
which it can terminate, as it has termi- 
nated in your case, is, in the disgrace and 
punishment of the individual who is hard 
enough to venture upon it.—In_ consi- 
deration, however, of the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case, the present state of 
~~ ill health, your solemn promises of 
uture amendment, and, above all, the 
pledge you have given, that you will be 
found ready to attend at any time when 
called upon, and with a deliberate deter- 
mination to give full, and fair, aud unre- 
served testimony, when examined,—under 
all these considerations, the House has 
determined to forbear any further punish- 
ment, and to release you from your pre- 
sent confinement. In obedience, there- 
fore, to the commands of this House, I 
yeprimand you, and have to inform you, 
that you are now discharged, upon pay- 
ment of your fees.” 


Duke of Kent's Lottery. [1428 


Duke or Kewnt’s Lotrery.] Mr. 
Grenfell observed, that in the votes, he 
read the following:—‘* Duke of Kent’s 
lottery—petition for leave to present a 
petition fora bill—reported—leave given.” 
He wished for some explanation as to 
the nature of the proposed lottery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
perfectly ready to state the whole trans- 
action, as far as he was acquainted with 
it. An hon. member had some time since 
applied to him, to lay before the treasury 
a memorial from the duke of Kent, for 
a bill to enable him to dispose of a part 
of his property by lottery. It was then 
thought that the consent of the Crown 
was necessary, and the commands of the 
Prince Regent were therefore taken upon 
it. His royal highness referred the ques- 
tion to the lord Chancellor, the first 
lord of the Treasury, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had considered 
the question, whether it would be expe- 
dient that any individual should be allowed 
so to dispose of his property to pay of 
debts or incumbrances, and they had de- 
termined that to recommend such a bill 
to parliament would be setting a dan- 
gerous precedent. They had therefore 
recommended that the royal leave, if it 
were necessary, should not be given. This 
information he had given to the hon. 
member who had offered the memorial ; 
and it had been thought most consistent 
with delicacy to the illustrious personage 
concerned, that the memorial should be 
returned, and the whole proceeding con- 
sidered a nullity. Since that time, a pre- 
cedent had been found which warranted 
the conclusion that the consent and re- 
commendation of the Crown was not 
necessary. A petition had accordingly 
been presented to the House, but his 
majesty’s government had given no sanc- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that government had 
acted in this affair as the country ex- 
pected of them. A bill had, he under- 
stood, been prepared in consequence of 
the petition of last night, and he trusted 
the House would not allow it to pass 
without due examination. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 1. 


Sir H. Parnecry’s RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE RETRENCHMENT OF THE Pus- 
Lic Expenpirure.] Sir Henry Parnell laid on the table of the House the following 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE RETRENCHMENT OF THE Pustic 


1. Tuat the gross Receipt of the Ordinary Revenues of the United King- 

dom, in the year 1818, was---++--++- 62,230,5271. Fine Pop, No. 1. 
Out of which there was paid, for Charges of Collection ---+++-+ 4,367,750 1». 
For Charges for managing the Expenditure of the same +--«--+ 1,173,116 


5,540,866 
VizZ.: 

To the Treasury e+sessecceeeeccecccccesereceesss 103,139 Sess. Pa. No, 114. 
the Bank eceerecccceccecccccccccescceseesee 277,298 An. Fin. Pa. No. 5. 
the Civil Departments of the Navy ---+-+++++++ 506,000 Estimates 1814. 

sof the Army 150,228 Ib. 

Ditto. the Ordnance 82,891 1b, 

The Commissioners for auditing the Public Accounts 53,630 An, Fin, Pa. No. 5- 

1,173,116 


Making a Sum of 5,540,866/., paid out of the annual Public Income, for 
managing the Collection and Expenditure of the same. 

2. That the gross Receipt of the Ordinary Revenues of the years 1818, 
1810, and 1796, was collected at the following Rates per centum :— 


Excise. Customs, Stamps. Assessed | Post Ofice.| Hackney Hawkers 
Taxes. Coaches, jand Pediars. 


1818 & 


38 £. £ £ An. Fin. Pa Nov 
Scotland...| 6 17 1016 9 41) 212 6 317 _— 18 014 61016 2 10 ®England and Scotland. 
Ireland ...112 9111613 98 5 311619 10,71 15 4 

1810 

England...) 3 0 51519 0213 O}- 0 — 
Scotland...) 71) 8 614 -115 9 Of — 6 Rep. Com Expend, 1810, 
Ireland ....17 3 613 011/613 - — 


1796 
England... 4 01114 5 74 6 1:98 211/811 0195 9 3 
Scotland...) 718 4/11 8 7/710 2/518 O13 1211) — 


3. That the low rate at which the English Excise Duties are collected, 
is not to be attributed to any facility in collecting them peculiarly belong- 
ing to this branch of the Revenue. ‘ —_ 

4. That there is this striking difference between the Excise Depart- P 
ment and all other Departments, excepting the Post Office, that the whole 
pesennes of this Department, with a few exceptions, is vested in the 

ands of the Commissioners. é' 

5. That in Ireland the whole patronage is vested in the hands of the 2 Rep. com. 10. and Expen- 
Executive Government. 

6. Thatnearly the whole of the patronage of all the other Departments com's accts. ar 
in England and Scotland, is vested in the Crown, or in the Board of Trea- igh ay og 
sury. ib. & Rep. p. 15. 

7. That it appears, from various Reports of Committees of this House, 184 \o%a'ii. ken 
and of Commissioners who have been appointed by Parliament to inquire ® 1° #41 
into the Public Income, that the established system of keeping the Ac- 
counts of the Public Money in the Departments employed in collecting it, 
is intricate and perplexed ; and that if the systematic simplicity and uni- __ eneeieuimiintin 
formity of keeping Accounts, which is practised in Trade, were substituted ferat'o! Stamps, » Kep. 
in its place, the Accounts of the Public Money might be kept and rendered 24 parts 1210) P- Ho. 
as speedily and as correct as Mercantile Accounts. 

8. That it appears, from the same Reports, that the office rules for 
transacting Public Business are attended with great intricacy and per- ,, Rep. Comm'rs Acts. ps 
plexity, particularly in the Customs, whence no Jess than twelve tedious 44. 
operations are required for the discharge of a single cargo, and where a 


23 Rep. Com. Fin. 1797, p- 
S5e 
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great part of the time of the Officers is occupied in useless entries and 
computations, 

9. Thatit appears, from the same Reports, “ on the evidence of per- 
sons having long and extensive experience in the commercial and technical 
details of the Revenue Laws, that a consolidation and simplification of them 

would enable the Officer to execute his duty with more promptitude and 
f,NeP Com Fin. 179%, p- safety, and the Merchant and Tradesman to know better how to transact 
their concerns with the Revenue.” 

10. That the ordinary Revenue of the United Kingdom is collected by 
three Boards of Customs, three Boards of Excise, two Boards of Stamps, 
one Board of Taxes, one Board of Hawkers and Pedlars and Hackney 
Coaches, and two Post Offices ; consisting of 64 Commissioners and four 
Post- Masters General. 

11, That if the principle on which the Officers of the English Excise 
are appointed, viz. the exclusion of Treasury influence, was made general 
in that Department, and extended to all other Departments ; such a Re- 
form would tend very materially to diminish the Charges of Collection. 

12. That if the simple Mercantile system of Accounts was established 
in all the Public Departments; and if the rules of Office, and the regula- 
tions of the Revenue Laws, were simplified, such a Reform would tend 
materially to diminish the charges of Collection. 

13. Thatif the Salaries of all the Revenue Officers, and the Poundage 
Fees of the Receivers Gencral, and of the Stamp Distributors, were re- 
vised ; if the hours of attendance were increased; and if the Incidental 
and Law Expenses belonging to the Public Departments were — 
controlled and limited, such a Reform would tend materially to diminish 
the charges of Collection. 

14. That if the present Boards for collecting the Revenue were consoli- 
dated, and brought together into the Metropolis, so as to act immediately 
under the inspection of the Treasury, and subject to the constant control 
of Parliament, such a Reform would tend materially to diminish the 
charges of Collection. 

15. That the “ intricacies and cross-payments in the {nature of Draw- 

8 Rep. Com. Fin, 1797, r- 5 backs, Allowances, and Bounties;” the excessive Duties on Tea, and 
certain other articles, by encouraging smuggling ; and the laws of Navi- 
gation, and for prohibiting Foreign Manufactures, add considerably to the 
charges of Collection. 


16. That the Expense of the Office of Treasury was, £: 
In the year 40,764 
15 Rep. Com. Fin. 1797, p. 6. In the year 103,139 
Sess, Pa. No. 114, p. 3. Of which latter sum, 13,410/. was for the Commissariat Branch, and 


5,327/. for the Irish Branch ; both of which have been added to the Trea- 
sary Department since the year 1796. 
17. That the whole Expense incurred by the Bank of England in 
managing the Public Debt, was estimated by the Committee on the Public 
Expenditure, in the year 1807, at 119,500/.; that it may now be estimated 
at 150,000/.; which sum being deducted from the sum of 277,2281., paid 
to the Bank in the year 1818, will leave a nett annual profit to them, of 
127,228/., for managing the Public Debt. 
18. That the Expense of the Admiralty Office was, ; 
In the year 1796, being the third year of War-++--e++++ 52,666 
7 Rep. Com, Fin, 179%, p. 6 In the year 1819, being the fourth year of Peace, the sum 
Estimates 1819. vote is CeO OCOD COCO 59,332 
19. That the Establishment of the Navy Pay Office was fixed 
by an Order of Council, dated 9th October, 1789, exclusive of the 
7 Rep. com. Fin. 179%, p. Salary to the Treasurer of the Navy; at -cesrserrerseceeeree 9,198 
That the sum voted for Salaries and Contingencies for this 


Estimates 1819. Office in the year 1819, is 37,839 
20. That the Establishment of the Navy Office amounted, 

Estimates 1819. In the year 1819, the sum voted Is++++++eeeereseereeee 77,189 


' 21. That the Sum voted for Dock Yards at Home, was 
ae In the year 1813, being the tenth ycar of war -+++++++ 212,142 
In the year 1819, being the fourth year of peace --+-++» 225,000 


| 
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22, That the Sum voted for the Establishment of the Victual- 
ling Office, in the year 1795, waS +cersesceecescereeeceeeee 42,405 com. Journ. vol. 50, p. 78s 
In the year 1819, it is Or ereeseOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 47,000 Estimates 1619. 


23. That the number of Seamen voted in the year 1795, was 100,000 com. Journ. vol. 50, p. 31. 
and in the year 1819 EE 20,000 Esti mates 1819. 


24. That the Sum voted for the Civil Departments of the Navy, 
was in the year 1792, being the last year of Peace--++++++++++++ 125,109 com. journ. vol. 47, p. 116. 
In the year 1813, being the tenth year of war --++++++++ 572,373 ib. vol. 68, p. 683, 
In the year 1819 it is, being the fourth year of peace ++++ 506,000 Estimates isi. 


25. That the Salaries in the Commander in Chief’s Office 
amounted to, in the year 1793 (exclusive of any Salary to the 
Commander in Chief) 813 8 com. Mil.inq. p. 207+ 


In the year 1819, the Sum voted for Salaries is-+-+++++++ 7,424 
To which is to be added, for the Commander in Chief---- 5,999 
Four Aides de Camp ---+++-+.> 693 
724 


Making in the whole, for the year 1819 14,840 2 rep. com. Fin. 1819, p55. 


26. That the Establishment of the Office of Secretary at War, 
amounted, in the year 1796, 51,290 19 Rep. Com. Fin. p. 191. 
In the year 1819, the Sum voted is++-++++eeseees 55,290 
That notwithstanding the great establishment of this 
Office, the number of Military Accounts in arrear is so 
large as to incur an annual expense of +++++++++++e++ 18,121 Estimates 1819, p. 22. 


27. That the perplexed nature of the Regimental Accounts, Evid, Mr. Greenwood, 19. 
arising from the several Steppages and Allowances, is productive cup athaneae 


of great delay and trouble, and occasions a great part of the ex- 
pense incurred in the present system of examining the Accounts 
at the War Office. 
28. That the Establishment of the Pay Office amounted, 
In the year 1796, to 20,729 19 Rep. Com, Fin. 179%, p. 
In the year 1819, the Sum voted is-++ee+seeeeeeereeeee 30,506 Estimates 1819, p, 22, 


29. That the Establishment of the Office of Comptrollers of 
Army Accounts, amounted, in the year 1797, to----- seececeesee 4,470 19 Rep. Com. Fin. 179%, 
in the year 1819, the Sum voted is -- 12,458 Picimates 1819, p. 22 
30. That the Civil Establishments of the Ordnance amounted, 
In the year 1796, to 51,618 Com. Fin. 1797, 
In the year 1819, the Sum voted [Gcteceuve eeeereseseore 82,891 Estimates 1819, 
31. Thatif the Offices of Paymaster of the Army, Treasurer of the 
Navy, and Treasurer of the Ordnance, were consolidated into one Board, 
to transact the business of a Bank for the whole Military Expenditure ; 
and if the Civil part of the Office of the Commander in Chief, the Office 
of Secretary of War, and the Office of Comptrollers of Army Accounts, were 
consolidated into one Board, to examine and control all Army Accounts; 
such a Reform would tend materially to diminish the charges for these 
Establishments. 
32. That “ of late years a system of progressive increase of Salaries has 
been extended to most of the Public Offices; but that in the Ordnance 
Department, this practice has been carried to the greatest length, and 
applied to messengers and others, not entitled to the benefit of increase of 6 Rep. com. Fin. 1817, p. 
salaries in any other Departments.” we 
33. That “ no sufficient control has been exerted over the additious 
which have been made to the Expenditure in all the Public Departments ; 
by Augmentation of Salaries, by official Incidents, by Allowances, by ¢ rep. com. Expen. 1810, 
Superannuations, and above all, by Compensations.” Pp. 152 
34. That the Commissioners of the Treasury are constitutionally re- 
sponsible for all improper accumulations of charges in the Public Expen- 
diture ; and, if they are not-already able to prevent them, “ they should 25:2. Com Pxpen. 181% 
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be armed with new powers to control with effect all the Public Depart- 
ments,” 

35. That the progressive increase of Salaries has accompanied the 
change in the value of Money, which began in the year 1797 ; and, there- 
fore, there is reason to infer, that a considerable reduction of expense 
might be obtained by a proper revision of ail Salaries, and by adjusting 
them to the new value of the Currency. 

36. That there is a total want of “ that simplicity and uniformity in 
the Office Accounts of the Public Expenses, which is so essential to regu- 

5 Rep. Com, Expen. 1810, larity and dispatch, and which ought to characterize a great system of 
Public Accounts. 

37. That the Accounts of the Expenditure of the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance, in the Annual Finance Accounts, being Accounts of Payments 
on Imprest, and not of the actual Expenditure for these Services, Parlia- 
ment has no means of ascertaining how far the actual Expenditure tallies 
with the previous Estimate of it. 

38. That the only Accounts of the actual Expenditure for these ser- 
vices are those which are laid before the Commissioners for auditing the 
Public Accounts; but as “ the examination of these Accounts is delayed 
till a long period after the services are performed,” they afford no practical 
assistance to Parliament to control the Public Expenditure. 

39. That notwithstanding the positive enactments of various laws, and 
the great expense incurred by the establishment of the Commissioners tor 
auditing the Public Accounts, the examination of them is greatly in arrear, 
and the “ investigation of abuses and irregularities, intended by the new 
system of audit in 1806, has failed of producing any important practical 

5 Rep. Com, Expen. 1810, Consequence ;” a circumstance which is chiefly to be attributed “ to the 
P» 30. complete authority which the Treasury exercises with regard to all articles 
of Account, whether of allowance or surcharge.” 

40. That this arrear may also be attributed in some degree to the in- 
tricacy occasioned by the practice of passing the Public Accounts, accord- 
ing to the course of the Exchequer, through a series of Offices in Exche- 
quer form; “ a proceeding altogether devoid of any public utility ;” and 

5 Rep. Com Expen. 1310, Which was declared to be so, and “ pointedly reprobated,” thirty-nine 
p. 17. years ago, by the Commissioners of Accounts. 

41. That “ although the Exchequer is an office of the highest anti- 
quity, and entitled to the utmost respect, the change which has taken 
place in the manners, the customs, and above all, in the Finances of this 

6 Rep. com's Accts, p. 30. this Nation, since the origin of this Office, renders new regulations ne- 
cessary, with a view to an economical Reform. 

42. That the Expenditure of so large a sum annually as 387,111/. in 
Bounties, is attended with no public good, and is inconsistent with every 
sound principle of political economy. 

43. That the advance of the Civil List, from 900,000/. to 1,030,000/. 
has been made from time to time, according as the value of money has 

* mr. Pitt's Speech, July 2 become of late years more and more depreciated ;* and that therefore 
_ there will be just cause for reducing it to its former amount, if the value of 
money shall again rise to its original standard. 

44. That the Establishment of the Offices of the three Secretaries of 


State amounted in the years 1796. — 1818. 
15 Rep. Com. Fins 179% PP> For the Home Department, to «+++ £.17,792 -- £.31,973 
55, 57, 58. For the Foreign Ditto, to 14,167 63,056 


For the War Ditto, to 7,865 ++ 27,851 


39,824 122,880 


45. That the Civil Government of Scotland amounted, 


Sess. Pa. No. 114, 1819. 


30 Rep. Com. ¥in. 1797, p.97 In the year 1761, to 52,830 
1b. In the year 1797, t0 eeecsecececeecccceceeecees 84,167 
An. Fin. Pa. No. 5, 1818. In the year 1318, to Corre egesrereseereseereseee 129,627 


46, That the annual Expense of the Office of Lord Lieutenant, and the 
separate Executive Government of Ireland may be estimated at 100,000/.* 


7 hep. Com. Expen. 1810, * Expenditure in four years, to 1810, on Dublin Castle and Phenix 


n "rs AtC LS, ? 
1016. Ditto in the year 1815 43,702 
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47. That it appears to this House, from the Statements contained in 
the foregoing Resolutions, that a very important Reduction may be made 
in the Public Expenditure, without any detriment to the Public Service ; 
and that this House will, early in the next Session of Parliament, take the 


same into its most serious consideration, 


The first Resolution being put, the debate thereupon was ad- 


journed till Monday. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING PuBLIC 
Burtpincs.] Mr. Bankes rose to submit 
his resolutions on the mode of conduct- 
ing Public Works. He observed, that 
under the present system, when any build- 
ing of more than ordinary extent and im- 
portance was erected, it was placed en- 
tirciy under the superintendence of the 
surveyor-general of public works. It 
often happened that the person filling this 
office, though well qualified to conduct 
the ordinary business of repairs, might 
be deficient in architectural knowledge. 
To secure to the public the advantages of 
the best architectural skill, and to guard, 
at the same time, against the improvident 
practice of paying architects by a per- 
centage on the sums expended, he sub- 
mitted the following Resolutions :—1. 
«* That, wherever it becomes necessary to 
erect any great andextensive Building at 
the Public expense, except such Buildings 
as are now placed under the direction 
and control of the surveyor-general of his 
majesty’s works, &c. the said surveyor- 
general of his majesty’s works, with the 
approbation of the lords of the treasury, 
shall, in such manner as may appear most 
expedient, invite a competition of archi- 
tects to prepare and submit to him designs 
and plans accommodated to the purposes 
of such Buildings. 2. That, when the 
plan and elevation for any such Buildings 
shall have been approved, the work should 
be performed by contract, under public 
advertisement, care being taken, under 
the direction of the said surveyor-general, 
that there shall be a constant and effectual 
superintendence of such architect as he 
shall appoint, to provide the necessary 
working drawings, &c. and to secure the 
execution of the whole, in strict con- 
formity to the terms and specification 
agreed upon. 3. That, for such superin- 
tendence, &c. an adequate, but moderate 
and fixed compensation should be as- 
signed ; and that the usual mode of pay- 
ing for such superintendence, by a per- 
centage upon the money laid out, appears 
to be ill calculated for checking and con- 


trolling expense, inasmuch as it tends to 
afford to the surveyor or superinten- 
dent a direct interest in augmenting, in- 
stead of restricting, the sum to be dis- 
bursed.” 

The Resolutions were agrced to. 


Mr. BepINnGFIELD’s PeTitIon.] Lord 
Morpeth said, he had apetition to present 
to the House from Mr. Bedingfield, a gen- 
tleman of an ancient and_ respectable 
family, but who rested his claim to their 
attention on merits exclusively his own. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House, that, in 1795, there was consi- 
derable discontent and dissatisfaction in 
the country. On October the 3lst, in 
that year, his majesty, on his way to 
parliament, was treated in a manner 
which no one could reflect on without re- 
gret. He referred to the proclamation 
which was issued at the time fora des- 
cription of the conduct of the mob, which 
was described to be in open violation 
of the laws, and to the imminent 
danger of the king’s person. The out- 
rages did not end here, for, after 
his majesty had returned to St. James’s, 
and was proceeding from thence to 
Buckingham-house, in his private car- 
riage, he was again assailed by the mob. 
The king was assailed with opprobrious 
language; and the populace, armed with 
bludgeons, were about to force open the 
door of the carriage, when they were pre- 
vented by the timely interference of Mr. 
Bedingfield, who drove the crowd from 
the door of the carriage, and prevented 
them ,from approaching it till a detach- 
ment of the Guards arrived, who rescued 
his majesty, and conveyed him to Buck- 
ingham-house. This service was acknow- 
ledged by his majesty at the time in a few 
words, but in an emphatic manner at the 
next levee, where, speaking of this gen- 
tleman, he said, “ He came just in time.” 
If this gentleman had been possessed of 
an ample fortune, these words would have 
been a sufficient reward ; but as he was in 
different circumstances, it was not to be 
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wondered at, that he should desire a more 
ample remuneration. He was concerned 
to state, that the petiticner had applied 
in more than one instance, and to more 
than one quarter, but without success; 
for, among the names which graced or 
encumbered the pension list, there surely 
was not to be found one which had a clearer 
claim on the government. The petitioner 
asked for no distinct pecuniary reward 
(for to that the consent of the Crown would 
be necessary, which liad been refused), 
but he submitted his case to the liberality 
of parliament, hoping at least the petition 
would be allowed to remain on the Jour- 
nals, a memorial of a service which was 
rendered at least with promptitude, reso- 
lution, and zeal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it strange, that, after a lapse of 24 years, 
the petitioner should deem it necessary 
to throw himself on parliament. He 
knew nothing of the facts of the case; 
but he could not conceive that the mi- 
nisters of that day would have neglected 
their duty by not inquiring into the merits 
of the petitioner. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that the 
length of time which had elapsed should 
be no bar to the claim of the petitioner, 
whose meritorious conduct had been uni- 
versally acknowledged in 1795. 

Mr. Barham said, that if the time which 
had elapsed was the only obstacle in the 
way of the petition, the House might re- 
collect that the other night they had voted 
6,000/. to general Boyd for a_ service 
performed at a period more distant than 
1795. 

Mr. C. Hervey said, he had known 
the petitioner for a number of years, and 
was sure that he was incapable of stating 
as fact that which he did not believe to 
be true. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ReEFoRM OF PARLIAMENT—PETITION 
FRoM Liverroot.] The Marquis of 
Tavistock presented a petition from Liver- 
pool, praying for Parliamentary Reform, 
signed by upwards of 1,800 respectable 
householders, who complained that they 
were not represented in parliament. He 
did not know the nature of the motion 
which it was the intention of an hon. baro- 
net to propose that evening ; but he re- 
gretted to say, that he had lately had but 
too many opportunities of witnessing the 
dissentions which prevailed among those 
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who advocated the cause of parliamentary 
reform. Some were moderate reformers, 
while others again were radical reformers, 
and wished nothing less than such refurm 
as would be totally destructive of the con- 
stitution. The reform which appeared to 
him to be the best, was that which would 
be moderate in the changes which it might 
introduce in our existing institutions, and 
radical in the correction of the abuses which 
had gradually grown up under them. He 
heartily disapproved of all those wild 
and impracticable theories which had 
lately been broached. He did not tee 
that any specific plan of reform could be 
proposed at this moment, with any chance 
of success. Such had been the conduct 
of those who called themselves the peo- 
ple of England, taking up one plan one 
day and laying it down the next when it 
suited them, running down every plan 
which they thought to be practicable, 
and vilifying all those who, in their pro- 
jects of reform were one step short of 
themselves, that the greatest distrust and 
disunion had in consequence been created 
among the friends of reform; and there- 
fore it was his opinion that there were 
greater difficulties in the way of this 
question at the present moment than ever 
before existed, He begged pardon of 
the House ; but it was the very import- 
ance of this cause to him which made 
him the more angry with those who in- 
jured it. He remained unshaken in his 
opinion on this subject, by all that he 
had seen since he had the honour to have 
a seat in parliament; and feeling, as he 
did, so strong an attachment to that cause, 
he could not help expressing his hope 
that the friends of reform would see the 
necessity of agreeing in a plan of mode- 
rate reform consistent with the principles 
of the constitution, and that they would 
discountenance those wild and visionary 
theories of reform which were so injurious 
to the progress of the cause. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


RerorM OF PARLIAMENT.] Sir 
Francis Burdett rose and said :—In con- 
sequence of the notice I gave the other 
day, I now rise to bring once more under 
the consideration of the House, the state 
of the representation of the people in 
parliament. With respect to what has 
fallen from the noble marquis, who has 
just presented the petition from Liverpool, 
and who took the opportunity of inveigh- 
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ing so loudly against what he called wild 
and visionary plans of reform, I am at a 
loss what to reply: for as the noble lord 
neither tells us, what his principles of 
reform are, nor to what extent he is ready 
to support any plan of reform, nor what it 
is which he considers wild and visionary, 
nor who the persons are, who support 
these wild and visionary plans, it is im- 
possible to make any reply to the observa- 
tions in which the noble lord has in- 
dulged himself. But in respect to that 
which was observed by the noble lord 
upon the disunion which he states to have 
been created amongst the friends of 
reform, by the conduct of some, I can 
only say, that I am not conscious of hav- 
ing ever acted in such a manner, as to 
justify any man in charging me with being 
one of those, whose conduct is calculated 
to disunite the friends of that measure. 
Whatever might be the difference of 
opinion on this subject, to whatever 
extent small or great, gentlemen were 
willing to push @ measure of this nature, 
I have always been ready to assist in the 
work, and I acknowledge that I am 
unable to entertain any of those epprehen- 
sions which seemed to have disturbed the 
minds of many on account of the prin- 
ciple being pursued to the utmost extent, 


to which it is capable of being carried. | 


The absence of all danger on this account, | 


having, as I think, been clearly and 
irrefragably demonstrated, I cannot feel 
any apprehension from pursuing too far 
the ancient and recognized common law 


maxim, the corner-stone of the edifice of | 


our liberty :—‘* That the people of Eng- 
land have a property in their own goods, 
which are not to be taken from them 
without their own consent;” in other 
words, that they are not constitutionally 
liable to be taxed without their own con- 
sent, expressed by a full, free, and fair 
representation in parliament. This is my 
principle, upon this I stand as upon a 
rock, from which I think it impossible to 
be removed. 

Before I proceed farther, it may net be 
amiss to state my reasons for not bringing 
on the present motion at an earlier period 
of the session. I was unwilling that those 
gentlemen who are called the Opposition, 
should suppose me desirous of thwarting 
any of their exertions, or should have it 
in their power to a¢cuse me of having 
impeded their progress, or contributed 
mm any way to render inefficient their 
attempts to remedy those evils of which 
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they so loudly complain, and in which 
they might have flattered themselves they 
would have succeeded, but for my inter- 
ference ; and because I wished both them, 
and the public, to be convinced from 
experience, how vain and futile were any 
efforts and all expectations formed of any 
important redress of grievances from a 
new parliament constituted like the old.— 
Much was said about the infusion of 
independence into the new parliament : 
the elections were said to have proved, 
that the present system of ministers could 
not be continued—that the ministers must 
relax in their career of corruption, and 
adopt a plan of economy and retrench- 
ment, or resign to those who would: 
hopes were excited both within, and 
out of this House, which nothing but the 
conduct of this parliament and the evi- 
dence of facts could have dispelled: 
nothing short of this could have induced 
persons to abandon their pleasing ex- 
— and to concur with me in 
elieving that any effectual remedy for 
our disease, any material amelioration in 
the condition of the people, could only 
be rationally expected from a radical 
reform.—Had I stirred this question 
sooner it might have been attributed to 
me, that I had thrown the apple of discord 
amongst that party denominating them- 
selves Whigs, maliciously and advisecly, 
with a view to defeat all those rational and 
moderate plans of reform, as they are 
falsely called, of which they are the 
champions; every failure might have 
been attributed to me, and I might have 
been exposed to accusation on account 
not only of what they had left undone, 
but also of what the ministers had dene ; 
not only might have been attributed to 
me the failure of schemes of economy 
and retrenchment, but likewise the impo- 
sition of the three millions of new taxes 
on the public. 

Now, therefore, that all attempts at 
remedying minor abuses have failed, and 
the utter hopelessness and folly of any 
reliance placed on what is called 2 new 
—— has been made apparent, 

nowing the anxiety of the public mind 
at the present moment, seeing the dissa- 
tisfaction every where expressed by the 
people, from the public burthens and 
distress ; and, the cause of all, the want 
of a fair representation of the people ia 
parliament ; I feel it a duty that 1 owe to 
the public, to bring forward this question 
even this late period of the session. 
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can entertain no expectation of the mo- 
tion being followed by any measure imme- 
diately to be adopted by the House; but 
that the principle, if adopted, would 
have a practical and beneficial effect out 
of the House, and prove the best means 
for preserving the tranquillity of the 
country, I entertain no doubt; and I am 
anxious that the country should be tran- 
quillized, and that the people should give 
no pretence to the noble lord at the head 
of administration, for again proposing to 
this borough-monger parliament, the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. I 
wish to interrupt, or at least to prevent 
from being established, those annual 
suspensions of the liberty of the subject, 
to which it seems this House has no ob- 
jection, whatever it may have to annual 
parliaments ; that ministers may have no 
pretence to ask, nor parliament to grant, 
the exercise of a despotism over the people, 
inconsistent with the laws and constitution 
of the country. 

‘The motion I mean to propose will not 
lay gentlemen under any obligation to sup- 
port general suffrage, or annual parlia- 
ments; I do not wish even to put them into 
thedilemma ofstating explicitly, theextent 
to which they are willing to go:—all I 
request of them is, an engagement to 
satisfy the public mind, that early in the 
next session, some remedy may be ex- 
pected for an evil of such magnitude, as 
that of the people not being represented 
in the Commons House of Parliament. I 
do trust that all those gentlemen who 
have talked so much of grievances 
during this session, will support a resolu- 
tion for taking early next session into their 
consideration this master grievance—this 
cause of all other grievances, which, 
without its removal, never can be re- 
dressed :—and I do trust, that if I intro- 
duce the question to the House early in 
the next session of parliament, I shall 
not then be considered as guilty of any 
hostility, or any impropriety of conduct 
towards the gentlemen more immediately 
around me; or, as a stumbling block in 
their way, depriving them of opportuni- 
ties of promoting the public interests, 
by means of the system as it at present 
exists. It is not necessary for me, nor 
would it be proper now to enter into any 
details, nor to recapitulate the specific 
plans and principles which I have formerly 
proposed, and still abide by. With re- 
spect to wild and visionary views and 

ans lately alluded to, I trust the noble 
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marquis will be contented to take my own 
views from my own exposition of them. 
I have proposed two different plans for a 
reform of parliament, differing in degree, 
but both far from wild and visionary. In 
1809, I submitted a measure on the sub- 
ject, and stated it as my opinion then, 
that to require to vote for a member to 
serve in parliament, every person who 
was subject to direct taxation in support 
of the poor, the church, and the state, 
would be sufficient for the security of the 
liberty and property of the subject. 

Of that opinion I still remain, though 
I am also convinced, that according to 
the true principles of the English consti- 
tution, every man is entitled to participate 
in the power of making those laws by 
which he is governed—to some share in 
the appointment of those who dispose of 
his liberty, his property, and his life. If 
these. are termed Jacobinical principles, 
still I maintain them to be the principles 
of the English constitution ; they are the 
doctrines laid down by all our constitu- 
tional authorities, not only by Locke, and 
the writers at, and after the Revolution, 
but they are also the doctrines laid down 
by our own lawyers in our own times ; and 
by those not at all likely from their cir- 
cumstances to advance doctrines of a wild 
and visionary nature. Mr. Justice Black- 
stone in his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, maintains, and truly main- 
tains, that, by the principles of the Eng- 
lish constitution, every man is entitled to 
vote at elections for members of parlia- 
ment. This is the general principle, then 
follow his exceptions, that is, the persons 
excluded from the exercise of this right ; 
and the special reasons on account of 
which they are excluded. This general 
principle, it will be recollected, is laid 
down by a great crown lawyer—one in 
his day not considered as the advocate 
of liberty, but a time-serving tool of 
power; and if this principle is now 
branded as Jacobinical, it can only be 
accounted for from the lowered tone of 
the public mind, and the degraded spirit 
of the present times. A doctrine so 
lately laid down by a lawyer and servant 
of the Crown, is, it seems, considered in 
the present day, too bold to be enter- 
tained by any but wild and visionary, and 
mischievous persons. 

Judge Blackstone says explicitly. “ The 
true reason of requiring any qualifications 
with regard to property in voters, is, to 
exclude such persons as are in so mean a 
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situation, that they are esteemed to have 
no will of their own.” Now, however, it 
seems the prevailing notion in this House 
(clearly deduced at least from its prac- 
tice) 1s, that persons who are in so mean 
a situation, that they are esteemed to 
have no will of their own, not only ought 
not to be excluded from voting on that 
account, but ought to return a large ma- 
jority of this House; for it is notorious, 
that the majority of its members are re- 
turned by persons of this very description, 
by persons who have no property whatever, 
who are kept off the poor rates for this 
only purpose, by those whose instruments 
for this pernicious end they are. Thus in 
practice we have the exception made thie 
rule—the rule denied—and the majority 
of the members of this House, returned 
by a small number of patrons, whose no- 
minees they are; which patrons possess 
the means of influencing persons of this 
description, who are thus enabled to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise, the birthright 
of every Englishman, but who themselves 
have in effect no will of their own. Surely 
those may with great justice be called wild 
and visionary, who would exclude from the 
elective franchise, all the intelligence, the 
independence, and property of the coun- 
try into the bargain. I say, the persons 
excluded from voting at elections, are the 
persons of intelligence and property ; and 
that the majority of this House are re- 
turned in spite of the property and intel- 
ligence, by persons whv have neither pro- 
perty, nor will of their own. It cannot be 
too often repeated, nor should it be ever 
lost sight of, that the returns to this House 
of a majority are made by that very des- 
cription of persons, who Mr. Justice 
Blackstone says, ought alone to be ex- 
cluded; because, says he, *‘ If those per- 
sons had votes, they would be tempted to 
dispose of them under some undue influ- 
ence or other.’ Will any gentleman con- 
tend that such undue influence is not ex- 
ercised at present ; out of this House, any 
‘one who pretended to doubt it would be 
either laughed at as an egregious fool, or 
as an odious hypocrite detested. 

After the disclosures, too, which have 
been made during this session, respecting 
the corruption of the boroughs, and the 
widely spreading contamination of that 
corruption throughout the country, and 
the impression made on the public mind 
by the defence of it, on the ground of its 
having solong and so universall yjprevailed, 
and which corruption is but the effect of 
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that undue influence which Mr. Justice 
Blackstone says, ‘‘ would give a great, an 
artful, or a wealthy man a greater share 
in elections than is consistent with general 
liberty,” it is impossible that the public 
mind should long endure the evil without 
some attempt at an efficient remedy. 
Every word in this sentence is a libel on 
the present state of the House. We all 
know that a great majority of this House 
are the nominees of the artful and wealthy 
men here described:—we know how the 
patrons in boroughs act, although the 
common law says, “ Fiant electiones rite 
et liberé:’—.we know, that in affirmance 
of this maxim of common law, peers are 
by statute expressly excluded from inter- 
fering in the election of members to par- 
liament; we know also, that in conformity 
to both common and statute law, a reso- 
lution is passed by this House at the com- 
mencement of every session, declaring it 
to be a high breach of the privileges of 
this House, for any peer to interfere with 
the election of its members. 

In the face, then, of these Jaws of the 
land, and ofjthese resolutions of the House, 
it is well known that peers do cause to be 
returned, and even nominate its members. 
Do we not know, that a majority of this 
House chiefly consists of the nominees of 
these very peers, whilst almost every 
member of the community, who, accord- 
ing to Blackstone ought by law to return 
its members, stands excluded? “If it 
were probable that every man would give 
his vote freely, and without influence of 
any kind, then, upon the true theory and 
general principle of liberty, every member 
of the community,” (says justice Black- 
stone—these are his however 
poor, should have a vote in electing those 
delegates to whose charge is committed 
the disposal of his property, his liberty, 
and his life.”"—So say I too, and with this 
addition—that nothing would be more 


easy than to provide the means of secur- - 


ing every man (whatever might be his si- 
tuation) against undue influence of any 
kind. I add, moreover, that neither should 
the rich be excluded. Now then, I will 
ask, if, as Mr. Justice Blackstone says, 
every member, however poor, should have 
a vote in electing those to whose charge is 
committed the disposal of his property, 
his liberty, and his life, is not Mr. Justice 
Blackstone an advocate for Universal Suf- 
frage? Is he not one of those wild and 
visionary persons who think all men have 


| rights ?—there can be no doubt that he 
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maintains the principle to its fullest ex- 
tent ;—and I] think there can be no doubt 
that in law and reason, the people of Eng- 
Jand have that right according to the con- 
stitution; that their right is as good as 
the right of the king to his crown; and 
that both are held by the same tenure— 
the constitution of the country. Such, 
then, is the theory of the constitution, ac- 
cording to this learned commentator: 
‘+ Not,” says he, “ that it is so perfect in 
the practice; for,” says he, “ if any al- 
teration (what an admission for a solicitor 
general!) might be wished or suggested 
in the present frame of parliaments, it 
thould be in favour of a more complete 
representation of the people.” 

It is, indeed, impossible to contemplate 
the whole system of our Jaws, the maxims 
of the common law, and thetruc principles 
of liberty, without, atthe same time, per- 
ceiving, that the true principles of the 
English constitution are the same. Elec- 
tion is the soul of both, and the people of 
England in former times, not only elected 
members to serve in parliament, but also 


a great number of other constitutional offi- 


cers—sheriffs, magistrates, and constables ; 
leaders in war, and conservators of peace; 
—so far, therefore, from being wild, and 
visionary, and exorbitant in their demands 
for the restoration of their rights—the 
people are moderate and wise :—their 
aims are noble—their first wish, even in 
the midst of distress is to be free— 
and yet so modest are they in their 
demands, wild and visionary as_ they 
are called—that they demand only to be 
restored to that portion of their rights 
which is necessary for the security of 
their property and of their persons,—the 
appointment of those men, who are to have 
the disposal of the hard-earned fruits of 
their industry and Jabour, and in whom 
they can confide for the honest application 
of them to the purposes of the state :— 
to have some share in the appointment of 
those who not only raise taxes from their 
labour, but who also exercise the power of 
taking the people themselves—using their 
Jimbs and shedding their blood—whenever 
the cause of the country demands the sa- 
crifice. Is it, then, asking too much for 
men who are liable to be torn from their 
families, and exposed to all risks and dan- 
gers—that they should have some share 
in the election of the representatives, who 
have the power of saying when and how 
these services shall be demanded? That 
they should, appears to me both reasona- 
ble and just. 
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By many modern political writers and 
speakers on political subjects, it has been 
taken for granted, that the people of this 
country were never in so advanced astate of 
prosperity and freedom as now. This has 
been an erroneous induction from the an- 
tiquated language of former times ; for it 
appears from the most ancientand authen- 
tic records, that the people of this country 
did enjoy a state of ease, prosperity, and 
freedom, which form but a melancholy 
contrast to their present condition :—in 
proof of this, I may be allowed to read 
one extract from lord chancellor Fortes- 
cue, from his excellent treatise in praise 
of the Jaws of England. After having 
given a description of the comparatively 
wretched condition of the people of 
France, und which he traces to its 
true cause—the despotic nature of the 
French government; with the honest ex- 
ultation of an English lawyer (for strange 
as it may now appear—im former days, it 
is no less true than strange, that English 
lawyers were friends to English liberty ) 
he proceeds triumphantly to state the ver 

different condition of the people of this 
country—and which hejustly attributes to 
the excellence of its laws and constitution. 
‘“‘ Here (says he) every man’s property is 
hisown . . . . «+ Neither doth the 
king there (speaking of England) either 
by himself or his servants or officers, levy 
upon his subjects talliages, subsidies, or 
any other burthens, nor alter their laws, 
nor make new laws without the express 
consent and agreement of his whole realm 
in his parliament.” The Latin is—* Sine 
concessione, vel assensi totius regni sui, 
in parliamento suo expresso.” —‘* Where- 
fore every inhabitant of that realm useth 
and enjoyeth at his pleasure all the fruits 
that his land or cattle beareth ; and hereby 
it cometh to pass, that the men of this 
land are rich, having abundance of gold 
and silver, and other things necessary for 
the maintenance of man’s life; they drink 
no water, unless it be so that some for 
devotion, and upon a zeal of penance, do 
abstain from other drink ; they eat plenti- 
fully of all kinds of flesh and fish; they 
wear fine woollen cloth inall their apparel ; 
they have also abundance of bed cover- 
ings in their houses, and of other woollen 
stuff. They have great store of ali hus- 
selments and implements of household ; 
they are plentifully furnished with all im- 
plements of husbandry, and all other 
things that are requisite to the accom 
plishment of a quiet and wealthy life, 
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according to their estates and degrees. 
Neither are they sued in the law, only 
before ordinary judges, where by the laws 
of the land they are justly entreated ; nei- 
ther are they arrested and impleaded for 
their moveables or possessions, or ar- 
raigned of any offence criminal, be it never 
so great and outrageous, but after the 
laws of the land, and before the judges 
aforesaid ; and these are the fruits which 
government, politic and regal conjoined, 
do bear and bring forth.” And so goes 
he on stating many advantages —- 
at that time by the people of England. 
Now, I say, if a comparison were at this 
day drawn between the people of England, 
and the people of that country, whom 
chancellor Fortescue thought so wretched 
and miserable by the comparison, I am 
greatly afraid, from all 1 have been able 
to learn from well-informed persons, ac- 
quainted with the situation of the people 
of that country,—it would appear, that 
the situation of the two countries was now 
completely reversed. Of the unhappy 
condition of this country no one can 
doubt, who pays the least attention to 
what is passing immediately before his 
eyes. It is not this nor that particular 
class of persons, for all state themselves 
to be under a severity of pressure they 
are no longer able to bear. Do we not 
see numerous bodies of men in every 
part of the country, all stating for them- 
selves, with a strange and unaccountable 
indiflerence or ignorance of the condition 


of others, the dreadful distresses under 


which they labour, and their conviction 
that it is the intolerable burthen of taxes 
imposed on them, which is the cause of 
that of which they complain? That such 
is the state of the country no one can 
doubt, notwithstanding the assertions of 
the noble Jord opposite respecting its 
prosperous state, and who appears as un- 
informed of its real condition as any 
mortal can possibly be. But indeed, how 
should the noble lord know any thing of 
the true state of the country ? he lives 
perpetually in London, or its vicinity, 
and has little opportunity, therefore, of 
acquiring any knowledge from his own 
observation ;—he cannot know the state 
of the nation ; and when he meets this 
House, he finds few individuals here will- 
ing to disturb him in his happy reveries. 
At the commencement of the present 
session, the noble lord dreamed that the 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country were iv the most satisfac- 
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tory state, and had recovered from that 
temporary pressure, which he had admitted 
it had undergone, in consequence of the 
transition from war to peace; and though 
this temporary pressure and long transi- 
tion had lasted now five years, the noble 
lord was led from every inquiry to believe, 
at the commencement of the session, that 
misery was at an end, and that every thing 
wore the happy aspect of abundance and 
centent. I cannot but suppose these to 
have been the real sentiments of the noble 
lord, because he put this language into 
the speech from the throne; but I will 
say, that if the noble lord believed this, 
he was the only person in the country 
who did: at least I never conversed with 
any gentleman from the country, either 
then or since, whose opinion was not the 
very reverse.—Your manufacturers come 
forward and state to you, how impossible 
it is for them to continue under the pre- 
sent weight of taxation ;—that their work- 
men, notwithstanding unremitting toil to 
the almost extinction of life, are still un- 
able to procure a pittance sufficient for 
the maintenance of the most wretched 
existence; you have petitions from the 
clothiers of Yorkshire, which state to you 
that it is impossible for them to continue 
their business, unless they are protected 
in a monopoly at home, and are freed 
from all duties on importation from abroad. 
The farmers, on the contrary, petition, 
and tell you that it is quite impossible for 
them to pursue agriculture, without the 
imposition of duties on foreign wool, and 
still heavier duties on corn, sufficient to 
secure to them the home market, and to 
put an end to a competition destructive 
to them, and impossible for them to main- 
tain even in their own market with the 
untithed, and comparatively untaxed corn 
of France——The manufacturer says, if 
you do this, you ruin for ever the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country. 
On the other hand, the farmer says, if you 
do not do this, I am undone; for without 
it it is impossible for me to come into 
market in competition with the farmer of 
France on terms compatible with the ex- 
pense of production.—The merchant 
clares, that if the Bank shall narrow its 
discounts, it will ruin trade; and the 
ministers reply, that if they permit the 
Bank to continue to inundate the country 
with its paper circulation, the nation is 
absolutely undone. Whilst the Bank says, 
that until the government first pays the 
monstrous debt it has contracted with the 
Bank, they cannot pay in cash. 
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Thus the farmer, the merchant, and 
the manufacturer are all telling us their 
distress is more than they can bear, each 
taking a contracted view of his own par- 
ticular interest, —none comprehending the 
interest of the whole, and each exclaim- 
ing for God’s sake relieve me, and cast 
the burthen on the shoulder of my neigh- 
bour, without reflecting that his neigh- 
bour is already crushed with his own 
share of the burthen, and absurdly crying 
out for the same sort of relief; and thus 
that burthen which is too great for all 
together, each supposes the other is able 
to sustain. The truth is, taxation is far 
beyond what the country can bear, and 
to relieve it is impossible, without having 
recourse to reform ; and, I have no hesi- 
tation to tell the House of Commons, and 
particularly those gentlemen who deno- 
minate themselves Whigs, and who have 
so long called aloud for retrenchment and 
economy, who demand, that expenditure 
should be lowered without the abandon- 
ment of the present system—that is, 
without a reform in the representation, 
their object cannot be attained :—that 
under the present system, it is not in the 
power of ministers, nor would it be in the 
power of the Whigs, were they ministers, 
materially to retrench expenditure, even 
if they were so disposed. The profusion 
and expenditure complained of, is indis- 
pensably necessary to carry on the go- 
vernment in the present state of the re- 
presentation—what we call corruption 
and unnecessary expenditure, is that 
which Mr. Arthur Young, at the com- 
mencement of the last war, very signifi- 
cantly called the oil for the machine ; and 
it must be confessed, a great quantity of 
oil is requisite to keep in action a machine, 
the motion of which is opposed by so 
much friction, arising from its repugnance 
to the interests and feelings of the people: 
—the country will therefore always be 
called on for taxes necessary to support 
the present system, and necessarily so, 
until a reform takes place in the House of 
Commons ; and, until this does take place, 
aggravation, and not alleviation, is what 
wise men will lay their accounts with. 

It has been said, that I entertain wild 
and visionary notions ; but what, I ask, 
can be more wild and visionary, than to 
Jook for effects withovt causes, to expect 
the present system to be carried on with- 
out the means of corruption, which are 
requisite for the purpose. It is not merely 
aulicient for this purpose that taxes should 
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be levied—but also, that great numbers of 
individuals should be employed in their 
collection. The number of persons so 
employed, is as much an object with the 
government, as the money brought into 
the exchequer. With a reformed patlia- 
ment, all this indeed might be dispensed 
with, and taxes collected as in ancient 
times, free from expense, by the sheriff; 
every parish might collect its own taxes, 
and transmit them either to the sheriff, or 
to the exchequer. Under the present 
system, in many instances of particular 
taxes, the sum levied on the people is 
half exhausted before it gets to the Trea- 
sury. Another source of large economy 
for the public, to which I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House, is the 
monstrous, dangerous, and unconstitu- 
tional military establishment of the coun- 
try; this monstrous unconstitutional 
standing army, every one must see, is 
thought necessary to support this mon- 
strous and unconstitutional standing par- 
liament. If this House was looked up to 
with confidence and respect by the people 
— if the people viewed this House as their 
safeguard, and not as the instrument of 
their oppression ; if, in one word, the 

ple were not excluded from all share 
In the appointment of those who call them- 
selves the representatives of the people, 
this immense army would become perfectly 
useless. The army, however, may be 
essential, or the so called representatives 
may think it so, which comes to the same 
thing, for the support of the government 
carried on by means of a corrupt House 
of Commons ;—for I do not deny, that 
the people might be indisposed to submit 
to this usurpation, this exclusion of the 
great mass of the country from its right 
of representation, if it were not for the 
army employed for the purpose of sup- 
porting it. I ought to beg pardon how- 
ever for calling this a corrupt House of 
Commons, I ought to have done it justice 
in its real character, and to have spoken 
of it, as an assembly calling itself a House 
of Commons, denominating itself the re- 
presentation of the people—[Cries of 
Order, order. ] 

The Speaker said.—If the hon. mem- 
ber thinks that such language is consistent 
with what he considers to be the order of 
the House, some apology will be due 
from me, for interrupting him. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—Whatever you 
think is out of order, Sir, I must feel to 
be so.—In truth, the gentlemen who com- 
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pose this House of Commons, are not 
corrupt. On the contrary, this House is 
certainly composed of gentlemen most 
true and faithful to their constituents ; 
they discharge their duty not only honestly 
and faithfully, but magnanimously, and in 
the face of their country incur much 
public odium often manifested in most 
unpleasant ways. It must be admitted, 
that they pursue, like honest attorneys, 
the interests of their principals. The 
mistake of calling them corrupt, arises 
from overlooking their real, and making 
a false estimate of their supposed duties ; 
the public, who have nothing to do with 
their appointment, are unreasonable in 
expecting that they should attend to the 
public interests; the public may at the 
same time see in the faithful mirror of 
their conduct towards their employers, a 

ractical demonstration and proof of the 
Leste to be derived from a representa- 
tion appointed by themselves ; for true as 
the nominees of patrons are to their 
patrons, so true would representatives be 
to the public, if by the public they were 
appointed to the same stations. “ No 
man expects to gather grapes from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles. No man can serve 
God and Mammon.” No man can rea- 
sonably expect to derive from another's 
appointment, the same advantage as from 
his own. 

It is curious to observe, how every part 
of the present system is made to operate 
against the people ; how the borcugh pro- 
prietors, even when they bind the people, 
keep themselves free from every restraint : 
for instance, that most outrageous act, 
the Septennial act, which Dr. Johnson 
justly stigmatized as by far the greatest 
outrage ever offered to public freedom, 
and a contempt of national rights far 
transcending those invasions of English 
liberty, for which the Stuarts were ex- 
pelled the country. This monstrous sub- 
version of the rights of Englishmen ; this 
cutting up of the constitution, as it were, 
by the roots; this bondage imposed upon 
the people by an usurping House of Com- 
mons, affects not the usurping borough- 
monger at all; it leaves him free as air ; 
for him there is no septennial act; with 
him parliaments are not triennial, nor even 
annual; he is practically what has been 
called, to raise a silly laugh, an oftener- 
if-need-be-an. The patron can dismiss 
his nominee whenever he pleases ; the first 
moment or any moment that he sees a 
disinclination to comply with his interests 
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or his wishes. It is only in popular elec- 
tions, or places where people have ap- 
parently a choice, that the Septennial act. 
has any operation, and when once an 

portion of the people has been tricked, 
deceived, or cajoled into an apparent 
election, their representative is indeed 
fastened upon them for seven long years ; 
their representative may for the whole of 
that period vote contrary to their wishes 
and their interests ; he can display his in- 
dependence of his constituents, magna- 
nimously despise popular clamour—for 
indeed popular clamour at such a distance 
is but little formidable—and pursue unin- 
terruptedly his own views and interests, 
without any regard to the disapprobation 
or remonstrances of those who sent him 
there. Not so the borough-patron’s no- 
minee; here the Septennial act loses all 
its efficacy, and though he may display 
his spirit and contempt of popular cla- 
mour, the slightest whisper from his patron 
either vacates the seat, or bends him to 
his purposes; to the clamour of the people 
they will not yield, why should they ?- 
with them they have nothing to do, and 


‘the nice and curious constitutional ques- 


tion, whether a member when once re- 
turned is to be considered as the repre- 
sentative of the particular county, or city, 
or borough, who sent him there, or whe- 
ther he is to be considered as the repre- 
sentative of the whole kingdom, which 
being the most convenient doctrine, is 
most generally adopted, and therefore at 
liberty to act as he pleases for seven long 
years, never comes into discussion between. 
patrons and nominees. If any gentleman 
should refuse to take the first hint from 
his patron, he would be considered as the 
basest and most dishonourable of men. 
Between constituents and real representa- 
tives, common sense and common honesty 
without refinement at once determine the 
conduct. 

This state of the representation is as de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the Crown, as 
it is injurious to the interests of the people. 
The king of England can exercise none of 
the functions belonging to him, none of 
the prerogatives to which he is legally en- 
titled; even that only act which the bo- 
roughmongers admit him to be capable of 
performing, that of appointing his own 
ministers, is in truth put out of his power, 
The king ought to be able to appoint to 
any place any person whose integrity and 
talents he thinks calculated to advance. 
the interests of the public; but the powers 
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and prerogative belonging to the regal 
office are now unavailing, and his only 
choice is between one set of boroughmon- 
gers and another. The just prerogatives 
of the Crown, vested in it for the good of 
the nation, and forming an indispensable 
part of the constitution, are, under the 
present system, not exercised by the so- 
vereign, except under the control of those 
who make use of his public authority for 
their own private ends, usurping equally 
upon his rights and upon those of the 
people. It is as if a country gentleman, 
being desirous of engaging a person for 
his steward, was told that in such case the 
steward’s brother must be appointed but- 
ler, his cousin Tom must be coachman, 
Peter the cook, and James his valet de 
chambre. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
I am professing a Tory doctrine, yet am 


I not afraid to avow, that the principles of | 


those who were called Tories in the reign 
of queen Anne, form the substance of my 
political creed. My belief, that the so- 
vereign ought to have the free and unre- 
strained enjoyment of his constitutional 
rights, may be stigmatised as a base and 
submissive doctrine, contrary to the spirit 
of Whigism—I have only to answer, that 
I wish such absurd party distinctions were 
buried in oblivion for ever; my persua- 
sion is, that the best means of enabling 
the Crown to acquire and preserve the 
affections of the people, its best treasure 
and its safeguard, is, to restore to it those 
attributes which are essential to its dig- 
nity, and of which the borough factions 
have stripped it and left it bare. The love 
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and reverence of its subjects are the best © 


and — lasting security for every throne; 


under t 
the Crown of acquiring them; the ancient 
property of the Crown has been taken 
from it; and thus its means of splendor 


| 


and hospitality, without being a burthen | 
upon the people, are diminished; and it | 
is now placed in the odious light of being 


a great pensioner on the public: as Junius 


says, ‘the feather that adorns the royal | 


bird supports his flight ; strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth.” 
Such a condition of things is wholly in- 
consistent with the plan of government 
established by our forefathers, and is, in 
my opinien, adverse to the real interest of 
the country. We know, from our own 
history, from many of its brilliant pages, 
and from the glorious examples of some 
patriotic kings, who carried the happiness 
and glory of their country to a higher 
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pitch than was within the reach of indivi- 
duals similarly ae in other nations, 
what streams of public good may flow 
from the unfettered exercise of those 
prerogatives that the constitution has 
vested in the Crown! The dignity of the 
kings of England, formerly supported 
from their own revenues, exercising a 
hospitality suitable to the station, without 
being a charge or burthen to the people, 
and in the splendor and enjoyment of 
which almost all, in one shape or another, 
partook, was well calculated for engaging 
the subjects’ love, willing obedience, and 
respect to authority. 

I have Penge» referred with pleasure 
to a period in our history, which, though 
often, can never be too often remembered ; 
to that of a sovereign whose memory (I 
mean the great and glorious queen Eliza- 
beth) every one must be disposed to 
cherish with sentiments of pride, and 
fondness, and veneration:—That exem- 
plary sovereign (it never can be sufli- 
ciently repeated) stood in no need of a 


| standing army. Notwithstanding the paltry 


cavils of venal writers, who would per- 
suade us that in her time England was 
enslaved, because the love and affection 
of her subjects enabled her to exercise an 
authority which seemed to know no 
bounds; the dangers with which she had 
to contend were perhaps greater, both at 
home and abroad, than any prince had 
ever successfully struggled against ;—by 
the wisdom of her councils, the heroic 
fortitude of her nature, above all, by the 
generosity and the justice of her govern- 
ment, she overcame them all. When 
going to meet her subjects upon a great 


e present system, little means has | public occasion, as was her constant prac- 


tice, the Spanish ambassador, who was to 
accompany her, seeing her receiving the 
unbought homage of popular affection, 
asked, with some surprise, where were 
her guards? she, pointing to her people, 
replied, “ these are my guards.” Her 


| great mind saw neither safety nor satisfac- 


tion in sitting upon a throne surrounded 
by satellites. That the affection of her 
people was her best security, was the first 
principle of her government; her next 
was, that her best exchequer was her 
people’s pockets. By a steady adherence 
to these principles; by a constant unde- 
viating course of impartial administration 
of justice; she has left a name which, 
though assailed by the foul breath of 
calumny, will be renowned as long as 
England shall be a nation, and be ewe. 
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balmed in the memory of a grateful 
people, as long as a sense of duty, pa- 
triotism, or gratitude, influence their hearts. 

How different the maxims of the present 
day! When the people are borne down 
by burthens they are unable to support, 
and when fiscal rapacity, and profligate 
need, are so great, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who is held up by his 
colleagues as an example of religion and 
morality in his private capacity, and who 
is also, I believe, a member of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, is, neverthe- 
less, always ready to exclaim, whenever 
money is at stake—religion and morality, 
what are ye to a tax? “ Virtus post 
nummos,” is the motto of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. In the present labour- 
ing state of the finances, every considera- 
tion must give way to money. When 
called on to abandon the plan for raising 
money by means of a lottery, spreading 
vice, misery, crime, and a — of gam- 
bling, and every pernicious effect through- 
out the country, and bringing but a pep- 
per-corn into the exchequer, there being 
much patronage connected with it, the 
chancellor of the exchequer can by no 
means afford to give it up. Lotteries, 
however mischievous, are indispensable in 
the present state of the revenue. When 
applied to for the remission of a tax, 
proved to act in a manner most injurious 
to the health of the people of Ireland, to 
such a degree as to have obtained the 
denomination of the fever tax, which 
carries contagion throughout the country, 
and is most particularly destructive 
amongst that people, whose open doors, 
and hospitable tempers, expose them 
peculiarly to its effects; still, however, 
the right hon. gentleman, who is the most 
humane man in the world, is obliged to 
confine himself to the mere expression of 
his excessive Sorrow, that the very virtues 
of the people of Ircland should augment 
their sufferings, but that the tax, in the 
present labouring state of the finances, 
cannot be dispensed with. So when the 
situation of large classes of the community, 
literally expiring under the weight of their 
burthens, demands instant reliet, the same 
answer is at hand, the labouring state of 
the finances. Nothing can show more the 
effect of the system, than this difference 
of character in the right hon. gentleman in 
his public and his private capacity ; in the 
one, religious, humane, and a suppressor 
of vice; in the other, unfeeling, rapacious, 
and the promoter of vice. 
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The gentlemen denominated Whigs, 
who talk of retrenchment in this House, 
though they at the same time declare, it 
is more for the satisfaction of public feel- 
ing, than from any expectations which 
they believe can be justly formed from 
the effects of economy and retrenchment, 
think that though little can be obtained, 
something should be attempted. If they 
expect little, the people expect less: the 
people are well aware of the neces- 
sity of wasteful expenditure to support 
the present system. They entertain no 
foolish expectations; they have no hope 
of benefit, except from a very differently 
constituted House of Commons. In this, 
indeed, every one has an interest, and the 
public creditor, who is generally thought 
to be identified with the present system, 
has the only chance of payment and secu- 
rity in the change. Without a reformed 
parliament, his interest and that of the 
boroughmongers must clash; then who 
can doubt whose interest must give way ; 
and it is greatly to be apprehended, that 
more taxes will produce less. I confess, 
I shall be much surprised if, at the end of 
the year, the three millions of new taxes 
just now imposed, shall be found to have 
produced three millions of additional re- 
venue: the public creditor, therefore, as 
well as every other class of society, from 
the king to the cottager, the borough 
proprietors alone excepted, have the 
strongest reasons for desiring an improved 
popular representation. But the advo- 
cates of reform have been called wild and 
visionary: and weak attempts have been 
made to ridicule them for their persever- 
ance in attempting to obtain the only re- 
medy that can effectually relieve every 
class of the community; nevertheless, 
men of as great talents, at least, as are 
possessed by any of those I now see 
around me, and I say this without any 
wish to disparage any one, or to extol de- 
parted, at the expense of living merit, 
have entertained the same views, and 
have made many able, but ineffectual ef- 
forts for the same end, and have by their 
failure so frequently disappointed hope, 
that the people are almost in a state of 
despair. They have thought with us, that 
no partial measures, however ingeniously 
devised, or ably executed, could be of ary 
avail, without a total change of the sys- 
tem ; and, therefore, the people have come 
to the conclusion, that a different resu!t 
cannot be expected from the exertion of 
apy party of men, so long as the same 
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system continues. This was predicted, 
and justly predicted, by the late Mr. Pitt, 
at the close of the American war; he as- 
serted, that without a reform of the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament, no 
honest man could carry on the govern- 
ment, and that if parliament was not re- 
formed, the country would again be 
plunged in new wars, upon similar princi- 
ples, and be involved still deeper in debt, 
difficulty, and danger. Unfortunately he 
verified his own prediction, and illustrated, 
by his example, the truth of his own doc- 
trine. In possession of power, aided and 
abetted by the circumstances of the times, 
and lending to them the aid of his own 
splendid eloquence, he intoxicated the 
country, as it were, with its charms, and 
bent his whole powers to the creating that 
system of delusion, the effects of which we 
have now reason so deeply to deplore: at 
length, the excited feelings of the people 
have subsided; the delusion and the de- 
luder have both passed away; the sad 
reality alone remains, and the country has 
at length its eyes open to the miserable si- 
tuation into which it has been plunged: a 
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situation which may be compared to the 
state described by a delightful poet, 
Dr. Armstrong, as that of the miserable 
being who has long been the victim of ha- 
bitual intoxication: — 
“The happiest you of all that e’er were mad 
Or are, or shall be, could this folly last. 
But soon your heaven is gone ; a heavier gloom 
Shuts o’er your head, and, as the thund’ring 
strearn, [rain, | 
Swol’n o’er its banks with sudden mountain | 
Sinks from its tumult to a silent brook, 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breast | 
Subside, you languish into mortal man, 
You sleep, and, waking, find yourself undone.” | 


Thus, Sir, did this country, after pass- | 
ing from delusion to delusion, and after 
enjoying a short, a very short interval of | 
repose,—* awake and find itself undone.” | 
It is in vain for the gentlemen opposite 
to endeavour again to stimulate the worn- | 
out feelings of the country, to think they 
have caught the prophet’s mantle, that 
they can recreate the same unsubstantial 
visions, which have vanished never to re- 
turn, that would be beyond the power of | 
even the great magician, now no more: he 
could not do that were he recalled to life, | 
even he, Modrcd,— . 


“Whose magic tongue 
Made huge Plinlimwon bow his cloud-capp’d 
head.” 


What then are we to do? To set about 
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endeavouring to repair the injury we have 
sustained. What are the first steps that 
we ought totake? ‘To revise the whole 
frame of the constitution, to accomplish 
a radical reform in the representation of 
the people, to make every practicable re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure, 
and to abolish establishments serviceable 
only to the ends of corruption. 

It has been said by those whose chief 
object is only a change of administration, 
—‘* Give us good men, and they will give 
us good measures,” than which no creed 
can be more wild and visionary : nothing 
advanced more weak, empty, and falla- 
cious, more contrary to just political rea- 
soning and experience, and to the lessons 
of history, which is well styled wisdom 
teaching by experience ; it is contrary to 
the opinions of the inost celebrated politi- 
cal writers ; to the doctrines laid down b 
Locke, by Machiavel, and above all by 
Harrington, who opposed these arguments 
when advanced in his days, by those who 
looked only to men, and who thought all 
would be right if the Saints governed ; 
and in answer to it, that great and wise 
man said, you must have a change of sys- 
tem. ‘ Give us good men, and they will 
make us good laws, is (said he) the 
maxim of a demagogue, and is (through 
the alteration which is commonly perceiv- 
able in men when they have power to work 
their own wills) exceeding fallible. But 
give us good orders, and they will make 
us good men, is the maxim of a legislator, 
and the most infallible in politics.” And 
this is the language of the reformers ;" and 
we maintain, that good orders require a 
fair representation of the people. 

We say, moreover, that this embraces 
the interests of the whole community ; it 
is the interest of the king; it is the inter- 
est of the people at large ; and of every 
particular portion of the péople ;—of the 
public creditor—of the landed proprietor 
--the merchant—the manufacturer—the 
mechanic—and the agriculturist.—It is 
the interest of all orders and degrees 
in the state, that a few individuals shall no 
Jonger be suffered to usurp the right to 


/ nominate a large portion of the members 


in the Commons’ House of Parliament :— 


_ even the proprietors of rotten boroughs 


themselves, on an enlarged view, would 
find their interest in the measure, when 
made by the legislature peaceably and 
quietly. Over and above their interest in 
a good government, they might get some 
equitable consideration in exchange for 
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that mischievous power of which they 
would be deprived; whereas, should the 
people be ultimately driven to act for 
themselves, and pay regard to nothing , 
but strict justice, they will lose the whole | 
together, and the state of the country | 
will soon press upon the prudence of the | 
legislature, in a manner not to be resisted, 
for the reform of a system, which in plain 
and simple truth, and without oratorical | 
exaggeration, is literally grinding the | 
people to atoms. ‘ His gratiora dictu 
alia esse scio, sed me vera pro gratis loqui | 
si meum ingenium non moveret, necessitas 
coget.” With respect to those who ob- 
ject to reform on the score of impractica- 
bility, it is difficult to comprehend what 
they mean—there is nothing inherently 
impracticable in any of the plans that 
have been proposed, nothing indeed half 
so difficult in practice, as carrying into 
effect the present anomalous system. 
Their meaning must be, that they will 
render impracticable whatever plan may 
be proposed, either by opposing it with 
hollow majorities of this House, or by 
employing against it that physical force, 
with which they are entrusted for a very 
different purpose. 

All the plans are equally practicable, 
though that is to be preferred which com- 
bines the greatest portion of public opi- 
nion in its support. But ministers are 
grossly mistaken, if they suppose that the 
presence of a large standing army will 
enable them to force upon the people a 
system of despotic government, hereto- 
fore unknown in England; they are mis- 
taken, if they imagine there are no effec- | 
tual means of opposing even a military | 
force, however great; they forget there is | 
such a thing as passive resistance, as well 
as passive obedience, and that when the 
people are determined to be attended to; 
they have only to cease willingly to co- 
operate with their oppressors, simply to 
refuse to pay taxes, and allow ministers 
to distrain for them. Then would the 
ministers be undone — Somerset-house 
would be turned into an appraiser’s shop, 
and bayonets and barracks would be ren- 
dered perfectly useless ; besides, ministers 
are grossly mistaken, if they think it is 
possible to resist moral force by the bayo- 
net; and I confess it is to the expense of 
maintaining a large standing army in the 
circumstances of the country, and to the 
corrupt patronage it affords, that I prin- 
cipally object. I am under no great ap- 
prehension with respect to a disposition 
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in the army to assist in the destruction of 
the liberties of their country. Attempting 
to destroy English liberty with an English 
army, the noble lord may not find so safe 
an experiment; and, I have no hesitation 
in declaring, that as far as our liberties 
are concerned, I am infinitely less afraid 
of the gentlemen of the army, clothed in 
red, than of the gentlemen of the long 
robe, clothed in black. The expense 
however of supporting such an army at 
such a time, is a most serious evil; and I 
defy ministers to show any rational ground, 
except the corruption of this House, for 
keeping the army up to its present esta- 
blishment. There is nothing in the si- 
tuation of Europe, to induce any belief 
that it can besoon necessary to call forththe 
warlike energies of the state ; most unfor- 
tunate indeed would it be for the country, 
were any such necessity soon to recur, 
while the spring and sources of national 
prosperity are by taxation nearly exhaust- 
ed. But it is said by ministers that it is 
necessary to keep the country in a com- 
manding attitude, than which no notion 
can be more absurd. It is with nations 
as with individuals; any common boxer 
will inform you, that there is no surer way 
of being beaten than to hold yourself in a 
constaut position of defence—the powers 
are debilitated before a blow isstruck: on 
the contrary the boxer takes care to relax 
every sinew, to case every muscle, till the 
moment heis called on for exertion: nothing, 
therefore, can be more injudicious than 
keeping the country in this warlike attitude, 
evenif there was the least likelihood, which, 
thank God, there is not, to call for war- 
like exertion; but if there were, the re- 
laxation of even a single year, would 
render those exertions more capable of 
power and effect than they can possibly 
be, if this overstrained vigilance, this atti- 
tude of defence is maintained, until the 
country becomes ready to faint and drop — 
down from fatigue. 

Much however as I object to the large 
military establishment on account of the 
expense, I object to it still more from the 
corrupt patronage which it affords the 
minister, and the purpose for which alone 
it is necessary (a fact well known to the 
people) to support the corrupt majority 
of this House in their usurpation. If the 
army were necessary to support the king 
—which it is not—I should be less reluc- 
tant to consent to the sacrifice, than | am 
under the present circumstances, when I 
see it employed to support those usurping 
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subjects who nominate the majority of 
this House—who acting under the author- 
ity of, and assuming, and appearing to be 
the representatives of the people, are, in 
fact, only the representatives of about two 
hundred individuals, who thus possess the 
means of disposing of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the whole country.—But whilst 
we are apparently guarding ourselves 
against foreign hostility, we are neglecting 
our defence against domestic foes. Doc- 
tor Johnson relates of his father, who kept 
a bookseller’s shop in Litchfield, that he 
was very attentive to bar and bolt, and 
fasten the front of his house; but, never 
thinking of a small back door, thieves 
came in at that entrance and carried off 
all his goods. The undue influence of the 
individuals to whom I have alluded, is the 
unguarded back door of this country, at 
which have entered the public spoilers, 
and deprived us of our liberty and pro- 

erty :—To bar up this mode of entrance, 
is the object of reform. 

As I am not now about to propose any 
specific measure upon that subject—as 
my object is rather to exhibit the state of 
the nation and its grievances, and their 
connexion with the corrupt state of this 
House, I shall content myself with insist- 
ing generally on the necessity of some 
reform; at the same time pretesting 
against any inadequate measure, convinc- 
ed that nothing short of the House of 
Commons being appointed by the great 
bulk of the community, can satisfy rea- 
sonable men, or afford national redress. 
I am one of those who think that exten- 
sive, is of less importance than equal 
right of suffrage; but I am particularly 
desirous at this time of applying to the 
wounded and irritated minds of the people 
the balm of hope—a hope that their just 
pretensions may, at an early period of the 
next session, engage our attention: and, 
as on the one hand I am persuaded, that 
it is not necessary to carry abstract prin- 
ciple of right to its fullest extent; so, on 
the other hand, I cannot be persuaded of 
the policy, sense, or propriety of stopping 
short of that which is requisite for giving 
full effect to the public will. 

A right hon. gentleman opposite, the 
member for Liverpool, the supporter and 
admirer of every thing as it is, though he 
admits there are some theoretical blots, 
and irreconcileable discrepancies in the 
present system, contends, nevertheless, 
that it answers its purpose, and, on the 
whole, works well. Now these words 
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‘ well or ill,” are words of reference, and 
must be applied to something. A system 
might work well for one party in a coun- 
try, and very badly for another. I recol- 
lect reading somewhere of a scientific sur- 
geon who proposed a system to be adopted 
for the benefit of science by the dissection 
of living subjects, and thought that if 
criminals were thus rendered subservient 
to the purposes of science, though there 
might be some little objection to it on the 
score of humanity, yet the benefit to be 
derived from such a scheme would be 
great; and upon the whole that his system 
would work well: he even complained— 
“ Ut pro duritia temporum vivos homines 
dissecari non licet.”” The present system 
may work very well for the right hon. 
gentleman, but it works very ill for the 
eople of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
his notion of working well puts me in 
mind also of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 
The one asks the other—‘ What is he 
that builds stronger than the mason, the 
shipwright, or the carpenter ?””?—His fel- 
low labourer replies, ‘ The gallows 
maker.” —“ I like thy wit well,’”? rejoins 
the first— The gallows does well, but 
how does it well?—It does well to those 
that do ill.—** Argal the gallows may do 
well to thee.” What right have the 
right hon. gentleman, and the noble lord 
on a bed of roses near him, who seem to 
be totally unacquained with the state of 
the country—who say that this system of 
corruption works well—who say that the 
starving manufacturer is happy, that 
commerce and agriculture are flourishing: 
—What right have they to characterise 
our opinion as visionary and delusive,— 
they who themselves live in a world of 
delusion, in a paradise of their own crea- 
tion, utterly ignorant of, and indifferent 
to, the general misery and discontent. 
My object has always been, and still is, 
to endeavour to impress on the minds of 
men both within and without this House, 
and even on the minds of the borough- 
proprietors themselves, the absolute ne- 
cessity of coming to some agreement, of 
entering into some conditions with the 
people of England; for it is impossible 
that the present system can much longer ~ 
continue, and a blind determination to 
persevere in it against the common feeling 
and the common sense of the country, 
will involve all in one common ruin. 
To descend to particular grievances 
would be endless—would occupy far 
more time than your attention would af- 
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ford, or my strength supply. Every pub- 
—grievances abound in the reports on 
your table: whether charitable institutions, 
madhouses, or prisons, or courts of justice, 
are objects of inquiry, all equally call 
aloud for reform; and all the abuses com- 
plained of, are intimately connected with, 
or originate in the corrupt state of the 
representation ; but those which are most 
directly and plainly connected with it 
are, the delays and expenses attending on 
all legal proceedings. It is stated by my 
lord Coke, that the king is, in the eye of 
law, ever present ir the courts of justice, 
proclaiming “ Nulli negabimus — nulli 
vendemus, aut deferemus rectum vel jus- 
titiam.”” And what may the people an- 
swer ?—Negatur, Defertur, Venditur— 
certainly not using the last word in its 
literal sense ; for judgment is not actually 
sold, but the expense of obtaining it is so 
great, that many persons are induced to 
put up with material injaries, rather than 
aggravate them by such expensive means 
of redress. Even the courts of common 
law, from which the maxims of common 
Jaw are nearly excluded by modern sta- 
tutes and practices, and whose admirable 
forms were originally well calculated for 
doing justice without expense or delay, 
are now almost choaked up by an accu- 
mulation of legal expenses, an impediment 
even to the rich, and an utter prohibition 
tothe poor. But great as is this griev- 
ance in the Common Law Courts, it 
shrinks to nothing by the comparison 
with the still greater grievances of the 
same sort in courts of equity. It would 
not be rash to assert, that the present 
system of the court of chancery is the 
source of more human suffering, of more 
misery and ruin, than any establishment 
that could well be devised, or tolerated in 
a civilized country. This too is an effect 
resulting from the same general cause, the 
want of a superintending, vigilant House 
of Commons; and that profligate expen- 
diture which has extended taxation even 
to the proceedings in the administration 
of justice, which, above all things, ought 
to be exempt from burthen, which is the 
great end of society, and for the obtaining 
of which, all other taxes are paid.—Bet- 
ter, far, that even bread should be taxed, 
than that justice, which is equally neces- 
sary to human society, should be in any 
way obstructed. For what purpose are 
all our taxes—why are we at the expense 
of maintaining this constitution, and on 
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what ground are our praises of that con- 
stitution founded ?—What, but that it 
promises equal justice to the rich and 
poor. But there is a certain class of sub- 
jects to whom, literally, justice is abso- 
lutely and altogether denied; that is, all 
persons, who, not being able to swear 
they are not worth ten pounds, are how- 
ever worth very little more. To all such, 
there is an absolute denial of justice, and 
though delay is in some sort a denial, 
and expense a still greater, there may be 
some quibble upon that, but none as to 
the first. To take one instance of the 
magnitude of the expense which may be 
incurred in a court of equity: In a suit 
still actually pending in the court of 
chancery, the defendant was called upon 
by the plaintiff to set forth a certain 
statement of accounts ; to obtain an office 
copy of which, what does this House 
think was the sum which would have been 
required ? say 1,000/.? more :—say 
10,000/.? more :—say 20,000/.? more :—= 
not to keep the House in suspense, 
29,000/. was the sum which would have 
been required to procure the office copy of 
these accounts. True it is, theflord chan- 
cellor, in this instance, assumed a dispens- 
ing power, but that he had any legal right 
so to do, I am still tolearn. The defen- 
dant was not compelled to set out the 
account which the plaintiff had called for ; 
legally or not, it was dispensed with upon 
the occasion, and the right hon. gentle- 
man, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
was thus defrauded of a considerable 
amount of revenue; but ought not this 
House to be ashamed to hear, that a great 
part of this sum of 29,000/. was composed 
of stamp duties, arising from its own re- 
lentless taxation ! 

Gentlemen may possibly say, that re- 
dress upon such subjects might be obtained 
without having recourse to reform; but 
they will not, they cannot say, that it is 
not a great practical ill immediately con- 
nected with the subject under considera- 
tion ; and it will be difficult to persuade 
us reformers, that a House of Commons 
appointed by the people, and vigilant in 
the discharge of its duty towards the peo- 
ple, could ever have been induced to con- 
sent to the imposition of taxes of such a 
description; and it would be difficult to 
persuade me, that in bringing it before 
parliament, as at present constituted, there 
would be much chance of obtaining 
effectual redress. This is only one of the 
manifold evils which result from the want 
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of representation, and which can be radi- 
cally cured only by that want of the 
people being supplied.—To this cause 
may every evil be traced, and, until it is 
removed, the effects caanot be expected 
to cease; and experience must have 
taught us, that even when inquiries into 
abuses do take place, and which never do 
take place till the abuses become noto- 
rious and intolerable: even then, little else 
is the result, but intended palliatives, at 
best inefficient, attended generally with a 
considerable expense, and not unfrequently 
aggravating the evil to which they were 
applied. Therefore it does appear to me, 
that all minor grievances are the necessary 
offspring of this master-grievance, this 
state of Rotten-borough representation, 
to remedy which, is the * one thing need- 
full;”? without which little good can be 
proposed, or attempted to be done, and 
in my opinion less effected.—I shall there- 
fore conclude this subject by moving, 
“* That, early in the next session of par- 
liament, this House will take into its most 
serious consideration the state of the re- 
presentation.” 

Mr. George Lamb, in rising to second 
the motion, congratulated the friends of 
reform on the manner in which it had 
been introduced by the hon. baronet. It 
had been introduced so as to embrace all 
the supporters of reform, and not to em- 
barrass the question by harassing details, 
which might tend to excite conflicting 
opinions, and which could be much better 
reserved for future consideration. He 
did not mean to follow the hon. baronet 
through all his eloquent and able details, 
many of which, however happily delivered, 
were yet extraneous to the question, and 
in one of which only he thought him not 
borne out by the fact.. He begged to be 
understood at the outset as dissenting 
from the opinions of those men and their 
theories with whom the hon. baronet was 
sometimes in the habit of connecting him- 
self; he disclaimed their absurdities; but 
while he did so, he avowed himself to be 
the firm friend of a rational reform. He 
was not one of those who thought that 
the march of reform had of late been 
judicious or great out of doors; he 
rather thought that, from the hands into 
which it had fallen it had been, to use the 
military phrase, “ marking time,” rather 
than advancing. It had been marching 
here and marching there, kicking up 
a dust in its progress, standing still 
though the feet were occasionally thrown 
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forward; or rather, if any, making a 
retrograde motion. He could not think 
with the hon. baronet, that the House had 
been idly occupied in the course of its 
present sittings; though not indeed en- 
gaged in the work of reform, it had been 
employed in punishing and pulling down, 
toacertain extent, bribery and corruption. 
He was astonished that the hon. baronet 
should have overlooked these acts. The 
hon. baronet was certainly absent on the 
occasions to which he alluded. He did 
not impute any blame to the hon. baronet 
for such absence: no doubt he was em- 
ployed in his retirement, and had con- 
sumed his midnight oil, in preparing 
the able statement which he had that 
night made to the House. With respect 
to the ulterior steps to be taken, he had 
no hesitation in avowing his wishes to see 
the borough system purged of its corrup- 
tion, and the elective franchise extended 
to populous places where it did not now 
exist. He should also wish to see the 
duration of parliaments shortened. The 
effect of this would be, to create a greater 
identity between the represented and the 
representative, than now existed, particu- 
larly at the beginning of a new parliament. 
Were parliaments triennial instead of sep- 
ani, this distinction would not be ob- 
served between the first year and the last of 
a new parliament.—It had been said, that 
much evil would arise from the close re- 
petition of the tumultuary proceedings at 
elections. He was of a different opinion, 
and would feel no hesitation at triennially 
facing his constituents. Me was one of 
those who admired the bustle of a 
popular election—it was an_ excellent 
ordeal—for bringing the candidate before 
his constituents—it was, in fact, the | 
periodical infusion of a new spirit into 
the constitution. He liked the jollity, 
the freedom of language, and even the 
abuse which flew about on such occa- 
sions. He knew there was another and a 
different ordeal sometimes to be passed at 
elections, and which resembled that of 
their ancestors—an ordeal of fire and 
sword. He had no objection to a little 
bespattering of mud, as the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) once alluded 
to—on these occasions; he was content to 
run all risks of that kind triennially, in- 
stead of septennially ; and he should even 
have no objection to see the right hon. 
gentleman or himself bringing with them 
into that House some of the mementos of 
their being confronted with their consti- 
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tuents at fresh elections.—He differed 
materially from the hon. baronet in think- 
ing that reform was the grand panacea for 
all evils, or that it was the only thing 
which ought to be attended to. He was 
not one of those who thought that reform 
would make bread cheaper, that it would 
do away the possibility of wars, or pre- 
vent the possible occurrence of bad har- 
vests. He did not think it would realise 
those happy times, when, according to 
Fortescue, ‘ all men would wear woollen 
clothes, and drink no water.’? But al- 
though he did not think parliamentary 
reform absolutely the philosopher’s stone, 
he was persuaded it might be so managed 
as to be productive of great good. If it 
would not prevent the origin of evil, it 
might check its career. It would diffuse 
among the people a greater reliance on 
their rulers—a reliance of which, he la- 
mented to say, the great mass were at 
present almost wholly divested. He saw 
much to approve in the hon. baronet’s 
proposition. It appeared to him to be the 
only one calculated to unite the friends | 
of reform. He had endeavoured, and he | 
hoped not unsuccessfully, to express his 
own opinions on this interesting subject ; 
and in doing so, to draw a broader line of | 


distinction between himself and some “ 


those who called themselves advocates for 
reform, than existed between himself and | 
any other class of political men. He | 
begged leave to add, that whatever recep- 
tion the present proposition might meet 
with, he must still consider the members | 
of that House as the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the people ; and he trusted, 
that if he had uttered any sentiment that 
might be deemed in the slightest degree 
disrespectful, it would be attributed solely 
to haste or inadvertence. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that the present 
did not belong to the class of subjects on 
which he was accustomed to address the 
House. Although it was not his inten- 
tion to follow the hon. baronet through 
all the arguments which he had, for the 
eighteenth time during the last eighteen 
years, heard that hon. baronet advance, 
yet, as the subject was one which of late 
years had appeared to attract peculiar 
attention, as it was undoubtedly one of 
great importance, and as although since 
he had held a seat in the House, he had 
frequently voted, but never expressed his 
Opinions on the subject, he felt anxious 
not to allow this great constitutional 
question to be decided without taking 
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one opportunity, in the face of parliament 
and the country, of avowing his sentiments 
upon it. In the few observations with 
which he should trespass on the House, 
he would endeavour strictly to confine 
himself to the subject under discussion. 
Without further preface, therefore, he 
would declare that he was one of those— 
he trusted a great majority both in the 
House and in the country—who saw in 
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of representation much real, substantial, 
and positive good. He might perhaps 
be permitted to add (and in doing so he 
disclaimed all intention of giving offence, 
although he felt it his duty to express his 
opinion without reserve) that he wanted 
faith and confidence in the political wisdom 
and sagacity and sound discretion of 
many of the advocates of what was called 
parliamentary reform. Unquestionably 
there were many whose sentiments were 
moderate, to whose opinions and principles 
he paid great deference and respect, and 
among them not a few to whom he was 
politically attached; but he could not 
disguise from himself that there were 
others in whose general qualifications, in 
whose attainments as statesmen, in whose 
competence to new model the system of 
representation (the heart’s blood of the 
constitution) he had no faith or confi- 
dence. Without going out of his way to 
attribute improper motives to any one, 
the conviction of his mind was, that if 
the object at issue were once in their 
grasp, ‘so great were their zeal and enthu- 
siasm, that they would risk every thing 
in order to try their hands at an experi- 
ment, the result of which would not be to 
give the country any thing better than 
that which it already possessed. Before 
he could consent to endanger an existing 
for a possible good, he must have some 
stronger inducement than the hopes and 
promises held out by the description of 
reformers to which he particularly alluded. 
This was not an opinion hastily, rashly, 
or vaguely adopted. It was his delibe- 
rate conviction that the present system of 
our representation, with all its theoretical 
defects, was a more practical guard of 
liberty, and afforded a better security for 
property, than any that had ever been 
established in other states of society con- 
stituted as ours was. But he did not 
stop there. Having stated his conviction 
of the positive, substantial and unequi- 
vocal benefits which the country derived 
from the existing system of representation, 
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he must be allowed to express considerable 
doubt whether any great, material, or, 
above all, radical change in that system, 
however beautiful in theory, would, in 
practice, be attended with the advantages 
prognosticated from it. While he de- 
clared this to be his opinion, he was 
anxious to guard himself from being mis- 
understood or misrepresented. He by 
no means held that the present system 
was complete, that it was free from 
blemish, or that it did not, in a certain 
degree, partake of those imperfections 
which pervaded every human institution. 
No doubt time had done something to 
diminish its excellence, and perhaps im- 
pair its stability. But instead of the 
sweeping measures of reform suggested 
by the hon. baronet, he (Mr. G.) would 
rather recommend a more sound and prac- 
tical course. Whenever a proposition 
should be made to the House, clearly 
pointing out a defect, and indicating a 
remedy equally intelligible and precise— 
to such a proposition no man would be 
more ready than himself to give a cordial 
assent. As the question of parliamentary 
reform had for many years engaged his 
attention, he trusted the House would 
allow him to state what had always ap- 
peared to him to be the only practicable 
principles on which that reform could 
proceed. He had long thought that the 
Influence of the Crown in this country, 
and particularly with reference to this 
very question of parliamentary reform, 
was much too great; and that it would 
greatly tend to the public good if that 
influence were to be considerably dimi- 
nished. All must recollect the resolution 
which, in the year 1780, was proposed by 
Mr. Dunning, and adopted by the House, 
namely, That the influence of the 
Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.”? This resolution 
was carried 39 years ago. He entreated 
the House to recall to their minds what 
had since happened. In 1780, the na- 
tional debt was only 160 millions ; at pre- 
sent it was little short of 800 millions, 
being a fivefold increase. The next fea- 
ture of difference was, the public revenue, 
or, in other words, the taxation, which 
had increased in a still greater proportion 
than the debt : for it had been augmented, 
not only to meet the increased charge on 
the debt, but the increase of all the esta- 
blishments, civil and military ; and they 
formed the third feature of difference. 
The most material consideration, however, 
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was yet to come—he meant the means of 
collecting the revenue. The machinery 
by which the collection of the revenue 
was effected, was neither more nor less 
than one entire mass of Crown influence. 
He was perfectly satisfied that the influ- 
ence of the Crown, inherent in this in- 
crease of debt and revenue, had spread 
like atorrent over theland. [f, therefore, 
there was the least truth in the resolution 
of 1780, declaring the influence of the 
Crown to be too great, must not the 
House arrive at this conclusion—namely, 
that under the operation of the circum- 
stances which had since taken place, the 
influence and patronage of the Crown 
must in a tenfold degree weigh down -the 
public interest? He had only one further 
observation tomake. Itrelated to acircum- 
stance connected with any parliamentary 
reform, which he confessed hud for many 
years made a deep and almost an inde- 
lible impression on his mind; strength- 
ening the opinions on the subject which 
he derived from other considerations. 
That circumstance always made him cling 
more earnestly to the present system, and 
rendered him more averse to lend himself 
to any measure tending to bring that 
system into risk or jeopardy. It was this 
—the total want of concord and unani- 
mity among those who called themselves 
reformers. With the exception of the 
radical reformers, he never met with three 
individuals professing moderate reform 
to be their aim, who coincided in their 
Opinions on the subject; or from whom 
he was able to obtain any distinct view of 
the grievances of which they complained, 
or of the remedy by which they were de- 
sirous that those grievances should be 
removed or mitigated. The only point 
on which the different advocates of reform 
concurred, was, in that of moving for a 
committee of inquiry similar to that now 
sought by the hon. baronet. He had 
been often desirous to obtain such inform- 
ation as would direct his judgment on 
this question. He had frequently asked 
some of his hon. friends what it was they 
wanted, and which was the mode by 
which they could satisfy those wants. 
The only answer he could obtain was, 
that a reform in parliament was necessary, 
and that if the House would only grant a 
committee, both the evil and the remedy 
would be pointed out. Now, before he 
could agree to any plan of parliamentary 
reform, he must sce, not only what the 
nature of the abuse was, but also what 
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was the specific remedy to be applied. 
He should give his dissent to the motion ; 
and he could not do.so more satisfactorily 
to himself, than by moving as.an amend- 
ment, ‘* That the other Orders of the day 
be now read.” 

Mr. Gurney said, be should vote for 
passing to the other orders of the day, on 
the grounds of the motion going to pledge 
the House as to its proceedings in a future 
session._—-When circumstances might be 
such, as that it would be extremely proper 
_to go into an inquiry on the state of the 
_representation ; or others might arise to 
render it extremely inconvenient. The 
-hon. member said, he should not.follow 
the hon. baronet through the whole of his 
historical detail, in which, as usual, he had 
instanced times and persons with a very 
singular infelicity ; but he could not help 
expressing his hope, that the measures of 
the present session in throwing boroughs 
conyicted of gross corruption into the ad- 
jacent hundreds would not be persisted 
in. The Commons, House of Parliament, 
had, from the; first, been constituted of 
-four descriptions of persons—the knights 
shires, the representatives of consi- 
.derable places paying largely to subsidies, 

the burgesses of the boroughs of burgage 
tenure as the king’s tenants in ancient 
demesne, and the representatives of the 
chartered boroughs: through the medium 
_ of these, all classes of the community were 
in effect pretty fairly and equally repre- 
sented. Whilst, by the hon.. baronet’s 
plan of localizing reform, the whole power 
_of the state would be thrown into the 
hands of the Crown and the great land- 
‘holders—the professions, and the com- 
-mercial interests, would hardly be repre- 
sented ; and it. was difficult to see how the 
colonial interests could be represented at 
all—which last, in the present extent of 
the British empire, .was no trifling consi- 
deration in the well governance of the 
state. At the.same time it would not be 
denied that allthe towns formerly of great 
Importance did send representatives—that 
borough after borough whilst the repre- 
sentation was considered a burthen, did, 
either by favor or neglect cease from re- 
ceiving the precept—That there had been 


constant instances of writs issued to new |. 


«places—and therefore, according to all 
constitutional. precedent, and all principle, 
andiall analogy, when the charter of any 
: borough. was declared to be forfeited, the 
--wacancy ought most purely to be filled by 
unrepres districts, and 
(VOL. XL.) 
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not by the freeholders of an adjacent 
hundred, already, as such, voters for their 
county. By pursuing such a system, you 


might give Cornwall forty-four county 
‘members, and thereby, instead of these 


small places furnishing representatives to 
the interests of the country at large with- 
out local bias—produce such local pre- 
ponderance as would be utterly unbear- 
able. He most earnestly wished that, 
instead. of this, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, and other large unrepresented 
towns—might receive the right of sending 
members to parliament; which he was 
convinced would give universal satisfac- 
tion, and put an end to the clamour which 
was every.where attempted to be raised 
by the radical reformers. 

Sir Robert Wilson stated, that he could 
have only one objection to the course pur- 
sued by the hon. baronet, and that related 
to the time when he introduced this mo- 
tion, the session being so far advanced 
that a number of members were absent, 
not expecting a question of such magni- 
tude would come under discussion, and 
who therefore lost the opportunity of 
giving the measure their support. He, 
however, had been one of those who 
thought that the question of reform had 
better be deferred, that the economists 
might make a fair experiment of their 
strength, and not have it in their power to 
say that they were weakened by an apple 
of discord being thrown amongst them by 
the reformers. Their campaign, however, 
had ended as he anticipated; they had 
failed in every attack on the admiralty, 
the ordnance, the war office, and the colo- 
nial and foreign department. hon. 
friend, the member for Cork, although he 
had seen him gain difficult trophies in 
Egypt, Eylau.and Friedland, had not been 
able to wrest, a single snuff-box from the 
noble lord opposite. At length they were 
totally defeated and shattered to pieces 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, so 
that with difficulty they could form a new 
guard to check the progress of the con- 
queror, who pursued his advantages night 
and day without intermission. ‘The eco- 


nomists would now gee the prudence of 
.combining their plans and advancing ,in 


parallel lines with the reformers. It would 
have been desirable, therefore, that the 
question should have been delayed until 
every man was at his post; but the hon. 
baronet had assigned as a reason the 
serious state of the country for not waiting 
CB) session, and if by the vote 
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of this night he could appease the irritated 
feelings of the people, he would render a 
great service to the community. It was 
natural those feelings should exist; the 
people were generally instructed in their 
rights; they knew that they ought to be 
substantially represented, and they were 
daily instigated to desire and labour for a 
purification of the House of Commons, 
by woful experience of the consequences 
of the present incomplete and partial re- 
presentation. They knew that the House 
of Commons should fully speak the wants 
and desires, and be an express image of 
the feelings of the people ; but was not it 
invariably the echo of the ministers of the 
Crown; without any regard to public opi- 
nion, if that opinion consisted in the ap- 
probation or disapprobation of the great 
majority of the community as to the acts 
of government? But this was the natural 
consequence resulting from the composi- 
tion of the House, also exposed to the 
action of that machinery of revenue and 
patronage which had been described by 
the hon. member for Marlow. At the 
present time, if the former were to be 
examined into, it would appear that from 
two to three hundred members were nomi- 
nated by peers, 187 by individuals and the 
government, leaving only a balance of 121 
returned by the people. It would be 
superfluous to attempt to prove that such 
practice was at variance with the prin- 
ciples and theory of the constitution.— 
The hon. baronet had quoted Justice 
Blackstone. He might have quoted Locke 
and every other public writer, and what 
was said by lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Pitt. What had been published by 
the friends of the people (of which the 
neble iord opposite was one of the most 
distinguished members) were familiar to 
every member. The only question, there- 
fore, was, whether the practice should be 
brought back to, and reconciled with 
theory; and whether the present was a 
fit season for making the attempt? He 


- thought the hon. baronet had proved the 


necessity of the measure, and that it was 
a convenient time to apply the remedy. 
Certain members, however, were hostile 
to every species of reform. An_ hon. 
member had called upon the House to 
bear in mind the substantial blessings the 
country enjoyed under the existing con- 
stitution of the House; but even he had 
been able to distinguish, and had pointed 
out certain evils resulting therefrom ; 
among others, the vast extent of taxation 
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—and was not that alone a sufficient 
ground to agree to the motion? Did not 
the inhabitants of York, of Lancashire, of 
Ireland, cry out against the pressure of 
taxation, to which they well knew they 
would never have been subjected, had 
they been equally represented ? He should 
not undertake a refutation of all the ob- 
jections usually made against altering the 
construction of the House of Commons ; 
but there were two among them which he 
thought entitled to some consideration. 
In the first place, it was urged, that ours 
was a constitutional monarchy, and not a 
regal commonwealth, and that, therefore, 
any attempt to obtain a purer representa- 
tion, went to overturn the constitution. 
What was that but saying, that no confi- 
dence was to be reposed in the loyalty of 
the people, and that it was necessary to 
substitute nomination and corruption, 
which debased the national character, for 
free suttrage, uninfluenced election, and 
honest opinion? He was sensible the 
house of Brunswick would never assent to 
a doctrine which tended to strip it of the 
truest glory any prince could gain—the 
glory of founding authority on the con- 
sent of the people, and making their laws 
the foundation and support of the throne. 
—The next objection was, that that House 
already virtually represented the people— 
that its members were obliged themselves 
to obey the laws that they enacted, and 
that thence resulted an union and har- 
mony of the general with individual in- 
teresis. But that deduction was at vari- 
ance with all history, which showed that 
in all times and countries legislators passed 
laws contrary to the public feelings, and 
which had ended in revolt and the over- 
throw of the government. The fact was, 
that when law-givers were nominated by 
persons in authority, they were subject to 
what may be called a sinister influence, and 
must necessarily have views, feelings, and 
duties distinct from those of the great 
body of the people from which they were 
selected, and to which they hoped never 
to return—or at least never to return with- 
out securing such advantages to them- 
selves as would compensate for the evils 
their legislation had wrought for the na- 
tion. ‘To these causes the people justly 
ascribed resistance to all measures of eco- 
nomy, the multiplication of taxes, and the 
greatest of all evils, the irresponsibility of 
ministers. The most ungenerous enemies 
of reform were those who rejected all in- 
quiry till a specific plan was brought for- 
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ward. An hon. member had declared he 
would not sanction the motion till some 
pone system were proposed of which 

e could approve ; but he seemed to forget 
that plans had been produced in the 
House. He himself had submitted one 
(to transfer the elective franchise from 
convicted boroughs to unrepresented dis- 
tricts), so had the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. Williams), neither of which 
had received the support of that hon. gen- 
tleman. What would be said of a trustee, 
whose duty it was to repair an edifice, but 
whose interest it was not to make those 
repairs, always replying to the complain- 
ing heir, that before he agreed to their 
demand, he must first see some plan which 
he might oppose—Though Wyatt, Smirke, 
and all the artists in England, were to ex- 
hibit plans, none of them would satisfy 
such minds: one would be too Grecian, 
another too Gothic; some too ancient, 
others too modern. The complying 


drummer might as well have attempted to. 


please the unfortunate soldier, who when 
flogging cried out “ that’s too high, that’s 
too low; Oh! don’t strike in the middle!” 
The hon. baronet with great propriety 
had abstained from producing any plan: 
it was for the committee to consider all 
plans, and select the best. In that event, 
the triennial and householders’ plan might 
be examined, Mr. Pitt's, the duke of Rich- 
mond’s, as well as others. For himself, 
he should say, that he was for the trien- 
nial and householders’ system ; but if they 
only agreed to grant the triennial parlia- 
ments on the first instance, he should think 
a great advantage would have been gained 
for the country ; for triennial parliaments 
would undoubtedly be more under the 
control and influence of the public than 
septennial; and, therefore, pay more at- 
tention to the wishes of the nation. The 
people make their appeal to the House as 
their judges upon earth; let not the 
House reject that appeal; let it not be 
said of the House, “ Eripit etiam spem, 
qua sola homines in miseria consolarisolet.” 
He should conclude with this sentiment 
of that great political writer, Mr. Locke : 
—‘ As it is the undoubted interest and 
intention of the people of this country to 
have as fair and equal a representation as 
possible, whoever brings it nearest to that 
end is a friend to, and establisher of the 
government, and cannot fail to obtain the 
consent and approbation of the com- 
munity.” 


Mr. Wilmot could not help regarding 
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the agitation of this question with much » 
suspicion and apprehension, when he ob- 
served that it coincided so accurately, in 
point of time, with those meetings 
throughout the country which he could 
characterize by no other name than sedi- . 
tious. Reform in that House was inge- 
niously combined with the most dangerous | 
and alarming schemes. It was a lever or 
instrument by means of which the whole- 
force of the lower and more turbulent 
classes of the community could be applied 
to the overthrow of all that was stable and 
salutary in the state. For the ostensible 
purpose of reform, meetings were held in 
districts where those classes were nu- 
merous. It was upon those occasions re- 
presented, that the rich, the land-owners, 
and the clergy, were the enemies of the 
people. Upon those occasions, there 
never was any sober inquiry, or deliberate 
discussion, but loose and vehement de- 
clamation against every thing established 
and every thing respectable. He was 
therefore justified in connecting the 
motion now brought forward with the 
state of the people, and in regarding that 
connexion as equally unwise and delusive. 
The gallant general had said, that he. 
should be satisfied with triennial parlia-. 
ments and housebold suffrage ; but would 
such a reform, if effected, remove the 
abuses and difficulties which now existed ? 
The radical and sweeping reform of the 
hon. baronet would probably remove all 
establishments, and dissolve all national 
obligations: we should be driven back in 
the career of civilization, and obliged to 
begin de novo. He was an enemy to cor- 
ruption, and where any overt acts of cor- 
ruption were proved in boroughs, he 
thought nothing better could be adopted 
by that House than disfranchisement. 
As for the mere restoration of triennial 
parliaments, that could not improve or 
change in any degree the connexion be- 
tween the people and that House. He 
could not therefore see any good that 
could be expected from it. Comparisons 
had been instituted with former times. 
He had hoped that the time had gone by 
when contrasts should be brought forward 
in that House, even by the hon. baronet, 
to the advantage of ancient times. He 
was astonished that the House could have 
repressed its indignation at hearing it 
gravely asserted that liberty was better 
understood and more enjoyed at periods 
when portions of the people were trans- 
ferred, like cattle, from one lord to ano- 
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ther, when Richard 2nd could say to the 
villains of Essex, ** Rustici, fuistis et estis 
in bondagio,” &c.; for the hon. baronet 
had stated that the liberties of the people 
had then been infinitely more attended to 
than at present. The House of Commons 
of those times had been in nothing like 
the present corrupt House as it was 
called. They had been then assembled 
solely to assent to propositions and acts 
from the Lords. He was therefore 
astonished that such assertions could be 
ventured on in that House. It seemed 
as if it were expected that the guardians 
of the constitution should be fast asleep, 
and that the reformers could, as Boling- 
broke expressed it, “sculk into the 
sanctuary of the state.” The people 
listened with avidity to such false repre- 
sentations; anxious to be deceived, be- 
cause the deception flattered their pride, 
they never doubted the correctness of as- 
sertions the most unfounded. It was by 
exaggerated statements of the ———— 
to be derived from a radical and sweeping: 
reform, that all reform was brought into 
disrepute. It was sufficient to refer to 
Blackstone as an authority for affirmin 
that our liberties stood now upon a faire 
and stronger foundation than at 
former period of our history. The Friends 
of the People in 1793 and 1794 had pro- 
posed a plan immeasurably more rational 
than the hon. baronet’s. He was con- 
vinced that the right of suffrage required, 
not to be brought lower, but to be raised 
higher than at present. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his “* Dissertation on Parties,” re- 
presented the necessity and advantages 
of reform in more vivid colours than the 
hon. baronet could use ; and he admitted; 

t the same time, the great talents of the 
hon. baronet. Yet lord Bolingbroke said 
distinctly, that reform was to be effected 
by raising the qualifications of electors, 
as proposed in the reign of Edward 6th. 
That was the only reform which he should 
consent to, as a measure that would place 
the elective franchise in the hands of 
those whose education and independence 
would not suffer them to flatter the worst 
passions of the people, and to juggle them 
out of their rightsand liberties. That all the 
evils of our population would cease if the 
motion of the hon, baronet were acceded 
to, he positively denied. The deduction 
of the hon. baronet in this respect was 
totally unphilcsophical and unwarranted. 
With respect to the sufferings of the 
veople, remedies might be found for them; 
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and probably the wisdom of that House 
would provide suitable remedies, but he 
did not connect it with reform. The first 
remedy in his view, was a radical altera- 
tion of our system of poor laws. The 
next was a due encouragment to a system 
of emigration; not such as'those would 
recommend who opposed the restraint on 
foreign enlistment, but emigration to our 
own colonies. As far as sound political’ 
economy, as far as the progress of poli- 
tical science, could afford relief to the 
poor, none could be more zealous than he 
was, to afford relief. But, because poli- 
tical economy and political science were 
not acted upon so far in some points as 
he thought right and salatary, was he 
therefore to support a proposition for re- 
forming parliament? A parliament con- 
stituted and assembicd merely to consider 
the sufferings and to administer to the 
comforts of the poor, was an absurdity 
and a fallacy. In such a@ parliament as 
the hon. baronet would fotm, great and 
public business could not be cartied on. 
It was surprising that so little sympathy 
with the hon. baronet appeared in that 
House ; but the cause was, the discrepancy 
between his views and those of other 


any | members, and the conviction that no ulti- 


mate object could be attained by him. 
He, for one, had seen no specific proposi- 
tion of reform, which would not endanger 
the whole constitution of the siate. Dr. 
Johnson had been reférred to by the hon. 
baronet, and Dr. Johnson had said, that 
*¢ the hand which could not build a hovel, 
could destroy a palace.” This was 
strikingly true. The work of destruction 
was soon done, and tequited but the 
coarsest instruments; while to rebuild 
required skill, petseverance, and careful 
nicety. It was on this account that he 
opposed the motion of the hon. baronet, 
who had improperly lent himself to the 
passions of the people at the expense of 
the members of that House. It was all 
at their expense; for it was by describing 
them as corrupt and cruel, that the 
people were led to believe reform indis- 

ensably necesssary, and to expect every 
dvantage from its adoption. There were 
many great men who had, on former oc- 
casions, delivered opinions upon this 
question; but he should confine himself 
to the sentiments expressed by the late 
Mr. Fox. He begged permission to read 
Mr. Fox’s opinion on this subject—not 
because he considered himself bound to 
maintain the permanency or consistehcy 
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of Mr. Fox’s opinions; buat because sen- 
timents, most just in themselves, were 
upon this occasion expressed by him in a 
manner peculiarly forcible :—‘* We have 
higher obligations to justice than to our 
constituents ; we are chosen the delegates 
of the British electors, for salutary not for 
pernicious purposes ; to guard, not to in- 
vade the constitution ; to keep the privi- 
leges of the very freemen we represent, 
as much within their proper limits, as to 
control any unwarrantable exertion of the 
royal authority. We are bound to pro- 
mote their true interests in preference to 
the dearest desires of their hearts; and 
the constitution makes us the sole arbiters 
of those interests, notwithstanding the 
imaginary infallibility of the people. To 
show the propriety of this reasoning, let 
us suppose that the people, instead of 
this mixed monarchy, which we celebrate 
as equally the pride and envy of the uni- 
verse, should instruct us, their represen- 
tatives, to introduce a democratical form 
of government; should we act as good 
subjects to our king, or as faithful 
guardians to our country, if we complied 
with so dangerous an instruction? Shall 
we then do what we are sensible is wrong, 
because the people desire it? Shall we 
sacrifice our reason, our honour, our con- 
science, for fear of incurring the popular 
resentment ; and while we are appointed 
to watch the Hesperian fruit of liberty 
with a dragon’s eye, be ourselves the only 
slaves of the whole community ?” Upon 
those principles he thought himself per- 
fectly justified in not concurring with the 
hon. baronet. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he had 
heard it contended in that House that the 
freemen of boroughs ought not to be de- 
prived of their rights. By their rights, 
he supposed was meant the public break- 
fast, or 24/. for every vote, as at Penryn. 
In London there were 12,000 voters, and 
they would have no objection to the ad- 
dition of 12,000 more, if the number of 
representatives were not diminished. 
This, then, was the zeal of members for 
the rights of freemen—for rights that were 
vendible to the highest bidder. There 
had been a display of this sort of zeal a 
few nights back against a bill for ve 
limited improveinents in the Corni 
boroughs. Many members had promised 
at the last election to support reform. 
For himself, his sentiments had been well 
known, and therefore no particular pro- 
mise had been required from him. The 
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motion had been brought. forward later 
than he had wished, but it had no con- 
nexion whatever with the meetings of the 
people which had: been alluded to. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that the 
object of the motion was to allay the in- 
discret ardour of the people, by showing 
that persons better fitted for conducting 
the question had undertaken it; and. if 
agreed to, its effect would be, to produce 
tranquillity in all classes of the commu- 
nity. Anhon. gentleman had objected 


that no plan had been proposed. Thus 


it always happened some plan was alwa 
relia no plan that 
could be proposed would be satisfactory. 
The hon. baronet had last year proposed 
resolutions which appeared to him extra- 
vagant, and therefore he had not voted 
with him; but this year he had proposed 
no plan, and therefore he would vote with 
him. Of every thing in the hon. baronet’s 
speech he approved. 

Mr. Williams said, it was his firm con- 
viction, that on a reform of that House 
depended the stability of the constitution 
and the happiness of the people. An 
hon. member had urged that much good 
had been derived from the House of 
Commons as now constituted. This was 
indisputably true. It was impossible that 
an assembly of gentlemen, however se- 
lected, could deliberate and take part in 
legislation in the present age, without 
doing much good. But the question re- 
curred, can we not derive greater good 
from it? If the House had consulted the 
good of the country, it was most unfortu- 
nate for that hon. member to have been 
uniformly a to the good of his 
country. If he had thought it necessary, 
he could have come prepared to specify 
many particular questions which had been 
decided by that House, and the numbers 
which divided upon them; but one in- 
stance he could state from memory, in 
which a different result would have been 
a great good. A motion had been made 
immediately after the peace for maintain- 
ing a large standing army. Particular 
good would have been got by defeating 
this motion. It was carried by 3 to 2. 
But if all the members for boroughs re- 
quiring reform were struck out of the 
number, the proportion would be reversed, 
and the motion for the large standing 
army would be supported by 2to3. He 
would ask, was not the county represen- 
tation more pure than the —— 
of Penryn, Grampound, and aple. 
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There never had been a question in which 
the feelings and happiness of Englishmen 
were more concerned than in the question 
respecting a standing army. When the 
people were roused into action, they were 
always sufficient to repel any invasion ; 
and therefore a standing army, to a free 
people, and environed, as we were, by the 
sea, was quite unnecessary. Thus, then, 
it appeared, that the feelings of the House 
would have been more in unison with those 
of the people, if the representation were 
uncorrupted. He entertained the pro- 
foundest veneration for our constitution ; 
but he was convinced that its stability 
depended upon the purity of that House. 
If that House degenerated into a nomi- 
native senate, wherein did it differ from 
the base instrument of oppression in the 
hands of an insolent despot, who had 
carried desolation and rapine to the re- 
motest corners throughout Europe? He 
had had a nominative. senate; but if he 
had had a representative assembly, he 
could not have occasioned so much mis- 
chief. It appeared that ministers did not 
consider any arguments upon this question 
worthy of areply. If a committee were 
appointed to inquire into this subject, 
nothing but what was beneficial could re- 
sult from its labours. As a friend to his 
country, as an enemy of corruption, as an 
admirer of the constitution, as an English- 
man, as a lover of his king, he believed 
reform to be essential to the prosperity of 
the nation. He did not believe that the 
influence of the Crown had increased 
since 1780. It had never been so low as 
at the present times. But the influence 
of the government had increased. If the 
Crown should take an administration not 
acceptable to those who held boroughs, 
that administration could not stand. An 
instance had occurred not long since, 
which proved that the Crown was con- 
trolled by the holders of boroughs. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he was friendly to 
the throwing open of corrupt boroughs, 
and extending the elective franchise to 
the hundreds, or transferring it to the 
northern counties. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said :—Sir ; 
the speech of the hon. gentlemen near 
me (Mr. Grenfell), appears, as far as 
the proceedings of this House have fallen 
under my view, tobe at variance with his 
own conduct, and inconsistent with the 
vote he has declared his intention to give 
on this occasion. The hon. gentleman 
has contended, that all our present evils 
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have arisen,—not from the defective state 
of the representation,—but from the influ- 
ence of the Crown; which has, since the 
time of Mr. Dunning’s celebrated motion, 
been the means of increasing our public 
debt from 160 millions to the enormous 
amount of 800 millions. But, Sir, how 
could this influence have so predominated, 
if there were no defect in the construction 
of this House ?—In our constitution, the 
House of Commons is the controlling 
power over the executive branch of the 
government ;—the guardian of the public 
purse, as well as of the liberties of the 
people. If, then, the influence of the 
Crown, as expressed by Mr. Dunning, 
has ‘increased, and is increasing, and by 
that means our debt and taxes have ad- 
vanced to their present fearful amount, — 
is it not manifest that this House has lost 
its controlling power, and become inefli- 
cient?—that it is itself controlled, and 
requires reformation? Had this House 
exerted a vigilant and efficient control 
over the executive,—and had this influ- 
ence been restrained by a free representa- 
tion of the people,—could the country 
have been brouglit into its present cala- 
mitous condition? Upon what ground, 
then, does the hon. gentleman defend the 
constitution of this House, by which that 
influence which he so loudly deprecates 
is promoted and protected?—And how 
does it happen, that the hon. gentleman 
himself, should for so many years have 
felt it necessary to oppose that system of 
taxation and influence, which the majority 
of this House has always supported ?— 
Would it not follow, that the hon. gentle- 
man had always been wrong ;—that the 
ministers were always right ;—and, there- 
fore, his exertions were uniformly ren- 
dered unavailing by the decisions of a 
pure majority of this House. The hon. 
gentleman has stated that he bas sat 18 
years in this House, and has often heard 
similar propositions supported by a re- 
petition of the same arguments. But, 
sir, instead of making this objection,— 
would it not have been better, if the hon. 
gentleman had undertaken to refute those 
arguments; which, however, he has left 
untouched. Andis he not aware, with 
how much force the same objection might 
be urged against him, upon his favorite 
topic—the Bank. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilmot), 
instead of attempting to meet the argu- 


| ments, or to controvert the facts, in favour 


of reform, has imputed to the friends of 
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the measure the base and wicked motive 
of endeavouring to inflame the public 
mind, by instigating popular discontent. 
This, Sir, is a natural way of meeting 
propositions that are unacceptable, and 
arguments that are unanswerable. I have 
heard nothing from the hon. baronet that 
can fairly be said to have any such ten- 
dency, nor can I conceive how the mo- 
tion can have such an effect;—why else, 
it is said, has the measure been deferred 
to this advanced period of the sessions? 
1 have had no communication with the 
hon. baronet on the subject, nor does it 
follow that, in supporting the motion, I 
should agree in his view or plan of reform. 
But, Sir, I can see no objection, either 
to the time, or the manner, in which this 

roposition is introduced to the House. 

n the contrary, after the sentiments of 
the people were so clearly ascertained at 
the late election,—after the desire for 
reform and retrenchment was so unequi- 
vocally and universally expressed,—after 
the result of all the popular contests had 
evinced a spirit favourable to temperate 
and practicable reform, and adverse to 
wild and visionary theories,—there was 
reason to hope, that the question would 
have been taken up by ministers them- 
selves in this House;—that, seeing this 
strong and steady disposition, they would 
secure the respect and esteem of the coun- 
try, by consenting to its unequivocal 
wishes. It therefore became the hon. 
baronet, and others interested in reform, 
to wait, and see what would be the con- 
duct of ministers. They have therefore 
given the government fair play. The 
people have waited,—in silent expecta- 
tion,—to know whether the government 
or the parliament would originate any 
measure calculated to allay their sufferings, 
and redress their grievances ;—and what 
has been the result ?—What has the na- 
tion witnessed? Why Sir, the session has 
been suffered to pass away, your delibe- 
rations are nearly brought to a close, and 
no measure of retrenchment has been de- 
termined upon, nor any attempt made to 
promote the principles of reform; on the 
contrary, you have only added to their 
burthens ;—and, when corruptions so 
flagrant at Grampound, Penrhyn, and 
some other boroughs, were brought under 
the consideration of this House, that it 
would not be prudent, perhaps, altogether 
to overlook, as if fearful that too much 
should be disclosed,—a most cautious 
delicacy was shown to individuals called 
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upon to answer questions calculated to 
discover the full extent of such moral 
and political depravity. 

Sir, the people of this country ere 
treated, on some occasions, as if they 
were destitute of common comprehension. 
They are thought to be incapable of un- 
derstanding their own interests, and unfit 
to be entrusted with the exercise of those 
rights they inherit from their ancestors. 
Gentlemen are however greatly mistaken, 
if they entertain such notions. In one 
respect I have the advantage of most of 
the honourable members present; for, 
however deficient in talent or knowledge 
on other subjects, I have this superiority, 
at least, of knowing the real sentiments 
of a great portion of the British public, 
no one having mixed more with them, or 
been more accustomed to popular assem - 
blies. I know them to be an enlightened, 
intelligent, and reasoning, community. 
I have recently canvassed some thousands ; 
and, invariably, a spirit of sound and ra- 
tional reform has appeared. I never could 
have obtained my seat in this House on 
any other principles. If the people of 
this country are not sufficiently enlightened 
to be allowed the exercise of the elective 
franchise,—I would ask, then, to what 
tee of our history are we to look?— 

ven in times the most remote, our an- 
cestors enjoyed this right. If, then, 
during the earlier times of our political 
history, they were vested with the sacred 
right of choosing representatives, will any 
hon. member have the confidence to con- 
tend, that they are now too ignorant of 
the constitution, or have too little attach- 
ment to its principles, to be permitted the 
full enjoyment of its benefits. 

Sir, as a measure of imperious justice, 
—as a measure of national policy, upon 
which the safety and happiness of the 
state depends; this House ought not to 
separate, before some advancement has 
been made towards lagen :—the very 
prospect of which is calculated to allay 
the irritated feelings of the nation, and 
encourage a tranquil confidence in the ad- 
ministration, and in parliament. By 
agreeing to the present motion, the House 
does not pledge itself to any particular 
measure: it merely gives an assurance, 
that, in the ensuing sessions, it will take 
the most direct and effective means to 
ascertain the real cause of alarm, distress, 
and dissatisfaction; and apply to them 
the best remedy which an earnest and 
faithful investigation can suggest. Is there 
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any thing in such a proposition to inflame 
-or'to irritate the public feeling ? Will it 
not, on the contrary, tend to calm the 
minds of the people ?—The chancellor of 
the exchequer has lately thought proper, 
with this view, to hold out to the country 
some promises of economy the next ses- 
‘sion: ‘these promises, however, appear 
to be a mere delusion, to get over present 
difficulties, and made for the mere pur- 
pose of passing down some most unpa- 
‘Jatable expedients. The people pressed 
-down with the weight of their distresses, co- 
-vered the table ofthe last parliament with pe- 
-titions :—those petitions were passed over 
withneglectand contempt. They have how- 
-ever borne their-sufferings with exemplar 
patieace ;—they have sustained with forti- 
tude and forbearance, the irritating union 
of injury and insult. And what has been 
-done, during the present sessions, towards 
redressing their grievances?—Why, Sir, 
they have complained of their burthens, 
and you have increased them ;—they. have 
asked ‘for bread, and you have given 
them a-stone ;—they have complained of 
excessive taxation, and you have loaded 
‘them with three millions of additional 
taxes; and these taxes, on commodities 
that affect chiefly the middle and poorer 
~classes of the community. A ‘tax, for 
“instance, of 4s. a pound is paid on to- 
-bacco:—the real value of the article itself 
‘is only 6d. The tax on malt is most 
- oppressive to the labouring classes.—Sir, 
‘I am sorry to have seen the misapplica- 
tion of knowledge and ability in an hon. 
entleman to whom I have before alluded ; 
‘had he given his powers to the cause of 
-reform, he would have made a more for- 
midable appearance. The hon. gentleman 
- came evidently prepared with a quotation 
from ‘Mr. Fox in his hand; but I would 
advise him to look a little further into 
the opinions. of that great statesman, 
before he ventures again to quote him on 
that subject. The hon. gentleman will 
‘not surely pretend, that the quotation he 
‘gave was applied to the question of 
reform ; it appli¢d’ to the relative duties 
of members arid their constituents. Mr, 
-Fox’s sentiments are well known on that 
‘point. He was of opinion, that in some 
‘instances amember might be instructed 
to do that which, as an honest and con- 
-scientious. man, he could not perform :—I 


«am of 'the~same opinion, although’ Ido 


‘not think such a'difficulty very likely to 
‘arise. ‘1’ wish the hon. gentleman to un- 
‘derstand, ‘that Mr. Fox-was a zealous and 
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former ; not in the sense that term is now 
applied ; I wish, indeed, these silly catch- 
words were exploded, for there can be 
no reform but what is radical ;—that is, 


wherever an abuse is found, it should be 


taken up by the root: to remove the top 
only would be to make it shoot up with 
more vigor. I would recommend the hon. 
gentleman to read Mr. Fox’s speech on 
reform in 1797, the best speech ever made 
on the subject. In that speech he main- 


‘tained, that “we had no chance of re- 


covery without reform; and that—“ a 
day, an hour, ought not to elapse, without 
giving ourselves the chance of this reco- 
very. When government is daily pre- 
senting itself in the shape of weakness, 
that borders on dissolution,—unequal to 
all the functions of useful comma, and 
formidable only in pernicious corruption, 
—weak in power, and strong only in in- 
fluence,—am I to be told, that such a 


state of things can go on with safety to 


any branch of the constitution? If men 
think that, under the impression of such 
a system, we can go on without a recur- 
rence to first principles, they argue against 
all theory, and against all practice.” I 
need not remark, Sir, with how much 
more force these observations would 
apply at the present moment. The hon. 
gentleman has talked of other authorities, 
but he has not adduced any ; indeed, all 
the great authorities are in favour of 
reform,—Locke, Justice Raymond, and 
fifty others, down to Blackstone; with 
lord Chatham, Jord Camden, Mr. Pitt, 
and even Mr. Burke,—for, although 
alarmed, yet in his better days, and 
cooler moments he had avowed the same 
doctrine ; and it isnowhere more strongly 
enforced than in his ‘* Thoughts on the 
present Discontents,” where, among other 
forcible reasons, he stated that, ‘ the 
House of Commons was not instituted to 
be a control upon the people, but a con- 
trol for the people;” and further, “ an 
addressing House of Commons, and a 
petitioning nation; an House of: Com- 
mons full of confidence, when the nation 
is plunged in despair ; in the utmost har- 


‘mony with ministers, whom the. people 


regard with the utmost abhorrence ;..who 
vote thanks when the public opinion calls 
upon them for impeaehments ; who are 
eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account ;- who, - all: disputes 
between the people andthe administra- 


tion, presume - against» the~ people ; who 
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unish their disorders, but refuse even to 
inquire into the provocations to them :— 
this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of 
things, in this constitution. Such an 
assembly may be a great, wise, and awful 
senate; but it is not, to any popular 
purpose, a House of Commons.” These 
are the sentiments of Burke ; and which 
would apply now with tenfold force. 

It has been objected by the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Grenfell) that no specific plan 
was proposed ; but, Sir, at various times 
specific plans have been proposed, by 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Flood, and others, none of 
which were acceded to; and now, when 
a motion is made, merely pledging the 
House to take the subject into consi- 
deration, this is made a ground of objec- 
tion by those who are avowedly against 
all reform, and who would equally oppose 
any measure of a specific nature. We 
likewise see the old objection again re- 
sorted to,—that the reformers are not 
agreed among themselves. Nothing can 
surely be more futile than such objec- 
tions. Would any man be so absurd as 
to contend, that, because there was some 
difference of opinion among physicians, 
no remedy whatever should be adminis- 
tered ;—much less, that the case should 
not even be inquired into? If inquiry 
were never to be made until all the mem- 
bers of this House were agreed upon the 
precise measure that should be adopted, 
no advances could be made in public 
business ; we should be debating without 
end ;—and you, Sir, might remain in that 
chair for ever. How is it with any mea- 
sure which the government is determined 
to carry ?—Is this unanimity necessary ? 
—Did all agree in the precise nature of 
the income tax? No;—the measure was 
discussed, and conflicting opinions were 
settled by the vote of the House. So 
would it be with the question of reform, 
if undertaken with sincerity ; but it seems, 
in questions that are to add to the bur- 
thens and the grievances of the people, 
these difficulties are easily got over ;— 
but in measures which propose to lighten 
their burthens, and to redress their griev- 
ances, they are insurmountable. The 
distresses of the people are not denied ; 
but it is said, Will a reform in parliament 
remove them ?—Will it give them em- 
ployment ?—Will it feed the hungry? 
—Certainly not: no man would contend 
that it have any such instantaneous 
effect ;—but, as our present difficulties 
have arisen for want of a watchful and 

(VOL. XL. ) 
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vigilant parliamentary control, a reform 
would tend gradually to remove them, 
and to guard against their recurrence. 
Gentlemen deprecate the extension of 
the elective franchise, and exclaim, 
What! would you let in the rabble?— 
Why, Sir, you have already got the 
rabble: it is the rabble who vote in most 
of the rotten boroughs;—while the peo- 
ple of property and respectability are 
excluded. But, even in the great and 
populous towns,—Liverpool, Lancaster, 
and various others that | could mention, 
-—how many of the rabble have the right 
of voting ; while the persons of property 
and respectability residing on the spot 
are altogether excluded, and cannot ob- 
tain, even by purchase, the right of 
voting. An apprenticeship to a water- 
man or master of a coasting-vessel con- 
fers that right, although the parties may 
reside at the extremity of the kingdom. 
By a petition presented this day from 
Liverpool, and now upon your table, it is 
stated, that two-thirds of the resident 
householders there have no votes, and 
that two-thirds of the voters are non- 
residents. Even in the city of London 
the freeholders have no votes ;—nor even 
the resident householders, although citi- 
zens, unless they are also on the Livery. 
The county of Cornwall alone returns to 
parliament, exclusive of county-members, 
as many representatives as thirteen other 
counties :—and who will pretend to say 
that every borough in that county is not 
as corrupt as Grampound and Penryn? 
Sir, when these practices are brought to 
view, how do you propose to cure them? 
—Why, by extending the right of voting 
to the adjacent hundred ; that is, by con- 
ferring the right of voting on those free- 
holders who already have votes, and 
allowing them to vote conjointly with the 
corrupt and perjured voters of the bo- 
rough;—while the great majority of the 
respectable householders throughout the 
kingdom have no votes at all,—and some 
of the most wealthy and populous towns 
are totally unrepresented :—thereby, in- 
stead of allowing these boroughs to sell 
themselves, you turn them over to one 


-man, who will sell them in the lump ;—a 


condition infinitely more pernicious, de- 
grading, and detestable.—It is said, how- 
ever, that, if it were not for such boroughs, 
the commercial interest would not be re- 
presented in this House ; but this, Sir, I 
deny ; for, if the right of voting were 
rer from rotten boroughs to po- 
(5 C 
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pulous towns, and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, an equal number of commercial 
men would be returned in a free and in- 
dependent manner ;—while, by the pre- 
sent system, they are compelled to buy 
their seats, and, in return, obtain an in- | 
demnity for the purchase, by selling 
themselves to the minister. The landed 
interest has its full proportion of mem- , 
bers;—and, as for lawyers, we are sv_ 
over-done, that we are devoured by them ; 
—but, the objection is not so much to 
their being here, as to the way in which 
they come here, and the purposes for 
which they buy their seats. If reform | 
took place, this House would not pro- 
bably be filled with better or more en- 
lightened members than at present; but, 
there would be this essential difference, 
that, obtaining their seats by the free suf- 
frages of the people, they would feel an 
obligation to attend to the interests of , 
those by whom they were elected, instead | 
of their own. Talents, character, and | 
property, would then have their due 
weight in the estimation of the electors ; 
and we should no longer see men enter) 
these walls, whose persons, or even names, 
were never before known or heard of at. 
the place for which they take their seats, 
and with which they never had any ine | 
terest or connexion. 

Sir, a long course of ruinous measures, 
wantonly entered upon, and extravagant | 
and boundless expenses, have so reduced | 
the resources of this country, that if, un- | 
happily, another war should be found ne- 
cessary, there would be no means left to 
meet it. From whence came all this ?— 
Can any member have the confidence to_ 
state, that, if this House had shown a 
watchful regard for the public interest, | 
and acted with firmness and independ- 
ence, the country could have been re- 
duced to its present situation. The ques- 
tion now is, Will you look the evil in the 
face, and make a vigorous effort to re- 
trieve the country ?—Will you endeavour 
to effect a reformation, which you may 
yourselves guide and direct ?—or will you 
wait until it be forced upon you, in a 
manner that you can neither resist nor 
control? The question can no longer 
with safety be postponed; and, unless 
this House will take timely and effectual 
measures to remove existing grievances, 
God knows whether any one will be 
allowed to sit here, or whether we shall 
have any house at all. Nothing short of 
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thorough reformation of abuses, can put 
the country into good-humour, and secure 
the affections of the people :—this, Sir, is 
the rooted conviction of my mind, and 
fire cannot drive it out of me. Am I to 
be answered, that such a reformation is 
impracticable ;—that, to attempt it, would 
put to hazard existing establishments ? 
Have, then, Sir, the abuses assumed so 
gigantic a shape, that it would be unsafe 
to touch them ?—This would be an argu- 
ment against further delay. Will it be 
said, that there are wild and extravagant 
notions afloat;—that the people are un- 
reasonable in their demands? But, Sir, if 


_the people are _unreasonable,—-if they do 


ask too much, is that a reason why you 
should do nothing? If you satisfy the 


honest and the reasonable, you would 
leave the factious and unprincipled to 
sink into insignificance, and no danger 


could be apprehended. 

But, Sir, how are you to get rid of the 
question ?—Can you persuade the people 
that no abuses exist? Will you pretend to 


say there are none? Can you prevail upon 


the people to abandon the pursuit of re- 


form ?—Can you, in short, contrive to set 


this question at rest?—Impossible! The 
people know how this House is constructed 
as well as you do: this question has been 

itated, and gaining strength, for the last 
fifty years ;—it has grown with the dis- 
tresses and the burthens of the country, 
and is too well understood ever to be 
abandoned. I implore the House, then, 
to take this subject into its serious consi- 
deration: —apply a remedy to these abuses, 
and carry tranquillity and confidence to 
the people. Let the House search into the 
condition of the representation; and, if 
they are able to report (what, by the way, 
will be doing wonders) that such abuses 
do not exist, then indeed might the people 
be satisfied. But no, Sir, the abuse is ac- 
knowledged, and the remedy is refused. 
While redress is denied, we see exorbitant 
imposts demanded by ministers, and grant- 
ed almost as a matter of course. They 
are opposed indeed by long speeches, 
which keep us here until three or four in 
the morning ;—but nothing is done to al- 
leviate the distresses of the country.— 
[Continued cheering }].—-Sir, ] feel grateful 
for these marks of applause, as they have 
afforded me some relief at the present 
moment. I have been induced, by the 
kind indulgence of the House, to make 
larger drafts upon its patience than I at 
first intended :—I shall, however, only 
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trouble you with two or three observations 
more. - As, Sir, every member of the 
House, whatever may be his political feel- 
ing, or of whatever party, professes to 
support the constitution, —it only remains 
to ascertain what that constitution really 
is. Is it a part of the constitution to have 
a free representation of the people in par- 
liament ?—If that be the case, will it be 
contended that it would be unsafe to 
render it so? That, if freed from these 
abuses, the government could not stand ? 
Is, then, the constitution a mere fanciful 
fabric,—beautiful only in theory,—exist- 
ing only in name—that it requires the aid 
of influence and corruption to carry it 
into practice? Ifso, we ought no longer 
to venerate it ;—instead of our regard, it 
would only call for our abhorrence. But, 
Sir, if this House really values the consti- 
tution;—if it be calculated to promote 
and secure the rights, the interests, andthe 
liberties, of the people ;—let us lose no 
time in freeing it from those impurities 
which threaten its destruction. The mea- 
sure of reform must one day come upon 
us ;—and I again implore this House not 
to shut its ears against the complaints of 
the people, by rejecting this proposition, 
but to give it all the attention and consi- 
deration which a question of such mo- 
mentous and such vital interest demands. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, as the 
present motion was rather a notice of one 
to be made in the next session, he thought 
every argument on reform at present ir- 
relevant. An hon. alderman had said, 
that his constituents, many thousands in 
number, were unanimously in favour of 
reform; but he pledged himself, if the 
worthy alderman would obtain for him a 
fair audience by those persons, that he 
would cause some of them to change their 
opinions. He had once spoken at Palace- 
yard against reform, and thanked the 
worthy baronet opposite for having then 
procured him a patient hearing. If those 
gentlemen who with him entertained opi- 
nions opposed to a reform in parliament 
were to attend popular meetings, their 
arguments would then be turned to more 
advantage than if delivered in this House. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the greater 
portion of the people of Scotland were 
favourable to a moderate reform; and 
in compliance with the opinion of his 
constituents, he should vote for the pre- 
sent motion. 

Mr. Price said, that although a friend 
to parliamentary reform, he was far from 
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entertaining those wild notions which had 
thrown discredit on the subject. The 
apr question, however, was one which 
ie thought might safely be entertained. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he would uniformly 
support any member who brought forward 
the subject of reform, and the oftener it 
was recommended to the attention of the 
House the better. Every great authority 
for the last 150 years had recommended 
parliamentary reform. Many years had 
clapsed since that House had voted, that 
the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished. If that resolution was well founded 
then, was it not much more so now, when 
the system of corruption was so far ex- 
tended and so openly avowed? We went 
to war with France, to prevent the then 
growing spirit of parliamentary reform. 
The question ought to be constantly be- 
fore the House in some shape or other, 
till the grand end was attained. He con- 
demned the Foreign Enlistment bill, the 
prop of Old Spain against the liberties of 
the patriots in South America. Ifa re- 
form had previously taken place, no mi- 
nister would have dared to introduce such 
a bill into parliament. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he should never 
bring himself to agree with those who be- 
lieved the representation of the people in 
parliament to be in a condition which re- 
quired no amendment. Nevertheless, he 
shrunk from the idea of administering any 
general reform, especially at a period 
when theories the most visionary and 
alarming were vehemently contended for 
out of doors. He could not therefore 
accede to the motion of the hon. baronet, 
for, so far from agreeing with a worthy 
alderman, who thought it would pledge 
the House to nothing, the House would, 
in his opinion, clearly stand pledged by 
it, to the early adoption, or at least con- 
sideration, of some organized and general 
plan. He considered it even more ob- 
jectionable than a proposal, that the 
House should at once bind itself to a 
specific and exclusive mode of reform, 
because that might have appeared to 
supersede the necessity for any further 
discussion of various schemes and sys- 
tems, either in or out of the House; but 
the resolution proposed by the hon. ba- 
ronet, would excite the most absurd and 
dangerous suggestions, and possibly oc- 
casion very serious commotions in the 
country prior to the next session. Ap- 
prehensive, however, as he was of any 
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sweeping and precipitate measure, he 
should ever cordially promote the most 
effectual application of all means casually 
arising, which, though partial in their 
immediate operation, might, with a con- 
stant and religious regard to the an- 
cient landmarks of the constitution, gra- 
dually tend to a general and substantial 
reform. The cases of Barnstaple and 
Penryn, respecting which bills had re- 
cently been passed, and those of Gram- 
pound and Camelford then under investi- 
gation, afforded very desirable means of 
this description; but, he would ask, whe- 
ther due advantage had been taken of 
such opportunities ?—He wished also to 
inquire, upon what principle which had 
reference to ancient forms and practice, 
corrupted boroughs were opened to the 
neighbouring freeholders, on whom, gratu- 
itously and unnecessarily, a double repre- 
sentation, in respect of the same freehold, 
was thus to be conferred? (Hear, hear!] 
—The nomination of members would, by 
such a disposition of the franchise, in 
many cases, devolve upon one or two con- 
siderable landholders, and he would sub- 
mit, that if the principle of representation 
were worth any thing in the constitution, 
the more substantial and extensive in- 
terests of the country should on these 
occasions be provided for. He not only 
agreed with those hon. members who had 
urged that it would be a more beneficial, 
but he contended and would undertake to 
prove, that it would be a more constitu- 
tional course, entirely to disfranchise 
boroughs so situated, and transfer the 
right to the most important counties, or 
to considerable trading towns, according 
to the relative expediency of increasing 
the proportionate representation of the 
landed or commercial interest [Hear !]. 
This, too, he was persuaded, while per- 
fectly safe in itself, would tend greatly to 
satisfy all persons who entertained legiti- 
mate and reasonable views on the subject 
of reform. Though Mr. Pitt, in conse- 
quence of events in France, and certain 
mischievous proceedings in this country, 
had abandoned his own plans of general 
reform, and afterwards resisted those de- 
vised by others, yet he had never retreated 
from his declaration, that some reform 
was highly desirable, provided it could be 
sespiind with safety; and that Mr. Pitt 
would have concurred in the adoption of 
such a course as he was anxious for re- 
specting corrupted boroughs, no one 
could doubt who read the resolutions 
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proposed by that distinguished statesman 
in 178%; for it was precisely what resulted 
from them, when they were divested of 
all that tended to an immediate and ge- 
neral reform of parliament. On such and 
similar incidental means and gradual mea- 
sures he should probably be ever con- 
tented to depend, and with these limited 
and moderate views he must oppose the 
present motion. Even if he suspected 
that the manner in which he was disposed 
to proceed in future with regard to cor- 
rupted boroughs, had not the sanction of 
historical authority, or at least of consti- 
tutional analogy, he should not press it 
so earnestly upon the House. 

Lord John Russell wished to state 
distinctly that he did not agree with those 
who opposed all and every system of 
reform. He agreed in the propriety of 
disfranchising such boroughs as were 
notoriously corrupt, and would give his 
consent to any measure that would restrict 
the duration of parliament to three years. 
He could not, however, pledge himself to 
support a measure that went the length 
of proposing an inquiry into the general 
state of the representation, because such 
an inquiry was calculated to throw a slur 
upon the representation of the country, 
and to fill the minds of the people with 
vague and indefinite alarms. ‘The hon. 
baronet had complained that the reformers 
were represented to be wild and visionary 
theorists, and had called upon the House 
to state where those wild and visionary 
reformers were to be found? If the hon. 
baronet did not know where to find them, 
he would refer him to those persons who 
had advised him during the last session to 
bring forward his celebrated motion for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he supported the 
motion from a thorough conviction, that 
the House of Commons, as at present 
composed, did not afford to the people a 
full, fair, and impartial representation, 
He had anxiously watched the conduct of 
the recently-elected House, in the hope 
of finding there the faithful guardians of 
the public purse; but he was grieved to 
say, he had not discovered any improve- 
ment, nor a considerate and economical 
discharge of, — the most important 
trust with which individuals could be 
vested. He had heard language in the 
debate which had convinced him, that 
there did not exist that sympathy between 
the representatives and the people, that 
proud, and, he would call it, that happy 
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feeling of dependence upon, and of con- 
nexion with, them, without which their 
rights and interests could never be cor- 
dially advocated and protected. The mem- 
ber for Newcastle-under-Lyme having 
boldly disclaimed being one of those who 
are guilty of the grave offence of ambition- 
ing popular applause, thought that the 
hon. baronet had at all times lent himself 
too much to the multitude, and, in allusion 
to the meetings of the people, he had 
charitably stated, that the hon. baronet 
had availed himself of such a crisis to 
agitate the question of reform ; and though 
unwilling to impute motives, he (Mr. 
Wilmot) could not help observing, that 
those meetings which he viewed in another 
light than of a seditious nature, co-existed, 
and seemed to have a strong connexion 
with such motions—motions which had, in 
his opinion, no other tendency than that 
of dissatisfying the people with their situa- 
tion; and the hon. gentleman, at the same 
time, declared his unqualified distrust of 
all reformers, whom he accused of wishing 
to throw the apple of discord where they 
could, and who, whilst they professed the 
public good, were javeslahl found skulk- 
ing behind the shield of their individual 
and private interests, and watching the 
opportunity to steal into the sanctuary of 
the state. How far this last observation 
applied to the hon. mover, and those en- 
lightened statesmen of ancient and modern 
time, who were friendly to the principle 
of reform; or how far such imputation 
might not be retorted with tenfold effect 
upon those who so calumniated, it was 
not for him to pronounce. In the present 
acknowledged distress in all parts of these 
islands, he could not refrain from con- 
demning any language which seemed to 
undervalue such distress, or such a total 
want of commiseration and prudence, as 
could unfeelingly apply iene tending, 
not to soothe, but to irritate and inflame. 
If some members did not represent their 
money or their patron—if they partici- 
— in the feelings of the people—if they 

ad a common interest, an indissoluble 
connexion, with them, such as, for the 
honour and interest of both, should exist, 
such language could surely not have been 
heard within the walls of parliament. 
True, there were meetings, numerous 
and frequent at this moment, but were they 
therefore seditious” meetings? Were 
they produced by the hon. baronet’s mo- 
tion for reform? Had any speeches in 
that House created the universally-felt 
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distress throughout the country? Was it 
this expected motion for reform which 
had run up the national debt to nearly 900 
millions? that had induced the House, at 
a period of profound peace, and in the 
fifth year of that peace too, to impose 
three millions of new taxes upon the 
people, already pressed to the earth by 
excessive taxation? Was it the appre- 
hension of this motion that caused the 
House to refuse the inquiry into the state 
of the nation at such a season of peril and 
alarm? which induced them to pass such 
a bill as the South American Enlistment 
bill? which induced them to keep up all 
the establishments to their present extra- 
vagant amount, and to negative every 
motion for retrenchment ?—Another hon. 
member, while he admitted an enor- 
mously-increasing debt, increasing esta- 
blishments, and the increasing influence 
of the Crown in the House of Commons, 
declared, that for 18 years he had held 
the same language, namely, his total want 
of confidence in all reformers, because 
they were not united in opinion among 
themselves, and had never been able to 
state what they wanted. As one of those 
who wished to see the House reformed— 
reformed by connecting the extension of 
the elective franchise with property—by 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
and by curtailing the pernicious influence 
of the mercenary, and, in many instances, 
almost depopulated boroughs—he would 
state what he wanted. He desired to see 
an honest, full, and fair representation of 
the people, which he flattered himself 
oa not fail to produce decreased taxa- 
tion, and decreased influence. It was 
because he was as fully convinced as 
any man of the positive, substantial, and 
unequivocal blessings enjoyed under the 
constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons (blessings and privileges to be 
found, perhaps, in few other states), that 
he was disposed to apply correctives in 
time, in order to restore and preserve a 
constitution, in principle equalled by none. 
He did not desire to pull down, but to 
repair. He wished to see the House of 
Commons purified by a rational, practical, 


| and temperate reform, connected with 


the true constitutional principles of re- 
form, Property. And, as it had been 
well emad easy in the evening by a noble 
lord Neeser he too wished for such 
a reform as would be radical in the correc- 
tion of the abuses which had grown up in 
Our existing institutions. He required no 
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authorities to justify the vote he meant 
to give, though such might be cited in 
abundance; nor was he afraid of having 
his motives questioned ; therefore he should 
not detain the House by any explanation 
of them. The motion went merely to 
pledge the House to inquire into the state 
of representation in the next session of 
parliament, without binding it to any 
specific measure. For himself, he was 
neither fur universal suffrage nor annual 
parliaments. Who those persons are, so 
desirous as an hon. member would insi- 
nuate, to persuade the people that the 
‘¢ rich were not their friends, but their 
enemies,” the gentleman had not ex- 
plained. There seemed, indeed, a very 
prevailing inclination, and a kind dispo- 
sition on the part of several who opposed 
the motion, to advise and lecture the hon. 
baronet; and surmises and insinuations 
had been generously thrown out, as to 
the tendency of such motions, and the 
possible motives from which they origi- 
nated; though it was admitted, without 
the consciousness of the hon. mover, as 
to the impelling cause for the agitation 
of such questions, big at the same time 
with such mighty danger, not only to the 
House of Commons, but to all the consti- 
tuted authorities of the state. He (Mr. 
H.) did not support the motion as a “ so- 
vereign panacea” for all complaints, but 
as likely, in its operation, to restore 
health and vigour where disease and cor- 
ruption had already taken strong hold, 
and threatened to destroy, if not speedil 

eradicated. It was the rejection of oh 
motions, and not their agitation in, or 
adoption by, the House of Commons, 
that, in his (Mr. H.’s) opinion, might 
convert the meetings of the people into 
dangerous associations—meetings which 
-were recognised, respected, and even 
wisely courted by the constitution. After 
what had fallen from another member 
(Tennyson), he (Mr. H.) was sorry to 
know, that he should incur that gentle- 
-man’s displeasure, and he apprehended 
that of the independent electors of 


‘Grimsby, in venturing to advocate a 


measure in such bad company as in that 
of the inhabitants and electors of the poor, 
-ignorant, unthinking people of the con- 
temptible, depopulated city of Westmin- 
ster, who stood so low in public esteem, 
for having repeatedly sent to the House 


-of Commons, as one of their representa- 


.tives, so time-serving, necessitous, un- 
‘enlightened an individual, as the lion. 
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mover, who was so notorious for looking 
up to every administration for countenance 
and support, who had nothing to lose, but 
every thing to gain, by areformin the House 
of Commons—by such a reform as would 
produce the terrible and revolutionary et- 
fects of extending the elective franchise to 
some of the most populous towns of the em- 
pire; as also, in Newcastle-under-Lyme 
and Grimsby to many of the wealthy and 
perhaps most respectable, but at present 
non-franchised inhabitants of those places ! 
Who more interested in such a change 
than the hon. baronet ? who, instead of 
continuing as he is at present, a poor, 
pennyless, troublesome, designing patriot, 
would all at once, in the general confu- 
sion, become rich, powerful, and some- 
body in the state, nay, possibly obtain the 
distinguished honour of sitting in the 
House of Commons for Great-Grimsby, 
and represent all its famed purity and 
patriotism ! Yet, strange as it may appear, 
notwithstanding all this, he (Mr. H.) had 
resolved to support the hon. baronet’s 
motion, neither awed by the frowns, nor 
intimidated by the sarcasms of those who, 
profusely dealing in every charitable insi- 
nuation, opposed this and every other 
attempt to reduce expenditure and reform 
abuse ; nor was he ashamed to own that 
he ambitioned nothing so much as to 
merit the people’s confidence, and live in 
their affections. He had unhappily wit- 
nessed in his own ill-fated country the 
lamentable consequences of a heedless, 
dishonest representation, and of an obdu- 
rate, profligate government; he would 
advise gentlemen to take warning by the 
state of Ireland. It was most unwise, 
instead of thoroughly examining into the 
causes, to deny the discontents of the 
people. The very disposition to afford 
redress would essentially tend to tran- 
reconcile—the people conceive 
that an improved state of the representa- 
tion would be beneficial to them—the 
present defective representation they 
consider as one of the national diseases. 
They do not want to disturb the pillars 
of the state, but to strengthen and orna- 
ment the venerable and respected fabric. 
Had the Irish House of Commons been 
vigilant, economical, and honest, the go- 
vernment had never been extravagant 
and oppressive. It was not the people 
there who combined against the state ; 
but it was a stubborn unblushing system 
of continued refusal, accompanied by in- 
sult, a shameless combination of oppression 
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and corruption, that drove the people to 
madness, and completed the ruin of that 
country. Had the parliament of Ireland 
attended in time to admonition and remon- 
strance—had they watched and checked 
the government—had they acted for the 
good of the people, and the honour of the 
Crown—had they been the faithful guar- 
dians of the public purse, the intrepid 
champions of the people's rights—equally 
persevering and undaunted in their oppo- 
sitiun to what was wrong, as in the de- 
fence of what was valuable in the state, 
the rebellion of 1798 had not occurred, 
and Ireland would not now have to lament 
a rapidly accumulating debt, an increasing 
absentee list, a legislature far removed, 
and a House of Commons so composed, 
as to leave all the local concerns, in a great 
degree, to the protection of strangers for 
the most part ignorant, and not unfre- 
quently distracted by conflicting, and in 
some cases, even entirely opposite inter- 
ests; but by an obstinate denial of 
justice, by constantly refusing relief, by 
continued persecution, by mocking the 
people’s sufferings and putting them at 
defiance, by crying out innovation, when 
a despised, calumniated, and much ha- 
rassed people, desired but protection and 
justice ; by such conduct, he had seen in 

is own country, her parliament bought 
and sold, the land impoverished and de- 
graded, a provoked and desolating rebel- 
lion; until the same insolent and triumphant 
majorities, acting under the control of 
corrupt and designing ministers, after 
having long and obstinately denied the 
existence of any grievance, and refused 
the people redress and kindness, betrayed 
their sacred trust, and consented to have 
their country blotted out from among the 
nations of the earth, and to be becoming 
a degraded and dependent province of 
the empire. 

Mr. Byng said, he would not be deterred 
from supporting this question, because it 
was brought forward by an hon. baronet, 
who, by his conduct, had made himself 
very unacceptable to many members in 
that House. This he said with sincere 
regret, on account of the high respect he 
entertained for him. The hon. baronet 
had not shown himself a friend to parlia- 
mentary reform; on the contrary, he was 
very much its enemy, and had prevented 
many, who had formerly favoured the 
question, from latterly giving it their sup- 

ort. The hon. baronet, by separating 
imself from the gentlemen of the coun- 
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try, had done injury to himself and his 


cause ; because he must be aware, that no 
great object had ever been obtained with- 
out the concurrence of the aristocracy of 
the realm. 

Sir Francis Burdett replied as follows: 
—After the able support which the mo- 
tion has received, and the very little ar- 
gument which has been advanced against 
it, I have but few remarks to make. I 
am well contented that the question 
should stand before the public in the way 
in which it will be presented to them by 
this debate. In respect to the hon. mem- 
ber for Herefordshire, who has given me 
the advantage of his testimony to m 
good conduct, I feel a full sense of the 
obligation; and for the small degree of 
support which he seems inclined to give 
to reform, I beg leave to assure him, in 


the language of those who receive cha- 


ritable contributions, that the smallest 


‘donation will be thankfully received.— 


As to the member for Middlesex who is 
pleased to say, that he considers it a great 
misfortune that I have disconnected my- 
self with the aristocracy of the country, 
I can only say, that I cannot attribute it 
to any fault of my own, but to their de- 
sertion of those principles which alone 
can restore happiness and liberty to this 
country: it has been owing to those who 
suffer the differences of public opinion to 
disturb and embitter the relations of 
private society, and not to any feelings of 
animosity on my part. My endeavour 
has always been to persuade the aristo- 
cracy that their real interest consisted in 
being the leaders and supporters of the 
rights of the people; and I can only 
lament that this has proved any cause of 
offence.—The noble lord (John Russell) 
has thought proper to stigmatize, as wild 
and visionary, those resolutions for reform 
which I moved last year. One would 
suppose that there was some magic in 
these words, which are repeated over and 
over again, which are made to stand in 
lieu of all argument, and seem to be con- 
sidered as a sufficient answer to every 
plan of reform on every occasion. The 
noble lord would do more credit to his 
talents and candour, and I intreat him to 
undertake the task, if he would point out 
the defects, either in the principles or in 
the reasoning employed in those resolu- 
tions, and I can assure him that he will 
find no one more willing or more ready to 
become a convert to the truth, when 
proved to be so, however different from 
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any opinions I have hitherto entertained ; 
but it is a little too much in the noble 
lord to expect that men should resign 
their reason and judgment, the result of 
much laborious investigation, from the 
mere apprehension of the unmeaning cry 
of wild and visionary.—The hon. member 
for Galway has been pleased to compli- 
ment me, for having procured him, as he 
says, a hearing from a meeting of the 
electors of Westminster some time since. 
I can assure the hon. gentleman that the 
compliment is unmerited by me; it is 
justly due to the electors of Westminster, 
who, I will venture to say, will at all times 
pay attention to any gentleman who at- 
tends their meetings, and conducts him- 
self in the manner that the hon. member 
did.—The hon. member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Wilmot) has, I think, been pecu- 
liarly unlucky in the whole of his speech, 
and more particularly in his historical 
allusions, endeavouring to prove, from 
the insolence and folly of the language 
of a misguided king, the slavish state and 
condition of the people of England, with- 
out recollecting that that same king, for 
his usurpation upon the liberties of the 
country, and the violence of his conduct, 
ended his career by losing his crown and 
his life: I should, therefore, have rather 
adduced the example of that king, in aid 
of my argument, to prove the vigour and 
energy with which our forefathers resented 
any violation of the constitution, than have 
expected to hear it employed as a proof 
of their base and abject condition.—In 
answer to what has been said on different 
plans of reform, and which are practicable 
or impracticable, my opinion is, that the 
most practicable is that which obtains 
the greatest number of honest supporters ; 
and to such a plan I shall be always ready 
to lend my assistance. I am happy to 
state, that the press has communicated 
many circumstances connected with this 
subject to the public with the greatest 
ability. An impulse has been given to the 
public mind, which will be long felt, and 
not easily forgotten; and, whatever may 
become of the present question, I am 
convinced, that the cause of reform will 
ultimately meet with the success which it 
so justly merits. 

The question being put, “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read,” 
the House divided: Ayes, 153; Noes, 58. 

List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon. G. Becher, W. W. 
Browne, D. Bernal, R. 


Dissenters Marriage Bill. [1504 
Barnett, J. North, Dudley 
Benyon, B. Nugent, lord 
Brand, hon. T. Osborne, lord F, 
Byng, G. Pringle, Juhn 


Calcraft, John 
Carter, John Pares, Thomas 
Clifton, lord Price, R. 

De Crespigny, sir W. Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Denman, Thos. Phillips, C. M. 
Dundas, hon. T. Robarts, W. T. 
Dundas, hon. C. Robarts, A. W. 
Ebrington, visct. Ricardo, David 


Palmer, C. F. 


Foley, Thos. Russell, lord Wm. 
Fellowes, hon. N. Sinclair, Geo. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Spencer, lord R. 


Fergusson, sir R.C. 
Graham, Sandford 
Gurney, R. H. 
Harvey, D, W. 
Hutchinson, hon. H. 


Smith, John 
Smith, W. 
Stewart, W. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Thorp, alderman 


Hume, Jos. Waithman, ald, 
Kennedy, T. F. Williams, Wm. 
Lamb, hon. G. Wood, ald. 
Lemon, sir W. Wharton, J. 
Lloyd, sir E. TELLERS. 
Longman, G. Burdett, sir F, 


Martin, sir T. B. Wilson, sir Robert 


Madocks, W, A. Parrep Orr. 
Maxwell, J. Bennet, H.G. 
Martin, John Ellice, E. 

Moore, Peter Fitzgerald, M. 


DissenTERS MARRIAGE Mr. 
W. Smith having moved the commitment, 

Lord Castlereagh urged the propriety of 
not pressing the bill further in the present 
session. He wished not to express any 
decided opinion as to the measure ; but it 
was to be remarked, that it only gave re- 
lief to one class of persons, who objected 
to the present marriage ceremony—the 
Protestant dissenters, and not to the Ca- 
tholics, who also objected to it. 

Mr. W. Smith repeated the statement 
which he had made when he first proposed 
i.e measure, to show that an object, 
which was allowed to be desirable, was 
obtained in an unobjectionable manner ; 
the relief granted to one class of dissenters 
being afforded without prejudice to any 
other class, or even to the most rigid 
friend of the church of England. A part 
of the ceremony was to be left out when 
certain persons requested it. In the part 
that remained of the ceremony, not one 
word was altered. The Romish dissenters, 
it was said, objected to the ceremony im 
toto, but they were not placed in a worse 
situation by the bill; on the contrary, a 
door was opened for that relief which 
they were entitled to. As, however, it 
would be vain for him to hope to pass it 
at present, after the declaration of the 
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noble lord, he should withdraw it, with 
the intention of submitting it in the next 
session. 

Dr. Phillimore, without objecting to the 
end to be attained, suggested that the bill 
was open to two objections—Ist. That by 
stripping the ceremony of all its religious 
part, it might be regarded with less re- 
verence by the members of the church; 
and 2d, that the clergy might feel con- 
scientious scruples in performing a cere- 
mony which they were accustomed to 
consider as a religious one, thus degraded 
into a mere civil ordinance. 

Sir J. Mackintosh, after recapitulating 
the objections of Dr. Phillimore, observed, 
that the first of those objections appeared 
to him rather singular, since nothing could 
more tend to lessen and degrade a cere- 
mony than the knowledge that persons 
conformed to what they did not believe, 
and uttered, under the form of devotion, 
words in which their hearts did not join, 
and to which in their consciences they 
felt invincible repugnance. The idea 
which gave weight to the ceremony, was 
the belief that it was a voluntary and 
conscientious declaration of the feelings, 
and a compulsory insincerity could only 
weaken the aid that religion and the law 
gave to this solemn engagement. He 
was rather alarmed at the principle con- 
tained in the second objection. The 


marriage ceremony, and the other rites | 


of the church of England were established 
by the act of authority, and the power 
which ordained could require (though it 
would not do it without deliberation) 
that those ceremonies should not be 
performed in certain cases. Religion was 
the relation of man to his Creator, but 
an established church was the creature 
of civil 

The bill was ordered to be committed 
that day three weeks. 


STOREKEEPER GENERAL'S DEPART- 
MENT.] Mr. Hume laid on the table of 
the House the following 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE STOREKEEPER 
Generav’s DEPARTMENT. 


1. That it appears, that prior to 1808 the 
business of the Storekeeper General’s depart- 
ment was transacted under the direction of 
Mr. John Trotter, of Soho square, and that 
his total expenditure for the same, for a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, of which thirteen years 


were in time of war, and which expenditure | 


included all pay for establishments and con- 
tingent charges of every kind, such as insu- 
( VOL. XL. ) 


Storekeeper General’s Department. 
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rance, freight, carriage,'rent, salaries ofagents, 

repairs of returned stores, packers charges, 

&c. was 252,939/., or on an annual average 

16,8621, 

2. That it appears, that the present 
department of storekeeper general 
was established in 1808 ; and that 
theexpenditure for that year for his 
establishment alone 

And that the expenditure for that 
year for contingent charges was-- 

Say, for travelling expenses, packing 
charges, porters wages, stationary, 
postages, and rent of offices and 
warehouses, forming a totalof -- 


23,749 


30,674 


And making an excess of expenditure over 
that of last year of 13,812/. independently of 
the annual value of two wharfs and wate- 
houses (Wiggins’s quay and Fresh wharf) be- 
longing to government, and given up to the 
storekeeper general, and the annual worth of 
which may be estimated, at the most mode- 
rate computation, at per annum 5,000/. as 
Fresh wharf and warehouses alone after Mr. 
Trotter left them, were let by public auction 
for $,087/. per annum. 

3. That it appears that the Store- 
keeper General’s Expenditure for 

1809, was, for his establishment 


SIGHS 7,591 
And that for the same year his con- 

tingent charges amounted to+--+ 49,212 

Amounting together to 56,803 


— 


And forming an increase on the expendi- 
ture of the preceding year of 20,129/., inde- 
| pendently of the annual rent of the two wharfs 
and warehouses estimated asaforesaid jin (No. 
2.) at 5,000. : 

4. That it appears, that his expendi- 

ture for 1813 was, for hisestablish- 

mentalone - 
And that for the same year his con- 

tingent charges amounted to «--- 


$9,645 


122,904 


Amounting together to 135,549 
5. That it appears, that his Expendi- 
ture for 1816 was, for his establish- 
ment alone 
And that for the same year his con- 
tingent charges amounted to +--+ 120,698 


21,138 


Amounting together to ++++++ 141,836 


6. That it appears, that his Expendi- 
ture for 1817 was, for his establish- 


ment alone 21,418 
And that for the same year his con- 

| tingent charges amounted to 72,470 

Amounting together to 93,888 


7. That it appears, that his expen- 
| diture for 1818 was, for his estab- 
(5 
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lishment alone 91,647 
And that for the same year his con- 
tingent charges amounted to 52,032 
Amounting togetherto +++++- 73,679 
8. That it appears that the amount 
of stores bought by the commis- 
sariat, and delivered to the store- 
keeper general amounted 
in 1816 59,448 
in 1817 37,318 
IN 1818 to 56,563 
Total 153,329 
And that the amount of the stores 
sold by order of the storekeeper 
general, amounted 
ID 1816 46,706 
in 1817 86,986 
in 1818 42,283 


Total 178,035 
And that the expenses of the store- 
keeper _general’s department 
amounted 
in 1816 to 141,896 
1N 1818 to 73,679 
Total 309,403 

So that the expenses of the storekeeper ge- 
neral’s department for these three years 
amounted to 156,074/. more than the value 
of the stores purchased by government (say 
to more than double the amount of those 
stores) and to within 21,900/. of the joint 
amount of the stores bought and sold by go- 
vernment, although the stores sold in these 
three years amounted to two thirds of all the 
stores sold by the storekeeper general during a 
period of eleven years. 

9. That it appears that seven deputy store- 
keeper generals and assistant storekeeper ge- 
nerals have been placed on half pay, although 
none of their services extended to a period of 
four years, and the services of one of them to 
a period of one year and four months only ; 
whereby the country has already been sub- 
jected to an annual expense, during the lives 
of many young men, of 722/. 7s. 11d. : 

10. That it appears, that the establishment 
of the storekeeper general has been, from its 
institution, exorbitant, and is at present waste- 
ful and extravagant, altogether dispropor- 
tionate to a time of peace, and to the duties to 
be performed: by it; and that therefore it 
ought to be reduced to an economical and effi- 


™“ cient establishment, proportionate in expense 


to what the storekeeper general’s department 
was before 1808. 


The first Resolution being read, the 
debate thereupon was adjourned till Mon- 
day. 


93,888 | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONG 
Friday, July 2. 

THe or Kent’s Lorrery.]} 
Mr. Alderman Wood brought up the re- 
port of the committee on the duke of 
Kent’s petition, which stated that the pe- 
titioner had not obtained any parliamen- 
tary allowance till he was 32 years of age, 
and that previously to that time he had 
been put to considerable expenses and 
subjected to heavy losses in Canada, and 
compelled to contract considerable debts, 
and to raise money by way of annuity ; but 
that by subjecting himself to the strictest 
economy, and living in foreign parts, he 
had reduced his debts to 70,000/. That to 
discharge this sum, he was anxious to dis- 
pose of the property of which he was 


| possessed ; that the only part of his pro- 


perty which he was enabled to dispose of, 
was his mansion at Castlebar-hill, and the 
furniture, which was valued at 50,Q00/., 
but which in the present state of the 
market, could not be sold but at a consi- 
derable joss. That he was willing, however, 
to sell this property rather than that the 
payment of his creditors should be longer 
delayed, or his royal consort be compelled 
to submit to privations; as he was desi- 
rous that no part of the allowance granted 
him by parliament should be expended in 
foreign parts, and that his daughter, newly 
born, should be from her earliest years 
educated in the language and customs of 
this country. He therefore prayed that 
he might be allowed to dispose of this 
property by way of lottery. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that in 
moving to bring in a bill he should offer a 
few words. ‘This lottery was not open to 
the objections to which lotteries in general 
were liable. The property to be disposed 
of in this case was of the full value stated 
in the petition. He was assured from the 
highest authority that it had cost 120,000/. 
The gentlemen opposite to him might ob- 
ject to it, because the sale of the tickets 
of the state lottery might be injured ; but 
he assured them that this would not be 
the case; for such was the popularity of 
the duke of Kent in the city, that the 
tickets might be said to be already sold. 
There were persons would be ready to 
advance the whole sum on the passing of 
the bill. Why did the character of the 
duke of Kent stand so high ? Because he 
had raised dormant charities, and created 
an immensenumber of new institutions. He 
was at the head of every institution con- 
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nected with poverty and disease, and 
aided them not by his name only, but 
by his constant labour and attendance. 
After detailing the several precedents for 
a lottery of this kind, the worthy alder- 
man concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in a bill. 

Mr. Grenfell felt it his duty to resist 
this proposition, upon this ground, that its 
adoption would serve to create a very im- 
proper precedent; for ifthe duke of Kent 
were authorised by parliament to dispose 
of his property by lottery, what was to 
prevent any individual from applying to 
parliament for an act to authorize the dis- 
position of his private property in the 
same way, instead of resorting to the or- 
dinary means of sale inthe general market ; 
and the consequences likely toresult from 
the toleration of such a system, were of 
such a nature as he did not think it neces- 
sury to describe. 

Mr. Hume hoped the House would 
give him the opportunity of offering that 
explanation which the part he had taken 
enabled him to give, both of the motives 
which actuated his royal highness to take 
the course he had done, and the measures 
which had been actually taken. Having 
enjoyed the friendship of his royal high- 
ness for ten years, and been intimately 
acquainted with his public conduct and 
private affairs, what he should offer as 
to the transactions of that period, he 
could pledge himself for, and he should 
state no prior transactions that could be 
contravened. On the 10th ult. (said Mr. 
Hume) I waited on the chancellor of the 
exchequer to inform him, that the duke 
of Kent had been advised to apply to 
parliament for leave to allow his trustees 
to dispose of nis house and lands at Castle- 
bar-hill, by lottery. The chancellor 
desired a memorial to be laid before the 
Treasury by the duke for their sanction. 
This was done, and by orders of the Prince 
Regent referred to the lord chancellor 
and others of the privy council, who dis- 
approved of the plan, alleging that it 
would be a most dangerous precedent. 
A second memorial was presented with 
like success, and the chancellor candidly 
informed the gentlemen who waited on him 
that they would leave the bill to the House. 
If the decision had been founded on fact, 
he should have bowed to the decision: 
but he contended, that the precedent of 
the Adelphi, Pickett-street, and Sunder- 
Jand bridge lottery were in point, all to 
enable trustees to raise money to pay off 
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debts. He would -add, that the Pigot 
diamond had been sold by a_ lottery 
granted to a private subject. Was it, 
then, because the duke of Kent was the 
petitioner on this occasion, that the 
House would refuse the request? Would 
they refuse to him what had been granted 
to others? The duke only asked for the 
lottery to enable him to pay off debts 
contracted under circumstances which he 
could neither direct nor control. He was 
confident the history of the duke’s diffi- 
culties were not known, or they would 
influence gentlemen to think differently 
of the course now adopted by that illus- 
trious individual. He should, as shortly 
as possible, put the House in possession 
of the facts. The duke, in 1785, at the 
age of 18, left England for Hanover, 
where he joined the Guards, and served 
with them for two years; he then went 
to Geneva, where he studied for two 
years. Whilst abroad, he met with his 
countrymen, whose society he naturally 
courted, and whose habits he naturall 

followed. The duke was only allowed, 
during these four years, two pistoles a 
week. He did not intend in any way to 
reflect on the parental conduct of the 
king in keeping the duke at this time of 
life so short of money; but the fact was 
so, and the consequence that followed 
may be easily anticipated by every gen- 
tleman. The duke got in debt, and 
could not do otherwise. At the age of 
23, therefore, he had contracted debts to 
the amount of 20,000/., which he expected 
to pay off from the first parliamentary 
allowance, which he expected to receive 
at the age of 24. In 1790, the duke was 
appointed to the queen’s regiment at 
Gibraltar, and joined accordingly, without 
receiving any allowance whatever as an 
outfit. In 1791, he embarked with his re- 
giment for North America, where he re- 
mained withhis corpsuntil 1794,when in Ja- 
nuary he received the commands of his ma- 
jesty to join theforces then under sir Charles 
Grey, in the West Indies. He did not 
delay as many would have done, under all 
the difficulties of the season and the coun- 
try, to travel, but proceeded by land across 
to Boston, and embarked with consider- 
able hazard for Martinique. In this 
journey, all his baggage was lost in ove 
of the lakes, and he was put to very great 
expense to re-equip himself for the 
service he was on. After the termination 
of that campaign, expensive as it was 
honourable to him asa soldier, he returned 
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to Halifax, and being appointed a major- 
general on the staff, served there till Oct. 
1798, when a fall from his horse obliged 
him to return to England for his health. 
On an allowance of 5,000/. a year which 
he received, and of which he was paying 
1,000/. or 1,500/. a year as interest of his 
former debts, it is easy to conceive the 
rapid accumulation of his pecuniary 
difficulties. In 1799, he returned to 
Halifax as commander-in-chief, having 
then first obtained his parliamentary 
allowance of 12,000/. His majesty, as 
he (Mr. H.) was assured, had promised 
to pay the debts of the duke contracted 
from 1785 to 1790; but owing to his 
absence on the service of his country, and 
various unfavourable circumstances at the 
time, that was never done, and all the 
exertions of the duke could not discharge 
the debt. Il] health compelled his return 
in the following year to England, having 
lost baggage and military equipments to 
the amount of 23,000/. In 1802, his 
majesty appointed the duke to the com- 
mand of Gibraltar, as a reward for his 
military services, and he joined the gar- 
rison accordingly. The duke was sent 
out to Gibraltar, with special instructions, 
and he had a difficult duty to perform, to 
reclaim the troops to habits of sobriety 
and discipline; but he did effect the object, 
though attended with symptoms of mutiny 
in part of the troops. By the suppression 
of the public-houses, to repress the 
drunkenness, he reduced the fees of the 
governor from 6,000/. to 2,000/. a year. 
He had been promised before he left 
England, that any sacrifice of emolument 
that the duke might make, to accomplish 
the discipline and sobriety of the garrison, 
should be made up to him. But that had 
never been done. During the nine years 
previous to, and including the year the 
duke commanded at Gibraltar, the average 
fees received were 7,000/. a year, and the 
duke, whilst absent, was fairly entitled to 
one-half, or 3,500/. a year for the 16 
years past. But he has not got one 
pound, although his share amounts to 
56,0001. Now, I would ask, what has 
become of those fees since the duke’s 
departure? Was it unreasonable for the 
duke of Kent to ask from this fund to be 
placed on the same footing as other go- 
vernors are placed? Mr. Pitt had pro- 
mised to take the claims of the duke into 
consideration, but his death, and the in- 
disposition of his majesty, had prevented 
any thing being done. In 1815, the duke 
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urged his claims for the arrears of his 
parliamentary allowance and fees from 
Gibraltar, but without success, and seeing 
no hopes of any aid but from his own re- 
sources, he did then nobly and honourably 
resolve, by economy, to pay off his debts. 
Of the allowances of every kind which he 
received, he gave 17,000/. a year to pay 
his debts, and lived on 7,000/, a year for 
the three years that followed, and until his 
marriage, which altered his establishment. 
If the duke of Kent were now placed on 
the same footing as to parliamentary allow- 
ance, as the duke of Clarence, elder only 
by two years, he would have to receive 
96,000/. or 12,000 for eight years, from 
the age of 24 to 32, when he did not 
receive any. If he were placed on a 
footing with the duke of Sussex, he 
would receive 29,000/. As all these 
applications had failed, his own retrench- 
ment has extinguished half of his debt; 
but being married he cannot live on the 
same reduced establishment as he did 
before. Having conveyed to trustees the 
house and grounds of Castlebar-hill, 
valued at a sum equal to all his remaining 
debts, he was anxious to have that pro- 
perty sold for the benefit of his creditors, 
and as the trustees had not been able to 
sell it at a fair valuation in the ordinary 
way of sale, he had been strongly advised 
to dispose of it by lottery, never doubting 
that this House would refuse to him what 
it had granted to others for like purposes. 
He did not approve of lotteries, but he 
considered the present plan as free from 
almost all the evils incumbent on money- 
prizes. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if the 
present motion were agreed to, he knew 
not where the practice of lotteries for the 
disposition of private property could stop. 
It could not possibly be imagined that 
any disposition existed to make an excep- 
tion te any proposition, because that pro- 
position was agreeable to the wishes, or 
favourable to the interests of a prince of 
the blood; but really, the present pro- 
position was of this peculiar nature, that 
he was the more disposed to resist it be- 
cause he would not in such a case consent 
to establish a precedent in the person ofa 
member of the royal family. The worthy 
alderman had indulged in a panegyric 
upon the exertions of the royal duke to 
promote the interest of public charities, 
But no judicious friend of his royal high- 
ness could possibly advert to those exer- 
tions, with the view of making an appeal 
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to the eleemosynary bounty of the pub- 
lic, or to interest their weg. 80 as to 
induce them to purchase tickets in the 
proposed lottery. This, indeed, was not 
the course becoming the advocates of the 
duke of Kent. But he was peculiarly 
sorry to hear the statement into which 
the hon. member had thought proper to 
enter, and he was quite at a loss to ima- 
gine upon what authority that hon. mem- 
ber had ventured to insinuate that there 
was any undue partiality inthe mind of 
his majesty towards any one of his chil- 
dren. Nothing could be more ungracious 
than the invidious contrast which the hon. 
gentleman had drawn between the treat- 
ment of the duke of Keot and that of 
his other brothers. If it were deemed neces- 
sary to submit such a question to the con- 
sideration of parliament, it would have 
been much more appropriately brought 
forward when the advanced allowance to 
the several members of the royal family 
was under discussion, or when a further 
advance was made to the duke of Kent 
_upon his marriage. Having omitted to 
bring forward this subject on either of 
those occasions, it appeared to him really 
too bad to press it unexpectedly upon 
the attention of the House, on a motion 
of this nature. The revenue of the 
duke of Kent at present was little short of 
$2,000L. a year, which was about 11,0007. 
a year more than that enjoyed by his 
elder brother, to whom, according to the 
hon. gentleman, an undue partiality was 
manifested. The noble lord concluded 
with expressing his conviction that the 
best friends of the duke of Kent would 
lament much what had been said that 
night, and that they would revolt at the 
idea of proposing the present measure as 
a mode of rewarding his royal highness 
for his exertions in favour of public cha- 
rities. 

Mr. Forbes expressed his regret that 
the case of the duke of Kent did not 
meet with more attention from that House. 
But whatever might be the fate of the 
motion under discussion, he trusted that 
the mover and seconder would not fail to 
bring forward, early in the next session, 
some distinct proposition for compensat- 
ing the duke for the various losses which 
he had suffered in the service of his coun- 
try. The whole of the conduct of this 
illustrious personage was what became an 
honest an patriotic Englishman. Such 
was the partiality of his royal highness to 
England, that he had come home, much 
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tothe inconvenience of his beloved prin- 
cess, and at an expense of ‘perhaps 2 or 
3,0002. ; in order that his child should be 
a native of this country. 

Lord Lowther expressed a hope that 
the hon. member would withdraw his 
motion, as the discussion of such a mo- 
tion could only serve to cast discredit 
upon the royal family. 

Mr. Alderman Wood disclaimed the 
idea of bringing forward this measure 
with any such view as that of rewarding 
the duke of Kent for his exertions in 
the cause of public charity. For those 
exertions, his royal highness was entitled 
to a higher and more dignified reward. 
But his royal highness himself had, in fact, 
no concern whatever in bringing forward 
this measure; for it was pressed upon 
him (alderman W.) by others; namely, 
by the trustees for liquidating the duke’s 
debts. The worthy alderman concluded 
with expressing his consent to withdraw 
the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh was glad to find that 
the illustrious personage alluded to was 
no party to a measure of this nature. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Camptrorp Exvecrtion.] After a 
long and desultory conversation, the re- 
port of the committee on the Camelford 
Election was deferred till Monday ; and it 
was ordered, on the motion of Mr. D. 
W. Harvey, “that the Speaker do not 
issue his warrant fora new writ before 
Monday.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 5. 


Poor-Rates MisApPLicaTION 
The Marquis of Lansdowne briefly stated 
his objections to the bill, as tending, in 
the first place, to cause a considerable 
increase of expense in providing proper 
accommodation for the children, who 
were to be taken from their parents; and 
in the next place, to encourage improvi- 
dence and profligacy by refusing relief 
to persons who struggled to bring up their 
families in decent and moral habits, and 
giving it to those who, through impro- 
vident marriages or profligate habits, 
either were unable to maintain their chil- 
dren, or gave them nothing but a vicious 
example, and refused them a proper sup- 
port. But his last, and strongest objec- 
tion was, that the bill, by taking away 
children from their parents, tended di- 
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rectly to destroy those ties of affection 
which knit together the families of the 
poor, and upon the social relations re- 
sulting from which the well-being of 
society mainly depended. To the bill 
in its principle he must decidedly ob- 
ject, and would therefore move, ‘ That 
it be read a second time this day three 
months.” 

The Earl of Harrowby thought, that 
the additional accommodation required 
for the children might, in most parishes, 
be provided at a moderate charge. It 
was of the utmost consequence thai the 
children of profligate parents, who had 
nothing before their eyes but continuat 
scenes of vice and immorality, should be 
removed from the corruption of such an 
example, for the purpose of having that 
education given to them which might 
render them useful members of society ; 
and as to breaking the ties of affection, 
they would be so immediately in the 
neighbourhood of their parents, that all 
their domestic relations might be pre- 
served unimpaired. 

The Earl of Liverpool characterized 
the measure as one of doubtful utility, it 
being very problematical whether it would 
do more good or harm; and therefore he 
thought it much better not to try the ex- 
periment. It had been said that this 
measure, though causing considerable ad.. 

itional expense at first, would ultimately 
heed to an economical expenditure of the 

oor-rates. But, in every project that 

ad been presented to him, it had always 
been stated, that though a considerable 
additional expense would be at first in- 
curred, yet economy would be the result ; 
and the continual repetition of similar 
promises had rendered him very suspicious 
of any measure where such a promise 
was held out ; let economy be the first 
result, and he should be disposed to pay 
more attention to it. 


The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 5. 


GRAMPOUND BriBeryINDICTMENTS. ] 
The Grampound Bribery Indictments were 
considered in a committee. After which, 
the House being resumed, the minutes of 
evidence were ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

Lord John Russell said, that with re- 
spect to the case before the House, as the 
greater part of the evidence had Jong been 
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printed, and the remainder had just been 
heard by the House, he had no difficulty 
in now submitting to the House the two 
following resolutions: Ist, ‘* That it ap- 
pears to this House, that such a notorious 
system of corruption has prevailed in the 
borough of Grampound, as to call for the 
serious consideration of this House.” 2nd, 
“‘ That this House will take the same into 
consideration at an early period in the 
next session of parliament.” That a no- 
torious system of corruption had prevailed 
in the borough of Grampound, must be 
evident to every one; indeed, so strong a 
case was hardly ever brought before par- 
liament. On this subject it was therefore 
unnecessary for him to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House. But with regard to 
the second resolution, pledging the House 
to take this case into their consideration 
early next session, he had a few words to 
say. Since the period of the Revolution, 
time had made in our constitution two 
great innovations. In consequence of 
parliament having become so great a 
power, seats in that House had become 
more valuable, and a much greater degree 
of competition for those seats had natu- 
rally taken place; and hence some of the 
smaller boroughs had become the seats of 
corruption. This fact had been acknow- 
ledged by the House in three cases at dif- 
ferent periods of time, in which the House 
had thought proper to establish as a prin- 
ciple, that the notorious existence of such 
corruption was a sufficient ground for 
their interference, and had endeavoured 
to remedy the evil by extending the 
right of voting to the adjoining hun- 
dreds. The other innovation was, that 
great cities and towns had since grown 
up, in consequence of the extension of our 
commerce and manufactures, which were 
not represented, but which ought to be 
represented as well as the other cities and 
towns that were represented before the 
Revolution. But the principle of admit- 
ting the unrepresented large towns into a 
share of the representation had not yet 
been adopted by the House. What he 
should propose next session, would be 
founded on the two principles to which 
he had alluded; namely, that of destroy- 
ing corruption in the boroughs in which it 
existed, and giving the right of voting 
taken from them to other bodies of men, 
who possessed such a stake in the country 
as to entitle them to a voice in the naming 
of those who had to watch over their inter- 
ests, and whose numbers and interest in 
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the general welfare of the country, would 
secure them from corrupt influence. In 
admitting this principle, he conceived the 
House would not be admitting any dan- 
gerous plan of reform. When, in former 
cases, the House had given the votes of 
the disfranchised boroughs to the adjoin- 
ing hundreds, it had always been said, 
that the freeholders had no more right to 
this vote than any other persons who were 
not represented in the House ; and this 
argument was unanswerable ; for the only 
ground on which the franchise could be 
given to the adjoining hundreds was that 
of general expediency, under the hope 
(which had turned out tobe well founded), 
that the measure would prove a remedy 
for the evil. With the same hope he 
should propose, that the elective franchise 
should be transferred to counties or towns 
in which there were large bodies of men 
possessed of great wealth who had hardly 
any representatives in that House. The 
noble lord concluded with moving the 
two resolutions already given, which were 
agreed to nem. con. 


Grampounpd ELection—Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER LaMBE.] Mr. Wynn called the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
Alexander Lambe, a witness examined in 
the case of Grampound, with which the 
House had recently been occupied. This 
witness had not only contumaciously re- 
fused to answer several questions put to 
him, but had also taken upon him to de- 
stroy a material document respecting the 
jate election, after his first examination. 
It would be necessary for the House to 
adopt some measure to prevent the recur- 
rence of acts of this nature; otherwise, 
at every step of an examination, a witness 
would feel himself at full liberty to destroy 
any document, however material to the 
investigation. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, “ That Alexander 
Lambe, esq., since his first examination 
before a Committee of the whole House, 
to whom it was referred to consider of 
the extracts of indictments against sir M. 
M. Lopez and others, for bribery at the 
late election for Grampound, having de- 
stroyed a material document relative 
thereto, has been guilty of wilful suppres- 
sion of evidence, and a high contempt of 
the authority of this House.” 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was.agreed to, and Mr. Lambe was ordered 
to be taken into the custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 6. 

GrampounD Etection—Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER LAMBEREPRIMANDED.] Mr. A. 
Lambe was brought to the bar, where he 
received the following reprimand from the 
Speaker, and was discharged out of cus- 
tody, paying his fees: 

‘«« Alexander Lambe, this House yester- 
day came to aresolution, That you, since 
your first examination before a committee 
of the whole House, to whom it was re- 
ferred to consider of the Extracts of In- 
dictments against sir. M. M. Lopez and 
others, for bribery at the late election of 
burgesses to serve for the borough of 
Grampound, having destroyed a material 
document relative thereto, have been 
guilty of wilful suppression of evidence, 
and a high contempt of the authority of 
this House.—This is an offence of the most 
serious and grave nature, both as affecting 
the dignity of this House and the ends of 
justice ; and had this offence been com- 
mitted by you with the deliberate inten- 
tion of impeding the examination now in 
progress, it would have been the bounden 
duty of this House to have punished it 
with the utmost severity.—But in propor- 
tion as this act, if committed with such a 
view and such intentions, would have 
been disgraceful to yourself, and in con- 
tempt ef every feeling of principle and 
honesty, in the same proportion this 
House is most anxious to attribute your 
conduct to other motives which may have 
actuated you, and which may explain and 
extenuate; and believing that the destruc- 
tion of this instrument has been committed 
not with any intention to interfere with its 
proceedings, or to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice, but that it originated solely from 


strong impressions upon your mind of the - 


professional confidence reposed in you by 
your client; with this impression, and this 
alone, the House is prepared to extend 
to you its lenity, and to order that you be 
now reprimanded, and discharged.—In 
obedience, then, to the commands of the 
House, I now reprimand you, and ac- 
quaint you, that you are discharged, upon 
payment of your fees.” 


Criminat Laws.] Sir James Mackin- 
tosh brought up the report of the com- 
mittee on the Criminal Laws, which was 
ordered to Jie on the table.—Sir James 
then rose, and spoke to the following ef- 
fect:—In moving that this report be 
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printed, I think it proper to explain the 
reasons why no proposition has yet been 
submitted to the House upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee from which 
it proceeds. The committee has, I can 
assure the House, from the moment of its 
institution, applied itself with the utmost 
diligence to the important object of its 
investigation. It had, indeed, entertained 
the hope of getting through its inquiries 
at an earlier period; and until those in- 
quiries were closed, or at least arrived at 
some degree of maturity, it was deemed 
inexpedient to submit any measure, to the 
consideration of this House; and at the 
present moment it would be obviously im- 
proper to introduce any proposition upon 
so grave a subject. But it was the unani- 
mous feeling and decided impression of 
the committce, that no measure should 
be brought forward on a question of this 
nature, until time should be afforded for 
the most ample inquiry. It would, in- 
deed, be highly unadvisable to propose 
any measure at a time or under circum- 
stances which might give rise to objec- 
tions foreign to the merits of the case, and 
which, although so foreign, might produce 
impressions unfavourable to the principles 
of the measure itself. Hence the com- 
mittee has abstained, as it does at present 
abstain, from proposing any measure to 
the consideration of the House. The 
committee has been anxiously occupied 
for the last three months in collecting 
every variety of evidence applicable to the 
case. It has particularly devoted itself to 
the examination of those persons who 
were capable of giving information that 
could be relied upon, with regard to the 
effects of capital punishments upon the 
morality of the country. The proceed- 
ings of the committee have, indeed, been 
mainly pointed to ascertain, by direct evi- 
dence and detail of facts, what degree of 
validity really belonged to the reasons 
generally urged against the severity of 
capital punishments ; that is, whether the 
practical experience corresponded with 
the general reasoning. With this view 
we have taken the testimony of a number 
of persons connected with the administra- 
tion of thelaws. In thisimportant branch 
of the inquiry indeed, we have made con- 
siderable progress, and collected a variety 
of very satisfactory information. But 
still our information is incomplete; and 
with a view, therefore, to acquire farther 
and complete information on this as well 
as on other important points, 1 hope the 
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House will be induced to accede to the 
re-appointment of this committee at the 
commencement of the next session. But 
although our inquiry has as yet been in- 
complete—although we require to exa- 
mine still farther evidence before we can 
finally determine upon the best course to 
recommend for the adoption of the House 
—lI have the satisfaction to state, and I 
am enabled to show, that the committee 
has made such progress as fully to justify 
those who voted against the noble lord’s 
proposition for mixing this subject with 
that consigned to the committee appointed 
to inquire with respect to the state of 
prisons. Experience has, indeed, most 
clearly demonstrated that such a combi- 
nation would have been extremely inex- 
pedient. For although two distinct com- 
mittees were appointed, each of which 
has, I believe, been remarkable for the 
most assiduous investigation, neither has 
yet been able to come to a conclusive re- 
port. But this is not at all to be won- 
dered at, considering the various and im- 
portant matter about which each commit- 
tee was called upon to inquire. 

As to the committee with which I have 
had the honour to act, I take leave to say, 
that its diligence has not been more re- 
markable than its constitution is respect- 
able. I have never, indeed, met with a 
body of gentlemen more decidedly supe- 
rior to every thing like party feeling or 
influence. But were it consistent to men- 
tion the names of the gentlemen most at- 
tentive to the duties of the committee, 
that superiority would be readily admitted. 
The evidence for which we sought at the 
outset of our inquiry was principally do- 
cumentary, that is, with respect to the 
commitments, convictions, and executions 
throughout the country ; and with a view 
to the attainment of such evidence, we had 
recourse to all the public offices con- 
nected with the several departments of 
public justice. We have, indeed, searched 
in every direction with all the assiduity in 
our power, and I have the satisfaction to 
state, that we are enabled to communicate 
a greater body of authentic, valuable, and 
various information on this subject, than 
has ever yet been laid before parliament, 
The returns which we have received under 
this head with respect to London and 
Middlesex are peculiarly satisfactory. 
We have, indeed, received complete re- 
turns of the commitments, convictions, 
and executions in those important districts, 
from the year 1694 to the year 1814; 
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these returns forming @ most valuable ac- 
quisition to the history of the criminal 
laws of the country. Those in whose de- 
partment it lies, in the city of London, to 
furnish information of this nature, have, I 
must say, been most ready to afford the 
committee every assistance in their power. 
I am happy, indeed, to bear this public 
testimony to the meritorious conduct of 
these gentlemen, who will, I doubt not, 
continue to prosecute their diligent in- 
quiry until their returns are completed up 
to the latest period. With regard to the 
home circuit also we have acquired a great 
deal of accurate information, for which 
we are much indebted to Mr. Knapp, the 
deputy clerk of assize for that circuit. 
From that gentleman we have had returns 
of the commitments, convictions, and exe- 
cutions from 1689, which was the year 
after the Revolution, up to the year 1717; 
also from 1755 to 1784, and from 1785 to 
1814. But through the medium of this 
—— laudable industry we hope to 

ave the chasms alluded to filled up, and 
we shall then be in possession of a com- 
plete return of the administration of the 
criminal law for one hundred and thirty 

ears. The returns of the western circuit 

ave also been pretty full and accurate, 
but a good deal of information is yet re- 
quired to complete the returns from the 
other circuits. Itis remarkable, however, 
that we have as yet received no informa- 
tion whatever from Ireland. No notice, 
indeed, has yet been taken of the orders 
transmitted by the committee to that part 
of the empire, and this is seriously to be 
lamented, for it is much more important 
to obtain such information from Ireland, 
than from any part of England, with the 
circumstances of which parliament is al- 
ready so much better acquainted. But 
Jet us hope that this deficiency will be 
supplied by the next session. 

The inquiries of the committee have 
been directed to two great objects ; first, 
to ascertain the state of our national mo- 
rality; and, secondly, what criminal laws 
are useless or mischievous, and may be 
conveniently dispensed with. As to the 
first object, the. House will hear with 
pleasure, that the information communi- 
cated to the committee is of the most 
gratifying description. It is indeed pe- 
culiarly honourable to the character of 
the country, for I have great satisfaction 
in stating, that this information is such as 
fully to justify the statement of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), that crimes of an 

( VOL. XL. ) 
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atrocious and violent character have very 
materially diminished in this country. 
The returns which the committee have 
received from the home circuit are in that 
point of view extremely interesting. lt 
appears by those returns, that the number 
of convictions for murder, which took 
place during the first period mentioned, 
namely, during the first thirty years after 
the Revolution, was 123 ; and the number 
of executions for murder during the same 
period, 87—that the number of convic- 
tions for murder which took place during 
the second period mentioned, namely, 
from 1755 to 1784, was 67; and the 
number of executions for murder during 
the same period, 57—and that the number 
of convictions for murder which took 
place during the third period mentioned, 


namely, from 1784 to 1814, was only 54; 


and the number of executions for murder 
during the same period, only 44. So that 
the House will observe, with reference 
merely to the number of convictions and 
executions for murder, that during the 
last thirty years that number has fallen in 
the proportion of more than two to one, 
as compared with the number in the thirty 
years immediately subsequent to the Re- 
volution. That, however, would be avery 
weak and insufficient mode of stating the 
fact. For when we take into our account 
the great increase of population in the 
kingdom, and more especially in the dis- 
tricts surrounding the capital—when we 
recollect the rise and growth of a great 
city on the Southern bank of the Thames, 
in Surrey—and when we contemplate the 
narrow space into which this large, in- 
creased, and increasing mass of human 
beings is crowded, we must be compelled 
to acknowledge, that the crime of murder 
has actually diminished in frequency in 
the latter of the two periods which I have 
just described, in the proportion of three 
or four to one. But, although such are 
the facts as manifested in the returns from 
the home circuit, it does not appear that 
there has been an equal diminution of 
crime in the city of London. At the 
same time, the facts as they have been 
stated to the committee, with reference 
to the metropolis, are of considerable 
importance with reference to that view 
of the subject. It appears that the 
number of convictions for murder was 


in the city of London, from 1754 to 1754. 
was 71; that the number from 1784 to. 


1814 was 66; and (which is well worth 
the attention of the House), that the 
(5 E) 
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number in the years 1815, 1816, and 
1817, was only 9; whereas the number in 
the three years immediately preceding it 
was 14. On estimating the convictions 
for murder in the city of London for 60 
years, that is to say, from 1755 to 1815, 
it appears that the average annual number 
is about 9. Now, Sir, I have no means of 
comparing this calculation with the state 
of morals with reference to this crime, in 
any of the other capitals of Europe; first, 
because there is no city in Europe the po- 
pulation of which amounts to a million; 
and, secondly, because there is no city in 
Europe whence it is practicable to obtain 
such accurate returns as those with which 
the committee has been furnished by the 
city of London : but this I may say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that that calcu- 
lation shows the security of life against 
violence in this great metropolis to be, 
if not complete, as nearly so as can in an 
ta or condition of society be expected. 
rom that calculation it is evident that 
the chance every year is 500,000 to | 
against the murder of any individual—a 
chance so remote, that a very small pre- 
mium indeed would be required to cover 
the risk by those who engage in pecuniary 
ew on such subjects. There is 
also another circumstance to be taken into 
the account, to which, however, I confess 
that other members of the committee have 
been disposed to attach more weight than 
I myself have. In considering the secu- 
rity possessed for life in a great city, in 
which that security exists principally in 
the humanity of the inhabitants, and is 
little attributable to any supposed re- 
straints resulting from a system of police, 
it has appeared to several members of the 
committee to be indispensable to compare 
the security enjoyed with the restraints 
imposed. Unquestionably, it is the object 
of all legislation on this subject, to afford 
the greatest security with the least re- 
straint. Those members of the committee 
to whom J allude, are of opinion, that we 
must consider the existing security for 
life in the metropolis, with reference to 
the existing improvement in its police. 
It has been of late years, for instance, 
that the day police of the city of London 
has been put on its present footing. For 
myself, however, I frankly confess that I 
have always doubted whether that de- 
struction of the feelings of independence 
and self-respect, the best guards, allow 
me to say, of public morality, occasioned 
by vexatious and numerous restrictions op 
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human conduct, is not more powerful in 
the production, than in the repression of 
crime. At the same time, it would be 
very improper, were I not to state, that 
the views on this part of the subject of 
several members of the committee for 
whom I entertain great respect, differ 
materially from my own.—By the returns 
which have been received by the com- 
mittee from the western circuit, it ap- 
pears, that in that district there has been 
at least no increase of the crime of mur- 
der. For the last 50 years, the annual 
number of convictions for that crime in 
the western circuit, has been pretty nearly 
the same. So that on the whole, it clearly 
appears, that however the people of Eng- 
land may have been oppressed by distress, 
and however they may have been driven 
by indigence to the commission of crimes 
of minor importance, they have not lost 
their ancient character for humanity, for 
repugnance to shedding blood, for abhor- 
rence of cruelty. To that character, un- 
tainted by any temptation which the cir- 
cumstances of the times might have been 
supposed to generate, they are now, as 
much as ever, entitled. Sir, I could not 
omit the opportunity of stating the grati- 
fying truth, that whatever the population 
of this country may have lost, it has not 
lost a particle of that dearest and most 
valuable of its possessions—its repuation 
for national humanity [ Hear, hear!). 

Sir, I now proceed to advert to the 
second topic, for the elucidation of which 
the returns that I have mentioned were 
sought by the committee; namely, to 
ascertain as far as such returns can be 
supposed to assist in ascertaining, what 
statutes, constituting capital felonies, have 
useless, or have become obsolete. 

n making this inquiry, we assumed as a 
abla ar that the continued existence of 
aws, which had not been executed for 
above a century, could not be considered 
as very necessary—that laws which had 
slumbered so long could be considered 
only asanincumbrance to the statute book, 
and as bringing on the nation imputations 
of a more sanguinary nature than it de- 
serves. Iam aware that there are hon. 
members who will not coincide in the jus- 
tice of this remark. I am aware it may 
be argued, that the terror of the law fre- 
quently prevents the perpetration of crime ; 
and that a law often seems to be useless, 
only because it has completely produced 
the effect contemplated by it. I will not 
detain the House at present by inquiring 
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if this argument be well grounded :—If it 
be applicable at all, it is applicable only to 
those conspicuous crimes the penalty at- 
tached to which is generally known. It 
must be wholly inapplicable to those ob- 
scure laws, obscure crimes, and obscure 
penalties, the very existence of which it 
requires extraordinary effort on the part 
of the most accurate and well-informed 
lawyer habitually to remember; and 
which are rarely mentioned but by those 
who wish to produce an impression unfa- 
vourable to the character of our ge- 
neral code. I will not read the list of the 
acts of parliament of that description, 
which the committee proposes to parlia- 
ment to repeal. The statutes to which 
the committee wishes to direct the atten- 
tion of the House, are divisible into two 
classes, respecting which the committee 
roposes that two bills shall be introduced 
in the next session. The first class con- 
sists of acts, constituting misdemeanors, 
which having become matters of indiffer- 
ence, or nearly so, it is proposed entirely 
to repeal:—the second class consists of 
acts, for the capital punishments compre- 
hended in which it is proposed to substi- 
tute either transportation or hard labour, 
at the discretion of the judge—giving 
that discretion in the most ample manner. 
Sir, there is one part of the evidence 
taken before the committee, to which I wish 
more especially to call the attention of the 
House, as it relates to the dispute to which 
I have already alluded, between those on 
the one hand, who, with me, are of opi- 
nion that the undue severity of law en- 
- courages, rather than represses crime, and 
those on the other hand, who hold that if 
to any, however few cases of a particular 
nature, capital punishment ought to attach, 
the denunciation of that punishment should 
be allowed to exist on the Statute-book, 
with reference to all crime of tha: descrip- 
tion, as a terror which they think opera- 
tive in diminishing the frequency of its 
occurrence. The evidence illustrative of 
this subject has been produced by the 
examination, fer the first time, of the very 
persons who are the most intimately ac- 
uainted with it. By the examination of 
those who suffer loss when thefts or for- 
geries are committed ; by the examination 
of those who prosecute when crimes of 
that nature are prosecuted ; by the exami- 
nation of those who are witnesses ; by the 
examination of those who sit as jurors ; by 
the examination of all these and other 
parties, the committee has tried to ascer- 
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tain what effect is produced by the de- 
nunciation of capital punishment; whether 
it tends to deter persons from the com- 
mission of crime, or enables malefactors 
to escape with impunity. With this pur- 
pose the committee entered on the exa- 
mination of several sorts of witnesses. 
We did not examine the judges of the 
land, from considerations founded on the 
dignity of their stations, and on the feel- 
~~ of delicacy and respect due to them. 

e thought it would be unbecoming us 
to call on those learned and venerable 
individuals for an opinion on the propriety 
of continuing a description of punishment, 
which they would perhaps almost imme- 
diately afterwards be required, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, to direct to be in- 
flicted. It appeared to us to be repug- 
nant to all notions of prudence and de- 
corum to expect a condemnation of the 
law from those who were appointed to 
administer it. Not being free to condemn 
it, their commendation, had they com- 
mended it, would have had no weight; 
for what value can attach to praise when 
there is no liberty to censure? On those 
grounds therefore, and not from the 
slightest distrust of the soundness of their 
judgment, or of the value of the informa- 
tion which they were capable of commu- 
nicating, the committee, after much deli- 
beration, determined that it would be 
unfair and unbecoming to examine them. 
With respect to those learned persons 
who have retired from the judicial bench, 
they appeared to us to be placed in a 
very different point of view, and we ac- 
cordingly desired the attendance of five 
of those learned individuals, namely, lord 
Erskine, sir William Grant, sir Vicary 
Gibbs, sir James Mansfield, and sir Alan 
Chambre. Circumstances rendered the 
attendance of lord Erskine, sir Vicary 
Gibbs and sir William Grant inconve- 
nient; but we have reason to believe that 
those learned persons adhere to the opi- 
nions which they have expressed on the 
subject in this House. It else appeared, 
that it would be inconvenient to sir James 
Mansfield and sir Alan Chambre to attend 
the committee; and as it did not appear 
that those learned persens had formed 
any decisive opinion on the subject at 
issue, the committee, in consonance to 
their wishes, abstained from pressing their 
attendance. Sir Archibald Macdonald 
had the goodness voluntarily to attend 
the committee, and his evidence we con- 
sider to be of very great importance; the 
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House will perhaps, therefore, pardon me 
if I state briefly its substance. It is the 
opinion of sir Archibald that the infliction 
of capital punishment on crimes, not of 
the most atrocious nature, renders prose- 
cutors reluctant to proceed, witnesses 
reluctant to give evidence, and juries re- 
juctant to convict; and, therefore, that 
the chance which a criminal has of escap- 
ing with impunity is greatly increased b 

the existence of that punishment for suc 

crimes. It is his opinion, that against 
treason, murder, arson, and crimes of 
that description, the punishment of death 
ought to be continued; but forty years’ 
experience convinces him, that with refer- 
ence to crimes unattended with atrocious 
or violent circumstances, the existence of 
that punishment is injurious, rather than 
beneficial to the community.—The next 
class of persons examined by the com- 
mittee consisted of experienced magis- 
trates, who, engaged as they constantly 
are, in the examination of accused persons 
previously to their committal, have more 
direct access to a knowledge of all those 
circumstances of which it is indispensable 
to be informed in an inquiry of this na- 
ture, than even the judges of our criminal 
courts, or any other description of in- 
dividuals. Dr. Colquhoun, who was for 
27 years a police magistrate, informed the 
committee, that in his opinion, the exist- 
ence of capital punishment for the crimes 
to which I have alluded, frequently pre- 
vented the conviction of offenders. In 
that gentleman’s opinion, it is indispensable 
to punish treason, murder, arson, bur- 
glary, &c. with death; but he expressed 
his persuasion, that the public mind re- 
volts from the infliction of that punish- 
ment in cases not attended with circum- 
stances of violence or atrocity. Dr. Col- 
quhoun’s evidence is confirmed by that 
of Mr. Mainwaring, a very intelligent 
magistrate for the county of Middlesex ; 
as well as by the officers of the Old Bailey, 
especially the clerk of the arraigns, and 
by the clerks of the varicus police offices, 
who have the best possible opportunity of 
knowing the facts. The last declared to 
the committee, that it is a frequent, and 
almost invariable question to them, on the 
part of those who suffer from the commis- 
sion of crimes, “ Is ita a matter ? 
Can you not reduce it below forty shil- 
lings?” The officers of the Old Bailey 
stated in their testimony, that a number 
of bills found by the Grand Jury are not 
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of those who ought to be the prosecutors, 
to the idea of endangering the life of a 
fellow-creature. From another class of 
individzals—the traders of London and 
Westminster—the committee received the 
most important and satisfactory informa- 
tion. I must say, that it is most important 
and satisfactory ; not only as it relates to 
the present object, proceeding as it does 
from those who are the near and constant 
observers of the circumstances connected 
with it, but that it is most important and 
satisfactory as displaying a sound intelli- 
gence and a feeling of morality in that 
valuable part of the community, which, 
with all my previous respect for it, I own 
I was not so sanguine as to anticipate. I 
do not hesitate to declare, that in my 
opinion, the individuals of that descrip- 
tion examined before the committee, ma- 
nifested as great a degree of good sense, 
as much conscientious consideration, and 
as sterling humanity as could be found in 
an equal number of men taken from any 
station whatever insociety. They showed 
a reluctance—founded on the most re- 
spectable grounds—to prosecute, in con- 
sequence of the excessive severity of the 
existing punishments, which, considering 
their situation, and the extent to which 
they are sufferers, from forgery and fraud, 
is, in my opinion, highly honourable to 
their character, and through their cha- 
racter to the character of the nation. I 
will not go through the evidence of those 
— (whose principles and conduct 

shall always remember with the greatest 
pleasure), but I will shortly describe that 
given by one or two of them, from which 
the House may judge of the rest. One, 
a tradesman in the city of London, ex- 
pressed to the committee his belief that 
there was not a single shop from Cornhill 
to Charing-cross, which did not suffer 
from various depredations, to an extent 
that no man not conversant with the facts, 
could imagine. Yet this same witness re- 
presented it to be the unanimous feeling 
of persons engaged in trade, that the seve- 
rity of the punishment for those depreda- 
tions should be mitigated, in order that 
the delinquents might be punished, and 
the sufferers be relieved from the obstacles 
which their humanity at present inter- 
posed in the way of obtaining justice. 
Another cxcellent witness, a tradesman in 
Westminster, who has been for twenty 
years engaged in an extensive concern, 
told the committee, that no porter had 
ever been discharged by him for any cause 
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but the commission of theft. Some years 
ago, this gentleman brought a porter to 
trial for theft, who was capitally convicted ; 
and he declared to the committee, that 
the pain and anxiety which he and his 
father felt, until it was ascertained that 
the royal mercy would be extended to the 
offender, were such as to deter them ever 
after from taking a similar step, and, to 
induce them to suffer any depredation, 
rather than again incur so melancholy a 
risk. Sir, it is not so much to the virtue 
of such conduct, as to its good sense and 
prudence, that I wish to call the attention 
of the House. The opinions which I 
have quoted are not the opinions of visi- 
onaries and enthusiasts, but the opinions 
of rational individuals, pursuing their 
business in the way which they think best 
calculated to ensure success; and they 
distinctly tell you, that they believe the 
best security which the legislature could 
devise for their property, would be the 
abolition of those sanctions by which it 
has hitherto been so inefiectually guarded. 

All the traders who were examined by 
the committee declared that they spoke 
the opinion of at least nine-tenths of their 
acquaintance, respecting the crimes of 
shoplifting, stealing in warehouses above 
the value of forty shillings, and, above all, 
respecting the crime of forgery. With 
reference to the crime that I have just 
mentioned, I am anxious to dwell more 
particularly on the evidence of two re- 
markably intelligent witnesses examined 
by the committee. The first was Mr. 
Carr, solicitor to the board of excise, a 
public officer of great experience, and 
who gave his testimony in a manner that 
reflected the utmost credit on his under- 
standing. Besides the expression of a 
strong general opinion on the subject, 
Mr. Carr stated several particular circum- 
stances and cases highly deserving of 
attention. Prior to the year 1806, the 
forgery of an excise stamp was punishable 
only by the infliction of a penalty of 500/. 
At that period it was made felony. Mr. 
Carr detailed to the committee a compa- 
rative statement of the number of prose- 
cutions and convictions for that offence 
before, and the number after it was con- 
stituted felony. During the twelve years 
preceding 1806 there had been twenty- 
one prosecutions, and nineteen convictions ; 
during the twelve years subsequent to 
1806, there had been nine prosecutions, 
and only three convictions. So much 
were juries disinclined to convict since 
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the offence was made capital, that although 
before that increase in the severity of the 
law they had convicted in almost every 
case submitted to them, since its occur- 
rence they had convicted in only one-third 
of the cases submitted to them. This 
fact Mr. Carr considers, and justly con- 
siders, as decisive with respect to the ge- 
neral principle. The House will perceive 
that it is not to the diminution in the 
number of prosecutions that I advert, 
that may be susceptible of various expla- 
nations ; but it is to the diminution in the 
number of convictions, as compared with 
the number of prosecutions; a circum- 
stance which it must be generally admitted 
is attributable only to the increased 
severity of the law. Mr. Carr mentioned 
to the committee another interesting and 
important fact, namely, that in his profes- 
sional intercourse with fraudulent traders, 
he had always. found them desirous of 
heavy penalties, because they believed 
that such penalties would not be enforced. 
They dreaded moderate penalties, because 
they believed that such penalties would 
be enforced.—Of these facts a still more 
striking proof exists in the evidence of 
the other witness to whom I have alluded 
—evidence which, I am persuaded, will 
be heard by the House with great interest. 
It is that given by Mr. James Harmer, 
the solicitor in Crown prosecutions at the 
Old Bailey, who, in the course of twenty 
years practice, has had professional and 
confidential intercourse with more than 
2,000 persons brought to trial in that 
court, and who must therefore be as fa- 
miliar with the causes of crime, with the 
hopes and fears of delinquents, with the 
temptations which allure them to the 
commission of offence, and the punish- 


‘ments calculated to deter them from it, as 


any man living. And, Sir, I beg to add 
my conviction to that of the whole com- 
mittee, that a witness of so much judg- 
ment and intelligence, or who exhibited 
such evident marks of a conscientious and 
humane character, has seldom appeared 
before any assembly. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult for me to imagine the evidence of 
any witness on this interesting subject 
entitled to greater weight than that of 
Mr. Harmer. Among other things, Mr. 
Harmer said—and I repeat, that this 
gentleman’s testimony is peculiarly de- 
serving the attention of hon. gentlemen, 
who call those who think with me on this 
subject visionaries—that he knew many 
persons who had suffered considerably 
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from acts of larceny and forgery, but who 
had declined prosecution, lest the delin- 
quents, if convicted, should be punished 
with death; that he had frequently ob- 
served the same disinclination to serve as 
jurors, arising from the same cause, and 
inducing individuals to bribe the sum- 
moning officer to leave them out of his 
list ; that he had repeatedly known juries, 
influenced by the existence of capital 
punishments, acquit in minor cases, espe- 
cially in forgeries, where the proof of 
guilt was irrefragable ; that old and pro- 
fessed thieves who were aware of this 
feeling on the = of juries, had often 
told him, with the sagacity and sharpness 
rompted by a knowledge of their own 
interest, that they were desirous to be 
prosecuted capitally, as affording them 
the probable means of escaping with 
entire impunity. If so, Sir, if our present 
laws afford security to the enemies of 
society, they must be pregnant with 
insecurity and danger to the lives and 
property of all good members of society. 
n the continuation of his evidence before 
the committee, Mr. Harmer declares it 
as his decided opinion, for the reasons 
which he had already stated, that the 
present numerous enactments for taking 
away human life were inadequate to the 
repression of crime. To the admirable 
assage which follows, and which exhibits 
in a brilliant point of view this gentleman’s 
sound judgment, humane feeling, and 
(which is certainly of comparative unim- 
portance) powers of composition, I beg 
the attention of the House. “ If I were 
asked,” said Mr. Harmer, *‘ what de- 
scription of punishments would in my 
opinion be a of benefit, I would 
answer, such as might force the delinquent 
into a course of discipline totally opposite 
to his habits. Idleness is assuredly a part 
of his character, which industry would 
counteract. Set him to labour. He is 
probably debauched, and abstinence 
would be advantageous to both his mind 
and his body. Apply it. He has been 
accustomed to dissolute companions, 
separation from whom would essentially 
ameliorate him. Keep him in solitude. 
He has hitherto rioted in uncontrolled 
liberty of action. I propose that he 
should be subjected to restraint, and the 
observance of proper decorum. Were 


these or similar suggestions attended to, 
I have no doubt that the number of 
criminal offenders would soon be consi- 
derably reduced” [Hear, hear!]. Mr. 
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Harmer further states, that he has fre- 
quently seen juries reduce the estimated 
value of the thing stolen in order to 
screen the prisoner from capital punish- 
ment ; that no reluctance appears to exist 
in the _ mind to see the punishment 
of death inflicted for crimes accompanied 
with circumstances of atrocity and vio- 
lence; but that those who suffer death 
for offences of a less aggravated descrip- 
tion, are consoled by the public sympathy; 
and that thus the public feeling is excited 
against the whole code of our criminal 
law. Sir, all these judicious observations 
apply to persons whose punishment de- 
pends on the value of the property which 
they have stolen. In those cases, how- 
ever, there are easy means of evading the 
law, and especially by undervaluing that 
property. In cases of forgery, that 

ractice cannot, however, be resorted to. 

am sure the House would listen with 
attention to the whole of the evidence 
given before the committee with respect 
to the crime of forgery, for it proceeds 
from some of the most eminent bankers 
and merchants of the city of London; 
but I will at present content myself with 
a very abridged statement of its substance. 
Mr. John Smith, the banker, a member 
of this House, stated to the committee, 
that he knew an instance of a prosecution 
for forgery having been relinquished on 
account of the punishment of death, 
which he had no doubt would have been 
carried to conviction had the punishment 
for that crime been of a less severe 
description. Mr. Barnett, the banker, 
also a member of this House, declared to 
the committee his conviction that the 
infliction of capital punishment for 
forgery tended so materially to diminish 
the number of prosecutions for that 
offence, that he believed the majority of 

rivate forgeries passed unpunished. Mr. 

dward Forster, amidst other valuable 
information, stated a single occurrence, 
namely, that in an instance of forgery 
with which he was acquainted, a friend of 
the prisoner’s contrived, by the connivance 
of he prosecutor, who was averse to con- 
viction, to seize the forged check, and to 
throw it in the fire. Mr. Forster also 
said, that he believed half the private 
forgeries passed unpunished in conse- 
quence of the existence of the capital 
punishment. Mr. Fry, abanker, likewise 
described four remarkable cases of this 
sort; and declared to the committee, that 
he should consider his property to be 
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much more secure were the severity of 
the present punishment for forgery miti- 
gated. Mr. Samuel Hoare’s evidence was 
also highly worthy the attention of the 
House. ‘That gentleman informed the 
committee, that in most cases in which 
the life of a prisoner was endangered, he 
observed, that there was great reluctance 
to prosecute,. but in a case of forgery 
more than in any other; and that, instead 
of thinking that the security of property 
would be diminished by a mitigation of 
punishment, he was persuaded it would 
be increased. Mr. Goldsmid, the broker 
to the Bank of England, declared that he 
knew many hundred instances, in which 
the capital punishment had prevented 
prosecutions br forgery. 

Sir, I will not fatigue the House by any 
further details of this nature. When the 
report comes to be printed, I am per- 
suaded that the evidence which it contains 
will be read with no ordinary interest. I 
shall now, therefore, close the observa- 
tions with which I have troubled the 
House, by merely stating the general in- 
structions which I have received from the 
committee. The committee desire that 
I will propose the introduction of two 
distinct bills. The one, a bill for the 
abolition of 35, or perhaps rather more 
capital felonies. The other, a bill to 
consolidate and amend the existing laws 
respecting forgery ; to bring them all into 
one statute, and to make such amend- 
ments as may seemexpedient. I proceed 
to give a general idea of the proposed 
amendments. And here I beg to observe, 
that besides the general evidence given 
before the committee, to which I have 
already adverted, there are other consi- 
derations—considerations of policy of a 
very grave nature—which tll to induce 
the House to consider the amendment of 
the laws respecting forgery as an impe- 
rative duty. Parliament has recently 
adopted a most important, and, in my opi- 
nion, a highly beneficial measure ; a mea- 
sure which I trust no temptation or 
occurrence will ever induce it to repeal. 
It has pledged itself to return to the 
ancient standard of our currency—to that 
intrinsically valuable standard, which so 
long existed in this country, in common 
with the other countries of the civilized 
world. It has pledged itself to abandon 
—what I trust will never under any cir- 
cumstances - be re-adopted—a system, 
which, however it might be excused by 
the extraordinary pressure of the time at 
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which it was taken, is acknowledged b 
every body to be inconsistent with alt 
those principles on which the permanent 
well-being of society depends. In doing 
this, nevertheless, we cannot dissemble 
from ourselves that we are taking a step, 
which, however beneficial on the whole, 
must be attended with partial danger, with 
considerable sacrifices, with serious injury 
to individuals. Under the agitating cir- 
cumstances necessarily consequent on so 
great a change, it appears to me to be 
the policy of parliament to give character 
and popularity to the change itself, by 
removing from the laws which regulate 
our paper currency the odious imputation 
of a sanguinary character, which the ex- 
ecution of those Jaws has but too fre- 
uently warranted. In my opinion, par- 
liament ought to render the measure it is 
about to adopt as acceptable to the 
public as it can. This seems to me, to be 
also expedient for the sake of the Bank of 
England, which has of late been charged, 
and perhaps unjustly, with conduct not 
altogether reconcilable to the principles 
of justice, or at least of humanity. Sir, 
it is most desirable, that all these things 
should, if possible, be forgotten. It is 
most desirable that they should be im- 
puted to the necessities of the times, and 
be dismissed from men’s minds. Sincerely 
do I wish that the Bank of England may 
continue the inspectors of our domestic 
circulation; and that they may continue 
to afford aid to government, if government 
should need their assistance; and there- 
fore do I also wish, that we may signalize 
the great change which is about to take 
place, by such alterations in the law as 
may restore to the Bank, and to all con- 
nected with recent events of a financial 
nature, the character which has at least 
been so seriously endangered. Sir, the 
amendments in the law proposed by the 
committee are founded on this principle. 
It appears to them, that as long as the 
small notes of the Bank of England con- 
tinue in circulation, forming as they doa 
great portion of the currency of the 
country, it may be — to place them on 
the same footing as the metallic currency 
of the same value. With great pain and 
reluctance, therefore, the committee re- 
commend, that the actual forgers of those 
notes shall continue subject to capital 
punishment. At the same time, the 
committee suggest that it may be worthy 
the consideration of parliament to inquire’ 
into the expediency of adopting the sug- 
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gestion of the commissioners appointed to 
examine into the means of preventing the 


forgery of bank notes, to offer an 
unusually high reward for the detection of 
the actual forgers of those notes. There 
does not appear to me to be any danger 
in this proposition. No jury will convict— 
no jury ought to convict—on the evidence 
of informers alone. A verdict of guilty 
can be pronounced only on the discovery 
of the materials and implements necessary 
for carrying on the illegitimate manufac- 
ture. I repeat that no jury will convict 
on the evidence of an informer, without 
these corroborating circumstances. With 
respect to the utterer of forged notes, it 
is proposed by the committee to lighten 
the law. It is proposed to punish the 
first offence either with transportation or 
with hard labour, at the discretion of the 
judge; but to place the offender on the 
second or third offence on the footing of 
the common utterer of money, prose- 
cutable capitally; leaving it, however, 
open to the prosecutor, to prosecute if he 
shall think fit as for a first offence. It is 
not proposed by the committee to make 
any change with respect to the person 
found in possession of forged notes, ex- 
cept that it shall be left to the discretion 
of the judge, whether to subject him to 
imprisonment, or to hard labour. 

These, Sir, are the measures which I 
am instructed by the committee to recom- 
mend to the House. I will close my ob- 
servations by endeavouring to describe 
what appears to me, from the evidence 
before the committee, and from other 
sources, to be the general opinion of the 
public on this interesting and important 
subject. The number of the petitioners 
whose petitions are on our table, praying 
for a mitigation of the criminal law, 
exceeds 12,000. We have besides, the 
petitions of the corporations of London, 
of Norwich, of Portsmouth, &c. We 
have the petitions of numerous grand 
juries, and of a large portion of the clergy. 
But the petition from the city of London 
alone, speaking, as it does, the sentiments 
of the great majority of the metropolis, 
conveys the opinion and wishes of a much 
greater number of persons than those I 
have already mentioned. All the wit- 
nesses who have been examined before 
the committee concur in declaring that 
the severity of the law ought to be miti- 
gated, and that such are the sentiments 
of the majority of those with whom the 
are acquainted. It is the deliberate opi- 
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nion of the public at large. It is no po- 
pular clamour, likely to subside with the 
temporary cause which gives it voice. It 
is the well-grounded persuasion of that 
numerous and respectable class of society, 
to the soundness of whose sentiments I 
have endeavoured, however feebly, to do 
justice. It is the decided convictien of 
all, that it is impossible to execute the 
laws as they stand at present on our Statute 
book; and I am therefore justified in as- 
serting, that there can by no possibility 
be any subject to which a wise legislature 
ought more speedily or more intensely 
to direct its attention. Sir, I move you 
that the report be printed [Loud cries of 
Hear, hear! followed this speech, which, 
during its delivery, was listened to by the 
House with profound attention]. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 


Lorp E. Bitt.] A 
message from the Lords announced, that 
their lordships had passed a bill reversing 
the attainder on the late lord E. Fitz- 

erald. 

Lord Castlereagh, in rising to propose 
that the House should agree to this mea- 
sure without delay, expressed the gratifi- 
cation which he knew the illustrious indi- 
vidual in the exercise of regal authority 
in this country experienced at exercising 
the present gracious prerogative of sove- 
reignty. It was highly gratifying to those 
who were connected with that part of the 
empire to which the measure especial] 
referred, to contemplate that tranquil 
state which rendered the present proposi- 
tion so advisable. He repeated, that it 
was highly gratifying to the illustrious re- 
presentative of the sovereign to consult, 
by this act, the feelings of one of the most 
illustrious families of which the empire 
could boast ; and to him (lord C.) who, 
in his official character in Ireland, had 
been the painful witness of the circum- 
stances out of which the proceeding that 
the proposed bill went to overturn arose, 
it was extremely gratifying to be the 
humble instrument of proposing to the 
House a measure, the adoption of which 
would, he trusted, assist in the consum- 
mation of that for which every good and 
honest mind must wish—the oblivion of 
all the circumstances in which the neces- 
sity for it originated. 

Lord W. Fitzgerald could not refrain 
from expressing his sense of this gracious 
act on the part of his royal highness. It 
was a truly gracious and noble act, con- 
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ferring the highest obligation on those 
who were connected with the objects of 
it. He could not sit down without ac- 
knowledging the kind and liberal manner 
in which ministers had carried into effect 
the commands of their royal master. 

Sir F. Burdett congratulated the House 
and the country on the introduction of 
the present bill, which he characterized 
as an act, which although one of justice, 
yet evinced a magnanimous feeling on the 
part of the Prince Regent, that entitled 
him to the warmest attachment and grati- 
tude [Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald also expressed his 
unequivocal approbation of the proposed 
measure, 

The bill was read a first. and second 
time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 7. 

Insotvent Desrors Lord 
Auckland, in consequence of its being 
impossible, at that late period of the ses- 
sion, to come to any agreement respecting 
the provisions in the Insolvent Debtor's 
Bill, moved to postpone it for three 
months, stating that Re should give his 
support to the bill which it was understood 
would be sent up from the other House, 
for continuing, for a limited time, the old 
Insolvent act. 

After a few words from lord Redesdale 
and the lord chancellor, the motion was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 7. 


CameLrorpD Exvrction.] Mr. D. IV. 
Harvey, after stating that he thought 
some further inquiry relativetothe borough 
of Camelford necessary, in consequence 
of the reports of two committees, and that 
there would not be time in the present 
session to pursue and complete that in- 
guiry, moved a resolution that the House 
would renew the investigation early in the 
next session, and that the Speaker should 
not issue his writ for a new election until 
10 days after the next meeting ofthe House. 

Mr. Primrose argued against the reso- 


lution, contending that the evidence of 


Mr. Hallet put an end to all imputation 

upon the two sitting members, and ina 

great degree relieved the borough from 

the general charge of corruption. He 

moved, as an amendment, that the report 
(VOL. XL.) 
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of the committee be now taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tremayne thought that the special 
report of the select committee was full 
warranted by the evidence, and that the 
two sitting members had been brought 
within the 49th Geo. Srd: if the evidence 
against them was circumstantial, it was 
because Mr. Hallet and Mr. Harvey had 
kept out of the way. 

Lord Edrington said, that if ever there 
was a case in which the House was bound 
to interfere, either from a regard to its 
own consistency, or for carrying into 
effect that most moderate species of reform 
which so many members of it (though 
hostile to any general measure) had ex- 
pressed themselves anxious to have adopt- 
ed, he did not see how they could avoid 
pursuing the same course, in the instance 
of Camelford, which they had with re- 
spect to other boroughs, wherein the same 
practices had been detected. It should 
be recollected, that at Penryn, which the 
House had so justly visited with its con- 
demnation, the report of the committee 
had been confined to a few cases of indi- 
vidual bribery; whereas here, we have the 
collective sentiments of two committees 
in the same session—the former, as to the 
general corruption of the borough, and 
the latter, as to the persons who had been 
the principal acters in these disgraceful 
scenes. His hon. friend had argued, that 
because Mr. Hallet had stated in evidence, 
that his corrupt proposal to the electors 
of Camelford had not been accepted, it 
was therefore to be presumed that they 
were altogether innocent; for his own 
part, he could draw no such conclusion, 
nor, when he considered the very suspi- 
cious circumstances under which Mr. 
Hallett came before them, and the manner 
in which he had given that evidence, 
could he place any great reliance on his 
testimony in this case. He thought the 
ITouse could not hesitate a moment as to 
the necessity of withholding the writ till 
next session, that we might then effectu- 
ally prosecute that inquiry which the facts 
Defore us so imperiously called for. 

Lord Normandy expressed his decided 
concurrence in the opinion of the noble 
lord with regard to the propriety of trans- 
ferring the right of voting from boroughs 
convicted of general corruption, for he 
could not conceive the justice of still 
leaving the right of voting to those who 
had abused that right by the grossest 
corruption, which must be the case ac- 

(5 F) 
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cording to the system of merely extending 
that right to the adjoining hundreds. 

Mr. Gurney said, he had heard the 
Jatter part of the noble lord’s speech with 

reat satisfaction, and did hope if these 
were disfranchised, that Man- 
chester and Birmingham would take their 
place in the representation, and not the 
adjacent hundreds. Perhaps there could 
be no instance in which this hundred sys- 
tem would appear more strikingly absurd 
than this of Camelford. Cameliord was 
made a free borough by Richard, king of 
the Romans, in 1259; It is not even a 
goon Lanteglos, the parish in which it 
s situate, contains, by the last population 
returns, only 1,100 inhabitants. It never 
sent members to parliament till the last 
year of Edward 6th, when the duchy 
of Cornwall being in the Crown, and the 
Commons having refused to pass the bills 
of attainder against the adherents of So- 
merset, Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
dissolved the parliament, sent a circular 
to the sheriffs, stating whom they were to 
return, and first summoned nine Cornish 
boroughs, of which Camelford was one, the 
mayor, eight aldermen, and ten freemen 
being the only voters; and Camelford, 
now before the House a second time the 
same session, is situated in a hundred, 
which includes another borough of the 
like description, whilst there are eight bo- 
roughs in thethree hundreds adjoining. He 
could hardly avoid the remark, that the 
House had been referred to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth as the purest period of 
our parliamentary history, whilst, in fact, 
the duchy of Cornwall still remaining in 
the Crown, queen Elizabeth summoned 
seven more Cornish boroughs, in addition 
to those first receiving precepts under Ed- 
ward 6th, making part of 31 boroughs,'added 
to the representation during her reign, and 
every one boroughs of nomination. Now, 
the first precedent of throwing a borough 
to the hundreds being so extremely modern, 
as well as so perfectly anomalous, and the 
introduction of important places to the 
right of furnishing representatives to par- 
liament supported by so long a series of 
precedents, as, for example, the Welsh 
counties and towns in the reign of Hen 
mak Durham so late as that of Charles 
2nd.— 

Lord Castlereagh here rose to order, 
remarking that the question into which 
the hon. member was entering, was not 
yet ripe for discussion, and in order that 
the inquiry should be really bona fide, he 
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recommended the postponement of its 
further progress until the next session. 

Mr. Gurney said, he must confess that he 
had been considerably out of order in allud- 
ing to what had passed in former debates ; 
but if any more of these boroughs were to 
be disfranchised, he did consider the subse- 
quent proceedings of the House of such ex- 
treme importance, in the present state of 
public opinion, that he was anxious to ex- 
press his hope that the course wouldbe taken 
which, in his mind, could alone lead to any 
advantage, and the only one defensible on 
any ground either of reason, or ancient 
precedent. 

The resolutions moved by Mr. Harvey 
were then agreed to. 


Insorvent Destrors Mr. 
Abercromby rose to obtain leave to bring 
in a bill for the purpose of continuing the 
act now in existence for a limited term. 
The House was aware, that the new bill, | 
prepared by a committee of its own ap- 
pointment, and approved after long and 
repeated discussions, by the House itself, 
had been rejected in another place. The 
general principle of that bill was one for 
rendering the administration of justice 
withrespect to insolvent debtors analogous 
to that of the bankrupt laws. In the circum- 
stances, however, under which the House 
was now placed, it appeared to him, that 
the most advisable course which could be 
pursued was, to pass a short bill, extend- 
ing the duration of the present act till the 
expiration of three months after the com- 
mencement of the next session. The ge- 
neral object appeared to him so manifestly 
desirable, the evil of overflowing gaols and 
the demands of humanity and justice so 
obvious, that he could not doubt what 
would be the decision of the House. He 
then moved for leave to bring ina bill, 
for continuing, during a limited period, 
the acts of the 53rd, 54th, and 56th ef his 
present majesty, relative to the law of In- 
solvent Debtors. 

Sir W. Curtis feared, that too many 
— already in gaol were there as vo- 
untary inhabitants, and thought it would 
be much more expedient to let the present 
act die a natural death. 

Mr. Waithman conceived that no ground 
whatever had been laid for the course 
proposed. ‘The committee that sat during 
the present session, had received evidence 
which clearly established all the griev- 
ances complained of in the various peti- 
tions which had been presented to the 
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House. He felt satisfied, that the authors 
of the rejected bill were the best friends 
to the unfortunate debtor ; and that it was 
the duty of the House to resist the course 
of legisiation which it was now attempted 
to introduce. 

' Lord Castlereagh said, that when he 
found that if no new law could be per- 
fected, the consequence must be a return 
to the old, with all its acknowledged in- 
conveniences, he could not hesitate to 
give his support to the present motion. 

Mr. Calcraft declared, thathe felt a little 
sore at the manner in which the old law 
had been treated, nor was he satisfied with 
the reasons assigned for renewing the 
present act. Under all the circumstances, 
however, he should vote for the motion. 

Mr. G. Lamb declared his aversion to 
any continuance of the existing law. Par- 
liament had temporised too long upon this 
subject, and he should certainly prefer a 
return for a limited time to the old system. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow disapproved of 
any adjournment till some understanding 
on this subject had been come to with the 
other House. ; 

Lord Ebrington, though he regretted 
to oppose what was intended as an act of 
grace to many unfortunate individuals, 
yet could ne: but complain of such a pro- 
position as this, after the numerous _peti- 
tions, showing the gross system of fraud 
and abuse produced by the operation of 
this bill. To remedy these evils, a mea- 
sure had been framed by the labours of 
a most industrious and effective com- 
mittee, which appeared to reconcile the 
contending interests and opinions of all 
parties affected by it; but which, after re- 
ceiving the unanimous concurrence of 
that House, was now thrown out by 
the Lords, because at that period of the 
session, they could not afford sufficient 
time for its discussion, And under these 
circumstances, we were invited to renew 
the former act, stigmatized as it was by 
the complaints of our cofstitucnis, and 
by our own recorded opinion of its mis- 
chief and absurdity. As to the objection 
about the funds in the hands of the court, 
he thought it would be much more expe- 
dient to bring in a specific bill to guard 
those funds, and to revert to the old law 
till next session. 

Mr. Courtenay was strongly disposed 
to concur with the sentiments of his noble 
friend who had just sat down. It was 
impossible to overlook the evil conse- 
quences of the law as it now stood. 
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Sir James Mackintosh considered the 
present measure the best, under existing. 
circumstances, that could be suggested 
for carrying into effect the petitions of the 
people. The wish of the public was, 
either that the present law should be 
amended, or that a new one should be 
enacted ; but they did not expect that this 
was to be done in a day, Sufficient time 
must be allowed to enable the legislature 
to give effect to this wish; and that time, 
the measure of his hon. and learned friend 
was calculated to afford. If we once got 
under the operation of the old law, we 
should find it extremely difficult to revert 
to that principle which constituted the 
best part of the present act—the cessio 
bonorum. At present the prisons were 
crowded with debtors, who had been Jed 
to expect liberation under the act; and 
there was, therefore, a sort of parliamen- 
tary pledge that these expectations should - 
not be disappointed. He could not re- 
frain from observing, that in his opinion 
the law of debtor and creditor looked too 
little to property, and too much to the 
person. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that the measure of 
his hon, and learned friend met with his 
entire approbation. 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided: Ayes, 80; Noes, 26. A 
bill was then brought in, which was al- 
lowed to go through the several stages, 
and passed. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. Wilberforce said, 
that the object of his present motion was, 
that the efforts of his majesty’s ministers 
should be renewed with those foreign 
powers that had formerly carried on the 
Slave Trade, but had passed laws for abo- 
lishing that trade, in order to induce those 
powers to take measures for the more 
effectually carrying the abolition into 
execution, In consequence of the com- 
munications made by his noble friend 
(Castlereagh) to the powers assembled 
at Vienna, one of the most forcible de- 
claraticns ever penned was unanimously 
adopted by all the great powers at Vienna, 
denouncing the African slave trade, as 
contrary to every principle of humanity, 
and as one of the greatest practical evils 
that ever existed. There was now but 
one single power, Portugal, which had 
not declared the slave trade a mass of 
injustice and cruelty, and fixed a definite 
time for the termination of that trade. 
Spain had abolished it absolutely to 
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the north of the line, and fixed a pe- 
riod for its termination to the south 
of the line. So that Portugal alone 
had not fixed a period when the slave 
trade should absolutely terminate. With 
respect to the trade, he regretted to say, 
however, that notwithstanding the laws 

assed in several countries for its abo- 
ition, it was still carried on—it had been 
found impossible to sweep away at once 
that incurable race of free-booters who 
infested Africa. The persons carrying on 
the trade were of all nations, English, 
Dutch, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Americans. But at length a system of 
international policy had been adopted 
with respect to this subject, so that it was 
to be hoped those persons would not be 
able to escape the punishment they de- 
served. Unhappily, however, two great 
powers had hitherto refused to enter into 
these arrangements, and he could not but 
regret that these powers had not of them- 
selves taken measures for rendering the 
abolition of the trade effectual. It grieved 
him to think that a great and high-minded 
ae a nation of cavaliers like the 

rench, should refuse to take the proper 
measures for putting an end to this trade; 
while we, who had been called a shop- 
keeping nation, had given up the trade, 
it was not a little surprising that it should 
be taken up by a high-minded nation, who 
had never been considercd in any great 
degree as possessing a commercial cha- 
racter, and most of all, that they should 
think of assuming that character, in the 
instance of a traflic like this. Surely a 
few predatory men would not be suffered 
to injure the character of a great country. 
With regard to the United States of 
America, he was still more hurt that they 
did not take effectual means to put a stop 
to this trade. They were the first to de- 
clare that the slave trade should be abo- 
lished. As soon as the forms of the con- 
stitution admitted of it, they passed a law 
for the abolition. Many states of the 
Union were perfectly sincere in their 
wish to put an end to the trade; but 
unfortunately, there were other parts 
where a similar wish was not so generally 
prevalent, and which would not consent 
to measures for rendering this abolition 
effectual. The Congress, however, had 
lately passed a law on the subject, ap- 
pointing a large naval force, and giving a 
bounty for bringing in ships engaged in 
the trade. Ele trusted that the United 
States would provide for the practical 
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execution of their benevolent intentions, 
as pdrts of Africa were in a way to show 
what the friends of Africa always assert- 
ed, that but for the disadvantages under 
which they had been placed the genius 
and temper of the inhabitants would have 
secured them a progress in civilization 
equal to other quarters of the world. The 
much calumniated colony of Sierra Leone, 
now presented the spectacle of a flourish- 
ing settlement: 2,000 children were in 
a course of instruction, and 8 or 9,000 
free blacks were beginning to taste the 
advantages of civilization. He was per- 
fectly sure that the best means of inducing 
other countries to make efforts for the 
final abolition of this trade, was, to show 
them how much we had at heart to afford 
Africa reparation for the injury she had 
suffered at our hands. It was only because 
it was supposed that the victory was gained 
that the country was quiet; if they knew 
that the contrary was the fact, they would 
show that they did not feel in this great 
cause less earnestly.—The hon. member 
concluded by moving, 

‘«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to assure his royal highness, that we ac- 
knowledge, with becoming thankfulness, 
the zealous and persevering efforts which, 
in conformity with former addresses of 
this House, his royal highness has made 
for accomplishing the total annihilation of 
the African Slave Trade, by all the foreign 
powers whose subjects had hitherto been 
engaged in it :—That we also congratulate 
his Royal Highness on the success with 
which his efiorts have been already at- 
tended ; that guilty traffic having been de- 
clared, by the concurrent voice of all the 
great powers of Europe assembled in Con- 
gress, to be ‘repugnant to the principles 
of humanity and of universal morality :’?— 
That, consequently, on this declaration, 
all the states, whose subjects were for- 
merly concerned in this criminal traffic, 
have since prohibited it; the greater part 
absolutely and entirely; some for a time, 
partially, on that part of the coast of 
Africa only which is to the north of the 
line: of the two states which still tolerate 
the traflic, one will soon cease to be thus 
distinguished ; the period which Spain has 
solemnly fixed for the total abolition of 
the trade being near at hand: one power 
alone has hitherto forborne to specify any 
period when the traffic shall be absolutely 
abandoned:—That the United States of 


America were honourably distinguished 
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as the first which pronounced the con- 
demnation of this guilty traffic; and that 
they have since successively passed various 
Jaws for carrying their prohibition into 
effect: That, nevertheless, we cannot but 
hear with feelings of deep regret, that, 
notwithstanding the strong condemnation 
of the crime by all the great powers of 
Europe, and by the United States of Ame- 
rica, there is reason to fear that the mea- 
sures which have been hitherto adopted 
for actually suppressing these crimes are 
not yet adequate to their purpose :—That 
we never, however, can admit the per- 
suasion, that so great and generous a 
people as that of France, which has con- 
demned this guilty commerce in the 
strongest terms, will be less earnest than 
ourselves to wipe away so foul a blot on 
the character of a Christian people:— 
That we are, if possible, still less willing 
to admit such a supposition in the in- 
stance of the United States, a people 
derived originally from the same common 
stock with ourselves, and favoured like 
ourselves, in a degree hitherto, perhaps, 
unequalled in the history of the world, 
with the enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty, and all their attendant blessings : 
— That the consciousness that the govern- 
ment of this country was originally in- 
strumental in leading the Americans into 
this criminal course, must naturally 
prompt us to call on them the more im- 
portunately to join us in endeavouring to 

ut an entire end to the evils of which it 
is productive:—That we also conceive 
that the establishment of some concert 
and co-operation in the measures to be 
taken by the different powers for the exe- 
cution of their common purpose, may, in 
various respects, be of great practical 
utility; and that, under the impression of 
this persuasion, several of the European 
states have already entered into conven- 
tional arrangements for seizing vessels en- 
gaged in the criminal traflic, and for 
bringing to punishment those who shall 
still be guilty of these nefarious practices: 
—That we therefore supplicate his royal 
highness, to renew his beneficent endea- 
vours, more especially with the govern- 
ments of France and of the United States 
of America, for the effectual attainment 
of an object which we all profess equally 
to have in view; and we cannot but in- 
dulge the confident hope, that these efforts 
may yet, ere long, produce their desired 
effect, may ensure the practical enforce- 
ment of principles universally acknow- 
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ledged to be undeniably just and true; 
and may obtain for the long-afflicted 
people of Africa the actual termination 
of their wrongs and miseries, and may 
destroy for ever that fatal barrier, which, 
by obstructing the ordinary course of 
civilization and social improvement, has 
so long kept a large portion of the globe 
in darkness and barbarism, and rendered 
its connexion with the civilized and chris- 
tian nations of the earth a fruitful source 
only of wretchedness and desolation.” 

ir J. Mackintosh said, that the motion 
needed no recommendation, and had it 
needed any, it could have had none more 
powerful and appropriate than the speech 
of his hon. friend. As to the conduct of 
Portugal on this question, it was impos- 
sible to speak at once with truth and 
decorum. She chose to hold herself in 
solitude in the civilized world, and alone 
in Europe, after concurring with others 
in the sentence of condemnation on the 
slave trade, continued to carry on inde- 
finitely this detestable traffic. With re- 
spect to the United States of America, 
he had a perfect confidence that they 
were sincere in their declarations. It was 
within twelve months that England and 
the United States both passed their abo- 
lition laws, and history would not fail to 
record that two nations of English race, 
separated by the calamity of civil war, 
had, to the honour of their common 
blood and common liberty in one year, 
without previous agreement, performed 
this act of reparation to the principles of 
justice and humanity. It was more to 
the credit of the Americans that this had 
been. done, considering they had slave 
holders in their legislature; but how much 
more would it redound to the credit of - 
the Independent States of South Ame- 
rica, where the slave holders also had 
supreme power, that in spite of their 
prejudices and their supposed interest, 
their first acts had been to abolish the 
slave trade. As to France, he was afraid 
that the colony of St. Louis was nothing 
but a factory of slave traders. Whether 
this conduct received any countenance at 
home he knew not, but he was convinced 
that a proper application to the French 
government, or even a knowledge of the 
fact in France, would go far towards the 
removal of this disgrace from the French 
name. Every friend of the human race 
must wish for the stability of the present 
government in France. The spirit, com- 
bined with order in their legislative pro- 
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ceedings, allowed them to indulge a ‘hope 
that the calamities of Europe would be 
overpaid by the establishment of a rea- 
sonable liberty, which would secure Eu- 
rope against despotism and convulsions. 
He hoped the honest representatives of 
France would raise their voice against 
this blot on the French character. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no incite- 
ment was wanting to induce his majesty’s 
government to use their utmost eflorts 
for the abolition of the slave trade, 
though he was far from objecting to the 


motion as an expression of the sense of. 


the House. ‘Though he was unwilling to 
repress any expression of feeling, it would 
not be just to Portugal not to state that 
the time during which she had stipulated 
for the continuance of the slave trade 
(eight years), had not elapsed; so that 
she could not yet be accused of a direct 
breach of promise, nor had she finally 
refused to abolish the slave trade. 
During the period of eight years, she 
could not be accused of injustice. The 
declaration of the powers at Aix-la- 
Chapelle had been sent to the court of 
Brazil, but no answer had yet been re- 
ceived. He was convinced the French 
government was anxious for the execu- 
tion of its own laws, as they had sent out 
considerable squadrons to the coast of 
Africa for that purpose. He assured the 
Nouse, that nothing could exceed the 
earnest wishes of the Prince Regent for 
the accomplishment of the ebjects of the 
Address, 
The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


WNOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 9. 

Stave Trave.] ‘The Marquis of 
Lansdowne rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move an address to the Prince Regent, 
for the more effectual abolition of the 
African Slave Trade. It was hardly ne- 
cessary for him to tell their lordships, 
that, notwithstanding the hopes enter- 
tained by this country that the measures 
adopted for putting an end to the slave 
trade would be successful, those hopes 
were as yet far from being realized. It 
was still carried on, not only under the 
flag of those two powers who had not 
yet agreed to abolish it, but under the 
flags of those by which that detestable 
traflic was completely renounced. It was 
carried on to a very great extent under 
the flag of France, the government of 
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which country had declared against the 
trade, and taken means to suppress it. 
This state of things could not but con- 
vince them of the necessity of persever- 
ing in their efforts to obtain the complete 
abolition of this trade. As to the means, 
their Jordships must be aware that it was 
only by allowing a flag, common for this 
purpose to the great maritime powers, to 
be exerted against the common enemies 
of mankind, that the selfish interests 
which supported this nefarious traflic 
could be completely put down. In call- 
ing their lordships’ attention to this sub- 
ject, it was impossible not to consider the 
different state in which the powers of 
Europe stood with regard to the abolition. 
All, except Portugal and Spain, had put 
an end to it, and the former of these 
powers had as yet fixed no period for the 
final termination of the trade. Some 
powers which had acknowledged the 
justoess of the principle of the abolition, 
had yet adopted no active measures for 
enforcing it. With regard to France, 
the government had sincerely concurred 
in the abolition; but unfortunately, in 
the colonies of that country, the trade 
had been renewed by selfish individuals, 
and carried on under circumstances of 
great atrocity. He could not but enter- 
tain a hope that a government professing 
such liberal principles as the French now 
did, would not, from any narrow views, 
refuse to concur in measures calculated 
to secure an object alike called for by 
policy and humanity. But if he was sau- 
guine with regard to the disposition of 
France, still more sanguine was he in his 
anticipation of the future conduct of the 
United States of America. Within these 
few months the Congress had passed an 
act for the purpose of enforcing their 
abolition laws, by which heavy penalties 
were imposed on all persons implicated 
in this iniquitous traffic. It was obvious, 
however, as long as there remained a flag 
not liable to be searched, even though it 
should be the flag of a power which had 
agreed to the abolition, that wicked and 
selfish persons would take shelter under 
that flag, and avail themselves of the 
facility it could not fail to afford them, 
There was no doubt but that the Ame- 
rican government would eagerly listen to 
any plan which might be proposed for 
completing the great work of abolition, 
If such an understanding as he supposed | 
practicable should take place between 
this country and France and the United 
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States, the smaller powers would readily 
concur in the same system of maritime 
police. The noble marquis concluded by 
moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
to the same effect as that moved on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Wilberforce. [See p. 1544]. 
The address was agreed to nem. con. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 12. 


EMIGRATION TO THE CAPE or Goop 
Hoprr.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he had to propose a grant for the 
purpose of enabling his majesty’s govern- 
ment to assist unemployed workmen of 
this country in removing to one of our 
colonies. It had been the wish of his 
majesty’s government first to try an ex- 
periment on a small scale, how far it 
might be possible to employ the surplus 
population of this country in one of our 
colonies, in such a manner as might be 
advantageous to the people removed, and 
beneficial to the country. From the sa- 
tisfactory result of this experiment, it 
was, that government were now desirous 
of trying the experiment on a larger 
scale. The colony selected was that of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The greater 
part of the persons disposed to emigrate 
from this country rather wished to go to 
the United States of North America, 
where government could give them no 
direct encouragement, or to the British 
colonies of North America. But with 
respect to the latter, his majesty’s govern- 
ment—considering the inconvenience to 
which these persons would be subjected 
on their arrival in America, had selected 
the Cape of Good Hope as the colony to 
which emigration might be most advan- 
tageously directed. From the mildness 
of the climate and the fertility of the 
soil in some parts, a rapid and abundant 
return might reasonably be -expected. 
That colony was also highly favourable to 
the multiplication of stock. The. parti- 
cular part of the colony selected was the 
south-eastern coast of Africa. It was at 
some distance from Cape Town. A small 
town was already built there. It was 
proposed to pay the expense of the 
passage, and at the same time to secure 
to the settler the means of employing his 
industry to advantage on his landing at 
the destined spot. But a small advance 
of money would be required from each 
scttler before embarking, to be repaid 
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him in necessaries at the Cape, by which 
means, and by the assistance given him 
by government, he would have sufficient 
to procure him a comfortable subsistence 
till he got in his crops, which in that cli- 
mate were of rapid growth. The Cape 
was suited to most of the productions 
both of temperate and warm climates—to 
the olive, the mulberry, the vine, as well 
as most sorts of culmiferous and legumi- 
nous plants. The persons emigrating to 
this setrlement would soon find themselves 
comfortable. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving the grant of a 
sum not exceeding 50,000/. to be issued 
from time to time, for the purpose of ena- 
bling government to assist persons dis- 
posed to settle in his majesty’s colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry ministers 
had not gone farther. Parishes having 
able-bodied men willing to work, charge- 
able on them, ought to be called on to 
subscribe sums towards removing a part 
of them to this or some other settlement, 
where their industry might provide them 
with a comfortable subsistence. He 
thought that if men under such circum- 
stances were unwilling to emigrate, it 
might even be advisable to transport them 
without their consent. If the parishes 
would but contribute the money they 
were forced to pay to these persons for 
one or two years, from the excellent cli- 
mate of the Cape, and the fertility of the 
soil, the greatest advantages could not 
fail to be the result. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was a part of the plan that parishes 
should have the power of sending out 
persons whe might be desirous of emi- 
grating; but there ought to be nothing 
compulsory. When the parishes and the 
individuals chargeable on them were de- 
sirous, an opportunity would be afforded. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was surprised that 
labourers should be removed from this 
country, when there was so much waste 
land in it that might be cultivated to ad- 
vantage. ‘There were about 80,000 acres 
of waste land, on which both corn and 
flax might be grown. 

Mr. Hutchinson approved of the grant. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
persons wishing to settle in the colony 
must make a deposit in this country; he 
wished to ask him, if such people as the 
distressed manufacturers anid labourers of 
Cork, who had not the means of making 
any deposit, might not be exempted from 
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this regulation? If government would 
give a loan to such persons, and afford 
them protection till they came to the 
colony, there could be little doubt, 
from the glowing language in which the 
right hon. gentleman had described that 
country, that they would soon be able to 
repay the sums advanced. 

Mr. Williams was convinced that this 
country possessed within itself the means 
of employment for all its inhabitants, and 
that nothing more was necessary than to 
cultivate those lands which at present 
were waste. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE Re- 
TRENCHMENT OF THE PusBLic 
TuRE.] Sir Henry Parnell said:—Mr. 
Speaker; In rising to move the order of 
the day for proceeding with the adjourned 
debate upon the Resolutions which I have 
laid before the House, concerning the 
Retrenchment of the public Expenditure 
[see p. 1429], I do not feel that it is ne- 
cessary for me to make any observations 
upon the general question of the finances 
of the country ; I shall confine what little 
I have to say, to explain, very shortly, 
the motives which have induced me to 
consider it a matter of public duty, not 
to suffer the session to close without call- 
ing the attention of the House to those 
parts of our public expenditure which 
ought immediately to be reduced. It has 
appeared to me, that a constant effort has 
been made by his majesty’s ministers to 
esiablish an impression, that no important 
reduction could be made in our present 
scale of office establishments. ‘The com- 
mittee of finance, who have been the 
mere organ of government, in their first 
report of this session, in estimating what 
savings may be made in the expenditure 
of 1820, though they enumerate several 
items, do not say one word concerning 
the expenses for collecting the revenues, 
or any of the civil departments. ‘The 
chancellor of the exchequer, when he 
opened his resolutions to the House, and 
went into a calculation to show how we 
might, in time, have a sinking fund of 
eight millions, took no credit for any re- 
trenchment to be made in the expense 
for managing the public income and ex- 
penditure; and the noble lord, in his 
various financial statements, has been 
equally silent upon this subject. This 
omission to notice the possibility of re- 
ducing the expenses of the public de- 
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partments, justifies the inference, that 
ministers have no intention to propose avy 
such reduction, and makes it the duty of 
me, and of ail other members, who feel 
convinced that a great saving may be 
effected by reforming the whole office 
system of the country, to call upon the 
House to take the subject under their 
consideration. It is not now, at this pe- 
riod of the session, a fit opportunity of 
discussing all the details which belonged 
to this important question, and which are 
pointed out in the resolutions; but I can- 
not help noticing one part of them, be- 
cause it shows, in soclear a manner, in what 
way a considerable diminution of expense 
might be brought about. For instance, 
the collecting of the public revenues costs 
the country 7 per cent, namely, 4,200,000/. 
on 60 millions of revenue. Now, if it 
was possible to introduce such changes in 
the present plan, as to have this revenue 
collected, as every one must admit it 
might be, at an expense of five per cent, 
the whole charge would be 3 millions, 
and 1,200,000/. would be saved to the 
public. Other parts of the resolutions 
might easily be referred to, for the pur- 
pose of showing how more savings might 
be effected; but it is not my object now 
to discuss them. By bringing be- 
fore the session closes, under the notice 
of the House, I hope they will be well 
examined during the recess, and that the 
House will feel it right to enter upon the 
discussion of them early in the next ses~ 
sion. ‘This is all that 1 have had in view 
in submitting them to the House, neces- 
sarily in a very imperfect manner, from 
having no opportunity of obtaining that 
official information which is absolutely 
necessary in order to be quite correct in 
making out statements of figures, showing 
the annual establishments of the several 
offices. For, although the reports of 
committees give a considerable quantity 
of information, there are so many ways of 
stating the same thing, and so many con- 
tingent items to be attended to, that it is 
quite impossible to know whether or not 
one is correct, unless there is a recent 
return, on the table of the House, from 
the otlice in question, of the actual ex- 
enses which belong to it.—I beg the 
oo to observe, that, numerous as the 
resolutions are which I have found it ne- 
cessary to draw up, many heads of the 
public expenditure are wholly omitted ; 
namely, various payments out of the con- 
solidated funds, ali the miscellaneous ser- 
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vices, and the whole of that part of the 
public expense which relates to the de- 
fence of the country, on account of the 
number of men which compose our army, 
our ships and seamen, and the ordnance 
military service. I am very well aware, 
that many gentlemen treat the notion of 
of any important retrenchment as altoge- 
ther visionary, and attribute to those who 
urge it more zeal than skill in matters of 
finance. Iam ready to admit to them, 
that little or nothing can be done, if we 
look at the question in the way that it has 
hitherto been treated. I do not think 
that much can be saved by dismissing a 
few clerks, or without some new princi- 
ples are acted upon. The government 
must be deprived of the patronage it now 
possesses of appointing nearly all the 
officers in the different revenue depart- 
ments; and great innovations must be 
made in the established forms of all the 
public offices concerned in the receipt or 
expenditure of the public money. Unless 
the House will consent to make such 
changes in old systems, as the new 
state of the financial difficulties absolutely 
require, as well as the modern improve- 
ments in conducting matters c«anect- 
ed with money transactions, plausible 
reasons will be given in abundance to 
show, how very perfect all things always 
have been, and now are, and we shall 
pay just what we now pay for the ma- 
nagement uf the public money.—I am 
aware that this attempt to bring under 
the notice of the House the salaries and 
expenses belonging to each public office, 
will be heid forth as a very unwarrantable 
interference, and that I shall be assailed 
by a very numerous body of persons who 
are interested in the continuation of the 
present rate of our expenses; but J feel 
so sure of being able, at the proper time, 
to support every thing I have advanced 
in these resolutions, by the best authori- 
ties, that I shall bear very patiently what- 
ever attacks are made upon me, and seek 
to do myself justice in the next session; 
when I certainly shall renew this discus- 
sion. 

The question being put upon the first 
Resolution, 

Mr. Long said, he did not mean to im- 
pute to the hon. baronet any intention to 
misrepresent, but after he had stated 
that he had taken the greatest pains in 
giving every possible accuracy to his 
resolutions, he had been much surprised 
to find how very inaccurate they were. 

(VOL. XL.) 
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Every body had seen these resolutions ; 
they had been inserted in every news- 
paper, and from the opportunities of in- 
formation enjoyed by the hon. baronet, 
it was pretty widely believed that the 
facts stated by him were so accurate as 
to bid defiance to contradiction. The 
hon. baronet had given comparative state- 
ments of the rate of collection in the cus- 
toms and in the excise, from which he 
would infer, that the collection of the one 
was extremely ill, and of the other ex- 
tremely well managed ; and that the cus- 
toms and other branches of the revenue 
should be put under the same manage- 
ment as the excise. This appeared to 
him to be a very unfounded assumption. 
If, indeed, the sum to be collected was 
the same, and to be raised on the same 
principles, then, but not otherwise, could 
any such inference be warranted by a 
comparison of the per-centage. The hon. 
baronet, in mentioning the sum which 
was expended in the charge of manage- 
ment of the customs, had not adverted to 
the fact, that under that head were in- 
cluded many items of expense which had 
nothing to do with collection ; for in- 
stance, the expenses connected with the 
navigation laws, the quarantine laws, and 
the warehousing system. The great ob- 
ject of this last-mentioned system was, the 
encouragement of trade ; and to this end 
many articles which finally paid nothing 
to the custom duties, were admitted to be 
warehoused, and entailed a considerabie 
expense on the customs department, to 
prevent their being smuggled into con- 
sumption.—The hon. baronet had com- 
pared the expense previously to 1810, 
with that at the present time ; but he had 
omitted to state, that at that time the 
abolition of fees took place, which neces- 
sarily increased the rate of the expense to 
the public. The hon. baronet too, had 
stated from the report of commissioners 
in 1786, in proof of the intricacy which 
attended the collection of the customs, 
that 12 operations were made necessary 
before a cargo could be discharged. But 
since that time the course of business had 
been much improved, and a much smaller 
number ef operations was necessary. He 
had also quoted the report of the com- 
mittee of 1797, that a consolidation of the 
customs would be attended with advan- 
tages; but he had not stated, that since 
that time there had been four or five 
consolidations, one of which had been 
eG). inthe present year. The hon. 
(5G 
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baronet had also asserted in his resolu- 
tions, that the establishment of auditors 
of public accounts had not been attended 
with advantage, in consequence of the 
power which the Treasury had always 
exercised with regard to articles of allow- 
ance or surcharge. On this point he 
completely differed from the right hon. 
baronet ; for if this power had been vested 
in the auditors themselves, was it likely 
that it would be exercised with so much 
caution as by the commissioners of the 
Treasury, who were in the House at all 
times to answer for themselves, and whose 
acts necessarily became objects of scru- 
tiny? As to the establishment of the 
Pay-oflice, with which he (Mr. Long) was 
connected, it was stated in the resolutions 
to have increased from 20,7291. to 30,5061. 
In the war it was found necessary for the 
transaction of the business, that several 
deputy pay-masters should be appointed. 
Their retired allowances amounted to 
5,300. a year. The extra clerks who 
were now engaged in expediting accounts 
to the auditors, but whose salaries would 
be at an end with the business which they 
had to do, produced an expense of 8,000/. 
odd, leaving only 3,000/. of excess on 
the establishment since 1796, which 
the difference of circumstances would 
fully account for. At that time the 
number of persons receiving half pay was 
$,000 ; they had now increased to 9,000. 
They were then paid twice a year, and 
only at the office; they were now paid 
four times a year, and wherever they chose 
to receive it: the case was the same with 
widows pensions. He should be sorry to 
be supposed to assert that no saving could 
be made in the collection of the revenue. 
He was one of a commission appointed to 
examine into that subject, and he was 
inclined to think, that some saving could 
be effected. But the House had already 
passed a resolution which pledged his 
majesty’s ministers to economy, and which 
they would feel binding on them. 

Lord /’almerston wished to make a few 
observations on the resolutions before the 
House, and also on a subject in some 
manner connected therewith—he meant 
the arrangements as to half-pay, which 
the ministers had pledged themselves 
to make. It had been his intention to 
have introduced into the Appropriatior 
act a clause to omit the oath which 
officers receiving half-pay were now re- 
quired to take; and it was his fault that 


he had not informed himself of the stage | 
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of the bill at which that ‘clause could 
have been introduced. He had thought 
that it could be more conveniently, intro- 
duced on the third reading. As this could 
not be done, he had lost the opportunity 
of introducing the alteration this session. 
But as the government had been pledged 
on the subject, he was authorized to state, 
that an arrangement would be made 
which would answer the same purpose as 
the clause which he should have intro- 
duced. The clause in the Appropriation 
act applied to half-pay, and not to mili- 
tary allowances. By this arrangement on 
the part of the Treasury, a military allow- 
ance would be granted to all those officers 
who were deprived of their half-pay by 
the present act. As to the resolutions, he 
acquitted the hon. baronet of any inten- 
tion to misrepresent facts, but he had 
never seen a set of resolutions so full of 
erroneous statements. It was no excuse 
that the hon. baronet had not access to 
officialdocuments. He might have moved 
for those papers which would make him 
acquainted with the subject; but he had 
not made the best use of those papers 
which he had had access to. The hon. 
baronet had stated that the salaries in the 
commander in chief’s office amounted in 
1793 to only 813/. exclusive of any salary 
to the commander in chief. But the fact 
was, that at that time there was no com- 
mander in chief. Lord Amherst was 
general on the staff, and had no command 
but on the home station. But even in 
this establishment the hon, baronet had 
omitted a sum of 1,232/. voted for contin- 
gencies. The secretary to lord Amherst 
had at that time only 10s. a day; but he 
had a place in the War office worth 8 or 
9001. a year, which scarcely required his 
attendance. When he retired from this 
office of 10s. a day, he had an allowance 
of 1/.a day ; a proof that his pay formed 
a small part of his compensation. This 
mistake, oni was trifling, compared 
with that respecting the War office, in 
which the hon. baronet had omitted the 
sum of 49,000/. viz. 4,974/. for contin- 
gencics, 1,143/. for foreign corps, and 
42,7311. the amount of fees paid at the 
office, of which $7,578/. were then ac- 
tually paid by the public, and 5,163/. 
were paid by individuals, and then appro- 
priated by official persons, but now ap- 
plied to the public service. The whole 
expense of the office in 1796, was, with 
this addition, 57,400/. being 2,400/. more 
than the sum voted in the present year. 
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The hon. baronet had spoken of the ex- 
pense of 18,000/. incurred in the exami- 
nation of the arrears of accounts, but 
he might have seen by the finance re- 
ports, that sums varying from year to 

ear, but never less than 90,000/. had 

een recovered by means of these ex- 
aminations. The hon. baronet too spoke 
of the consolidation of the offices of pay- 
master of the army, treasurer of the navy, 
and treasurer of the ordnance, intoa bank 
for military expenditure, and of the con- 
solidation of the civil part of the office of 
commander in chief (it was difficult to 
say what part that was), of the office of 
secretary of war and comptroller of army 
accounts, as likely to diminish the charges 
of these establishments. This purpose 
would be more completely answered if 
the offices were abolished altogether ; 
but if the hon. baronet thought that this 
change would effect a saving in the ex- 
pense of the different services, he was 
much mistaken, as ten times the sum 
which was now expended on those esta- 
blishments would be lost by the confusion 
which would be created. 

Mr. Calcraft expressed his obligations 
to the hon. baronet for bringing torward 
his resolutions, and trusted that he would 
not be deterred from future inquiries by 
the criticisms which every man who talked 
of economy was exposed to from the 
bench opposite. The main resolutions 
had not been grappled with by the right 
hon. gentleman, that the revenue was 
collected at the enormous expense of 
5,500,000/. Had he shown that it was 
collected at less? This was the key to 
the popularity and consequence of the 
— administration! So long as they 

ad these 5,500,000/. to distribute, so long 
would they hear from those who received 
it, of their popularity. Something like a 
concession had been dropped by the right 
hon. gentleman, that some saving might 
be effected ; a pretty good proof, that by 
rougher hands an important retrenchment 
was practicable. But, occupied with the 
correction of some trifling details, the 
gentlemen on the other side had given the 
go-by to this important question of the 
collection of the revenue. The right hon. 
gentleman indeed had said, have you not 
a resolution in favour of economy? It 
was true, they had—but what had they 
besides? Extravagant establishments and 
new taxes! He expected nothing from 
this paper kite of the chancellor of the 
exchequer; which was only to keep the 
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people gazing while his new tax-gatherers 
were emptying their pockets. 

Sir 7. B. Martin entered into a state- 
ment to show, that the enormous apparent 
increase in the Dock yard establishments, 
was to be attributed, not to a real increase 
in the expense of the civil establishments 
of the navy, but to changes in the mode 
of paying the officers, The changes con- 
sisted in an increase of salaries in com- 
mutation for fees, perquisites and gratui- 
ties, and in bringing into the estimates 
many individuals who were before paid on 
the Dock-yard books, and consequently 
remunerated out of the sums voted in the 
gross for the building and repair of ships. 
The offices of measurers and timber mas- 
ters had been created during the period 
comprised in the resolutions. These and 
all the other changes had been adopted, 
in consequence of the recommendation of 
the commissioners of naval inquiry and 
revision, and for the sake of economy. 
The increase of the establishments was 
apparent, but the goo.! which had been 
done was hidden in the reports which had 
recommended these changes. If the hon. 
baronet had read the fifty folio volumes 
which contained them, he would not have 
proposed one of these resolutions[ alaugh ]. 
The hon. member then read three resolu- 
tions, which he said he should move if the 
original resolutions were not rejected. 
They comprised a statement of the facts 
which he had mentioned, and concluded 
by an observation, that comparisons of 
the establishments at different times, un- 
accompanied by these explanations, were 
calculated to mislead the public mind. 

Colonel Davies did not conceive that 
the resolutions had been fairly met. In 
1796, the expenses of the office of secre- 
tary at war, with 19 clerks, amounted to 
16,0707. In 1806, there were 112 clerks 
employed in this office, and the expense 
was 29,9701. In 1819, there were 147 
clerks employed, and the whole expenses 
of the office amounted to 47,9374. It 
should be recollected, that this increased 
expense had arisen in a time of profound 
peace. This of itself was sufficient to 
show the needless increase of expenditure 
with which the country was burthened. 
As to the commissioners of accounts, he 
must observe, that though appointed a 
considerable time back, they were not any 
further advanced than they were two or 
three years ago. It was time that the 
situation of the country should be — 
looked to. We had at present a stand- 
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ing army which cost the country 
10,000,000/. a year; we had a national 
debt of upwards of 800,000,000/. If this 
was not sufficient to alarm the public 
mind, he could not tell what was. It was 
said that we had an effective sinking fund 
to the amount of 5,000,000/. For his 
part, he was of opinion that a sinking fund 
of 20,000,000/. would not be more than 
sufficient to relieve the country of its diffi- 
culties. He would support the resolu- 
tions of his hon. friend, and he thought 
the House and the country were indebted 
to him for having brought them forward. 

Mr. F. Douglas begged to offer a few 
words on the counter statements which 
had been made to the resolutions. The 
House should reco!lect, that those reso- 
lutions had been drawn up without that 
official information which it was in the 
power of ministers only to give. But 
notwithstanding this, the hon. members 
Opposite were unable to contradict the 
Statements contained in them. It did 
not follow, that because the hon. baronet 
had made one or two trifling miscalcula- 
tions, his statements were to be considered 
as altogether erroneous. That hon. 
member was entitled to the approbation of 
the country, from the manner in which 
he had brought forward those resolutions. 

Mr. Hutchinson was convinced that 
unless reductions to a very considerable 
amount were speedily made in all the es- 
timates and public expenditure great em- 
barrassments were to be expected. The 
country was convinced that considerable 
reductions might be effected and had a 
right to expect that the exertions of go- 
vernment forthe attainment of this object, 
should be proportioned to the distresses. 
No man could have read the finance re- 
ports of the last and the present year, or 
have examined with attention estimates, 
to the amount of several millions laid on 
the table a few months ago, without being 
convinced of the practicability of effect- 
_ Ing very considerable reductions. He 

had, early in the session, attempted to 
draw the attention of the House to a 
strict investigation of such papers. [rom 
the extravagantly expensive system, long 
pursued by the British government, seve- 
ral disbursements sanctioned by time ap- 
peared necessary to the ministers of the 
day, whoever they might be; but which, 
he had no doubt, could be greatly dimi- 
nished. He had many days since moved 
for returns relating to the Audit office at 


Lisbon, an establishment which sad 
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have been necessary at the period of its 
formation in 1813, but he more than 
doubted of its utility at the present mo- 
ment. He had seen a calculation by 
which the expenditure of that establish- 
ment since 1813 exceeded 250,000/. To 
this heavy and useless expense he had 
called the attention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer several weeks ago, the hon. 
member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume) had 
also moved for returns of the expenses, 
naval, military and others at St. Helena, 
which, however, had not as yet been pro- 
duced. In the absence, then, of such 
documents, gentlemen who thought eco- 
nomy necessary, and who felt it to be their 
bounden duty to goad ministers on to to- 
pics so painful to them, could not always 
be correct in their calculations. He had 
himself seen statements which rated the 
annual expenditure as connected with 
St. Helena at upwards of 500,000/. Out 
of this sum, a very small proportion, vary- 
ing from 20, to 30,000/. per annum seemed 
to have been allotted for a certain period 
to Longwood, but the same publications 
stated, that subsequent arrangements of 
an indelicate and extraordinary nature had 
been made to curtail even that allowance 
to this establishment, the expenditure of 
which, it was there reported, was at- 
tempted to be limited even to 8,000/. per 
annum. He did not wish to dwell on 
subjects likely to create angry discussion. 
Having recently read the publications 
alluded to, he should have considered 
himself guilty of a culpable abandonment 
of public duty, had he suffered parlia- 
ment to separate without calling the 
attention of ministers, the House, and the 
public to this question. He had not 
been a party to the act of parliament 
which recognised the late emperor of 
France as a prisoner of state: of the po- 
licy of such a measure he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring his most unqualified dis- 
approbation ; a policy which in his opi- 
nion had fixed an eternal stain on the 
character of the country. But he would 
not now stop to discuss the policy or as- 
certain the motives which in a time of 
universal and profound peace could justify 
Great Britain in consenting to become 
the gaoler of any individual, however ele- 
vated in rank, as in the present instance, 
or, however humble to answer the views 
and affect the purposes of other states. 
Half a million annually expended at St. 
Helena for the security and protection of 
Great Britain! Impossible: it was for 
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other objects, and with other motives, 
which ministers could not and dared not 
avow, but which the historian could not 
fail to detect, and record. Would the re- 
lease of Napoleon involve Europe once 
more in all the calamities of war? No 
man acquainted with the state of things 
would assert this. But he asked, was the 
empire to be dishonoured in order to guard 
against a possible calamity affecting not 
in the least our own interests, and very 
questionably those of other nations, some 
of them too our natural enemies? He 
was not prepared so to purchase security 
by disgrace; but even as to France; 
there was no danger to be apprehended, 
for although in that kingdom, as elsewhere, 
are to be found many traces of a great 
and improving genius, whose good deeds 
will live after him when the recollection 
of his errors, mistakes, and imputed 
crimes shall, it is to be hoped, have pe- 
rished with the individual, even there, as 
long as the king and the constituted au- 
thorities shall continue to extend and 
confirm the liberties of the empire, and 
are honest and serious in perfecting the 
constitution and securing to that great peo- 
ple, that to which they have entitled them- 
selves by their talents, and their labours,— 
equality of rights, internal tranquillity, 
and the enjoyment of every domestic 
blessing ; and as long as the polity of the 
government, in unison with the unanimous 
determination of all classes and ranks of 
the inhabitants, shall sustain her promi- 
nent rank among the nations of Europe, 
that rank which she is resolved to retain, 
and for which she is in every respect qua- 
lified, so long would the appearance of 
their former emperor, even in the heart 
of that country for which he has achieved 
so much, and where a continued peace is 
now so desirable, be attended with no 
danger whatever to the present order of 
things. But the policy of this imprison- 
ment was not that to which he wished 
principally to direct the attention of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, whom he be- 
lieved deserving of the character of hu- 
manity and moral worth, which he enjoyed 
in the public esteem; and he (Mr. H). 
was particularly anxious to point his at- 
tention to the publications in question, 
which proclaimed to the world a system 
of vexatious indelicate treatment, a little- 
ness of conduct, a persecuting spirit to- 
wards Napoleon and his faithful adherents, 
which no man could peruse without indig- 
bation and disgust, without amixed sensa- 
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| tion of applause for, and admiration of the 
fidelity and heroic attachment of those 
| whose only ambition seemed now to be 

permitted to share in the sufferings of 
_ their fallen master, and of reprobation of 
| that policy which would inflict perpetual 
torture upon an individual deprived now 
of the power to injure or to do good, 
aud who has been well described as a 
‘‘ being unequalled in the annals of human 
exaltation, unmatched in the records of 
fallen greatness.” Did we mean to act 
towards Napoleon, who had confided him- 
self to the vaunted generosity of this much 
boasted nation, as if England had no cha- 
racter tolose? If we credit these state- 
ments, a pitiful vindictiveness seemed to 
have been exercised towards him unwor- 
thy of that generous feeling which was 
once supposed to have distinguished the 
British nation. Imprisonment on a deso- 
late and isolated rock, under a burning 
sun and insuch aclimate; deprivation of 
all the luxuries, and not unfrequently 
want of the comforts and even necessaries 
of life; in addition, condemnation now as 
it would seem almost to solitary confine- 
ment, form such an accumulated mass of 
human misery, as one would have ima- 
gined sufficient, without superadding in- 
dignities and slights which, however, it is 
some consolation to know cannot so much 
afflict him, as by setting at defiance every 
principle of national justice and national 
honour, they hold out to abhorrence that 
political expediency which has been 
adopted towards this dethroned and cap- 
tive sovereign to the disgrace of this em- 
pire, and of the other great states of Eu- 
rope. He would not enter into any detail 
of the outrages and cruelties alleged to be 
practised against him and his household ; 
but he could not but observe upon the un- 
heard of barbarity of removing from him, 
under any provocation, his medical attend- 
ant, at a moment, too, when his presence 
seemed absolutely necessary, after a 
severe attack of illness, and when Mr. 
O’Meara had just commenced, with his 
patient a course of medical treatment and 
as he considered at a very critical moment 
of the disease: and if there were wanting 
another instance of inhumanity, it was tobe 
found in the forcing from him count De las 
Casas, who had been distinguished for his 
affectionate constancy, and whose continue 
ance at Longwood was most desirable, and 
even necessary, to his master. If those 
statements were false, why were they not 
publicly contradicted? If true, why did 
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not ministers immediately afford redress ? 
If even doubtful, why not institute a strict 
and immediate inquiry ? If it were deemed 
good policy still to confine this victim 
of adversity, in the name of religion, hu- 
manity, and justice, let him be treated 
with every indulgence, kindness, and ten- 
derness, and let not the honour of the 
country be tarnished by marking towards 
him vindictive malice and ignominious 


treatment, much less unnecessary ae 
y 


Perpetual incarceration should surelysatis 
the most malignant and revengeful. “* The 
state policy and political expediency of 
perpetuating legitimate despotism, under 
the sanction of British law,” would, he 
had thought have been abhorrent to every 
freeman. But if Napoleon must continue 
a state prisoner, no expense should be 
spared to furnish him with every comfort 
and, if possible, with every luxury, he 
should be placed where he should enjoy, 
without insult or taunt, the benefit of a 
salubrious climate, not confined to one 
proverbially bad. He was confident, not- 
withstanding the distresses of the country, 
that there was no individaal in it who 
would not for the mere purposes of huma- 
nity, readily contribute to this object. 
Even ministers had originally pledged 
themselves to ameliorate his condition in 
every way. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that instead of the expenses on the St. 
Helena station costing the country 
500,000/., they did not cost more than one 
quarter of the sum. He then read a re- 
solution of one of the committees lately 
agreed to by the House, and said that it 
called upon the executive government to 
do that which parliament could not itself 
do in the recess—he meant, to make re- 
trenchments. So little was the execu- 
tive inclined to shrink from the duty 
imposed upon it, that already was the 
work of retrenchment commenced, and 
the commission of inquiry issued. When 
he said this, he was not sanguine enough 
to expect that great retrenchments would 
be made, though he was far from wishing 
to discourage the House from expecting 
that some would be made. He could not 
help observing, with regard to the cus- 
toms, that in former times the officers in 
that branch of the public service had in 
general been paid in fees which devolved 
to them; whereas at present all that came 
through their hands came into the public 
treasury, as their salaries were no longer 
paid by fees, but by a stipulated allowance 
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given them by government. He con- 
cluded by moving that the debate on these 


resolutions be postponed until this day 


three months. 

Sir H. Parnell spoke inreply as follows : 
—If, Sir, I felt myself under the necessity 
of seeking for an excuse for any errors in 
the resolutions, I could readily have found 
it in the assertion, that at least 100 folio 
volumes ought to have been carefully read 
by me, to prepare myself for the task of 
framing these resolutions. But, Sir, after 
all the Joud and repeated assertions of the 
right hon. gentleman and noble lord op- 
posite, Ido not find myself in a situation,to 
require me to make any excuse for the in- 
correctness of these resclutions. Onthe con- 
trary, when! consider how many statements 
of figures they contain, I am surprised to 
find that I have escaped without more 
of them having been shown to be inaccu- 
rate. What, Sir, is the actual result of all 
that has been said against them? Why, 
that two of them are inaccurate; one 
relating to the office of secretary at war, 
the other relating to the Pay office. But 
before I proceed to make some remarks 
upon the War office and Pay office, I must 
stop to notice the tone and manner 
which the noble lord has thought proper 
to assume in delivering his sentiments 
upon these resolutions. He has not been 
satisfied with observing upon the inaccu- 
racy in the 26th resolution, which I my- 
self corrected, but he has thought proper 
to infer with an appearance of great 
triumph over me, from the inaccuracy of 
this resolution, that all the others were 
equally incorrect, and that I had proved 
myself incapable of the task which I had 
undertaken. Nothing was more easy nor 
is more common, than for a gentleman at 
the head of a very extravagant department, 
to get up and make assertions of this kind 
and, knowing how much weight a confident 
manner and a show of superior official in- 
formation will carry with them, to attempt 
to impress upon the House such inferences 
which could not be sustained by facts, or a 
plain examination of the question. But 
the profusion and waste of public money 
in the public departments is too visible 
and notorious to allow these expedients to 
succeed, and though I may be exposed to 
the censure of the noble lord, I shall not 
be turned aside from my object, nor do I 
feel, from any thing that he has said, that 
I have any reason to daybt my being able 
to show that there exists in his office, as 
well as in every other office concerned in 
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the expenditure of public money, a most 
extravagant scale of unnecessary and un- 
justifiable expense.—In respect to the 
error in framing the 26th resolution, I am 
able to say the error is not mine but that 
of the report of the committee of finance 
of 1797. In looking for the expense of the 
establishment of the office of secretary at 
war in 1796, I found the following state- 
ment. “ Appendix (Q 2) establishment of 
the office of his majesty’s secretary at war 
as it stood at Christmas 1796”—under 
which head is stated the salary of each 
officer—and a total of 8,256/, No note is 
made to lead the reader to suppose that 
there could possibly be any additional 
item, but it —— that in official lan- 
guage the establishment of an office does 
not mean the expense which the country 
pays for an office, and that although an 
office may be returned at 8,256/. for its 
establishment, it may actually cost the 
country 42,731/. over and above that sum 
by payments made in the shape of fees— 
in this way it is, that the actual establish- 
ment of the War office cost 51,290/. in 
1796, instead of 8,256/. and that I have 
been led to make the mistake which ap- 
pears to have been made in the 26th re- 
solution. Another mistake has been 
made in stating the establishment of the 
Pay office at 15,3541. But here again the 
error originates with the report of the 
committee of finance of 1797. In stating 
the salaries of the deputy paymasters, the 
salary is given at 1/. 10s. per diem each, 
and a total sum is given which every one 
would read as if for 6 paymasters, in con- 
sequence of an omission to repeat the 
word “each.” In this way it appears 
that the sum of 20,729/. ouglit to be in 
the resolution in place ofthesum of 15,354. 
—The noble lord has attempted to show an 
inaccuracy in the 25th resolution respect- 
ing the commander in chief’s office. He 
says that to the sum of 813/. the con- 
tingencies of the office ought to have 
been added to make a fair contrast in the 
establishment of the office in 1819—but 
the resolution, by dividing the present 
establishment into two sums, one for sa- 
laries and the other contingencies, shows 
the exact comparison between the amount 
of salaries now and in 1793. The noble 
lord has attributed to me, that I wasigna- 
rant of their being no commander in chief 
in 1793, by giving a wrong construction 
to the words “ exclusive of any salary to 
the commander in chief”. But he has here 
fallen into a great error; because I se- 
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lected the word “ any” and did not make 
use of the word * the” as I would have 
done if there had been a commander in 
chief. The noble lord has boasted of the 
sums which have been recovered for the 
public by that part of his office which is 
employed at an expense of 18,000/. per 
annum in examining the arrear accounts, 
but here, he wholly mistakes the purport of 
my resolutions. For what I complain of 
is, that there should exist any opportunity 
of thus recovering the public money, that 
the public money should be exposed to 
such jeopardy ; and that after paying such 
an enormous sum annually for the noble 
lord’s office for settling accounts, which is 
the whole business of the office, that the 
work is not done; that the accounts re- 
main unsettled ; that public accountantsare 
allowed this opportunity of defrauding the 
public; and that an extra establishment 
is to be kept up at an expense of 18,000/. 
per annum to do the business which ought 
to have been done by the office under its 
regular establishment.—The noble lord 
has spoken of the 31st resolution which 
recommends the consolidation of the mi- 
litary offices of paymaster of the army, 
treasurer of the navy, and treasurer of the 
ordnance, as one which would be wholly 
subversive of all proper control, and the 
whole established system of managing the 
public money. But thisis merely an offi- 
cial opinion in favour of old rules and ex- 
travagant establishments. Because if 
there is one resolution more supported by 
sound authority than another, it is this re- 
solution: The finance committee of 1817 
in speaking of the office of treasurer of 
the navy say, “ The duty of this depart- 
ment differs but little from that of an 
ordinary banker.” The duties of the pay 
master of the army and of the treasurer of 
the ordnance, are exactly similar. These 
officers receive the money for the army, 
navy, and ordnance imprest from the 
Treasury, and pay it upon proper official 
certificates, sent to them by the navy 
board, the secretary at war, and the ord- 
nance board, to those who are entitled to 
receive it. The only difference between 
these officers and ordinary banks is, that 
the one is conducted upon principles of 
antient office rules, and the other upon 
the common principles of merchants and 
bankers. As to the office of paymaster 
of the army, the noble lord has not so 
much advantage over me from official ex- 
perience as he may imagine, because I 
had an opportunity of ascertaining, when 
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in office myself as a lord of the Irish 
Treasury, the whole of the duties of this 
office; for in Ireland there was no pay- 
master, but all the business of that office 
was performed by the Irish Treasury- 
board. I have, therefore, acted as a pay- 
master of an army of 60,000 men, and I 
can say positively that the proposed 
consolidation might be effected without 
any detriment to the public service.—The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Long) has 
said that it was very incorrect to suppose 
that the customs revenues could be col- 
lected for as low a per-centage as the ex- 
cise revenues, and has attributed to me 
the intention to blame the collection 
of the customs, because it is so much 
above that of the excise, but I have not 
contrasted the two together with any such 
view. I only wish to show that the rate 
of collecting the customs, considering the 
nature of the business, is higher in pro- 
portion than it ought to be to the rate for 
collecting the excise, and J attribute the 
difference to the Treasury influence which 
prevails in the one, and is but little known 
in the other. I mean distinctly to say 
this, that if the appointment of all the 
customs officers was vested in the board, 
the board would be able to collect the 
customs revenues at a lower rate than they 
now do coilect them. The right hon. 
gentleman has endeavoured to show, that 
I have been incorrect in saying that a va- 
riety of useless forms were required at 
the Custom-house, because a number of 
alterations have been made since the 
date of the repert of the commissioners 
of accounts, but I confidently assert, that 
the forms which I allude to still exist, and 
I feel that I am borne out in this asser- 
tion by the admission of the right hon. 
gentleman in the latter part of his 
speech, that he was now occupied as a 
member of a cemmission in preparing a 
report to recommend the abolition of 
many of the existing forms. The right 
hon. gentleman has found fault with the 
resolution which states, that the arrear 
in the examination of the public accounts 
of the auditors is owing, in some degree, 
to the interference of the Treasury ; but 
in this resolution I have quoted the exact 
words of the 5th report of the committee 
of 1810. It is worthy of remark, that he 
has wholly omitted to take notice of the 
most material part of this resolution, 
which states that notwithstanding betwecn 
50 and 60,0001. a year is paid to the com- 
missioners for auditing the public ac- 
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counts, that the examination of them is 
some years in arrear. This circumstance 
forms one of the most glaring proofs of 
the unfitness and extravagance of the 
existing system for managing the public 
finances. For although this immense 
sum is annually paid, the public business 
is not done; there is no adequate return 
to the public for the money which is 
taken out of their pockets for settling 
the public accounts. Every one who 
can get hold of the public money under 
the pretext of being a public accountant, 
is able to calculate that he can escape 
being detected of any abuse he may be 
guilty of, for many years, for want of 
the enforcement of the laws for finally 
examining and settling all public accounts. 
—In respect to what had been said by the 
comptroller of the navy, I am ready to 
admit that the changes which have taken 
place in the way of making up the esti- 
mates, does not allow of a fair comparison 
between the sums voted this year and in 
1795 for the Dock yards; but then the 
hon. member has not denied the fairness 
of comparing the estimates for 1819 and 
1813, and this comparison is quite suffi- 
cient to make out my case, which is this, 
that if 212,142/. was a proper sum in 
1813, the 10th year of war, 225,000/. 
must be a very exorbitant one for the 
salaries and contingencies of the Dock- 
yards at home in 1819, the fourth year of 
peace. 

In regard to the general effect which I 
wish to produce by these resolutions in 
impressing upon the House a just notion 
of the great extravagance of our official 
system, I feel confident of succeeding, be- 
cause I am fully borne out in all I have 
advanced in these resolutions by the 
reports of committees of this House, or 
of commissioners of inquiry. They all 
censure the interference of the Treasury 
for the sake of patronage ; the perplexed 
plans of keeping the public accounts ; the 
useless and confused forms of office ; and 
the progressive increase of salaries, inci- 
dents, allowances, superannuities, and 
compensations in all the public offices. 

I certainly have heard nothing this even- 
ing to induce me to abandon the un- 
dertaking. I shall certainly bring forward 
the whole subject matter contained in the 
resolutions under separate heads and 
motions early in the ensuing session. 

The farther consideration of the Reso- 
lutions was adjourned till this day three 
months, 
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STOREKEEPER-GENERAL’S DEPART- 
MENT.] Onthe motion of Mr. Hume, 
the order was read for resuming the dis- 
cussion of the Resolutions with respect 
to the Storekeeper-General’s department, 
[see p. 1505] but, sir J. Marjoribanks 
moved that the House should be counted, 
after stating it as his opinion, that it 
would be indelicate to enter into sucha 
discussion in so thin a House, and in the 
absence of gentlemen most competent to 
speak to the subject. The House was 
accordingly counted, and there being 
only 31 members present, an adjournment 
took place. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 13. 


THe Speaker’s SPEECH TO THE 
Prince REGENT ON PRESENTING THE 
Money Bivt.] _ This day his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent came in the usual 
state to the House of Peers. His royal 
highness having taken his seat on the 
throne, the gentleman usher of the Black 
Rod was directed to require the attend- 
ance of the House of Commons. In a 
few minutes the Speaker, attended by a 
great number of the members of the House 
of Commons, appeared at the bar. 

The Speaker delivered at the bar the 
following Speech : 

«« May it please your Royal Highness ; 

* We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in parliament assembled, 
attend your Royal Highness with our 
concluding bill of supply. 

“The subjects which have occupied 
our attention, have been more numerous, 
more various, and more important, than 
are usually submitted to the consideration 
of parliament in the same session. 

“ Upon many of these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwearied exa- 
minations ; but such has been the pressure 
of other business, and particularly of that 
which ordinarily belongs to a first session 
and such the magnitude 
and intricacy of many of those inquiries, 
that the limits of the present session have 
not allowed of bringing them to a close. 

“‘ But, Sir, of those measures which 
we have completed, the most prominent, 
the most important, and, as we trust, in 
their consequences, the most beneficial 
to the public, are the measures which 
have grown out of the consideration of 
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the present state of the country, both in 
its currency and its finances. 

‘¢ Early, Sir, in the present session, we 
instituted an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced on the exchanges with foreign 
countries, and the state of the circulating 
medium, by the restriction on payments 
in cash by the Bank. This inquiry was 
most anxiously and most deliberately con- 
ducted, and in its result led to the con- 
clusion, that it was most desirable, quickly, 
but with due precautions, to return to our 
ancient and healthful state of currency ; 
that whatever might have been the ex- 
pediency of the acts for the suspension 
of payments in cash at the different 
periods at which they were enacted (and 
doubtless they were expedient, whilst 
the country was involved in the most ex- 
pensive contest that ever weighed down 
the finances of any country), still that 
the necessity for the continuance of these 
acts having ceased, it became us with as 
little delay as possible (avoiding carefully 
the convulsion of too rapid a transition) 
to return to our ancient system ; and that 
if at any period, and under any circum- 
stances, this return could be effected 
without national inconvenience, it was at 
the present, when this mighty nation, 
with a proud retrospect of the past, after 
having made the greatest efforts, and 
achieved the noblest objects, was now 
reposing in a confident, and, as we fondly 
hope, a well-founded expectation of a 
sound and lasting peace. 

“In considering, Sir, the state of our 
finances, and in minutely comparing our 
income with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purposes to 
which it was applicable—the gradual re- 
duction of the national debt. It appeared 
to us that a clear available surplus of at 
least 5,000,000/. ought to be set apart 
for that object. This, Sir, has been 
effected by the additional imposition of 
3,000,000/. of taxes. 

“ Sir, in adopting this course, his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons did not conceal 
from themselves that they were calling 
upon the nation for a great exertion ; 
but well knowing that honour, and cha- 
rracter, and independence, have at all times 
been the first and dearest objects of the 
hearts of Englishmen, we felt assured, 
that there was no difficulty that the coun- 
try would not encounter, and no pressure 
to which she would not willingly and 


cheerfully submit, to enable her to main- 
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tain, pure and unimpaired, that which has ; 
never yet been shaken or sullied—her | 
public credit, and her national good faith. 

‘* Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured, 
shortly, and I am aware how imperfectly, 
to notice the various duties which have 
devolved upon us, in one of the longest 
and most arduous sessions in the records 
of parliament. The bill, Sir, which it is 
my duty to present to your Royal High- 
ness, is intituled, ¢ An act for applying 
‘certain monies therein mentioned for 
‘the service of the year 1819, and for 
‘ further appropriating the supplies granted 
‘in this session of parliament.’ To which, 
with all humility, we pray his Majesty's 
royal assent. 

The royal assent was immediately given 
to the said bill. 


Tue Prince Recent’s Sprecu AT 
THE CLose oF THE Session.| The 
Prince Regent then delivered the following 
Speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“ Tt is with great regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indispo- 
sition. 

“I cannot close this session of parlia- 
ment without expressing the satisfaction 
that I have derived from the zeal and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several important ob- 
jects which have come under your consi- 
deration. 

“Your patient and laborious investiga- | 
tion of the state of the circulation and - 
currency of the kingdom demands my | 
warmest acknowledgments ; and J enter- 
tain a confident expectation that the mea- 
sures adopted, as the result of this in- 
quiry, will be productive of the most be- 
neficial consequences. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“1 thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
present year. 

“I sincerely regret that the necessity 
should have existed of making any addi- 
tion to the burthens of the people; but 
I anticipate the most important permanent 
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‘advantages from the effort which you 


have thus made for meeting at once all 
the financial difficulties of the country; 
and I derive much satisfaction from the 
belief, that the means which you have 
devised for this purpose are calculated to 
press as lightly on all classes of the com- 
munity as could be expected when so 
great an effort was to be made. 


«“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“T continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

“Thave observed with great concern 
the attempts which have recently been 
made in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to take advantage of circumstances 
of local distress, to excite a spirit of dis- 
affection to the institutions and govern- 
ment of the country. No object can be 
nearer my heart than to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects; but this cannot be 
effected without the maintenance cf public 
order and tranquillity. 

“ You may rely, therefore, upon my 
firm determination to employ for this 
purpose the powers intrusted to me by 
law; and I have no doubt that, on your 
return to your several counties, you will 
use your utmost endeavours, in co-opera- 
tion with the magistracy, to defeat the 
machinations of those whose projects, if 
successful, could only aggravate the evils 
which it is professed to remedy ; and who, 
under the pretence of reform, have really 
no other object but the subversion of our 
happy constitution.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the 
Prince Regent’s command, said, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“It is the will and pleasure of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
that this parliament be prorogued to 
Tuesday the 24th of August next, to be 
then here holden; and this parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Tuesday the 
24th of August next.” 
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LIST OF PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 


Passed in the First Session of the Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—59 GEO. III. A. D. 1819. 


1, An Agt to provide for the care of his ma- 
jesty’s royal person during the continu- 
ance of his majesty’s illness. 

2. For reviving and further continuing, until 

_ the first day of May 1819, an Act made in 
the fifty-first year of his present majesty, 
intituled ‘ an Act to extend an act made in 
‘the 18th year of his late majesty king 
‘ George the sesond, to explain and amend 
‘ the te touching the elections of the 
‘ knights of the shire to serve in parliainent 

. ‘for England, respecting the expenses of 
‘ hustings and poll clerks so far as regards 
‘ the city of Westminster.’ 

3. For continuing to his majesty certain 
duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain; and on pensions, offices, and 
personal estates, in England; for the ser- 
vice of the year 1819. 

4. For raising the sum of twenty millions, by 
exchequer bills, for the service of the year 
1819. 

5. To ascertain the tonnage of vessels pro- 

pelled by steam. 

. To enable his majesty to direct the distri- 
bution of any reward awarded by the 
commissioners of the customs o! excise to 
the officers of the army, navy, or marines, 
for apprehending smugglers, in such man- 
ner as his majesty shall be pleased to ap- 
point. 

7. To regulate the cutlery trade in England. 

8. To continue, until the 25th of March 1820, 
an act of the last session of parliament, for 
preventingaliens from becoming naturalized 
or being made or becoming denizens, except 
in certain cases. 

9. For punishing mutiny and desertion; and 
for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters. 

10. For the regulating of his majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 

11. To indemnify such persons in the United 
Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the time limited for certain of 
those purposes respectively, until the 25th 
of March 1820, and to permit such persons 
in Great Britain as have omitted to make 
and file affidavits of the execution of in- 
dentures of clerks to attornies and solicitors, 
to make and file the same on or before the 
first day of Hilary Term 1820, and to allow 
persons to make and file such afhdavits, 
although the persons whom they served 
shall have neglected to take out their an- 
nual certificates, 


12. To amend the laws for the relief of the 
oor. 

13! To continue two acts of the 56th and 58th 
years of his present majesty, for reducing 
the duties payable on horses used for the 
purposes therein mentioned, to the 5th of 
April 1821: and to reduce the duties 
chargeable under certain acts of the 48th 
and 52nd yearsof his present majesty, in 
respect of certain horses, mares, geldings 
and mules, 

14. To continue, until the first day of July 
1323, an act of the 46th year of his present 
majesty, for permitting the exportation of 
wool from the British plantations in Ame- 
rica. 

15. To continue, until the fst of July 1821, 
an act of the 54th year of his present ma- 
Jesty, for granting certain duties on mer- 
chandise imported into Ireland from any 
place within the limits of the charter 
granted to the united company of merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies. 

16. To carry into effect the treaty with the 
Netherlands, relating to the slave trade. 

17. Toamend an act of last session of parlia- 
ment, for carrying into execution a conven- 
tion made between his majesty and the 
king of Portugal, for the preventing the 
traflic in slaves. 

18. To make perpetual an act of the 44th 
year of his present majesty for permitting 
the exportation of salt from the port of 
Nassau in the island of New Providence, 
the port of Exuma and the port of Crooked 
Island in the Bahama Islands, in American 
ships coming in ballast. 


.19. To render, until the Sth of July 1820, 


the growing produce of the consolidated 
fund of the united kingdom, arising in 
Great Britain, available for the public service. 

20. To enable the commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to issue exchequer bills, on 
the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by parliament for 
the service of the year 1819. 

21. To amend several acts for purchasing an 
estate for the duke of Wellington. 

2%. For the further regulation of his majesty’s 
household, and the care of his royal per- 
son, during the continuance of his indispo- 
sition. 

23. Yo restrain, until the end of the present 
session of parliament, the governor and 
company of the Bank of England from 
making payments in cash under certain 
notices given by them for that purpose, 
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24. To restrain, until the end of the present 
session of parliament, the governor and 
company of the Bank of Ireland from mak- 
ing payments in the gold coin of this realm, 
under certain notices given by them. 

25. To enable his majesty to fix the rate and 
direct the disposal of — money, for the 
conveyance of specie and jewels on board 
his majesty’s ships and vessels. 

26. For fixing the rates of subsistence to be 
paid to innkeepers and others on quartering 
soldiers. 

27. To facilitate the trial of felonies com- 
mitted on board vessels employed on ca- 
_ navigable rivers, and inland naviga- 

ions, 

28. fo empower magistrates to divide the 
court of quarter sessions. 

29. To repeal the duties on mineral alkali, 
and on articles containing mineral alkali 
and other articles, and to impose other du- 
ties in lieu thereof. 

30. For vesting in commissioners the line of 
road from Shrewsbury in the county of Salop 
to Bangor Ferry in the county of Carnarvon, 
and for discharging the trustees under se- 
veral acts of the 17th, 28th, 36th, 41st 
42nd, 47th, and 50th years of his present 
majesty, from the future repair and main- 
tenance thereof; and for altering and re- 
pealing so much of the said acts as affects 
the said line of road. 

31. To enable certain commissioners fully to 
carry into effect, several conventions for li- 
quidating claims of British subjects, and 
others, against the government of France. 

$2. To continue until the 5th day of July 
1822, and amend so much of an act made 
in the 55th year of his present majesty, for 
granting, until the Sth of April 1819, addi- 
tional duties of excise in Great Britain, as 
relates to tobacco, and snuff, and certain ex- 
cise licenses, 

33. To continue; until the ist day of July 
1821, several acts of the 54th and 55th 
years of his present majesty, respecting the 
duties of customs payable on merchandize 
imported into Great Britain, from any place 
within the limits of the charter granted to 
the united company of merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies. 

34. To amend and render more effectual se- 
veral acts for enabling the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt to 
grant life annuities, and to empower the 
said commissioners to grant annuities for 
lives or years, for promoting the beneficial 
purposes of the fund commonly called the 
Waterloo Subscription. 

35. To amend an act, passed in the 55th 
year of the reign of his present majesty, in- 
tituled “ An Act, to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice in that part of the united 
kingdom called Scotland, by extending trial 
by jury to civil causes.” 

36. To repeal certain acts now in force for re- 
giulating the making and sale of bread, out 
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of the city of London, and the liberties 
thereof, and beyond the weekly bills of 
mortality, and ten miles of the royal ex- 
change, where no assize is set; and for es- 
tablishing other provisions and regulations 
relative thereto. 

37. For further regulating the qualification 
of members to servein the United parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. 

38. To enable his majesty to make regulations 
with respect to the taking and curing fish 
on certain parts of the coast of Newfound- 
land, Labrador, and his majesty’s other pos- 
sessions in North America, according to a 
convention made between his majesty and 
the United States of America. 

39. Forthe more frequent payment, into the 
receipt of the Exchequer at Westminster, 
of monies arising from the duties of 
customs, excise, stamps, and postage in 
England. 

40. To secure spiritual persons in the posses- 
sion of benefices in certain cases. 

41. To establish regulations for preventing 
contagious diseases in Ireland. 

42. For raising the sum of twelve millions by 
way of annuities. 

43. To authorize the receipt and appropriation 
of certain sums voluntarily contributed by 
the most noble John Jeffries marquis Cam- 
den, in aid of the public service. 

44. To amend an act passed in the 57th year 
of his present majesty, for the more ef- 
fectual punishment of murders, man- 
slaughters, rapes, robberies, and burglaries 
committed in places not within his majesty’s 
dominions, as relates to the trial of murders 
manslaughters, rapes, robberies burglaries 
committed in Honduras. 

45. Tv explain and amend certain acts relative 
to the court of session in Scotland. 

46. Yo abolish appeals of murder, treason, 
felony, or other offences, and wager of battle, 
or joining issue and trial by battle in writs 
of right. 

47. To indemnify persons who shall give evi- 
dence before the Lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral on the bill for preventing bribery and 
corruption at the election of members to 
serve in parliament for the borough of 
Barnstaple, in the county of Devon. 

48. To amend an act passed in the 55th year 
of his present majesty, for granting to his 
majesty the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
towards repairing roads between London 
and Holyhead by Chester, and between 
London and Bangor by Shrewsbury; and 
for giving additional powers to the commis- 
sioners therein named, to build a bridge 
over the Menai Straits, and to make a new 
road from Bangor ferry to Holyhead, in the 
county of Anglesea. 

49. To continue the restrictions contained in 
several acts on payments in cash by the 
Bank of England, until the 1st of May 
1823, and to provide for the gradual re- 
sumption of such payments, and to permit 
the exportation of gold and silver. 
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50. To amend the laws respecting the settle- 
ment of the poor, so far as regards renting 
tenements. 

51. To relieve persons compounding for their 
assessed taxes, from an annual assessment 
for the term of three years. 

52. To repeal the several duties of customs 
chargeable in Great Britain, and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof, 

53. For granting to his majesty certain addi- 
tional duties of excise on tea, coffee, and 
cocoa nuts, tobacco and snuff, pepper, malt, 
and British spirits, and consolidating the 
same with the former duties thereon; and 
for amending ceriain laws of excise relating 
thereto. 

54. To carry into effect a convention of com- 
merce concluded between his majesty and 
the United States of America, and a treaty 
with the prince regent of Portugal. 

55. To extend the provisions of three acts of 
the 52nd, 53rd, and 57th years of his present 
majesty, forallowing British plantation sugar 
and coffee, and other articles imported into 
Bermuda in British ships to be exported to 
America in foreign vessels, and to permit 
articles, the produce of America, to be im- 
ported into Bermuda in foreign ships, to 
certain other articles. 

56. ‘To make further regulations as to the 
payment of navy prize orders. 

57. ‘To alter and amend certain laws of excise 
in respect to salt and rock salt, 

58. For facilitating the recovery of the wages 
of seamen in the merchant service. 

59. To extend the provisions of an act made 
in the 55th year of his present majesty, for 
the payment of wages due to deceased sea- 
men and marines, to wages due to intestate 
bastards. 

60. ‘To permit the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the bishop of London, for 
the time being, to admit persons into holy 
orders specially for the colonies. 

61. ‘To enable counties and stewartries in 
Scotland to give faid to royal burghs 
situated therein, for the purpose of improv- 
ing enlarging, or rebuilding their gaols; or 
to improve, enlarge, or rebuild common 
gaols of counties and stewartries which 
are not the gaols of royal burghs. 

62. For the protection of banks for savings in 
Scotland. 

63. ‘To explain an act passed in the 55th year 
of his present tmajesty, for purchasing an 
estate for the duke of Wellington. 

64. To facilitate proceedings against the war- 
den of the fleet,in vacation. 

65. For granting to his majestya sumof money 
to be raised by lotteries. 

66. ‘To make further provisions for the regu- 
Jation of cotton mills and factories, and for 
the better preservation of the health of 
young persons employed therein, 

67. To continue, until the SOth day of July 
1820, an act of the 54th year of his present 
majesty, for the effectual examination of 
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accounts of the receipt and expenditure of 
the colonial revenues in the islands of Cey- 
Jon, Mauritius, Malta, Trinidad, and in the 
settlements of the Cape of Good Hope. 

68. For exonerating the manor of Dawlish, in 
the county of Devon, from the claims of 
the crown against the estate of John Inglett 
Fortescue, esquire. 

69. To prevent the enlisting or engagement 
of his majesty’s subjects to serve in foreign 
service, and the fitting out or equipping in 
his majesty’s dominions, vessels for warlike 
purposes, without his majesty’s licence. 

70. To repeal certain acts of the parliament 
of Scotland, regarding duelling. 

71. For raising a loan of twelve millions from 
the commissioners for the reduction ef the 
national debt. . 

72. To grant to his majesty an additional duty 
of excise on tobacco in Ireland. 

73. To repeal several acts, requiring the 
masters of vessels carrying certificate goods 
to Ireland to take duplicates of the con- 
tents ; prohibiting the importation of cer- 
tain wrought goods, and the exportation of 
gunpowder when the price shall exeeed a 
certain sum. 

74. To allow the importation of tobacco from 
the East Indies and other places; and for 
confining the exportation-of tobacco from 
Great Britain, and the importation thereof 
into Ireland, to vessels of seventy tons 
burthen and upwards. 

75. To continue, until the 5th day of July, 
1820 two acts, made in the 54th and 56th 
years of his present majesty, for regulating 
the trade in spirits between Great Britain 
and Ireland reciprocally. 

76. To establish farther regulations respect- 
ing advances by the Bank of England for 
the public service, and the purchase of go- 
vernment securities by the said Bank. 

77. Tocontinue, until the 24th day of June, 
1826, anact for amending the !aws relating 
to the allowance of the bounties on pilchards 
exported. 

78. For transferring the duty of the supervi- 
sor of the receiver general’s receipts and 
payments to the comptroller general of the 
customs in England. 

79. To continue, until the 1st day of August, 
1820, two acts of the 45th and 50th years 
of his present majesty, allowing the bring- 
ing of coals, culm, and cinders, to London 
and Westminster by inland navigation. 

80. An act concerning common recoveries to 
be suffered by attorney in courts of ancient 
demesne ; and to explain an act of his pre- 
sent majesty, relative to the sale or mort- 
gaging of estates of lunatics. 

81. To amend an act of the last session of 
parliament for appointing commissioners to 
Inquire concerning charities in England for 
the education of the poor; and to extend 
the powers thereof to other charities in 
England and Wales; to continue in force 
until the 1st of August, 1823, and from 
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thence until the end of the then next ses- 
sion of parliament. 

82. ‘To amend an act made in the 55th year 
of his present majesty’s reign, for enabling 
the commissioners of customs and port 
duties in Ireland to purchase premises for 
erecting docks, warehouses, and offices in 
Dublin. 

83. To grant duties of customs, and to allow 
drawbacks on certain goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported into and exported 
from Ireland, in lieu of former duties and 
drawbacks on the like articles; and to 
make farther regulations for securing the 
duties of customs in Ireland. 

84. To amend the laws for making, repairing, 
and improving the roads and other public 
works in Ireland, by grand jury present- 
ments, and for a more effectua! investiga- 
tion of such presentments, and for farther 
securing a true, full, and faithful account 
of all monies levied under the same. 

85. To amend and correct an act of the last 
session of parliament, for the regulation of 
parish vestries in England. 

86. For regulating the exercise of the right of 
common of pasture in the New Forest, in 
the county of Southampton ; for repealing 
certain parts of two acts passed in the 39th 
and 40th and the 52nd years of his present 
majesty; and for the better collection and 
recovery of the Gale rents in the forest of 
Dean, in the county of Gloucester. 

87. To grant to his majesty certain duties of 
excise in Ireland on malt. 

88. To repeal the annual excise duties upon 
malt, tobacco, and snuff, continued by an 
act of the present session of parliament, 
and to grant other duties in lieu thereof, 
for the service of the year ending the 5th 
day of July, 1820. 

89. To continue, until the 10th of October, 
1824, an act made in the 57th year of his 
present majesty, for suspending a part of 
the duties on sweets or made wines. 

90. For the prevention of frauds in the duties 
on soap; for preserving the books or pa- 
pers called Specimens, left by officers of 
excise on the premises of traders; and for 
requiring more speedy payment of the ex- 
cise duties on calicoes. 

91. For giving additional facilities in applica- 
tions to courts of equity, regarding the ma- 
nagement of estates or funds belonging to 
charities. 

92. ‘To enable justices of the peace in Ireland 
to act as such, in certain cases, out of the 
limits of the counties in which they ac- 
tually are; to make provision for the exc- 
cution of warrants of distress granted by 
them; and to authorize them to impose 
fines upon constables and other officers fur 
neglect of duty, and on masters for ill usage 
of their apprentices. 

93. To continue for one year, and from thence 
until the end of the then next session of 
parliament, an act, made in the 56th year 
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of his present majesty’s reign, to make pro- 
vision for securing the profits of the office 
of clerk of the pleas of his majesty’s court 
of exchequer in Ireland. , 

94. To explain and amend two acts, passed 
in the 39th and 40th and 47th years of his 
present majesty, the disposition. 
of certain real and personal property of his 
majesty, his heirs, and successors. 

95. For confirming ancient separations of 
towns corporate from parishes, in regard to 
the maintenance of the poor. 

96. To facilitate the trials of felonies commit- 
ted on stage coaches and stage waggons 
and other such carriages, and of felunies 
committed on the boundaries of counties. 

97. To extend the provisions of an act made 
in the forty-sixth year of his majesty’s reign, 
intituled, “An Act for the more speedy trial 
of offences committed in distant parts upon 
the seas,” to the trial of offences commit- 
ted in Africa against the laws for abolishing 
the slave trade. 

98. To limit the continuance of the operation 
of the several acts for imposing fines upon 
town-lands and places in Ireland, in respect 
of offences relating to the unlawful distilla- 
tion of spirits, and to amend the said acts ; 
and to provide for the more effectual pre- 
vention or suppression of such offences. 

99. To continue, until the 1st day of June, 
1823, the restrictions on payments in cash 
by the Bank of Ireland, and to direct the 
gradual resumption of cash payments by the 
said Bank. 

100. To amend an act of the 50th year of the 
reign of his present majesty, relating to 
prisons in Ireland. 

101. Toenlarge the powers of anact passed in 
the 56th year of his present majesty, rela- 
tive to the transportation of offenders, to 
continue until the Ist day of May, 1821. 

102. For farther regulating the appointment 
of game-keepers in Wales. 

103. To repeal so much of two acts as require 
certain accounts to be laid before parlia- 
ment; and to amend an actof the 26th 

ear of his present majesty, relative to lay- 
ing an account before parliament. _ 

104. To continue until the Sth day of July, 
1820, certain laws of excise, with regard to 
crown glass, and flint and phial glass, and 
to alter certain laws with regard to fiint 
glass. 

105. For granting to his majesty an additional 
countervailing duty on spirits extracted in 
England or Ireland respectively, and im- 
ported into Scotland ; and for repealing the 
additional duty on licences taken out by 
retailers of sweets inGreat Britain; and for 
exempting from all countervailing duties 
the leather and glass of carriages brought 
by persons for private use from Ireland into 
Great Britain, or from Great Britain into 
Ireland. 

106. To amend the several acts for securing 
the payment of the duties of excise upon 
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certain licences, and regulating the issuing 
of such licences; and for securing the du- 
ties upon spirits distilled by licenced distil- 
lers in Ireland. 

107. To consolidate and amend several acts 
for regulating the granting of permits and 
certificates for the conveyance and protec- 
tion of certain goods in Ireland. 

108. To amend several acts relating to the 

ost-office and conveyance of letters in Ire- 
and. 

109, For the farther encouragement and im- 
provement of the Irish fisheries. 

110. To remove doubts respecting the dues 
payable to the Levant company. 

111. To repeal so much of an act passed in 
the 55th vear of his present majesty, as re- 
lates to the postage and conveyance of let- 
ters to and from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the East Indies; 
and to make other regulations respecting 
the postage of such letters and packets, and 
other letters and packets sent by the post. 

112. To grant, until the 5th of July, 1821, 
an additional bounty on the exportation of 
certain silk manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain. 

113, For continuing the premiums allowed to 
ships employed in the southern whale 
fishery. 

114, To stay proceedings against any gover- 
nor or other persons concerned in imposing 
and levying duties in New South Wales; 
to continue, until the 1st day of January, 
1821, certain duties; and to empower the 
said governor to levy a duty on spirits made 
in the said colony. 


121. To make farther regulations for the pre- 


vention of smuggling. 


122. To permit vessels, under a certain ton- 


nage, to trade between the united kingdom 
and New South Wales. 


123. To empower the officers of the customs 


in Great Britain to allow reports of vessels 
cargoes to be amended; to require goods 
which have been warehoused without pay- 
ment of duties, or being prohibited, ware- 
housed for exportation; to be put on board 
vessels by persons licensed for that pur- 
ig ; to direct that cocquet and bond shall 

e required for slate and stone carried coast- 
wise; and to empower officers of the cus- 
toms to administer oaths. 


124. For amending an act made in the 43rd 


year of the reign of his present majesty, for 
regulating the vessels 
from the united kingdom to his majesty’s 
plantations and settlements abroad, or to 
foreign parts, with respect to the number 
of such passengers, and for making farther 
provision for that purpose. 


125. To admit certain goods, imported from 


the East Indies, to entry and payment of 
duty without being warehoused; and to 
permit the exportation of certain East India 
goods to Guernsey and Jersey, and the re- 
moval of certain East India goods to Liver- 
pool, Lancaster, Bristol, and Glasgow, for 
exportation. 


126. For requiring the like proof, to obtain 


drawback of duty on coals used or consumed 
in calcining or smelting tin, copper, or lead 
ores, in the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall, as is required on coals used in mines 


115. To repeal the duties and drawbacks of | of tin, copper, or lead, in the said coun- 
excise on plates or slicets of plate glass, andj __ ties. ; he 
to impose other duties and allow other | 127. For making provision for the better care 
drawbacks in lieu thereof. of pauper lunatics in England. 

116. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, | 128. For the farther protection and encou- 
and contingent expenses of the disembodied | ragement of friendly societies, and for pre- 
militia in Great Britain; and for granting | venting frauds and abuses therein. 
allowances in certain cases to subaltern | 129. To continue in force, until the expira- 


officers, adjutants, quarter-masters, sur- tion of three calendar months after the 
geons, surgeons mates, and serjeant majors | commencement of the next session of par- 
of militia, until the 25th of March, 1820. liament, three acts of his present majesty, - 


117. For defraying, until the 25th of June,| for the relief of insolvent debtors in Eng- 
1820, the charge of the pay and clothing of | _land. 
the militia of Ireland; and for making al- | 130. To continue the several acts for the relief 
lowances to officers and quarter-masters of | of insolvent debtors in Ireland, until the 


the said militia during peace. 1st of June, 1820. ; ee. 
118. To give relief in certain cases of assess- | 131. For raising the sum of sixteen millions 
ment of taxcs in Great Britain, and to per-}| five hundred thousand pounds by Exche- 


sons compounding for their assessed taxes | quer bills, for the service of the year 1819. 
in Ireland, from an annual assessment, for | 132. For raising the sum of two millions Bri- 
three years, from the 6th day of January,| tish currency, by Treasury bills in Ireland, 
1820. for the service of the year 1819. 

119. To explain and amend an act passed in | 133. For applying certain monies therein 
the 3ist year of his majesty king George mentioned for the service of the year 1819; 


2nd, for the encouragement of seamen em-| and for farther appropriating the supplies 
ployed in the royal navy, as it relates to granted in this session of parliament. 
certain allowances to navy agents. 134. To amend and render more effectual an 


120. For establishing a registry of colonial | act passed in the last session of parliament, 
slaves in Great Britain, and for making} for building and promoting the building of 
farther pais with respect to the re-| additional churches in populous parishes, 
moval of slaves from British colonies. 
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135. To repeal two acts, made in the 54th 
and 55th years of the reign of his present 
majesty, for maintaining and keeping in 
repair certain roads and bridges in Scotland; 
to provide more effectually for that purpose ; 
and for regulation of ferries in Scotland. 

136. For the better regulation of the General 
Penitentiary for Convicts at Milbank. 

137. To enable the directors of the poor of 
the several parishes within the city of Wor- 
cester, and of the parishes united therewith, 
to sell and dispose of certain lands, dis- 
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charged of all claims of the crown, in re- 
spect of any forfeiture incurred under the 
statutes of mortmain. 

138. For appointing commissioners for carry- 
ing into execution an act of this session of 
parliament, for granting to his majesty a 
duty on pensions and offices in England; 
and an act made in the 38th year of his 
present majesty, for granting an aid to his 
majesty by a land tax, to be raised in Great 
Britain for the service of the year 1798. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


VOLUME XL. 


FIRST REPORT 


FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
(1819.) 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 6th April 1819. 


The SeLect CoMMITTEE appointed to inquire into and state the Income and Ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom, for the year ended the 5th of January 1819; 
and also to consider and state the probable Income and Expenditure (so far as 
the same can now be estimated), for the year ending the 5th of January 1820, 
and to report the same, together with their observations thereupon, from time 
to time, to the House; and also to consider what further measures may be 
adopted for the relief of the country from any part of the said Expenditure, 
without detriment to the public interest, — 


Have proceeded to examine the Accounts presented to the House in the present 
session, relating to the Receipt and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, for the year 
1818, which they have compared with the Estimates in the Fourth and Eleventh 
Reports from the Select Committee on Finance,* in the last and in the preceding 
session of Parliament ; and they now lay before the House the result of the examina- 
tion and comparison of those documents, which fully proves that the expectations ~ 
expressed by the Committee, in both the Reports referred to, that the Revenue 
would again reach that state from which it had suddenly declined upon the termina- 
tion of the war, had been entirely realized, it having in fact very considerably 
exceeded the utmost Estimate of that Committee. 


Your Committee therefore proceed to show :— 


Ist.—The actual produce of the Revenue in the year ended 5th January 1819, as 
compared with the Estimate contained in the Fourth Report of the Committee ; and, 


2nd.—The actual produce of the Revenue in the same year, as compared with the 
actual produce in the year ended 5th January 1818. 


* See Vol. 36, Appendix, p. Ixxxi, and Vol. 58, Appendix, p. i. 
Vou. XL. Appendix. (a) 
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An Account of the Nett Propvuce of the Pustic Revenve of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the year ended 5th January 1819, compared with the Estimate pre- 
sented in the Fourth Report of the Committee of Finance. 


Permanent Duties. 
Committee. More than Estimate. | Less than Estimate. 
Great Britain, 
£ 
Assessed and Land Taxes ......... 7,136,864 7,427,276 290,412 _ 
SR 6,152,080 6,391,270 259,190 ~ 
Miscellaneous 245,000 368,099 123,099 _ 
£.46,931,465 48,416,521 1,631,356 146,500 
Unappropriated War Duties ...............- pases 566,639 146,500 Decrease deducted. 
48,982,960 | £. 1,484,856 Permanent Du- 
Estimate of the Committee ........s..sseeseseeeees 46,931,465 ties more than 
Estimate. 
Receipt more than Estimate | £. 2,051,495 
é. £. 
Excise and Assessed Taxes,........ 2,644,522 2,176,089 - - 468,433 
Stamps ......... 478,895 509,039 30,144 — 
Miscellaneous ..........++ 184,614 214,226 29,612 
4,973,899 4,580,977 £. 102.051 494,972 
Eogland...... 46,931,465 48,982,960 
Deduct Increase |...... 102,051 
£. 51,905,364 53,563,937 _—— 
Total 51,905,364 ties less than 392,921 
| Estimate eee 
Total Receipt more than Estimate ..... 1,658,573 
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Il. 


An Account of the Nett Propucr of the Pustic REvenve of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the year ended 5th January 1819, as compared with the actual Pro- 
duce in the year ended 5th January 1818. 


Actual Produce. Permanent Duties. , 
1 Year to 1 Year to “increase. Decrease. ‘2 
5th January 1818. 5th January 1819. 
Great Britatn. 
é. £. 
9,761,480 9,996,226 234,746 
Assessed and Land Taxes .. ...... 7,290,849 1,427,276 136,427 _ 
Stamps...... 6,337,421 6,391,270 53,849 
Miscellaneous 492,872 368,099 - - 124,773 
44,946,919 48,416,321 3,594,175 124,773 
Unappropriated Duties ...... 2,330,531 566,639 124,775 Decrease deducted. 
&.47,277,450 | 48,982,960 | £.3,469,402...| § Increase of Per- 
Produce of 1 Year to 5th January 1818 .., 47,277,450 
Increase, as compared with preceding year .. | 1,705,510 4 
| 
Trevanp. 
Excise and Assessed Taxes......... 2,130,649 2,176,089 45,440 _ 
Post Office 57,231 46,153 | - - 11,078 
Miscellaneous ......... 196,058 214,226 18,168 
4,588,008 4,580,977 215,274 £. 22,308 
47,277,450 48,982,960 22,305 Decrease deducted. 
£. 51,665,458 53,563,937 | £. 192,969... Tucrease of Per- 
manent Duties. 
Produce of L Year to Sth January 1313 ...... 51,665,458 | 
Increase in the year ended 5th of January 
1819, as compared with the preceding 
4 
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The general result of the foregoing Accounts is, that the permanent revenue of 
Great Britain, in the year ended 5th January 1819, exceeded the Estimate in the 
Fourth Report of the Committee, by the sum of 1,484,856/., and in addition thereto, 
the sum of 566,639/. was received on account of the arrears of the unappropriated 
war duties, making together the sum of 2,051,495/.; while in Ireland the sum received 
fell short of the Estimate of the Committee by the sum of 392,921/.; and the total 
amount of the revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, paid into the Exchequer in 
the year 1818, was 53,563,937/. being 1,658,573/. more than the Finance 
Committee (in their Fourth Report) estimated as the probable income of the 
country; but deducting therefrom the sum of 566,639/., the amount of the unappro- 
priated war duties, the produce of the permanent revenue will have exceeded the 
Estimate of the Committee by 1,091,934/.; and adding to the afore-mentioned sum 
of 53,563,9371., the sum of 240,000/. as the profit of the lottery, and the sum of 
250,000/. as the produce of old naval stores, which the Committee in their Fourth 
Report, estimated together at 600,000/.; the public Income of the country for 1818, 
will have amounted to 54,053,937/. 

It also appears that the total revenue of Great Britain in the year 1818, exceeded 
the same revenue for the year 1817, by the sum of 1,705,510/., and that the total 
revenue of Ireland for the year 1818, exceeded that for 1817 by the sum of 192,9691., 
making a total improvement of the revenue of the United Kingdom, as compared 
with the year 1817, of 1,898,479/.; but this comparison will be rendei.~ still more 
correct, and the result will be more favourable, if the stm of 2,330,531/., ing the 
amount of unappropriated war duties received in the year 1817, be deducted from 
the amount of the revenue received in that year, and if the sum of 566,639/., the 
amount of unappropriated war duties seonioeh in the year 1818 be also deducted from 
the total amount of the revenue received in the year 1818. It will then appear that 
an improvement to the amount of 3,662,37 1/. has actually taken pluce in the permanent 
revenue of the United Kingdom in the year 1818, as compared with the year 1817. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained with regard to the adequacy of the revenue 
of the United Kingdom, even in its present improved state, to meet the various 
charges upon it, and to provide for the gradual but effectual reduction of the national 
debt, an object which in a period of peace should never be lost sight of, your 
Committee cannot but congratulate the House upon the fulfilment of the expectations 
expressed in the Fourth and Eleventh Reports from the Select Committee on Finance, 
of the probable augmentation of the revenue. The result has proved, not only that 
the Committee have been fully justified in their reasonings and deductions from the 
documents laid before them, but that the improvement which has actually taken 
place, has exceeded their calculation ; and as this improvement has arisen in every 

ranch of the revenue of Great Britain (except the Post-office), and upon almost 
every component article of that revenue, your Committee feel it the less necessary 
to call the attention of the House to any particular items, but content themselves 
with offering some observations upon the great branches of Customs and Excise 
generally ; the productiveness or deficiency of those large sources of the revenue, 
indicating in a greater degree than any other the advance or decline of our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, and exhibiting a fairer criterion than any other that 
can be presented, of the general prosperity of the country. 

With regard to the deficiency of the produce of the Post-office, it must be noticed 
that 90,000/. having been advanced for the purchase of houses and Jand under an act 
of the 55 Geo. 3, c. 51, for building a new Post-office, that sum being added to the 
revenue of the Post-office, would leave a deficiency of no more than 56,500/., as 
compared with the Estimate contained in the Fourth Report. It is further to be 
stated, for the information of the House, that the total sum hitherto expended for 
the same purpose, has been 235,000/., and that the debt remaining to be paid for 
houses and land amounts to 5,000/. 

The Custom Revenue of Great Britain, which was estimated by the Committee in 
their Fourth and Eleventh Reports, at 9,540,657/., and which, in the year 1817, pro- 
duced the sum of 9,761,480/.; produced in the year 1818 9,996,226, being an im- 
provement as compared with the Estimate of 655,569/.; and as compared with the 
produce of 1817 of 234,746/.; but it was stated by the Committee in their Eleventh 
Report, that in consequence of the expected rise in the average price of sugar to that 
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point at which it becomes chargeable with the additional duty of 3s. per cwt. a great 
quantity in bond had been taken out for home consumption, immediately before the 
close of the quarter ended 5th January 1818, by which anticipated payment of the 
duties, the produce of that quarter was greatly swelled, and a corresponding deficienc 
occasioned in the produce of the succeeding quarter; this anticipated payment is 
stated by the Committee (11 Rep.) to amount to 577,832/. If, therefore, this sum 
be deducted from the produce of the Custom Revenue for the year 1817, in which it 
was included in consequence of the payment by anticipation, and added to the revenue 
of 1818, it will show an improvement in this branch of the revenue of 1,390,410/. 

The Excise Revenue of Great Britain, which had not, when the Committee made 
their Eleventh Report, recovered from the depression which it had experienced upon 
the termination of the late war, and which therefore did not produce in the year 1817 
a revenue equal to the Estimate of the Committee, has now entirely recovered from 
that state of depression, as will be seen upon reference to the Accounts in the Ap- 
pendix (C.2.); those Accounts exhibiting a very material increase of duty upon 
almost every article subject to the Excise duties, the only exception beipg upon a 
few articles of very inconsiderable importance, with reference to the duty to which 
they are subject; namely, coffee and cocoa, cyder, perry and verjuice. The Com- 
mittee in the Fourth and Eleventh Reports estimated the produce of those duties at 
22,591,364l.; they actually produced in 1817 only 19,726,297, but they produced in 
the year 1818 22,894,450/., which is an improvement as compared with the Estimates 
in the Fourth and Eleventh Reports of 303,086/., and as compared with the actual 
produce of the year 1817 of 3,168,153/. 

The result of these Accounts has also led your Committee to believe, that the 
measures which have been taken for the prevention of smuggling, have, in a great 
degree at least, been successful; since the duties upon all those articles most pecu- 
liarly exposed to the practices of the fraudulent trader, have been increased, and 
improved, in common with the duties derived from the other articles of consumption. 

With respect to Ireland, the general result has been less favourable than in Great 
Britain. The Accounts which have been exhibited to your Committee, show that 
the revenue of that part of the kingdom, is in a progressive state of improvement, 
although it has not yet reached the sum estimated in the Fourth and Eleventh 
Reports. It is, however, to be observed, that since that Estimate was framed, 
Parliament has repealed a portion of the Assessed Taxes payable in that part of the 
United Kingdom, estimated to produce annually about 235,938/., but in consequence 
of the repeal of those duties, the sum of 34,766/. only was paid into the Exchequer in 
the year ended 5th January 1819 in respect thereof; consequently in making a com- 
parison between the Estimate of the Committee, and the actual produce of the taxes 
in Ireland, it will be proper to deduct from the former, or to add to the latter, the 
difference between the estimated annual produce of those duties, and the amount 
actually received in respect thereof, and which became due previously to their repeal. 
The whole of the revenue to arise in Ireland, was estimated by the Committee at 
4,973,899/., but its actual produce in the year 1817 was 4,388,008/., and in the year 
1818 4,580,977/., showing a deficiency in the last year as compared with the Estimate 
of the Committee, of 412,922/.; but making an allowance for the amount of those 
repealed taxes (supposing that they could have been maintained), the deficiency is 
only 211,7501., while the improvement in the revenue of the last year, as compared 
with the revenue of the preceding year amounts to 192,969/.; and adding thereto the 
sum stated as the supposed amount which would have been received if these taxes 
had not beef reduced, the whole improvement of the actual revenue now existing, 
may be stated at 394,141/., as compared with the year 1817. 


Having thus stated the General Income of the United Kingdom for the year ended 
5th January 1819, and compared the same with the Estimate of the Committee in 
their Fourth Report, and with the income for the year ended the 5th January 1818, 
it remains for your Committee to offer an Estimate of the probable amount of this 
income for the years ending 5th January 1820 and 5th January 1821 respectively. 
In a revenue of the amount of that of the United Kingdom, and chargeable upon.so 
great a variety of articles, fluctuations in some of the duties may certainly take place, 
from causes which can neither be foreseen nor prevented ; but such causes seldom if 
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ever operate, at one and the same time, upon the whole or even upon the major part 
of the articles from which the revenue is derived, unless they are of a nature and 
description to affect the tranquillity and prosperity of the state, which circumstances 
do not in the present case enter into the Yentonphation of your Committee in forming 
their Estimate; they therefore feel but little difficulty in submitting to the House 
their opinion, that the revenue of the last year (1818) which went on gradually 
improving to the close of that year, may be taken as a fair Estimate of its produce, 
not only in the present but in the next year; and under such impression they submit 
that this revenue, together with the sum of 250,000/. annually estimated to arise from 
lotteries, and 250,000/. from the sale of old naval stores, may be taken at 54,000 000/. 


Your Committee having thus presented to the House the result of the documents 
which have been submitted to them relative to the Public Income of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1818, proceed to lay before the House, the Accounts relative 
to the Public Expenditure for the same year, and they propose to show :— 


Ist. The actual Expenditure of the year ended 5th January 1819, as compared 
with the Estimate contained in the Eleventh Report of the Committee, p. 120. 


2nd. The actual Expenditure of the same year, as compared with the actual 
Expenditure in the year ended 5th January 1818. 


I. 


An Account of the Acruat Expenpiture of the year ended the 5th of January 
1818, as compared with the Estimate of the Finance Committee in their 
Eleventh Report. 


4 
Estimate in the Eleventh Actual Expendi' 
Report of the Com- 


A More than Estimate. Less than Estimate. 
mittee. in 1818, 


Interest of the Public 


Funded Debt, un-| d.| £ @ | £ da £. 5. d. 

redeemed ... [29,604,728 0 |29,348,190 8 23) - - | 256,537 11 94 
Sinking Fund of Funded 

Debt, and interest of a 

Debt redeemed ...... |14,852,467 14,786,039 19 6| - - - | 46,4297 0 6 


44,134,230 7 84! - + 302,964 12 3% 


£.|44,437,195 
1,235,692 6 2 


Other Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund ... 925,276 


c oo}; Oo 
co oo] 


1,159,274 17 113] 213,998 17 113 


Total Consolidated 
Fund ......... £.|46,598,163 0 © |46,509,n07 11 10$) 213,999 4 13] 302,964 12 34 
Interest and Sinking 
Fund of unfunded 
| 2,300,000 0 0 | %797,510 5 23) 497,510 5 2% 


Souppries. 


8,967,974 0 © | 7,765,281 7 11 }1,902,692 12 1 
6,456,800 0 | 6,771,714 8 $14,914 7 84 
Ordnance .........- | 1,245,600 0 © | 1,247,197 4 2 1,597 4 24 
Miscellaneous ............ 1,783,200 0 © | 1,622,501 19 9 - - | 160,898 0 2% 
Do. Extraordinary ...... | 737,744 0 0 | 994,085 11 34 256,341 11 
Total Estimate ...... 68,089,481 0 0 67,707,088 8 O |¥1,284,162 12 6% 1,666,555 4 6% 
Actual Expenditure... }67,707,088 8 0 


* Deduct more than Estimate..,... 1,284,162 12 63 


Expenditure less than 
Est:mate ....... £.382,392 12 0 Total less than Estimate ...,........ |£.382,392 12 0 
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An Account of the Actruat Exrenpiture of the year ended 5th January 1818, 
as compared with the AcruAL ExpenpiTuRg in the year ended 5th January 1819. 


Actual E: nditure. 
x Pe or More expended in Less expended in 


\ 1618 than in 1817. 1816 than in 1817, 
1 Year to 5th Jan. 1818 | 1 Year to 5th Jan. 1819. 


ebt, unredeemed ... 129,450,674 4 73129 Gy, 

Sinking Fund of Funded |” 4/29,348,190 8 2$ 102,483 16 5 
Debt, and Interest of 


Debt redeemed ...... 14,159,769 1 9 8 6 ‘eh 
Expenditure for Funded 9$/14,786,059 19 6 626,276 3 84 
Debt é. 43,610,438 0 54/44, 134,230 626,276 3 81 102,483 46 
Civil + | 1,191,168 11 1,235,692 6 2 44,593 14 10 
Other Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund... 1,112,493 26.78 a 
Total Consolidated | 198 6 64 
Fond £.145,914,100 3 3 [46,509,197 11 10%] 697,581 5 102,483 16 5 


Interest and Sinking 
Fund of unfunded 


Debt | 9,174,453 16 24! 2,797,310 5 622,856 9 Of 


ANNUAL Supp_igs. 


9,311,873 8 23) 7,765,281 7 11 - - = | 1,546,592 0 34 
Navy | 6,873,062 13 84) 6,771,714 7 8 101,348 6 
Ordnance........ | 1,513,686 15 3 | 1,247,197 4 2 66,489 11 
Miscellaneous .....+...-+» | 1,813,220 8 14} 1,622,501 19 9 MUG Tey 190,918 8 4 
Do. Extraordinary ..... | 695,843 0 1 994,085 11 298,237 10 54 — 
Expenditure in 1817 ... 168,096,245 5 7 |67,707,088 8 0 |*1,618,675 4 6 | 2,007,832 2 1 
Do. in 1818 ... 167,707,088 8 0 

* Deduct more expended in 1818... | 1,618,675 4 6 
Expenditure less in 1818 
than in 1817...... 389,156 17 7] Total less expended in 1818...,..... |£. 389,156 17 7 


It will be observed from these statements, that the actual Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, for the year ended 5th January 1819, has been 67,707,088/., which 
is less than was estimated by the Committee in their Eleventh Report, by 382,392/. ;— 
and is also less than the actual Expenditure of the preceding year by the sum of 
389,156/. 

In the course of the P sa 1818, there was applied to the redemption of debt the sum 
of 15,336,935, which forms a part of the 67,707,088/., stated to have been expended 
in that year, leaving a real Expenditure of 52,370,152/. for the service of the year. 
The Income of the same year was, as above stated, 53,563,937/. to which being added 
the produce of old naval stores, and the lottery, the total Income was 54,053,9371. ; 
and this Income, contrasted with the Expenditure of 52,370,152/., gives a difference 
in favour of the receipts within the year, of 1,683,785/. 

This sum in fact constituted the whole balance of revenue above Expenditure, ap- 
plicable within the last year to the extinction of debt ; for the revenue of that year 
(54,053,937/.), being deducted from the Expenditure of 67,707,088/., there will 
remain a deficiency of 13,653,151/.; against which, if the total sum of 15,336,935/., 
applied to the redemption of debt in the same year be set off, there remains a balance 
equal to the above sum of 1,683,784/. 

A comparison of the debt discharged and the debt created within the year, will 
also afford nearly the same result, the SS gecence being no more than may be accounted 
for by the balances remaining in the Exchequer, or in the several departments of 
Expenditure. 


f 
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On the 5th January 1818, the total amount of the Unfunded Debt, z. 


including the debt upon the Consolidated Fund, was ............ cooeee 66,772,621 
On the 5th January 1819, the same Debt amounted t0............c00eeeee2 93,133,882 
Reduction of Unfunded Debt .....+..se0e0+0+ 13,638,739 


There was also applied within the year ended 5th January 1819, to the 
redemption of the Funded Debt EEE SES 15,336,935 


Making a Total “28,975,674 


In the same year the sum of 2,999,920/. was authorized to be raised by a sub- 
scription for converting 3 per cent stock into a stock bearing an interest of 34 per 
cent; and 27,262,200/. of Exchequer bills were also authorized to be funded, or the 
like amount to be paid in money, making a total of 30,261,920/.; but of this sum 
27,188,200/. only became due and was paid before the 5th January 1819 ;—deducting 
therefore this latter sum as the actual increase of debt within the year, from the sum 
of 28,975,674/., the amount of unfunded debt reduced, and the sum applied in the 
reduction of the funded debt, the result will exhibit a decrease of debt to the amount 
of 1,787,474. 

Your Committee have also, with a view of showing the progress which has been 
made in the redemption of the public debt since the termination of the war called 
for two accounts; the first, of the nominal capital of the public funded debt un- 
redeemed, as it stood on the 5th January 1816 and the 5th January 1819 respec- 
tively ; and the second, an account of the total amount of the unfunded debt as it 
stood at the same periods; by which it appears that the capital of the funded debt 
has been reduced 23,861,346. during these three years of peace, and that the 
unfunded debt has been increased 4,018,436/. within the same period ;—even this 
reduction of debt, small as it is, when compared to the total amount of the debt re- 
maining unredeemed, has not been effected wholly by the application of the nett 
surplus of the revenue above the Expenditure properly arising within those three 

ears, to which your Committee desire to cal] the particular attention of the House ; 

ut is chiefly to Se attributed to the very large surplus of the grants for the service 
of the year 1816, which remained unexpended at the termination of that year, and 
which therefore came in aid of the revenue of the following year. 

Your Committee having thus generally stated the result of the Accounts of the 
actual Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom for the year ended 5th 
January 1819, do not deem it necessary to enter into a detailed explanation of the 
cause of the difference between the estimated and actual amount of Expenditure 
upon many of the items composing the Account, since such difference will almost 
necessarily arise; the Estimate being calculated upon the total charge of the year, 
while the account is composed of the sums actually issued within the year, whether 
forming part of the grant of that or of any preceding year; and consequently, if 
precisely the same arpount should not remain unissued upon the grants of parliament 
at the termination of the year as was unissued upon its commencement, there will 
appear to be a difference between the amount of the Estimate, and of the actual 

xpenditure. In the present account of money issued within the year, is included 
a sum of 300,000/. granted by parliament in 1815, in putsuance of a convention 
signed at Vienna in 1815 with the government of Portugal.—There is, however, so 
material a variation between three of the items composing the Account, that your 
Committee think it right to point out the same specially ; but no considerable altera- 
tion is made in the total amount by these variations, because the excess upon two of 
the items is very nearly balanced by the decrease upon the third. 

The first item to which your Committee refer, is the Consolidated Fund, in which 
the Expenditure is less than the Estirvate upon that branch of charge compos- 
ing the interest and sinking fund of the funded debt, from the circumstance that 
so great a portion of the charge created in the last year by the loan and fund- 
ing of Exchequer bills, did not become payable within that year as was con- 
templated, such payments in the first year of any loan depending entirely upon the 
period within which’ the several subscribers complete the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. This circumstance will, however, occasion a corresponding increase 
of charge in the present year ;—the parties not being entitled to reccive their interest 
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until the whole of their payments are completed, but being then entitled to receive 
the amount retrospectively from the period when, according to the terms of the 
agreement, the interest was to commence. 

It also appears, that in framing the Estimate for the future miscellaneous charges 
upon the consolidated fund, in the Eleventh Report, some charges which were 
uncertain in their amount were omitted, by which the Expenditure of this branch of 
the consolidated fund has exceeded the Estimate by 213,998/.; but the Expenditure 
agrees very nearly with the Expenditure in the former year (1817), and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be considerably less in future years. The several heads 
of Expenditure which were omitted in calculating the Estimate for the last year, are 
contained in Appendix (D. 1.) most of which, although the exact amount could not 
have been anticipated, might certainly have been contemplated, but which appear to 
have been overlooked, from their not being returned in the annual exchequer account 
of the consolidated fund. 

The second head to which your Committee refer, is the charge of the interest and 
sinking fund of the unfunded debt, which in the year 1817 amounted to 2,174,473/. 
This charge was estimated for the year 1818 by the Committee in their Eleventh 
Report at 2,300,000/., but the charge under this head has actually been 2,797,310/., 
which is an exceeding above the Estimate of nearly 500,000/. 

In explanation of this circumstance, your Committee called for an account of the 
total amount of Unfunded debt in exchequer bills and Irish treasury bills authorized 
by parliament to be issued in the year 1817, or in any preceding years, and which 
had not been directed to be paid off at the 5th January 1818. This account makes 
the total amount of unfunded debt, which would be outstanding if all the supplies 
were paid towards which these exchequer bills and Irish treasury bills were granted, 
64,684,615/., one year’s interest upon which, at the rate at which this unfunded debt 
was principally issued, would be 2,278,642/., and if the sum of 550,896/., the amount 
of the sinking fund actually applied in respect of the unfunded debt in the year 1818, 
were added to this interest, it would form a total annual charge in respect of unfunded 
debt of 2,839,5384.; but as the exchequer bills granted towards the supplies of the 
year are issued only as the money is required to satisfy the services for which they 
are granted, it rarely happens that the charge of the unfunded debt in the first year 
of its issue, is equal to the whole future annual charge ; and as a considerable increase 
of unfunded debt took place in the year 1817 towards the supplies of that year, 
which was again te ak in the year 1818 before the whole had been outstanding 
twelve montlis, the actual charge for the year 1818 did not equal one year’s interest 
and sinking fund upon this debt, although it exceeded the amount contemplated by 
the committee. It is farther to be observed, that in consequence of the funding of 
exchequer bills in the course of the year 1818, to the extent of 27,272,700/., the 
interest upon that sum became payable at an earlier period than it would have done 
in the ordinary course. This was a circumstance, the effect of which could not be 
estimated wher the Eleventh Report of the Committee was presented to the House, 
but which will tend in a proportionate degree to lessen the future expense under the 
same head. 

With respect to the grant for the army, the issue of which from the exchequer did 
not in the year 1818 amount to the sum estimated, by 1,202,693/., your Committee 
have ascertained that this circumstance has arisen in consequence of its having been 
necessary to make considerable advances from the army grants of 1816 and 1817, for 
discharging that portion of the pay and other expenses of the forces stationed in 
France, which, according to the usual practice of the service, is always issued in this 
country, notwithstanding the regiments may be serving abroad. Those advances 
were, in their nature, strictly regular, as the several services for the army stationed 
in France were voted by parliament in supply; but as it was understood and stated 
in parliament that the whole expense of this force would be defrayed out of the 
money to be received from France, no provision was made in the nature of ways 
and means to satisfy the supply, and it therefore became necessary to repay to the 
account of the paymaster-general at the Bank, the amount of these advances, as 
soon as there arose a surplus of the monies received from France applicable to this 
service, which did not happen until 1818. The whole of the money due to the 
paymaster-general on the 5th January 1818, on this account, was 591,984/., which 
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has now been repaid, together with the sum of 200,000/. advanced to the king of 
France upon his return to that country in the year 1814; and these sums, together 
with the sum of 680,985/., which remained unissued of the army grant on the 5th 
January 1818, make a total sum of 1,472,969/., applicable at that date to defray the 
outstanding demands for army services up to the end of the year 1817. On the 5th 
January 1819, no considerable sum remained due to the account of the paymaster- 
general in respect of similar advances, but there remained at that date 1,737,394/. of 
the army grants unissued, which was applicable to the outstanding demands for arm 
services to the end of the year 1818. From the nature of these accounts, some dif- 
ference between the amount remaining unissued at the commencement and termi- 
nation of the year will almost always exist ; but the sums are so near in the present 
instance, that it is apparent that the actual expenditure has very nearly corresponded 
with the Estimate of the Committee. 

Your Committee now propose to present to the House an Estimate of the probable 
expenditure of the United Kingdom for the year 1819; and for that purpose they 
have had before them the Estimates which have been already submitted to the House, 
and they have called for such farther information as appeared to them to be necessary 
to enable them to complete their Estimate.—It was observed by the Committee on 
Finance in their Eleventh Report, that in the event of the return of the troops from 
France, there would probably be an increase of expense in the army and ordnance, 
in consequence of the necessary additions to the half-pay, Chelsea pensions, pay of 
general officers, &c. (after taking into consideration the average yearly saving by 
casualties) to the extent of 300,000/. making the total sum to be granted in the year 
1819, for army, navy, and ordnance, 16,972,000/.; but your Committee have much 
satisfaction in observing, from the Estimates which have been laid before them, that 
there is not only no increase of permanent expense from the contingency con- 
templated by the Committee, notwithstanding that it has taken place, but that an 
actual decrease of expense has been effected in the present year; although these are 
included in the Estimates for the army and ordnance expenses for the reduction to 
the extent of 213,254/., which may of course be contemplated as not likely to recur 
in any future year of peace. 

This diminution of charge has been attained chiefly by the reductions in the army 
and in the ordnance; and the following comparison between the total numbers pro- 
vided for in the Estimates for the years 1818 and 1819, will show the extent to which 
these reductions have been carried; viz. 


Total Numbers. 
¢ | REDUCTIONS. 
1818. 1819. 
Army. 

For Great Britain... 50,142 29,895 247 
Stations Abroad ...............e000es 37,620 30,275 7,345 
Ireland... 22,885 20,671 2,214 

90,647 80,841 9,806 
For Army stationed in France ......+ 22,993 |} - - = 22,993 
Total Army .......ssceeeecees 133,539 100,740 32,799 
OrDNANCE. 

For Great Britain ........cccccssssssccees 5,404 4,159 1,245 
Stations Abroad 2,777 2,746 31 
1,461 923 538 

9,642 7,828 1,814 

Total Ordnance .14.....s.eseeees 12,725 7,828 4,897 
Total Army and Ordnance...... 146,264 108,568 37,696 
Army ... 22,993 
Deduct for France 3,083 26,0%6 
11,620 
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This reduction, considerable as it is, being upwards of 11,620 men in the army 
and ordnance, as compared with the numbers of men voted for the year 1818, 
exclusive of a reduction equal to the whole number of troops stationed in France, 
does not pees any present saving of expense, in proportion to the amount of the 
numerical reduction, in consequence of the claims which a very considerable number 
of individuals who have been reduced have upon the country for some provision, as 
a reward for their past services. This is however a payment which will give the 
country a claim to call upon them again for their service, should the exigencies of the 
state require their assistance, and should their state of health enable them to afford 
it; but although this reduction of numbers has necessarily added very largely to the 
half-pay and Chelsea pensions, yet it can by no means be considered as a permanent 
addition, and therefore some decrease of expense may in future years be contemplated, 
presuming that a full provision is made in the Estimates for the present year, for all 
those persons who in consequence of the late reductions, willbe entitled to half-pay 
or pensions; and that the amount of new claims which may arise upon the present 
diminished establishments, cannot equal the casualties which must occur among the 
vast numbers of persons now receiving allowances. 


The total amount of the Expenditure in the United Kingdom for the year 1819, 
may, according to the Estimates which have been laid before your Committee, be 
stated as follows: 

Interest of Public Funded Debt unredeemed 

Sinking Fund of Funded Debt, and Interest of Debt redeemed .......+. 15,591,989 


£.44,940,834 


Other charges on the Consolidated Fund, including 130,000/. granted 
to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, by Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 161... 1,269,274 


Total Consolidated Fund 47,400,800 
Interest and Sinking Fund of Unfunded Debt 2,000,000 


ANNUAL SupPLIEs: ‘ 
Army 
—— 16,527,781 


18,379,082 


Total probable Expenditure for 1819 £6757 19,882 

Your Committee observe, that the foregoing Estimate of the charge upon the 
consolidated fund for the year 1819, differs very materially from that submitted to 
the House by the Select Committee on Finance, in their Eleventh Report, in which 
it was stated, that this charge might probably be taken at 45,636,675/. A great 
part of this difference arises from its having been assumed in that Report, that stock 
would be cancelled, to meet the charge of the loan created in the last year; but as 
that has not yet been done, your Committee have stated the charge as it will actually 
stand, provided no such measure is carried into effect.—It was also assumed in that 
Report, that 230,000/. per annum, by the expiration of the imperial annuities, would 
also be available in this year, which will not be the case, as the last dividend will be 
issued on the 5th July next, and consequently no saving will actually take place 
until the 5th January 1820. There is also a special charge upon the consolidated 
fund this year, which was not contemplated by the Committee in the Eleventh 
Report, namely, of 130,000/. in part of 400,000/., granted by the Act 54 Geo. 3, 
8 161, to enable the duke of Wellington to purchase an estate to accompany the 
title, in consideration of his eminent and signal services; the payment of which sum 
of 130,000/. has been applied for by his Grace, to enable the trustees to complete the 
purchase of the estate of Strathfieldsay ; and a proportionate part of the annuity of 
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13,000/., settled upon his Grace by the Act of the 54 Geo. 3, cap. 161, will thereby 
be discontinued as a charge upon the consolidated fund. 

The charge upon the consolidated fund in respect of the civil list, will be some- 
what reduced in consequence of the death of her late majesty, and of the act Jatel 
passed, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for the farther regulation of his Majesty’s Household, 
and the Care of his Royal Person during the continuance of his indisposition ;” which 
circumstances have been adverted to by your Committee in framing their Estimate ; 
and it appears to them, that, under all these circumstances, the charge upon the 
consolidated fund must be stated, with reference to the debt as it at present stands, 
and to the payment to the duke of Wellington, at 47,400,000/. Your Committee 
have also felt it necessary to state the charge of the unfunded debt somewhat higher 
than it was stated by the Committee in their Eleventh Report. 

‘Having thus stated generally, the cause of the difference between the Estimate of 
the Committee in the Eleventh Report, with respect to the charge upon the con- 
solidated fund and of the unfunded debt, it remains for them only to advert to a 
preceding paragraph, in which they have stated, that in consequence of the reduction 
which has taken place, chiefly in the army and ordnance, the estimates for the 
current service of the present year will not, even with the temporary expense of 
reductions, exceed rhe icnens of the last year, although the Committee, in their 
Eleventh Report, contemplated an addition of 300,000/. to these Estimates. 


It will be observed, that your Committee have not taken into their consideration. 


any increased expense which may arise out of the manner in which provision may be 
made for meeting the supplies of the present year, or for the expense which may 
attend any measure which may be taken with a view of reducing any part of the 
unfunded debt. But no considerable additional expense will be incurred by the latter 
operation, to whatever extent it may be carried, as the whole expense will be the 
diiference between the interest at present paid on the unfunded debt, and the interest 
which may be paid in the event of its being converted into a funded debt. It is 
therefore not necessary to advert more particularly to any measure of this descrip- 
tion; but with respect to the difference between the Expenditure and Revenue, your 
Committee must observe, that if this difference, which cannot be estimated at less 
than 13,000,000/., is made up either by an increase of the funded or unfunded debt, 
it will probably occasion an additional annual expense, in the shape of interest, to 
the extent of from 500,000/. to 600,000/., exclusive of any sinking fund which may 
be assigned for the redemption of this debt; of which interest there will probably 
become payable in the course of the year 1519 about 300,000/. ; and this sum being 
added to the aforementioned Expenditure of 67,779,882/., will make a total Expendi- 
ture of 68,079,882/., in which will, however, be included, for sinking fund towards 
the redemption of debt, about 16,061,000/., leaving the actual Expenditure, exclusive 
of sinking fund, at 52,018,800/., which contrasted with a Revenue of 54,000,000/., 
will give a surplus of Revenue really applicable to the extinction of debt of 
1,981,200/. | 
Your Committee do not think it necessary, in submitting to the House an Estimate 
of the probable Expenditure of the United Kingdom for the year 1820, to do more 
than to notice generally some heads of charge which occur in the Estimates of the 
present year, which will probably not recur at all or not to the same extent in the 
year 1820, and also some other expenses which will probably occur in the next year, 
to a greater extent than in the present. The heads to which your Committee 
particularly allude, as not likely to occur in the next year, are the following; viz.— 
The payments to be made, in the present year, to complete the charge of the last 
year, in respect of the debt then created ........sscccsssesssereers: seeeevveecbel 15,452 
The charge of the Funded Debt, by the expiration of the Imperial An- 
nuities, the last dividend on which will be paid on the 5th July 1819... 230,000 
The sum to be issued to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, in the present 
year, under the Act 54 Geo. 3, cap. 16].....cscecssceressessceseeseeseeeceees 130,000 
In the Navy—a,probable saving under the heads of Army Provisions and 
Transports, as a great part of the garrisons abroad will be relieved in 
the present year, in consequence of the reduction of the Army ye.» 100,000 
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Probable decrease in the Half-pay, Pensions, &c. in the course of the year 
1820, the total amount of allowances of this description being now 


Total probable Saving of Expenditure ...........+sse+secl-868,452 


And the Items which will occur to a larger extent in the next than in the present 
year, are as follows :— 


By the difference between the total amount of the interest upon any debt which 
may be created in the present year, and the sum which will be actually paid in 

By an addition to the Army Estimates, two of the regiments returning 
from India being provided for in the Estimates for 1819, from the 25th 
August only, the difference between that sum and the total Expense for 
one year, must therefore be provided ........e.seeccsssrsscsesseseceeecseeseess 30,000 


Total probable Addition to the Expenditure.........+««%-330,000 

Which being deducted from the probable Saving would leave a balance of about 
538,452/., and would make the total Expenditure for 1820 about 67,541,430/. 

Your Committee have not, in the Estimate for this latter year, made any allusion 
to the additional expense which would be incurred, if the difference between the 
Income and the Expenditure were provided by any addition to the funded or un- 
funded debt ; nor have they adverted to the increase which will naturally take place 
in the same time to the income of the present sinking fund, if it accumulates without 
the interest of any new loans being charged thereon: these circumstances will 
occasion no great variation in the result of the general Account, which in either 
event will exhibit a balance of Income above the Expenditure of about 2,519,652/., 
(exclusive, however, of the Expenditure of the sinking fund itself;) neither have 
— Committee noticed any charge which may arise in respect of the exchequer 

ills to the amount of 1,100,000/., appropriated or intended to be appropriated to the 
building of churches, because no charge has yet been incurred on account of this 
grant, and it is at present uncertain when and to what amount any disbursement upon 
this account may occur. 

Your Committee think it their duty to call the attention of the House to the 
important fact, that a very considerable part of the present Revenue, namely, Excise 
Duties, to the amount of about 3,500,000/. per annum, have been granted by parlia- 
ment only to the 5th July 1821. This revenue is charged upon those articles of 
consumption most subject to illicit trade, and it must depend upon the continued 
success of the measures which have been taken to repress this traffic, whether this 
revenue can be supported beyond that time, either with justice to the fair trader or 
advantage to the revenue; but your Committee have already observed, in a former 

art of this Report, that the revenue upon the articles subject to these duties has 
increased and improved in common with the revenue charged upon other articles 
charged with excise duties, and therefore, at present at least, there does not appear 
to be any reason for repealing them, or suffering them to expire, upon the ground, 
that the duties upon these articles cannot be maintained at their present rate ; while 
it must be recollected that should they either be repealed or suffered to expire, that 
deficiency of revenue must be supplied by some other means. 


5 April 1819. 
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I. PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1819. 


An Account of the OrpinAry Revenurs and ExTRAORDINARY ReEsouRCEs, 
constituting the Pustic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and IRELAND. 


GROSS RECEIPT ; Drawbacks, Discounts, 
HEADS OF REVENUE. Total Sum to be ac- | Charges of Management, Payments out of the 
counted for. &c. paid out of the NETT PRODUCE. 
Gross Revenue. 

Ordinarp Revenues. @ & a & «a 
CUSTOMS ..... [16,788,500 5 | 3,969,699 O 797,810 5 23 
EXCISE ........ 128,848,714 2 64) 3,258,040 5 24/25,580,673 17 
| 7,569,864 6 O 427,772 19 7,142,091 6 
LAND anp ASSESSED TAXES  ........00.. | 8,688,918 14 5 375,092 4 33 8,313,826 10 2 
POST OFFICE | G 105,922 6 1,66'',343 4 11% 
PENSIONS anp ¢ Is. 23,815 17 8 429 5 9 23,586 11 11 

SALARIES 6d, in the £....... eodecccee 1,213 1.9 587 11 11 10,625 9 10 
HACKNEY COACHES. ... ccsccccssccceerereee 26,679 5 9 3,779 5 0 22,900 0 9 
HAWKERS PEDLARS ...........+. 27,788 18 43 4,160 7 17 23,628 10 of 
POUNDAGE FEES (Ireland) pacceccoess “er 4,100 41 - - - 4,100 41 
PELLS FEES......... pede 820 1 0 ~ 820 1 04 
CASUALTIES....... 3,657 8 84 - 3,657 8 84 
TREASURY FEES, and Hospital Fee ( Do.) 1,283 4 8% - 1,283 4 
SMALL BRANCHES or tng KING’S HE- 

REDITARY 144,579 0 6 5,627 4 83) 138,951 15 

Torat of Ordinary Revenues ........ {64,506,203 3 44) 8,765,104 10 4 [55,741,098 13 04 


€ptraordinarp Fesources. 
PROPERTY TAX ano INCOME DUTY. 


Lottery, Nett Profit 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. per Act 56 Geo. 3, 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ee 
Voluntary Contributions 
On Account of the Commissioners for i issuing 

Exchequer Bills fur Grenada, per Act 35 

Yrom several County Treasurers in Ireland, 

on account of Advances made by the 

Treasury for improving Post Roads, for 

building Gaols, and under the Police Act 

Of 54 Geo. 3, 
Inprest Monies Repaid by Sundry Public 

Accountants, aud other Monies paid to the 

Contributions to Annuities, per Act 

I8 Geo. Cj 
Contributions to Annuities towards 

discharging Exchequer Bills, per 

Act 58 Geo. 3, 6. 


Torat Public Income of the United 
Kiugdom ....... eee 
Add, Appropriated Duties for Local 
Objects ia Ireland 


GRAN D TOTAL... 


chequer; viz. 


Loans, &c. paid 
into the Ex- 


655,337 14 
211,225 


332,958 6 
38,713 17 
20,000 0 


8,771 3 


85,459 15 


384,020 12 


2,725,000 0 


8,125,000 0 


co 


0 


657,379 5 
8 


15,248 3 4} 195,976 16 


532,948 6 7 
38,713 17 2 
20,000 0 0 


8,771 3 8 


85,459 15 
384,020 12 15 
2,725,000 6 0 


8,125,000 0 0 


17,095,679 12 
57,573 13 


84 


73| 8,801,111 


2 10 743 


3,427 5 54,146 8 6g 


. 177,153,253 6 


4 


8,804,598 7 2 [68,348,714 19 2 


. 
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II. 
ARREARS AND BALANCES or PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


: HEADS or tuese ACCOUNTS, 
Customs in England ; Balances and Arrears, the 5th of January, 1819. 
Ditto in Scotland ; Current Balances, on the 5th January, 1819. 

Ditto in Ireland; Balances, 5th January, 1819. 


Excise in England ;—Arrears and Current Balances, due on the 5th January, 1819. 
Ditto in Scotland; Ditto Ditto Ditto. 
Ditto in Ireland ;—Balances of deceased and dismissed Collectors, 5th January, 1819. 
Stamps in Great Britain ;—Arrears due on 5th January, 1819, from Distributors. 


Ditto Ditto |= —Nett Balances in the hands of Distributors. 
Ditto in Ireland ; —Balances and Arrears on 5th January, 1819. 
Lanp AND Assessep Taxes in Great Britain ;—Arrears and Current Balances, 5th January, 1819. 
Ditto in Ireland ;—Balances of deceased and dismissed Collectors. 
Ditto Ditto —Balance due by a dismissed Revenue Collector, 5th 


January, 1819. 
Post Orrice in Great Britain ;—Arrears due on 5th January, 1819. 


Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postmasters. 

Ditto in Ireland ;—Arrears due on 5th January, 1819. 

Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postmasters. 

Ditto Ditto —Arrears of Letter Carriers, on 5th January, 1819. 
Ditto Ditto —Insolvent Arrears. 

Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postmaster, &c. 


Lanp Revenues or rae Crown in England and Wales ;—Arrears and Current Balances, 5th Jan., 1819. 
Pustic Accountants ;—List of, in respect of whom the Execution of any Process or Proceeding hath 
been controlled, suspended, or procured, between 5th January, 1818, and 5th January, 1319. 
Army Accounts ;—Balances of Accountants, on 5th January, !819. 
Cowmisstoners for auditing Public Accounts ;—List of Officers and Departments, whose Accounts have 
been usually audited by them. 
Ditto —_—_ Lisr or Accounts delivered over to them, which have not been audited, stated, or de- 
clared; completed to 5th January, 1319. 
Ditto List or Accounts delivered over to them, which have been either stated or declared, 80 
far as any Balances appear to be now owing to or from the Public; completed to 5th January, 1819. 


IV. 
TRADE anv NAVIGATION or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


I.—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exeorts from, Great Bri- 
TAIN, during each of the Three Years ending the 5th of January, 1819 (calculated 
at the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 
with IrrLanp) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, according to the Real 
and Declared Value thereof. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS, 


~ Declared Value of the 


YEARS, Produce and Produce and Manufactures 
into Great Britain. Manufactures of the Foreign and Colonial of the United Kingdom 
United Kingdom. Metchandize. Total Exports. Exported, 

1817 / 30,105,566 1 36,697,510 5 $/114,545,964 2 3 51,243,574 7 11! 42,955,256 3 8 
1818 35,965,232 6 0/| 41,588,585 11 11) 11,534,616 12 11 | 53,123,202 4 10) 43,626,253 14 2 
1819 40,157,634 9 6144,564,044 14 12,287,274 15 0} 56,851,319 9 48,903,760 16 1 
= 


1| 40,328,939 13 10 
7| 40,349,235 6 11 
145,188,249 9 0 


34,774,520 11 2| 13,441,664 9/ 48,216,185 2 
39,233,466 19 10| 10,269,271 8 9/49,502,738 8 
41,963,527 0 9/10,835,800 6 4/52,799,327 7 


1817 26,374,921 
1818 | 29,910,502 9 
1819 | 35,867,021 9 


Gr @ 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 18]9. 


2.—TRADE OF IRELAND. 
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An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from, IRELAND, 
during each of the Three Years ending the 5th of January, 1819 (calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 
with GREAT Britain); distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colo- 
nial Merchandize Exported ;—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported from IRELAND, according to the 
Value thereof, as computed at the Average Prices Current. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. Declared Value of 
r Produce and 
YEARS. OF Produce and Foreign and Manufactures of the 
Manufactures of the Colonial Total United Kingdom 
IMPORTS. United Kingdom, Merchandize. Exports. Exported. 
1817...| 4,693,745 4 6 | 6,042,253 15 93/165,869 4 8 | 6,208,123 0 53) 8,510,977 1 5 
1818...! 5,644,175 16 54) 6,412,892 10 2 |150,562 7 1 6,563,454 18 creas 8 
1819,..| 6,098,720 2 74) 6,436,950 14 113) 84,078 9 8%) 6,521,039 4 11,776,860 14 
1817...) 1,050,618 19 5 932,488 0 103) 42,374 6 4 974,862 7 23) 1,328,933 6 4 
1818... 889,335 14 851,548 5 9 | 23,413 4 104] 874,961 10 1,411,897 9 11 
1819...| 1,033,660 7 24) 736,325 17 11$) 24,057 17 2 760,383 15 14) 1,423,099 oO 64 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their TonNAGE, that 
were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, in the Years 
ended the 5th January, 1817, 1818, and 1819, respectively. 


In the Years ending the 5th January. 


United Kingdom ........ 


Isles, Guernsey, ~ 
sey, and Man...... 


British Plantations...... 


Voted 


1817. 1818, 1819. 
Vessels, Tonnage. F Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
851 84,676 158 81,263 752 86,748 
15 443 8 845 9 316 
408 32,282 316 22,921 167 10,441 
1,274 117,401 1,082 104,429 928 97,505 


| 


| 
| 
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An Account of the Number of VesseExs, with the Amount of their ToNnNAGE, and 
the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same, that 
belonged to the several Ports of the Britis Empire, on the 30th September in 
the Years 1816, 1817, and 1818, respectively. 


On 30th Sept. 1816. 


On 30th Sept. 1817. 


On 30th Sept. 1818 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels, Tons. 


Vessels, 


Tons. 


Men. 


United Kingdom... 


Isles,Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and Man .., 


British Plantations | 3,775 


21,515 2,479,733 


24,564 


279,643 


158,516 
3,445 


16,859 


21,290)2,397,665 
485; 23,689 


3,571] 243,632 


152,352 


15,471 


21,526 


3,190] 498 


3,483 


2,426,969 
25,639 


221,860 


154,893 


3,595 


15,121 


TOTAL 


25,801 2,785,940 


178,820 


25,346 2,664,986 


25,507 


2,674,468 


173,609 


An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their TonnaGeE, and 
the Number of Men and Boys employed in navigating the same (including their 
repeated Voyages), that entered InwaRps, and cleared Outwaaps, at the 
several Ports of the United Kingdom, from and to all Parts of the World 
(exclusive of the Intercourse between Great Britain and IRELAND respec- 
tively), during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 1819. 


Years ending 
5th January, 1817 ... 


1818 ... 


INWARDS. 


BRITISH AND IRISH, 


FOREIGN, 


TOTAL. 


Vessels, Tons. 


Men. Vessels.) Tons. 


‘Tons. 


9,744|1,415,723 
11,955/1,625,121 
13,006}1,886,394 


90,119}) 3,116 


3,396] 445,011 


379,465 


97,273 
111,880] 6,230] 762,457 


25,345) 12,860 
27,047) 14,651 
49,996 


19,236 


1,795,188, 
2,070,152 
2,648,851 


115,464 
124,320 
155,816 


Years ending 
5th January, 1817 ... 


1818 ... 
1819 ... 


OUTWARDS. 


9,044|1,340,277 
10,713|1,558,336 
11,449|1,715,566] 106,610] 5, 


86,651) 2,579} 399,160 
97,362|| 2,905] 440,622 
134,571 


23,481 
25,270 
40,181 


11,623 
13,618 


16,842|2,450, 137 


1,739,437 
1,998,958 


110,132 
122,632 
146,791 


xlvj Pusiic ExPenpituRE, 1819. [xlvi 
V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—5Sth Jan. 1819. 
Heaps or ExrenDiTuRE. Sums. ToraL. 
I. For Interest, &c. on the Permanent Debt of the &. s. d, hs 8s ds 
United Kingdom, unredeemed; including Annuities 
for Lives and Terms of Years 44,648,738 18 108 
II. The Interest on Exchequer Bills, and Irish Treasury 
1,236,167 12 
Courts of Justice, in England ... 67,967 12 2 
The 15,000 0 0 
Allowances tothe Royal Family, 
IV Pensions, &c. 457,678 4 9% 
: Consolidated Salaries and Allowances ......... 60,158 4 2 
" Fund Bounties, Compensations, &c... 29,675 16 8 
Miscellaneous ...... 135,134 15 5 
Permanent Charges in Ireland.. 374,297 7 74 
2,376,079 13 O£ 
V. The Civil Government of Scotland ....... ssecececccceecees - 129,627 3 45 
VI. The other Payments in Anticipation of the Exchequer 
Receipts, viz. £. s. d. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Ma- § Customs 316,468 10 43 
nufactures, Corn, &c... ¢ Excise... 70,642 11 74 
387,111 1 11% 
Pensions on the Hereditary § Excise... £. 14,000 0 0 
Post Office... 13,700 0 0 
27,700 0 0 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants, &C. .. .....0..seeeeeee0e 68,660 4 Of 
483,471 6 0 
VIL. The Navy, viz. 
Wages 2,424,800 0 0 
General Services .| 2,696,797 14 OZ 
5,121,597 14 0% 
The Victualling Department 1,400,116 13 8 
6,521,714 7 
IX. The Army, viz. 
Ordinary £.7,255,646 2 93 
Extraordinary Services, including 
Remittances and Advances to 
other Countries...... 1,261,604 1 34 
8,517,250 4 1 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances and Advances 
to other Countries, included in Appendix I. ...... 206 1 Of 
8,517,044 3 Of 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to other Coun- 
tries, viz. 
Morocco, and the Native Chiefs on the Coast of Africa 149 5 0 
206 1 Of 
XI. Issues from Appropriated Funds, for Local Purposes... 60,078 13 6 
XII. Miscellaneous Services, viz. 
At home 1,722,956 3 4} 
2,620,891 3 43 
Deduct, Sinking Fund on Loan to the 68,966,073 3 1 
East India Company 144,636 1 1 
68,821,437 2 


* This includes the Sum of £.495,609 5 10, for Interest, Management, and Sinking Fund, on 


Imperial Loan; and £,57,025 0 73, Portuguese Loan, 


| 
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lix} PARL. ACCOUNTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. [ik 


VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and Demanps OursTaAnpING on the 5th 
of January, 1819. 


AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING 
Bachoquitr Bills ccovided 49,908,400 D 0 
43,655,400 0 0 
TREASURY : 
Miscellaneous Services 768,867 11 10 
Warrants for Army Services 151,034 1 9 


Treasury Bills of Exchange drawn from Abroad ............... 289,219 0 3 
Irish Treasury Bills, Unprovided for..... ....ss.cssseseeseseereee 4,400,000 0 0 
5,609,120 13 10 


51,992,095 14 2 


Whitehall, Treasury 


25th March, 1819. S. R. LUSHINGTON, 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, showing how the Montes given for the Service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Irevanp, for the Year 1818, have been 
disposed of ; distinguished under their several Heads, to the 5th January, 1819. 


| 


Navy: 

For Wages for 20,000 Men, including 6,000 Royal Marines, 
for Thirteen Lunar Months, at the rate é. s. d. ® 
of £.2 7 per Man per Month ............ 611,000 0 0 

For Victuals of the said 20,000 Men; for 
Thirteen Lunar Months, at the rate of 
&£.2 per Man per Month 520,000 0 O 

For the Wear and Tear of the Ships in which 
the said 20,000 Men are to serve; for 
Thirteen Lunar Months, at the rate of 
£.2 3 per Man per Month ............... 559,000 0 0 

For defraying the Ordinary Establishment 
of the Navy ; for the Year 1818 ......... 2,480,680 17 3 

For defraying the Charge of what may be 
necessary for the building, re-building, 
and repairs of Ships of War in his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Merchant’s Yards, and 
other Extra Works, over and above what 
is proposed to be done under the Heads 
of Wear and Tear, and Ordinary ; for 

For the Purchase of Provisions for Troops 
and Garrisons on Foreign Stations, and 
the value of Rations for Troops to be 
embarked on board Ships of War and 
Transports ; for the Year 1818 ..4......... 320,000 0 0 

For the Expense of the a Service ; 5 
Year 1818 178,948 9 

we! 6,456,809 17 3 | 5,156,090 5 6 
(continued), 


lxi] of Grants, 18}9. 


‘ 
Seavices—continued, VYoted.or Granted. paid. 


ORDNANCE : 
For Ordnance for Sea Service on board the Ships in which| & “£2 &£ 8 d. 


the said 20,000 Men are to serve; for 
thirteen lunar Months, at therateof7s. £. 


per Man per Month,.......... 91,000 0 O 
On Account of the Ordnance Seryicé of the 


For the pA of the Office of Ordoance for 

Land Service in Great Britain for the 

YOar 596,469 1 8 
For defraying the Expense of Services per- 

formed by the Office of Ordnance for 

Land Service for Great Britain, and not 

provided for by Parliament; in the year 


For the Charge of the Office of Ordnance for 
Ireland; for the year 1818.. 19 


For the Charge of the Office of Ordnance for 
Great Britain, on account of the Allow- 
ances to Superannuated, Retired, and 
Half-pay Officers, to Officers for good 
Services, and to Wounded Officers, to } 
Superannuated and Disabled Men; also 
for Pensions to Widows and Children of 
Deceased Officers, late belonging to the 
several Ordnance Military Corps; for the 
year 1818........ 233,408 2 O 

For the Charge of the Office of Ordoance i in 
Ireland, on account of the Pay of Retired 
Officers of the late Irish Artillery and 
Engineers, and of Pensions to Widows of 
Deceased Officers of the same; for the 

For defraying the Expense of Allowances to 
Superannuated and Half-pay Officers, to 
Superannuated and Disabled Men, and 
also for Pensions to Widows of Deceased 
Officers, late belonging to the several 
Ordnance Military Corps in Great Britain, 
and not provided for by Parliament; in 
the year 1817 - 10,394 7 10 

For the Charge of Allowances, Compens:- 
tions, and Emoluments, in the nature of 
Superannuated or Retired Allowances, to 
Persons late belonging to the Office of 
Ordnance in Great Britain, in respect of 
their having held any Public Offices or 
Employments of a Civil nature, and also 
for the Charge of Widows’ Pensions ; for 


the year 1818 29,127 8 
For the Charge of a like nature in Ireland ; 
for the year 1818.. 


For repairing Damages done ‘to the Sea 
Walls at Portsmouth and Haslar, by the 


late violent 5,000 0 O 
sastabiaiaiiaeal 1,245,600 2 911,065,307 13 104 


8,909,608 3 10 |7,172,213 19 43 


For carrying into execution the Treaty between his Bri- 
tannic Majesty and his Catholic Majesty, signed at Ma- 

drid, the 23rd day of September, 1817 ....ses...ceseseeeereee] 400,000 0 0] 400,000 0 0 


For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments under- 
mentioned ; viz. 
Of Sierra Leone, from the Ist ii of January to the 31st sae of| 


Ditto....... Nova Scotia .........s0+se. from Ditto to Ditto «.......... 13,440 0 0 6,720 0 0 
Ditto ,..... New South Wales. from Ditto to Ditto............ 12,605 0 0 6,000 

(continued ) 


ixiii] VHH.—Disposttion oF GRANTS, 1819. [lxiv 
Services—continued. 
SUMS SUMS 
Voted or Granted. paid. 
&. £. 
For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishment of Upper 
Canada, from Ist day of January to the 3ist December, 1818...) 10,800 0 0 5,400 0 0 
Ditto......New Brunswick ............45 from Ditto to Ditto...... 6,757 10 0 3,000 0 0 
Ditto......Newfoundland ..... bacuesenpe from Ditto to Ditto...... 5,485 0 0 3,000 0 0 
Ditto...... St. John (now called 
from Ditto to Ditto......) 3,760 0 0 1,000 0 0 
Ditto......Bahama Islands, in addi- 
tion to the Salaries now 
paid to the Public Officers . . 
out of the Duty Fund, and from Ditto to Ditto...... 3,301 10 0 1,700 0 0 
the Incidental Charges 
attending the same ...... 
Ditto......Cape Breton .........s0+-+++..from Ditto to Ditto...... 2,190 0 0 1,000 0 0 
Ditto......Dominica .......... sesseeeeeseftom Ditto to Ditto...... 600 0 0 242 6 12 
Royal Military College; from the 25th December, 1817, to the 
24th December, 1818, both inclusive, being 365 days ........) 25,514 16 9 25,514 16 9 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea; for the same time............, 32,851 0 $ 23,300 0 0 
{nterest on Exchequer Bills, Irish Treasury Bills, and Mint 
One hundredth part of 56 Millions of Exchequer Bills, autho- 
rized, in the last Session of Parliament, to be issued and paid 
by equal Quarterly Payments to the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, to be by them placed to the Account} 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; 
for the year ending the Ist February, 1819..........sssssseeeee 560,000 0 C¢ 420,000 0 0 
To enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
Nature, in Great Britain, as do not form part of the ordinary 
Charges of the Civil £250,000 0 O} 
} 370,000 0 O| 369,997 1 9% 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges; for the year 1818 ......, 25,000 0 0 23,000 0 0 
Expense attending the confining, maintaining, and employing]. 
Convicts at Home; for the year 1818 ....sccsessssessseveveseeeeree 89,368 14 10 75,000 0 0 
Expense that may be incurred for Prosecutions, &c. relating to 
the Coin of this Kingdom ; for the year 1818 ........+4 wan 6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 
Charge for printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of Par- 
liament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief Magis- 
trates throughout the United Kingdom, and for the acting 
Justices throughout Great Britain; also for printing Bills, 
Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the 
House of Lords; for the year 1818 ...... 17,000 0 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1817, for printing 
1750 Copies of the 71st Volume of Journals of the House of 
427 3 3 427 3 3 
To make good Ditto for defraying the Expenses of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Papers, by order of the House of Commons, 
during the last Session ... ... 1,446 7 1,446 15 7 
To defray the Expense of printing the Votes of the House ‘off 
Commons, during the present Session of Parliament ........+.. 2,200 0 0 2,063 4 10 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1817, for reprinting 
Journals and Reports of the House of Commons..........00-+++++ 6,824 7 12 6,824 7 14 
To defray the Expense, in the present Session, for printing 1, 150 
Copies of the General Index to 16 Volumes of Journals of the 
House of Lords, from the 20th to the 35th Volume, both 
To defray the Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn from New 
South Wales; for the year 1818 .......... 80,000 0 0 80,000 0 0 
To pay oft and discharge Exchequer Bills issued pursuant. to 
Acts of the 7th and 11th years of the reign of Queen Anne, 
remaining in the Chests of the Tellers of the <r yge 
together with the Interest due u them outstanding an 
unprovided 1,092 14 2$ 1,092 14 23 
For defraying the Ex mes ‘of the Gold Coinage ; "for ‘the year 
18138 ove ge for the year 75,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 


(continued ) 


Ixv] VIII.—Disrosirion or Grants, 1819. [Ixvi 
Services—continued, SUMS SUMS 
Voted or Granted. paid 
£. £. s. d, 

To make good the deficiency of the Vote in the year 1816, for 

making good any deficiency or loss that might arise from the 

Recoinage of the Silver Coin of this Realm, and the Charges 

and Expenses of melting down, casting, assaying, and recoin- 

ing the same, and all other Expenses incident thereto ....... 54,357 1 11 — 
For defraying the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other 

Papers, by order of the House of Commons, during the present 

Session of Parliament ........... 21,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense that may be incurred in 1818, for 

printing 1,750 Copies of the 73rd Volume of Journals of the 

House of Commons, being for the present Session ...........+.+ 3,500 0 0 — 
For defraying the Expense that may be incurred for reprinting 

Journals and Reports of the House of Commons, in the year 

To defray the Expense of "Sunde Works ro ed ‘to be done at 

Holyhead; for the year 14,246 12 0 5,000 0 0 
For further making good the deficiencies of the Fee Funds ; for the 

Wear 43,500 0 0 43,500 0 0 
For further defraying the Contingeut Expenses and Messengers 

Bills in the Departments of the ‘Treasury, three Secretaries of, 

State, and Lord Chamberlain ; for the year 1818 ......+. pre 26,000 0 0 21,000 0 0 
For further defraying the Expenses of the House of Lords and 

For further defraying the Salaries to the Officers, and "Expenses 

of the Court, and Receipt of Exchequer ; for the year 1818.. 5,500 0 0 2,328 14 10 
For further defraying the Salaries aud Allowances to the Officers < 

of the Houses of Lords and Commons; for the year 1813 23,500 0 0 23,257 19 4 
Towards further defraying the ixpenses of Works, and Repairs 3 

of Public Buildings; for the year 1818 .....ccsesseceesceeeeseeeee 37,000 0 0 15,663 18 11 
For the Expense of making variations in the Road between Bangor 

and Chirk ; for the year 1818 ....... Te aeaecnaeauewiaveadesceiee 10,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
Towards building a Bridge over the Menai Strait, near Bangor 

To complete the Expense of Building the Royal Military Col- 

lege at Sandhurst .......... 78,058 11 3 78,058 11 3 
To make up the total Sum charged upon the Fees arising in the 7 

Exchequer, in the year ending the 5th day of January, 1818 15,685 15 4 13,685 15 4 
To make good the deficiency of the Grants for the year 1817 ...| 259,686 19 104) 216,027 11 S¥ 
For the purchase of a Lot of Ground adjoining the Branch of the 

Royal Military at for the of 

850 0 0 850 0 0 

The following Services are directed to be paid, without 
- any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever :— 

To be applied in further execution of an Act of the 43rd year of 

his present Majesty, cap. 80, towards making Roads and build- 

ing Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland ; for the year 1818... 20,000 0 0 20,000 0 0 
Towards defraying the Expense of the building of a Penitentiary 

House at Milbank ; for the year 1818 .........scccsssseceeseoeeeees 60,000 0 0 38,500 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Establishment of the Pénitentiary 

House ; from the 24th day of June, 1818, to the 24th day of 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment ; 

To defray the Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal 

Lunatics ; for the year 2.777 0 0 _ 
For the Relief of American Loyalists ; 3 for the year RSG. cusccnacn 12,500 0 O 4,500 0 0 
To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances, or 

Compensations to retired Clerks and other Officers, formerly 

employed in the Office of the Commissioners for auditing the 

Public Accounts ; for the year 1818 ........ 1,750 0 
To defray the Charge Of ....% Ditto ..... Ditto ...... formerly 

employed in the Lottery Office ; for the year 1518..........e+e: 336 10 O — 

(continued. 
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Ixvit] PARL. ACCOUNTS or tue UNITED KINGDOM. [xvii 
Senvices—continued, 
Voted or Granted. paid 
To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances, or £ « d é. sd. 
Compensations to retired Clerks and other Officers, formerly 
employed in his Majesty’s Mint; for the year 1818 .......... - 620 0 0 62) 0 0 
To defray the Charge of ...... Ditto ...... to one of the late Pay- 
masters of Exchequer Bills ; for the year 1818 .......... Becenses 266 13 4 — 
To amount of the Annuity granted to the Trustees of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, and his Serene High- 
ness Leopold George Frederick Prince of Cobourg, which would 
have accrued fom ' the 10th day of October, 1817, to the 6th 
day of November following, the day of her Royal Highniss’s 
To enable the Trustees of the British Museum to purchase the 
Library and Collection of the late Dr. Charles Burney ......... 13,500 0 0 15,500 0 0 
To eefcay the Expense of maintaining and repairing the British 
Forts on the Coast of Africa ; for the year 1818..........6cceeeee 28,000 0 0 28,000 0 0 
For the Board of Agriculture ; for the year 1818 im 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of Works cariying on at the ‘College 
of Edinburghs>for'the 10,000 0 10,000 0 0 
Towards the Repairs of Henry the Seveath’s Chapel; for the 
year 1816 5,494 14 6} 3,494 14 6 


For the purchase of Land on Houns!ow Heath, for the Exc rcise of} 
Towards defraying the Expense of making an Inland Navig. iti n 
from the Eastern to the Western Sea, by Taverness aud Fort 
Walliams 
To pay retired Allowances and Gratuities to the Officers and 
other persons formerly employed upon the Military Roads in 
Scutland, and the Management of which Roads has been trans. 
ferred to the Commissioners for Highland Roads and Pridges.. 
To be applied towards the Expenses to be incurred in the Manage- 


ment of the British Museum ; for the year 1818 ........cceceeee 
Towards completing the Improvements in Westminster ...... oes 
Towards defraying the Charge of an Institution called the Vete- 
rinary College; for the year 1818 


To enable his Majesty to pay the same to the Goveraors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the Mainte- 
nance of the Poor Clergy, according to the Rules and Regula- 
tions by which the Funds of that Corporation are governed 

Towards enabling his Majesty to make provision for the Augmen- 
tation of the Maintenance of the Poorer Clergy of Scotland, to 
be issued and applied pursuant to the provisions of any Act 

For defraying the Charges of p: paring aud drawing the Lotteries 


For defraying the Charge of the following Services in IrELanp, 
which are directed to be paid Net in British Currency : 


For the Remuneration of certain Public Officers in Ireland, for 
their extraordinary trouble in the year 1518 
Yor defraying the probable Expenditure of the Board of Works 
For defraying the Charge of Printing, Stationary, and other Dis- 
bursements, for the chief and under Secretaries’ offices and 
apartments, and other Public Offices in Dublin Castle, &e.; 
and for riding Charges, and other Expenses of the Deputy 
Pursuivants and extra Messengers attending the said Offices ; 
also Superannuated Allowances in the said chief Secretary’s 
Office; for one year ending the 5th day of January, 1519...... 
For defraying the Expense of publishing Proclamations, and 
other matters of a Public nature, iy the Dablin Gazette and 
other Newspapers in Ireland; for one year ending the 5th day 


15,000 0 0 


50,000 0 0 


8,663 16 8 
3,626 8 O 
1,000 0 0 


100,000 0 0 


10,000 O 


18,000 0 0 


20,809 0 0 


9,692 0 0 


15,000 0 0 


15,000 0 0 


2,098 0 0 


8,663 16 
3,626 8 0 


1,000 0 0 


£5158: 


9,195 157 


14,886 5 


6,878 8 7 
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Ixix] or Grants, 1819. [Ixx 
Services in IRELAND—continued. SUMS SUMS 
Voted or Granted. paid. 

For defraying the Expense of Printing 1,500 Copies of a com & £ a 

pressed Quarto Edition of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, 

for the use of the Magistrates of Ireland, and also 250 Copies 

of a Folio Edition of the same, bound, for the use of the Lords 

Bishops, and Public Officers ie 3,439 O 0 2,604 16 52 
For defraying the Expense of Criminal Prosecutions, and othe: 

Law Expenses in Ireland; for one year ending the 5th day of 

January, 1819 ...... 25,076 0 15,003 13 13 
To defray the Expense of appre chending Public Offenders i in Ire- 

land; for one year ending the 5th day of January, 1519 ... 2,307 0 0 258 9 2% 
For completing the Sum necessary fur the support of the Non- 

conforming Ministers in Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th 

day of January, 1819........ dinsencesenseacesececaccasccts 8,581 0 0 6,435 15 0 
For the Support of Seceding Ministers from the Synod of Ulster 

in Ireland ; for one year ending DittO.......-.cecccseceeeseeeeeees 3,868 0 0 1,954 0 0 
For the Support of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland ; 

for one year ending Ditto ........... 756 0 756 0 
For paying the Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Ireland ; 

one year ending 24th of June, 1818....cscee..ssceceseeeceee eee wisn 1,764 18 6 1,764 18 6 
For defraying the Expense of the Pratique of the Port of Dublin; 

for one year ending the 5th of January, 1819.......cc....ceeeees 691 0 0 SI7 17 3} 
For the Establishment and Maintenance of the Pablic Navigations| 

in Ireland, vested in the Directors of Inland Navigation for 

the gear 5,475 0 0 3,473 0 0 
To defray Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; “for « one year ending 

the Sth dag 40,000 0 0 40,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of making a a "Line of Canal from 

Lough Allan to the River Shannon, below Battle ee ip 

For further defraying the Civil Contingencies i in Ireland ; for the 

year ending 5th day of January, 1819 ........cceccssscsscesseseees 15,000 0 O 14,254 6 6} 
To carry on the Works at Dunmore Harbour ; in the year 1818 8,000 0 0 6,900 0 0 
To carry on the Works at Howth Harbour ; in the year 1818 ... 5,000 0 O 5,000 6 O 
To defray the Expense of building Churches and Glebe Houses, 

and purchasing Glebes in Ireland; for one year ending the 

For defraying the Expense of the Trustees of the Linen and 

Hempen Manufactures of Ireland; for the year ending the 

5th day of January, 1819; to be by the said Trustees applied 

in such manner as shall appear to them to be most conducive 

to promote and encourage the said manufactures ..........0666 19,938 9 23 9,938 9 2} 
To defray the Expense of the Commissioners for making wide 

and convenient Streets in the City of Dublin; for one year 

ending the 5th day of January, 1819 11,076 0 11,076 O O 
To defray the additional Allowance to the Chairman of the 

Board of Inland Navigation in Ireland; for the year 1818...... 276 18 5% 276 18 5% 
To defray the Expense of putting the House of the Royal Irish 

Academy, in Grafton-street, into perfect Repair............ee0ee- $23 0 0 323 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of building Churches and Glebe 

Houses, and for purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year 

ending the 5th day of January, 1819 ............ sanaceecs 18,461 0 0 18,461 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of supporting the Protestant Charter 

Schools of Ireland; for one year ending Ditto ..........05+08. 38,331 0 0 38,331 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of the Foundling Hospital at Dublin ; 

for one year ending Ditto ....seccerseceererreecssseserrrereereeeee! 32015 0 0 27,692 6 2 
For supporting the House of Industry, Hospitals, and Asylums, 

for Industrious Children in Dublin; for one year ending 

For defraying the Expense of supporting the Richmond Lunatic 

Asylum at Dublin ; for one year ending Ditto ...........0e0006 7,085 0 0 7,085 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of the Hibernian Society for Sol- 

diers’ Children at Dublin; for one year ending Ditto ......... 5,530 0 0 3,530 0 0 
To defray the probable Charge of the Hibernian Marine Society ; 

for one year ending Ditto 2,755 0 0 2,755 0 9 


(continued) 


]1xxi] PARL. ACCOUNTS or tut UNITED KINGDOM. [Ixxii 
Services in IRELAND—continued. SUMS SUMS 
Voted or Granted, paid 
For defraying the Expense of the Female Orphan House, on the 
Circular Road, near Dublin; for one year — the 5th day 
OF TAMUATY, 2,307 0 0 2,307 0 
For supporting the Westmorland Lock in Dublin; for 
one year ending Ditto 8,307 0 0 8,507 0 
For supporting the Lying-in Hospital ; for | one “year ieee 
Ditto 5,148 0 0 3,148 0 
To defray the probable Expense of Dr. Steven’s Hospital ; “for 
ONE DANO 1,467 0 O 1,467 0 
To defray the Expense of the Fever Hospital and House of Reco- 
very in Cork-street, Dublin ; for one year ending Ditto... 4,615 0 0 4,615 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Hospital for [ncurables in Dublio ; 
for one year ending Ditto ........cccccovscrscrccessesscessoesesrons os 465 0 0 465 0 0 
To defray the Charge of the Establishment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Seminary ; for the year ending Ditto ............ seceeees 8,928 0 0 8,928 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of the Association incorporated for 
discountenancing Vice, and promoting the Knowledge and) 
Practice of the Christian Religion ; for one year ending the 
Sthiday of January; 1819 3,450 0 O 430 0 0 
To defray the Charge of the Green Coat Hospital of the City of 
Cork; for one year ending Ditto . Pa LO 104 0 0 104 0 0 
To defray tlie Expense of the Cork “Institution * for one year 
ending Ditto 2,507 0 0 2,307 0 
To defray the Expenses of the Society for promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor of Ireland; for one year ending Ditto...... see 5,558 0 0 5,538 0 0 
To defray the Expenses of the Dublin Society ; for one in 
Cnding Ditto 9,230 0 0 9,230 0 
For defraying the Expenses of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
for one year ending Ditto .......... ves 4,015 0 4,015 0 
21,808,645 8 |17,468,887 10 74 
Exchequer Bills voted in Supply, Act 
Geo, 3rd, c. 14,. 6,000,000 0 
57,000,000 0 0 
irish Treasury Bills, per Act 56 Geo. 3rd, 
— 58,084,615 7 §1'42,058,415 7 
79,895,260 11 43)/59,527,302 18 4+ 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 


Not being part of the Supplies granted for th 


James Fisher, Esq. on his Salary, for additional trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, 


pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3rd,c. 1 
Bank of England, for Management on Life Annuities ..... avowtwens 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of 


Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Commercial Exchequer Bills 


Repayment of Annuities claimed pursuant to Act 56 Geo. Srd, c. 


Amount of Sums voted ; as above............4. 


Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted..........+- 


e Service of the Year. 


the National Debt.. 


142. 


£. 

375 0 0 
1,156 8 6% 
4,300 0 0 
2,000 0 0 

13 9 

7,836 2 S$ 
79,893,260 11 44 
79,901,096 15 8% 


‘ 
| 
| 


Ixxiii] Ways AnD MEAns, &c. [Ixxiv 
WAYS AND MEANS for Answering the foregoing SERVICES. 
Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco and Snuff, and on sane oe &c. continued...} 3,000,000 0 0 
Excise Daties, continued per Act 56 Geo. Srd, C. 17 3,900,000 O 
Monies to arise from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores « seccccocececcee eoseet 290,000 0 O 
Sums paid into the Exchequer by the Commissioners for the Management of Com- 
mercial Exchequer Bills 21,4438 12 6 
Loan 3,000,000. per Act 58 Geo. ‘Srd, c. 23 2,999,920 0 O 
Exchequer Bills, funded per Act 58 Geo. 
on Land Tax redeemed by Money 92 1 2 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c, after deducting Repayments to the Bank for Deficiencies ’ 
37,745,989 12 6 
£. 
Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means, 58 Geo. 3rd, c. 4... 30,000,000 O 0 
.. Ditto ... 86... 11,600,000 0 0 
41,600,000 0 0 
Irish Treasury Bills, 58 Geo. 3rd, c. 87 800,000 0 
42,400,000 0 0 
Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Servi ices not voted; 3 as before... 79,901,096 13 8% 
Surplus Ways and Means Ee 93 


23rd March, 1819, 


Whitehall, Treasury oa C. ARBUTHNOT 


UMI 
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